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THE TOTAL + 
Geographical Magazine; 
_Or, A Modern, Complete, Authentic, and Copious 


SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL 


GEOGRAPHY: 


CONTAINING 
A Complete, Full, Particular, and Accurate Hiſtory and Deſcription of all the ſeveral Parts of 


THE WHOLE WORLD; 


AS DIVIDED INTO 


EMPIRES, STATES, REPUBLICS, CON FINENTS, | OCEANS, 
KINGDOMS, | PROVINCES, | GOVERNMENTS, |} ISLANDS, 


| 
| 


; GULPHS, 
SEAS, RIVERS, | LAKES, &c. 
Together with New Accounts of their 
SOIL, SITUATION, EXTENT, and BOUNDARIES, in EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, and AMERICA: 
With a very particular Account of their SUBDIVISIONS and DEPENDENCIES; 


Their CITIES, chief TOWNS, UNIVERSITIES, and HARBOURS; with their COMMERCE, TRADE, 
LEARNING, POLICY, ARTS, MANUFACTURES, GENIUS, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &c. 


AS WELL AS THEIR 


ns, Curioſities, Buildings, Antiquities, Ruins, Mountains, Mines, 
Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals ; 


And whatever is found curious, uſeful, and entertaining, at Home and Abroad. | | 


Revenues, Forces, Revolutio 


2 AQETE WE v4 


To WHICH WILL BE ADDED, 


A New and Eaſy Guive to GEOGRAPHY and ASTRONOMY, 
The UsE of the GLOBES, MAPS, &c. and the DOCTRINE of the SPHERE; 


With an Account of the 
RISE and PROGRESS of NAVIGATION, its Improvements and Utility to Mankind ; 


TOGETHER WITH 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES of the SOVEREIGNS of the WHOLE WORLD. 
Including every Intereſting DISCOVERY and CIRCUMSTANCE in the Narratives of 


Captain COOK's VOYAGES RounD THE WORLD, 


Together with all the recent DISCOVERIES made in the 


PELEW ISLANDS ,Nzw HOLLAND, Nzw SOUTH-WALES, BOTANY-BAY, 


Port-Jackſon, Norfolk-Iſland, North and Weſt Coaſts of America, the Interior Parts of 
| America, Africa, China, Caffraria, India Eaſt and Weſt, Arabia, Madagaſcar, Ruſſia, &c. 
Carefully written and compiled from the late Journals of the Voyages and Travels of 


Captains Phillips, King, Ball, Hunter, White, Dixon, Portlock, Morſe, Blyth, Briſſot, Hodges, &c. 


1 ACA SOCCER 


4% B MICHAEL ADAMS, Eſq. of Lixcorx's-Ixx, London. 


Wd by a Society of Gentlemen who have reſpectable Correſpondents in the various Parts of the World, for the 

1 00 of obtaining the moſt authentic Geographical and Hiſtorical Deſcriptions of the preſent State of the Univerſe. 
Uluſtrated with a beautiful Set of Engravings, conſiſting of Maps, Charts, Plans, Harbours, Views of Cities, Towns, Ke. 
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DEDICATION. 


AH 


TO HIS 


[BRITANNIC MAJESTY 
| GEORGE the IIId. 


—— 


0-4 


1 — 3 

| N the PERUSAL of the following WORK, 
E cniitled The NEW ROYAL SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, which 
i have the Honour of PRESENTING to your MAJESTY, your 
MAJESTY will oblerve every Care has been taken to incorporate 
all the NEW DISCOVERIES which have been made in the 
VARIOUS PARTS of the GLOBE, during your MAJESTY's 


auſpicious REIGN, which I pray may be long continued, for the 
| HAPPINESS of the COUNTRIES over which you PRESIDE. 


No PRINCE perhaps in the WORLD has been ſo eminent as your 


MAJESTY for the Promotion, by the moſt liberal Encouragement, 


of 


DEDICATION. 


r ww  —__————_—_—_—__ 
— —— — ˙-ꝛ0 —¾ꝛ⅜u«mͤ . Cee 
— — 


of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LITERATURE. AG the reſpectiye 
Sciences in which ſuch amazing Diſcove ie have been made during 
your MAJEST Y's Reign, GEOGRAPHY has been moſt particularly 

attended to by your MATES TY. Many VOYAGES of DISC0. 
VERY have been ſucceſſively projected and achieved by your 
MAJESTY ; and by theſe laudable Exertions ſuch NEW LICHT 
is thrown on the Subject of GEOGRAPHY, as renders that Science 
now more Important than ever. The GLORY and BENEFIT 
thus derived to the Inhabitants of Great-Britain, are, by your 
MA ]ESTY's Diſintereſtedneſs, and through the Means of GEO. 
GRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS, 1mparted with a generous Philan- 
thropy to EVERY NATION in the WORLD. The following 
WORK, therefore, while the AUTHOR enjoys your MATJESTY's 
ROYAL PATRONAGE and PROTECTION, , will, doubtleſs, be 
conſidered by all your MAJESTY's SUBJECTS as a valuable 
ACQUISITION to the PUBLIC at LARGE. 


5 


— 


I have the Honour to be 


Your MAJESTY's moſt faithful Subject 


and humble Servant, 


MICHAEL ADAMS, 


LIxcolx's-Ixx, 
7 


London. 


PREFACE 
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T Study of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY is now become the moſt fa/570nable, as well 
as the moſt rational Amuſement of the preſent polite and enlightened Age. In the pleating 
Study of Geography, which fignifies a Deſcription of the Whole World and what it contains, 
every Son and Daughter of Adam are, one Way or other, moſt materially intereſted ; and, there- 
fore, a Work on the Subject, recommended as the cheapeſt and moſt perfect of its Kind, will 
always be conſidered as a public Acquiſition. But at this Juncture, particularly, when Information 
is equally ſought after reſpecting the Southern Hemiſphere, and the preſent convulſed State of 
Europe, in which all are materially intereſted, this Work muſt be highly acceptable, as it will be 
accompanied with a complete Index, pointing out the reſpettive Parts of the Whole World. 
Calculated to pleaſe, as well as to inſtruct, it is not at all wonderful that GEOGRAPHY ſhould 
hold a principal Rank among thoſe Sciences, which are the Delight of a refined Age, and tend 
at once to expand the Mind, and enlighten the Underſtanding. 


have greatly contributed to enhance its Worth ; and we may, with good Reaſon, venerate the 
Names of Byron, Wallis, Cook, and their Succeſſors, who have ſo fucceſsfully explored the South- 
ern and Northern Hemifpheres ; while we find our Fund of Knowledge increaſed by their Commu- 
nications, contemplate the Dangers they have paſſed, and are happily benefited, as lateſt Poſterity 
will be, by their indefatigable Labours. 


ComeleTE SYSTEM of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY could be with more Propriety offered to 
the Public than the preſent. We cannot be ignorant, that Works under fimilar Titles have, from 
Time to Time, been offered to the Public; nor are we ignorant likewiſe how far theſe, which 
are for the moſt part Copies of each other, have been jound deſective. 
In the firft Place, the Extent to which certain Books of this Kind have been ſwelled, by a 
verboſe Style and a Mixture of much extraneous Matter, is a Grievance quitly complained of, 
and which is regarded as laying a Sort of Tax upon the Public. Where this has not been the 
| Caſe, under the Notion of Conciſeneſs, the Delcriptions have too commonly been jumbled 
together, material Circumſtances negletted, and neceſſary Information omitted; till, in Effect, 
the Whole, inſtead .of a regular Performance, has .exhtbited an indigeſted Heap, or Babel of 
Confuſion. | | 

Several Years have elapſed ſince any New Syſtem of Geography has been publiſhed, and during 
the Period in which no fach Work has appeared, the moſt important Diſcoveries have been made 
ly Various Navigators and Travellers of different Nations ; particularly by our Countrymen 
| B Captains 


The late Improvements made in this uſeful Branch of Learning, founded on actual Experience, 


Perhaps there ſcarcely ever was a Period of Time choſen when a real New, Au rk, and 
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Captains Sab Phillips, King, ES Portbck, Bruce, Na Hunter, c. in New Holland 
New South-Wales, Botany-Bay, Port-Jackſon, Norfolk-Ifland, the Pelew-Iflands, and other Part 
of the World. Beſides this Circuniſtance, there never has been publiſhed any real New and Com. 
plete Work of the Kind, printed in Quarto, a Size deemed by a very numerous Claſs of Readers 
the moſt convenient of any for a Syſtem of Geography. The Utility, therefore, of a New 
Syſtem of Geography at this Time, printed 1 in Quarto, is undeniably evident. The moſt inter. 
- eſting and entertaining Particulars are totally omietett in all former Publications of this Nature, 
becauſe the Accounts, not only of the Navigators and Trav ellers juſt mentioned, but thoſe of 
ſeveral other diſtinguiſhed Navigators of other Countries, have appeared fince theſe old Works 
were printed, and conſequently they are exceedingly imperfect. 
To remedy, therefore, all the Defetts of former Publications on the Subject, this Work has 
been compoſed ; and the Editor is induced to publiſh it in Periodical Numbers, in order to ac- 
commodate Gentlemen, Ladies, and Readers of every Deſcription. 
It will be our peculiar Care to avoid the Extremes of Prolixity and Conciſeneſs which ariſe, On 
one Hand, from Greedineſs of Gain, and from a Want of Judgment on the other ; and we ſhall 
be more or leſs copious as the various Countries which come under Deſcription, are remarkable 
for their Fertility, Trade, and other Objects of Importance. + 
ASIA naturally preſents itself as a great Object of our Conſideration, Here the wiſe Author 
of Nature planted the Paradiſe of Eden, in which he placed the Parents of the human Race: 
and, after the Deluge, it became a ſecond Time the Nurſery of the World. Here dwelt the 
choſen People of God, and here the Chriſtian Faith was miraculouſly propagated, In Aſia the firſt 
Edifices were raiſed, the firſt Cities built, and the firſt Kingdoms and Empires founded. It ex- 
ceeds Africa and Europe in the Extent of its Territories, the Richneſs and Fertility of its Sol, 
the Serenity of its Air, the Deliciouſneſs of its Fruits, the Salubrity of its Drugs, the Fragrancy 
and balſamic Quality of its Plants, Spices, Balſams, and Gums ; the Quantity, Beauty, Variety, 
and Value of its Gems; the Fineneſs of its Silks and Cottons, and the Richneſs of its Metals, 
And though the Manners and Characters of the Inhabitants may be more ſimilar to each other 
than thoſe of the People of Europe, yet this cannot be affigned as a ſufficient Reaſon for 
abridging (as ſome have done) the Accounts neceſſary to elucidate the natural Hiſtory, Trade, 
Commerce, Manufactures, Religion, Government, &c. of the many Empires, Kingdoms, and 
Provinces contained in this celebrated Part of the Globe. 
AFRICA, though it once had its Share of Power and Splendor, has comparatively little leſt 
now to recommend it, except the Remains of thoſe Countries formerly ſo famous in Hiſtory, 
among which Egypt, the ancient Mother of the Sciences, was moſt eminent, as it has ſince 
been remarkable for its Monuments of Antiquity. 
EUROPE, which in a ſmall Compals contains ſo much of Power and Wealth, and ſo many 
Conveniences, and of which our Iſland is the Boaſt and Ornament, has engaged, as it merits, our 
particular Notice, leading the Way in Arts and Arms, and being proſeſſedly the Miſtreſs of the 
other Quarters of the Globe, | 
AMERICA (or, asit is often ſtyled, TuE New Worr D) the Reader will find accurately 


deſcribed, from the Time of its fir WAY govery, with a particular View of the Situation of what 
| e once 


"TA DCHK. He vii 


once conſtituted a reſpeQable Part of the Britiſh Empire on that vaſt Continent, and the 
various Circumſtances that contributed to ſever ſo large a Tratt of Land from the Britiſh 
Dominions: there being an Epitome of Hiltory and Politics interwoven in our Plan, which 
cannot fail of furniſhing an uſeful Fund of Information, as well as Amuſement, to the Readers. 

The Univerſal Uſe of ſuch a Work indeed can ſcarcely be doubted. It will be a Help to 
the Stateſman and Politician ; it will impart ſuch uſeful Knowledge to the Merchant as may 
prove ſerviceable in his foreign Dealings : Officers, whether of a Naval or Military Deſcription, 


hauſtible Fund of Amuſement. 


Kingdoms, Empires, and Communities of the peopled Earth ; their Laws, Manners, Cuſtoms, 
and the Nature of the different Climates they inhabit ; from where the Sun firſt darts his early 
Rays upon the ſwarthy Indian, to the utmoſt Borders of the Weſtern Continent ; and from the 


Arrangement, and the beautiful Order of their Succeſſion. 


Fiſhes, Reptiles, Vegetables, Men, Manners, Habits, Cuſtoms, Ceremonies, &c. the Whole 


printed on good French Paper. 
The forming a complete Syſtem of Geography is a Taſk which requires the moſt laborious 


to execute, either with Credit to himſelf, or Advantage to the Public; in order, therefore, to 


Advantage of a claſſical Union will make it the moſt complete Work of the Kind ever publiſhed 


to deſerve it, we have every thing to hope for and nothing to fear. 
The Purchaſers of this Work will become poſſeſſed not only. of every Thing valuable in the 


as well as thoſe of all other Navigators and Travellers, both ancient and modern, who have pub- 
liſhed their Diſcoveries in the various Languages throughout the World (the Purchaſe of which, 
n the numerous Volumes wherein they are printed, would amount to the enormous Sum of more 
nan TWO HUNDRED POUNDS) but alſo a more complete Syſtem of Geography and Uni- 
verſal Hiſtory of All Nations, than was ever publiſhed in the Engliſh Language,—and at the 
loweſt Price ever affixed to any Book on the Subjett, although executed in a Manner far ſuperior | 
0 all former Publications of the Kind. | 


As 


will find it an excellent Aſſiſtant ; and they who ſtudy the Productions of Nature, as well as of 
Art, will be abundantly gratified ; while ſuch who read for Pleaſure, will here find an inex-- 


Here the curious Eye may trace, as in a moving Pitture or a Magic Glaſs, the various 


furtheſt Land that ſkirts the ſoft Southern Ocean, to the extremeſt Regions of the frozen North,—- 
while the Proſpects of all the Objects will be rendered clear and diſtinct by the Aptneſs of their 


The Beauty and ſuperior Elegance of our Work will be greatly heightened by the ſuperb 
Set of Copper-Plates with which it will be embelliſhed ; the Whole forming a delightful Group 
of beautiful Engravings, conſiſting of Views, Sheet Maps, Plans, Sea Charts, Quadrupeds, Birds, 


of which will be executed in a ſuperior Style by the firſt Artiſts in the Kingdom, and carefully. 


Reſearches, and the moſt unremitted Application, and is conſequently too great for any one Perſon 
render this New Syſtem of UNIVERSAL Gzeockarny in all Reſpetts perfect, we have engaged 
leveral Gentlemen of literary Genius and Parts to contribute their Aſſiſtance in this Work, which 


we hope will not fail meeting with the Approbation of our Readers, as we flatter ourſelves ſuch an- 


in this or any other Kingdom; and ſhould our Encouragement be proportioned to our Endeavours 


Wiyle of Captains Cook, Pritties, KING, Dixox, Wunrrz, BALL, and HuNxrTER“s Voyages, 
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be the Public ic Curioſity is ſo 920 engaged reſpeQing the Diſcoveries of the lateſt Voyager 


4 ith _ 
= 


to the South-Sea Iflands, this Work will commence with a Complete Hiſtory and Deſcription of 


New Holland, New South-Wales, &c. comprehending Botany-Bay, Port-Jackſon, Norfolk-Iſland, 
and various other Places which have attracted public Attention on Account of new Settlement 
for Convicts, &c. being formed by the Engliſh Government at ſuch remote Parts of the Globe, 
The Mode we have adopted is ſo perſpicuous and eaſy that every Page will be found a Page of 
Inftruftion ; inſomuch, that while the Reader is gratifying his Curioſity in looking over the 
following Sheets, he will be ſurpriſed, as it were, into Learning, and become, almoſt unknowingly, 
an Adept in the Science of Grocrarny. 
In order to inſure REGULARITY in Publication, we have been moſt particular in the Ap | 
pointment of a PUBLISHER, and truſt we have engaged One who will condutt the Work to 
our Wiſhes and the public Satisfafiom. It is to be lamented that many have turned Publiſher 
who are totally ignorant of that Line of Buſineſs ; and intelligent and liberal Men will not accu 
us of being invidious, when we venture to aſſert, that by the IRREGULARITY of their 
Proceedings it is evident they have had no other View than that of impoſing on the Credulous 
by oftentatious Promiſes of what they had neither Induſtry, Inclination, or Ability to perform 
and who have been notorious for never keeping their public Engagements. The Style of their 
Works is dull, incorrect, and diſguſting ; while many of the pretended Embelliſhments, impu- 
dently blazoned forth as the Productions of ſuperior Artiſts, are engraved in a Style not ſuperior | 
to the Devices given on the Wrappers of this Publication. 3 
It has been the Endeavour of the PUBLISHER of this Work, for ſome Years, to uni ] 


| Reaſonableneſs of Price, with Reſpettability of Execution, in the various Works which he hag! 


undertaken ; and we flatter ourſelves, that this NEw SYSTEM of UNIVERSAL GeocRarPny wil 

add to the Reputation he has already acquired. 
We truſt, therefore, that among the Searchers after Geographical Knowledge, we e ſhall find | 

Patronage for our Performance; while, rejecting all fabulous and unauthenticated Accounts, and 


bringing all Mankind as into one Point of View, we preſent the World with a Work, Which 


from our united Efforts, and the liberal Aſhſtance we have received from ſeveral literary Gem | 
tlemen, Voyagers, and Travellers, our Readers, and the Public in general, will find deſerving the 
Title of a NE and Cour LETE SysTEM Of US IVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. "Ih 1 


MICHAEL ADANS. | 
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N. B. The TREATISE on GEOGRAPHY and ASTRONOMY, including a New, Complete, and | 


Familiar-GUIDE to the Uſe of the GLOBES, MAPS, the Doctrine of the SPHERE, &c. will be * 
at the Cuncliſian of the Work. 3 


Such of our 8 as wiſh to practice any of the N therein contained, will be recommended bf ; 
the Publiſher to an Artiſt who will furniſh a Good Pair of Terreſtial and Celeſtial Globes (for only TWO 
GUINEAS) with all the New* Diſcoveries, well executed, and far ſuperior to thoſe for which ſome Teri 1 


baue hitherto charged near FOUR to unwary Purchaſers, 
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B O O 1 f 
NEW DISCOVERIES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


the Diſpoſition of a Plan of GEOGRAPHY, as there will always be a wide Field open 
before the Writer, it is a nice Part of his Buſineſs to determine, 2 what Part he ban 
in his Literary Journey: However, as is already hinted in the Preface, the Curioſity of People 
general, the Importance of the Subject, and other Circumſtances, have induced us to begin 
the NEW DISCOVERIES, though in Date more modern than any other Articles. The 
pedition planned by the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT for the Tranportation of 
INVICTS, and the planting a COLONY in a Part of that immenſe Tract in the Sautbern 
called NEW HOLLAND, in particular, having excited the CURIOSITY of the 
BLIC, and given riſe to many Speculations reſpeQing its Conſequences, will be fufficient, 
ithority for our beginning this Work with a particular Deſcription of NEW HOLLAND, 
pprehending PORT- JACKSON, where the Operations for forming the Colony com- 
nced; BOTANY-BAY, the Spot firſt deſtined for the Eſtabliſhment” of the Colony ; 
ORF OLK-ISLAND, another Settlement, and all the Places in that Quarter which have 
en viſited by the late NAVIGATORS. Theſe Accounts will compriſe, in the whole, a 
eral VIEW of the COUNTRY, its Productions, Inhabitants, &c. as diſplayed in the 
RRATIVES not only of the celebrated Captain. COOK, but the Accounts of Captains 
NG, BALL, HUNTER, and all thoſe who have lately explored this immenſe Tract. 


— — —— „ 


—— .... —— 
| CHAT 1. ; country, explored it on the eaſternmoſt coaſt in 1770, 
| ; | and dilcovered it to be an iſland of vaſt extent, reachin 
NEW HOLLAND. from 10 to 44 degrees ſouth, and between 110 and 2 


eral Deſcription of it, and is Dif- very by Captain | degr ces . of London. 
TOOK. Particular Account of BOTANY -BAY, Ihe reſpective parts on this coaſt ions diſcovered by 


ORT — NORFOLK-ISLAND, 2 different navigators at different periods of time, they had | 
kcluding the late Di * by Captains KIN G, names given by thoſe who diſcovered them. Thus 


ALL. and HUNTER the frit land diſcoy afar in theſe parts was called Een- 
draght for Concord) Land, from the name of the veſſel 


HIS immenſe traQ in the ſouthern clime, called | in which the diſcovery was made in 1616, in 24 deg. 
New Holland, from its having been chief ex- | 24 min. ſouth. The next fituated in 15 deg; ſouth, was 
plored by Dutch navigators, was never atcer- | called Arnheim and Diemen, by Zeachen, who diſco- 
d as an iſland or continent, till Captain Cook, with | vered it in 1618, though not the fame part with that 
ardour and perſeverance peculiar to himſc! and | afterwards called Pro's Land, by Taſman, which is 
bſtinguithed: bim from ag tells of every | the Wy extremity of the ifl in latitude 44 de- 
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grees, and was diſcovered in 1642. Jan Van Edels 
gave his name to a ſouthern part diſcovered by him in 
1619. A coaſt that communicates to Leawen's land 
towards the weſtward, and a part of the weſtern coaſt, 
near the tropic of Capricorn, was called De Witts, from 
Peter Van Nuitz, who diſcovered them in 1627; as 
was the great gulph of Carpentaria, between 10 and 20 
degrees ſouth, from Peter Carpenter, a Dutchman, who 
diſcovered it in 1628. + Dampier, an Engliſhman, failed 
from Timor in 1687, and coaſted the weſtern parts of 
New Holland. In 1699, as the Dutch ſuppreſſed their 
diſcoverics, he left England in order to explore this 
country, and failing along the weſtern coaſt, from 28 
to 15 degrees, ſaw the land of Eendraght and of De 
Witt. Returning to Timor, he ſet out from thence to 
proſecute his deſign, explored the ifles of Papua, failed 
round New Guinea, diſcovered the paſſage that bears 
his name, afterwards gave the appellation of New Bri- 
tain to a conſiderable iſland that forms this paſſage, and 
then returned to Timor by the way of New C vines. 
Captain Cook, in conſequence of his diſcovery, gave it 
the name of _ | | 


NEW SOUTH-WALES. 


This country is in general low and level, and, upon 
the whole, rather barren than fruitful, yet the riſing 
ground is chequered with woods and lawns, and the 
vallies and plains are, in many places, covered with 
herbage. The face of the country is by far molt pleaſing 
to the ſouthward, the trees in that quarter being taller, 


and the herbage more verdant, than towards the north- | 


ward; the grais in general is high but thin, and the 
trees, where largeſt, are feldom leſs than forty feet aſun- 
der. The whole eaitern coaſt is well watered by ſmall 
brooks and ſprings. Though there are no great rivers, 
theſe brooks might probably be increaſed in rainy wea- 
ther; it being che height of the dry ſeaſon when viſited 
by Captain Cook. « | | 
Of timber-trees, there are but two forts; the 
largeſt is the gum-tree, which grows all over the 
iſland ; it produces a gum of a deep red; the wood is 
heavy, hard, and dark-coloured, referabling the lignum 
vitz, with narrow leaves, like thoſe of the willow. The 
other is a ſort of pine, ſomething like the live oak of 
America. Of palm-trees there are three forts. There 
is alſo a kind of cherry-tree and trees with a red apple, 
as alſo trees with a ſoft bark, which is eaſily peeled off, 
and is the ſame with that uſed for calking ſhips in the, 
Eaſt-Indies. Though there are but few eſculent plants 
in theſe parts, they afford a variety of fuch as are adapt- 
ed to gratify the curioſity of the naturaliſt, | 
In this country there were not many animals ſeerr: 
the only tame ones were dogs. Of the wild ſpecies of 
quadrupeds, was a kind of opoſſum, about the ſize of a 
large rat, a creature with a membranous bag near the 
_ RKomach, in which it conceals and carries its young 
vihen apprehzaiive of danger. There is a remarkable 
animal, called by the natives kanguroo, which, when 


full grown, is as large as a ſheep, ſome weighing up. 
- wards of eighty pounds. It in an erect poſture, 
and its motion is by ſucceſſive leaps or hops of a great 
length. The ſkin is covered with a ſhort fur of a dark 
mouſe or grey colour, except the head and ears, which 
are ſomewhat ier of a hare, which it alſo reſem. 
bles in taſte, but'is deemed better flavoured. The 
have likewiſe an animal reſembling a pole- cat, which 
the natives call; 9uo!/; the back is PS ſpotted wier 
white, and the belly is unmixed white. It was alſo af. 
firmed by ſome of Captain Cook's people, that they had 
ſeen ſome animals of the wolf and weazel kind; but x; 
they were not caught, they cannot be deſcribed. 
here are gulls, ſhaggs, ſolan-geeſe, or gannets, of 
two ſorts, $3. x95 noddies, curlieus, ducks, and peli- 
cans of an enormous ſ1ze. The principal land birds are 
brown hawks or eagles, crows, large pigeons, parrots, 
paroquets, cockatoos or doves, quails, buſtards, herons, 
cranes, and many others. Here are ſerpents, of which 
ſome are venomous, others harmleſs, {corpions}- centi. 
pedes, and lizards. 
The moſt remarkable inſect found in this country is 
the ant, of which there are ſeveral forts; one is green, 
and builds its neſt upon trees, by bending down Even 
leaves, each of which is as broat as a man's hand, an{ 
luing the points of them together, ſo as to form a purſe 
houſands of theſe buſy ;nfoQs were ſeen uniting al 


their ſtrength to hold the leaves in due poſition, while 
other buſy multitudes were mae "<a within, in apply- 
ing the gluten, which 1s an animal juice, to prevent their 
returning back. Another kind burrows in the root of 
a plant which grows on the bark of trees, in the manner 
of miſletoe, and is about the ſize of a large turnip. 
When cut, it appears interſected by innumerable wind- 
ing paſlages, all filled with theſe inſects; yet the vege- 
tation of the plant- does not appear to ſuffer any injury, 
Another fort are black; their habitations are inſide 
of the branches of trees, which they render hollow by 
working out the pith, almoſt to the extremity of the 
twigs, yet the tree flouriſhes at the fame time, as if it 
had no ſuch inmates. Theſe three ſpecies of ants are 
all furniſhed with ſtings, which cauſe a kind of pungent 
titillation ; but it ſoon ceaſes. There is ſtill another fort 
poſſeſſing no power of tormenting ; they reſemble the 
white ants of the Eaſt-Indies, and the conſtruction cf 
their habitations is ſtill more curious than that of the 
former. "They have two ſorts, one ſuſpended on the 
branches of trees, and the other built on the ground, 
The materials of the firſt ſeem to be formed of {mal 
parts of vegetables kneaded together with a glutinous 
matter, with which nature has probably ſupplied them, 
Upon breaking the outſide of this dwelling, innumer 
ble cells, ſwarming with inhabitants, appear in a great 
variety of winding directions, all communicating with 
each other, and with ſeveral apertures that lead to other 
neſts upon the ſame tree. Their habitations upon. the 
ground are generally at the root of a tree. They are 


of different ſizes, formed like an irregular ſided: oy 
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ug ſometimes more than ſix feet high. The outſide is 
17 541 tempered clay, about two inches thick; and with- 
in are the cells, Which have no opening outward. Theſe 
ſtructures are proof againſt any wet that can fall, which 
thoſe on the trees are not, from the nature and thinneſs 
of their cruſt or wall. | i 8 

Here are abundance of fiſh, and of various kinds, b 
unknown in Europe, except the muller and ſome of the 
\ell-fiſh. Upon 6 reefs are great quanti- 
ties of the fineſt green turtle in the world, and oyſters 
of various kinds, particularly the rock and pearl oyſter. 
In the rivers and falt creeks are alligators. 

This as ps, appears to be very thinly in- 
habited ; as the natives along the coaſt ſeldom. appear in 
larger companies together than thirty. The inland parts 
are, moſt probably, quite uninhabited, as no part of the 
coaſt that was viſited had any ap ce of cultivation; 
and the wretched natives drew their whole ſubſiſtence 
from the ſea. The whole tribe, with which any inter- 
courſe was eſtabliſhed, conſiſted of twenty-one perſons, 
twelve men, ſeven women, a boy, and a girl. 

The men are of middle ſtature ; their complexion is 
nearly of a chocolate colour, their features tolerable, 
their eyes pretty good, -and their teeth rather even and 
regular. Their hair, which naturally grows long and 
black, they crop ſhort; their beards grow buſhy and 
thick, but they keep them ſhort by ſingeing them. In 
general, they are clean limbed, and remarkably vigorous, 
active, and nimble. Their cotintenances are not with- 
out expreſſion; but their yoices are remarkably ſoft and 
efeminate. Bayes | 

Though both ſexes go ſtark naked, as deſcribed by 
Captain Cook, yet they are not without their orna- 
ments, the principal of which is a bone, which they 
thruſt through the cartilage that divides the noſtrils from 
each other, and reaching quite acroſs the face, cauſes 
tte wearer to ſnuMle, fo as ſcarcely to be underſtood, 

and obliges him to keep his mouth conſtantly open in 
order to breathe freely. Beſides this noſe-ornament, 
they wear necklaces made of ſhells, bracelets of ſmall 
cords wound two or three times about the upper part of 
the arm, and a ftring of human hair plaited, about as 


had large gorgets of ſhells hanging on the breaſt, and a 
fem women had feathers on their heads ſtuck on with 
gum, 

The natives paint their bodies both white and red, 
and draw a circle of white round each eye; they have 
holes in their ears; but were not ſeen to wear any thing 
in them. On their bodies were ſeveral large ſcars in ir- 
regular lines, apparently made by ſome blunt inſtru- 
ments, probably as memorials of grief for the dead. 

Neither town nor village appeared in the whole 
country, nor did either art or induſtry appear in the 
conttrution of their houſes, if they can be fo. called. 
They are built with pliable rods, not thicker than a fin- 
ger, in the form of an oven, by bending them and ſtick- 


thick as a thread of yarn, tied round the waiſt. Some 


ig tne two ends to the ground. The covering is of | 


|; — — 
palm leaves and pieces of bark, and the entrance by a 
large hole at one end, oppoſite to which the fire is made. 
Some of them are juſt high enough to fit upright in, but 
not large enough for a man to extend himſelf in any di- 
rection; ſa that the tenants of theſe hovels are under the 
neceſſity of coiling themſelves up with their heels to 
their heads, in order to make room for three or four of 
them to ſleep together. The warmer the weather, the 
ſlighter the ſheds are conſtructed ; one fide is entirely 
open, and none of them are more than four feet deep. 
They are put up occaſionally as exigence may require, 
and left behind them when they remove to another ſpot. 

When they take up their reſidence only for a night in a 
place, they put up no ſhed, but repoſe on the buſhes and 
graſs, which grows here to a great height. | 

Their utenſils are a veſſel made of bark to hold the 

water they fetch from ſprings, and a bag about the fize 

of a moderate cabbage-net, which the men carry upon 

their backs with a ſtring which paſſes over their heads. 


It contains paint, fiſh-hooks, darts, and bracelets, which 


compoſe the whole property of the richeſt men amongſt 
them. Their fiſh-hooks, of which many are extremely 
ſmall, are made with great nicety, and their mode of 
ſtriking turtle is curious. For this purpoſe they have a 
wooden peg, about a foot in length, and well bearded.. 
This fits into a ſocket at the end of a ſtaff of light wood, 
in length about ſeven or eight feet, and about the thick- 
neſs of a man's wriit. One end of a looſe line, about 
three or four fathoms long, is tied to the ſtaff, and the 
other end faſtened to the peg. In order to ſtrike the 


turtle, the peg is fixed into the ſocket, ſo that when it 


| has entered the body, and is there retained by the barb, 


the ſtaff flies off, and ſerves for a float to trace their: 
victim in the water. 5 
- Fiſh indeed is their chief food, though they ſometimes 
contrive to kill the kanguroo, and birds of various kinds. 
They either broil or bake their proviſions by the help of 
hot ſtones, like the inhabitants of the South-ſea iflands, 
for there is no appearance of their eating any animal- 
food raw. The only vegetable that can be conſidered 
as an article of food is the yam, though they may pro- 
bably eat of thoſe very few fruits the country produces.. 
To produce fire, they take two pieces of: ſoft. dry. 


| wood, one a round ſtick about eight or nine inches 


long, the other piece. is flat. One end of the round 
piece they ſhape into a bluntiſh point, and małe a hole 


in the flat piece. In this hole they twirl the end of the 


ſtick, in the manner that we do a chocolate-mill, preſ- 
ſing it down. in the hole as much as poſſible. By this 
method they get fire in leſs than two minutes, and from 
the ſmalleſt fpark increaſe it with aſtoniſhing ſpeed and 
dexterity. They will wrap up a ſpark in a little x 
graſs, which. by moving, will be fanned into a blaze.” 
Thus a man will run on for miles, and without any fare: 


viſible in his hands, will, at a hundred yards or leſs, ſtoↄp 


down and leave fire behind him. The principal means 
of annoying their European viſitors, was by ſetting fire 
to the high graſs in the neighbourhood of the place 
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| whete the tents were fixed, which being very dry, burnt! 


their mark as the moſt expert ſportſman with a fowling- 


ragged ſplinters of the bone or ſhell which forms the 


gether at the ends, and kept open in the middle by ſmall 


a pole; in deeper, by paddles about eighteen inches long, 
two of which they uſe at a time. To the northward, 


fire. They are about fourteen feet in length, very nar- 


ſetting. None of theſe boats will carry more than four 


though they received the things that were given them, 


agriculture, commerce, and the means of procuring the 
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with great rapidity, and did much damage. | 
| Spears or lances of different kinds, ſome with four 
prongs, pointed with bone and barbed, are their wea- 
pons. The points are ſmeared with hard reſin, which 
gives them a poliſh, and makes them enter deeper into 


what they ſtrike. To the northward, the lance has but | 
one point, the ſhaft is made of cane very ſtraight and 
light, and from eight to fourteen feet long. Theſe 


weapons are thrown with great force and dexterity; if 
intended to wound at a ſhort diſtance, as from ten to 
twenty 3 ſimply with the hand, but if at the diſ- 
tance of forty or fifty yards, with a throwing ſtick, and 
that with ſo good an aim, that the natives are as ſure of 


piece. Theſe lances cannot be drawn out of a-wound 
without . tearing away the fleſh, or leaving the ſharp 


barb behind them. | | 
The canoes of this country make as wretched an ap- 
France as their dwellings. "Thoſe on the. ſouthern 
part ef the coaſt are made of one piece of bark, tied to- 


bows of wood. In ſhallow water, they puſh them on by 


they are made of the trunk of a tree hollowed , out by 


row, and fitted with an out-rigger to prevent their over- 
people. | pe: 
Ihe only tools ſeen among them were an adze clum- 
fily made of ſtone, ſome ſmall pieces of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance in form of a wedge, a wooden mallet, and ſome 
ſhells and fragments of coral. | 

The New-Hollanders have no idea of traffic, for 


they appeared wholly inſenſible to all the ſigns that were 
made them that ſomething was expected in return. 
Many of the trinkets that were given them were after- 


wards found negligently thrown away in the woods, like | 


toys, the charms of which ceaſed with their novelty. 

The cauſe of the ſmall number of the human ſpecies 
which are to be met with throughout this country can- 
not be aſcertained ; but from their total ignorance of 


comforts and conveniences of life, they appear ſuch 
as Europeans would rank among the moſt miſerable of 
the human ſpecies. | 


EO TA NY AY; 


Its ſeveral Productions; alfo the Genius and Cuſtoms of 
the Inhabitants. . 
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| OVERN M ENT having formed a deſign to | 


remove the great inconvemence which this coun- 


n 


* 
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with criminals, who had by the laws been ſentenced to 
- tranſportation, determined, for this pet's purpoſe, 
to eſtabliſh a ſettlement on the eaſt coaſt of New Ho). 
land; and as 1 the only place entered by 
Captain Copk's ſhip, which could be called a harbour, 
it was fixed on as the moſt convenient place for the in- 


tended purpoſe. : 

This place was called Botany-Bay, from the great 
quantity of plants collected there; and the ſpot where our 
new ſettlement is made, lies in latitude 34 ſouth, and in 
; longitude from Greenwich 131 degrees 24 minutes, 
Captain Cook deſcribes it as capacious, ſafe, and con- 
venient; to be known by the land on the fea coaſt, 
which is nearly level and of a moderate height, with 
ſteep rocky cliffs next the ſea, which have the appear- 


| ance of a long ifland lying cloſe under the ſhore, 


About the middle of this land lies the-harbour, which, 
on approaching it from the ſouthward, is diſcovered be- 
fore the veſſel comes abreaſt of it, but is not diſcovered 
ſo ſoon from the northward: the entrance is little more 
than a quarter of a mile, and lies to the W. N. W. 

There are but two kinds of timber-wood here, 
The trees are as large, or larger than the Engliſh oak, 
and one of them has ſome reſemblance of it. It is 
that which yields the reddiſh gum like dragons: blood, 
and the wood is heavy, hard, and dark-coloured like 
lignum vite. The other, which grows tall and ſtraight, 
is ſomething like the pine; and the wood of it, which 
bears ſome ſimilitude to the live oak of America, is 
likewiſe hard and heavy. There are a few ſhrubs and 
ſeveral kinds of palm: mangroves abound towards the 
head of the bay. 7 | 

The country in general, as far as it was obſerved, is 
level, low, and woody. In the woods are great numbers 
of birds of exquiſite beauty, particularly of. the parrot 
kind; there were found alſo crows exactly ſimilar to 
thoſe in England, There is great plenty of water fow!| 
towards the head of the harbour, where are large flats 
of ſand and mud, but their ſpecies is chiefly unknown. 
One of the moſt remarkable was black and white, much 
larger than a ſwan, and in ſhape ſomewhat reſembling a 
pelican. The banks of ſand and mud produced great 
quantities of oyſters, muſcles, cockles, and other hell 
hih, which ſeem to be the chief ſubſiſtence of the inha- 
bitants, who go in ſhoal water with their little canoes, 
and gather them up. Beſides theſe, they catch other 
fiſh, ſome of which they ſtrike with gigs, and ſome 
they take with hook and Ine. | 

Of their preciſe manner of life little can be known, 33 
no connection was formed with them, for they never at- 
forded an European navigator an opportunity for a par- 
ley, nor would they touch any one article that was left 
in their huts (or any places they frequented) on purpoſe 
tor them to take away, 


| From the place where the ſhip anchored in April 


1770, which was abreaſt of a ſmall village conſiſting of 
ſix or eight houſes, as the men were preparing to hoiſt 
out the boat, they obſerved an old womin and three chil- 


try ſuffered, from the gaols being fo exceedingly crowded 
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1--n come out of the wood, where they had been to 
fetch materials for firing. She frequently caſt an eye 
towards the veſſel, but expreſſed neither in look or 
deſture the ſmalleſt degree of fear or ſurpriſe. Having 
Eindled a fire, ſome men landed from four canoes that 
ame in from fiſhing, and having hauled up their boats 
began to prepare their food, wholly unconcerned about 
the ſtrangers,” though within only half a mile of them. 
They had not yet ſeen one of them but what was ſtark 
naked, the old woman herſelf being deſtitute of the leaſt 
ring. 
5 mis ſet out from the ſhip (with Tupia, one of 
che natives of that clime, of the party) with a deſign of 
landing on the ſpot where they ſaw the people, hoping 
to meet no interruption, as they ſo little regarded their 
coming into the bay. But they found themſelves diſ- 
appointed, for as ſoon as they approached the rock, two 
of the natives came down, each armed with a lance 
about ten feet long, and a ſhort ſtick which appeared to 
be uſed as a machine to aſſiſt them in throwing it. They 
ſeemed determined to defend their coaſt, though the 
party that landed were forty in number. 
upia, above-mentioned, was a native of Otaheite, 
viſited by Captain Cook previous to his arrival here. 
This man was ſo firmly attached to our people, from 
being almoſt conſtantly with them during their ſtay in 
his own country, that he often expreſſed a deſire of go- 
ing with them. To have ſuch a perſon on board was 
certainly defirable, for many reaſons. He was a man 
of the fr rank in his country, and had great experience 
in navigation. By learning his language, and teachin 
him theirs, our people might derive much uſeful infor- 
mation; and as there was reaſon to apprehend there was 
great ſimilarity (as appeared in the inſtance of New 
Zezland) between the languages of the natives of theſe 
| ſouthern climes, he might occaſionally ſerve as an inter- 
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and ſcience, Captain Cook gladly admitted him and his 
ſervant on board, on the fhip's departure from Otaheite. 
But to return: 

The Captain, with his wonted humanity, being de- 
ſirous of preventing hoſtilities with ſuch inequality of 
force, ordered the boat's crew to lie upon their oars, 
when they parlied by ſigns, and to procure their good 
will he cauſed nails, beads, and other trifles to be thrown 
to them, which they took up with apparent ſatisfaction. 
digns were then made by the Europeans, that they 
wanted water, and every means uſed that could be 
deviled to prevail with them to believe the innocence 
of their deſign. The natives waving to them being 
interpreted as an invitation, they put on the boat, but 
the men on ſhore reſumed their poſture of defence. 
One appeared to be a youth about nineteen or 2 — 5 
and the other a man of middle age. Captain Cook, 
now urged by neceſſity, fired a muſket between them, 
upon the report of which, the younger dropped a 
bundle of lances, but, upon inſtantaneous recollection, 
iniched them up in great haſte. Two diſcharges of 
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preter. In fine, as he was evidently a man of genius 
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| ſwall-ſhot: from the muſket on the one party, and a 
| diſcharge of a ſtone and a lance from the other enſued, 
in conſequence of which the eldeſt of the natives was 
| lightly wounded in the legs, but the Europeans re- 
ceived no hurt; when on the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Banks 
(now Sir Joſeph) that the lances might be poiſoned, it 
was deemed imprudent to venture into the woods. 
They then viſited the huts, in one of which were ſome 
children hid behind a ſhield, and ſome bark. They 
were left in their retreat without knowing they had 
been diſcovered, and the viſitors on their departure 
threw in ſome beads, ribbons, pieces of cloth, and 
other preſents, in order to conciliate the inhabitants on 
their return. They took away with ghem all the lances 
they found lying about, to the number of fifty, "They 
were in length from ſix to fhiteen feet, had four prongs 
like a hſh-gig, each pointed with a fiſh bone, and very 
ſharp. They were ſmeared with a viſcous ſubſtance, 
of a green colour, which favoured the opinion of their 
being poiſoned; though it proved after to be a miſtake, 
for it was diſcovered from the ſea weed that adhered to 
them, that they had been uſed for the purpoſe of ſtriking 
fiſh. 1 

The canoes on the beach ſeemed to be the worſt that 
had been feen. They were between twelve and four- 
teen feet long, and made of the bark of a tree in one 
piece, which had been drawn together and tied up at 
each end, the middle being kept open by ſticks, which 
were placed from gunwale to gunwale as thwarts. It 
was now remarked that this boldneſs of the natives 


| dwindled into a general trepidation ; not only from 


the ſmall-ſhot which had been diſcharged at the 


two champions who firſt defended the coaſt, but 


likewiſe the havock made by the ſmall arms amongſt 
the birds. | 

The Europeans having re-embarked in their boat, 
depoſited their lances on board, and proceeded to the 
north point of the bay, but the inhabitants they had 
ſeen on their entrance, had by this time totally deſerted 
it. Upon going on ſhore the following day in queſt of 
water, a ſmall ſtream was found fully anſwerable to 
their purpoſe, It was obſerved by ſome of the officers, 
upon reviſiting the huts, that the beads, ribbons, &c. 
which had been left there the preceding night, remained 
in the very Tame place untouched, nor was there an In- 
dian to be ſeen. "I hoſe alſo whom they ſaw upon a fu- 
ture excurſion, fled at their approach, as they did upon 
every like occaſion. | 

In proceſs of time, Captain Cook, accompanied by 
Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander, and ſeven others, determined 
to make an excurſion into the country, and having 
properly accoutred themſelves for the expedition, ſer 
out and firſt viſited the huts, near the watering place, 
where ſome of the natives daily reſorted; and though 
they found the preſents ſtill remained untouched, they 
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the country. The ſoil was found to be either ſwamp 


or light ſand, and the face of the country to be pleaſingl/ 
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variegated 
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left other articles of more value, and then went up into — 
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arne and ſtand at ſuch a diſtance from each other, 
that 
ſwamps do not interpoſe, might be cultivated without 
felling one of them. The ground between the trees is 
covered with graſs, of which there is great abundance 
rowing in tufts as large as can be graſped in the hand, 
which ſtand very cloſe to each other. 
the natives, and places where they had ſlept on the graſs, 
without any ſhelter, were ſeen; but only one of the peo- 


ple, who fled the moment he was diſcovered. Preſents 


were left at all theſe places, with the ſame view as before, 
of producing confidence. J 

With refoeRt to diſcoveries on this firſt excurſion, it 

is noticed, that they had a tranſient and imperfect view 

of a quadruped about the ſize of a rabbit. An Engliſh 

reyhound, which was with them, got ſight of it, and 


would probably have caught it, had he not been lamed 
by a ſtump that lay concealed in the graſs. They after- 


wards ſaw the dung of an animal that fed upon graſs, 
and which they judged could not be leſs than a deer; 
and the footſteps of another, which was clawed like a 

„and ſeemed about the ſize of a wolf. They alſo 
traced a ſmall animal, whoſe foot reſembled that of a 
pole-cat or weazle. Birds of various kinds were ſeen 
in their trees, ſome of them of exquitite beauty, parti- 
culacly loriquets and cockatoos, which flew in nume- 
rous flocks. The trees were not of many ſorts, but it 
appeared that ſteps had been cut in ſome of them at cer- 
tain diitances for the convenience of climbing. 

The ſame party made another excurſion along the 
ſea coaſt to the ſouthward, and the next day gathered 
many plants, beſides which they jaw nothing worthy of 
notice. But Captain Cook, with his wonted perſe- 
verance, went with two ingenious gentlemen to the 
head of the bay, in order to explore that part of the 
country, and make, further attempts to form ſome 
connection with the natives. ee up the 


country to ſome diſtance, they found the face of it 


nearly the ſame with that which has been already de- 
ſcribed; but the ſoil was much richer, for inſtead of 
ſand, there was diſcovered a deep black mould, which 
appeared very fit for the production of grain of any 
kind. In the woods was found a tree which bore fruit 
that in colour and ſhape reſembled a cherry, the juice 
was agreeably tart, though it had but little flavour. 


Interſperſed were ſome very fine meadows; ſome places 


were rocky, but thoſe were comparatively few ; the ſtone 
is ſandy ant fit for building. 

A petty officer, having ſtraggled a long way from 
his companions, met with a very old man and woman 
and ſome little children fitting under a tree by the water 
ide and though neithzr party faw the other till they 
were cloſe together, the Indians ſh-wed ſigns of fear, 
but did not attempt to run away. The man and woman 
were both grey headed with age, the hair on the man's 
head was buihy, and his beard long and, rough, the 
woman's hair was cropped and both of them were ſtark 


variegated by woods and lawns. The trees are tall, 


e whole country, or that part at leaſt where the, 


Many ſheds of 


remarkable kind of ant as green as graſs. 


— 


naked. Another party afterwards went over to the 
north ſhore, and made an excurſion a few miles into thy 
country, proceeding afterwards in the direction of the 
coaſt, This part was found without wood, and ſome. 
what reſembling the marſhes in England. The ſurface 
of the ground was covered with a thin bruſh of plant 
about as high as the knees: the hills near the coaſt ar 
low, but others riſe behind them, increaſing by a gradui 
aſcent to a conſiderable diſtance, with marſhes ang 
moraſſes between. | 
To the northward is Hervey's-Bay, in which wa 
found a real mangrove, ſuch as grows in the Weſt. 
Indies, -and the firit of the kind met with in theſe ſeas, 
In the branches of this mangrove were many neſts of 3 
| There were 
alſo ſeen upon them great numbers of ſmall green cater. 
pillars, their foreheads were thick ſet with hairs, and 
they were ranged upon the leaves ſide by ſide like a file 
of ſoldiers to the number of twenty or thirty together, 
The hair of their bodies on touching them was found to 
have the quality of a nettle, and gave a much more acute 
though leſs durable pain. | N 
A ſpecies of the buſtard was found further to the 
northward, as large as a turkey, one of which weighed 
ſeventeen pounds and an half. Thoſe who partook of it 
allowed it to be the beſt bird they had taſted ſince they 
left England; and in honour of it they called the inlet 
Buſtard-Bay. It lies in latitude 24 degrees 4 minutes, 
and 151 degrees 42 minutes eaſt, Here are oyſters in 
great plenty; amongſt others, the hammer oyſter, and 


* abundance of ſmall pearl oyſters, from whence Captain 


Cook took occaſion to remark, © that if in deeper water 
there was equal plenty of ſuch oyſters at their full growth, 
a pearl fiſhery might be eſtabliſhed here to very great 
advantage. ty 

During the ſtay of the Engliſh in the harbour, they 
cauſed the Britiſh colours to be difplayed on ſhore every 
day, and the ſhip's name and the date of the year to be 
inſcribed on one of the trees near the watering; place, to 
perpetuate the memory of their tranſactions; and on the 
oth of May they ſet fail from New Holland. | 

Along the coaſt of New South-Wales the ſea in all 
parts conceals ſhoals that ſuddenly project from the 
ſhore, and rocks that abruptly riſe like a pyramid from 
the bottom for an extent of 22 degrees latitude, more 
than 1300 miles. Of Cape Tribulation our bold and 


hitherto fortunate adventurers very. nearly eſcaped the 


miſeries of ſhipwreck ; for on the 10th of June 177 
at eleven o'clock at night, the ſhip ſuddenly ſtruck 
againſt a coral rock and became immovable, except by 
the heaving of theſurge, which beat her againſt the crags 
of the rock upon which ſhe lay, and cauſed fo violent a 
concuſſion, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty the 
ableſt man on board could ſtand upon his legs. At 
length, after a ſeries of hardſhips, fatigue, and danger, 
they were happily delivered, and the river which afford- 
ee relief in this emergency was named. Endeavour 

ver. | | 
Captain 
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Captain Cook, being reſolved to determine whether PORT. [ACK SON. 

his country did or did not join to New Guinea, in 

effecting his deſign braved ſuch dangers as would have Some 


appalled the reſolution of any man whoſe ſpirit for diſ- 
covery had not abſorbed all regard to perſonal ſafety. 
After much inveſtigation he found the two countries to 
de divided by a narrow ſea, which he therefore called 
ndeavour Straights. 

The moſt northern promontory of the country is 
York Cape, in 142 degrees eaſt longitude; 10 degrees 
37 minutes ſouth latitude. On a ſmall iſland our coun- 
tryman took poſſeſſion of the whole eaſtern coaſt in 
right of his Majeſty King George the Third, by the 
name of New South-Wales, on which account the iſland 
received the name of Poſſeſſion-Iſland. Here the few 
inhabitants that were ſeen, both men and women, were 
alſo ſtark naked. Endeavour Straights are ten leagues 
long from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, and about five leagues 
broad. The north-eaſt entrance of this paſſage is 
formed by New Holland, and the ſouth-eaſt by an aſ- 
ſemblage of iſlands, which have been called the Prince 
of Wales's Iſlands, and probably extend near to New 
Guinea, Monſieur de Bougainville, the celebrated 
French navigator, ho came juit at the entrance of theſe 
ſtraights to the moſt fouth-eaſt parts of New Guinea, 
called that ſea, The Gulph of the Louiſiade,” the 
ſtraights ſince navigated by Captain Cook being not 

known to exiſt. 

W Bctore we leave Botany-Bay, we preſume the follow- 
Wing ſhort account of the proceedings in trying offenders 
in the criminal courts there (as related by Captain 
Hunter, in his Hiſtorical Journal) will be acceptable to 
our readers: « The judge-advocate iſſues his precept 
for the three ſenior naval officers, and their militar 

ofacers, to aſſemble at the time appointed, dreſſed in 
their uniforms and their fide-arms. When they are 
met, the judge-advocate adminiſters an oath to the 
members, ſimilar to that which is uſed at military 
courts-martial; afterwards, one of the members admi- 
niſters the ſame oath to the judge-advocate who preſides 
at the court, and the reſt take their ſeats according to 
their rank. The priſoner is then aſked, whether he is 
guilty or not, and, as the general anſwer is, Not Guilty, 
the accuſations againſt him are read, and witneſſes are 
examined on oath to ſupport or prove the charge; after 
which the priſoner enters on his defence, and brings 
evidence to prove his innocence: the court is then 
Cleared, and the members conſider what ſentence to 
pronounce ; if it be death, five out of the ſeven muſt 
concur ig opinion. The governor can reſpite a criminal 
condemned to die, and the legiſlature has fully impow- 
ered him to execute the ſentence of the law, or to 
temper it with mercy. Actions for debt, to a certain 
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ing to the law of England, as nearly as the ſituation 
Will allo. 


arhunt, are cognizable by this court, as are all other 
acuons of common law, when they are decided accord- | 


Deſcription of the Country, and its Produce. 
Account of the Natives; their Diſpoſition, Meapons, 


Ornaments, &c. | 


S nothing was found in Botany-Bay to recommend 
it as a place on which to form an infant ſettle- 
ment ; the governor, accompanied by Captain Hunter, 
and two other officers, ſoon diſcovered a large opening, 
or bay, about three leagues and a halt to the northward 
of Cape Banks; and ſuch was their account of the 
harbour, and the advantages attending the place, upon 
their return, that a reſolution was formed of evacuating 
Botany-Bay, and fixing their reſidence here. 

At day-break a general alarm was given, by the ap- 
pearance of two ſhips, of conſiderable fize, ſtanding in 
for the mouth-of the bay, it being the prevailing opinion 
that they were Dutchmen, ſent to aſlert a claim to the 
country. The two ſtrangers proved to be the Buffalo and 
Aſtrolabe, which failed from Breſt in June 1785, upon 
diſcoveries, and were commanded by Moniteur de la 
Peyrouſe; M. de L'Angle, who commanded one of the 
ſhips when they left France, had been lately, when the 
ſhips were at the Iſlands of Navigators, murdered, with 
ſeveral other officers and ſeamen, by the natives, who 
had, before that unfortunate day, always appeared to be 
upon the moſt friendly and familiar terms with them. 
This accident, it ſeems, happened when their launches 
were on ſhore filling water, on the laſt day they intended 
remaining on thoſe iſlands. While they were employed 
in filling their water-caſks, having the moſt perfect con- 
fidence in the friendly diſpoſition of the natives, the 
ſailors had been attentive, to the keeping the boats 
afloat. Some miſunderſtanding having alio happened 
between ſome of the feamen-and the natives, an inſult 
had been offered by one or other, which was reiented b 
the oppolite party: a quarrel enſued, and the impoſſibility 
of moving the boats expoſed the officers and crew to 
the rage of the multitude, who attacked them with clubs 
and ſhowers of {tones ; and would inevitably have maſ- 


ſacred the whole, if there had not been a ſmall boat at 


hand, which picked up thoſe who, depending on their 
ſwimming, had quitted the ſhore. Many of the natives 
were killed upon this occaſion ; and the lots of the ſhips 
was ſaid to be fourteen. perſons killed, including Captain 
de L'Angle, and ſome other officers ; ſeveral were much 
wounded, and the boats were entirely deſtroyed. 

The paſſage from Botany-Bay to Port-Jackton was 
both ſpeedy and pleaſant. Having paſſed between the 
Capes which form its entrance, the fleet arrived at Port- 
Jackſon, one of the fineſt and moſt extenſive harbours 
in the univerſe, and at the ſame time the moſt ſecure, 
being ſafe from all the winds that blow. It is divided 


into-a great number of coves, to which the governor 
That on which the town is 


It is one of the 
ſimalleit 


has given different names. 


to be built is called Sydney-Cove. 
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ſmalleſt in the harbour, but the moſt convenient, as 
ſhips of the greateſt burden can with eaſe go into it, 
and heave out cloſe to the ſhore. Trincomalee, ac- 
knowledged to be one of the beſt harbours in the world, 
is by no means to be compared to it. In a word, Port- 
Jackſon would afford ſufficient and ſafe anchorage for all 
the navies of Europe. During a run up the harbour of 
about four miles, in a weſterly direction, a luxuriant 
proſpect preſented itſelf on the ſhores, covered with 
trees to the water's edge, among which many of the 
Indians were frequently ſeen, till the fleet arrived at a 
ſmall ſnug cove to the ſouthward, on the banks of which 
the plan of operations were deſtined to commence, On 
their arrival, the natives appeared tolerably numerous, 
from whence they had reaſon to conclude the country 
more populous than Captain Cook thought it, as they 
were aſſembled on the beach, to the ſouth ſhore, to the 
number of not leſs than forty perſons, ſhouting, and 
making many uncouth ſigus and geſtures. As the boat, 
in which were the governor, ſome officers, and attend- 
ants, rowed up the harbour cloſe to the land, for ſome 
diſtance, the Indians kept pace with her on the beach. 
When ſiens were made of a want of water, the natives 
directly comprehended the meaning, and pointed to a 
ſpot where it could be procured ; on which the boat was 
immediately puſhed in, and a landing took place. The 
Indians, though timorous, ſhewed no ſigns of reſentment 


at our people's going on ſhore; and when an interview 


commenced, ſeemed highly entertained with their new 
acquaintance, from whom they accepted of a looking- 
glaſs, ſome beads, and other toys. 

In the late expedition, the adventurers had ſeveral 
more interviews with the natives, waich ended in fo 


friendly a manner, that hopes were entertained of bring- 


ing about a connection with them. The firſt object of 
our people was to win their affection, and the next to 
convince them of our ſuperiority. 'T'o this purpoſe an 
officer one day prevailed on one of them to place a target, 
made of bark, againſt a tree, which he fired at with a 
piſtol, at the diſtance of ſome paces. The Indians, 
though terrified at the report, did not run away ; but 
their attoniſhment exceeded their alarm, on looking at 
the ſhield which the ball had perforated, As this pro- 
duced a little ſhyneſs, the officer, to diſſipate their fears, 
and remove their jealouſy, whiſtled the air of Marlbrouk, 
with which they appeared highiy charmed, and imitated 
him with equal pleaſure and readineſs, 

Upon this occaſion an officer remarked, that he was 
afterwards told by Moniteur de Peyrouſe, the French 
commandant before mentioned, that the natives of Cali- 
fornia, and throughout all the iſlands of the Pacific 
Ocean, and, in ſhort, wherever he had been, ſeemed 
equally touched and delighted with this little plaintive 
alr. 

Some of the officers one day met a native, an old 
man, in the woods. He had a beard of conſiderable 
length, which his new acquaintance gave him to under- 


ſtand, by ſignals, they would rid him of, if he pleaſed ; | 


| 


| themſelves for the purpoſes of depredation; and, asÞ 


| battalion being drawn up, and the convicts aſſembled on 


ſtroakifig their chins, and ſhewing him the ſmoothne 
of them at the ſame time. At length. the old Indian 
conſented; and one of the officers, taking a penknifs 
from his pocket, and making uſe of the beſt ſubſtitute 
for lather he could find, performed the Hperation with 
great ſucceſs, and, as it proved, much to the liking d 
the old man, who, in a few days after, repoſed a conf. 
dence in our people, of which they had hitherto knoyy 
no example, by paddling along- ſide one of the ſhips in 
his canoe, and pointing to his beard. Various arts wen 
ineffectually tried to induce him to enter the ſhip; by 
as he continued to decline the invitation, a barber wa; 
ſent down into the boat along-ſide the canoe, from 
whence leaning over the gunwale, he complied with the 
with of the old beau, to his infinite ſatisſaction. In ad: 
dition to the conſequences expected from this dawnin 
of cordiality, it afforded proof, that the beard is coy. 
ſidered by theſe people more as an incumbrance than: 
mark of dignity. | 

After tranſacting the neceſſary previous buſineſs, the 
commiſſions were upon an appointed day read, and pof. 
ſeſſion was taken of the ſettlement in form. The marine 


the occaſion, his Majeſty's commiſſion was read, appoint. 
ing his Excellency Arthur Phillip, Eſq. Governor an 
Captain-General in and over the territory of New South 
Wales, and its dependencies ; together with the acts of i 
parliament for eſtabliſhing trials by law within the fame; 
and the patents, under the great ſeal of Great»Britain 
for holding civil and criminal courts of judicature, V 
which all caſes of life and death, as well as matters of 
property were to be decided. 4 

Ihe extent of this authority is defined, in the gove- 
nor's commiſſion, to reach from the latitude of 43 deg 
49 min. ſouth, to the latitude of 10 deg. 37 min. ſouth 
being the northern and ſouthern extremities: of New 
Holland. It commences again at the 135th degree d 
longitude eaſt, and proceeding in an eaſterly direCtion 
comprehends all iſlands within the limits of the abort 
ſpecified latitudes in the Pacific Ocean. As the diſcs 
veries of Engliſh navigators alone are compriſed in thi 
territory, it is preſumed, this partition will obviate al 
caule of future ligitation between us and the Dutch. | 
appears from the commiſſion, conſidered in the whol 
that government have been no leſs attentive in arminy 
Mr. Phillip with plenitude of power, than extent d 
dominion. | 

In order to enforce the rigour of the law, it ws 
found neceſſary to reſtrain the violation of pfiblic fee 
rity. A ſet of deſperate and hardened; miſcreants leaguil 


generally the caſe, had inſinuation enough to entiC 
others, leſs verſed in iniquity, to become inſtruments 
in carrying 1t on. . OS 

About the middle of March, the French departed fro 
this place, on the. proſecution of their voyage; and tid 
during their ſtay in that part, the officers of the ts 


nations had frequent opportunities of teſtifying ou 
| mut 
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utual regard, by viſits, and every token of friendſhip 
nd zeal, The gentleman to whom we are indebted for 
nis account, mentions Monſieur de Peyrouſe with the 
 -heſt reſpect, as an officer of eminent qualifications, 
and a man of exemplary humanity, of which he gave 
roof, in a ſtriking, as well as Jaudable, inſtance of con- 
1u&, when ordered to deſtroy our ſettlement at Honduras 
1 the laſt war. He always mentioned the name and 
alents of Captain Cook in the moſt feeling manner, 
and declared, with the utmoſt frankneſs and candour, 
mat “ our illuſtrious circumnavigator had left nothing 
o thoſe who might follow in his track to deſcribe or fill 
» Being aſked what reception he had met with when 
e touched at the Sandwich-Ilands, his anſwer is highly 
orthy of notice: © During the whole of our voyage in 
he South-Seas, ſaid he, the people of the Sandwich- 
lands were the only Indians who never gave us cauſe 
f complaint. They furniſhed us liberally with provi- 
ions, and adminiſtered cheerfully to all our wants.“ It 
s remarked, upon this occaſion, with equal candour, 
Whit Owhyhee was not one of the iſlands viſited by that 
| Navigator. 7 
Captain Hunter obſerves, © That with a ſmall com- 
any he was one day on ſhore in another part of the 
arbour, making friendſhip with a party of the natives, 
ben in a ſhort time their numbers increaſed to eighty 
„ nincty men, all armed with a lance and throwing- 
fick, and many with the addition of a ſhield made of 
e bark of a tree: ſome were in thang an oblong ſquare, 
ad others of theſe ſhields were owl; theſe were the 
WH cit ſhiclds we had ſeen in the countfy ; it has been ſince 
Wound that they are in general made of wood. The 
atiyes were much ſurpriſed at one of our gentlemen, 
ho, pulling a piſtol out of his pocket, that was loaded 
vith ball, and ſtanding at ſome diſtance, fired the ball 
Wic0ugit the thickeſt part of the ſhield; which they ex- 
mined with aſtoniſhment, and ſeemed to wonder that 
in a ſo ſmalldhould be capable of wounding 
ſo deep. 


o quarrel; we gave them ſuch little preſents as we had 
vith us, with which they ſeemed well pleaſed ; although 
e had much reaſon afterwards to believe that ſuch trifles 
pnly pleaſed them as baubles do children, for a moment ; 
or at other times we had frequently found our preſents 
ing diſperſed on the beach, though caught at by theſe 
"Is with apparent avidity at the time they were 
tered, 

* While we were employed with this party, we ob- 
red at a diſtanee a number of women, who were 
wepmng trom their conceahments, but durſt not gratif 
heir natural curiofity, by appeating openly and convert- 
ig with us; as the men appeared here to be very abſo- 
ute, I ſignified to the men, that we had obſerved the 
omen, and that I wiſhed to make them ſome preſents, 
they might be permitted to come forward and receive 


hem. The men ſeemed unwilling to ſuffer them to 
Avance 


« The natives were noiſy, but did not appear diſpoſed 


; for we had frequently obſerved, that they took 


ts 


| 


particular care upon every occaſion to keep the women 
at a diſtance, and I beheve wholly from an 1dea of 
danger. They deſired to have the preſents for the wo- 
men, and they would carry and deliver them; but to 
this propoſal I poſitively refuſed to agree, and made them 
underſtand, that unleſs they were allowed to come for- 
ward, they ſhould not have any. V deg 

« Finding I was determined, an old man, who ſeemed 
to have the principal authority, directed the women to 
advance, which they did immediately, with much goud 
humour; and, during the whole time that we were 
decorating them with beads, . rags of white linen, and 
ſome other trifles, they laughed immoderately, although 
trembling at the ſame time through an idea of danger. 
Moſt of thoſ: we ſaw at this time were young women, 
who I judged were from eighteen to twenty-five years of 
age: they were all perfectly naked, as when firit born; 
are in general well made, not quite fo chin as the men, 
but rather ſmaller limbed.” : 

The account further obſerves; that the men, being 
armed, ſcarified, and painted, drew themfelves up in a 
line on the beach, and each man had a green bough in 
his hand, as a ſign of friendſhip; their diſpoſition was as 
regular as any well diſciplined troops could have been 
and this party, it was apprehended, they deſigned entire! 
for the defence of the women, it any inſult had been 
offered them. At this interview, two very ſtout men 
were alſo placed upon a rock, near to where the boats 
lay, as centinels, for they never moved from the ſpot till 
the boats left the beach; ſo that it is probable they were 
ordered there to watch the motions of their viſitors. 

As the governor was exploring Broken-Bay, which 
is contiguous to Port- Jackſon, he faw a great number of 
the natives. One of the females had formed an attach- 
ment to his great coat; and to obtain it ſhe uſed a variety 
of means. Firſt, ſhe danced and played a number of 
antic tricks; but finding this mode ineffectual, ſhe had 
recourſe to tears, which ſhe ſhed plentifully. This 
expedient not anſwering, ſhe ceaſed from weeping, and 
appeared as cheerful as any of the party around her. We 
have introduced this incident, to ſhew that they are not a 
people devoid of art and ſineſſe, in order to obtain their 
ends; for though their women appeared with ſuch few 
decorations, yet it was evident they had no averſion to 


finery. 


The ſurgeon obſerved, at a repaſt, wherein he grouped 
with the natives, one of the women who ſat next to 
him, obſerving that he had a white handkerchief in 
his hand, exhibited a number of laſcivious airs, in order 
to obtain it. He therefore'tore it into ribbons, being 


deſirous of multiplying one preſent into many, with 


which he decorated her head and neck. On her admiring 
the buttons of his coat, as he had nothing elſe left, he 
cut them away, and tied them round her waiſt, Thus 
ornamented, and charmed with her acquirements, ſhe' 
turned away with a look of inexpreſſible archneſs and 
joy, which feemed to ſhew that, like the women in the 
South-Seas in general, tiey are fond of new ornaments, 
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He alſo obſerved, that there is no hoſpitality nor harmony 
among them; as appeared from their eating fo greedily 
without. regarding the accommodation of any about 
them; devouring the fiſh voraciouſly, which had been. 


' thrown on the fire and ſcarcely warm. 


Theſe people are very ravenous in their appetites, as 
appears from the following inſtance. One of the officers 
ſhot a bird, which fell at an old man's feet. The explo- 
ſion at firſt greatly alarmed him; but perceiving no ill 
was intended, he ſoon got over his fears. "The bird was 
then given to him, which, having barely plucked, and 
not more than half broiled, he devoured, entrails, bones 


and all. 


A convict, who had been gathering what they call 


ſweet tea, about a mile from the camp, met a party of 
the natives, conſiſting of fourteen,, by whom he was 
beaten and wounded with the ſtick uſed in throwing 
their ſpears. They then made him ſtrip, and would 
have taken from him his clothes, and probably his life, had 


it not been for the report of ſome muſkets, which they 


no ſooner heard than they ran away. 

The following circumſtances will convince us of the 
deſtructive nature of their weapons, and their ſkill and 
adroitneſs in the uſe of them. A convict, being in a 
ſtate of convaleſcence, had obtained permiſſion from the 
governor to go a little way up the country, to gather 
herbs, for the purpoſe of making tea. This man, after 
night ſet in, was brought to the hoſpital, with one of the 
ſpears uſed by the natives ſticking in his loins. It had 
been darted at him as he was ſtooping, and while his 
back was turned to the aflailant. The weapon was 
barbed, and ſtuck ſo very faſt, that it would admit of no 
motion. ; 
conſiderable length and depth, with ſome diſſiculty ex- 
tracted the ſpear, which had penetrated the fleſn nearly 
three inches. After the operation, the convict gave in- 
formation, that he had received his wound from three of 
the natives, who came behind him at a time when he 
expected no perſon to be near him, except another con- 
vict, whom he had met a little before, employed on the 


ſame buſineſs as himſelf. He added, that after the had 
wounded him, the 


beat him in a cruel manner; and 
tripping the clothes from his back, carried them off, 
making ſigns to him (as he interpreted them) to return to 
the camp. He further related, that after they had left 
him, he ſaw his fellow convict in the poſſeſſion of another 
party of the natives, who were dragging him along, with 
his head bleeding, and ſeemingly in great diitre's; vhile 
he himſelf was fo exhauſted with the loſs of blood, that 
in{tead of being able to aſſiſt his companion, he was 
happy to efcape with his life. 

They afterwards continued to avail themſelves of 
every opportunity of exerciſing their cruelty- on our 
people. Ansefficer of the marines, who had been up 
the harbour to procure ſome ruches tor thatch, brought 
to the hoſpital the bodies of tWo men employed as ruih- 
cutters, whom he found murdered by the natives in a 
ſhockiug manner. One of thenr vas transxed thro: 


The ſurgeon, after dilating the wound to a 


—_ 


the breaſt with one of their ſpears, which was extra 
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tal. is ſkull was divided and comminuted fo much, 


ſome trifling marks of violence about him. 


of the ſettlement, that, going upon an excurſion, the 


the weſtward. 


conſidering the rudeneſs of the inſtruments with whid 


from difagreeable; and their teeth even and White 
mentioned by Damier, was feen in almoſt the whole d 


tallts- of the weſtern ſide of the continent to be, att 


with great difficulty and force. He had two other ſpear, 
ſticking in him to a depth which muſt have proved mor- 


that his brains eaſily found a paſſage through. Hi, 
eyes were out. The other was a youth, and had only 
This Jat 
could not have been many hours dead ; for — 
officer found him among ſome mangrove trees, and at 
conſiderable diſtance from where the other man lay, he 
was not ſtiff, nor very cold; nor was he perfectly fn 
when brought to the hoſpital. The natives, whenever 
an opportunity offers, never fail to ſteal or deſtroy an 
of the live ſtock they can poſſibly get poſſeſſion of. Ny; 
are they leſs cowardly than cruel ; for they always behaye 
with an apparent civility when they fall in with men 
that are armed; but when they meet perſons unarmed, 
they ſeldom fail to take every advantage of them; in 
conſequence of which, many of the convicts have fallen 
ſacrihces to theſe ſavages: but the ſoldiers they never 
aſſail, being always terrified at the fight of a red coat. 
Theſe people are very happy at grimace and mimicry; 
as an inſtance of which, it is remarked by the ſurgeon 


obſerved a party of the natives fiſhing, and fat down 
near the bank, to watch their motions. To paſs away 
time, one of the gentlemen ſung ſeveral ſongs ; ani 
when he had done, the females in the canoes either ſuns i 
one of their own ſongs, or imitated him, in which they 
ſucceeded beyond conception. Any thing ſpoken by ou 
people they moſt accurately recited, and this in a man- 
ner in which the Europeans fell greatly ſhort in their 
attempts to repeat the language after them, which ſhew 
ne ſtrength of their organical powers. Nor are the 
without ingenuity, as appeared from various figures ob- 
ſerved by a party of our people on their excurſion 9 
Theſe figures were cut on the ſmooth 
ſurface of fome large Trazies, and conſiſted chiefly d 
repreſentations of themſelves in different attitudes, 
their canoes, of feveral ſorts of fith, and animals: an 


the figures mult have been executed, they ſeemed u 
exhivit'tolerable likeneſſes. 

The natives are generally of the common ſtature; 
but their limbs are remarkably ſmall. Their ſkin is d 
the colour of wood foot, or what would be called 2 
dark Chocolate colour. Their hair is black, but net 
woolly ; it is ſhort, but not cropt; in ſome lank, i 
others curled. Some parts of their bodies are paint 
red; and the upper lip and breaſts of ſome of them an 
painted with ftreaks of whiz. Their features are ia 


Their voices are foft and tuneable. It is remarked, tu 
the deficiency of one of the fore teeth of the upper j 


the men; but their organs of' ſight, ſo far from being 
defective, as that author mentions thoſe of the 11n2% 
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on the upper part of their arms, made of plaited hair. 
hey are fond of ornament, though abſolutely without. 
| i721: and one of them, to whom was given an old 
| 15 inſtead of throwing it over any part of the body, 
edit as a fillet round his head. | : 

Both men and women go ſtark, naked, and ſeem to 
ve no more ſenſe of indecency in diſcovering their 


hole body, than. the inhabitants. of England have in 
{covering their hands and face. "Their principal orna- 


ent is the bone which they thruſt through the carti- 
verſion of taſte could induce them to think this a 
corationy or what could prompt them, before they had 
vorn it, or ſeen it worn, to ſuffer the pain and incon- 
enience that muſt of neceſlity attend it, is perhaps 
eyond the power of human fagacity to determine. As 
s bone is as thick as a man's finger, and between five 
nd fix inches long, it reaches quite acroſs the face, and 
p effectually ſtops up both the noſtrils, that they are 
prced to keep their mouths wide open for breath, and 
112 ſo when they attempt to ſpeak, that they are 
arcely intelligible even to each other. The ſeamen, 
ith ſome humour, called it the ſpritfail-yard ; and, 
ndced, it had ſo ludicrous an appearznce, that, till our 
deople were uſed to it, they found it difficult to- refrain 
om laughter. Beſides the noſe-jewel, they have neck- 
ces 5 of ſhells, very neatly cut and ſtrung toge- 
er; bracelets of ſmall cord, wound two or three times 
bout the upper part of their arm; and a ſtring of 
aited human hair, about as thick as a thread of yarn, 
ied round the wailt, Some of them have alſo gorgets 
f ſhells hanging round the neck, ſo as to reach acroſs 
he breaſt, IP | 2 0 
Though theſe people wear no clothes, their bo- 
ies have a covering beſides the dirt; for they paint 
em both white and red. The red is commonly laid 
dn in broad patches upon the ſhoulders and breaſt; 
nd che white ſtripes, ſome narrow and ſome broad: 
he narrow are drawn over the limbs, and the broad 
dver the body, not without ſome degree of taſte. The 
mite is alſo laid on in ſmall patches upon the face, 
nd drawn in a circle round cach eye. The red ſeemed 
o be ochre, but what the white was could not be diſ- 
overed: it was cloſæ grained, ſaponaceous to the touch, 
nd heavy, - Beſides the paint with which they beſmear 
heir bodies, they allo ute greaſe, or ſome ſtinking oily 
ubſtance, for the ſame purpoſe. Some of them orna- 
nent their hair with the teeth of fiſh, faſtened on by 
zum and the {kin of the kanguroo. | 
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001-5, but lazge ſcars, in irregular lines, which ap- 
peared to be the remains of wounds they had inflicted 
pon themſelves with ſome blunt inſtrument, and which 
Nr peonle To 1 * 
wr people uncerſtood, by ſigns, to have been memori- 
ea e 88 , 2 | | 
o 212! for their dead relations or friends. 

they ſecmed to ſet fo great a value upon ſuch orna- 
Acnts as nty had, that they would never part wich the 


arkably quick and piercing. They have bracelets | leaſt article for any thing that could be offered; which 


form, and more ſhowy materials. 


doe that divides the noſtrils from each other. What 


| which the hre is made. 


No marks of diſeaſe or fores were found upon their 
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was the more extraordinary, as the European beads and 
ribbons were ornaments of the ſame kind, but of better 


© Though, as before obſerved, both ſexes, and thoſe 

of all ages, are invariably found naked, it muſt not be 

inferred from this, that cuſtom ſo inures them to the 

change of the elements, as to make them bear, with in- 

difference, the extremes of heat and cold; for they give 

viſible and repeated proofs, that the latter affects them 

ſeverely, when they are ſeen ſhivering and huddling 

themſelves up in heaps. in their huts, or the caverns of 
the rocks, until a fire can be kindled. 

Theſe people have no fixed habitations, for nothing 

can be ſeen like a town or village in the whole country. 

Their houſes, if fo they may be called, are conſtructed 

without art or induſtry. They are built with pliable rods, 
not thicker than a finger, in the form of an oven, by 
| bending them, and ſticking the two ends to the ground. 

| The covering is of plain leaves, and pieces of bark; 
and the entrance by a large hole at one end, oppoſite to 
Some of them are juſt high 
enough to fit upright in, but not large enough for a 
man to extend himſelf in any direction; ſo that the 
| tenants of theſe hovels are under the neceſſity of coiling 
themſelves with their heels to their heads, in order to 
make room for three or four of them to ſteep together. 
The warmer the weather, the lighter the ſheds are 
conſtructed. One fide is entirely open, and none .of 
them are more than four feet deep. They are put up 
occaſionally, as exigence may require, by thofe people, 
who may be conſidered as a wandering herd, in queſt 

of any place that woud furniſh them with a temporary 
ſubſiſtence, and therefore leave them behind them when 
they remove to anvther pet. When they take up their 
reſidence only for a night in a place, they put up no ſhed, 
but repoſe on the graſs, which groves to a great height 
in this country. 

A kind of oblong veſſel was the only furniture be- 
longing to theſe houfes, that fell under obſervation; it 
was made of bark, by the ſimple contrivance of tying 
up the two ends with a withy, which, not being cut oft; 
ſerves for a handle. Their chief utenſil is a ſmall bag, 
about the ſize of a moderate cabbaze-:ict, which is made 
by laying threads loop within loop, fornewhat in the 
manner uſed by ladies to make purtes, This bag the 
ma carries looſe upon Eis back with a {mall ifring, 
which paſles over his head. It generally contains a lump. 
or two of paint or reſin, ſome h{th-hovks and lines, a 
few points of darts, and their uſual ornaments, Which 
include all the worldly treature of the richeſt man among 
them. > 
* "They are utterly ſtrangers to that uſeful branch of 
Knowledge, the cultivation of the ground, and wholly. 
depend tor food on the few fruit they gather; the roots 
they dig up in the ſwamps; and the fifth they. pick up 


along thore, or contrive to ſtrike from their canoes with: 
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whole of their time, probably from its forming the chief 
part of their ſubſiſtence, which, obſervation has proved, 
cannot be procured without the moſt painful labour, and 
umvearied aſſiduity. They ſometimes indeed contrive 
to kill the kanguroo, and ſome birds; but theſe are ſo 
ſhy, that our people find it difficult to get within reach 
of them with a fowling-piece. "The only vegeta- 
ble that can be onſidered as an article of food 1s 
the yam. 
Many of their fiſh-hooks are extremely ſmall, but 
made with great nicety; and their mode of ſtriking tur- 
tle is curious. For this purpoſe they have a peg of 
wood, about a foot in length, and well bearded. This 
fits into a ſocket, at the end of a ſtaff of light wood, in 
length about ſeven or eight feet, and about the thick- 
neſs of a man's wriſt. One end of a looſe line, about 
three or four fathoms long, is tied to-the ſtaff, and the 
other end faſtened to the peg, In order to ſtrike the 
turtle, the peg is fixed into the ſocket, ſo that, when 
it has entered the body, and 1s there retained by the barb, 
the ſtaff flies oft, and ſerves for a float to trace their ob- 
ject in the water. 
In general they do not eat animal-food raw; but bav- 
ing no veſſel in which water can be boiled, they either 


broil it upon the coals, or bake it in a hole by the help 


of hot ſtones. : 

No figns of any religion has been obſerved among 
them, yet they are not entirely ignorant of a future ſtate, 
as they ſay the bones of the dead are in the grave, and 
the body (probably they mean the ſoul) is in the clouds : 
Wolarre-warre once afſxed the judge-advocate, if the 
white men went to the clouds alfo ? 

They put their dead for ſome time in a fire; after 
which they are laid at length in a grave, dug very clean 
out, the bottom being firſt very carefully covered with 
long graſs, or fern; the body is then put in, and covere 
over,with long graſs, and the grave is then filled with 
earth, the mould riſing above it as in England. 

Wolarre-warre affirms, that there are apparitions in 
the country, which he calls mane. He deicribes them 
as coming up with a ſtrange noiſe, and catching hold of 
any one by the throat. He made uſe of many words on 
this occaſion, and pointed up to the ſky. He alſo re- 
lated; that theſe apparitions ſinge the beards and the 
hair: this he deſcribes as a very painful operation, rub- 
bing his tace after every operation of the brand. 

'The ſun, moon, and ſtars, they call were, bad. A 
native girl among our people, once went into very vio- 
lent convulſions on ſeeing a falling ſtar, and ſaid, that 
every body would be deſtroyed, though ſome who were 
about her obſerved, that ſhe particularly alluded to the 
Aturray netuce, the Sirius. 

To give ſome idea of their language: the emu mar- 
vang), the patagorang, and the menagine, a ſmall ani- 
mal, are all named go-along, which term is ſuppoſed to 
mean an animal, as Wolarre-warre uſes it in contradiſ- 
tinction to a bird or a fiſh, On being aſked if the emu 
was a bird (binyan) he ſhook his head, and faid, go-a/21:7. 


| He calls Governor Phillip, beanga, father, and nan 


calls babunna, brother. Wolarre-warre ſings a Treat 


joy, from wt eee until ſun-riſe. 


| when not hard preſſed, has been meaſured, and found 8 


himſelf dear, fon. The judge and commiſſary he 


deal, and with much variety. The following are fone 
words which were caught: E eye at wange-wandeliah 
chiango wandego mangenny wakey angoul barre hy 
lah barrema.” In counting the ' numerals, he canny 
reckon beyond four; which he does in this manner: 
One, wogul or ya-ole; two, bulla and yablowxe; three, 
boorooi, or brews; four,'cal-una-long. Qn Ilaying*dow; 
a fifth object, he named it with theereſt, marry-dio!z 

2 calls the four principal winds by the following 
names: The north, boo-roo-way; the ſouth, bain-mez. 
ree; the weſt, bow- wan; the eaſt, gonie-mah. H. 
throws the ſpear ninety yards with great force and c. 
actneſs. 

The following is the deſcription of a family in Ney 
South-Wales: The natives ſing an hymn, or ſong d 
They procure fir 
with infinite labour, by fixing the pointed end of a round 
piece of ſtick into a hole, made in a flat piece of wood, 
and twirling it round ſwiftly betwixt both hands, fliding 
them at the ſame time upwards and downwards, unt 
the operator is fatigued, when he is relieved by ſome d 
his companions, who are all ſeated in a circle for that 
purpoſe, and each takes his turn in the operation, unti 
fire is procured. This being a tedious proceſs, it i; 
no wonder that they are never ſeen without a piece d 
lighted wood in their hand. 

When equipped for any exploit, the natives ar 
armed with a ſhield, made of the bark of a tree, with 
which they very dexterouſly ward off any thing thrown 
at them. They have alſo a bludgeon, or club, about 
twenty inches long, with a large and pointed end ; and 
ſometimes a ſtone hatchet. Iheſe make up the catz- 
logue of their military implements. But the principa 
means of annoying their European viſitors was by ſet— 
ting fire to the high graſs, which, being very dry, burit 
with great rapidity, and did much damage. 

Ihe kanguroo is one of the moſt valuable animal 
produced in this iſland, it grows to a very conſiderable 
ze; ſome of them weigh not leſs than 130 pounds. A 
male of 130 pounds weight has been killed, whoſe d- 
menſions were as follow: Extreme length, ſeven feet 
three inches; length of the tail, three feet four inches 
and a half; length of the hinder legs, three feet two 
inches; length of the fore paws, one foot ſeven inches 
and a half; circumference of the tail at the root, on 
toot hve inches. Notwithſtanding, this, the kangurog 
on being brought forth, is not larger than a rat. 1 
running, this animal confines himſelf entirely to 
hinder legs, which are poſſeſſed with an extraordinatf 
muſcular power. Their ſpegd is very great, though nd 
in general quite equal to that of a greyhound : but whel 
the greyhounds are ſo fortunate 'as to ſeize them, the 
are incapable of retaining their hold, from the amazing 
ſtruggles of the animal. "The bound of the kanguro 
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; -ced twenty feet. At what time of the year they co- 
ate, and in what manner, is not known. The teſti- 
es ot the male are placed contrary to the uſual order of 


4 ture. ; 


When young, the kanguroo eats tender and well 


roured, taſting like veal ; but the old ones are more 
dugh and ſtringy than bull-beef. They are not carni- 
porous, but ſubſiſt altogether on particular flowers and 
Their bleat 1s mournful, and very different from 


als. ” . . 1 
at of any other animal: it is, however, ſeldom heard 


duch, or pocket, in which ſhe carries her young. 
me have been ſhot with a young one, not larger than 
walnut, ſticking to a teat in this pocket. Others 
ith young ones no bigger than a rat; one of which 

25 moſt perfectly formed, with every mark and diſtin- 
y ming charaCteriſtic of the kanguroo. Of its natural 
{tory at preſent little is known : from which the au- 
lor of the lateſt narratives of the tranſactions, diſcove- 
es, and remarks on this part of the globe, very perti- 
ently infers, that, as ſo very little knowledge is as yet 
tained of its habits, haunts, and cultoms, to attempt 
rticular and accurate deſcriptions of it, might beget 
ror, which time, or a fuller knowledge of its proper- 
es, would directly contradift. It is further added, 
at, with reſpect to mere conjectures (and ſuch too 
ſten are impoſed on the public for inconteſtable facts) 
cannot be improper to ſuppreſs them. 


e kanguroo. The Chace, if in an open field (which 
me place moſt frequented by that animal) is ſeldom 
ore than eight or ten minutes; and if there are more 
gs than one, ſeldom ſo long. As ſoon as the hound 
zes him, he turns, and catching hold with the nails 
F his fore-paws, ſprings upon and {ſtrikes at the dog 
With the claws of his hind-feet, which are wonderful] 
rong, and tears him to ſuch a degree, that it has fre- 
uently happened, that we have been under the neceflity 
carrying the dog home, from the ſeverity of his 
Pounds. Few of theſe animals have ever effected their 
ape after being ſeized by the dog, for they have ge- 
erally caught them by the throat, and there held them 
ntil they were affiſted, although many of them have 
ery near loſt their lives in the ſtruggle. Some of the 
ale kanguroos are of a very large ſize, and, when ſit- 
ng on their haunches, were five feet eight inches high. 
uch an animal is too ſtrong for a ſingle dog, and, 
ough he might be much wounded, would, except the 
g had aſſiſtance at hand, certainly kill him. Theſe 
gs may be more fieree, but they do not appear to be 
ſtrong as our large greyhound. There was one ſeen 
purſuit of a kanguroo by a perſon who was em- 
oyed in ſhooting, who, mf{taking the two animals as 
cy palizd him to be of the kind he was looking for, he 
red at the hindmoſt. and brought him down; but when 
- Came up, it proved to be a native dog, Of thoſe 
oss We have had many which were taken when young, 
ut never could cure them of their natural ferocity. 


t in the young ones. The female opoſſum has a 


The native dog of this country is much fiercer than 


1 


Although well fed, they would at all times, but parti- 
cularly in the dark, fly at young pigs, chickens, or any 
ſmall animal which they might de able to conquer, and 
immediately kill, and generally eat them. The writer 
of this account tells us, he had one which was a little 
puppy when caught, but notwithſtanding he took much 
pains to correct and cure it of its ſavageneſs, perceived 
it took every opportunity it met with, to ſnap off the 


head of a fovel, or worry a pig, and would do it in defi- 


ance of correction. They are a very good-natured ahi- 
mal when domeſticated, but it is thought impoſſible to 
cure that ſavageneſs which all of them ſeem to poſſeſs. 

The animals here partake, in a great meaſure, of the 
nature of the kanguroo. There is the kanguroo opoſ- 
ſum, the kanguroo rat, &c. the formation of the four 
legs and feet of which bear no proportion to the length 
of the hind legs. There is a quadruped, which the na- 
tives call gus//. It reſembles a pole-cat. The back is 
brown, ſpotted with white; and the belly white, un- 
mixed. To beaſts of prey our people were utter ſtran- 
gers; nor have they yet any cauſe to believe that they 
exiſt in the country. And happy it is for them that 
they do not, as their preſence would deprive them of the 
only freſh meals the ſettlement affords, the fleſh of the 
kanguroo. The only domeſtic animal they have is the 
dog, which, in their language, is called dings, and much 
reſembles the fox dog of England. Theſe animals are 
equally ſhy of ſtrangers, and attached to the natives. 

There are many different kinds of bats, particularly 
one, which is larger than a partridge. Our people 
were not fortunate enough to take one, eithes alive or 
dead. 

As moſt of the large trees are hollow, by being rot- 
ten in the heart, the opoſſum, kanguroo rat, ſquirrel, 
and various other animals which inhabit the woods, 
when they are purſued, commonly run into the hollow 
of a tree: in order therefore to make ſure of them 
(which the natives ſeldom fail in) when they find them 
in the tree, one man climbs even the talle{t tree with 
much eaſe, by means of notches at convenient diſtances, 
that are made with a ſtone hatchet : when he is arrived 
at the top, or where there may be an outlet for the ani- 
mal, he fits there with a club or ſtick in his hand, while 
another perſon below applies a fire to the lower onen- 
ing, and filis the hollow of the tree with ſmoke :, this 
obliges the animal to attempt , to make its eſcape, either 
upwards or downwards; but which ever way it goes, it 
is almoſt certain of death, for they very ſeldom eſcape. 
They alſo, when in conſiderable numbers, ſet the coun- 
try on firt for ſeveral miles extent, which, it is gene- 
rally underſtood, is for the purpoſe of diſturbing ſuch 
animals as may be wichin reach of the conflagration, 
whereby they have an opportunity of killing many. 

Birds of various kinds are very numerous here, 
amongſt which are many of exquiſite beauty, particu- 
larly loriquets and cocxatoos. The water fowl are, 
gulls, ſhags; folan geeſe, or gannets, - of two forts ; 
boobies, noddies, curlieus, ducks, pelicans of an 
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enormous ſize, and many others. One of the moſt 
remarkable was black and white, much larger than a 
ſwan, and in ſhape ſomewhat reſembling a pelican. 
The land birds are, crows, parrots, pigeons, doves, 
quails, buſtards, herons, cranes, hawks, and eagles. 
But the bird which principally claims attention is the 
caſſowary, a ſpecies of oſtrich, approaching nearer to 
the emu of South-America than any other known. 
One of them was ſhot, at a conſiderable diſtance, with 
a ſingle ball, by a convict employed for that purpoſe 
by the governor. Its weight, when complete, was ſe- 
venty pounds; and its length, from the end of the toe 


to the tip.of the beak, ſeven feet two inches ; though. 


there was reaſon to believe it had not attained its full 
growth. - 

On diſſection, many anatomical ſingularities were 
obſerved : the gall-bladder was remarkably large, the 
liver not bigger than that of a barn-door.fowl ; and, 
after the ſtricteſt ſearch, no gizzard could be found. 
The legs, which were of a vaſt length, were covered 
with thick, ſtrong ſcales, plainly indicating the animal 
to be formed for living amidſt deſerts; and the foot 
differed from an oſtrich's by forming a triangle, inſtead 
of being cloven. Goldſmith, whoſe account of the 
emu is the only one we can refer to, ſays, “ that it is 
covered, from the back and rump, with long feathers, 
which fall backward, and cover the anus: theſe fea- 
thers are-grey on the back, and white on the belly.” 
The wings are ſo ſmall as hardly to deſerve the name, 
and are unfurniſhed with thoſe beautiful ornaments 
which adorn the wings of the oſtrich. All the feathers 
are extremely coarſe ; but the conſtruction of them 
deſerves notice : they grow in pairs from a fingle ſhaft, 
a ſingularity which the author we have quoted has 
omitted to remark. It my be preſumed, that theſe 
birds are not very ſcarce, as ſeveral have been ſeen, 
ſome of them immenſely large; but they are ſo wild 
as to make ſhooting them a matter of great difficulty. 
Though incapable of flying, they run with ſuch ſwilt- 
nefs, that our fleeteſt greyhounds are left far behind in 


every attempt to catch them. The fleſh was eaten, and 
taſted like beef. 


Here are in general excellent fiſh ; but ſeveral of 


them partake of the properties of the ſhark, like the 
animals in ſome degree reſembling the kanguroo. 
The land, the graſs, the trees, the animals, the birds 
and the fiſh, in their different ſpecies, approach by 
ſtrong ſhades of fimilitude to each other. A certain 
likeneſs runs through the whole. They are in general 

alatable, and fome of them are very delicious. Upon 
the ſhoals and reefs are incredible numbers of the fine{t 
green turtle in the world, and oylters of various kinds, 
particularly the rock-oyiter, and the pearl-oyiter, The 
cockles are of ſuch an enormous ſize, that one of them 
is more than one perſon can eat. There are alſo large 
muſcles, and ſtingrays, which weigh no leſs than 330 
pounds after the entrails are taken out. In the rivers 
and ſalt creeks arc alligators, A ſhark of an enormous 


dians, probably from having felt the effects of the; 
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form a purſe. 
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ſize was found here, which meaſured, at the ſhoulder 
ſix feet and a half in circumference, His liver yielded 
twenty-four gallons of oil; and in his ſtomach wy 


found the head of a fiſh of the like.ſpecies. The I. 


voracious fury, teſtify the utmoſt horror on ſeeing tles 
terrible fiſh. | 8 
Among the inſeQs here, 1s a very peculiar kind 9 
ant, as green as a leaf. They live upon trees, when 
they build their neſts. Theſe neſts are of a very cut 
ous ſtructure : they are formed by bending down ſee, 
ral of the leaves, each of which is as broad as a man; 
hand: they glue the points of them together, ſo as y 
The viſcus uſed for this purpoſe is u 
animal juice, which nature has enabled them to en 
cuate, Their method of firſt bending down the leave 
our naturaliſts had not an opportunity to obſerve ; hy 
they faw thouſands uniting all their ſtrength to holf 
them in this poſition, while other buſy multitude 
were employed within, in applying the gluten thy 
was to prevent their returning back. To ſatisfy then. 
ſelves that the leaves were bent and held down by 
the efforts of theſe diminutive artificers, our pecollii 
diſturbed them in their work; and, as ſoon as the 
were driven from their ſtation, the leaves, on which 
they were employed, ſprang up with a force mui 
greater than they could have thought them able uM 
conquer by any combination of their ſtrength. * Bui 
though our people gratified their curioſity at the H 
pence of theſe inſects, the injury did not go unt 
venged, for thouſands immediately threw themſclraM 
upon them, and gave them intolerable pain with thei 
ſtings, eſpecially thoſe which took poſſeſſion of wh 
neck and hair, from whence they were not call 
driven. | 
There are upon the leaves of the mangrot 
great numbers of ſmall green caterpillars ; their for 
heads are thick ſet with hairs, and they range upd 
the leaves, ſide by ſide, like a file of ſoldiers, to tk 
number of twenty or thirty together; the hair of ta 
bodics, on touching them, have the quality of a- nette 
and give a more acute, though leſs durable pain. 
With reſpect to the climate, it is undoubtedly 9c 
deſirable to live in. In ſummer the heats are uſail 
moderated by the ſea breeze, which ſets in early; a 
in winter the degree of cold is fo flight, as to occalid 
but little inconvenience. It is remarked, as a circull 
ſtance peculiar to this country, that every part of! 
cven the motſtynacceſiible and rocky, appears as hi 
certain times of the year, it was all on fire. Indy 
in many parts, large trees are ſeen, the trunks 
branches of which are evidently rent and demolill 
by lightning. The ground was fo very dry and pate 
ed, that poles or pegs could not be driven into it Wi 
out conſiderable difficulty and labour. | 
As the governor was invariably intent on expfonß 
the country, he for that end formed a party, witi l 
wearicd indultry, and great toil, traverſing an extents 
| h tua 
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a& of ground, which appeared, from ſuch obſervati- 
ns as could be made, capable of producing every thing 
Mich a happy ſoil and genial climate can bring forth. 
he face of the country was ſuch as to promiſe ſuc- 


as found to be much richer than it was deſcribed by 
aptain Cook; as, inſtead of ſand, they found a deep 
lack mould, which ſeemed very fit for the produc- 
on of grain of any kind, But ſuch were the labour 
nd difficulty attending the clearing of the ground, 
hat, incredible as it may appear, it is a known fact, 
at ten or twelve men have been employed for five 
hole days in grubbing up a tree; and when this has 
een effected, the timber has only been fit for fire- 
-o0d; ſo that, in conſequence of the great labour in 
learing the ground, and the weak ſtate of the people, 
» which may be added the ſcarcity of tools, molt of 
boſe brought from England being loſt in the woods 
mong the graſs, through the careleſſneſs of the con- 
icts, the proſpect of future ſucceſs is not the moſt 
iromiling, till they can ſo far clear the ground, as to 
broduce a ſufficient ſupport for the new ſettlement : 
but, nevertheleſs, the richneſs of the ſoil will amply re- 
day them, when this difficulty is happily ſurmounted. 
The timber was found to be very unfit for build- 
ng ; the only purpoſe for which it will anſwer is fire- 
rood, and for that it is excellent: but in other re- 
pets, it is the worlt wood that any country or climate 
an produce; although ſome of the trees, when ſtand- 
ng, appear fit for any uſe whatever, maſts for ſhipping 
jot excepted. Strange as it may be imagined, moſt 
the wood in this country, though dried ever ſo 
vel, will not float. Repeated trials have only ſerved 
o prove, that, immediately on immerſion, it ſinks to 
ne bottom like a ſtone, 
nany ſpecies. Among others, there was a large one, 
which yielded a gum not unlike that called dragon's 
blood. In the woods was found a tree, which bore 
WP vit that, in colour and ſhape, reſembled a cherry: 
3 he juice had an agreeable tartneſs, though but little 
our. 
Between the trees the ground is covered with 
praſs, of which there is great abundance, growing in 
zutts as large as can well be graſped in the hand, which 
tand very cloſe to cach other. In thoſe places where 


molt of them entirely new to an European, and ſur- 
palling in beauty, fragrance, and number, all ever ſcen 
in an uncuitivated ſtate. Among theſe a tall ſhrub, 
bearing an clegant white flower, which ſmells like 
Enolith May, is particularly delightful, and pertumes 
the r around to a great diſtance. 

A kind of vine grows here, which runs to a great 
tent along the ground: the ſtalk is not fo thick as 
the imatlelt honey-ſuckle, nor is the leaf ſo large as 
the common bay-leaf, though ſomewhat miar toit; 
ü pa he talle is ſweet, exactly like the liquorice root 
Ol che ſhops, Ol this the copvicts and ſoldiers make 

* | 


2 


ſs, whenever it ſhould be cultivated; for the ſoil. 


The trees were not of 


ces are {carce, a variety of flowering ſhrubs abound, | 


| an infuſion, which 1s tolerably leaſant, and ſerves as 
no bad ſuccedancum for tea, The ſurgeon found it to 
be a good peQtoral, and not at all unpleaſant. 2 

This country abounds with free-{tone of an excel- 
lent quality, which was conſidered as an happy cir- 
cumſtance, as it tended ſo materially to forward the in- 
tended plan of forming the town. The greateſt impedi- 
ment to building was a want of lime-{tone, of which 
no ſigns had hitherto appeared. Clay, for making 
bricks, abounding, a conſiderable quantity of them 
were burned, and ready for that neceſſary pur- . 
poſe. + | 

With; reſpect to the preſent ſlate of the colony, we 
muſt obſerve, that when the plan of the ſettlement was 
firſt projected, it was apprehended that the ſtores ſent 
from England, together with the produce of the coun- 
try, would be ſufficient for the ſupport of the people, 
till they ſhould receive a further ſupply, but the eatable 
vegetable productions being ſo ſcarce, the animal 
productions not abounding in that degree as was ima- 
gined, and the fiſheries proving unſucceſsful, they 
were, in conſequence, reduced to an allowance of two 
ounces of meat à day; and freſh proviſions became 
ſcarcer than in a blockaded town. The little live 
ſtock which, at ſo much expence, and with fo many 
diihculties, had been brought on ſhore, prudence for- 
bad the uſe of; and fiſh, which, for a ſhort time, 
had been tolerably plenty, was become very ſcarce; 
ſo that had it not been for a ſtray kanguroo, Which 
fortune now-and-then threw in the way, the people 
would, in general, have been ſtrangers to the taſte of 
freſh food. | 

In conſequence of this ſcarcity of wholeſome provi- 
ſions, the ſcurvy began its uſual ravages, and extended 
its bancful influence through all defcriptions of perſons, 
particularly as the eatable vegetable productions of the 
country neither abound, nor are efficacious m the re- 
moval of this diſcaſe. Many other calamitous circum- 
ſtances combined to aggravate their diflreſs; and, 
amongſt others, the whole ſtock of black cattle, con- 
ſiſting of five cows and a bull, had ſtrayed into the 
woods, and, notwithſtanding the molt diligent ſearch, 
could not be found. But at length they were happil 
relieved by the arrival of the fleet from England with 
ample ſupplies; and from the laſt accounts tranſmitted 
ſince that time, it appears, that the produce of the 
country being more abundant in conſequence of æ bet- 
ter knowledge being obtained of its reſources, and the 
fiſheries proving more ſucceſsful, they are now in a 
more comfortable ſituation; and their future proſpects 
are very promiling, as 1s evident from fome late ac- 
counts which were conveyed by Governor Philip to 
Lord Sydney, who cauſed them to be laid before the 
Houſe of Commons. 

Captain Hunter, before he left Port-Jackſon, gives 
an entertaining deſcription of a dance, with which the 
natives diverted the governor and his people, before he 
left the place, | 
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« The natives, he obſerves, were become very fa- 
miliar and intimate with every perſon in the ſettle- 
ment. Many of them now took up their reſt every 
night in ſome of the gentlemen's houſes ; their very 
unprovoked attack on the governor and his party, be- 
ing now paſſed oyer, and almoſt forgot. | 

« We have frequently obſerved, ſince this familiar 
intercourſe took place, that they often had a dance 
amongſt themſelves at night, on the lower part of Syd- 
ney-Cove, where a ſmall houſe had been built by the 
governor's order for their accommodation. It had 
been ſignified. to ſome of the principal amongſt them, 
that we ſhould be glad to have an opportunity of ſee- 
ing them dance, which they readily agreed to; and the 
following night was appointed, when the governor 
and a conſiderable number attended, every one being 
provided with arms of ſome kind; a caution, which, 
notwithſtanding friendly appearances, was generally 
allowed to be neceſſary; for experience had convinced 
us, that theſe people have a good deal of treachery in 


their diſpoſition. 


% Preparatory to this exhibition, much attention 
was paid to the decorating themſelves: they were all 
Adams and Eves, without even a ſingle fig-leaf, and 
alſo without their dignity. The young women were 
employed with all their art in painting the young men, 
who were chiefly ornamented with ſtreaks of white, 
done with pipe-clay, and in different forms, according 
to the taſte of the man himſelf, or to that of the lady 


who adorned him: no fop preparing for an aſſembly 


was ever more deſirous of making his perſon irreſiſti- 
bly beautiful. This paint, ſo much in uſe among 
them, could not be applied without a little moiſture ; 
and the lady, in drawing. theſe marks on the face, 
which were ſo eſſential a part of the decoration, I ob- 
ſerved frequently to ſpit in the face of her friend, whom 


ſhe was employed in adorning, in order to make the 


white clay mark the ſtronger. 

« When they were all prepared, we walked down 
to the place appointed after dark {for they prefer 
taking their amuſement by fire-light) we found ſeve- 
ral fires lighted, and a conſiderable number of people 
aſſembled. We walked round, to ſee that there were 
no armed lurkers among the buſhes. | 

« 'The dancers being ready, we were placed in a 
ſemicircle by Ba-na-lang and Co-al-by, who ſeemed 
to. have the chief authority and direQion. The dance 
was begun by a few young boys, and was increaſed by 
men and women, chiefly by the former, until their 
number amounted from twenty to twenty-ſix. Their 
dance was truly wild and favage, yet in many parts there 
appeared order and regularity. One man would fre- 


quently ſingle himſelf out from the dance, and, run- | 


ning round the whole of the performers, ſing out in a 


loud voice, uſing ſome expreſſions in one particular 


tone of voice which we could not underitand ; he 
would then join the dance, in which it was obſerved, ' 


that certain parties alternately led forward to the front, 


: 


q 


- all the performers ſat down on the ground, with thei 


and there exhibited, with their utmoſt {kill and apility 
all the various motions, which, with them, ſeemed t 
conſtitute the principal beauties of dancing. One g 
the moſt ſtriking was, that of placing their feet ven 
wide apart, and, by an extraordinary exertion of th 
muſcles of the thighs and legs, moving the knees in, 
trembling and very ſurpriſing manner, ſuch as none iſ 
us could imitate, which ſeemed to ſhew, that it u. 
quired much practice to arrive at any degree of perſe- 
tion in this ſingular motion, + 

„There appeared a great deal of variety in th; 
different dances; in one of which they paired them. 
ſelves, and frequently danced back to back; they then 
changed ſuddenly, and faced each other. Someting 


feet under them; and at a particular word or order 
they raiſed themſelves up. This motion they per. 
formed without any aſſiſtance from the hands. N 
they ran back in direct rows, then advanced in h 
ſame order; again they would form a circle, with ſon: 
diſtinguiſhed perſon in the centre, and ſometimes H 
whole of the performers would appear with a grea|i 
bough in their hands, which they held up in a conſpi- 
cuous manner. In all the different figures which the 
performed, they generally finiſhed by certain numben 
of their principal dancers advancing to the front, ani 
going through that favourite part of the dance, ti: 
quivering motion of the knees. Whenever this wa 
done, the whole company faced to the front, and wen 
through the ſame motions; but it was noticed, tht 
ſome were more frequently in the front than others, Wl 
and thoſe we ſuppoſed were ſuch as had great con- 
dence in their own ſkill in the execution of this ven 
dithcult part of the performance; and no doubt werf 
vain enough to outſhine in their ability the reſt of 1; 
company. On the whole, this exhibition was wil 
worth ſeeing; and this was the firſt opportunity t\l 
had offered tor us to ſee any thing of the kind ſince wl 
had been in the country. : | 3 
Their muſic conſiſted of two ſticks of very hav 
wood, one of which the muſician held upon his breath 
in\the manner of a violin, and ſtruck it with the oth 
in good order and regular time. The performer, will 
was a ſtout, ſtrong- voiced man, ſung the whole tim 
and frequently applied thoſe graces in muſic, the pil 
and forte. He was aſſiſted by ſeveral young boys all 
girls, who fat at his feet, and, by the manner of cron 
the thighs, made a hollow between them and their bel) 
upon which they beat time with the flat of their hath 
to as to make a kind of found, which will be þetter ut 
derſtood from the manner of its being produced, tit 
from any verbal deſcription, Theſe children allo fu! 
with the chief muſical performer, who Rood up ti 
whole time, and feemed to have the moſt laborious pi 
of the performance. They very frequently, at the co 
cluſion of the dance, would apply to us for our opill 
ons, or rather for marks of our approbation of their pe- 
formance, which we never failed to give, by oi 
| ; = repeatiſt 
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ing the boojery, which fignifies good; or boo- 
Pe aribberic, ag e Theſe ſigns of pleaſure 
us, ſeemed to giye them great ſatisfaction, and gene- 
ly produced more than ordinary exertions from the 
Mole company of performers in the next dance.“ 


— 


ate Accounts reſpefting the Colony at POR T- 
JACKSON, as far as Dec. 16, 1791. 


« ] T appears, that the great number of ſpermaceti. 
hales which had been feen on the coaſt of New 
duth-Wales, induced the maſters of thoſe veſſels 
hich were fitted out for that fiſhery (and intended, 
ter landing the convicts, to proceed to the north-weſt 
daſt of America) to try for a cargo here, 
« The Matilda, and the Mary-Ann tranſports, re- 
ned from their fiſhing-cruize on the 10th of No- 
ember 17901. Theſe vellels had run to the ſouthward 
| ſcarch of ſeals, and met with very bad weather, but 
no fiſh. The Matilda had put into Jervis-Bay, 
nich, according to the maſter's account, is a very fine 
SE cbour, capable of receiving the largeſt ſhips, and 
e anchorage very good. 'T heſe two veſſels, after re- 
ting, failed again to try for fiſh on this coaſt. 
« Our colony began to reap barley on the 22d of 
ovember, and the wheat was getting ripe. 
« The Supply armed tender, after having been un- 
Ir repair from the time ſhe returned from Norfolk- 
and, was found, on a ſurvey, to be in fo bad a ſtate, 
et the beſt repair which could be given her in this 
WD. would only render her ſerviceable for ſix 
0:5 longer; Governor Phillip, therefore, ordered her 
England, and ſhe failed on the 26th. of No- 
cm. 1 A 
From the debilitated Rate in which many of the 
pit were landed from the laſt ſhips, the number of 
& vere greatly increaſed : the ſurgeon's returns on 
e ech, being upwards of 400 fick at Parramatta; 
WW the ſame day medicines were diſtributed to 192 at 
ydney, To the number of ſick at Parramatta, up- 
arus of 100 may be added, who were ſo weak, that 
ley could not be put to any kind of labour, not even 


vo convicts died in the month of November, and in 
Icle people nature ſeemed to be fairly worn out: many 
them were fo thoroughly cxhauſted, that they expired 
Rhout a groan, and apparently without any kind of 
un. | 
W © >bowers of rain had been more frequent lately 
n for many months paſt, but not in the abundance 
ich ſche ground required; and from the extreme dry- 
ls of the weather, and from the ground not being ſut- 
ently worked before the maize was put into it, a 
eat number of acres was likel y to be deſtroyed. This 
one of the many inconveniences the ſettlement la- 
ured under, from the want of people to employ in 


riculture, Who would feel themſelves intereſted in the 


chat of pulling graſs for thatching the huts. Forty- 
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labour of thoſe that were under their direction, and who 
had ſome knowledge as farmers. 

„The following parcels of land were in cultivation 
at Parramatta in November 1791. 


* 


Acres Roods. Perches. 


331 2 5 in Maize. 
44 1 8 Wheat, 0 
6 1 30 Barley. bg 
1 o Oats. 
8. 8 Potatocs. 
&::: o Not cultivated, but cleared. 
4 2 1; Moſtly planted with vines. 
6 o © The governor's garden partly fown 
| with maize and wheat. 
80 o o Garden-ground belonging to indivi- 
| dua:s. 
17 © o Land in cultivation by the New 
South-Wales corps.“ 
150 © o Cleared, and to be ſowed witirturnips. 
91 3 2 Ground in cultivation by ſettlers. 
28 © o Ground in cultivation by officers of 
the civil and military. 
134 © oO Encloſed, and the timber thinned for 


feeding cattle. 
Mating in the whole upwards of 918 acres. 

« The above grounds were meaſured by David, 
Burton, the public gardener, who obſerves, that the 
ſoil in moit places is remarkably good, and only wants 
cultivation to be fit for any uſe, for the ground that has 
been the longeit in cultivation bears the beſt crops. 

« Of the convicts who were received by the laſt ſhips, 
there were great numbers of the worſt of characters, 
particularly amongſt thoſe who came from Ireland, and 
whole great ignorance Jed them into ſchemes more de- 
ſtructive to themſelves, than they were likely to be to 
the ſettlement. Some of theſe people had formed an 
idea, that they could go along the coaft, and ſubſiſt on 
oyſters and other ſhell-fiſh, till they reached ſome of the 

hineſe tettlements : others had heard, that there were 
a copper-coloured people only 130 miles to the north- 
ward, where they would be free. Full of theſe notions, 
three parties ſet of; but after ſtraggling about for many 
days, ſeveral of them were taken, and others returned 
to the ſettlement. Governor Phillip was leſs inclined 
to inflict any puniſhment on theſe people, than he was 
to puniſh thoſe who had deceived them by the informa- 
tion of “ not being far from ſome of the Chineſe ſettle- 


ments, and near people who would receive them, and 


where they would have every thing they wanted, and 
live very happy.” "Theſe reaſons moſt of them aſſig ned 
for going into the woods, and where ſome of them ſtill 
remained, dreading a ſevere puniſhment if they returned. 
A general pardon was therefore promiſed to all thoſe 
who came back within a certain time, as ſeveral were 
ſuppoſed to be lurking in the woods near the ſettlement : 
however, ſome of theſe wretehes were ſo prepoſſeſſed 
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with an idea of being able to live in the woods, and on 
the ſea coaſt, until they could reach a ſettlement, or find 
a people who would maintain them without labour, that 
ſeveral who were brought in when almoſt famiſhed, and 
carried to the hoſpital, went away again as ſoon as they 
were judged able to return to their labour: and although 
what would be called a day's work in England, 1s very 
ſeldom done by any convict in the ſettlement, yet ſome 


of them declared, that they would ſooner periſh in the 


woods, than be obliged to work; and. forty were now 
abſent. In order to give thoſe who might be ſtill lurk- 
ing near the ſettlement, an opportunity of returning, all 
the convicts were aſſembled, and a pardon was promiſed 
to all who returned within fiye days : at the fame. time 
they were aſſured, that very ſevere puniſhment would 
be inflicted on any who were taken after the expiration 
of that time, or who ſhould in future attempt to leave 
the ſettlement. Several appeared ſenſible ot the lenit 
ſhewn them when their irons were taken oft; but ſome 
of them appeared capable of the moſt daring attempts, 
and even talked of ſeizing on the ſoldiers arms; the 
were however informed, that no mercy would be thewn 
to any who were even ſeen near thoſe that might make 
an attempt of the kind. 
c All the whalers who came into the harbour to re- 
fit, failed again by the 141th of December; and the 
Albemarle and the Active tranſports failed on the 2d 
for Bombay, where they were to load with cotton for 
England. $$. a 
« A new ſtore was now covered in at Sydney, 
which was the beſt that had been built in the colony, 
and was intended for the convicts clothing and the im- 
plements of huſbandry: it has a ſecond floor, and is 
eighty feet in length, by twenty-four in breadth. A 
building of twenty- ſix feet by twenty-four, was likewiſe 


covered in at Parramatta, and was intended for a place 


of worſhip, until a church could be built. 

« The idea of finding a Chineſe ſettlement at no 
great diſtance to the northward, ſtill nrevailed amongſt 
the Iriſh convicts; and on the 4th of December two of 
them ſtole the ſurgeon's boat, but they only got a few 
miles to the northward of the harbour, when they were 
obliged to run her on ſhore. Some officers who were 
out a ſhooting, ſaw this boat on the beach, and ftove a 
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coming ſettlers, remained likewiſe, to the number 9 
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nor of the territory, who was relieved by Lieutenay 
Governor King; a detachment of marines, who ha 
been daing duty on. the iſland, a party of the Ny, 
South-Wales corps, who were relieved by Captarff 
Paterſon, and fome convicts, whole times for whig 
they had been ſentenced were expired. By the 7th, t 
Gorgon was nearly ready for ſea, and the detachment 
marines who came from England in the firſt ſhips, wy 
ordered to hold themſelves ready to embark, except on 
captain, three lieutenants, eight non-commiſſioned of; 
cers, and fifty privates, who were to ſtay at Port-Jag. 
ſon, until the remainder of the New South-W ales com 
ſhould arrive. Thoie marines who were deſirous of hy. 
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thirty-one. | 1 
« Of thoſe convicts who were received from the H 
ſhips, 114 males, and two females, died before the 10 
of December. The number of ſick had confiderabpiii 
decreaſed lately, the ſurgeon's liſt being now reduce 
trom 602 to 403. 3 
« 'The Matilda and the Mary-Ann tranſports cam 
into harbour on the 16th; theſe ſhips had been out hu 
nine days. The Matilda had been into Jervis-Bay, bu 
had not ſeen any ſpermaceti whales. The Mary-AnMl 
fell in with one ſhoal; it was in the evening, when ai 
the boats were abſent from the ſhip. The maſter wlll 
in hopes they ſhould have the fiſh about them the ne 
morning, but he had the mortification to find, that iii 
current had driven. the ſhips fifty miles to the ſout 


NORFOLK IS. LAN. 


As deſcribed by Tieutenant Governor KIN G, ma ; 4 
Paper delivered by him, and dated Jan. 10, 1790. 


HIS land is ſituated: in the Jatitude of 29 «i 
grees, © min. ſouth; and in the longitude of 160 
degrees, o min. eaſt. Its form is nearly oblong, and i 
contains from twelve to fourteen thouſand acres. 1 
The face of the country is hilly, and ſome of the 
lies are tolerably large for the ſize of the iſland ; mai 
of the hills are very ſteep, and ſome few ſo very perpeni 
dicular, that they cannot be cultivated; but where {ual 


N plank in her, that ſhe might not be carried away; they | ſituations are, they will do very well for fuel: on ti 
1 alſo ſaw two men, who ran into the woods: however, a. | tops of the hills are ſome very extenſive flats. 

. convict, who had been. fx weeks in the woods, and was Mount-Pitt is the only remarkable high hill in ti 
1 tcarcely able to Walk, gave himſelf up to the officers, | iſland, and is about one hundred and fifty fathoms high 
* and, with their affiftance, was able to return to. The cliffs which ſurround the iſland are about forty f. 


af Sydney. | thoms high, and perpendicular: the baſis of the iſlai 
« Many of thoſe convicts who left the ſettlement, as | is a hard firm clay. The whole iſland is covered wil 
has already been related, came back; ſome were till a thick wood, choked up with a thick underwood; bil 
miſting, and ſeveral were faid to be killed by the na- it is well ſupplied with many ſtreams of very fine watth 
tives. The miſerable ſituation of thoſe who returned to | many of which are ſufficient to turn any number of mill 

the ſettlement would, it was believed, moſt effectually ] Theſe ſprings are full of very large eels. 
prevent any more excurſions of the like nature. From the coaſt to the ſummit of Mount-Pitt, 151 
On the gth of December, the Queen tranſport re- } continuation of the richeſt and deepeſt ſoil in the work 
turned from Norfolk-Iſland, with the licutenant-gover- | which varies from a rich black mould, to a fat f 
| | | cal 
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rth, We have dug down forty feet, and found the | the fly prevents it. No opportunities were ever loſt of 
me ſoil. ſending the boat out, which enabled us to make a faving 


The air is very wholeſome, and the climate may be 
led a very healthy one; there has. been no ſickneſs 
de I firſt landed on the iſland. * | 

Five kinds of trees grow on the iſland, which 
- good timber, viz, Ihe pine, live oak, a yellow 
oi a hard black wood, and a kind of besch. "the 
ee trces are of a large ſize, many of which are from 
> hundred and eighty to two hundred and twenty 
et in height, and from ſix to nine feet in diameter, 
nofe trees which are from one hundred to one hundred 
d eighty feet in height, are, in general, found : from 
> root to the lower branches, there are from eighty 
ninety feet of ſound timber : the reſt 1s too hard and 
otty for uſe. It ſometimes happens, that, after cut- 
ig off twenty feet from the butt, it becomes rotten 
ſhaky ; for which reaſon no dependence can be 
t in it for large maſts or yards. The timber of the 
ee is very uſeful in buildings, and is plentiful along 
=: coats. Its diſperſed fituation in the interior parts 
me iſland, is well calculated for erecting ſuch build- 


is wood, I think it 1s very durable; two boats have 
en built of it, and have anſwered the purpote fully. 
he live oak, yellow wood, black wood, and beach, are 
of a cloſe grain, and are a durable wood. 
The flax plant of New Zealand grows ſpontaneouſly 
many parts of the iſland, but moſtly abounds on the 
coaſt, where there is a great quantity of it. The 
eoes of the flax, when fully grown, are ſix feet long, 
fix inches wide. Each plant contains ſeven of 
ce leaves. A ſtrong woody ſtalk ariſes from the 
re, which bears the flowers. It ſeeds annually ; 
che old leaves are forced out by the young ones 
cry year. Every method has been tried to work it; 
el much fear, that, until a native of New Zealand 
de carried to Norfolk-Iſland, the method of drefling 
SS: valuable commodity will not be known; and could 
Wt: bc obtained, I have no doubt but Norfolk-Iſland 
A * very ſoon clothe the inhabitants of New South- 
ales. 
This iſland abounds with pigeons, parrots, hawks, and 
er ſmaller birds, which are now in a wild ſtate. The 
ound Is much infeſted with different kinds of the grub 
pms, which are very deſtructive to the growth of ve- 
ables. They are moſtly troubleſome about the ſpring. 
s to be hoped, that when more ground is cleared away, 
devil will ceaſe. 
" here are great quantities of very fine fiſh on the 
i its of this ifland, which are principally the ſnapper, 
weigh from four to eight pounds each. A few fiſh 
at times caught from the ſhore : this however hap- 
s but (ſeldom ; ſo that a ſupply of fiſh muſt depend on 
Weather, and the ſurf permitting boats to go out. 
moderate weather, boats might land in Collins's-Bay, 
Phillip's-INand, where a great quantity of fiſh might 
cured, from March to September, after which time 
1 


gs as ny be neceſſary. From what I have ſeen of 


of two pounds of meat each man a week. 

Sydney-Bay lies in Jatitude 29 degrees 95 minutes 
ſouth, longitude 168 degrees 2 minutes eaſt, and vari- 
ation 11 degrees eaſt. The tide flows faſt, and changes 
at three quarters paſt ſeven, and riſes from five to ſeven 
feet. The flood runs to the 5. W. by S. and the ebb 
to the N. E. by N. On the ſouth fide of the iſland, is 
where the ſettlement is made. Landing at this place en- 
tirely depends on the wind and the weather. I have 
ſeen as good landing as in the Thames for a fortnight 
or three weeks together; and I have often feen it im- 
practicable to land for ten or twelve days ſucceſſively ; 
but it is much oftener good landing than bad, Anſon's- 
Bay is a ſmall bay, with a ſandy beach, where landing 
is in genera] good, with an off-ſhore wind, and mode- 
rate weather. Ball-Bay is on the ſouth-eaſt fide of 
the iſland; the beach is of large looſe ſtone. When 
landing is bad in Sydney-Bay, it 1s very good here; 
as it alſo is in Caſcade-Bay, on the north fide of the 
land, | | 

In general the tides are equal each way; the ebbs 
and the flows regular along the ſhore fix each tide. "The 
eaſtern tide is ſtronger than the weſtern tide. Some- 
times the eaſtern tide runs ſeveral hours beyond its uſual 
courſe, and ſometimes the weſtern tide thus irregularly; 
which irregularities, though they ſeldom happen, make 
it neceſſary to bring to, and try the tide, before you 
come within the outer part of the Nepean-Iſland; and be- 
ware of an indraught, which ſometimes ſets into the 
bight, on the weſt fide of the bay, on both ſides, while 
you are baffled by the ſouth-eaſt and ſoutherly winds, as 

ou come in with Sydney-Bay. All withm Nepean- 
INand is foul ground, and very irregular ſoundings, and 
no ſafe paſſage between it and Port-Hunter ; but if a 
ſhip ſhould be preſſed by neceſſity, it is recommended 
to keep within half a cable's length of Nepean-Iſland, 
after having paſſed the bed of rocks to the weſtward of 
the little bay. | 

At Norfolk-Ifland, the ſpring is very viſible in Au- 
guſt ; but the trees in many parts of the iſland are in a 
conſtant ſucceſſion of flowering and feeding all the year 
round. Every kind of garden vegetable thrives well, 
and comes to great perfection. Ihe ſummer is very 
hot: Governor King obſerves, that he had no thermo- _ 
meter to determine the degree of heat; but it is exceſ- 
ſive. From the 2gd of September, to the 22d of Fe- 
bruary, 1790, not one drop of rain fell, excepting on 
two days in December ; but it ſhould be remarked, that 
there was no drought in the former year. All the grain 
and the European plants ſeeded in December. From 
February to Auguſt, may be called the rainy ſeaſon; 
not that we may ſuppoſe there is any regular time of 
rains during theſe months, as the weather 1s fometimes 
very fine for a fortnight together; but when the rain 
does fall, it pours in torrents. The governor ac.ds, that 


he does not recollect more than three claps of thunder, 
| | or 
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or lightning, during the time he remained on the iſland. 
The winter, which may be ſaid to commence in April 
and in July, is very pleaſant. There is never any froſt; 
but when the ſouth-weſt winds blow, which are very 
frequent and violent in theſe months, the air is raw and 
cold. It is very remarkable, that during ſome days in 
December and January, the weather has been much 
colder than in the winter months. The ſouth-eaſt and 
eaſt winds are very parching and dry, as no dew falls 
when thoſe winds prevail: ; 

During the winter months, the wind is moſtly from 
ſouth to welt, blowing with great violence for a week 
together; afterwards it veers round to the ſouthward 
and ſouth-eaſt, which brings fine weather for a few 
days; then it veers to eaſt, north-eaſt, and north-weſt, 
blowing in heavy gales, and generally accompanied with 
violent torrents of rain; after which it ſhifts to ſouth- 
welt; but not a ſingle inſtance was obſerved of the wind 
coming to the north-eaſt round by weſt. The ſouth- 
eaſt wind blows during the ſummer with. very little va- 
riation, and ſometimes very ſtrong. 

The coaits of the iſland are in general ſteep, and ex- 
cepting Sydney, Anſon, Ball, and Caſcade-Bays, are in- 
acceſſible, being furrounded by ſtecp clifts, which rite 
perpendicularly from the fea. A number of large rocks 
he ſcattered about clofe to the ſhore, on which a conti- 
nued ſurf breaks with great force. 


The following are Lieutenant-Governor Ning's lateſt 
Diſpatches reſpecting Norfolk-Iſland: they are dated 
Dec. 29, 1791, and received Nov. 30, 1792. 


« The wheat harveſt at Norfolk-Iſland was finiſhed 
by the 10th of December 1791, when about one thou- 
ſand buſhels of wheat were got in, and well thatched in 
ſtacks. Ihe Indian corn had ſuffered by a ſeries of dry 
hot weather, ever ſince the preceding July. 

« Licutenant-Crovernor King, finding great inconve- 
nience from the ſize and conſtruction of the frame of a 
ſtore-houſe, which was eighty feet long by twenty-four 

eet wide, as well as from its ſituation, it being near 
the ſhore, determined to build one, forty feet by twen- 
ty-four, on the terrace at Mount-George. He had alſo 
found it neceſſary to build a gaol oppoſite the barrack- 
vard, and another at Queenſborough. 

A good road has been made to the landing rock in 
Caſcade-Bay, ſo that now any thing may be landed with 
the greateſt ſafety. 

« Eighteen copper bolts, fix copper ſheets, two ſix- 
teen-inch cables, two hundred weight of lead, one fiſh- 
tackle fall, twenty pounds of chalk, three rudder-chains, 
two top-chains, and iron work of various forts, had 
been faved+-from the wreck of the Sirius. The greateſt 
part of theſe articles, Lieutenant-Governor King pro- 
pdſed ſending to Port-Jackſon. > © 8 

“Ten ſettlers, who lately belonged to the Sirius, 
were doing exceedingly well; but there was reafon to 
fear, that great part of the marine ſettlers, when the 


novelty of their ſituation was gone off, would have nei- 


of 
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firſt, for beating the watch, and uſing inflammatory 1, 


of juſtice, as corporal puniſhments have but little cis 


— — 
ther ability nor inclination to improve the portions g 
ground allotted them. They had already been extreme 
troubleſome, and the lieutenant-governor had been u 
der the neceſſity of impoſing heavy fines on two; 


guage; and the ſecond, for cruelly beating a conyiq 
weman. - | 

Ihe convict ſettlers were all doing very well, ar 
were quiet, attentive, and orderly : they were increas 
to the number of forty. The whole. number of ſettien 
on the iſland were eighty ; and it will be difficult to fy 
more, until the ground is further cleared. 

« A quantity of coral and other teſtaceous ſubſtancy 
with different kinds of ſtones, were burnt forty-eivh 
hours, and produced a very fine white lime, much ſupe 
rior to any lime made of chalk, and it proved a vol 
tough cement. N | | 

« Eighteen convicts, under the direction of an over 
ſeer, who is a ſettler, were employed in making brick 
A bricklayer was much wanted, as one who was ſent i 
the Queen, died in his paſſage. | 

« Lieutenant-Governor King, finding it neceſſary 
diſcharge Mr. Doridge, the ſuperintendant of convig 
at Queenſborough, has appointed Mr. Darcy Wem 
worth to ſucceed him. Mr: Wentworth had behave 
with the greateſt attention and propriety as aſſiſtant 
ſurgeon, which duty he ſtill continued to diſcharge 
Mr. W. N. Chapman was appointed ftore-keeper 2 
Phillipſburgh. ; 

A corporal and fix privates were ſtationed in 1 
houſe with a good garden to it, on an eminence com 
manding Queen{borough; and a ſerjeant and ten mea 
were fixed in a ſimilar ſituation at Phillipſburgh ; av 
they were kept as ſeparate from the convicts as pd 
ſible. 8 

„The lieutenant-governor had been under the nec 
ſity of appointing a town-adjutant and inſpector of out 
poſts, and he named Lieutenant Abbott for theſe dutis 
He alſo eſtabliſhed rules and regulations for the obſa 
vance of every perſon on the iiland, and for keeping! 
night patrole; a deputy proveſt-marſhal was alſo a 
pointed. 

« The wreck of the Sirius went to pieces on the 1 
of January 1792, and every thing poſſible was faved ol 
of her. The ſame day, every perſon on the iſland wat 
to a reduced allowance of proviſions ; but the fiſh dal 
caught, was ſufficient to ſerve all the inhabitants tht 
times ver. 5 

« Some of the ſettlers were permitted to employ t 
convicts as their ſervants, on condition of maintainill 
them without the aid of the public itores ; and ſome( 
the convicts were allowed to work for themſelves, & 
the ſame condition. 

« It will be abſolutely neceſſary to eſtabliſh a cou 


although robberies were confined to a particular clas 
convicts, and were by no means general. 
« By the 25th of January, 260 buſhels of Indian c 
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athered in; a number of acres were then in dif- 
lates of growth, which were likely to yield 
6 30- buſhels more. The wheat threſhed well, 
| yielded . # The granary was finiſhed, and 
ry. endeavour uſed to keep the wevil out of it.“ 
For the above concluſive accounts, as likewiſe for ſe- 
J intereſting particulars _—y to our other ſettle- 
in this-quarter, we acknowledge ourſelves indebt- 
that valuable work, lately publiſhed, entitled, 
an Hiſtorical Journal of the Tranſactions at Port- 
kſon and Norfolk-Ifland ; with the Diſcoveries which 
» heen made in New South-Wales, and in the Sou- 
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by John Hunter, Eſq. Poſt-Captain in his Majeſty's 
b 5 | 
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T has been remarked, by an obſerver on the ſpot, 
eminent diſcernment and penetration, that if the co- 
y is intended only as a receptacle for convicts, this 
ee fands unequalled, from the ſituation, extent, and 
ture of the country: but that, if taken in a commer- 
rt | view, its importance will not appear ſtriking, as 
| > New Zealand hemp, of which ſanguine expectations 
re formed, is not a native of the foil: and an adjacent 
and, where an aſſurance was entertained of finding it, 
without it; conſequently, the ſcheme of being able to 
t the Eaſt-Indies with naval ſtores, in caſe of a war, 
iſt be rendered abortive, both from the deficiency and 
nM: ity of the timber growing in this country. It is 
dien as an opinion, formed on due obſervation, 
Wat, chrough ſufficient numbers, and induſtry in cul- 
ation, the country would, in the courſe of a err years, 
oduce grain enough for the ſupport of its new poſſeſ- 
S; but to effect this, the preſent limits muſt be 
ratly extended. 
To men of ſmall property, contracted deſires, and a 
poſition for retirement, the continent of New South- 
ales may have its inducements. One of this deſcrip- 
n, with letters of recommendation, and a ſufficient 
pital to furniſh an aſſortment of tools for, agricultural 


oper protection and encouragement, might obtain a 


courie of time. But they who are induced to emigrate 
her, are recommended, before they quit England, to 
ovide all their wearing-apparel for themſelves, family, 
d ſervants; their furniture, tools of every kind, and 
plements of h ſbandry (among which a plough need 
t be included the hoe being uſed) as they will touch 


no place where theſe articles can be purchaſed to ad- 
antage. 


— 


— 


'. Wit reſpect to wines, ſpirits, tobacco, ſugar, 


fee, tea, rice, and many other articles, they may ven- 
© to rely on Tenerife or Madeira, the Brazils, and 


a Ocean, fince the Publication of Phillip's Voyage, 


d comeſtic purpoſes, poſſeſſed alſo of a few houſchold 
enſils, a cow, a few ſheep, and breeding ſows, with 


dmfortable ſubſiſtence, and a moderate independence in 


If the ſheep and hogs are Engliſh, it will be the bet- 


| Cape of Good-Hope. It will not be their intereſt to 
draw bills on their voyage out, as the exchange of mo- 
ney will be found invariably againſt them, and a large 
diſcount is-alſo deducted. rafts on the places they are 
to touch at, or caſh (dollars if poſſible) will beſt anſwer | 
their purpoſe. Men of deſperate fortunes, and the lower 
claſſes, can propoſe to themſelves no kind of advantage, 
unleſs they can procure a paſſage as indented ſervants, 
ſimilar to the cuſtom of emigrating to America; for it 
is abſurd to imagine that government will be diſpoſed 
to maintain them here until they can be ſettled, and 
without ſuch ſupport they muſt eventually perith for 
want of ſubſiſtence. . | 


bo ————— 
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VAN DFE MANS LANTE” 
Deſcription of Lan Dieman's Land, the Southern E *tremity 
of New Holland, with Remarks on the Perſins, Man- 
ners, Cuſtoms, Language, and Character of the Natives 
and the ſeveral Produfims of the Country. m 


N the year 1766, Captain Cook having embarked 
in his third voyage, again viſited the Coaſt of New 
Holland, which he approached from the ſouthward. On 
the >4th of January 1777, he fell in with Van Die- 
man's Land, and on the 26th anchored in Adventures 
Bay, in latitude 43 degrees 21 minutes ſouth, being 
about five · degrees more to the ſouthward than that part 
of the land which he firſt ſaw in his courſe from New 
Zealand in the year 1770. Before we proceed to relate 
the particular tranſactions of our modern navigators, we 
deem it proper to ſet forth the firſt account of the coun- 
try now under conſideration upon its diſcovery. 
Captain Abel Janſen Taſman having been ſent from 
Batavia for the expreſs purpoſe of making a perfect ſur- 
vey of this country, in Auguſt 1642, found himſelf, on 
the 6th of November following, in latitude 49 degrees 
4 min. ſouth, longitude 114 deg. 56 min. eaſt. Streſs of 
weather then determining him to ſtand towards the north | 
eaſt, on the 24th of the ſame month, being in the lati- 
tude of 42 deg. 25 min. ſouth, longitude 163 deg. 30 
min. he diſcovered land lying eaſt ſouth-eaſt, which he 
called Van Dieman's Land. * 
On the iſt of December he anchored in a bay, which 
he called the Bay of Frederic Henry; and heard, or at 
leaſt fancied he heard, the ſound of people upon the 
ſhore, but ſaw no perſon. The moſtemarkable and 
worthy of obſervation, were two trees, of two-fathoms, 
or two fathoms and a half in girth, and 60 of 65 feet 
high, from the root to the branch. "They had cut with 
a flint a kind of ſteps in the bark, in order to climb up 
to the birds neſts. The ſteps were at the diſtance ot 
five feet from each other, from whence it was con- 


cluded, — 288 that thoſe people were of prodigious ſize, 
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or that they have ſome way of climbing trees unknown 
to Europeans. In one of the trees the ſlips were ſo 
freſh, that it was. judged they could not have been cut 
above four days. A noiſe heard reſembled that of ſome 
fort of a trumpet; it ſeemed to be at no great diſtance, 
but no living creature was ſeen notwithitanding, Ihe 
marks of wild beaſts were perceived in the ſand ; they 
reſembled thoſe of a tyger, or ſome ſuch creature. Some 
gum, and likewiſe ſome lack, were gathered from the 
trees. Smoke was obſerved in ſeveral places; nothing 
more was done, however, than ſetting up a poſt, on 
which every one prefent cut his name and his mark, 
and upon which a flag was hoiſted by Taſman the 
commander. { | 
The natives, who firſt preſented themſelves to the 
view of the Engliſh here at the wooding-place, were 
eight men and a boy. They approached with great 
confidence, none of them having any weapons but one, 
vrho had a ſhort ſtick pointed at one end. Our coun- 
en deſcribe them as of middling ſtature, and ſome- 
what ſlender, their hair black and wooily, and their {kin 
alſo black. I hey 
unctures or ridges, ſome in curved and others in ſtraight 
| eng on different parts of their bodies. They were 
not diſtinguiſhed by lips remarkably thick, nor their 
noſes fo flat as the natives of Guinea; on the contrary, 
their features were far from being diſagreeable. They 
had pretty good eyes, and their teeth were tolerably 
even and regular, though very dirty. Moſt of them 
had their hair and beards ſmeared with a red ointment, 
and ſome had their faces alſo painted with the ſame com- 
poſition. They received the preſents that were made 
them without the leaſt appearance of ſatisfaction. When 
ſome bread was given them, and they were made to un- 
derſtand, that it was to be eaten, they either returned 
or threw it away without ever taſting it. They all 
refuſed ſome elephant fiſn; but accepted ſome birds that 
were r and in ſuch a manner as indicated they 
were fond of ſuch food. : 

A dead calm prevented the ſhip from failing ; the 
commander ient parties on ſhore to cut wood and graſs, 
and accompanied the wooding party himſelf. As ſeveral 
of the natives had been obſerved ſauntering on the ſhore, 
and thereby indicated they had no.apprehenfion of in- 
jury, but, on the contrary, were deſirous of maintaining 
an intercourſe, he wiſhed to be preſent on the occa- 
ſion. The party had not been long landed, before about 
twenty of them, men and boys, joined them, without 
exprefling the leaſt fear or diſtruſt. One of this com- 
pany was diſtinguiſhed not only by his deformity, but 
the droliery of his geſtures, and the ſeeming humour of 
his ſpeeches, which, however, could not be underſtood 
by thofe for whoſe entertainment they were ſuppoſed to 
be exhibited. Their language appeared to be different 
from that ſpoken by the inhabitants of the more northern 
parts of this country explored in a former voyage, 
which is not extraordinary, ſince theſe gur navigators 


ſaw now, and thoſe they then viſited, differed in many 


were entirely naked, with large 


. 


the whole of the country now deſcribed does not deſet 


| not ill ſupplied with water; for plenty was found in Wy 


other reſpects. Some of the preſent groupe wore ra, 
their necks three or four folds of ſmall cord, mage; 
the fur of ſome animal; others had narrow flips of g 
kanguroo ſkin round their ancles, They were each. 
them. preſented with a ſtring of beads and a medal, , 
ſeemed to receive them with ſome ſatisfaction, T} 
did not appear to ſet any value on iron, or even to k 
the uſe of fiſh-hooks, though it is more than proba 
they were acquainted with tome method of catching fi 
Several deſerted habitations were obſerved near the hey 
of the bay. There were little ſheds or hovels, built, 
ſticks, and covered with the bark of trees. There 
peared evident ſigns of their abode in the trunks; 
large trees, which had been hollowed by fire, mot pn 
bably for this very purpoſe. In or near all theſe habt 
tions, and wherever there was an heap of ſhells, the 
remained the marks of fire, an indubitable proof vil 
they do not eat their food raw. I 
After the commander left the ſhore, ſeveral won 
and children made their appearance, and were in 
duced by the men to Lieutenant King. Theſe fem 
wore a kanguroo ſkin, in the fame ſhape as it came fu 
he animal, over their ſhoulders, the ꝓnly uſe of wig 
ſeemed to be to ſupport their children on their bail 
for it left thoſe parts uncovered which modeſty dire 
conceal. In all other reſpects they were as naked ai 
men, and as black, and their bodies marked with (wi 
in the ſame manner. They differed, however, in h]] 
their heads ſhaved, leaving a very narrow circle of hu A 
all round, ſomewhat reſembling the tonſure of the Roni 
eccleſiaſtics. Many of tha children had pleaſing featun A 
but of the perſons of the women, eſpecially thoſe il 
vanced in years, a leſs favourable report was mii 
Some of the gentlemen paid their addreſſes to them u 
made liberal offers; but they were rejected with gi 
diſdain; whether from a ſenſe of virtue, or fear of i 
pleaſing their men, cannot be determined. That i 
gallantry was not very agreeable to the latter is evi 
tor an elderly man, as ſoon as he obſerved it, ordered 
the women and children to retire, which they obe 
though ſome ſhewed a degree of reluctance. It is a 
to be obſerved, that the people now ſeen differed, pu 
cularly in the texture of their hair, from the native 
the more northern parts of this country. = 
Van Dieman's Land had been twice viſited before. 
the beginning of our account, it is ſet forth to have i 
ſo named by Taſman, - who: diſcovered it in Novem 
1642. From that time it had eſcaped. all further not 
by European navigators, till Captain Furneaux tou 
at it in March 177g. Captain Cook obſerves, tit 
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the name of a continent, it is, by far, the largeſt il 
in the univerſe. | 
For the moſt part the land is of a good height, 22% 
ably diverſified with hills and vallies, and exhibits, 
the whole, a verdant appearance. It abounds with v9 
and, from what was met with in Adventure-Bay, ſes 
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ra 75 done without any great trouble. In 


[eral places fire-wood is to be procured with great 


e. 

Anderſon, ſurgeon of the Reſolution, a perſon 
"fas DG St the ſmall time the ſhips 
vained in Adventure-Bay, in examining the iſland; 
e following are his remarks on the inhabitants and 
cir language, and his account of the natural produc- 


eas — — 
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for ſhips that touch here, is a rivulet, which 
eral that fall into a pond that lies behind a 
head of the bay. It there mixes with the 


= 


1 P 

ith a 

3 : ling, 
puntry ; 

ees, rendered almoſt impaſſable by ſhrubs, breaks of 

rn, and fallen trees. 

The ſoil on the flat Iand, and on the lower part of the 


Ils, is ſandy, or conſiſts of a 


(Oe 


of a grey tough caſt. The,country, upon the whole, 


ears to be great. a | 
No mineral bodies, or ſtones of any other ſort than 


eite ſand tone, already mentioned, were obſerved, 


8 in this bay. The beſt, or What is moſt 


that it muſt be taken up above this -pond, 


yellowiſh mould, and, in 
e parts, of a reddiſh clay; but further up the hills it 


* 
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awe. — 


7 . many marks of being very dry, and the heat ap- 


82 


or were there any vegetables found that afforded ſub- 


ſtence for man. 


ue foreſt trees are all of one | 
utc fraight ; they bear cluſters of ſmall white flowers. 


F+ 1 ars, with a few others peculiar to the place. 
Ihe only animal of the quadruped 


As 


ſome of the natives had pieces of their ſkins. And 
ouring parts, all fo ſcarce and {hy, that it is plain they 
- haraiſed by the natives, who chiefly ſubſiſt upon 
hem. In the woods, the principal forts are large brown 
wks or eagles; crows nearly 
pngland ; yellowiſh paroquets, and another ſmall one, 


ure colour, and was thence named motacilla cyanea. 
n the ſhore were ſeveral gulls, black oyſter-catchers 
dr ſea-pies, and plovers of a ſtone colour, with a black 
lood. About the pond or lake behind the beach, a tew 
1d ducks. were ſeen, and ſome ſhags were obſerved to 
earch upon the high leafleſs trees near the ſhore. 
Some pretty large blackiſh ſnakes were ſeen in the 
4 


kind, and, in general, 


he principal plants are a ſpecies of gladiolus, ruſh, | 
211-fower, ſamphire, wood-ſorrel, milk-wort, and Job's 


kind ſeen diſtinctly, 
as a ſpecies of opoſſum, about twice the ſize of a large 
The kanguroo, another animal, found further | 
orthward in New Holland, muſt certainly inhabit here, 


ere are ſeveral ſorts of birds; but, as in other neigh- 


the ſame as ours in 


hich has part of the head and neck of a moſt beautiful 
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woods, and a lizard was killed that was fifteen inches 


— — 
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long and ſix round, beautifully clouded with black and 
Great variety of fiſh are found in the ſea, as the 
elephant-fiſh, rays, nurſes, leather-jackets, white bream, 
ſoles, flounders, gurnards, beſides a fort not reeollected 
to have been ſeen before, and which partakes of the 
nature both of a round and of a flat fiſh. - Upon the 
rocks are plenty* of muſcles and other ſmall ſhell-fiſh ; 
and ſome Meduſa's heads were found upon the beach. 
There is a variety of infects here, though they are 
not numerous. The moſt troubleſome are the muſqui: 
toes, and a large black ant, whoſe bite is very painful. 
In this country the natives had little of that ferocious 


aſpect common to ſavages; but, on the contrary, ſeemed 


mild and cheerful, without reſerve, or jealouſy of ſtran- 
gers. They are almoſt devoid of perſonal activity and 
genius, and, in thoſe particulars, nearly upon a par with 
the inanimate inhabitants of Terra de] Fuego, who are 
ſo deficient in point of invention, as not to be capable of 
making clothing for defending themſelves from the 
extreme rigour offtheir climate, though furniſhed with 
the materials. They diſplay indeed ſome ingenuity in 
their method of cutting their arms and bodies in lines of 
different directions, raiſed above the ſurface of their ſkins. 
However, their want of curioſity, indifference for -pre- 
ſents made them, and general inattention, plainly teſtified 
they were not poſſeſſed of any acuteneſs of underſtand- 
ing. Their colour is a dull black, ſometimes heightened 
by ſmutting their bodies, as was ſuppoſed from their 
leaving a mark behind on touching any clean ſubſtance. 
Their hair is perfectly woolly, and clotted with greaſe 
like that of the Hottentots. Their noſes, though flat, 
are broad and full, and the lower part of the face projects 
conſiderably. Their eyes are of a moderate ſize, and 
though not remarkably quick and piercing, give the 
countenance a frank, cheerful, and pleaſing caſt. Their 
teeth are not very white, nor well ſet, their mouths are 


rather wide; they wear their beards long and clotted 


with paint. In other reſpects they are well-proportioned, . 
though the belly projects rather too much. Their moſt 
favourite attitude is to ſtand with one fide forward, and 
one hand graſping acroſs the back the oppoſite arm, 
2 on this occaſion, hangs down by the projecting 
Ide. * 8 

In the bay, near the ſhore, were obſerved ſome 
wretched conſtructions. of ſticks, covered with bark, 
which ſcarcely deſerve the name of huts. They ſeemed, 
indeed, to have been merely temporary, as many of 
their largeſt trees appeared to have been converted into 
more comfortable and commodious habitations. The 
trunks of theſe were hollowed out by fire to the height 
of ſix or ſeven feet. That they ſometimes dwell in 
them was evident from the hearths in the middle, made 
of clay, round which four or five perſons might ſit. 
Theſe places of ſhelter are rendered durable by their 
leaving one ſide of the tree found, fo that it continues 
growing as luxuriantly as thoſe which remain untouched, . 
s Voyagers 
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_.enſuing year, he coaſted the country during a ſpace of 


that through the exertion of induitry in cultivation, 
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here are of the ſame ſtock with thoſe of New Zealand, 
and other ſouthern iſlands, though they differ in point of 


language. 


* 


C H A\P.' I 
NEW 'ZEALAN p. 


Diſcovery and Dow of the C untry ; its Situation, 
Extent, Soil, Cimate, M:untains, Sc 


HIS iſland was firſt diſcovered by "Taſman, a 
Dutchman, in the year 1042, who meeting with a 
very hoſtile reception from the natives, as ſoon as he came 
to anchor, he thought it prudent to weigh without ſo 
much as attempting to land ; but gave the appellation of 
Murderers'-Bay to the road in which he dropped anchor, 
and the general name of New Zealand to the whole 
country, at that period ſuppoled to be part of a ſouthern 
continent. 

Captain Cook often viſited New Zealand, firſt in 
1769, in the cloſe of which and the beginning of the 


ſix months, and found it to conſiſt of two large iſlands 
divided by a paſſage (now called Cook's Straights) about 
four or five leagues broad, and lying nearly north,and 
ſouth of each other, between the latitudes of 34 degrees 
22 minutes and 47 degrees 25 minutes ſouth, and be- 
tween the longitude of 166 and 180 degrees eaſt. The 
ſame navigator viſited it again in 1773, and for the third 
time 1774. Theſe two iſlands are nearly of the ſame 
ext d taken together as large as Great-Britain, 
having many ſmall iſlands about them. The northern- 
moſt is called by the natives Eahei-Nomarve, and the 
ſouthernmoſt Tovy or Tovai-Poenammoo. The latter 
is moſtly hilly, and, to appearance, barren and thinly 
inhabited; but the former, though very mountainous, is 
tolerably fertile, and can boait of a-rivulet running 
through every valley. Though theſe valleys do not 
abound with wood, yet, from the apparent nature of the 
ſoil, it was the opinion of ſome ingenious perſons, that 
every kind of European grain would flourith here, and 


not only the neceſſaries but Juxuries of life might be 
obtained in rich variety. The climate, upon the whole, 
is ſaid to be more temperate than that of 1 from 
the vegetables that were found growing there in the 
winter ſeaſon. | 
During fix months circuit, in which Captain Cook 

fully explored the coaſts of beth iſlands, he gave names to 
ſeyeral bays, rivers, and other parts of thoſe coaſts, 
from remarkable characters and various occurring cir- 
cumitances. He called the firſt place where he anchored 
Poverty-Bay, becauſe no neceſſaries were>found there 


Voyagers have generally concluded, that the people | 


| itſelf at the 


" Eahei-Nomarve. The coaſt along the weſtern ſhore 


but wood. The next port he made was named Mercuuy- 


— 
9 


Bay, becauſe an obſervation was there made of 
Tranſit of Mercury over the Sun; it is ſituated in 1,; 
tude 36 degrees 57 minutes. The river that empi 
=, Mercury-Bay was called The Nin 

Thames, from its apparent reſemblance to our river 
that name; and its banks are pointed out as the my 
advantageous ſpot in theſe iſlands for planting a col, 
The bay of iſlands, lying more to the northward, 4 
rives its appellation from the great number of iſlan 
contiguous, and from its ſeveral harbours, which a 
equally ſafe and commodious. ; = 
North-Cape, or Cape-North, ſo called from its u 
ation, is the northern extremity of land on the iſly 


called, The Deſert Coaſt, and a peak remarkably big 
of molt majeſtic appearance, and from the ſpace whi 
the ſnow occupies on it, ſuppoſed to be not much ink; 
rior to the Peak of Teneriffe, named Mount Egman 
and the ſhore under it, forming a large cape, recei 
the appellation of Cape Egmont. 

The ſouthern iſland was as accurately ſurveyed as th 
northern. Here likewiſe, from the cauſes above- me 
tioned, names were given to ſeveral parts, as Banks 
Iſland, Cape-Saunders, The Traps, Duſky-Bay, A 
miralty-Bay, &c. &c. 2008 h 3 

In Queen Charlotte's Sound (in which is ſitua 
Murderers'-Bay, fo called by 'Taſman) was diſcover 
fine ſtream of excellent water, and wood in abunda 
The inhabitants, who ſcarcely exceeded four hundred 
number, were diſperſed along the ſhore ; they are poor 
than the inhabitants of other parts of the country, thai 
ground is uncultivated, their chief food is fiſh and fen 
roots, and their canoes are without ornament. I ; 
climate here is muc!: milder than that of Duſky-Bulil 
and as no froſt was ſeen at the beginning of June, ami 
the depth of winter, it is probable that it ſeldom free 
here. There were ſome curioſities found on the hi 
and beaches, and, from many different appearances, ti 
former exiſtence of a volcano in New Zealand wil 
more than conjectured. Queen Charlotte's-Sound wil 
particularly eligible as a port and place of refreſhne 
from the number of antiſcorbutic plants which gl 
upon every beach, many of which contribute both i 
health and aliment. 

From the hills in general towards the ſea, are. 
continued foreſt of lofty trees, which flouriſh with 
common vigour ; and it was remarked that no count! 
abounded upon the whole ſo much with trees and plat 
that were entirely unknown to the naturalr{ts of Euro 
as New Zealand. The ſize, growth, and durability 
the timber render it fit for any kind of building. I 
large trees on the hills are chiefly of two ſorts, one" 
them is of the ſize of our largeſt firs, and grows neal 
in the ſame manner. A decoction of its leaves fermell 
ed with ſugar or treacle, ſupplies the place of ſpruce® 
making beer, and our countrymen acknowledged ts 
be little inferior to American ſpruce beer; the other ſa 
of tree is like a maple, and often grews very large, " 
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fuel, the wood being too heavy for maſts 
he x ough it was the general opinion, that if 
a could be deviſed to lighten them, they 
auld produce maſts ſuperior to thoſe of any country in 
rope. In Duſky-Bay a beautiful tree was found in 
wer, of the myrtle kind, of which an infuſion was 
ank inſtead of tea. Its leaves are aromatic, aſtringent, 
1 have a very pleaſant flavour at the firſt infuſion, 
ich is changed to a ſtrong bitter on pouring water on 


ic N | 
> leaves a ſecond time. 


Trees of various forts grow on the flats behind the 
aches: two or three bear a kind of plum of the ſize 
runes; the one which is yellow is called karraca, 
] the other, which is black, maitao, though neither of 
im afforded a pleaſant taſte. The woods in many 
+ were ſo over-run with ſupple-jacks, that it was 
rcely poſſible to force a way through them; ſevera} 

theſe were fifty or fixty feet long. 

This country produces wild celery and a kind of 

ſes, which grow in abundance on all parts of the ſea 

aſts; theſe are ſometimes uſed as ſalad or dreſſed as 

dens; in all thoſe wa = are excellent, and, to- 
her with the fiſh, form a defirable refreſhment. Here 

the proper mulberry-tree, but extremely rare; alſo a 
rry which ſerves the natives inſtead of flax and hemp, 
j exceeds all that are made uſe of for ſuch purpoſes in 

zer countries. There are two forts. of this plant, in 
> kind the Lowers are yellow, and in the other, a deep 

Of the leaves of theſe plants, with very little pre- 

ation, the natives make all their common apparel ; of 

ſe alſo they make all their lines and cordage for every 

poſe. Theſe are much ſtronger than any thing we 

make with hemp. This plant grows in all places 

ce ſea, and ſometimes a conſiderable way up the 

Is, in bunches or tufts ; being perennial it may be cut 

n to the root every year, and requires little care and 

endance in the cultivation. It- is remarked that our 

aniſts were greatly tantalized here by the appearance 

numerous trees and ſhrubs, which had loſt their 

ers and fruits, and only ſerved to give them an idea 

the great profuſion of vegetables in this country. 
here are not many inſects in this country. There 

| fort of little crane fly, particularly troubleſome in 

louthern parts during bad weather. The ſand fly, 

only noxious one, is very numerous here, and 1s 

olt as diſagreeable as the muſquito. Their bite 

Iles a ſwelling and intolerable itching. There are 

e butterflies, two ſorts of dragon-flies, ſome ſmall 

Shoppers, ſeveral forts of ſpiders, ſome black ants, 

| ſcorpion-flies, with whoſe chirping the woods re- 

nd. There are ſnakes and lizards of an enormous 


* 


n the woods are a great number and variety of birds, 
ab very beautiful, and moſt of them peculiar to 
bp N The only bird here which reſembles any in 

pe is the gannet; here are ducks and ſhaggs, but 
y ferent from any among us: their hawks, owls, 
qualls differ but little. There is a mall green 


bird, almoſt the only muſical one to be 


delicious. 


Europe in ſeveral particulars. © 
ber of prickles on their backs, and are red when firſt 
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found here. His 
melody is ſo ſweet, and his notes ſo varied, that the 
liſtener would imagine himſelf ſurrounded by a variety 
of birds, when he exerts his vocal powers. From this 
circumſtance he was called the mocking bird. Here are 
water hens of a large ſpecies ; rails are ſcarce in all 
parts of New Zealand, except at Duſky-Bay, where 
they were ſeen in great numbers; alſo cormorants, oyſ- 
ter-catchers or ſeapies, albatrofſes, ducks, penguins, and 
other ſorts of the aquatic kind. Five ſpecies of ducks 
were found in Duſky-Bay, differing from each other in 
ſize and plumage. Among the ſmall birds, are the 
wattle-bird, the poy- bird, and the fantail. Of the fan- 
tail there are different ſorts; but the body of the moſt 
remarkable one is ſcarcely larger than a good filbert, yet 
it ſpreads a tail of moſt beautiful plumage, ſurpriſing in 
extent conſidering its f1ze. Our late travellers remark, 


that though it would be difficult and fatiguing to follow 


the birds of ſport on account of ne quantity of under- 
wood and the climbing plants, yet by continuing in one 
place, a-tewler may ſhoot as many in 4 day as would 
ſerve ſeven or eight perſons. The reaſon aſſigned for 
this obſervation is, that theſe birds were ſo little ac- 
$quainted with mankind, that they familiarly perched on 
the neareſt branches and hopped even on the ends of the 
fowling pieces, looking at every one that came near 
them with the greateſt curioſity. 

In this extenſive country, the only quadrupeds which 
are known are dogs and rats. The dogs are of the 
rough, long-haired fort, with pricked ears, and much. 
reſembling the ſhepherd's cur; they are of different 
colours, and though kept by the natives as a domeſtic 
animal, pampered and Andulgod with hih as food in 
common with their maſters, their bodies are afterwards 
eaten by them, and their ſkins applied to various uſes of 
dreſs and ornament. The cuitom of eating dog's fleth 
is partly general among the inhabitants of theſe ſouthern 
climes, and was at length adopted by our European 
navigators as a relief from the loathſome taſte of falt 
proviſions. The leg of a dog, killed on board one of 
the ſhips, was roaſted and ſerved up at the captain's 


table, which the company through diſuſe could not 


diſtinguiſh from mutton.. 


Many ſorts of fiſh were caught here by the ſeine, and 


amongſt the reſt a ſpecies unknown in Europe, but ver 
Every creek {warms with them. 
of various kinds were caught in immenſe ſhoals ; but. 


the higheſt luxury which the ſea affords here, is the 


lobſter, or ſea cray-fiſh, which differs from thoſe in 
They have a great num 


taken out of the water. There are elephant-fitn,. 
mullets, ſoles, flounders, bream, conger-ecels, and a fich 
of five or ſix pounds weight, called by the natives a. 
mogge. With the hook and line was caught a blackith . 
fiſh called cole-fiſh by the ſeamen, but ditlering greatly 
from that of the fame name in Europe. There is alſo a. 
fort of ſmall ſalmon, ſkate, gurnards, and nuries ; theſe: 
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in general are well-flayoured, but the ſmall ſalmon, cole- 
fiſh, and mogge are ſuperior to the others. There are 
vaſt quantities of muſcles among the rocks, many cockles 
in tae ſand of the ſmall beaches, and in ſome places 
oviters, which, though ſmall, have an agreeable talte, 
together with other ſhell fiſh of various kinds. There 
is not here any mineral deſerving notice, except a green 
jaſper ſtone of which the tools and ornaments of the in- 
habitants are made. This is held in high eſtimation 
among them, and they entertain ſome ſuperſtitious no- 
tions about the mode of its generation, but the particu- 
lars our countrymen could not comprehend. 

+ In New Zealand the number of inhabitants bears no 
proportion to the extent of country. The ſouthern part 
is very thinly inhabited, conſiſting chiefly of wanderers; 
but the northern is better peopled, though the weſtern 
ide of the iſland is quite a deſert, and the interior parts 
are ſo mountainous that ſcarce any place 1s inhabited but 
the ſea coaſts. 

The ſtature of the iſlanders in general is equal to the 
Europeans, but they are not ſo well formed, eſpecially 
about the limbs, which are diſtorted by fitting ſo much 
on their hams, and being deprived, by the mountainous 
nature of the country, from uſing that kind of exerciſe 
which would render the body ftraight and well propor- 
tioned, 
active, and have a good ſhare of adroitneſs and manual 
dexterity. 

Their complexion is moſtly brown, though not deeper 
than that of a Spaniard who has been expoſed to the heat 
of the ſun. They are rather darker in the ſouthern 


iſland. . Their faces are commonly round, their lips 


rather full, and their noſes (thdugh not flat) large to- 
wards the point. Their eyes are large, their teeth 
broad and irregular, their hair in general black, ſtrong 
and ſtraight, commonly cut ſhort on the hinder part, and 
the reſt tied on the crown of the head. The counte- 
nance of the young is generally free and open, but in 
many of the men it has a ſerious or ſullen caſt. The 
men are larger than the women, whp are not remarka- 

le for any peculiar graces either of form or feature ; 
but their voices are very ſoft and harmonious, by which 


they are chiefly diſtinguiſhed, the dreſs of boch ſexes 


eing nearly the fame. Like the women of moſt other 

countries, they have a cheerfulneſs ſuperior to the men, 
and a greater flow of animal ſpirits. 

They have a garment made of ſilky flax, about five 


fe in length and four in breadth. This appears to be 


their principal manufacture, which is performed by 
knotting. Two corners of this garment paſs over the 


ſhoulders, and they faiten it on the breaſt with that 


which covers the body; it is again faſtened about the 
belly with a girdle made of mat. It is ſometimes 
covered with dog ſkin or large feathers. Many of them 
wear coats over this garment, extending from the ſhoul- 
ders to the heels” The moſt common covering, how- 
ever, is a quantity of the ſedgy plant badly manufacturéd, 
faſtencd to a ſtring and thrown over the ſhoulders, whence 


A 


Some, however, are well made, vigorous and 


| 


gular, well faſtened by means of withes, &c. and pai! 


it falls down on all ſides to the middle of the thigh 
They adorn their heads with feathers, combs of boys, 
wood, pearl ſhells, and the inner ſkin of leaves, By 
ſexes have their ears/ ſlit, in which are hung hey 
pieces of jaſper, or bits of cloth. Some have the f. 
tum of the noſe bored in the lower part, but no or, 
ment was ſeen in it. Their tattowi is done we 
curioully, in ſpiral and other figures, and in many play 
indented with their ikin, fo as to look like carying; þ 
at a diſtance, it appears as if it had been only {me 
with black paint. , This tattowing and ſtaining the 
is peculiar to the principal men among them; thok 
inferior rank, as well as women, content themen 
with beſmearing their faces with red paint or od 4 
The women wear necklaces of ſhark's teeth, or bund 
of long beads, and ſome of them have ſmall trianoi 
aprons, adorned with feathers or pieces of pear|.h 
faſtened about the waiſt with a doũble or treble r 
cords. Their winter dreſs is a ſhaggy cloak, cl 
boghee boghee, which hangs round their necks li 
thatch of ftraw. Their cloth is white and as gplofj 
ſilk, worked by Wands, and wrought as even as if it if 
been wrought in a loom, and is chiefly worn by 
men, though it is made by women, who alſo carry bi 
dens and do all theedrudgery. 

They erect their huts with great facility. The 
been ſeen to erect above twenty of them on a 10 
ground which was covered with plants and ſhrubs; 
an hour before. The ſavages had no ſooner leaped f 
the canoes, than they tore up the ſhrubs and plants f 
the ground they had fixed on, and put up ſome pan 
the traming of a hut. Theſe huts are ſufficiently ca 
lated for affording ſhelter from the rain and wind, 
are built contiguous to each other. The beſt ſeen 
built in the manner of one of our c&..atry barns, ll 
was about fix feed in height, fifteen in breadth, 
thirty-three in length. The inſide was ftrong and i 


red and black. At one end it had a hole ſervings 
door to creep out at, near which was a ſquare ial 
which ſerved both for window and chimney. Y 
Their hippahs, or fortified villages, conſiſt of i 
holds, erected on rocks, and ſecured on the land 1c: 
a bank, a ditch, and an high paling within the © 
Some have out-works curiouſly conſtructed, II 
places ſeem only to be the occaſional abodes of the 
tives, in caſe of danger from their enemies; for 55 
as their ftate of tranquillity returns, they quit ® 
heights for the level country. =, 
They feed moſtly on fiſh, which they catch with 
f-rent kinds of nets, or wooden fiſh-hooks, pointed 
bone, but made in ſo extraordinary a manner, th 
appears attoniſhing how they can anſwer ſuch a pu} 
. they ſhewed themſelves more expert fiſhermen 
any of their European viſitants, nor were any . 
methods praQufed by our people equal to theirs: 
dreſs their Wh by roatting, or rather baking then 


ing entire ignorant of the art of boiling. It! 
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y alſo dreſy the root of the large fern - tree, in a hole 
pated for that purpoſe : when dreſſed, they ſplit it, 
7 6nd a glutinous ſubſtance within, not unlike ſago 
der. The ſmaller fern-root ſeems to be their ſub- 
ute ſor bread ; being dried and carried about with 
m, together with great quantities of dried fiſh, when 
go far from their habitations. | 
Water is their only drink, and they conſtantly re- 
ed to touch either wine or brandy, when on board 
> European veſſels, and drank pure water, or ſweet- 
ad with ſugar, though they partook very freely of 
proviſions that were put on the table. They are 
filthy in their feeding as in their perſons, which 
en emit a very offenſive effluvia, from the quantity 
greaſe about them, and from their never waſhing 
ir garments. | S 
For an uncivilized people, their ingenuity claims 
tice; as, without the afliſtance of metal tools, they 
ke every thing by which they procure their ſubſiſt- 
e, clothing, and warlike weapons, with neatneſs, 
ngth, _ GEO | 332 mechanical 
pls are the adze and axe, made of hard black ſtong, 
iſels of human bone, or fragments of jaſper. They 
cem their axes the moſt valuable of their poſſeſſions, 
r will part with one of them upon any conſideration. 
hey wm 5 566 Fa, . . ay ſizes, made 
wicker-work. Ihe making of nets ſeem to be the 
ple manufacture of thoſe parts of the country which 
re viſited, "Theſe nets are of a circular form, ex- 
ded by two hoops and about ſeven or eight feet in 
5 the 18 is o 5 ae Toy faſten ſea- ears to 
> bottom as a bait. ey let down this net, ſo as to 
upon the ground ; and un" a they imagine fiſh enough 
collected over it, they draw up by a gentle motion, 
that the fiſh riſe with it, ſcarcely ſenſible that they 
lifted, till they come near the ſurface of the water, 
Id BY a ſudden. jerk brings them with the net into 
e boat, 
| They have a ſingular taſte for carving, which muſt be 
Imitted as their maſter-piece. This appears on the 
olt trifling things: the ornaments on the heads of 
me of their canoes, not only diſplay much deſign, but 
fon en 
Itute for a knife, = a ſhark's Pala wi 50 = end 
a piece of wood, is their auger. 
* 3 Foo are ſpears or lances, darts, bat- 
4 and the tOO-Ppatoo. l i 
iſieen feet long, potated at both Kade, and ſome." 
PE headed with bone. It is graſped by the mid- 
eat the part behind balancing that before, makes 
n to be parried, than that of a wea- 
med le W 5 ſhort handle 
_ edore, with a ſhort handle, 
FR 4 ges, and deſigned for cloſe fighting: through 
de nandle there is a ſtring to twiſt round the hand when 
3 This patoo-patoo is worn in the 
on iderable military ornament. N 


\ 


e weapon is uſed. 
Idle, 


8 | 


LY 
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The chiefs carry about them a ſtaff of diſtinction, 
generally the rib of a whale, ornamented round the top 
with carving, dog-ſkin, and feathers; like our halberts. 


Sometimes this ſtaff is merely a ſtick about ſix feet long, 
adorned in the fame manner, and inlaid with a ſhell 
reſembling mother-of-pcarl. | | 
Their canoes are of different ſizes, and much reſem- 
ble the New-England whale-boat. Some of the largeſt 
ſort ſeem to be built for war, being near ſeventy feet 
long, five feet broad, and three feet and an half deep. 
They have a ſharp bottom, conſiſting of three trunks 
of trees hollowed, of which that in the middle is the 
longeſt. The ſide-planks are ſixty-two feet long, in 
one piece, and carved in bas-relict; the head is {till 
more richly adorned with carving. The gunwale 
boards are likewiſe frequently ornamented with tufts of 
white feathers placed upon a black ground. Their 
boats are worked by paddles, about ſix feet long, 


| neatly made, the blade being oval, pointed at the bot. 
tom, and gradually loſing its oval form in the handle: 


They make their ſtrokes with thoſe paddles with in- 
credible quickneſs, and keep time ſo exactly, that all 
the rowers ſeem actuated by one common impulſe. 


Sails of matting fixed upright, between two poles, are 


ſometimes uſed; but they can make no way with 
theſe, unleſs it be right before the wind. The ſmaller 
canoes were no other than trunks of trees, intended 
wholly for fiſhing, without either convenience or or- 
nament. The New Zealanders are by no means ex- 


pert 1n navigation. 


The natives of this country live under continual ap- 
prehenſions of being deftroyed by each other; moſt of 
their tribes having, as they think, ſuſtained injuries 


from ſome other tribe, which they are over-eager to re- 


venge. - They generally ſteal upon the-adverie party in 
the night; and if they chance to find them wnguarded, 
which however ſeldom happens, they put every one to 
death without diſtinction, not ſparing even women or 
children. When they have completed the inhuman 
maſſacre, they either gorge themſelves on the ſpot; or 


carry off as many bodies as they can, and feaſt on them 


at home with the moſt horrid acts of brutality. If they 
are diſcovered before they have time to execute their 
ſanguinary purpoſe, they uſually ſteal off again, and 
ſometimes they are purſued and attacked by the adverſe 
party in their. turn. They never give quarter, fo that 
the vanquiſhed muſt truſt to flight alone for ſafety. 


From this Rate of perpetual hoſtility, and this deſtruc- 
tive mode of carrying it on, a New Zealander acquires 


ſuch habitual vigilance and circumſpection, that he is 
ſeldom off his guard; indeed, they bave die moſt pow- 
erful motives to be vig ant. | 

The inhabitants of the ſouthern iſle, in particular, lead 


a wandering kind of life, and feem to be under no re- 


gular kind of government, yet the head of each tribe is 
reſpectad, and, on ſome occaſions, commands obedience. 
Thoſe of the northern iſle acknowledge a ſovereign, to 
whom. great reſpect is patd, and by whom juitice is pro- 
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bably adminiſtered. The European viſitants were given 
to underſtand, that they poſſeſſed their authority by in- 
heritance. 5 | 

It appears that the men here till the ground, make 
nets, catch birds, and fiſh with nets and hnes, and the 
women dig up fern-roots, colle& lobſters, and other 
fhell-fiſh, in the ſhallow waters near the beach, dreſs the 
food, and weave cloth. Reſpect is paid to old men 
among them, who may be ſuppoſed to owe their conſe- 
quence to the long experience they have gained; but 
their chiefs are ſtrong, active young mem in the prime 
and flower of their lite. ah | 
Their exceſſive cruelty towards ſome of our country- 
men, in the year 1773, will appear þy the following 
relation : | 

The two ſhips commanded by the Captains Cook and 


Furneaux having parted company, and not happening 


to join gan, ſome time after the departure of Captain 
Cook, Captain Furneaux arrived in the month of 


December in Queen Charlotte's-Sound. — While he Jay 


there, a cutter, with two petty officers and eight ſea- 
men, being ſent up a creek to procure wood and wa- 
ter, not returning the next day, a boat was ſent 
with an officer in queſt of them. They were ſoon 
alarmed by the fight of ſome parts of the cutter, and 
ſome ſhoes, one of which was known to belong to a 
midſhipman who was one of the party: preſently a piece 
of meat was found, which at firſt was ſuppoſed to be 


ſome of the ſalted meat belonging to the cutter's crew; 
but on cloſer examination, _it was fot 


to be freſh. 
zeveral baſkets lay on the beach tied up Which they 
eagerly cut open, and found to contain roaſted fleſh and 
fern-roots, which ſerved them for bread. On further 
fearch many ſhoes were found, and a hand, which was 
immediately known to belong to a forecaſtleman, it 
being marked with the initial letters of his name with 
an inſtrument, by a native of Otaheite. Many 6ther 
articles were found, till having ſearched in vain in every 
part of the beach for the cutter, a ſhocking ſpectacle 
ſuddenly opened to their view. Here were ſcattered 
the heads, hearts, and lungs of ſeveral of the unhappy 
men, who had been maſlacred by the natives, and dogs 
were ſeen. devouring their entrails. The ſailors ſtood 
aghaſt, ſtruck with horror at the ſight, and with impre- 
cations vowed revenge, which was ſoon executed, by 
firing and killing many of the ſavages, and deſtroying all 
the canoes that lay on the beach. | 
Yet notwithſtanding their ferocity in the above, and 
divers other inſtances in their diſpoſition, our country- 
men had an opportunity of remarking, not only their 
perſonal ſubordination, but ſome proots of their hoſpita- 
lity. Going on ſhore in {earcir of the natural producti- 
ons of the country, two very ingenious gentlemen acci- 


dentally fell in with an agreeable Indian family. The 


principal were a widow, and a darling fon about ten 
years old. The widow was mourning for her huſband, 
according to their cuſtom, with tears of blood, and the 


child, by the death of the father, was become proprictor 
| | 


commander and others who were paſſing near him i 


of a diſtri of land. The widow and her fon were 
ting upon mats, and the reſt of the family, to the ny 
ber of ſixteen or ſeventeen of both ſexes, fat round th 
in the open air; for they did not appear to have 
home, or other ſhelter from the weather, the inclem 
cies of Which cuſtom had enabled them to endure wi 
out any laſting inconvenience. It was remarked, g 
their whole behaviour was obliging, affable, and und 
picious. They preſented their viſitants with a fiſh, 
a brand of fire to dreſs it, and importuned them to H 
till morning, which they would have done, had they n 
expected the veſſel to fail. 

When our Britiſh navigators firſt explored theſe pi 
the firit inhabitants they ſaw were a man and two 
men. The man ſtood with a battle-axe and club ink 
hand, on the rocky point of an iſland, and called to 


boat. The women were behind him, each with a ll 
ſpear in her hand. His ſalutation was anſwered in i 
language of Otaheite, Tayo barre mai ;” Friend, e 
hither. He did not, however, ſtir from his poſt; Wl 
held a long ſpeech, frequently ſwinging round his cull 
on which he leaned at other times. The command 
landed on the rock alone. The poor native gave e 
dent tokens of fear, but ſtood however firm on the (lil 
ſpot. The commander went up to him and emb 
him, according to the cuſtom of the country, by join 
noſes. This token of amity diſpelled all apprehenfn 
on the part of the natives. The man received the pi 
ſents that were made him, and the two women jan 
company. One of them had a prodigious excreſcꝶm 
on the upper lip, and was in every reſpect remark 
ugly. But vn a renewal of the viſit the next day, the wil 
tives received all the articles that were offered them wil 
great indifference, except hatchets and ſpike nails; i 
return for which, they parted with ſeveral of their on 
ments and weapons, but did not ſeem inclined to pl 
with their ſpears. A good underſtanding being n_ 
eſtabliſhed, the next time our countrymen viſited t 
they found them dreſſed out in the higheſt taſte of i 
country. Their hair was combed, tied to the cron 
of the head, and anointed with oil or greaſe ; white ml 
thers were {tuck at the top; ſome had fillets of wi 
teathers all round the head, and others wore pieces! 
an albatroſs ſkin, with the fine down in their ears. 
cloak of red baize was preſented to the chief, in reti 
for which, he gave the commander a patoo-patoo, Wil 
he drew from his ſide. 
A man and young woman being prevailed on to co 
on board, the former, before he left the ſhore, broke 
a ſmall green branch from a buſh, walked on with it! 
his hand, and having ſtruck the ſhip's ſide with it ſei? 
ral times, began to recite a kind of ſpeech or praf 
Which ſeemed to have regular cadences, and to be # 
ranged in metre as a poem. It laſted two or three 
nutes, and when over, he threw the branch into i 
main Chain, and went on board. His manner of er 
vering ſolemn orations, and making peace, is praculs 
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an nations in the South-Seas, as appears from the 
imonies of various voyagers. All they ſaw excited 
> curioſity both of the. girl and the man: they were 
cularly pleaſed to find the uſe of chairs, and that 
might be removed from | 
poſhble to fix their attention to any one thing for a 


chets and ſpike nails ſtill continued to be moſt valu- 


hands after he had once laid hold of them, whereas 
would lay many other articles careleſsly down, and 
en at laſt ſeave them behind him. They could not be 
vailed upon to eat any thing; but paſted ſome com- 
ments on our countrymen, according to their own 
ms and cuſtoms. 

In a ſhort time an acquaintance was cultivated with a 
more of the natives, who ſeemed to be the only in- 
itants in this part of the country. "Theſe coveted the 
>ffion of every thing they ſaw, or could Jay their 
as on, except muſkets, which they would not touch, 
ring learnt to dread them as inſtruments of death, from 
(ettruction they had ſeen them make among the wild- 
vl. IL 
he diſpoſition) of theſe people is however very open, 
if they had not diſcovered themſelves, and thereby 
de the firſt advances, they might with great eaſe have 
dt themſelves concealed; but a certain openneſs and 
eſty appeared ſtrongly to mark their character; for 
they been inclined to treachery, they would have en- 
woured to have cut off fmall parties that were fre- 
ntly diſperſed in different parts of the woods, in 
nich they might have been but too ſucceſsful. 


ay of the diſpoſition of theſe iſlanders. 

A New Zealander came on board an European veſ- 
when ſhe lay in Queen Charlotte's-Sound, accom- 
nied by his fon and daughter. Being introduced into 
> cabin, the ſon was preſented by the captain with 


V he ran upon deck in order to ſhew his finery to his 
ntrymen. An old he-goat, conceiving a kind of ca- 
Ictous diſlike to the ludicrous figure of poor Khoaa 
Ir that was the boy's name) aſſailed him, and rajfin 

elf on his hind legs, with one butt of his head, laid 
proſtrate on the deck. The father, amazed to ſee 
ineſtimable preſent begrimed with filth, beſtowed 
my blows on the unfortunate ſufferer, in token of his 
entment. The ſhirt, however, by waſhing, was ſoon 
dught to its former ſtate. of purity; and what was 
dre, the boy was waſhed all over ; moſt probably for 
firſt time in his life; hut the provident father, dread- 
another miſchance to the precious veſtment, carefully 


1 it up, and taking off. his own dreſs, made a bun- 
of it, in which he 


| ſon had received, ; 
A diſpoſition ta ſteal and ſecrete every thing they 


* 


\ 


The following little anecdotes may tend further to a 


ers trinkets, and dreſſed out in one of his own white 
rts. Unable to withſtand the impulſe of puerile va 


placed all the preſents that he and 


4 


place to place; but it was 


Of. all the various preſents that were made the man, | 


le in his eyes; theſe he never would ſuffer to go but of [ 


| 


could lay their hands on, was diſcoverable in all that came 
on board the veſſel in Queen Charlotte*s-Sound ; and 
thoſe that were detected, were treated with metited diſ- 
grace and-ignominy. They appeared to feel the whole 
weight of ſhame which their behaviour brought on them; 
nay, one of them uttered threats, and made violent geſ- 
tures in his canoe. Upon another occaſion of the like 
nature, a young New Zealander diſcovered his reſent- 
ment by ſtriking a ſailor, merely for recovering his pro- 
perty that * ax ſtolen; but the tar, according to the 
law of retaliafMn, imprinted the marks of his fiſt on the 
face of the aggreſſor. 

A boy, about fourteen years of age, was prevailed on 
to drink a glaſs of Madeira wine, which cauſed him to 
make wry faces; but a glaſs of ſweet Cape wine being 
filled out to him, We relithed it fo well as to lick his lips, 
and defired to have another, which he likewiſe drank off. 
This ſoon began to elevate his ſpirits, as appeared from 
the volubility of his tongue and his antic geſtures, as 
well as his expreſſion of indignation at being refuſed di- 
vers articles, for which he had conceived a predilec- 
tion. In a word, his behaviour was ſuch, as exhi- 
bited a very juſt ſample of the impatient temper of thoſe 
people. 

Several of the natives here had very expreſſive coun- 
tenances ; particularly ſome old men with grey and 
white beards, and ſome young men with great quanti- 
ties of buſhy hair, which hung wildly over their faces, 
and increaſed the ferocity of their looks. As proofs 
of the force of ſuperior genius, their inquiries. after 


Tupia, and the concern they ſhewed for his death, were 


ſingularly emphatical. It was ſhrewdly obſerved by 
one of our countrymen preſent, that this man, with the 
capacity with which he was endowed, and which had 
been cultivated no further than the ſimplicity of his na- 
tive manners extended, was probably better qualified for 
civilizing the New Zealanders, than any of the more en- 
lightened Europeans. 

Their various methods of attack and defence, as ex- 
hibited before the Europeans, were as follow: One of 
their young men mounted a fighting ſtage, which they 
call porava, and another went-into a ditch. Both he 
who was to defend the place, and he who was to aſſault 
it, ſung the evar-ſong, and danced with frightful geſti- 
culations. I heſe were practiſed as means of workin 
themſelves up into that mechanical fury, which among al 
uncivilized nations is the\ neceſſary prelude to a battle. 
Their engagements, whether in boats or on ſhore, are 
generally hand to hand, and the ſlaughter muſt conſe- 
quently be great, as a ſecond blow with any of their 
weapons is unneceflary, it the firſt takes place. Their 
truit, however, ſeems to be principally placed in the pa- 
too-patoo, already deſcribed. 'I hey gloried in their cru- 
eltics, and ſhewed their viſitors - the manner in which 
they diipatched their priſoners, which was to knock 
them down with their patoo>patoos, ind then to rip 
them up. They made no ſcruple of declaring their prac- 
tice of cating their enemies. The bones of a man were 

K ſeen 
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by fire, and in the griftles at the end were the marks of 


party is given to underſtand, that the conſent of friends 


. derable traces of cultivation, and the ground appeared 
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ſeen with the fleſh off; and every circumſtance concur- 
red to render it evident that theſe people were cannibals, 
for there was found in one of their proviſion baſkets, the 
remaining\ fleſh, which appeared to have been dreſſed 


teeth which had knawed them. To aſcertain the fact, 
Tupia was directed to aſk what bones they were; the 
Indians without heſitation replied, the bones of a man: 
when aſked what was become of the fleſh, they replied, 
they had eaten it. One being afterwards aſked why 
they did not eat the body of a woman that was ſeen 
floating upon the water? The woman, they faid, died of 
a diſeale; and added, that ſhe was their relation, and they 
eat only the bodies of their enenſiès. 

The people of New Zealand are more paſſionate 
that the other South-Sca iſlanders in general, yet they 
are more modeſt; and if the women are not invinci- 
ble, the terns and manner of their compliance are as 
decent as thoſe in marriage amongſt the Europeans. 
When an overture. is made to any young woman, the 


is neceſſary; that a ſuitable preſent muſt be made; 
that the conſenting female muſt be treated with good 
manners; that no unbecoming liberties muſt be taken, 
and that Auy-light mult not be witneſs to what paſles 
between them. 
- The lower garment worn by the women, is bound 
faſt round them, except when they go into the water 
to catch lobſters, and then they take care not to be ſeen 
by the men. But, in courſe of time, the morals of the 
natives, both male and female, appeared not to be at 
all mended by their intercourſe with Europeans. It 
was obſerved by our countrymen, on their ſecond viſit, 
that inſtead of behaving with the ſame reſerve that had 
marked their conduct before, both ſexes had aban- 
doned their native principles, and the men promoted 
a ſhameful traffic of their daughters and ſiſters. It 
did not appear, however, that the married women were 
ſuffered to have any intefcourle of this kind. The 
ideas of female chaſtity, which prevail here, are quite 
different from ours; for here a girl may grant her fa- 
yours to a plurality of lovers, without any (tain on her 
character; but conjugal fidelity is rigorouſly expected 
if ſne marries. Polygamy is allowed; and it is not un- 
common for a man to have two or three wives. The 
females are marriageable at a very early age; af it 
ſhould ſeem that one who is unmarried is but in a for- 
Jorn ſtate: ſhe can with difficulty get a ſubſiſtence, at 
leaſt ſhe is in a great meaſure without a protector, 
though in conſtant want of a powerful one, 

In ſome places to the northward, there were conſi— 


as well broken and tilled as amongſt us, The plan- 
tations were of different extent from one or two acres 
to ten, and in the whole of Poverty-Bay there appeared 
from 150 to 200 acres irFcultivation, though an hundred 
people were not ſeen all the time the Europeans conti- 
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ment for the inhabitants being all deſcended from q 


cooth noiſe, and it was obſerved they always ſounddlif 


application, ſoon appeared well adjuſted, and in a i 1 


nucd there. ö 
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As Tupia was perfectly underſtood in his own ly 


guage by the natives of this country, and there ſeem 
to be a ſimilarity of dialect in all the iflands viſiteg 
our European navigators, it was deemed a ſtrong ar 


common ſtock. Exceptions are however found tog 
univerſality of the language, among the inhabitants 
New Caledonia and the New Hebrides. | 
The war-ſong of New Zealand is extraording 
In it the women join the men with horrid dify 
tions of countenance and hideous cries, which theyy 
ter in extreme good time. Their muſical inſtrumen 
conſiſt of a trumpet, or tube of wood, about four iſ 
long, and pretty i(traight. It makes a ſtrange and wil 


the ſame note. Another trumpet was made of a l 
whelk, mounted with wood, curiouſly carved, ai 
pierced at the point Where the mouth was apple 
An hideous bellowing was all the ſound that cou 
be produced from this inſtrument. The natives 
frequently heard ſinging on ſhore, as well as in H 
canoes, and ſometimes they ſang on board the Eura 
veſſels. | I 
Some of the New Zealanders, inhabitants of on 
Charlotte's-Sound, exhibited an herzva, or dance, on 
uarter-deck. They placed themſelves in a row, ul 
parted with their ſhaggy upper garments ; one of thei 
ſang ſome words in a rude manner, and all tHe ret 
companied the geſtures he made, alternately exten 
ing their arms, and ſtamping with their feet in a viola 
and molt frantic manner. The laſt words, which mig 
be ſuppoſed to be the chorus, they all repeated togeth«Wi 
and ſome fort of metre was diſtinguiſhable, but wi 
ther was calculated to make rhyme, could not bed 
covered. | : 2 2 
The eaſe with which their wounds heal, is add 
as a ſtrong proof of the health which theſe people 
joy. One of them had a ſhot with a muſket mn 
through the fleſhy part of the arm, which, without 


way of being perfectly healed. The venereal dil 
is now, indeed, too common among them. I 
dreadful diſorder is ſaid to have been introduced amu 
the natives by the crew of a veſſel unknown, that pl 
into an harbour on the north-weſt coaſt of Teerawitg 
a few years before our countrymen arrived in | 
Sound in the Endeavour, The only method they p 
tiſe as a remedy, is to give the patient the uſe of a 
of hot bath, produced by the ſteam of certain g® 
plants placed over hot ſtones. - 

The New Zealanders acknowledge a Supreme he 
ing; they believe in many inferior divinities ; yet tl 
was not a ſingle ceremony obſerved in any pats 
New Zealand, that could be ſuppoſed to have 3 rel 
gious tendency, nor did they appear to have any pies 
Here were no places of public worſhip, like the A. 
rais in other parts; but in a plantation of ſweet pol 


toes was ſeen a ſmall area of a ſquare figure, firrow 
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in the middle of which a ſharp ſtake, 
2 uſe as a ſpade) was ſet up. The natives 
ueſtioned about it, ſaid, it was an offering to 
gods, by which the owner hoped to render them 
ous, and to reap a plentiful harveſt. 
he manner of burying their dead could not be 
tained. From the minuteſt inquiry, it ſeemed, 
in the northern parts they buried them in the 
ind, and in the ſouthern, that they threw them into 


ſea; the only proceſs which they uſe being to tie 


ever, to conceal every thing relating to the dead 
h a kind of myſterious ſecreſy. Whatever may be 
« forms and modes of funeral, they lament the loſs 
heir friends in a manner the molt tender and aifec- 
te. 

doth men and women, upon the death of a re- 
on“ or friend, bewail them with the moſt miſe- 
e cries, at the ſame tie cutting large gaſhes in 
r foreheads, cheeks, arms, or breaſts, with ſhells, 
ieces of flint, till the blood flows copiouſly, and 
es with their tears. They alſo carve the reſem- 
ce of a human figure, and hang it about their necks 
memorial of thoſe who ere dear to them. They 
dwiſe perform the ceremony of lamenting and cut- 
> for joy, at the return of a friend who has been ſome 
e abſent, | 


1777, anchored in his old ſtation in Queen 
arlotte's-Sound,® ſoon after which ſeveral canoes 
ed with natives came along {ide the veſſels; but 
y few of them would venture on board, which ap- 
red the more extraordinary, as the commander was 
Il known to them all. There was one man in' par- 
ular. amongſt them whom he had treated with re- 
rkable kindneſs during his whole ſtay ; yet now, 
ther profeſſions of friendſhip, nor preſents, could 
yall upon him to come into the ſhip. This ſhyneſs 
sto be accounted for only upon this ſuppoſition, 
t they were apprehenſive of a reviſit to revenge the 
aths of our countrymen on a former voyage. The 
mander, therefore, deemed it expedient to uſe 
ry endeavour to aſſure them of the continuance of 
friendſhip, and that he ſhould not diſturb them on 
t account. 
d effect; for they ſoon laid aſide all manner of 
rant and diſtruſt. As a proof of this, great num- 
[5 of families came from different parts of the coaſt, 
took up their reſidence. cloſe to the Europeans, 
m which they derived very conſiderable advantages, 
, in particular, an ample ſupply of fiſh and vege- 


VICS, 


It was remarked 

1 rked, upon an excurſion up the iſland, 
3 With Engliſh garden ſeeds, not theileaſt veſtige 
| 3 remained ; and it was there ſuppoſed, that 
8 * been all rooted out to make room for build- 
Þ* WIXI theſe ſpots were re· inhabited; for at all the 


N 


one to the body to cauſe it to fink. They affect, 


| 


aptain Cook, on his laſt viſit to this country, _ 


It ſhould ſeem that this had the de- 


on the former voyage ſeveral ſpots were 
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other gardens then planted by Captain Furneaux, al- 
though now wholly over-run with the weeds of the 
country, Were found cabbages, onions, leeks, pur- 
flain, radiſhes, muſtard, together with a few pota- 
toes. 

When the commander, accompanied by ſeveral of- 
ficers, Omai (who was then on his return to his own 
country) and two of the natives, proceeded about three 
leagues up the ſound, in order to cut-graſs, &. They 
vilited, on their return, Graſs-Cove, the memorable 
ſcene of the maſſacre of their countrymen. Here the 
commander met with a friendly chief, called Pedro, 
who had attended him on a former occaſion, and there- 
fore availing himſelf of the opportunity of inquiringinto 
the circumſtances attending their melancholy fate, uſed 
Omai as interpreter : the natives anſwered all the queſ- 
tions that were put to them on the ſubject without re- 
ſerve, and like men who are under no dread of a pu- 
niſhment for a crime of which they are not guilty: for 
it was already known, that none of theſe had been con- 
cerned in the unhappy tranſaction. 

Though the narration was in ſome degree intricate, 
it appeared upon the whole, that the quarrel- firſt took 
its riſe from ſome thefts, in the commiſſion of which the 
natives were detected. The Europeans chaſtiſed them 
with blows for the offence, in reſentment of which the 
quarre] opened, and two New Zealanders were ſhot 
dead by the only two muſkets that were fired; for be- 
fore our people had time to diſcharge a third, or to load 
again thoſe that had been fired, the natives ruſhed in 
upon them, overpowered them with their number, and 
put them all to death. 'T hoſe who eſcaped, beſides re- 
lating the {tory of the maſſacre, made the party acquaint- 
ed with the very ſpot that was the ſcene of it. They 
pointed to the place of the ſun to mark to them at what 
hour of the day it happened, according to which it muſt 
have been late in the afternoon. They alſo ſhewed the 

lace where their boat lay, and it appeared to be about 
two hundred yards diſtant from that where the crew 
were ſeated at dinner, at the time of the commiſſion of 
the theft of ſome bread and fiſh. They all agreed, that 
there was no premeditated plan of bloodihed, and that 
if the theft had not been unfortunately too haſtily re- 
ſented, no miſchief would have happened. Amongſt 
occaſional viſitors was a chief, named Kahoora, Who 
ſtood charged as the head of the party that committed 
the maſſacre: but his greateſt enemies, at the ſame 
time that they ſolicited his deſtruction, exculpated him 
from any intention to quarrel, much leſs to kill, till 
the fray had actually commenced. 

It appeared alſo, that the unhappy victims were under 
no apprehenſion of their fate, otherwiſe they would not 


— 


have ventured to fit down to a repalt at ſo conſiderable 


a diſtance from their boat, amongit people who were the 
next moment to be their murderers. What became of 
the boat could not be lcarnt. Some ſaid the was pulled 
to pieces and burnt, others ſaid ſhe was carried they 
knew not whither by a party of ſtranger s. 
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The party continued here till the evening; when 
having loaded the reſt of the boats with graſs, celery, 
ſcurvy-graſs, &c. * embarked to return to the ſhips. 
The day following, Pedro and all his family came and 
took up his abode near their European, viſitors. 
proper name of this chief is Matahouah, the other be- 
ing given him by ſome of the people during the laſt 
voyage, which till now was unknown to the commander. 
He was, however, equally well known amongſt his 
countrymen by both names. 

At one time our people were viſited by a tribe or fa- 


mily, conſiſting of about thirty perſons, men, women, 


and children. The name of their chief was 'I omaton- 
| Geauooramec, a man of about forty-five years of age, 
with a cheerful, open countenance. It was remarked, 
indeed, that the reſt of his 
the New Zealand race ever met with. 

By this time, great numbers of them daily frequented 
the. ſhips and the encampment on the {hore ; but the 
latter became by far the moſt favourite place of reſort, 
while our ks there were melting ſome ſeal-blubber. 
It appeared from obſervation, that no Greenlander was 
ever fonder of train-oil than the New Zealanders ; for 
they reliſhed the dry ſkimmings of the kettle and dregs 
of the caſks; and a little of the moſt ſtinking oil, was a 
delicious repaſt. 

The ſhips weighing anchor, and ſtanding out of the 
«cove, were ſeen from ſtreſs of weather under a neceſ- 
fity of 8 to again, a little without the iſland of 
Moheara, to wait for a more favourable opportunity of 

utting into the ſtreight. Here three or four canoes, 
filled with natives, came off to the crews, and a briſk 
trade was carried on for the curioſities of this place. 
In one canoe was Kahoora, already mentioned as the 
leader of the party who cut off the crew of the Adven- 
turer's boat. He was pointed out to the commander 
by Omai, who ſolicited him to ſhoot him. Not ſatisfied 
with this, he addreſſed himſelf to Kahoora, threatening 
to be his executioner, if he ever preſumed to face our 
people again. The New Zealander, however, paid fo 
little regard to his threats, that the very next morning 
he returned with his whole family, men, women, and 
children, to the number of twenty and upwards. 

Omai then renewed his ſolicitations to the com- 
mander to kill him; and though he uſed feveral ſpeci- 
ous arguments, they had no weight. He deſired him, 
however, to alk the chief, why he had killed Captain 
Furneaux's people? At this queſtion, Kahoora folded 
bis arms, hung down his head, and there was every 
reaſon, from his appearance, to think, he expected in- 
ſtant death: but no ſooner was he aſſured of his ſafety, 
than he became cheerful, He did not, however, ſeem 
willing to anſwer the queſtions put to Him, till repeat- 
edly promiſed he ſhoult not be hurt. He then ven- 
tured to give information, that one of his countrymen 
having brought a ſtone hatchet to barter, the man to 
whom it was offered, took it, and would neither return, 


or give any thing for it; on which the owner ſnatched 


* br) 


J | 


, 


up 


The 


ibe were the handſomeſt of 


marks of tender affection that might be expected 


the bread as an equivalent, and then the qu b 
began. | 2 - 4 

7 he reſt of the ſtory differed very little from y 
had been before related by his countrymen. 

Moſt of the natives well knew that the Britiſh q 
mander was acquainted with the hiſtory of the ma, 
and expected it to be avenged in the death of Kill 
Many of them indeed ſeemed not only to wiſh it, 
expreſſed a ſurpriſe at what they deemed fo undef 
a torbearance. The commander profeſſes this adi 
tion of the man's courage, in putting himſelf in 
power, and of the proofs he gaye of placing his wlll 
ſafety in the declarations he had uniformly made to H 
who ſolicited his death, “ that he (the captain) had 1 
a friend to them all, and would continue fo, unle 188 
gave him cauſe to act otherwiſe ; that as to their ii 
man treatment of his countrymen, he ſhould think Wi 
more of it, the tranſaction having happened long wii 
and when he was not preſent; but that if ever they SY 
a ſecond attempt of this kind, they might reſt aſſum 
teeling the weight of his reſentment.” 2 

Some time before the arrival of our ſhips at VM 
Zealand, Omai had expreſſed a deſire of taking on: Wi 
the natives with him to his own country, and toon ill 
an opportunity of being gratified in the ſame; fx Wi 

outh aboat ſeventeen or eighteen years of age, na 

IN offered to accompany him, and took u 
reſidence on board. The commander paid little 
tion to this at firſt, imagining that he would go off wah 
the ſhip was about to depart. At length, E 1 
he was fixed in his reſolution, and having learnt wi 
he was the only fon of a deceaſed chief, and that nl 
mother, {till living, was a woman much reſpected thi 
he was apprehenſive that Omai had deceived him un 
his friend, by giving them hopes and affurances of ih 
being ſent back. He therefore cauſed. it to be na 
known to them all, that if the young man went al 
with the ſhips, he would never return. But this dl 
ration ſeemed to make no ſort of impreflion. Thea 
ternoon before the ſhip left the Cove, his mother cull 
on board to receive her laſt preſent from Omai. In 
ſame eveni.1g, ſhe and Taweihooa parted, with al 


; 


4 


tween a parent and a child, who were never to m 
again. But ſhe ſaid ſhe would ory no more, and ind 
ſhe kept her word; for when {he returned the 
morning to take her laſt farewell of him, all the wt 
ſhe was on board, ſhe remained cheerful, and went a 
apparently unconcerned, 5 
Another youth was to have gone with Taweihocht 
his ſervant, and with this view, as was ſuppoſed, bel 
mained on board till the ſhip was about to fail, wt 
his friends took him on ſhore. His place, how 
was ſupplied next morning by another boy, of 40 
nine or ten years of age, named Kokoa. He Was fn 
ſented to the commander by his own father, Who it 
believed, would have parted with his dog with far oY 


indifference, He ſtripped the boy of the 8 
| ; . 
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hing he had, and left him as naked as he was born. 
as totally in vain to endeavour to perſuade theſe 
| 1. of the impoſſibility of theſe youths ever returning 
C Not one, not. even their neareſt relations, ſeemed 
-ouble themſelves about their future fate; and as this 
the caſe, the commander Was well ſatisfied that the 
would be no loſers by exchange of place; and he 

more readily gave conſent to their going on that ac- 


nt. 
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"CHAP. IV. 
W CALEDONIA, anr-ISLANDS 
| CONTIGUOUS. ' 


ir Situation, Vegetables, Animals, Dreſs, Dwellings, 
iſpoſation, Mufical Inſtruments, and various Cuſtoms 


te Natives. : 


APTAIN COOK diſcovered this iſland in 1774, 
and called it New Caledonia, after he had in vain 
Jeavoured to diſcover the Indian name. Indeed, it is 
bable, that it was not known by one genera] name, 
it has been repreſented as the largeſt iſland that has 
n diſcovered in the ſouthern Pacific Ocean, New 
aland and New Holland excepted, extending from 
deg. 47 min. to 22 deg. go min. ſouth latitude, and 
163 deg. 37 min. to deg. 14 min. eaſt long. 
length it is computed. to be 87 leagues, in the direc- 
of north-weſt and ſouth-eaſt, but its breadth no 
ere exceeds 10. It is ſituated about 12 deg. diſtant 
New Holland. 
his country is diverſified by hills and vallies 
various extent. From the hills iſſus many fine 
hams, which render the vallies both fertile and 
Want, and but for which the whole ſpot might be 
ed a dreary waſte, nature having been leſs boun- 


iſlands in the South-Seas. The mountains, and 
er high parts, are, for the general, incapable of cul- 
tion, corfſilting chiefly of barren rocks. The iſland 
„ upon the whole, a reſemblance to thoſe parts of 
W oouth-Wales that are under the ſame parallel of 
tude; ſeveral of its natural productions being the 
e, and the woods without underwood, as in that 
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ne whole coaſt appeared ſurrounded by reefs or 
BIS, which render the acc ; to it very dangerous 
ugh, at the Zme time, they guard it from the attacks 
ind and ſea, cauſe it to abound with fiſh, and ſe- 
an ealy and fafe navigation along 1t for canoes. 
e coaſt in general ſeems to be inhabited ; the plan- 
eis in the plains appear to be laid out with judg- 
i * cultivated with nduſtry. Some of them ware 
4 11 ſome ſeemed to be lately laid down, nd 

ok longer date, parts of which they were again 

He: & 


| to New Caledonia, than to the other tropi- | 


| 


graſs, &c. that had over-run, the ſurface. 


ſeries of time, was obſcrved 


| 


beginning. to dig up, having previouſly ſet fire to the 
Yet though 
recruiting the Jand by mY it continue fallow for a 
y all the different nations 
in this ſea, none appeared to have any notion of ma- 
nuring it. On the beach was found a large irregular 
maſs of rock, not lels than a cube of ten feet, which 
conſiſted of a cloſe-grained ſtone, ſpeckled, full of gra- 
nites, rather larger than pins heads; from whepce it was 
conjectured, that ſome rich and uſetul mineral might be 
depoſited in this iſland. A 
There is no great variety in the vegetable ſyſtem in 
this country; however, ſeveral of a new ſpecies were 
found here, and a few young bread-fruit trees; but they 
ſeem to have come up without culture. 
few plantations and ſugar-canes, and ſome cocoa-nut 
trees ſmall and thinly planted. A new kind of paſſion- 
flower was alſo met with, which was never before known 
to grow wild any where but in America. Several trees 
called caputi trees, were found im lower. They had a 
loofe- Bark, which in many places burit off from the 
wood, and concealed within it beetles, ants, ſpiders, li- 
zards, and ſcorpions. This bark is ſaid to be uſed in 
the Eaſt-Indies, for calking ſhips. The wood of the 
tree is very hard, the leaves are long and narrow, of a 
pale, dead colour, and a fine aromatic. | 


A great variety of the feathered tribe, and for the 


moſt part entirely new, were found here, particularly 


a beautiful ſpecies of parrots, unknown to naturaliſts. 


There were alfo.ducks, large tame fowls, with bright 


"plumage, a kind of ſmall crow, tinged with blue, tur- 
tle-doves, fly-catchers, hawks, boobics, tropic birds, and- 
others. | : 


Turtles arid fiſh are here in plenty, particularly a ſpe- 
cies of a poiſonous quality, as appeared from its effects 


There are a. 


1 


upon ſome of our countrymen, who ate a ſmall part of 


the liver for ſupper. A few hours after they had 
retired to reit, they were. awakened by very alarming 
ſymptoms, being ' ſeized with extreme giddineſs; their 
hands and feet were numbed, fo as ſcarcely to be able 
to'crawl, and a dreadfut *znguor took poſſeſſion of their 
whole frame. Emetics were adminiſtered with fome 
ſucceſs ; but ſudorifics proved molt effectual. It ſeem- 
ed that the natives had not the leaſt notion of goats, 


ſwine, dogs, or Cats, as they had not cven a name for 


any one of them. The chief, inſects are muſquetos, which. 


abound here. | 

In. general the natives of New Caledonia are 
{tout, and well proportioned. They have good fea- 
tures, black hair, ſtrong and irizzled. Their princi- 
pal colour is ſwarthy, or what we call mahogany. Some 
wear their hair long, and tie it up to the crown of 
their heads. Others ſuffer only a large lock to grow on 
each ſide, which they tie up in clubs; many of the 


men, as well as all the women, wear it cropped ſhort, .* 
| uſe a kind of comb made of {ticks of hard wood, 
from ſeven to ten inches long, and about the thickneſs- 


They 


of knitting- needles. 


A number oſ theſe, amounting to 
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about twenty, are faſtened together at one end, parallel 
to each other, and near one-tenth of an inch aſunder: the 


other ends, which are a little pointed, will ſpread out or 
open like the ſticks of a fan. Theſe combs they wear 
conſtantly in their hair, on one ſide of their head. Some 
had a kind of ſtiff black cap, like that of an huſſar, which 
appeared to be a great ornament among them, and was 
ſuppoſed to be wora only by chiefs and warriors. 
The men go naked, except tying a wrapper round the 
middle, and anothet round the neck. A piece of 


brown cloth, which is ſometimes tucked up to the belt, 


and ſometimes hangs down, ſcarcely deſerves the name 
of a covering, and in the eyes of Europeans would ap- 
pear rather obſcene than decent. This piece of cloth 
is ſometimes of ſuch a length, that the extremity is 
faſtened to a ſtring round the neck. To this ſtring 
they Rang ſmall round beads of a pale green nephritic 
ſtone. Coarſe garments were ſeen among them, made 
of a fort of matting ; but they ſeemed never to wear them 
except when in their canoes, and unemployed. They 
ſtretch the flaps of their ears to a great length, cut out 
the whole cartilage or griſtle, and hang a number of tor- 
toiſeſhell rings in them. 

In New Caledonia, the women are kept at a diſtance 
by the men, and ſeem fearful to offend them, either by 
look or geſture. They were the only perſons in the 
family who ſeemed to have any employment, ſeveral of 
them bringing bundles of ſticks and fuel on their backs. 
Their indolent huſbands ſcarcely deigned to regard 


them, though they exhibited that ſocial cheerfulneſs 


which is the diſtinguiſhing ornament of the ſex. They 
carried their infants on their backs in a kind of ſatchel, 
and were ſeen to dig up the earth in order to plant it. 
Their ſtature is of the middle ſize, and their whole. form 
rather clumſy, Their dreſs is very disfiguring, and indeed 
gives them a thick, ſqudt ſhape. It is a ſhort petticoat, 
reſembling fringe, conſiſting of filaments or little cords 
about eight inches long, jutt dropping below the waiſt. 
"Theſe filaments were ſometimes dyed black; but fre- 
quently thoſe on the, outſide only were of that colour, 


| while the reſt were of a dirty grey. They wore ſhells, 


ear-rings, and pieces of nephritic ſtones, like the men, 


and tattowed or beſmeared themſelves in three black 


ſtraight lines, from the under lip downwards to 
the chin. Their features expreſſed much good-nature. 


Some of the women'were ſhy, and ſeemed by their 


motions to indicate an apprehenſion of being ſlain, if 
obſerved alone with a ſtranger ; while others expreſſed 
no dread of the jealouſy of the men. They came among 
the crowd, and ſometimes amuſed themſelves in en- 


couraging the propoſals of the ſailors, though they con- | 
ſtantly eluded their purſuit, and heartily derided their 


diſappointment. It was remarkable, that during the 
veſſel's ſtay in the iſland, there was not a ſingle inſtance 
of the women permitting an indecent familiarity from an 
European. 

The houſes or huts here are of a circular form, ſome- 


thing like a bee-hive, and full as cloſe and warm: the 


Vs 


0 


ſpars are faſtened, and platforms made for the eq 


— 


reeds, &c. and both ſides and roof are thick and d 


over. each ſide; over which is laid a deck, or heayyj 


or two fails, extended on a ſmall yard, the end of wi 


entrance is by a ſmall door, or long hole, Juft | 
enough to admit a man bent double: the roof is 1g 
and brought to a point at the top; the framing is of f 


covered with thatch, made of coarſe long graſs. Inf 
inſide of 25 habitation are ſet up poſts, to which c 


nience of laying any thing on. In moſt of theſe 
were no fire-places, and there was no paſlage for 
{ſmoke bu hgh the door; they were infupportahl 
thoſe una omed to them. *I he ſmoke was ſupyd 
to be deſigned to drive out the muſquetoes that ſyy 
here: they commonly erect two or three of thee þ 
near each other, p54 $3 a cluſter of lofty fig- trees, wh 
foliage is ſo thick as to keep off the rays of the ſun, 
trees are deſcribed by voyagers, as ſhooting forth n 
from the upper part of the ſtem, perfectly round, x 
made by a turner : the bark ſcems to be the ſubſtang 
which they prepare the ſmall pieces of cloth fo re 
ble in their dreſs. , 
Their canoes are heavy and clumſy, and made 
of two large trees hollowed out, the gunnel raiſed a 
two inches high, and cloſed at each end with a kin 
bulk head of the ſame height. Two canoes thus g 
ſtrücted, are ſecured to each other about three feet a 
der, by means of croſs ſpars, which project aboutal 


form, made of plank, on which they have a fre-hea 
and generally a fire burning: they are navigated by 


is fixed in a notch or hole in the deck. Their work 
tools are made of the ſame materials, and nearly u 
manner as thoſe of the iſlands contiguous. Theyk 
no great variety of houſehold utenſils ; the principal 
jar made of red clay, in which they bake their roots 
probably their fiſh. 

The natives are well provided with offenſive weg 
ſuch as clubs, ſpears, darts, and ſlings for caſting f 
their clubs are about two feet and a half long, at 
various forms; ſome like a ſcythe, others like a Þ 
axe; ſome have a head like a hawk, and others i 
knobs at the ends; but they are all neatly made, and 
poliſhed. Many of their darts and ſpears are @ 
mented with carved work: their ſlings are as ſimpt 
poſſible, being no other than a ſlender round cold 
thicker than packthread, with a taſſel at one end 
loop at the other, and in the middle. They take 
pains to form the ſtones they uſe into a proper 
which is ſomething like an egg: theſe exacl 
the loop in the middle of the fling, and are kf} 
pocket of matting, tied round the waiſt for thut! 
poſe. They caſt the dart by the aſſiſtance of ſhort& 
knobbed at one end, and looped at the other, wii 
ſeamen call Beckets, and were dexterous in th 
of them. Their ſpears are fifteen or twenty fect! 
blackened over, and have a prominence near the 
dle, carved ſo as to bear ſome reſemblance to an 


face. 
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e of the inhabitants of New Caledonia 
4 fle ani to any of the various dialects ſpoken 
he other lande in the South-Seas, the word areekee, 
- two more excepted : this is the more extra- 
as different dialects of one language were 
en, not only in the eaſterly iſlands, but at New 
Aland: their pronunciation is indiſtinct. # 
heſe people are remarkably courteous and friendly, 
| not in the leaſt addicted to pilfering, in which laſt 
vectable quality they ſtand alone. They are good 
mmers, and fond of ſinging and dancing. The only 
Geal inſtrument obſerved among them was a kind of 
iſtle made of a poliſhed piece of brown wood, about 
> inches long, ſhaped like a bell, though apparently 
4, with a rope fixed at the ſmall end: two holes were 
de in it near the baſe, and another near the inſertion 
the rope, all which communicated with each other, 
I, by blowing in the uppermoſt, a ſhrill ſound like 
iltling was produced. | 
Many inhabitants in New Caledonia were ſeen with 
y thick legs and arms, which ſeemed to be affected 
h a kind of leproſy. The ſwelling was found to be 
remely hard, but the ſkin was not alike harſh and 
y in all the ſick perſons. The preternatural expan- 
n of the leg and arm did not appear to be a great 


one O 
nary, 


ed, by tokens, that they felt pain in it very rarely ; 
t in ſome the diſorder began to form blotches, which 
re marks of a great degree of virulence. 

The method uſed by the people of New Caledonia to 
poſit their dead in the ground, is more judicioys and 
ent than that of ſome others in the South-Seas, where 
ey expoſe them above ground, till the fleſh is putre- 
d; as the laſt-mentioned cuſtom muſt be attended 
th the moſt pernicious conſequences, and produce 
eadtul epidemical diſtempers. The grave of a chief 
o had been ſlain in battle here, bore reſemblance to a 
ge mole-hil!, and was decorated with ſpears, darts, 
all ſtuck upright in the ground round about it. It 
pears a cuſtom univerſally prevalent with mankind, to 
A monument on the ſpot where their dead are 
ried, 

One of the Engliſh officers was ſhewed a chief whom 
ey called Tea-Booma, and ſtyled their areekee, or 
ng; but little is known of their mode of government, 
d leſs of their religion. They gave the A eee a 
ry welcome and peaceable reception, addreſſing the 
u mandler firſt in a ſhort ſpeech, and then inviting him 
ſhore ; but they are indolent, and deſtitute of curi- 


[87 


ſir ſeats when the {rangers paſſed them for the firſt 
ne: they are alſo remarkably grave, ſpeak always in 


ious tone, and laughter 1s hardly ever obſerved 
Ng them. 


hs Captain Cook firſt landed in this part, he was 
mpanied by a native who appeared to be a man of 
ght, and who had come on board the veſſel be- 
e Came to an anchor. The natives aſſembled in 


me wel 
dre . 


onvenience to thoſe who ſuffered it, and they indi- 


ty: the greater part of them did not remove from 


ad 


| 


great numbers on the beach, induced merely by curioſi- 
ty; for many had not ſo much as a tick in their hands: 
Ke party were received on landing with the greateſt 
courteſy, and with the ſurpriſe natural for people to ex- 
preſs at ſeeing men and things ſo wonderful The 
commander made preſents to all whom his companion 
pointed out ; but-on his going to give a few beads and 
medals to ſome woman who ſtood behind the crowd, the 
chief held his arm, and would not ſuffer him to do it. 
As they proceeded up the creek one of the party ſhot a 
duck, which was the firſt uſe the natives hai ſeen of 
fire-arms : the friendly chief requeſted to have it, and 
when he had landed, he told his countrymen in what 
manner it was killed. From this excurſion, the part 
learned that they were to expect nothing from thete 
people, but the privilege of viſiting their country un- 


* diſturbed, for they had little elſe than good pature to 


beſtow. In this particular, they are ſaid to have ex- 
ceeded all the nations our voyagers Had met with; and 
they obſerved, that although it did not fatisfy the de- 
mands of nature, it at once pleaſed, and left all their 
minds in tranquillity. 
A hatchet here was not quite ſo valuable as a ſpike 
nail; ſmall nails were of little or no value to them; nor 
did they admire beads, looking-glaſſes, &c. Many of 
the natives came on board the ſhip with perfect confi- 
dence, and one of them exchanged a yam for a piece of 
red cloth. They admired every thing that had a red 
colour, particularly red cloth or baize, but did not 
chooſe to give any thing in exchange. Captain Cook 
ſent the King Tea-Booma a dog and a bitch, both: 
young, but nearly full grown, which may be the means 
of ſtocking the country with that ſpecies of animals; 
and to Hebai, the friendly chief before ſpoken of, he 
gave a ſow and boar pig, in order to provide, if poſſible, 
a ſtock of domeſtic animals, for a nation whole inoffen- 
ſive character ſeemed highly deſerving of ſuch a preſent. 
To enhance their value with the Indians, and thereby 
induce them to be more careful of their ſtock of hogs, 
it was explained to them how many young ones the fe- 
males would have at one time, and how ſoon this would 
multiply to ſome hundreds. Not one of the natives 
attempted to take the leaſt trifle by ſtealth, but all be- 
haved with the {ſtricteſt honeſty. Some of them ſpoke 
of a great land to the northward, which they called 
Mingha, the inhabitants of which were their enemies, 
and very warlike. They likewiſe pointed out a ſepul- 
chral mount, where one,of their chiets lay buried, who 
had been killed, fighting in the defence of his country, 
by a native of this Mingha. The appearance of a large” 
beef -bone,.. which an officer began to pick towards the 

concluſion of the ſupper, interrupted this converſation. 
The natives talked loudly and earneſtly to each other, 
looked with great ſurpriſe and ſome marks of diſguſt at 
the ſtrangers, and at laſt went away all together, exprei- 
ſing by ſigns, that they ſuppoſed it to be the limb of a 
man. The officer was very deſirous of freeing himſelf 
and his countrymen from this ſuſpicion, but was pre- 
| vented 

, ; 


tirely flat and ſandy, ſix leagues diſtant from the ſouth 
end of New Caledonia. This iſland was. ſo called by 
Captain Cook, from its containing in fo ſmall a ſpace a 
fiara of near thirty ſpecies, among which were ſeveral 
new ones. It is a ſmall iſland wholly covered with 
cyprets trees; but in the interior part it is mixed with 
vegetable earth, from the trees and plants which con- 
tinually decay on it, without being cleared away by 
human induſtry. 
— 2 — 
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vented by two inſurmountable obſtacles, want of lan- ed trees and plants. The cypreſs and cahh Gt aches, 

guage, and the natives having never ſeen a quadruped. flouriſh here in great perfection : the former yielky — 

At another time the Europeans were given to under- | ber, and the latter a moſt palatable retreſhmen; 41 ſid 

ſtand, by very ſignificant geſtures, that the natives had | central ſhoot, or heart of this fruit, more reſeniie lip an- 

enemies who feaſted upon fleſh, which, doubtleſs, had | almond than a cabbage in taſte. Here were ws ce. lie 

cauſed them to impute the ſame practice to their new | parroquets, pigeons, and a number of ſmall birds Þ De Q 

viſitors. This iſland remains entirely unexplored on | har to the ſpot, ſome of which were ver beau we 2b 

the ſouth ſide: its minerals and vegetables have not | The fiſn caught, together with the birds an vege * in whic 

been touched upon; animals, it ſhould ſeem to have | enabled the whole ſhip's company to fare ſumpt : enouzh 

none, from the ignorance which the natives to the | for a day or two. Here is likewiſe the flax-plant ountry 

northward diſcovered of ſuch as they faw. The com- | rather more luxuriant than any where in New 7Zey triangu 

mander cauſed the following inſcription to be cut in a | It was the opinion of two eminent naturaliſts, were te 

remarkable large and ſhady tree on the beach cloſe to a | this iſland was of greater extent, it would ſerye hair; 

rivulet: „His Britannic Majeſty's Ship Reſolution, | purpoſe of eſtabliſhing an European ſettlement, } of fea 

September 1774,” to perpetuate the memory of the | further and more ample account, ſee before, 9 26 2 white 

expedition. | wore bra 
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The ISLE or Ptxts, to the S. W. of New Caledo- G 3 

nia, lies in Jatitude 22 deg. 40 min. ſouthz longitude | | 13 

167 deg. 43 min. eaſt. This iſland, ſo far from being THE NEW HEBRIDES . 

an inconhderable ſpot, as tore have believed, is not Diſcove , Soil, Climate, Cuſtoms, and Manner: u 0 

| leſs than fourteen or fifteen miles over in a ſouth-eaſt eee / 3 

3 „ f . . nt of 1 

1 and north-welt direction: it is high, and remarkable in 0 Nö TY 

4 the middle, being quite a pointed hill, ſloping towards D QUIROS, in the year 1606, diſcoverel _ 

* the extremities, Which are very low; the low land had northernmoit of theſe iſlands; they were f 3 10 

* many tall pine trees upon it ; theſe trees ſeemed exceed- | conſidered as a part of the ſouthern continent, w "WE 

* yy, ingly to ſurpaſs in length thoſe of Norfolk-Iſland, but till very lately was ſuppoſed to exiſt. In 1768 "WAI 

| their branches did not appear to extend ſo far from the | were viſited by Monſ. de Bougainville, who, be 1 

* body of the tree. — landing on the iſland of Lepers, did no more thaf unde 

Y ee cover that the land was not connected, but compal e then 

| iſlands, which he called The Great Cyclades. 1 
BoTANY-ISLAND is about two miles in circuit, en- 4 


In the year 1774, Captain Cook, beſides alcertay 
the extent and {ſituation of theſe iſlands, adde 
knowledge of feveral in this groupe that were 
unknewn. He explored the whole clutter, and 
claiming a right to affix to themaa general appelal 
named them THE NEW HEBRIDES. The 
fitudted between the latitudes of 14 deg. 21 m 
20 deg. 4 min. ſouth, and 170 deg. 24 min. eaſt W 
They extend 125 leagues in the direcul 
N. N. W. and S. S. E. The whole cluſter con 
the following iſlands, ſome? of which have 
names from the different European navigators; 
retain the names they bore among the natives. | 
are as follow: Tierra del Eſpiritu Santo, Mail 
St. Bartholomew, Iſle of Lepers, Aurora, Vit 
Arabrym, Apee, Three Hills, Sandwich, Moi 
Hinchinbroke, ' Erromango, Immer, Annatohy 
41 anna. - / 
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TierRA DEL ESPIRITU is the molt weſten 
largeſt of all the Hebrides, being twenty-twWo 3 
long, twelve broad, and ſix in circuit. It lies t 
deg. 20 min. ſouth latitude, and 166 deg- 59 un 
longitude. 
very mountainous, 
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IWR is covered with trees, or laid Sn in 475 
d every valley watered with a ftream. n 
ac: 2 very fine bay, called dy De Quiros, 
ouch ” 80 > 2 Ihe two points which form its 
*% lie at ten Teagues diſtance from each other. 
He Quiros is ſuppoſed to have anchored, and 
we given the name of Vera | Cruz to the 
in which his ſhips lay. He ee . as _ 
enough to contain 1000 ſhips Wo C ge oundings. 
ountry ſcemed fertile 2nd populous. = ee nt 
triangular fails, came off towards the ſhip: the 
wete tall and ſtout, of a dark colour, and had 
hair ; they were naked; ſome of them had a 
of feathers on the top of the head, and others 
\ white ſhell tied on the forehead. On their arms 
Lore bracelets of ſhell work, and round their middle 
row belt, from whence two long ſlips of matting 
down before and behind. ; 
the firſt day of the arrival of our navigators, no 
of riendfhip could prevail with the natives to 
near enough to hold any intercourſe; but the 
morning, they ventured fo cloſe as to receive 
Ent of nails, medals, and red baize; but the nails 
moſt valued. They faſtened a branch of the pep- 
unt to the ſame rope by which the nails had been 
ed to them from the ſhip; and this was the. only 
they made for what had been given them. The 
mnce with which they approached the veſſel, ma 
de accounted for, from the traditional knowledge 
doubtleſs ſubſiſts among them concerning the vi- 
de them by De Quiros; for on his coming to an 
r, and ſending a boat from the ſhip, a chief (as 
called in the narrative) the king, attended by ſome 
ns, came to the itrand, and endeavoured to ex- 
heir departure by preſents of fruit, but the Spani- 
eaping on the fnore, made ſigns of peace: the na- 
ti 20x1045 for the departure of the ſtrangers, 
he latter perſitting in their endeavours to force 
7, hottiities commenced between the parties; 
de ar10ws of the ong flew without effect, whilſt the 
ms of the other laid the king and many of his fol- 
dreataleſs on the beach. This iſland, from ap- 
nee, as to vegetable productions, would have af- 
the dotaniſt an ample harveſt of new plants. 


— — 
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't 1s eight Jeagues Jong, and fituated-in 
E: 25 min. Huth latitude, and 167 deg.” 37 min. 
Fade. On inquiry of the natives concerning 
e of this illand, anſwer vas made, that it was 
dad which has the cloſeit reſemblance poſſible to 
e dae name which De Quiros received for it 
E ovtore, He did not viſit the iſland, but had 
rulgence trom the natives. 


4 


7 


d countrymen touched at Mallicollo, they 
Wav 2 inal 92 8 7 | * #4 8 
I. Era me louth coaſt, and found it luxu- 
des WISE wood, and other productions or na- 


COLLO is che mot conſiderable iſland next to. 


N EW HEBRIDES.. 
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ture, They picked up an orange, which the natives call 
abbi-mora: This was the firſt orange that was met with 
in this ſea, and the only one that was ſeen here; bein 
decayed, it cannot certainty be known whether it was fit 
to be eaten. The country 1s deſcribed as mountainous 
and woody, but the foil is rich and fertile, producing 
fugar-canes, yams, cocoa- nuts, bread-fruit, bananas, 
and turmeric. There are hogs here, and various kinds 
of birds; and as the frequent ſqueaking of pigs was heard 
in the woods, it was concluded that there were abund- 
ance of the former. | 

A ſhark, which meaſured nine feet in length, was 
caught, and afforded the crew a very palatable refreſh- 
ment. This ſhark, when cut open, was found to have 
the bony point of an arrow ſticking in its head, having 
been ſhot quite through the ſkull. The wound was 
healed fo perfectly, that not the ſmalleſt. veſtige of it 
appeared on the outſide. A piece et the wood itill re- 
mained ſticking to the bony point, as well as a fe fibres 
with which it had bega tied on; but both the wood and 
the fibres were {> rotted, as to crumble into duſt at the 
touch. A Hrge reddiſh fiſh, of the ſea-bream kind, was 
likewite caught, but it proved of very noxious quality, 
for all who ate of it were ſcized with violent pains in the 
head and bones, attended with ſcorching heat all over 
the ſkin, and numbneſs in the joints. It affected the 


dogs and hogs, who had eaten the garbage, in che high 


eſt degree. The opinion of naturaliſts upon the whole, 
was, that theſe fiſh may not always be poiſonous, but that, 
like many ſpecies in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, they may 
acquire that quality by feeding on poiſonous vegetables. 

The people here are deſcribed as remarkably ugly, 


dark, ill-proportioned, diminutive in ſize, and in every 


reſpect different from the other iſlanders in the South- 


Seas. They have flat noſes and foreheads, woolly hair, 
and ſhort . beards. To add to their natural deformity, 
they have a cuſtom of tying a belt or cord, uncom- 


S 

monly tight, round the waiſt, fo that the belly ſeems in 
2 manner divided, one part being above and the othcr 
below the rope. They wear bracelets of ſhells on the 
arm, a piece of white curved ſtone in the noſtrils, and 
on their breaſt hangs a ſhell ſuſpended by a ſtring 
round their necks: fore wear tortoiſeſhell ear-rings 
and other rings of ſhells. N 

The firſt natives that were ſeen upon the ifland had 
clubs in their hands, and waded into the water, car- 
rying green boughs, the univerſal fign of peace. In a 
day's time they ventured to come within a few yards of 


the ſhip's boat, which was ſent out, when they dipped. 


their hands into the ſea and gathering ſome water in the 
palms, poured it on their heads. he officers in the 
boat, in compliance with their example, did the ſame, 


with which the Indians appeared to be much pleaſed, 


repeating the word Tomarr, or Tomarro, continually, 
The greater part heing now armed with bows and ar- 
rows, they ventured 


ar the ſhip, and received and ex- 


changed a few preſents. They continued about the 


ſhip talking very loudly, but in ſuch a manner as was 
N very 
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very entertaining. Some continued about the ſhip till 
midnight; finding, however, at length they were but 
little noticed, they returned on ſhore, where the ſound 
of ſinging and drums was heard all night. Theſe 
people ſeemed to covet whatever they ſaw, but never 
repined at a refuſal. They were highly delighted with 
the looking-glaſles that were given them; and notwith- 
ſtanding their remarkable deformity; were enraptured at 
viewing themſelves. | p 

Next morning the natives came off to the veſſel in 

their canoes, and four or five of them went on board 
without any arms. They 
with the greateſt eaſe climbed up the ſhrouds to the 
maſt + o When they came down, the commander 
took them all into the cabin, and gave them preſents 
of various articles. They appeared the moſt intelligent 
of any nation that had been ſeen in the South-Seas ; 
readily underſtood meanings conveyed by ſigns and 
endes and ſoon taught the officers words in their 
anguage, which appeared peculiar to themſelves. 
When ſome of the moſt reſpectable of our country- 
men went on ſhore, the natives with great good-will 
ſat down on the ſtump of a tree to teach them their 
language. They were ſurpriſed at the readineſs of 
their gueſts in remembering, and ſeemed to ſpend ſome 
time in pondering how it was poſſible to preſerve the 
ſound by ſuch means as pencils and paper. Nor were 
they leſs apt in catching the ſounds of the European 
languages; from whence it was juſtly remarked, that 
what they wanted in perſonal beauty was compenſated 
in acuteneſs of underſtanding. But they expreſſed 
their admiration by hiſſing like a gooſe. There ap- 
peared but few women amongſt them; thoſe few, how- 
ever, were no leſs ugly than the men. They were of 
ſmall ſtature, and their heads, faces, and ſhoulders, 
Were painted red. Some wore a kind of petticoat, 
others a bag made of a kind of cloth in which they 
carry their children. The younger females went ſtark 
naked, like the males of the ſame age. a 

The women in general were not obſerved to have 
any finery in their ears, or round their necks and arms, 
it being faſhionable in this iſland for the men only to 
adorn themſelves; and as, wherever this cuſtom pre- 
vails, the other ſex is commonly oppreſled, deſpiſed, 
and in a ſtate of ſervility, { the men here ſcemed 
to have no kind of regard for them; none of them 
came off to the ſhip, and they generally kept at a 
diſtance when any party landed from the boat. 

The houſes, or rather huts, here, are low and thatched 
with palm leaves. Some few are encloſed with boards, 
and the entrance is by a ſquare hole at one end. 

T:eir chief weapons are bows and arrows, and a club 
about two feet and a half in length, made of hard 
wood, commonly knobbed at one end and well poliſhed. 


This weapon they hang on their right ſhoulder from 
a thick rope 8 : 


are Compoſed of a kind of reed made of hard wood or 
bone, ſuppoſed to be poiſoned. They are very care- 


e of a kind of graſs. i Their arrows 


ſoon became familiar, and 


it. The perſon, not knowing the man again, fs 


2. 


ful of them, and keep chem in a ſort of Quiver ; 


of leaves. | one ol 
* theſe people apply themſelves to huſbandry | 10 - 
yet \f 


food ſeems to be principally vegetables; th, 
fowls and hogs are bred, theſe may conſtitute 3 
their ſubſiſtence, as well as that derived from the 
Their canoes were ſmall, not exceeding two jy 
width, of indifferent workmanſhip, and without 
ment, but provided with an out-rigger. 


ſubſta 
s of t& 
VS, clu 
ithou! 
g and 


One of the lateſt navigators gave the folloyin | 4 pu 
lation, which we cite as an indication of the g 3 
and diſpoſition of theſe people. When the nx vill 
ſaw us under fail for our departure from the it - * 
they came off in canoes, making exchanges ply 
more confidence than before, and giving ſuch Jed W 
traordinary proofs of their honeſty as ſurpriſe harging 
As the veſſel at firſt had freſh way through the wp Ag; 
ſeveral of the canoes dropped aſtern after the that wi 
ceived goods, and before. they had time to dg natives 
theirs in return. Inſtead of taking advantage gf oy 
they uſed their utmoſt efforts to get up with wi pt 
deliver what they had already been paid for, ( che ſhi 


man in particular followed us'a conſiderable time, 
did not reach us till it was calm, and the thin 

forgotten. As ſoon as he came along {ide he hel 
the article, which ſeveral on board were ready toy 
but he refuſed to part with it, till he ſaw the pa 
to whom he had before ſold it, and to whom beg 


n AUR 
{ome 

beach 

' ſelves. 

tiful c 


him ſomething in return, which he refuſed; Pout t. 
ſhewing him what had been given before, mai W in 2 
ſenſible of the nice ſenſe of honour which had ac nnel din 
this. Indian.“ V1 iT-< 
— ut four 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW-ISLAND was fo call 3 
Captain Cook, from its having been diſcover POLures | 
St. Bartholomew's ddy. It is between fix and f ited, ar 
leagues in circumference, and ſituated in latitude 138 
24 min. ſouth. \. 
MBRY! 
A pues and 
The ISLE of LePERs received its denomm lu f. 
from the number of people afflicted with the unequal 
that were ſeen upon it. This Iſle lies be the illa 
Eſpirity Santo and Aurora-Iſland, eight leagues" 1 
the former and three from the latter, in latitude 159 
22 min. ſouth. It is of an oval figure, very high 
18 or 20 leagues in circuit. Many beautiful cal Ark, e 
of water were ſeen pouring down from the! leſs th 
Here the palms grow on the hills. The nate Eion i, 
of two colours; their lips are thick, their hair 1 E It ;, 
and ſometimes of a yellowiſh caſt. They ae d with 
ugly, and ill proportioned, and moſt of dene 
with the leproſy. The women are no leſs d 95 
than the men; they go almoſt naked; bw DANDW] 
bandages to carry their children on their bac! dwich, 
the cloth of which theſe bandages are made, ate vit, . 
pretty drawings of a fine erimſon colour. king to 
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men have beards: they pierce the 

* N fix ſome ornament to it: they like- 
Es on the arm, in form of a bracelet, a tooth, 
ſubſtance like ivory ; on the neck they have 
« of tortoiſeſhell. Their arms are bows and 
, clubs of hard wood and ſtones, which they 
;thout ſlings. The arrows are reeds armed with 
g and very ſharp point made of bone. Some of 

oints are formed in ſuch a manner as to pre- 
the arrows being drawn out of a wound. 
he natives appeared to be very friendly to M. de 
gainville, when he touched here in 1768, until all 
men were embarked ; but then they ſent a flight 
rows after them; which aſſault, although it was 
ded with no bad conſequences, was revenged b 
harging a volley of muſketry, which killed ſeveral 
he natives. It is not, therefore, to be wondered 
that when Captain Cook appeared off their coaſt, 
natives ſhould be ſo ſhy of any intercourſe with 

rs. Two or three natives put off in a canoe ; 
| no tokens of friendſhip could induce them to come 
woe ſhip. "4h 


| —— 


a AURORA-ISLAND inhabitants were diſcovered 
ſome canoes 3 but none came off to the ſhip. A 
beach and moſt luxuriant vegetation preſented 
nſelves. The whole country was woody, and a 
tiful caſcade poured through a foreſt. The iſland 
about twelve leagues long, but not above five miles 
ad in any part, lying nearly north and ſouth. A 
nnel divides this ifland from 

VEIT-SUNDAY-ISLE, which lies, as was computed, 


ion, and is of the ſame length, having more ſloping 
Joſures than Aurora; it appears to be better in- 
ited, and to contain more plantations. 


— — 


\MBRYM is about 17 leagues in circuit, and two 
ues and a half from the ſouth end of Whit-Sunday- 
. Its ſhores are rather low, but the land riſes with 


the ifland, which gave occaſion to ſuppoſe that a 
ano was ſeated there. 


— 
"PEE, diſtant from Ambrym about five leagues, is 
leſs than twenty leagues in circuit. Its longeſt 


= is about eight leagues north weſt and ſouth 
” i 15 of contiderable height, and richly diver- 
d with woods and lawns. 

— — 
wien. Iskg, which, in compliment to Lord 


ine © exhibits a delightful view, the hills gent! 
s to the ſea, Several ſmall iſlands lay diſpoſed 


ut four miles to the ſouth, runs in the ſamegdi- 


8 


une qual aſcent to an high mountain in the middle 


Lich, is ſo called, is 10 leagues long and 25 in 


SIR 


—_ 
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about here, to which Captain Cook gave the names 


— 


1 


of the Shepherd's-Iſlands, Three Hills, Two Hills, 
The Monument, Montagu, and Hinchinbrook. | 


— 


ERROMANGO lies 18 leagues from Sandwich- 
Iſland, and is between 24 and 25 leagues in circuit. 
The middle of it lies in 18 deg. 54 min. ſouth latitude. 
The natives of this iſland ſeem to be of a different 
race from thoſe of Mallicollo, and ſpeak a different 
language. They are of the middle ſize, have a good 
ſhape and tolerable features. Their colour is very 
ant, and they paint their faces, ſome with black, 
and others with red pigmeat : their hair is very curly 
and criſp, and in ſome degree woolly. But few 
women were ſeen, and thoſe very ugly; they wore a 
petticoat made of the leaves of ſome plant. "The men 
were in a manner naked, having only the belt abont 
the - waiſt, and a piece of cloth or leaf uſed for a 
wrapper. No canoes were ſeen in any part of the 
iſland. They live in houſes covered with thatch, 
and their plantations are laid out by line, and fenced 
round. | 

Captain Cook went on ſhore here with two boats. 
He preſented ſome of the natives with medals and 
cloth, and received every token of amity in return, 
Making ſigns that he wanted water, one of them ran 
to a hovel at a ſmall diſtance, and preſently returned 
with a little in a bamboo. On aſking for ſomething to 
eat, he was as readily preſented with a yam and ſome 


cocoa nuts. During this time the whole groupe were 
armed with clubs, ſpears, darts, bow d arrows; 
which excited ſome ſuſpicion, and led Captain Cook 


to cut ſhort his viſit, telling the chief, by ſigns, that he 
ſhould ſoon return. Seeing their gueſts about to de- 
part, they endeavoured to haul that boat on ſhore, 
which had the commander on board, whilſt others 
ſnatched the oars out of the people's hands. At the 
head of this party was the chief. Thoſe who could 
not come A the boat, ſtood behind, armed with wea- 
pons, ready to ſupport thoſe that were moſt forward. 
Signs and threats having no effect on theſe people, 
perſonal ſafety became the only conſideration ; but in 
this emergency the Pritiſh commander was unwilling 
to fire among the crowd, and refolved to make the 
chief alone fall a victim to his own treachery. His 
muſket, at that critical moment, miſſed fire, which 
could not fail of giving the natives a very mean 
opinion of the weapons that were oppoſed to them. 
hey determined, therefore, to ſhew how much more 
effectual theirs were, by throwing {tones and darts, 
and ſhooting arrows. This being the caſe, a general 
diſcharge of fire- arms could no longer be avoided. It 

threw them into confuſion; but a ſecond was hard] 
ſufficient to drive them off the beach. Four lay to ali 
appearance dead on the ſhore ; but two of them after- 
wards crawled into the buihes. 
muſkets would go off, which ſaved the lives of many 
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of theſe poor miſtaken'wretches. One of the men in 
the boat was wounded in the cheek with a dart; an 
arrow {truck the maſter on the breaſt, but as its force 
was ſpent it hardly penetrated the ſkm. The report 
of the muſkets on ſhore alarmed thoſe in the ſhip, and 
another boat was immediately ſent off, and a ſwivel, 
that fired to the part where a number of the natives 
were aſſembled, and a great gun fired towards the 
hills, which ſtruck them with a panic, and they all 
haſtened to ſkreen themſelves in the buſhes. With 
this unhappy ſkirmiſh all intercourſe ended. | 


— —_—— 


INMER 1s the moſt eaſtern iſland of a!l the Hebrides. 
It appeared to be about five leagues in circuit, of a 
conſiderable height, and flattiſh top. 7 


— —— 


AxNNArou is the ſouthermoſt iſland, ſituated in 
Jatitude 20 deg. 3 min. ſouth; longitude 170 deg. 
4 min. caſt, 

— — 


Six leagues on the ſouth ſide of Erromango is 
TANN A. It is about eight leagues long, three or 
four broad, and twenty-four in circuit. Its latitude is 
19 deg. 30 min. ſouth, and longitude 169 deg. 38 min. 
Its name ſignifies earth in the Malay language. The 
ſoil in ſome places was found to be a rich black 
mould; in other parts it ſeemed to be compoſed of 
decayed vegetables and the aſhes of a volcano, which 
was ſeen about eleven miles to the weſtward of the 
_ vefſe} burning with great fury. The country is in 
eneral ſo covered with trees, ſhrubs, and plants, as to 
choke up the bread fruit and cocoa nuts; but it is not 
populons, nor the houſes conſequently numagous. 

The volcano emitted at different times vaſt quantities 
of fire and ſmoke for ſixteen days, accompanied with an 
exploſion about once in hve minutes, Some of theſe 
exploſions reſembled violent claps of thunder: the 


whole air was filled with ſmoky particles and aſhes, | 


which occaſioned much pain when they fell into the 
eye: at one time great ſtones were ſeen thrown up into 
the air, fome of which were at leaſt as large as the hull 
of a ſhip's long boat. It firſt preſented a moſt mag- 
rificent fight. The ſmoke, which rolled up from time 
to time, in thick and heavy volumes, was coloured with 
all the various hues of yellow, orange, crimfon, and 
purple, which died away into a reddiſh grey and brown. 
As often as a new exploſion happened, the whole 
country, with its ſhaggy foreſts, were tinged with the 
ſame orange and-purple, according to its diſtance, or 
particular expoſure to volcanic light. It ſometimes 
continued quite ſilent for five or fix days together. It 
was remarked, that the exploſions of the volcanos re- 
commenced after a ſhower of rain, fo that it ſhould 
ſeem that rain excites them, by promoting or increaſing 
the fermentation of various mineral ſubſtances in the 


— 


two or three different kinds, and one fort in pan 


the leaſt ſurpriſe. 


naked, having only a ſtring round the belly, wicht 


mountain. The black aſhes with which che 
country was ſtrewed, were found to be long i 
like, and ſemi-tranſparent, and to contribute — 
to that luxuriance of vegetation which is remark! 
this iſland; many plants here attaining twice the he 
which they reach in other countries; their leaves. 
broader, their flowers larger and more rich] / ſcentel 
Some new plants were collected here, and a vs 
of odoriferous ſhrubs, and ſome others were cult 
only for their elegant appearance! The Plantation 
this iſland conſiſt for the moſt part of yams, hy 
egdoes, and ſugar-canes, all which being very W 
mit the eye to take in a great extent of country. k 
are great numbers of fig-trees, which the natives d 
vate for the ſake of the fruit and leaves. They # 


* 


bears figs of the common ſize, which are whellyt 
peaches on the outfide, and have a beautiful ein 
pulp like pomegranates; they are ſweetiſh and 
but rather inſipid. ; | a 

Several ſmall birds were obſerved here with 2 
beautiful plumage, and of a kind that had not been! 
before. The natives were ſeen to have no methok 
catching fiſh, but by ſtriking; it is probable that g 
draw but little of their ſubſiſtence from the water. 
wards of three hundred pounds weight of mullet, a 
other fiſn, were caught by three hauls with the ſing 

A young native was ſhewn every part of the ſhip} 
nothing fixed his attention a moment, or cauſed in 
He had no knowledge of ol 
dogs, or cats, calling chem all hogs (booga). Þ 
commander made him a preſent of a dog and 
bitch, as he ſhewed a liking to that kind of amn 
They appear to have plenty of hogs, but ver! 
domeſtic fowls. Some rats of the fame kind 8 
common on the other iſlands in the Pacific Uma 
frequent the fields of ſugar-cane, in which they ml 
great depredations ; the natives, therefore, dig En 


holes all round theſe plantations, in which they all 


theſe animals. 

Thẽ natives of this iſland are of a middle 25 
tolerably proportioned. Their colour is a datt 6 
nut brown, with a very ſwarthy mixture. The 


not, however, cut the body in fo ſhocking 2 ll 
ner as that in the iſland of Mallicollo. Their bal 
generally black or brown, growing to a tolerab): f 
and very criſp and curly. Their beards, which! 


ſtrong and buſhy, are generally ſhort. The 8 


. . , her ff 
wear their hair cropped, as do the boys till i371 


proach manhood. They make uſe of 2 c 
piece of alabaſter two inches long, which the} B 
in the cartilaginous part between the noſtrils, 484 


jewel. Not one ſingle corpulent man was ſcen heres 
are acti de and full of ſpirits. Their features a 


the noſes broad; but the eyes full, and in general 5 


able. They make inciſions chiefly on the upper 4 
belly, which are inſtead of punctures; they cut e 
| | 3 | 
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3 an ted ſcar on the ſurface of 
ot ne and other fancied figures, which are 
45 2 great beauty by the natives. Moſt of them 
| = g — manly, and good-natured air, though ſome 
> ſeen as in other nations, whole countenances indi- 
d malevolence. X E | 

_ like all the tropical nations, the people are 
ve and nimble, they were not fond of labour, nor 
14 ever affiſt in any work that the-ſhip's company 
carrying on, Which the Indians of the other iſlands 
to delight in. They throw all the laborious drudg- 
on the women; from which occaſion was taken to 
ark, that though they were not beauties, they were 
dome enough for the men, and too-hand!ome for the 
that was made of tem. Their ears are hung füll 
tortoiſeſhell rings, and necklaces of ſhells fall on 
r boſoms. Some of the elderly women had caps made 


I-dreſs was rather uncommon. The number of or- 
ents conſiderably increaſed with age, the oldeſt and 
jeſt being loaded with necklaces, ear-rings, noſe-jew- 
and bracetets. T he women here are expert cooks: 
y roaſt and boil the yams and bananas, they ſtew the 
en leaves of a kind of fg, they bake puddings made 
a paſte of bananas and eddoes, containing a mixture 
ocoa-nut kernel and leaves. _ 
The people of Tanna, with reſpect to their domeſtic 
are rather of a ſerious turn, yet are not wholly deſ- 
te of amuſements, and their muſic 1s in greater per- 
tion than any in_ the South-Seas. Their European 
tants gave them a variety of airs, 1n return for which, 
natives fang ſeveral times very harmoniouſly. They 
ewiſe produced a muſical inſtrument, which conſiſted 
;gat reeds, regularly decreaſing in ſize, and compre- 
ung an octave, though the ſingle reeds were not per- 
Ain tune. 
heir houſes are like the roof of a thatched houſe in 
2/anG, taken off the walls, and placed on the ground. 
ne were open at both ends, others cloſed with reeds, 
ball were covered with a palm thatch. A few of them 
e thirty or forty feet long, and fourteen or fixteen 
dad. Beſides theſe, they have other mean hovels, which 
re ſuppoſed to be deſigned only to ſleep in. 
n point of neatneſs, their weapons come far ſhort 
ſome that were ſeen in other iſlands: They are 
4 ſpears or darts, bows and arrows, and ffones, 
e clubs are of three or four kinds, and from three 
7 feet long. They ſeem to place moſt depend- 
on the darts, with which they kill both birds and 
# = _ of hitting a mark within the compaſs 
E er 0 3 hat, at the diſtance of eighteen yards; 
3 3 that diſtance, it is a Chance if they hit a 
| Sag + a man's body, though they will throw 
a fn. Ixty or leventy yards. The arrows are 
SPY s pointed with hard wood; ſome are beard- 
ee ae not, and thoſe for ſhooting birds have 
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healed: Theſe ſcars are formed to 
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green plantain leaf, or of matted work; but this 
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little au thority. 


two, three, and ſometimes four points. Ihe ſtones they 
uſe in general are the branches of coral rocks, from eight 
to fourteen inches long, and from an inch Yo an inch and 
a half diameter. Thoſe who ute ſtones keep them ge- 
nerally in their belts. 

Their canoes can boaſt neither art or ornament; all 
of them have out-rizzers, and ſome may contain twenty 
people. Their fails are low triangular mats, of Which 
the broadeſt part is uppermoſt, and the ſnarp angle be- 
low. A long picce of timber, hollowed out in the mid- 
dle, forms the bottom of the canoc, and upon this one 
two planks are fixed, forming the two ſides, by means 
of ropes of the cocoa- nut fibres. Their cars are ill- 
Maped, and very clumſily made. 

Added to the common language of che land, and a 
dialect of the neighbouring iſlands, ſome words were 
collected of a third language, which was chiefly current 
among the inhabitants oi the weltern hi:ls, Some of 
our intelligent voyagers, on comparing their vocabu- 
laries, to diſcover that two different words were uſed to 
ſignify the ſky, applied to one of the natives to know 
which of the expreſſions was right. He immediately 
held out one hand, and applied it to one of the words; 
then moving the other hand under it, he pronounced 
the ſecond word, intimating, that the upper was 
properly the ſæy, and the lower, clouds that moved 
under it. x 

No other liquor was ſeen here than water and 
the cocoa-nut juice. They ſignified, in the moſt pointed 
manner, to our countrymen, that they eat human fleſh, 
and that circumciſion was practiſed among them. Nay, 
they introduced the ſubject of cating human fleſh, by 
aſking our people, if it was a practice among them. 
They appeared to have ſome nominal chief, with ve 
One old' chief was faid to be the king 
of the iſland. His name was Geogy, and they gave him 
the title of Areekee. Notwithſtanding his advanced 
years, he had a merry, open countenance. 

No information could be derived reſpecting the re- 
ligion of theſe people, only every morning at day- break 
was heard a flow folemn ſong or dirge, ſung on the 
eaſtern fide of the harbour, which laſted more than a 
quarter of an hour. As this was ſuppoſed to be a re- 
ligious act, the curioſity of our navigators was excited 
to inquire further concerning it. But when they at- 
tempted to pals that way, the natives crowded about 
them, and entreated them with the greateſt earneſt neſs 
to return. As they til} ſeemed to perſiſt, they were at 
length given to underſtand, that if they remained obſti- 
nate in their attempt, they would be killed and eaten. 
They now turned off towards a hut about fifty yards 
diſtant, where the ground began to rife, on which ſeve- 
ral of the Indians took up arms out of the hut, appa- 
rently meaning to force them to return back, Unwil- 
ling, therefore, to give offence, our people checked their 
curioſity, and were content to leave this point undeter- 
mined, Nothing however was ſeen in the general be- 
havioar of theſe people, that borgany feſemblance to a 
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religious act, nor any thing that could be conſtrued into 
ſuperſtition. | 

When the boat firſt went on ſhore, the natives were 
drawn up in great numbers on the beach, armed with 
clubs, darts, ſpears, ſlings, and ſtones. From this hoſ- 
tile appearance, the Britiſh commander was induced to 

're-embark ſpeedily to prevent dilagreeable conſequences. 
In order to terrify without hurting them, he ordered a 
muſket to be fired over their heads, but the alarm was 
only momentary, as the natives inſtantly recovered 
themſelves, and began to diſplay their weapons. A few 
creat guns, however, being fred from the ſhip, they all 
diſperſed, leaving the beach free for a ſecond debarka- 
tion. The commander having marked out boundaries 
on the ſhore with a line, the natives came gradually 
forward, fome unarmgd. 

An old man, named Powang, ſhewed a very friendly 
diſpoſition in forwarding an intercourſe between the 
commander and the natives. Such was the honeſty of 
this old man, that he brought an axe which had been 
left by the ſhip's company upon the beach. They were 
extremely jealous of any one going up the country, or 
even along the thore of the harbour, a diſpoſition that 
greatly obſtructed the naturaliſts in their attempts to 
explore. 

As the carrying of bundles is the office of the women 
in this country, the natives imagined that thoſe from 
the thip who carried leads were females. A man 
who carried a bag which contained the plants ſelected 
by the naturaliits, was followed by ſome of them, who, 
by their converſation, which was overheard, confidered 


him as a woman, until by ſome means they diſcovered . 


their miitake, on which they cried out, Erromange / 
erromange ! It is a man! it is a man! | 
A tillar to the rudder being wanted, the carpenter was 
ſent on ſhore to look at a tree for the purpote, and with 
him an officer with a party of men to cut it down, pro- 
vided leave could be obtained of the natives. The of- 
ficer underſtanding that there was no objection, the 
people accorcingly went to work ; but as the tree was 
large, the telling of it was a work of time, and before it 
was gown, word was brought that Zamwvang was not 
pleaſed: orders were therefore ſent from on board to de- 
tft. The commander foon after went on ſhore, and 
ending for Pactoang, prefented* him with a dog and a 
piece of cloth, and then explained to him the purpoſe for 
which the tree was wanted. All the natives preſent diſ- 
covered great ſatisfaction at the means that were uſed to 
odtain the grant of the tree, and unanimouſly conſented 
do its deing felled. Ny 
But many were afraid to touch the preſents that 
- were offered them, nor did they ſeem to have any 
notion of exchanging one thing for another. But few 
'. refreſhments were obtained on this iſland; fome fruit 


—- or roots were daily procured from the natives, though 


4 


an. 


— 


greatly inadequate to the demands of the ſhip's g 
pany. a 3 
As the natives had no knowledge of iron 

iron tools, beads, &c. which were ſo current * 
parts, they were of no value here, nor was cloth 
uſe in a country where the inhabitants went moſtiyn 
The only commodity they ſeemed defirous of d 
ing was tortoiſeſhell; but as no demand was ex 
for ſuch an article, there were only a few ſmal _ 
remaining in the ſhip, which had been purchuls 
another ifland. The ſailors, however, notwith% 
the loathſomeneſs of falt proviſions of long itanding} 


not a ſingle provident thought for the future, hy 


changed their tortoiſeſhell for bows and arrows, i 
of furniſhing themſelves with a ſtock of yams, 

A party from the ſhip paſſing through a ſhrub 
obſerved a man at work cutting iticks, and ſeeing 
makea very flow progreſs with his hatchet, 1 
was only a bit of ſhell in lieu of a blade, they ſeg 
helping him with an iron hatchet, and in a few mix 
cut a much greater heap than he had done the] 
day. Several Indians, who were witneſſes to thi 
patch, expreſſed the greateſt aſtoniſhment at the 
ſity of this tool, and ſome were very deſirous of pi 
ling it, by offering their bows and arrows for it. 
was conſidered as a favourable opportunity for 
curing hogs; but they were deaf to every propel 
that kind, and never exchanged a fingle hog; one! 
only was obtained as a preſent to the commanderi 
Pawang. 

There being great reaſon to ſuppoſe that the 
bitants of Tanna are haraſſed by frequent war; 
diſtruſt which they expreſſed on the firit debam 
from the ſhips is not ſurpriſing. But as ſoon 8 
were aſſured of the pacific diſpoſition of their ne 
ſitants, all ſuſpicions entirely ſubſided. T hey a 
trade, indeed, becauſe they had not the means in} 
portion to the other iſlanders; but they were #1 
duous in offering their ſervices, and from leſs inten 
motives. If any of the botaniſts had procured af 
of which he was defirous of having other ſpecimets 
had only to ſignify it to ſome natives, who woult 
mediately haſten to the ſpot where it was to be 
and bring it with the moſt engaging alacrity. 
civility of the natives was conſpicuous in this pal 
lar inſtance. If they met any officer or gentica 
the ſhjp in a narrow path, they always ſtepped a 
order to make way. If they happened to K 
names, they pronounced them with a ſmile, wa 
be extremely well underſtood as a falutation. I 
had not ſeen them before, they commonly inquires 
names, in order to know them again. TI hey * 
ſame engaging manner of expreſſing their frien 
a mutual exchange of names, as is common in 0 
eaſtern iſlands of this ſea. 
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- FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 


very, Number, Situation, Soil, Preductions, Extent, 
Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants. 


HES E iſlands form a cluſter extending about 
three deg. of latitude and two of longitude. The 
ipal are Middleburg, Rotterdam, or Anamooka, 
dee, Amſterdam, or Tongataboo, and Pylitart, fo 
iminated by Taſman; there are alſo others which 
deen ſeen and vitited by more modern navigators. 
Gall attend to them ſeverally in their reſpective 


4B 


MIiDDLEBURG, called by the Natives Eooa. 


his ifland forms a very beautiful landſcape. Its 
& are in general laid out in plantations, eſpecially 
> on the north-weſt and ſouth-weſt ſides. The 
jor parts are not, Indeed, ſo well cultivated as 
might be, but this heightens the proſpect; for 
e the other iſles of this cluſter are level, the eye 
diſcover nothing but the trees that cover them ; 
the land riſing gradually upwards preſents an ex- 
ve view, where groves of trees are only interſperſed 
egular diſtances, in a kind of beautiful diſorder. 
ſhaded near the ſhore with various trees, amon 
h are the habitations of the natives, laid out in 
order as Convenience requires, and they may boaſt 
oit delightful ſituation. About half way up the 
0 15 a deep valley, the bottom and ſides of which, 
gh compoſed of hardly any thing but coral rock, 
lothed with trees. he foil in general is reddiſh 
v ich in many places ſeems to be very deep. 
In the moſt elevated part of the iſland is a round 
orm or mount of earth, ſupported by a wall of 
tones, to bring which to ſuch an height muſt 
coit much }abour. This mount, called by the 
pes Elche, is ſaid to have been erected by order of 
pt their chiefs. Not many paces from this, though 
lormer voyage, complaint was made of a dearth of 
FT; on the lait was found an excellent ſpring, and 
It a mile lower down a running ſtream, which, it 
0 found its way to the ſea when the rains were 
Us, It appeared trom information, that all or 
2 . and in this ifland belorged to the great 
wy an pern or Tongataboo, and that the in- 
„  T0ny tenants or vaſſals to them. This, 
=. eprelented to be the caſe at all the other 
iS lllss, except Rotterdam or Anamooka, 
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which they make a favourite intoxicating liquor, alſo 
There are many adoriferous trees and 

rubs, and one in particular of the lemon ſpecies; na- 
turaliſts likewiſe met with divers new kinds of plants. 
The caſuaria, or club-wood, as in ſome neighbouring 
iſlands, points out alſo to the repoſitorigs of their dead. 
The ſhaddock, and ſeveral other trees are found upon 
the iſland; 

The common complexion of the natives is mahogany 
or Cheſnut brown, with black hair. Some are of an 
olive colour, and ſome of the women much fairer, 
which may be the effect of being more or leſs expoſed 
to the ſun. The men in general are of the middle 
ſtature; though ſome meaſured ſix feet. Their bodies 
are well proportioned, though muſcular, which ſeems 
a conſequence of much exerciſe. Their features are 
various, nor are they characteriſed by any general like- 
neſs, unleſs it be a fullneſs at the point of the noſe, 
which is very common. The women in general are 
not ſo tall as the men ; their bodies and limbs are. well 
proportioned, and what peculiarly diſtinguiſhes them is 
the uncommon ſmallneſs and delicacy of their fingers, 
which may be put in competition with the fineſt in any 
part of the world. | 

Puncturing or tattowing the ſkin is in full faſhion 
the men here; on the tendereit part of the 
body are marked contigurated ſcars, which muſt be 
very painful as well as dangerous. The chiefs are ex- 
empted from this cuſtom. The dreſs of both men and 
women is much the ſame, and conſiſts of a piece of 
cloth or matting {though moſtly the former#about two 
yards wide, and two and an half long, ſo as to wrap in 
great abundance round the waiſt, to which it is con- 
fined by a girdle or cord. Before it is double, and hangs 
down like a petticoat as low as the middle of the leg. 
This, as to form, is the general dreſs ; but large pieces 
of cloth and fine matting are worn only by thoſe of 
ſuperior rank. The inferior claſs are ſatisfied with 
ſmall pieces, and often wear nothing but a covering 
made of leaves of plants, or the mars, which is a nar- 
row piece of cloth or matting like a ſaſh. This they 
paſs between the thighs and wrap round the waiſt, 
but the uſe of it is chiefly confined to the men. They 
have various dreſſes made for the purpoſe of their haivas 
or grand entertainments; but the form is always the 
ſame ; the richeſt are adorned more or leſs with red 
feathers. Both ſexes ſometimes ſcreen their faces from 
the ſun with little bonnets made of divers materials 

The ſexes differ as little in their ornaments as their 
clothing. Of theſe the moſt common are necklaces 
made ot various ſweet ſcented flowers, which go under 
the general name of Kahulla. Others conſiſt of ſeveral 
ſtrings of ſmall ſhells, ſharks teeth, and other things, 
which hang loofe upon the breaſt. In the ſame man- 
ner they likewiſe wear a mother of pearl ſhell, neatly 
poliſhed, and a ring of the lame ſubſtance carved, on 
the upper part of the arm, as allo rings of tortoiſeſhell 
on the fingers, and a number of theſe joined together 

as 
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as bracelets on the wriſts. The lobes of the ears are 
perforated with two holes, in which they wear cylindri- 
cal pieces of ivory, ſtuck through both ſides the holes. 
Some uſe reeds filled with a yellow pigmert. This 
ſeems to be a fine powder of turmeric, with which the 


women rub themſelyes all over in the ſame manner as 


the European females uſe dry rouge upon their cheeks. 
What particularly charaQterizes theſe people, and 
was remarked by Taſman, is, that moſt of them want 
the little finger on one, and ſometimes on both hands; 
nor did the difference of age or ſex exempt from this 
amputation, for the very children were obſerved to 
have ſuffered that loſs. They had alſo a round ſpot 
on each cheek bone, which appeared to have been 
burned or bliſtered, on ſome it ſeemed to have been 
recently made, on A it was covered with ſcurf, and 
the mark was flight ; but the purport of it could not 
be diſcovered. Ihe women in general here are repre- 
fented as modeſt and reſerved in their behaviour, though, 
as in all other iſlands, there were ſome exceptions. 
The natives of theſe jſlands are much commended 
by voyagers for theit cleanlineſs, to produce which 
they are ſaid to bathe frequently in ponds which ſeem 
to ſerve no other purpoſe. Though the water in po 
of them is nauſcous to a degree, they prefer them to 
that of the ſea, imagining, that ſalt water hurts their 
ſkins. When necellity obliges them to bathe in the 
ſea, they commonly have ſome cocoa-nut ſhells filled 
with freſh water poured over them, to waſh it off. 
The cocoa-nut oil has an admirable effect on the ſkin 
in rendering it ſmooth; for which theſe people hold it 
in ſuch eſtimation, that they not only pour a great 
quantity of it upon their heads and ſhoulders, but rub 
the body all over briſkly with a ſmaller quantity. The 
language here is ſoft and not unpleaſing, and whatever 
they ſay is ſpoken in a kind of tinging tone. 
In building their houſes, they do not diſcover much 
taſte or ingenuity ; though the defect is rather in the 
"deſign than the execution. Thoſe of the lower people 
are poor huts, thoſe of the better are larger and more 
comfortable. Their houſes, properly ſpeaking, are 
thatched roofs or ſheds ſupporicd by polts and rafters 
diſpoſed in a tolerably judicious manner. The floor is 
a little raiſed, covered with ſtrong thick matting, and 
kept very clean. They are moſtly cloſed on the weather 
{ide with the fame fort of matting, the other being open. 
A thick ſtrong mat, of two or three feet broad, bent 
into the form of a ſemicircle and ſet upon its edge, 
with the ends touching the {ide of the-houſe, in ſhape 
_ reſembling the fender of a fire hearth, encloſes a ſpace 
for the maſter and miſtreſs of the family to ſleep in. 
The latter indeed ſpends moſt of fer time during the 
day within it. The reſt of the family ſleep upon the 
floor wherever they pleaſe to lie down, the unmarried 
men and women apart from each other. 
be large, there are ſmall huts adjoining, to which the 


ſervants retire in the night, ſo that privacy is as much” 


odſerved here as can be expected. They have mats 


If the family 
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made on purpoſe for ſleeping on, and the clothe 


for the maſter of the family to ſit on. 


y D 


with 


wear in the day ſerve for their covering in the, ho 
| anc 


Their houſehold furniture conſiſts of ſome how? l 
platters, cocoa- nut ſhells, ſome ſmall w M's es Wi 


which ferve them for pillows, and perhaps a lag 4 
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My ſpears, bows, and arrows, are their we, 
ormer are of a great variety of ſhapes, and! 
of them ſo heavy as not to be managed with oeh 
but with difficulty. The moſt common form h. 
drangular. The far greater part were carved all q 
mæny chequered patterns, which ſeem to have reqy 
great patience and a Jong time to work up, 2824 
ſtone or piece ef coral are the only tools made if 
The whole ſurface of the plain clubs was as ki 
poliſhed, as if furniſhed by an European artiſt wit 
beſt inſtruments. Their ſpears are ſometime; j 
ſharp-pointed ſticks, and ſometimes barbed, 1 
bows and arrows are of a peculiar conſtruction. 

former, which is about fix feet long, is about the 


of a little finger, and when flack forms a flight du Jof a 
the convex part is channelled with a ſiugle doen mM dock t 
in which the bow-ſtring is a; er The arrowisn ſame 
of reed near fix feet long, and pointed with hard wy on be 
When the bow is to be bent, inſtead of drawing] with 
as te increaſe the natural curve, they draw it the dlv C 
trary way, make it perfectly ſtraight, and then! gers! 
the curve on the other ſide. Wome 
There is much ingenuity diſplayed in the conſng laid th 
of their canoes. They have out-riggers made of pi s of a 
and their workmanſhip is admirable. Two of arge © 
are joined together with ſurpriſing exactneſs, aid fear, 
ſurface is poliſhed in a very curious manner. U the 
paddles have ſhort blades, and are very neatly wroi Ive of 
A circumſtance occurred iꝶ this place which aft e they 
an opportunity of obſerving how theſe people! he on! 
conjugal infidelity. Some of our people, on! | prope 
return from an excurſion, being informed that a on 
of the natives had ſtruck one of their own countiſl Id ende 
with a club, which laid bare, or, as others ſaid, porry to 
tured his tkull,-and then broke his thigh with the i jeſs, th. 
inquired the reaſon of ſuch treatment, and were propen! 
to underſtand that he had been diſcovered in a fi it of ne 
rather indelicate with a woman that was abs, til he inh. 
forbidden. But the female delinquent had by iu circum 
ſmaller ſhare of puniſhment ; as our. people weis Ur on 
ſhe would only receive a flight beating lor her a 2 I 
meanour. | el TE 
When our navigators firſt viſited this iſland, kon. 
obferved, that ſeveral of both ſexes were affected en 18 c. 
leprous diſorders in the molt virulent degree, in ES 2 
arts of their bodies. The face of one woch 88 
corroded by the acrid humours, ſo as to exhibitgt i. 
horrid ſpectacle. Many others were likewiſe l Hoi 
bgured by the diſorder, that they could not be 08 "Mx 15 
without a mixture of diſguſt and pity. 2 DE 
The amicable diſpoſition of theſe people 1 * 


evinced from the friendly reception all 
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o have viſited them. When Captain Cook 
W. N. W. ſide of this iſland, two 
es with ſeveral men in each came along ſide the 
n of them on board, without the leaſt heſitation, 
ap f the pepper tree, touched the noſes of 
bnted a root of the peppe ; 
EC mcers with his own, in token of friendſhip, and 
ſat down on the deck without ſpeaking a word. 
native Was preſented with a nail, which, on re- 
ng, according to the general cuſtom of the iſland, 
ed over his head, pronouncing the word fagafetar 
galatie. This was moſt probably meant as an ex- 
jon of his thankfulneſs. | ; ; 
[o people could give greater proof of liberality of 
dition, for they came in great numbers about our 
Is, threw bales of cloth into them, and retired 
out ſo much as waiting for a return. As an inſtance 
eir hoſpitality, Captain Cook, with ſeveral officers 
gentlemen, Were conducted, on their landing, by 
&, named Tioony, to his manſion, delightfully 
ted about three hundred yards from the ſea, at the 
| of a fine lawn, and under the ſhade of ſome 
dock trees, and there elegantly entertained. 'T he 
ſame chief, on the commander's laſt viſit, viſited 
on board immediately as he came to an anchor, 
with the utmoſt cordiality rendered him every 
jdly ſervice within his power. The European 
gers indeed were careſſed by old and young, men 
women, who embraced them, kiſſed their hands, 
laid them on their breaſts with the moſt expreſſive 
s of affection. It was very remarkable that the 
arge of guns neither excited their admiration, nor 
tear, which plainly proved that their civility aroſe 
the bent of natural diſpoſition, and not from a 
we of conciliating the favour of their gueſts, be- 
e they knew they were able to do them an injury. 
ne only glaring defect that ſullies their character 
| propenlity to theft, which is ſaid to be confined to 
on which they ſet ſo high a value, that they 
d endeavour to poſſeſs them at any rate; but we 
porry to ſay, that truth and candour obliges us to 
ets, that from latet experience, in many inſtances, 
nr in ſome appcared to be ſo univerſal as to 
tot no limitation. 
he inhabitants of the Friendly Iſlands are ſo agree- 
circcumſtanced, as neither to be ſubject to exceflive 
ur on the one hand, or ſupine indolence on the 
. Their occupations are agreeably diverſified, 
l kecreations and amuſements follow in pleaſing 
ton. ſo that they neither diſguſt or tire. To the 
u is committed the care of making the cloth, and 
bg conſigned the manufacture of their mats. 
„cturc, boat-building, agriculture, and fiſhing. 
. of the men's attention. As 
Pi 0 truits form their chief ſubſiſtence, 
cetary to practiſe huſbandry, which they 
3 by their diſigence to ſome degree of per- 
I. In parting yams and plantains, they dig 
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their reception, and afterwards root up 
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the ſurrounding graſs. The inſtruments uſed by them 


for this purpoſe are called e, and are nothing more 
than ſtakes of various lengths, flattened and ſharp- 
ened to an edge at one end; and the largeſt ones have 
a ſhort piece fixed tranſverſely, by means f which they 
preſs the implement into the ground wish the foot. 


When they plant the two above-mentioned vegetables, 


they obſerve ſuch particular exactneſs, that, whichever 
way you turn your eyes, the rows preſent wan nn 
complete and regular. Some of their vegetable pro- 
ductions, and in particular the bread- fruit and cocoa-nut 
trees, are ſcattered without order, and reared without 
paſts. The ſame may be ſaid of another large tree, 
which produces a roundith compreſſed nut, called ceefee ; 
and of a ſmaller tree bearing an oval nut, with two or 
three triangular kernels. The Fappe is, in general, 
planted regularly, and in large ſpots ; but the mau haha 
is interſperſed among other things, as is alſo the jeejee. 
Sugar-cane is uſually in ſmall ſpots, cloſely crowded. 
The tree, of which the cloth is made, is kept very 
clean, and has a good ſpace allowed for it. The pan- 
danus is commonly planted in a row, clofe together, at 
the ſides of the fields. : : 

The dwellings of the lower claſs of people are 
wretched huts, ſcarcely ſufficient to thelter them from 
the weather. T hoſe of the better ſort are larger, as 
well as more commodious and comfortable. An houſe 


of a middling ſize is about twelve feet in height, 


twenty in breadth, and thirty in length. Their houſes 
are, properly ſpeaking, thatched roofs or ſheds, ſup- 
ported by rafters and poſts. The floor is raiſed with 
earth ſmoothed, and covered with thick matting. Some 
of their habitations are open all round; butvhe major 
part of them are encloſed on the weather fide with 
ſtrong mats, or with branches of the cocoa-nut tree, 

lated or interwoven with each other. A thick mat, 
about three feet broad, bent into a ſemicircular form, 
and placed edgeways, with the ends touching the ſide 
of the houſe, encloſes a ſufficient ſpace for the maſter 
and miſtreſs to fleep in. The reit of the family ſleep 
upon any part of the floor, the unmarried men and 
women lying apart from each other. If the family is 
large, there are little huts adjoining, in which the ſer- 
vants fleep. Their whole furniture conſiſts of ſome 
woodan ſtools, which ferve them for pillows ; baſkets 
of difftrent fizes, in which they put their combs, fiſh- 
hooks, \and tools; two or three_ wooden bowls, in 
which they make ava, ſome cocoa- nut ſhells, a few 
gourds, and a bundle or two of cloth. 


However, the deficiency ſo apparent in the building 


of their houſes is amply compenſated in the conſtruction 
of their canoes, which diſplay mucMNaſte and ingenuity. 
The double ones are made ſufficiently large to carry 
about fifty perſons, and fail at a great rate. Upon them 


they generally fix a hut or ſhed, tor the reception of 


the maſter and his tamily. They are nade of the bread- 


fruit tree, and the workmanihip is extremely neat. 
They appear on the outiide as if they were cempuſed 
: (C) - ot 
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of one ſolid piece; but, upon cloſer inſpection, they are 
found to confift of a great number of pieces, which fit 
each other exactly, and by means of a ledge on the inſule 
are ſecured together with cocoa- nut line. The ſingle 
canoes are furniſhed with an out-rigger. The only 
tools which they make uſe of in the conſtruction of 
"theſe boats, are hatchets, or adzes, of a ſmooth black 
ſtone ; augers made of ſhark's teeth; and raſps, com- 
poſed of the rough {kin of a fiſh, faſtened on flat pieces 
of wood. The iame tools are all they have for other 
works, except ſhells, which ſerve them for knives. 
Their cordage is made of the fibres of the cocoa-nut 
huſk, which, though not above ten inches Jong, they 
plait about the ſize of a quill, to whatever length is re- 
quired, and roll it up in balls; from which the ropes 
of a larger ſize are made, by twiſting ſeveral of thoſe 
together. Their fiſhing- lines are as ſtrong and even as 
our beſt cord. Their ſmall hooks conſiſt entirely of 
pearl-ſhells ; but the large ones are only covered with 
it on the back ; and the points of both are, in general, 
of tortoiſeſnell. With the large hooks they catch albi- 


cores, and bonnetos, by putting them to a bamboo-end, 


about twelve fect long, with a line of the ſame length. 
They have alſo numbers of ſmall ſeines, ſome of which 
are of the molt delicate texture. 3 

Their pipes or muſical reeds, which reſemble the 
fyrinx of the ancients, have eight or ten pieces placed 
parallel to each other, moſt of which are of unzqual 
lengths. Tbeir flutes are made of a joint of bamboo, 
about eighteen inches long, and are cloſed at both ends, 
having a hole near each end, and four others; two of 
which, and only one of the firſt, are uſed by them in 
playing. They cloſe the left noftril with the thumb of 
the lett-hand, and blow into the hole at one end with 
the other noſtril. The fore-finger of the right-hand is 
applied to the loweſt hole on the right, and the middle 
finger of the left to the firſt hole on that ſide. In this 
manner, with only three notes, they produce a pleaiing, 
though ſimple muſic. 

Clubs curiouſly ornamented,-ſpears, and darts, are 
their warlike weapons. They alſo make bows and 
arrows; but theſe are intended for amuſement, ſuch as 
Hooting at birds, &c, and not for the purpoſe of war. 
Their ſtools, or rather pillows, are about two feet long, 
but only four or five inches in height, and near four in 
breadth, inclining downwards towards the middle, with 
four ſtrong legs and circular feet; the whole compoſed 
of brown or black wood, neatly poliſhed, and ſome- 
times inlaid with ivory. They likewiſe inlay with Ivory 
the handlerof fly-flaps ; and, with a ſhark's tooth, ſhape 
bones into hgures of men, birds, &c. 

Cocoa-nuts, plantains, bread-fruit, and yams, com- 
poſe the greater part of their vegetable food. Their chief 
articles of animal food are hogs, fiſh, and fowls; but 
the common people frequently eat rats. Their hogs, 
fowls, and turtle, ſeem to be only occaſional daintics 
ſerved for people of rank. Their food is, in general, 


dreſicd by baking; and they make, from different forts 


of fruit, ſeveral diſhes, which are very good, 
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ſometimes boil their fiſh in the green leaves (44 
plantain-tree, which ſerve as a bag to hold boch 
and water: having tied them up, they wrap then » 
in three or four other leaves, and place them d 
ſtones heated for the purpoſe : when they are ſulſc 
done, they not only eat the fiſh, but drink the 1 
ſoup. They are not very cleanly either in their of 
ery, or their manner of eating. Their uſual gig 
their meals is water, or cocoa-nut milk, the þavghs 
only their morning beverage. The food that is fh 
up to the chiefs is generally laid upon plantain l 
The king, at his meals, 1s commonly attended up 
three or four of the natives, one of whom cuts K 
pieces of the fiſh, or of the joint, another afterwa 
vides it into mouthfuls, and the reſt ſtand by yig 
coa-nuts, and whatever elſe he may happen tom 


The women are not excluded from taking their ng of Þ 
with the men; but there are certain ranks that ax ure t 
allowed either to eat or drink together. This diſtin of a 
begins with his majeſty. ten wh 
They rife at day-breaky and retire to reſt as ſon ſo clol 
it becomes dark. They, for the moſt part, ſleep ah ich joi 
the day time, when the weather is very hot. Theyi the lo 
fond of aſſociating together, in conſequence of vic e fing 
is not uncommon to find ſeveral houfes empty, all bm the 
poſſeſſors of them aſſembled in ſome other hou They! 
upon. ſome convenient ſpot in the neighbourhood, wi ment 
they relax themſelves by converſation and other ani eve, h 
ments. Their private diverſions chiefly conſiſt of dang in cart} 
ſinging, and muſic. When two or three women to ren 
their fingers, and ſing in concert, it is called obi ality o 
when there are more, they form ſeveral parties d d they 
of which ſings in a different key, which conftituts It thing 
agreeable melody, and is termed heeva, or hatva. ch rain, 
ep are generally accompanied with the muſic « iS muc 
flutes. The dances both of the men and womel h are | 
performed with an eaſe and grace which are diff themſ⸗ 
be deſcribed. | When | 
The nature of their marriages could not be Mt 
tained, either in point of form, or obligation; its pes, the 
tain, however, that the major part of the men d adminil 
themſelves with one wife. The chiefs, indeed, bote 
monly have ſeveral women, but only one is cot Wtaba, * 
in the light of miſtreſs of the family. _ Son dc 
Theſe people diſplay a ſtriking inſtance of hum luprem 


in the manner in which they are affected by the la Ah. 1 


their friends and relations. Beſides the toege, ant n 
circles and ſcars, they ſtrike a ſhark's tooth ind! A appol 
heads till the blood flows conſiderably, beat ther Ne : 


with ſtones, and thruſt ſpears not only through! 
cheeks into their mouths, but alſo into the mf 
of their thighs, and into their ſides. The more f 
operations, however, are only practiſed when then 
for the deaths of thoſe who were moſt nearly c 
with them. | | 

When one of them dies, he is wrapped up! F 
and cloth, and then interred The flativ#: a 
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the chiefs and other perſons of diſtinction, 
meir burial places; but the inferior people haue no 
[cular ſpot ſet apart for their interment. t is un- 
ain what part of the mourning ceremony follows 
nediately afterwards ; but there is ſomething be- 
the general one, which is continued for a con- 
rable time. They ſeem to conſider death as a great 
to avert which they practiſe a very ſingular cuſtom. 
Vhen Captain Coos, during his ſecond voyage, firſt 
ted theſe iſlands, he obſerved, that many of the na- 
s had one or both of their, little fingers cut off; of 
F ...on of which mutilation, he Could not then 


ropriated to 


ied, that they perform this operation when they are 
ed with ſome dangerous diſorder, which they ima- 
e may bring them to the grave. They ſuppoſe, that 
little finger will be accepted of by the Deity, as a 
of propitiatory ſacrifice ſufficiently efficacious to 
ure their recovery. In cutting it off, they make 
of a ſtone hatchet. There is ſcarcely one perſon 
ten who is not thus mutilated ; and they ſometimes 
o cloſe, as to encroach upon that bone of the hand 
ich joins the amputated finger. It is alſo common 
the lower claſs of people to cut off a joint of their 
e finger, on account of the ſickneſs of the chiefs to 
dm they reſpectively belong. | 1 
They have apparently little conceptidn of future pu- 
ment for fins committed in the preſent life. They 
eve, however, that they meet with juſt puniſhment 
bn carth; and, therefore, put every method in prac- 
to render their divinities propitious. They admit a 
ality of deitics, all of them inferior to Kallafooton ga, 
d they ſay is a female, and the ſupreme author of 
k things, reſiding in the heavens, and directing the 
ch rain, thunder, &c. They are of opinion, that when 
is much difpleaſed with them, the productions of the 
h are blaſted, many things conſumed by lightning, 
tnemſelves afflicted with ſickneſs and death; but 
when her anger abates, every thing is immediate!y 
ored to its former ſtate. Among their ſubordinate 
les, they mention Futtafaihe, or Fiotafora, who has 
adminiſtration of the fea, and its productions; Tg- 
-C, god of the clouds and fog; Talleteboo, 
tao, Tareeava, and others. The fame ſyſt en of 
ion docs not extend all over the F riendly Iſlands; 
upreme deityof Hapace, for inſtance, being called 
45. They entertain very abſurd opinions relative 
be power and various attributes of theſe beings, who 
pale have no further concern with them after 
| \ 
ey have Juſter ſentiments of the immortality 
gmateriality of the ſoul, which they call life, the 
1 Or an Otoca, that is a divinity. They 
18 de immediately after death, the ſouls of their 
tg eparated iroin their bodies, and go to a de- 
Lion called Poologtoo, the god of which is 


ned 18 9 . . 
C Corlehs, By this Gogleho, they probably p< lonify 


rad 


in a ſatisfactory account; but he was now in- 


» Country, according to their mythology, 
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| worſhip, is paid to them. 


is the general fepoſitory of the dead; and thoſe who 


are once conveyed thither, are no more ſubject to death, 


but feaſt on all the favourite productions of their na- 
tive ſoil, with which this bliſsful abode is plentifully 
furniſhed. As for the ſouls of people of an inferior 
claſs, they are ſuppoſed by them to ſuffer a kind of 
tranſmigration; or are eaten up, they ſay, by a bird 
called loata, which walks on the graves with that intent. 
They do not worſhip any viſible part of thexcreation, 
or any things made by their own hands. "They make 
no offerings of dogs, hogs, or fruit, unleſs emblemati- 
cally. But there ſeems to be no reaſon to doubt of their 
offering up human facrifices. 'Their-$atoz4as are, in 
general, burying-grounds and places of wor{hip : ſome 
of them, however, appear to be appropriated only to the 
toxmer purpoſe : but theſe are f{inall, and greatly inferior 
to the reſt, 

The Engliſh could derive but little information as 
to their mode and form of government. A ſubordi- 


nation, reſembling the feudal ſyſtem of our anceſtors in 


Europe, is eſtabliſned among them; but of its ſubdi- 


viſions, and the conſtituent parts, we are ignorant. 


Though ſome of them ailerted, that the king's power 
is unbounded, and that he has the abſolute diſpoſal 
of the lives and properties of his ſubjects; yet the few 
circumſtances that offered themſelves to, our obſerva- 
tion, contradicted, rather than conkrmad the idea of 
deſpotic ſway. Mareewagee, Feenou, and Old Toobou, 
acted each the part of a petty ſovereign, and ſome- 
times even counteracted the meaſures of the king. 


Nor was his court ſuperior in ſplendor to thoſe of Old 
Toobou and Mareewagee, who, next to his 'majelty, 


were the moſt potent chiefs in theſe iſlands; and next 
after them, Feenou appeared to ſtand higheſt in rank 
and authority. But, how independent ſoever of the King 
the principal men may be, the inferior people are totall 
ſubject to the will of the chiefs to whom they ſeverally 
belong. 

Peer is divided into a great number of diſ- 
tricts, each of which has ig peculiar chiefs, who diſtri- 
butes juſtice, and decides diſputes, within his oven ter- 
ritory. Mott of theſe chieftains have eſtates in other 
iſlands, whence they procure ſupplies. The king, at 
ſtated times, receives the product of his diſtant domains 
at Tongataboo, which 1s not only the uſual place of his 
reſidence, but the abode of molt perſons of diſtinction. 
among theſe iflands. Its inhabitants frequently call it 
the Land of Chiefs, and {tigmatize the ſubordinate iſles 
with the appellation of Lands of Servants. 

Their chiefs are ſtyled Lords of the earth, and 
alſo of the ſun and ſky ; and great deference, not to fay- 
The royal family aſſume 
the name of Futtafaihe, from the god diſtinguiſhed by 
that appellation, who is probably conſidered by them 
as their titular patron. The king's peculiar title is 
ſimply Teoce Tonga. 
in his preſence, and likewiſe in that of the other chiefs, 
are admirable; Whenever he fits down, all the at- 

. tendants 
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The order and decorum obſerved. 
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tendants ſeat themſelves before him, forming a ſemi- have been taboo rema, are not ted by them(elye, j 
circle, and leaving a ſufficient ſpace between them and by others. The interdicted perſon, after the ln 
him, into which no one, unleſs he has particular bu- | time. has elapſed, wathes herſelf in one of their ky 
ſineſs, preſumes to come. Nor is any one ſuffered | which are in -general dirty ponds. of brackiſh wy 
to ſit or paſs behind him, or even near him, without | She then waits upon the ſovereign, and having pag 
his permiſſion. When a perſon wiſhes to ſpeak to his + cuſtomary obeiſance, takes hold of his foot, whig 
majeſty, he comes forward, and having ſeated himſelf applies to her ſhoulders, breaſt, and other parts 
before him, delivers in a few words what he has to ſay; | then embraces her on both ſhoulders, and ſhe j 
then, after being favoured with an anſwer, retires. It ately retires, purified from her uncleanneſs. If 
the king ſpeaks to any one, the latter gives an anſwer | always neceſſary to have recourſe to his majeſty fort 
from his ſeat, unleſs he has to receive an order; in which | purpoſe, it may be one reaſon of travelling from; 
caſe he riſes from his place, and ſeats himſelf croſs-legged | iſland to another. | 
before his majeſty. To ſpeak -to the king ſtanding, It may here be proper to obſerve, that Giver | 
would here be conſidered as a great mark of unpolite | nifications ſeem to be annexed to the word g 
behaviour. | 5 They call human ſacrifices fangata taboo; and y 
None of the civilized nations have excelled them in | any particular thing is prohibited to be eaten, or g 


I 


implicit obedience to the commands of their chiefs, | uſe of, they ſay it is taboo. If the King goes in > wher 
in decorum and order of behavionr, as well as in | houſe belonging to one of his ſubjects, that. wil dd but 
harmony and unanimity. Such a behaviour manifeſts | conſequence, become taboo, and can never be a o Ann 
itſelf in a remarkable manner, whenever their chiefs ha- | inhabited by the owner of it; ſo that, where] bw long 
rangue a body of them aſſembled together, which fre- | majeſty travels, there are houſes peculiarly afligna | to us 


quently happens. The greateſt attention, and moſt | his accommodation. A certain perfon is appointy 
profound jilence are obſerved during the harangue; nor | an DIR of all the produce of the iſland, whot 
is there ever ſeen a ſingle inſtancè of any one prefent | care that each individual ſhall cultivate and pla 
ſhewing ſigns of being diſpleaſed, or ſeeming in the | quota, at the ſame time directing what ſhall, andy 


leaſt inclined to diſpute the declared will of the ſpeaker. | ſhall not, be eaten. By ſo prudent a regulation 
It is a peculiar privilege annexed to the perſon of the | take effeQtual precautions againſt a famine; ſul 


time, 
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king, not to be punctured, or circumciſed, or rather | ground is employed in raiſing proviſions ; and fl igheſt 
„ſuperciſed, as his ſubjects are. Whenever he walks | article is ſecured from unnceſſary conſumption ps foul 
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out, all who meet him muſt ſit down till he has pafl-d. | another good regulation, an officer is appoints 
No perſon is ſuffered to be over his head; but, on the | ſuperintend the police, whoſe buſineſs it is to pull 
contrary, all muſt come under his feet. delinquents: he is alſo generaliſſimo, or comma 


Ihe method of doing homage to their ſovereign, and | chief of the forces of the iſlands. If this comm fathe 
the other chiefs, is as follows: the perſon who is to pay | ſhould act inconſiſtent with the duties of his ond | rank, 
obeiſance, ſquats down before the great perſonage, and govern in ſuch a manner as may be injurious bejee, I; 
bows the head down to the ſole of his foot, which he | public welfare, he would, by the collective body NS, as 
taps or touches with the under and upper ſide of the | people, be depoſed from his ſovereignty, and put ud Ing. 
fingers of each hand; then riſing up, he retires. His | A monarch thus ſubject to control and puailhd f 2A 

K. 110 


majeſty cannot refuſe any one who is deſirous of paying | for abuſe of power, cannot juſtly be deemed a 6e 
him this homage, which is called by the natives moe moea; prince. - 
for the people frequently think proper to thew him theſe We might be led to ſuppoſe, on a review of | 
marks of ſubmiſſion when he is walking; and he is on | iſlands, and the remote diſtance at which {ome 01 8 
theſe occaſions obliged to ſtop, and hold up one of | are ſituated from the ſeat of government, that mall 
his feet behind him, till they have performed this re- forts would have been made to throw off the JW 
ſpectable ceremony. The hands, after having been | ſubjeCtion; but ſuch a circumſtance never hay 
thus applied, become, in ſome caſes, uſeleſs for a little | One reaſon of their not being thus embroiled W 
time; for, till they are waſhed, they muſt not touch | meſtic commotions may be this; that all the pit 
food of any fort. This prohibition, in a country where | chiefs take up their reſidence at Tongataboo. 
water is far from being plentiful; would be attended] alſo ſecure the dependence of the other ifles DN 
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with inconvenience, if a piece of any juicy plant, which I deciſive celerity of their operations; for if a fen Mp 
they can immediately procure, being rubbed over the | and popular man ſhould ſtart up in any of uy ly fn 
hands, did not ſerve for the purpoſe of purification, | commander is immediately diſpatched thitner te pe 3 


ideas; 2 
In con 


When the hands are in this ſituation, they term it taboo | to death, by which means they prevent any Corus 
| "4 


reme ; the former word generally ſignifying forbidden, | inſurrection. | we 
I > . _ 75 | os f — ü a we : > De 
and the latter implying hand. When the abo is in- The different claſſes of their chiefs ſeem to 


y 1 - * m 8 . 2 W 1 ndred 
is by: doing homage to a perſon of rank, it may as numerous as among us; but there i f 0 be could 
thus cality be waſhed off; but in ſeveral other caſes, paratively ſpeaking, that are lords of extenſide 


de tides 
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it mut continue for à certain period. Women, who | of territory. It is ſaid, that when a perſon di FI 
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it is cuſtomary to give them to the eldeit fon of 
Lceaſed, with this condition annexed, that he ſhould 
ide out of the eitat2 for the other children. The 
n is hereditary 3 and it is known, from a particular 
mſtance, that the Futtafaihes have reigned, in a 
t line, for the ſpace of at lealt one hundred and 
Eve years, Which have elapſed between our coun- 
en viſiting theſe iſlands, and Taſman's diſcovery of 
pon inquiring of them, whether any traditi- 
account of the arrival of Talman's ſhips had 
preſerved among them till this time, it was found, 
chis hiſtory had been delivered down to them, from 
anceſtors, with great accuracy: for they ſaid, that 
tuo ſhips reſenibled ours, and alſo mentioned the 
where they had lain at anchor, their having con- 
d but a few days, and their quitting that ſtation to 
o Annamooka; and, for the purpole of informing 
bw long ago this affair had happened, they communi- 
| to us the name of the Futtafaihe who reigned at 
time, and thoſe who had ſucceeded him in the ſove- 
ty, down to Poulaho, who is the fiſth monarch ſince 
eriod. 3 | 
Fc rank of precedence ever appeared a matter 
eat dificulty to aſcertain. It was generally ſ.*,pofed 
the preſent ſovereign of the Friendly Ifles had. 
igheſt rank of any perſon in his dominions. But 
bs found to be otherwiſe; for Latoolibooloo and 
women are ſuperior, in ſome reſpects, to Poulaho. 


lf, Theſe great perſonages are diſtinguiſhed by 


father of Poulaho, left behind him a After of 
| rank, and older than himſelf; ſhe, by a native 
zejee, had a ſon and two daughters; and theſe three 
ns, as well as their mother, are of higher rank than 
ing. Endeavours were made to diſcover the rea- 
this pre- eminence of the Tammahas, but without 
. The mother, and one of her daughters, named 
cla-Eaipa, reſided at Vavaoo. The other daugh- 
aled Moungoulakaipa, and Latoolibooloo, the fon, 
dat Longatadoo, Latoolibooloo was ſuppofcd, by 
buntrymen, to be diſordered in his ſenſes. 


5 


pe more ſyeculative part of our countrymen ſay, that 
inguage of the natives of the Friendly Llands bears 
ung rclenidlance to thoſe of New Zealand, of Ota- 
42nd the Society Ifles. The pronunciation of theſe 
e Uters, indeed, in many inſtances, from that both 
aheite and New Zealand; but, notwithſtanding that, 
_— N words are either very little changed, 
ry * 5 Fo language, as ſpoken. by the | 
by woes 4 2 f copious to expreſs ak 
ee des being tolerably harmomious in 
4 * 15 eality adapted to the purpoſes 

dave terms to ſignify numbers as far as 


indred thouf, hi 
; | thouſand, beyond Which they either would 
cou d not reckon. | 


e of Tammaba, which implies a chief. The late 


ll his poſſeſſions devolve on the ſoyereign; but 


them. 


ne 8 \ 
des are more conſiderable at the Friendly 
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| Iſlands, than at any other of Captain Cook's diſcoveries. 


in this ocean, that are ſituate within either of the tropics. 
At Annamooka, the tide riſes and falls about ſix feet 
upon a perpendicular. At Tongataboo it riſes and falls 


four feet and three quarters on the full and change days, 


and three feet and an half at the quadratures. 

The latitude of that part of 'Tongataboo, where our 
countrymen erected an obſervatory, and which was near 
the middle of the north fide of the ifland, is, according 
to the moſt accurate obſervations, 21 deg; 8 min, 19 
ſec. ſouth; and its longitude 184 deg. 55 min. 18 ſec. 


eaſt. 


— 
* 
RoTTERDAM, called by the Natives ANN AMOORKA. 


Diſpofition, Cuſtoms, and Manners peculiar to the Inha- 


bitants. _. 


TASMAN diſcovered this iſland in the ſame year with 
the former; it was alſo named by him. It lies in latituce 
20 deg. 15 min. ſouth, and ]:+1gitude 174 deg. 31 min. 
weſt. The ſhore conſiſts of a ſteep, rugged coral rock, 
about nine or ten fect high; but there are two ſandy 


beaches, which are defended from the fea by a reef of 


the ſame kind of rock. In the centre of the ifland is 
a ſalt water lake, in breadth about a. mile and a half. 


On the riſing parts, and. eſpecially towards the fea, the 


{oil is either of a blackiſh mould or reddiſh clay, though 
not a ſtream of water was to be found upon the ifland. 


but what yas brackiſh. 


The perſons, diſpoſitions, dreſs, manners, cuſtoms, 
language, &c. of the inhabitants here, are almoſt the 
ſame as thoſe of the natives of Middleburgh, and indeed 
of the Friendly Iſlands in general, as before deſcribed. 
Upon the whole, the land appears to be well culti- 
vated, and if ſome parts lie waſte, the deſign is evident- 
ly that they might recover that firength which me 
been exhauſted by too frequent culture. The chief 
plantations were yams and plantains. Bread fruit and 


cocoa- trees are alſo interſperfed without regular order, 


but are chiefly found near the habitations of the natives. 


The ifland is in general covered with juxuriant trees 


and b but particularly thoſe parts towards the ſea. 
and round the lake. | 

Theſe iflanders gave proof of that courteous diſpoſi- 
tion from which their country is denominated, to all the 
ſtrangers they met from our veſſels, bowing their heads, 
and uſing the expreſſion, lelei ꝛbca, good friend, or ſome 
word to that import. They readily undertook to con- 
duct into the receſſes of their country ſuch as applied to- 
them, climbed the higheſt trees to procure them flowers, 


and took to the water, like ſpaniels, after birds tiat 


were ſhot: they pointed out the fineſt plants, and gave 


. 7 . 
them their proper names; and. whenever. any intima- | 


tion was given, that ſpecimens of a certain kind of plant 
were wanted, they would go to any diſtance to procure. 
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They manage their canoes with the greateſt agi- 


lity, and fwim with ſurpriſing eaſe. Their common 


trailing canocs are neatly made, and curiouſly poliſhed. 
Theſe conſiſt of two, faſtened to a tranfverſe platform of 


planks, in the midſt of which they erect an hut, where 
they place their goods, their arms, and utenſils, and 
where they paſs great part of their time. They have 
alſo holes which g1ve into the body of each canoe : their 
maits are ſtraight poles, which can be ſtruck at plea- 
ſure; and their fails are very large and triangular, but 
not very proper to make way before the wind. Their 
cordage, in general, is excellent, and they have alſo con- 
trived a very good ground tackle, conſiſting of a ſtrong 
rope, with N ſtones at the end, by means of Which 
they come to an anchor. on 

rom the inquiry of a great number of the natives, 


on the arrival of the veſſel in the iſland, it appeared, that 


the fame of theſe voyagers had already reached this ſpot. 
They ſupplied their European viſitors with plenty of 
fruit and-roots. A few fowls, and one or two ſmall 
pigs, were all the animal food procured here. 

No king, on the firſt viſit, was diſtinguiſhed amongſt 
theſe people, and their method of government was en- 
tirely unknown. A young dog and a bitch were left 
here, as they had no ſuch animal among them, and were 
the firſt of thoſe they ſaw. The people here are more 
afflicted with the leproſy, or ſome ſcrophulous diſorder, 
than at any of the other iſlands. 

Captain Cook, reviſiting theſe iſlands in 1777, 


" reſumed the ſame ftation for anchorage as he had 


before occupied, and, as he thought, moit probably in 
the ſame place where the fir{t diſcoverer of this and 
ſome of the“ neighbouring iſlands anchored in 1643. 
'Fne officers ſometimes amuſed themſelves in walking 


up the country, and ſhooting wild ducks, reſembling | 


our widgeon, which are very numerous on the fait 
lake, as well as on the pool where water was procured. 
They found, in theſe excurſions, that the inhabitants 
frequently deſerted their houſes to repair to the trading 
place, without entertaining the leaſt ſuſpicion that Rran- 
gers would take away or deſtroy any property that be- 
fonged to them. From this circumſtance, it might be 


ſuppoſed, that moſt of the natives were ſometimes col- 


lected on the beach, and that there would be no great 
difficulty in forming an accurate computation of thei: 
number; but the continual reiort of viſitors from other 
iſlands rendered it impoſſible. However, as they never 
ſaw more than a thouſand perſons collected at one time, 
it may be reaſonably ſuppoled, that there are about twice 
that number upon the iſland. 

The natives, as upon a former occaſion, ſhewed their 
European viſitors every mark of civility. In the courſe 
of a few days they were viſited by a great chief from 
Tongataboo, or Amſterdam, whoſe name was Feenou, 


and to whom the commander was introduced as king of 
all the Friendly Iſles. He was alſo given to under- 
ſtandh that on his arrival, a canoe had been diſpatched 


to Tongabatoo with the news; in conſequence of 
"_ 


a 


which, this chief immediately paſſed over to Anm 


ka. When the Britiſh commander went to pay this 5 0 
man a viſit, having firſt received a preſent of tus 1 To 
from him, brought on board by one of his ſervan ny 
came up, to him immediately on his landing. 300 
peared to be about thirty ars of age, tall, bug u 
and had more of the European features than hay el ; (] 
ſeen before. Captain Cook, after the firſt (alu 8 ih 1 
aſked if he was the king; for notwithſtanding t le to 
formation he had received, finding he was not the ion 
he had remembered to have ſeen under that ch ance. 
during a former voyage, he began to entertain enou 
Taipa, a friendly chief, who had accompaniz nds, t. 
ſince his laſt arrival, officiouſly anſwered for hin proof: 
mentioned many iſlands of which he faid Feng der, f 
the ſovereign. The monarch, and five or fix of by yaarti 
tendants, having done the European viſitor the hi | dire: 
of accompanying him on board, he gave ſuitable orb reſolu 
to them all, and having entertained them in ſuchal , to v 
ner as he thought would be moſt agreeable, Mad ſor 
them on ſhore in the evening, and received a retun from 
the preſents he had made. ded a 
A matter now fell out, the recital of which pace, 1 
convey ſome idea of the extent of the authority ight « 


ciſed here over the common people, very little aft e eaſi 


was known before. While Fenou was on boat ngage 
ſhip, an inferior chief, for what reaſon our pep bunielt 
ſhore did not know, ordered all the natives tot oht, an 
from the poſt they occupied. Some of them! next { 
ventured to return, he took up a large ſtick an any Eu 
them moſt unmercifully. He ſtruck one man @ dbject « 
fide of the face with fo much violence, that thel 
ouſhed out of his mouth and noſtrils, and after 
fome time motionleſs, he was removed from the 
in convulſions. The perſon who had inflicted the 
being told that he had killed the man, only lag Fort 
it, and it was evident that he was not in the kal No 
tor what had happened. It was heard afterwardsl 0 the 
ever, that the poor ſufferer had been fo fortuna direct: 
recover. One of the natives having itolen ala \ bound 
axe out of the ſhip on the firſt day of arrival, off ery lin 
nity was taken of an invitation to apply td e ung to 
exert his authority to get it reſtored ; and ſuch M LEET 
effect of his mandate, that it was brought on Ives (ail: 
before the captaiy's departure. deeme 
On this ſecond viſit, the iſlanders gave frequent e illane 
of their expertneſs in theft: And it is remarked d and 1 
experience, that even ſome of their chiefs dd Wark 
this profeſſion beneath them; for one of uy *y al 
detected carrying out of the ſhip, concealed un 5 as 
clothes, the bolt belonging to the fpun-yarn wi 1 With 
which he was ſentenced by the commander tore X and 
dozeh laſhes, and kept in confinement till he! Aeg | 
AY 2 ä | ” eveh en H 
his liberty. Their ſervants, or flavts, hon | 5 
{till employed in this dirty work, and it Teen his 
inſtigation of their maſters, who, nevertheleny 1 10 
any of them happened to be caught m the 20h ph 


from interceding for them, would adviſe the! 
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in . As this was a puniſhment they did not 


"ſe to inflict, and flogging ſeemed to make no greater 
effion on them, than it would have done on the 


a mode of treatment was deviſed which 
thought to have had ſome effect. The delinquents 
e put under the hands of the barber, Who com- 
ely ſhaved their heads, thus pointing them as ob- 


n-maſt, 


« of ridicule to their countrymen, and enabling our 


le to deprive them of future opportunities for a 


Von of their rogueries by keeping them at a 


ance. , . . - = 
enou was ſo fond of affociating with his European 


nds, that he viſited them daily, and gave the ſtrong- 
proofs of his eſteem and reſpect. But the com- 


der, finding that the ifland was exhauſted of almoſt 


article of food that it afforded, determined to pro- 
directly to Tongataboo. Fenou, underſtanding 
reſolution, importuned him ſtrongly to alter his 


\ to which he expreſſed as much an averſion as if 


ad ſome particular intereſt to anſwer by diverting 
from it. In preference to it, he warmly recom- 
ded an iſland, or rather a group of iflands, called 
pace, lying to the north-eaſt, where he aiſured him 
ight obtain a plentiiut ſupply of every refreſhment 
he eaſieſt manner; and to add weight to his advice, 
ngaged to attend his new friends thither in perſon. 
unients ſo founded could not fail of having full 
ght, and Hapaee was accordingly made choice of for 
next ſtation. Indeed, as it had never been viſited 
any European ſhips, the examination of it became 
object of importance. 


IS LES OF HAP AE E. 


Farizus Forms, Ceremonies, and Entertainments. 


LO the north and north-eaſt of Annamooka, and in 


' + BF Rr - 
direct track to Hapace, whither our voyagers were 


* bound, tne fea is ſprinkled with a great number 
ey Imai! ifles. As from the ſhoals and rocks ad- 
ung to this group there was no aſſurance that there 
a 'rce or fate pallage for large veilels, though the 
Ives failed through the intervals in their canoes, it 
| Gcemed expedient to go to the Weltward of the 

e lands; the Courſe was framed N. N. W. towards 


d and Toofa, the two moſt welterly iflands in fight, | 


edi _ great height. Theſe illes lie 
= EPR wo ances, and are in general nearly 
7 NE amooka, Moit of them are entirely 
13 Exh amongſt which are many COC0a- 
So orms a proſpect like a beautiful gar— 

_F in the ſea. - 5 
. * in ſight, our navigators could 
en — from che trees only appearing 
bly formin 5 TY ncarer view, they could {ce 11 
3 . Hands, almoſt of an equal ſize, 
rth to the 


2 


ſouthward as large as the 


| 


others. Each ſeemed to be about ſix or ſeven miles 

- Jong, and of a ſimilar height and appearance. The 
northernmoſt of them is called Haanno; the next Foa, 
the thitd Lefooga, and the ſouthernmoſt Hoolaiva; but 
all four are included under the general name of Ha- 
pace, | | 

As ſoon as the European veſſels came to an anchor at 
Hapace, they were viſited by the natives, and ſurround- 
ed by a multitude of their canoes, filled alſo with them. 
They brought from the thore hogs, fowls, fruit, and 
roots. Fenou and Omai having come on board after 
it was light, in order to introduce the commander to 
the people of the iſland, he accompanied them on ſhore 
for that purpoſe, landing at the north part of Lefooga, 
a little to the right of the ſhip's ſtation. Being aſked 
how long he intended to ſtay, and replying five days, 
Taipa was ordered to proclaim to the pcople, as b 
Omai, his interpreter, he was given to underitand, that 
they were all, both old and young, to look upon the 
viſitor before them as a friend, who intended to remain 
with them a few days; that, during his ſtay, they muit 
not ſteal any thing, nor moleſt him any other way, and 
that it was expected they ſhould bring hogs, fowls, 
fruit, &c. to the ſhips, where they would receive in 
exchange for them a great variety of articles, which he 
enumerated, ' Taipa then took occaſion to ſignify to 
the commander that it was neceilary he ſhawid make a 
preſent to the chief of the iſland, whoſe name was 
Earoupa, in conſequence of which ſuch articles were 

reſented him as far exceeded his.expectation. Fenou 
then ordered Earoupa to tit by him, and to harangue 
the people as I aipa had done before him, and to the 
ſame purpoſe. 

At this place the ſupply of proviſions was copious, 
for in the courſe of one day our people got by barter 
along ſide the ſhips about twenty {mall hogs, belides a 
large quantity of fruit and roots. The commander 
was informed, that on his Hrſt landing in the morning 
a man came off to the {hips, and ordered every one of 
the natives to go on thore. Probably this was done with 
a view to have the whole body of the inhabitants pre- 
ſent at the ceremony of his reception ; for when that 
was over, multitudes of them returned again to the jhip, 

Fenou, attended by Omai, came ſoon after on board 


to require the preſence of the commander upon the 


land. In landing, he was conducted to the ſame place 
where he had been ſeated the day betore, and where, 
ſcèeing a large concourſe of people already allembled, 
he conjeQured that ſomething more than. ordinary was 
in agitation, but could obtain no information as to pas- 
ticulars. He had not been Jong ſeated betore near an 
hundred of the natives appeared in fight, and advanced 
laden with yams, bread-iruit, cocoa-nuts, and ſugar- 
canes. They depolited their burdens in two heaps ur 
piles upon the left-hand. Soon after arrived a yumber 


« = 


of others bearing the ſame kind ot articles, which were 


colleQed into two piles on the right; to theſe were 
tied two pigs aud 11x los and to thoſe Upon che, lelt- 
7 naud, 
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hand, fix pigs and two turtles. Earoupa ſeated bimſelf 
before the ſeveral articles to the left, and another chief 
before thoſe on the right; they being, as was judged, the 
two chiefs who had collected them, by order of Fenou, 
who ſecmed to be as implicitly obeyed here as he had 


been at Annamooka ; and, in conſequence of his com- 


manding ſuperiority over the chiefs of Hapace, had laid 
this tax upon them for the preſent occaſion. 
When this munificent collection of proviſion was 
laid down in order, and diſpoſed to the beſt advantage, 
the bearers of it joined the multitude, who. formed a 
large .circle round the whole. 
men entered the circle, armed with clubs made of green 
branches of the cocoa-nut tree. Theſe paraded about 
for a few minutes, and then retired, the one half to the 
one ſide, and the other half to the other fide, ſeating 
themſelves before the ſpectators. Soon after they ſuc- 
ceſſively entered the liſts, and entertained them wich 
ſingle combats. One champion riſing up, and ſtepping 
forward from one fide, challenged thoſe on the other 
ſide, by expreſſive geſtures more than by words, to ſend 
one of their, body to oppoſe him. If the challenge 
was accepted, the two combatants put themſelves in 
proper attitudes, and then began the engagement, which 
continued till one or other owned himſelf conquered, 
r till their weapons were broken. As ſoon as each 
combat was over, the victor ſquatted himſelf down op- 
poſite to the chief, then roſe up and retired. At the 
{ame time ſome old men, who ſeemed to fit as judges, 
gave their plaudits in a few words; and the multitude, 
eſpecially thoſe on the ſide to which the victor belonged, 
celebrated the glory he had acquired in two or three loud 


huzzas. During the intervals of ſuſpenſion from this 


entertainment, there were both wreſtling and boxing 
matches; the latter diftered very little from the method 
practiſed in England. 

But what moſt ſurpriſed our people was, to ſee two 
luſty wenches ſtep forth, and begin boxing without ce- 
remony, and with as much art as the men. This con- 
teſt, however, did not laſt above half a minute before 
one of them gave it up. The conquering heroine re- 
cci ved the fame applauſe from the ſpectators, which they 
beſtowed upon the ſucceſsful combatants of the other 
fex. The Europeans expreſſed ſome diſlike at this en- 
tertainment, Which, however, did not prevent two other 
females from entering the liſts. They ſeemed to be girls 
of ſpirit, and would certainly have given each other a 
good drubbing, if two old women had not interpoſed to 
part them. All the combats were exhibited in the midſt 
of at leaſl three thouſand people, and were conducted 
with the greateit good-humour on all ſides; though 
fome of the champions, women as well as men, 
zeceived blows which they muſt have felt for ſame 
time after. 4 

As ſoon as the diverſtions were ended, the chief gave 
the commander to underſtand, that the heaps of proviſion 
on the right-hand were a prefent to Omai, and thoſe 


en the left-hand, being about two thirds of the whole 


Preſently a number of 


4 


penſated by the beitowai of ſuch commodities x, 


ended. It was the general opinion of the pacty pi 


quantity, were gwen to himſelf. He aſſure; hi 

a guard was needle{s, as not the ſmalleſt article 
be taken away by the natives. So, indecd, it pro g 
when the proviſions were removed on board, — | 
nut was miſſing. It was remarked,. that this * 
Fenou excelled any that han been made the com J 
by any of the fover<igns. of the various iflands he 
viſited in the Pacihc Ocean. His uberality waz k 


ſuppoſed to be moit valuable in his eſtimation 
chief having exprefi:d a deſire to ſee the marin 
through their military exerciſe, they were acc 
ordered on ſtore from both ſhips. | L 

After they had performed various evolutions, at 
ſeveral vollies to the gratification ofs the ſpectata 
chief entertained his viſitors, in his turn, with ans 
bition, which, as acknowledged by all, was perk 
with dexterity and exactneſs, far ſurpaſſing the (pec 
the Europeans had given of their military mangy 
This was a dance performed by men, and in whid 
leis than one hundred and five perſons bore their; 
Each of theta had in his hand an inſtrument g 
made, in ſhape reſembling a paddle, of two feet a 
half in length, with a ſmall handle and a thin bla 
that they were very light. With this inſtrumen 
made many and various flouriſhes, each of whig 
accompanied with a different attitude of the hog 
a different movement, At firit, the performers n 
themſelves in three lines, and by various eyout 
each man changed his ſtation in ſuch a manner 
thoſe who had been in the rear came into the front. 
did they remain long in the fame poſition, but 
changes were made by pretty quick tranſitions 
one time they extended themſelves in one line; 
then formed into a ſemicircle ; and, laſtly, int 
ſquare columns. While this laſt' movement wa 
ecuting, one of them advanced, and performed ana 
dance before the commander, with which thei 


_ 


tt. A 


5 


that ſuch a performance would have met with uni 
applauſe upon an European ſtage; and it ſo far e 
any attempt our people had made to entertain! 
that they ſeem to plume themſelves upon thei | 
ority in this particular. They held none of our 
inſtruments in the leaſt eſteem, except the drum. 
French-horns in particular ſeemed to be held nf 
contempt, for neither here, or at any other of the 
would they pay the leaſt attention to them. 

To give the natives a more favourabi | 
nion of Engliſh amuſements, and to have their 
fully impreſſed with a ſenſe of our ſuperiof & 
ments, the commander directed ſome fire- word 
prepared, and after dark cauſed them to be p 
in the preſence of Fenou, the other chief a 
concourſe of their people. They ſuccceded in Þ 
ſo well as to anſwer the end propoſed. The wan 
iky-rockets, in particular, pleaſed and aſtoniſhed! 
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h Fenou 
© or chorus of eighteen men, 
b 


them in the centre of the circle compoſed by the 
erous ſpectators, the area 'of which was to be the 
of the exhibitions. Four or five of this band had 
of large bamboo, from three to five or fix feet 
each managed by one man, who held it nearly in 
en poſition, the upper end open, but the other 
4 by one of the joints. With this cloſe end, the 
mers kept conſtantly ſtriking to the ground, 
oh flowly, thus producing different notes, accord- 
Y the different lengths of the inſtruments, but all of 
| of the hollow or baſe ſort; to counteract which, 
rfon kept ſtriking, quickly and with two ſticks, a 
of the ſame ſubſtance, ſplit and Jaid along the 
nd, and by that producing a tone as acute as thoſe 
ecding from the others were grave. The reſt of 
and, as well as thoſe who performed on the bam- 
ſung a flow and ſoft air, which ſo tempered the 
er notes of the above inſtruments, that no by- 
er, however accuſtomed to hear the moſt perfect 
lations of ſweet ſounds, could avoid confeſſing the 
power and pleaſing effect of this fimple harmony. 
this concert had continued about a quarter of 
dur, twenty women entered the circle. Moſt of 
had upon their heads garlands of crimſon flow- 
China roſe, or others; and many of them had or- 
nted their perſons with leaves of trees, cut with 
nicety about the edges. They formed a circle 
| the chorus, turning their faces towards it, and 
by ſinging a ſoft air, to which reſponſes were 
by the chorus in the ſame tone, and theſe were 
ted alternately, All this while the women ac- 
anted their ſong with ſeveral very graceful mo- 
of their hands towards their faces, and in other 
tons, at the ſame time making conſtantly a ſtep 
xd, and then back again with one foot, while the 
A . They then turned their faces to the 
ply, lung ſome time, and retreated ſlowly in a 
to that ins of the circle which was 8 to 
dot where the principal ſpectators ſat. After this, 
di them advanced from each fide, meeting and 
> each other in the front, and continuing their 
ls round till they came to the reſt. On which 
dvanced from each ſide, two of whom alſo paſſed 
ther, and returned as the former; but the other 
mained, and to theſe came one from each ſide by 
1 oy 108 whole number had again formed a cir- 
0 orus, 
now changed their manner of dancing to a 
"ng in which they made a kind of lf 
. eaping, and clapped their hands, and ſnapped 
by repeating ſome words in conjunction with 
ical tir erden aa dete e v. 
e 8 attitudes were Va- 
une vigour and dexterity, and ſome of 
our countrymen might be deemed in- 


had prepared for his gueſts, a band of 
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de to another entertainment of dances | 


ſeated themſelves be- 
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decent: though probably this part of the performance 
was not meant to convey any wanton ideas, but merely 
to diſplay the aſtoniſhing variety of their move- 
ments. Another exhibition followed, performed by fif- 
teen men; and though ſome of them were old, time 
ſeemed to have robbed them of but little of their agility. 
They were diſpoſed in a kind of circle, divided at the: 
front. Sometimes they ſung ſlowly, in concert with 
the chorus, making ſeveral graceful motions with their 
hands, but differing from thoſe of ts women; at the 
ſame time inclining the body alternately to either fide, 
by raiſing one leg outward, and reſting on the other; 
the arm of the ſame fide being alſo Artiched-upwarts 
They then recited ſentences, which were anſwered by 
the chorus; and occaſionally increaſed the meaſure of 
the dance, by clapping the hands, and quickening 
the motions of the feet. Towards the concluſion, 
the rapidity of the muſic and dancing fo much increaſcd, 
that the different movements were hard to be diſtin- 
guiſhed. 

Twelve other men advanced after the concluſion of 
the dance, placing themſelves in double rows, fronting 
each other. On one fide was ſtationed a kind of promp- 
ter, who repeated ſeveral ſentences, to which reipontes 
were made by the performers and the chorus. They 
ſung and danced ſlowly ; and gradually grew quicker, 
like thoſe whom they had ſucceeded. | 

The next that exhibited themſelves were nine wo- 
men, who ſat down oppoſite the hut where the chief 
had placed himſelf. A man immediately roſe, and 
gave the firſt of theſe women a blow on the back with 
both his fiſts joined. He treated the ſecond and third 
in the ſame manner; but when he came to the fourth, 
he ſtruck her upon the breaſt. Upon ſeeing this, a 
perſon inſtantly riſing from among the crowd, knock- 
ed him down with a blow on the head, and he was 
quietly carried away. But this did not excuſe the other 
five women from ſo extraordinary a diſcipline; for the 
were treated in the ſame manner by a perion who ſuc- 
ceeded him, When theſe nine women danced, their 
performance was twice diſapproved of, and they were 
obliged to repeat it again. There was no great differ- 
ence between this dance and that of the ſuſt women, ex- 
cept that theſe ſometimes raiſed the body upon one leg, 
and then upon the other, alternately, by a fort of double 
motion. Soon after a perſon entered, making ſome ludi- 
crous remarks on what had been exhibited, which en- 
torted a burſt of laughter from the crowd. The com- 
pany had then a dance by the attendants of Fenou; they 
formed a double circle of twenty-four each round the 
chorus, and joined in a gentle ſoothing ſong, accompa- 
nied with motions of the head and hands. They alſo 
began with ſlow movements, which gradually be- 
came more and more rapid, and finally cloſed with 
ſeveral very ingenious tranſportations of the two 
circles. | | 

The entertainments of this remarkable night con- 
cluded with a dance, in which the principal people 
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preſent exhibited, and which was performed with ſo 
much ſpirit, and ſo great exactneſs, that they met with 
univerſal approbation. The native ſpectators, who, no 
doubt, were perfect judges whether the ſeyeral perform- 
ances were properly executed, could not with-hold their 
ayplauſcs of ſome particular parts, and even a ſtranger 
who never ſaw the diverſion before, felt at his time ſimi- 
lar ſatisfaction. | 

The place where theſe dances were performed, was an 
open ſpace amonaſt the trees, juſt by the ſea, with lights 
at ſmall intervais placed round. the inſide of the circle. 
The concourſe of people was pretty large, though not 

equal to the number aſſembled when the marines went 
through their exerciſe, Some gueſſed there might be 
about five thoũſand perſons preſent on this occaſion. 

The commander next day took a tour into the 
iſtand of Lefooga, of which he was deſirous to obtain 
ſome knowledge, and found it to be in ſeveral reſpects 
ſuperior to Annamooka. The plantations were more 
numerous and more extenſive. In many places, indeed, 
towards the ſea, eſpecially on the eaſt fide, the country 
is ſtill waſte, which is owing probably to the ſandy ſoil, 
as it is much lower than Annamooka and its ſurrounding 
iſles. But towards the middle of the iſland the ſoil was 
better, and the marks of conſiderable population and of 
impcoved cultivation were every where ſcei. The party 
which went on the excurſion obſerved large ſpots co- 
vered with the paper mulberry-trees, and the plantati- 
ons in general were well {ſtocked with ſuch roots and 
fruits as are the natural produce of the ifland. To theſe 
ſome addition was made by our countrymen, in ſowing 
the ſeeds of Indian corn, melons, pumpkins, &c. 

The ifland is not above ſeven miles long, and in 
ſome places not above two or three broad. The eaſt 
ſide of it, which is expoſed to the trade-wind, has a 
reef running to a conſiderable breadth from it, on which 
the fea breaks with great violence. It is a continu- 
ation of this reef that joins Lefooga to Foa, which is 
not above half a mile diſtant, and at low water the na- 
tives can walk upon this reef, which is then partly dry, 
from one iſland to another. The ſhore itfelf is cither a 

coral rock, {1x or ſeven feet high, or a ſandy beach; but 
higher than ths welt fide, which in general is not more 
than three or ur feet from the level of the fea, with a 
ſandy beach its whole length. | 
A party in a walk happened to ſtep into a houſe 
where a woman was dreſüng the eyes of a youͤng child 
who ſeemed blind, the eyes being much inflamed, and 
a film ſpread over them. The inſtruments ſhe uted 
were two ſlender wooden probes, with which ſhe had 
bruſhed the eyes ſo as to make them bleed. It feems 
worth mentioning, that the natives of thoſe iflands 
mould attempt an operation of this fort, though our 


— 
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| countrymen entered the houſe too late to deſcribe ex- 


actly how this female oculiit applied the wretched 
tools ihe had to work with. However, they favs a dif- 


ferent operation go on in the ſame houſe, of which they 


were able to give a tolerable account. "They there 


; 
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found another woman ſhaving a child's head wi 


ſhark's tooth, ſtuck into the end of a piece of Nick cou 
was obſerved, that ſhe firſt wetted the hair with ly the 
dipped in water, applying her inſtrument to * ſeen 
which had been previouſly ſoaked. The * dy, a 
ſeemed to give no pain to the child, although the ed to 
was taken off as cloſe as it one of our razor; "if ſeyer: 
employed. A perſon of curioſity amongſt the J —_ 
| 0 


encouraged by what he ſaw, ſoon after tried Up 
theſe ſingular inſtruments upon himſelf, and foungz 
be an excellent ſhift. The men of theſe iſlands, þ 
ever, have recourle to another contrivance wha 
ſhave their beards. They perform the operation, 3 
fore mentioned, with two ſhells, and ſome amongſt 
ſeem. to profeſs this trade. It was is common, aca 
to the account of our voyagers, to ſce the failog g 
ſhore to have their beards ſcraped off, after the f 
of Hapaee, as it was to ſee their chiefs come on h 
to be ſhaved by our barbers. | 

An artificial mount was near the ſouth end d 
iſland Lefooga. From the ſize of ſome trees 
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were growing upon it, and from other appearu people 
was ſuppoſed tolbave been raiſed in remote time, he 
the bottom of this mount ſtood a ſtone, which muſt reſpec 
been hewn out of coral rock; it was four feet þ 1 
two and a half thick, and fourteen high, and qu ſelf. 
ple were told by the natives preſent, that not abon The pe: 
its length appeared above ground. They called i tted the 
gata aretee (tangata in their language is man, a ral pur 
king) and ſaid that it had been ſet up, and then * 
raiſed by ſome of their forefathers, in memory of a away, 
their kings; but how long fince, they could not gi ſtandin 
formation. | dants ! 
The party that landed at Hoolaiva did not fu the hea 
leaſt mark of cultivation or habitation upon it, a Ipping t 
a fingle hut, the reſidence of a man employed to rs of | 
fiſh and turtle. Uninhabited as Hoolaiva is, an att the de 
mount, like that at the adjoining iſland, has been d no-w 
upon it as high as the ſurrounding trees. A lag | nation 
ing canoe here came under the commander's flea he kin 
which was a perſon named Tuttafaihe, or Poulal ch and, 
both, Who, as the natives then on board informed of thei, 
people, was king of Tongataboo, and was King jeite, or 
the neighbouring iſlands that we had ſeen or ha le caps, 
The commander was ſurpriſed at having a firang lers of t 
troduced to him under that dignified character, dquets v 
had been before aſſured belonged to another; T variou 
natives perſiſled in their declaration, and for i ed and | 
time confeſſed that Fenou was not the king, but 0. 
ſubordinate chief, though of great power, 5 3 is ſcarce! 
often ſent from Longataboo to the other 11146 es tha 
warlike expeditions, or to decide differences. a half, © 
ever, as it was the intereſt as well as inclinations welt e 
commander to pay court to all the great mem lt riſes { 
inquiring into the validity of their aſſumed bie It Claye 
laho was invited on board; nor was he an ung high. 1 
gueſt, for he brought with him as a preſent 72 oi 
It pre 


tat hogs, though not fo fat ws Jens It Wee! 


rank or power, he was cer- 
the molt eminent man in that reſpect who had 
| though not very tall, he was * un- 


z f. . — . 
32 bac ſhapeleſs with corpulence. He ap- 
7 


could give weight in 


ſeyeral new objects oo uncommon attention, and 
tinent queſtions. ; 
1 ET as ſolicitous himſelf as his peo- 
ere, to convince his new friends that he was king, 
ou, who | 
- dart they had ſome doubts about it,. which 
ai, from his attachment to Fenou, was not very de- 
« of removing. Poulaho ſat down to table, ate lit- 
1-ank leſs, and, on riſing, deſired the commander to 
him 
aich, aſter preſenting him with ſuch articles as he 
obſerved to value moſt, and were even beyond his 
ation to receive. This munificence was however 
ly compenſated both by preſents and honours, as 
as they reached the ſhore. The commander was 
4 at his fide, while he received the ſeveral articles 
people had got by trading on board the ſhips. At 
th he ordered every thing to be reſtored to 
| reſpective owners, except a glais bowl, with 
h he was ſo much pleaſed, that he reſerved it to 
elf. | 
The perſons who brought theſe things to him firſt 
tted themſelves down before him, then depoſited their 
ral purchaſes, and immediately rofe up and retired. 
ſame reſpectful ceremony was obſerved in taking 
away, and not one of them prefumed to ſpeak to 
ſtanding. The commander ſtaid till ſæveral of his 
dants left him, firſt paying him obedience, by bow- 
the head down to the foles of his feet, and touchin 
pping the ſame with the upper and under ſide of the 
rs of both hands. The commander was charmed 
the decorum that was obſerved, and declared that 
d no-where ſeen the like, even amongſt more civi- 
nations. 
he king continued to heap favours on his new 
G and, in particular, preſented the commander with 
of their caps, which were known to be valued at 
leite, one of the places of their future deſtination. 
le caps, or rather bonnets, are compoſed of the tail 
ers of the tropic bird, with the red feathers of the 
dquets wrought upon them, or jointly with them. 
7 Various Courſes, hazards, and difficulties, they 
£ and landed at Kotoo, im order to examine that 


15 ſcarcely aceeſſible by boats on account of the co- 
is that ſurround it. It is not more than a mile 
a half, or two miles long, and not fo broad. The 
wok _ of it is low, like the iſlands of Hapace, 
" £ uddenly in the middle, and terminates in 
- Cayey Cliffs at the ſouth-eaſt endzabout thirty 

Ian O00 oil in that quarter is ef the ſame fort 
cuts; but in the other parts, it is a looſe black 


d. It produces the fame fruits and roots which were 


had paſſed with them as ſuch: for 


| 


1 ſhore. This was accordingly com- 


ed to be a ſedate, ſenſible man, viewed the ſhip and 
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found at the other iſlands, and is tolerably cultivated, 
but thinly inhabited. 


— — 


e 


ISLANDS BETWEEN THE EQUATOR 


and ThE SOUTHERN TROPIC. 


Their Situation, Produftions, Manners of the Natives, 
and other Particulars. 


S ſome of theſe are comprehended under the lift 
of the Friendly Iſlands, as ſuch they will be pointed 

out and frit attended to. * 
From the beſt accounts, we may include not only 
the groupe at Hapaee, viſited by our late navigators, but 
thoſe diſcovered nearly under the ſame meridian to the 
north, as well as ſome others under the dominion of 


Tongataboo, which, though not the largeſt, is the-capi- 


tal ſeat of government. 


This archipelago muſt be very extenſive, for the na- 
tives reckoned a great number of iſlands; fifteen of them 
were ſaid to be very lofty. 

"The principal of thoſe ſeen on the laſt voyage have 


been deſcribed, viz. Eooa, Annamooka, Hapace, and 
Tongataboo. 


A 


— — 


PLyYSTART-ISLAND was fo called by Taſman who 
firſt ſaw it. The name ſignifies arrow-tail. This 
ifland lies in latitude 22 deg. 26 min. ſouth, and longi- 
tude 170 deg. 59 min. weſt ; it is mountainous, barren, 
and about two or three miles in circumference. 


—Ü¶ ᷑ ͤ — 


AMMATTAFOA. From the appearance of a thick * 
ſmoke ariſing from this ifland, and a fire iſſuing from 
it in the night, it was concluded that there was a vol- 
cano upon it, and this opinion was confirmed by infor- 
mation received from the natives that the appearances 
are conſtant. Near to this iſland is a high peak called 
Oghoa. They are both inhabited, ſeem barren, and 
are about twelve Jeagues diſtant from Annamooka. 

It is ſuppoſed by Captain Cook, that Prince William's 
Iſlands, diſcovered and fo named by Taſman, are in- 
cluded in this lift; and aſſigns as a reaſon, that while he 
lay at Hapaee, he received information from one of 


the natives, that at the diſtance of three or four days 


ſail from thence to the north-welt, there was a cluſter 


| of ſmall iſlands, and this account correſponds with that 


given in Taſman's voyage. From the beſt information 
our late navigators could obtain, the moſt conſiderable 
in this neighbourhood are Hamod, Vayaoo, and Feejee. 
Each of theſe was repreſented to them as larger than 
Tongataboo : our countrymen in their late voyages dic 
not vikt them. l I 'S 
Hamoa 
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Hamoa lies two days fall north-weſt from Vavaoo. 
Tt is ſaid to be the largeſt of all their iſlands ; aftords 


harbours and good water, and produces in abundance 


all the articles of refreſhment that are found at the 
places our people viſited. Poulaho frequently reſides 
upon this iſland; and the people here are in high 
eſtimation at *T'ongataboo. 


— — 


FrEIxE lies in the direction of north-weſt by weſt, 
about three days ſail from Tongataboo. It abounds 
with hogs, dogs, fowls, and ſuch fruits and roots as are 
to be found in any of the others, and is much larger 
than Tongataboo; but not ſubject to its dominion, as 
the other iſlands of this archipelago are. Feejee and 
Tongataboo frequently engage in war againſt each 
other; and the inhabitants of the latter are often ſo 
much afraid of this enemy, that they bend the body for- 
ward, and cover the fage with their hands, to expreſs 
the ſenſe of their own inferiority to the Feejee men. 
This is, indeed, no matter of ſurpriſe, for thoſe of 
Feejee have rendered themſelves formicable, by their 
dexterity in the uſe of bows and flings ; but more fo, 
by their ſavage practice of eating ſuch of their enemies 
as they kill in battle. Extreme hunger, ſome ſay, firſt 
occaſioned men to feed on human fleſh ; but where 
could be the inducement for the Feejee people to con- 
tinue it in the midſt of plenty? It is held in deteſtation 
by the inhabitants of Toengataboo, who ſeem to cul- 
tivate the friendſhip of their ſavage neighbours of 
Feejee through fear; though they, occaſionally, venture 


to ſkirmiſh with them on their own territory, and 


carry off large quantities of red feathers as trophies. 
When a profound peace reigns between the two iſlands, 
they have frequent intercourſe together z though, it is 
probable, they have not long been known to each 
other; or, it might be ſuppoſed that T ongataboo, and 
its neighbouring iſlands, would, before this time, have 
been ſupplied with a breed of dogs, which are numerous 
at Fecjee, and were not introduced at Tongataboo, 
when firſt viſited by our countrymen in 1773- 

The colour of the natives of Feejee, met with here, 
was a ſhade darker than any of the inhabitants of the 
other Friendly Iflands. One of the natives was ſeen, 
who had his left ear ſlit, and the lobe fo ſtretched, that 
it almoſt extended to his ſhoulder ; which ſingularity 
had been obſerved at other iſlands in the South-Seas 
during a former voyage. The Feejee men were much 
reverenced here; not only on account of their power 
and e in war, but alſo for their ingenuity; for 
they greatly excelled the inhabitants of Tongataboo in 
workmanſhip. Specimens were ſhewn of their clubs 
and ſpears, which were ingeniouſly carved. Some of 
their beautifully chequered cloth, variegated mats, 
earthen pots, and other articles, allo difplayed a ſupe- 
riority in the exeution. 

Feejee, as before obſerved, is three days fail from 
Tongataboo ; theſe people having no other method of 


3 


expreſſing the diſtance from iſland to iſland, 1 
mentioning the time required for the voyage in g 
their canoes. That this might be aſcertained 8 
ſome preciſion, Captain Cook failed in one * 
canoes, and by repeated trials with the log forall 
ſhe went cloſe hauled, in a gentle gale, ſeven all 
an hour, He judged from this, they could 50 ; 
ſuch breezes as in general blow in their ſeas, ſor 
eight miles an hour on an average. Each day ho 
is not to be reckoned at twenty-four hours for W 
they talk of one day's fail, they mean no more 
trom the morning to the evening, or ten il 
hours at the moſt. From the morning of the ft 
till the evening of the ſecond, is, with them, tot 
ſail. In the day, they are guided by the ſun; a 
the night, by ſtars. When theſe are ob{cured, ther 
only have recourſe to the points from whence the 
and waves come upon the veſſel. If, at that time 
winds and waves ſhould ſhift, - they are quite | 
wildered, often miſſing their intended port, and iu 
times are never heard of more. 
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TRATITORS, or KEPPEL'S ISEAND, lying in 136 
55 min. latitude; 175 deg. g min. longitude we, 
three miles and a half in extent and two in breadth 
was ſeen by Le Mair in 1716, and by him name! 


Iſland of Traitors. When Captain Wallis am ame 
here, in the Dolphin, in 1765, he found a good lad a ſhot 
place. The natives appear to be of a diſpoſition fin ured | 
to that of thoſe of tie Friendly Iſlands in genera} ben t 
reſemble them in the clothing and the amputain chief 
the little fingers. At that time no hogs weile! abt 
upon this iſland, and the refreſhments procured iber 
trifling. ned 8. 
The reaſon that Captain Cook comprehends ! $ with 
this, and the following, called Boſcawen's Iſland, ul Ats Jo 
liſt, ariſes from the following circumſtances. 1 pap 
quiring one day of Poulaho, the king, in what m due 
the inhabitants of Tongataboo had acquired the kn 7 of a 
ledge of iron, and from what quarter they half 4 me 
cured a ſmall iron tool, which he had ſeen ani ny 
them when he firſt viſited their ifland ; he w3! 3 
formed they had received it from an ifland, which g 8, 
called Neeootabootaboo. On a more minute ing number 
the king ſaid, that one of thoſe iſlanders ſold it = 
for five nails to ſome of the crew of a ſhip * 
touched there, and that theſe five nails were alt | 1 a 
ſent to Tongataboo. He added, that this was lle A my 
iron known amongſt them, ſo that what Taſma 1 A 4 
that metal muſt have been worn out and forgoti®?? 1 25 yp 
ago. On inquiring further, the principal facts 4 1 1 2 
peared to be freſh in his memory; he faid ter . 1 
but one ſhip, that ſhe dig not come to anchor, bu hy 0 
the iſland after her boat had been on ſhofe. um mo 
ſcveral particulars which he mentioned, it co oe. 
be many years fince this had happened. It Ae 
further, from his account, that there were tue RVEY-] 


* 
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each 


ſcribed 
3 the other, where the people of che 


landed, called Neeootabootaboo, he repreſented as 
. of people with thoſe of Ton gataboo; 
built their canoes in the ſame manner; that their 
1 had hogs and fowls, and in general the ſame 
table productions. Upon the whole, it appeared 
nt to Captain Cook, that the ſhips ſo pointedly 
red to, in this converſation, could be no other 
the Dolphin, the only ſhip from Europe, as far as 
1 be learned, that had touched, of late year®, at any 


4 in this part of the Pacific Ocean, prior to his 


or viſit of the Friendly Iſlands. 


— — — 


cos, or BosCAWEN'S-ISLAND. This iſland re- 


4 the former name from Le Mair and Schouten, 


rſt viſited it in 1716, and the latter from Captain 
lis, who faw it the ſame voyage as he did the fore- 


raitors-Iſland, are of a ſavage diſpoſition. Their 
ing conſiſts. of ruſhes or mats; they have their 
in different forms, and are robuſt and well pro- 
oned. The flaps of their ears are ſlit, and hang 
almoſt to their ſhoulders. They wear whiſkers 
2 ſhort tuft under the chin, and their bodies are 
tured or tattowed. | 

hen the firſt Europeans arrived at this ſpot, one 
chiefs put off from the ſhore, in a canoe covered 
a bat in the form of a tent, and accompanied by 
amber of people in thirty canoes. As they ap- 
ned Schouten's ſhip, the chief cried out three 


ants joined him. He preſented the commander 


d due compenſation, Theſe people ſoon gave 
Is of an irreſiſtible propenſity to theft, attempting 
fer every thing they ſaw; they even tried to draw 
de nails from the ſhip's ſide with their teeth ; nay, 
lwam under the very keel and ſtrove to draw the 
from thence, till being fired at they deſiſted. A 
number of them, however, next day put off from 
With ſome hogs, bananas, fowls, and cocoa nuts, 
Rich they have plenty. When the chief, or Latow, 
is there called, gave the ſignal from his double 
, there was a general ſhout, followed by a volley 
nes thrown on board the ſhip. The chief, indeed, 
D abſurd as to ſuppoſe that he could run down 
Þ with his canoe, and made the ridiculous at- 
vin which he ſtruek the head of it to pieces. This 


ey were ſoon put to flight, by the diſcharge of 
ams and a few great guns. 


— 


SVEY-ISLAND, ſo called by Captain Cook, in 


"ther, at which he had been himſelf. The 
as high and peaked, like Kao, and he 


He added, that the natives of both were 


g. It lies in latitude 15 deg. 30 min. ſouth, and 
Fitude 175 deg. weſt, The natives of this, as well 


& with a loud voice, and at the fourth all the at- 


a paper dreſs and a fine mat, for which he re- 


Ereted the ſavages, and they renewed the attack, 


—_— 


| 
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honour of the Earl of Briſtol, was diſcovered by him in 
1779 It is ſituated low, in latitude 19 deg. 8 min. 
ſouth, longitude 158 deg. 4 min. weſt. On his laſt 
voyage, our people obſerved, on their approach, ſeveral 
canoes coming from the ſhore towards the ſhips, a cir- 


cumſtance which occaſioned much ſurpriſe, as no 


traces or ſigns of inhabitants were ſeen when the iſland 
was firſt diſcovered.” It might, indeed, be owing to a 
briſk gale that then blew, and prevented their canoes 
from coming out. Thoſe that came off {topped at a 
ſhort diſtance from the veſſel: it was with difficulty 
they were prevailed on to come along fide, but could 


.not be induced, by any means, to came on board. 
They ſoon, however, began to evince their propenſity 
to theft, ſo prevalent in this part of the globe, in 


ſtealing oats, cutting away a net, containing meat, 
that hung over the {tern of one of the ſhips, and other 
acts of a like nature. But it appeared that they had a 
knowledge of bartering, for they exchanged fome fiſh 
for ſome of our mal nails, of which they were ex- 
travagantly fond, and called them goore. Pieces of pa- 
per, or any trifling article that was thrown to them, 
they caught with the greateſt avidity ; and if what was 
thrown fell into the fea, they immediately plunged in to 
ſwim after it. , 


pe colour of the natives of Hervey-Iſland, is of. 


a deep caſt, and ſeveral of them had a fierce ſavage aſ- 


pect, like the natives of New Zealand, though ſome - 


were fairer. Their hair was long and black, either 
hanging looſe about their ſhoulders, or ticd in a bunch 
on the top of the head. Some few, indeed, had it 


4 cropped ſhort, and in two or three of them,-it was of a 


red or browniſh colour. Their clothing was a narrow 
piece of mat, bound ſeveral times round the lower part 


of the body, and paſſing between the. thighs. A fine 


cap of red feathers was ſeen lying in one of the canoes, 
and fome amongſt them were ornamented with the 
ſhell of a pearl-oyſter, poliſhed and hung about the 
neck. ; 

The boats that were ſent to reconnoitre the coaſt, 
could advance no further than the other edge of the 
reef, which was computed almoſt a quarter of a mile 
from the dr 
upon the reef, armed with cluhs and Jong pikes, mean- 
ing, as was ſuppoſed, to oppoſe the people's landing ; 
though, at the ſame time, they threw cocoa-nuts tov 
them, and requeſted them to come on ſhore. Not- 
withſtanding this ſeeming friendly treatment, the wo- 
men were very active in bringing down a freſh ſup- 


ply of darts and ſpears. 


— MM - 


Captain Cook diſcovered PALMERSTON'S-ISLAND in 
1774. It lies in latitude 18 deg. 4 min ſouth, and lon- 
gitude 163 deg. 10 min. weſt. This iſland conſiſts of 
a group of ſmall iſlets, about nine or ten in number, 
connected by a reef of coral rocks, and lying in a cir- 
cular ae It appeared from obſervation made by 

ſome 


land. A number of the natives came“ 


% 


/ * 
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ſome of our people in going on ſhore upon the laſt 
voyage, that the iſland does not exceed a mile in cit- 


cumference, and is not elevated above three feet beyond 


the level of the ſea. It conſiſts almoſt entirely of a 
coral ſand, with a ſmall mixture of blackiſh mould, 
which appeared to be produced from rotten vegetables. 
The ſoil, poor as it is, however, is covered with 
ſhrubs and buſhes; a great number of man of war 
birds, tropic birds, and alſo two ſorts of boobies were 
perceived, which were then laying their eggs, and ſo 
exceedingly tame as to ſuffer themſelves to be taken off 
their neſts, which conſiſted only of a few ſticks looſely 
put together. Theſe trgpic birds differ eſſentially from 
the common ſort, being of a beautiful white, lightly 
finged with red, and having two long tail-feathers of a 
deepiſh crimſon. Our people killed a conſiderable num- 
ber of each ſort, which, though not the molt delicate 
kind of fovd, were highly acceptable to ſuch as had 
been a long time confined to a ſalt diet. There were 
lenty of red crabs creeping among the trees; and 
{ſeveral fiſh caught, which, when the ſea retreated, had 
been left in holes upon the reef. | 
At one part of the reef, which bounds the lake within, 
almoſt even with the ſurface, there appeared a large bed 


of coral, which afforded a moſt enchanting proſpect. 


Its baſe, which was fixed to the ſhore, extended ſo far 
that it could not be ſeen, ſo that it appeared to be ſuſ- 
pended in the water. 
the refulgence of the ſun expoſed the various ſorts of 
coral, in the moſt beautiful order; ſome parts luxuriantly 
branching into the water; others appearing in vaſt 
variety of figures; and the whole greatly heightened by 

ſpangles of the richeſt colours, glowing from a num- 
ber of large clams interſperſed in every part. Even 
this delightful ſcene was greatly improved by the mul- 
titude-ot fiſhes, whoſe colours were the molt beautiful 


that can be imagined ; blue, yellow, red, &c. far ex- 


celling any thing that can be produced by art. The 
richneſs of this view was greatly increafed by their 
various forms; and ths whole could not poſſibly be 
ſurveyed without a molt pleaſing tranſport. 

No traces could be diſcovered of inhabitants having 
been here, except a piece of-a canoe that was found 
upon ihe beach ; and probably that might have been 
drifted from ſome other iſland. Some ſmall brown rats 
were found on this iſland ; a circumſtance, perhaps, not 
caſily accounted for, unleſs the poſſibility of their being 
imported in the canoe, of which the remains were 
ſeen, be admitted. # 

An ample ſupply was found here for the ſubſiſtence 
of the cattle, conſiſting principally of tender branches 
of the wharra-tree, palm-tree, palm-cabbage, and young 
cocoa-nut trees, Amongſt the great number of fiſh 
found upon the reefs, were ſome beautiful large ſpotted 


cels, which would raiſe themſelves out of the water, 


and endeavour to bite their purſuers. There were alſo 
ſaappers, parrot-fiſh, and a brown ſpotted rock-fiſh, 
not larger than a haddock, fo tame that it would remain 


3 
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The ſea was then unruffled, and“ 


— 


fixed, and gaze at the people. If they had bees 

in want, a ſufficient ſupply might eaſily have berg 
There were alſo ſome ſhell-fiſh ; and when th 
flowed, ſeveral ſharks came with it, ſome gf 


were killed by our paige; but their preſence nu = 
it, at that time, unſafe to walk in the water, 1 > of t 
quetoes abound here. . 
The iſlets, comprehended under the name of Þy > fort 
ſton's-Iſland, may be faid to be the ſummits of 2 der w 
coral-rock, covered only with a thin coat of 6 ſo m: 
though clothed with trees and plants, like the w mo 
grounds of the high iſlands of this ocean, rally 
In their courſe to Annamooka, our late nate pbly ; 
paſſed the following places, r 5 
| hy 
r ral co 
SAVAGE-ISLAND, diſcovered by Captain C ve, Mm 
1774. It hes in Jatitude 19 deg. 1 min. ſouth Ering 
longitude 169 deg. 37 min. weſt. On his firſt ly Son 
the inhabitants diſcovered a molt ſavage ferociꝶ _ 
withſtood every poſſible intimation of good-will, n 
gave ſuch evident tokens of hoſtile deſigns in dai BY 
ſpear, which grazed the commander's thoulde pt wy 
other inſtances, that a party poſted on a rock, — 
cure a retreat in caſe of an attack, found it nad Nee it 
to fire on the natives to reſcue him, and that - 5 
were with him, from impending deſtruction. 5 ; 
the general aſpect and conduct of theſe iſlanders h 5 
tain Cook was induced to call this ſpot Savage: | ry 
It is in circuit about ſeven leagues, of a roundi ; 461 
good height, and has deep water cloſe to its in 
As no ſoil was to be ſeen towards the coaſts, at fre G 
rocks alone ſupplied the trees with moiſture, iet » 6 
rior parts are ſuppoſed to be barren. 's G. 
| — — e noſe 
| k reed, a 
ErMEo, or WALL1s's DUKE of YoRK's ll Ry 
was firſt diſcovered by Captain Wallis in 1767. Fionally 
viſited by Captain Cook in 1777. The harbour Wind, 
is called Taloo, is ſituated on the north ſide 3 
ifland. It runs between the hills about two! kable 
ſouth, or ſouth by eaſt. For ſafety and ſound lifagree 
bottom it is pronounced by our navigators equa's FA 
harbour met with in this ocean, to which is ad Bo foe 
peculiar convenience, that a veſſel can ſail bon reared 
out with the reigning trade wind. A rivulet fall pe; 
it ſufficiently capacious to admit boats a quare ext day 
mile up, where the water was found perfe&y J ſupply 
The banks of the rivulet are covered with u e 
natives call the Pooroo tree, which 1 in no eſti aheme, 
and ſolely uſed for firing. From theſe two caule} ife, vif 
and water abound here. There is another 8 me caut 
called Parowroah, about two miles to the eau Y Were 
the ſame fide of the iſland. Though mug en 
within than Taloo, the opening in the reef | on ſho 
leeward of it, and is in no degree ſo wide. 9 dut rec 
two defects the harbour of Taloo is evident!) L | chief 
On the ſouth fide of the ifland are one & 1 abe 
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1 * of the Duke of Vork's Iſland are a ſtout, 


made people, of a light copper colour; 
4 So by called black; they go entirely 
d. The hair is woolly ; but it is fo managed by 
> fort of greaſe or ointment, and a white or red 
Jer with which they drels it, that it hangs on ſome 
ſo many candle-wicks, or rather like the thrums of 
w mop reverſed, or turned upſide down : they are 
rally as fully powdered as a beau dreſſed for an 
nbly ; ſome have their hair of a yellow, ſun-burnt 
r; others quite red, as if powdered wholly with 
tue marechall ; none are ſeen with the hair of its 
tal colour. This yellow or red appearance, we 
ve, may be occaſioned by an univerſal method of 
ering, for the powder ſeems to be made from 
t ſhells or coral, and is really a kind of lime: 
generally carry 2 ſmall gourd or box filled with it 
t them; and when they are hoſtilely diſpoſed, they 
ently take a quantity of this powder into the hol- 
of the hand, from which, with a ſtrong blaſt from 
mouth, they blow it before them; and at a ſmall 
nce it has exactly the appearance of firing gunpow- 
and no doubt ſo meant as a token of defiance. 
heir chief, upon hoſtile occafions, powdered his 
all over, fo that it was no difficult matter to diſ- 
him; they alſo upon ſuch occaſions painted their 
red; ſome had marks upon their arms and ſhoul- 
cauſed by ſcarifying thoſe parts in Jong ſtripes, 
letting the ſore riſe above the ſurface of the (kin. 
frequently wore a bone or reed thruſt through the 
m of the noſe, and, hike the natives of Lord 
e's Group, had alſo holes cut through the wings 
e noſe, into which were fixed ſhort pieces of hol- 
reed, as ladies wear wires to keep the ears open 
newly bored ; into- theſe hollows or rings they 
ſionally ſtuck long pieces of reed, which are no 
t conſidered by them as ornamental. The men in 
ral were well-looking people; but the women are 
rkable for being of a dark hue, low of ſtature, 
liſagreeable features. 
umbers of the natives came on board the European 
Is as ſoon as they had anchored, from mere curioſity, 
bpeared by their bringing out commodities for the 
le of traffic. Several canoes, however, arrived 
ext day from more remote quarters with an abun- 
lupply of bread-fruit, cocoa- nuts, and a few hogs, 

were exchanged tor beads, nails, and hatchets. 

aheme, the chief of the iſland, accompanied by 
ile, vilited the commander on board; but through 
me caution and deliberation, betrayed much diſtruſt. 
were preſented with ſuch articles as appeared 
to engage their attention, which they took with 
| ON ſhore, and returned with a hog in compenſa- 
but received an additional preſent to its full value. 
| Wet was between forty and fifty years of age, 
P40 headed, which in theſe iſlands was rather fin- 
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but they are inconſiderable compared with | 
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gular at that time of life. He ſeemed deſirous of con- 
cealing this baldneſs, as he wore a turban, from whence 
it was inferred, that it was held diſgraceful ; a very 
probable ſuppolition, as one of the natives had his head 
ſhaved, as a punifhment for theft, This propenſity to 
pilfering prevailed here in common with the iſlanders in 
general, and the Joſs of a goat on the part of the Eu- 
ropeans had nearly been attended with the moſt ſerious 
conſequences. The natives were guilty of great dupli- 
city of conduct upon this occaſion. The chief retired 
to a remote part of tie iſland; their replies were 
equivocal on demanding reſtoration of the animal, inſo- 
much that it was deemed expedient to fend on ſhore an 
armed party which drove the natives before them. 
However, as aſſurance was given them of their ſafety, 
it put a ſtop to their flight. Perſiſting in their denial of 
any knowledge of the animal, fix or eight of their 
houſes were ſet on fire, two or three canoes were con- 
fumed, and a meſſenger was diſpatched to Maheme with 
a peremptory declaration, that on his refuling imme- 
diate reſtoration of the goat, a ſingle canoe ſhould not 
be left on the iſland, nor ſhould hoſtilities ceaſe while 
the ſtolen animal continued in his poſſeſſion. Theſe 
means had the deſired effect; the goat was returned; 
and, it appeared from good intelligence, that it was 
brought from the very place where the inhabitants, but 
the day betore, declared their total ignorance of the 
matter, 

This iſland, in its produce, is nearly the ſame with 
that of thoſe adjoining. The country is hilly, has 
little low land except fome vallies, and the flat border 
that almoſt ſurrounds the fea, Theſe hills, though 
rocky, are generally covered almoſt to their tops with 
trees. At the bottom of Taloo harbour the ground 


gradually rifes to the foot of the hills, but the flat bor- 


der on each fide becomes quite ſteep at a very ſmall 
diſtance from the fea. This gives it a romantic caſt, 
leaſing to the view. In the low grounds the ſoil is of 
a yellowiſh {tiff mould; on the lower hills it is blacker 
and looſer, and the ſtone that compoſes the hills is of a 
bluiſh colour, with ſome particles of glimma inter- 
ſperſed. Near where the veſſels lay were two large 
ſtones, or rather rocks, concerning which the natives 
entertain ſome fuperſtitious notions, conſidering them 
as brother and ſiſter, and holding them to be Zatesas, 
or Divinities brought thither by ſupernatural agency, 


The iſland called O-HETEROA ris thirteen miles in 
circumference, ſituated in latitude 22 deg. 27. min. 
ſouth, and longitude 150 deg. 47 min. welt. Though 
more even and uniform, it is neither ſo populous or 
fertile as the adjacent iſlands. 'Theanhabitants are not 
hoſpitable, nor have they an harbour for the accommo- 
dation of ſhipping. There is a bay on the weſtern ſide 


of the iſland ; the bottom is foul and rocky; but the 


water is ſo clear that the bottom can be ſeen at the 
depth of 25 fathom, or 150 feet. The natives are of 


an 
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an hoſtile diſpoſition, and generally armed with lances 
hear twenty feet long, made of a very hard wood, 
poliſhed and ſharpened at one end. They differ much 


in the form of their dreſs from the other iſlanders, 


though the materials are the ſame. Some of them 
wear caps made of the large feathers of the tropic bird, 
and cover their bodies with {tripes of different coloured 
cloth, as yellow, red, and brown. Their habit is a 
kind of ſhort jacket of cloth, which reaches to the 
knee. It is of one piece, and having a hole in the 
middle, with long ſtitches round it, is thereby rendered 
different from the dreſs of all the other iſlanders. 
Through this hole the head is put, and the whole being 
bound round the body by a piece of yellow cloth or 
ſaſh, that paſſes round the neck behind, is croſſed upon 
the breaſt, and Tolleted round the waiſt like a belt, 
which paſſes over another belt of red cloth, ſo that 
they are repreſented as making a very gay and warlike 
appearance. They take ſingular pains in adorning 
their canoes, by the embelliſhments of carving, and 
ſome rows of white feathers hanging down from head 
to ſtern. 


l 4 * 


The ISE Ax DS of DAx GER, were ſo called by Com- 


modore Byron, from the hazard to which a veſſel is 
expoſed from the rocks and broken ground between 
them, which being ſo low a ſhip may be cloſe in with 
them before they are ſeen. They are three in number, 
and their ſituation is differently laid down by Commo- 
dore Byron and Captain Cook, the former Placing them 
in latitude 12 deg. 33 min. ſouth, longitude 167 deg. 
47 min. welt. The length of the moſt extenſive of 
theſe iſlands is out three leagues. From the extreme 
points runs out a reef * which the ſea breaks to a 
tremendous height. Innumerable rocks and ſhoals 
ſtretch near two leagues into the ſea, on the north-weſt 
and welt ſides, and are extremely dangerous. Theſe 
iflands are populous, and appear fertile and beautiful ; 
but they are ſecluded from inveſtigation by their very 
dangerous ſituation. 


* —ññ — 


BrRON's DukE of YorKk's IsLanD, was thus 


named by Commodore Byron, who diſcovered it in 
1705. It lies in latitude 8 deg. 41 min. ſouth, and 
jongitude 173 GED. 3 min. weſt. It is a dreary ſpot, un- 
inhabited; a dreadful fea breaks upon almoſt every part 
of the coaſt, nor could ſoundings be any- Where found. 


The boats landed with great difficulty, and procured 


fome cocoa-nuts, which greatly refreſhed the crew, 
amidit a dearth of wheleſome food. The iſland ap- 
peared as if it never had been trodden by a human being 
before. Innumerable ſea-fowls were ſeen fitting upon 
their neſts, built upon high trees; but fo tame that they 
ſuffered themſelves to be knocked down without leay- 
ing their neſts. No other animal was ſeen but land- 
crabs, with which the ground was covered, 


very nimble and vigorous, and of an amphibiowa 


TuRTLE-ISLAND, ſo denominated by Captain 
who firſt viſited it, from the number of tu;1,, M 
which it abounded, hes 1n latitude 19 de 
ſouth, and longitude 178 deg. 2 min. weſt, 


8. 44 
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When Queen CHARLOTTE's IsLANps wer tif 
diſcovered by Captain Carteret, ſeven of them! 
counted; but there was reaſon to ſuppoſe theey 
more diſperſed within the cluſter. The water E 
excellent; but there is a dearth of wholeſome vl 
bles. The colour of the natives is black, their ſi 
woolly, and they go fark naked. A party fx 
ſhore upon this iſland by Captain Wallis to yu 
proviſions,» by their inſolent behaviour, brought 
themſelves the reſentment of the natives, and them 
enſued a ſkirmiſh, in which the maſter of the ſhip, 
three ſeamen were wounded by arrows, and aſtem 
died, while the Dolphin lay here. To protel 
Engliſh on ſhore from the fury of the natives 
ſhot was fired from the ſhip's guns, which ing 
dated them, that they abandoned that part of thei 
and left the people to fill water without anng 
The commander was not acceſſary to the carnay 
the inſult given to the natives was contrary to his 
orders, and he was under an indiſpenſable neceli 
procuring water by any means. The inhabita 


pound, as they were in and out of their canoess 
minute. Theſe iſlands lie in latitude 11 deg, loy 
164 deg. eaſt. 


— — 


BrRON's-ISLAND, was ſo called from Comm 
Byron, who diſcovered it in 1765 ; it lies in 10 
min. ſouth latitnde, and 170 deg. 30 min. call l 
tude, There being no part favourable for anch 
the people could not go on ſhore, nor procutt 
refreſhments. It was ſuppoſed to be about four g 
in extent, and was evidently very populous, fors 
as the vellels came in light, the natives aſſemble 
the beach, to the number of above a thouſand 
more than ſixty canoes put off from the ſhore, 
towards it, and ranged themſelves in a circle 0 
Having gazed for ſome time, one of the people] : 
out, ſwam to the ſhip, and ran up the {ide like! 
Having ſtepped over the gunwale he ſat down 
burlt into a fit of exceflive laughter, and liar 
ſuddenly, ran up and down the ſhip, ſecmingly# 
of ſtealidg whatever he could lay his hands 
could not effect his deſign, as being ſtark naked! 
impoſſible to conceal his booty. Much man 
was produced on the ſailors dreſſing him in a 
trowſers, as he then diſplayed all the droll gel 
tions of an ape. He was ready enough 10 "yy a 
moſt voracigus appetite, ſome bread which 5 , 
him; and having played a number of aue! 
leaped over in his new garb, and ſwam to jus 
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„ natives of this iſland are of ſtature, pro- 
” 2 ; Their * is of a bright 
* and the mixture of cheerfulneſs and intrepi- 
dicoverable in their countenances, {trikes the be- 
er. They have long black hair; ſome had long 
s others only whiſkers, and others nothing more 
2 ſmall tuft at the point of the chin. They were 
ark naked except ſome ornaments, which conſiſted 
tells fancifully diſpoſed and ſtrung together, which 
wore round their necks, wriſts, and waiſts. Their 
were perforated, but they had no ornaments in 
though it ſeemed as if they had worn very heavy 
for their ears hung down almoſt to their ſhoulders, 

ſome were ſplit quite through. A perſon amongſt 
bf apparent importance, had a ftring of human 
tied about his waiſt, which was ſuppoſed to be a 
of his valeur, as he would not part with it upon 
conſideration. Some were armed with a kind of 

very broad at the end, and ſtuck full of ſhark's 
„ which were as ſharp as a lancet. They were 
ſavage diſpoſition; for when our people ſhewed 
>} ſome cocoa-nuts, and indicated, by ſigns, that they 
ed more, inſtead of ſupplying them, they diſcovered 
ire of depriving them of thoſe few they had remain- 
ſo that we could expect no friendſhip to be efta- 
ed with them. - | 
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nE ISLANDS or MAN GE EA, 
Narrkob, axvv OTAKOOTAIA. 


the Natives. 


ealt longitude, and was diſcovered by Captain 
in March 1777. As an attempt to land 
boats appeared impracticable, on account of the 


deg. 59 min. ſouth latitude, and 201 deg. 53 


came within a cable's length of the breakers, our 


h a heavy ſurf is continually breaking. 


en in clear weather at the diſtance of ten leagues. 
de interior parts it riſes into ſmall hills, whence 


Yations made by the daſhing of the waves againſt a 
wn land ſtone, of which 10 conſiſts. Tmhe deſcent 
70 with trecs of a deep green, which ſeem 
— ot one ſort, except neareſt the ſhore, where 

I —_ a number of that 
wot c Zealand. The thore on the north-weſt 

mates im a ſandy beach, beyond which the 


and no bottom could be found for anchorage, till 
navigators were obliged to leave this iſland unvi- 

However, tho! parts of the coaſt that fell under 
vation are guarded by a reef of coral rock, againſt | 
bis iſland is about five leagues in circumference ;. 


hough of a moderate” and pretty equal height, may 


is an ealy deſcent to the ſhore, which, in the ſouth- | 
part, is ſteep, though wot very high, and has ſeveral 


{pecies, found in the 


MAN G E E A. 
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Soil, Manners, Diſpoſition, Dreſs, and Cuſtoms of | 


FANGEEA, or Mancya, is fituated in 21 
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land is broken into ſmall chaſms, and has a broad bor- 
der of trees, which reſemble tall willows. Further up- 
on the aſcent, the trees were of the deep green before 
mentioned. Some trees of the higher ſorts were thinly 
ſcattered on the hills, the other parts of which were ei- 
ther covered with ſomething like fern, or were bare, and 
of a reddiſh colour. | 

This ifland, upon the whole, has a pleaſing appear- 
ance, and might, by proper cultivation, be made a 
beautiful ſpot. From the numbers and aſpect of the 
natives, it is highly probable, that ſuch articles of pro- 


viſion as the iſland produces, are found in great abund- 


ance. Our countrymen were informed, that they had 
no hogs or dogs, though they had heard of both thoſe 
animals; but that they had plantains, taro, and bread- 
fruit. The only birds obſerved were ſome terns, nod- 
dies, white egg-birds, and ane white heron. 
As our people approached the ſhore, they ſaw man 
of the natives running along the beach, and, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of glaſſes, could perceive that they were arm- 
ed with long ſpears and clubs, which they brandiſhed 
in the air with ſigns of threatening, but, as ſome ſup- 
poſed, with invitations to land. Moſt of chem were 
naked, except having a kind of girdle, which was 
brought up between the thighs; but ſome of them 
wore about their ſhoulders pieces of cloth of various 
colours, white, ſtriped, or chequered; and almoſt all 


of them had about their heads a white wrapper, in ſome 
degree reſembling 


a turban. They were of a tawny 
complexion, robuit, and about the middle ſize. 


A man getting into a ſmall canoe, at a diſtant part 


of the beach, put off, as with a view of reachingthe 
ſhip; but his courage failing, he quickly returned to- 
wards the ſhore. Another man ſoon after joined 
him in the canoe; and then both of them pad- 

ed towards it. They ſeemed, however, afraid to ap- 
proach, till their. apprehenſions were partly removed by 


Omai, who addreſſed them in a language they under- 
Thus encouraged, they came near enough to 


ſtood. 
receive nails and beads, which, being tied to ſome 
wood, were thrown into the canoe. Ihey, however, 
put the wood aſide without untying the things from it, 
which might perhaps have proceeded from ſuperſtition; 
for Omai told our people, that when they obſerved 
them offering preſents, they requeſted ſomething for 
their Katoza. On being aſked by Omai, whether the 
ever eat human fleſh, they replied in the negative, wich 
equal abhorrence and indignation. One of them, named 
Mouroca, being queſtioned with regard to a ſcar on his 
forehead, ſaid, it was the conſequence of a wound he had 
received in fighting with the natives of an iſland Iying 
towards the north-eaſt, che people of which ſometimes 
invaded them. They afterwards laid hands on a rope, 
but would not venture gn board, telling Omai, that their 
countrymen on ſhore had ſuggeſted to them this caution; 
and had likewiſe directed them to inquire when our 
hip came, and to learn the name of the captain. Their 
chief, 11 ſaid, was called Orogaceka, the name e 
ö 4 
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ifland Mangya or Mangeea, to which they ſometimes 
added nose, nat, naiwa. 

We perceived one of the natives to be rather corpu- 
lent; and, though not tall, well proportioned. As his 
perſon was agreeable, ſo was his diſpoſition; this ap- 
peared from ſome droll geſticulations, which indicated 
humour and good-nature. He alſo made others of a ſe- 
rious kind, and repeated ſome words with an air of de- 
votion, before he would venture to take hold of the rope 
at the ſtern of the ſhip. His complexion was nearly of 
the ſame caſt with that of the natives of the moſt 
fouthern parts of Europe. His companion was not ſo 
handſome. They both had ſtrong, ftraight, black hair, 
tied together on the top of their heads with a piece of 
white cloth. They had long beards; and the infide of 
their arms, from the elbow to the ſhoulder, and ſome 
other parts, were tatooed or punctured. The lobes of 
their ears were ſlit to ſuch a length, that one of 
them ſtuck a knife and fome beads that were given 
him in them. The ſame perſon had hung about his 
neck, by way of ornament, two poliſhed pearl ſhells, 
and a bunch of human hair, looſely twiſted together. 
They wore a kind of girdle, of a ſubſtance manufactured 
from the morus papyrifera, and glazed like thoſe uſed in 
the Friendly Iſlands. They had on their feet a fort of 
ſandals, made of a graſſy ſubſtance interwoven, which 
were obſerved to be all worn by thoſe ſeen on the beach. 


The canoe in which they came, was the only one of | 


the natives ſeen; it was very narrow, and not above ten 

"feet long, but and neatly made. The lower part 
was of white wood, but the upper part black ; and their 
paddles were made of wood of the fame colour; theſe 
were broad at one end, and blunted, and about three 
feet long. The fore part had a flat board faſtened over 
it, which projected out, to prevent the water from get- 
ting in. It had an upright ftern, five feet high, which 
terminated at top in a kind of fork. They paddled in- 
differently either end of the canoe forward. 

While the Englith officers were employed in re- 
.connoitring the coaſt in two boats, the natives thronged 
down upon the reef all armed. Mourooa, who was in 
the boat with Captain Cook, thinking, perhaps, that 
this. Warlike appearance deterred them from landing, 
commanded his own people to retire. As many of 
them compited, it was imagined that he was a perſon 
at tome conſequence. Several of them, inſtigated by 
curiohty, uam from the ſhore to the boats, and came 
on board them without reſerve. It was difficult to keep 
them out, and prevent their pilfering whatever they 
could lay hands upon. At length, when they obſery- 
ed our people returning to the ſhips, they all departed 
except Mouroca, who, though not without manifet 
indication of fear, accompanied the commodcore . on 
board the Reſolution. The cattle and other new ob- 
jects that he ſaw there, did not ſtrike him with much 
turprite ; his mind, perhaps, being too much occupied 
about his own tatety, to allow him to attend to other 
things. He ſeemed very uneaſy, gave but little new 
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be birds, a moſt aſtoniſhing proot of their g 
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intelligence; and therefore, after he had ©. M 
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ſhort time on board, Captain Cook ordered a 
carry him towards the land. In his way out of th 
bin, happening to ſtumble over one of the 
ſtopped, looked at the animal, and aſked Om 4 
bird it was; but not receiving an immediate 
from him, he put the ſame queſtion to ſome g 
people who were upon deck. The boat hayi 
veyed him near the ſurf, he leaped into the watt 
ſwam aſhore. His countrymen, eager to learn ut 
had ſeen, flocked round him as ſoon as he had l 
in which ſituation they remained till our people lat 
1 ſpeak a languag 
Theſe iſlanders A e reſembling | 
ſpoken at Otaheite, but their pronunciation i; , 
uttural, and they have ſome words peculiar to & 
elves. It was remarked, that they ſeemed to rc 
the natives of Otaheite in their perſons more thay 
other nation ſeen in theſe ſeas, having a ſmocch 
and not being muſcular. Their general diſpoftug 
method of living, as far as there were opportunity 
judging, were ſuppoſed to be ſunilar. One bout 
obſerved near the beach. It was pleaſantly fir 
a grove of trees, and appeared to be about | 
feet long, and ſeven or eight feet high, with an opa 
Their mode of falutation is that of joining notes, 
the additional ceremony of taking the hand of the x 
whom they ſalute, and rubbing it with 2 deze 
warmth upon their noſe and mouth. 


— 


WarTEE20 was diſcovered alſo by Captain Ca 
1777, is ſituated in latitude 20 deg. 1 min. foul 
longitude 201 deg. 45 min. eaſt. It is a _ 
about ſix leagues in circuit, with a ſurface cor 
verdure, and compoſed of hills and plains. Tien 
ſome parts is light and ſandy, but on the riſig g 
of a reddiſh caſt. ; 

Soon after the arrival of the European veſſes f 
of the natives put off from the ſhore in ſeveri d 
and came alongſide of them. T heir canoes & 
and narrow, and fu ed with out-riggers; * 
is flat above, but prow-like below, and the fen 
four feet high. They ſeemed to have no idea & 
or traffic; as after having received ſome pc 
«nives, beads, and other trifles, they gave UF 
ſome cocoa- nuts, in conſequence of having 1 
them, but not by way of exchange. One ct d 
2 little perſuaſion came on board, and qaners N 
lowed his example. They appeared to be p<e7 
from all apprehenſion of danger. When 1 
into the cabin, and conducted to other parts « # 
though ſome objects ſeemed to furprite them ® 
could fix their attention. They were afraud 9 
near the cows and horſes, of whole nature el 
form no conception. As for the ſheep and g 
gave the ſeamen to underftand, that they £5 © 
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| conception. Though the commodore 
| 1 friends what he ſuppoſed would be 
acceptable, yet they ſcemed rather diſappointed. 

h of the natives as were ſeen in theſe Canoes, Were 
neral of the middle ſtature, and not unlike thoſe 
Lea. Their hair either flowed looſe over their 
4 or was tied the crown of the head; and 
U in ſome it was frized, yet that, as well as the 
dt ſort, was long. Some of the young men were 
me. Like the inhabitants of Mangeea, they 
girdles of glazed cloth, or fine matting, the ends 
lich were brought between their thighs. Their 
rere bored, and they wore about their necks, Dy 
of ornament, a fort of broad graſs, ſtained wi 
d ftrung with berries of the night-ſhade. 
punctured or tatooed from the middle downwards, 
arly upon their legs, which made them appear 
ey wore boots. Their beards were long, and they 
kind of ſandals on their feet. They were frank and 
in their deportment, and very friendly and good- 


ne cocoa-nuts and plantains, and a hog, were brought 
ne canoes, for which the natives demanded a dog 
urn, refuſing every other thing offered by way of 
nge. Though one of the ſailors had a dog and a 
waich were great nuifances in the ſhip, and 
mizht have ſerved to propagate a race of fo uſe- 
animal in this iflagd, yet he could not be pre- 
upon to part with them. However, to grati 
Omai gave them a favourite dog he had brought 
reat-Britainz with which acquiſition they were 
Ltsed. Now-and-then ſome of them brought 
cocca-nuts to the ſhips, and exchanged them for 
er was offered. | 
following account of tranſactions, which is 
circumſtantial, and includes ſome obſervations 
Hand and its inhabitants, is preſented as a gene- 
play. 
eme of our people rowed towards a ſandy beach, 
2 great number of the natives had affembled, 
me to anchor at the diſtance of an hundred yards 
Several of the iſlanders ſwam off, 
S cocba-nuts with them; and Omai gave them 
ertdand, that our people were defirous of land- 


a 
reer 


222 
— + — 


— 7 
SOON arter do Cances came off; and to infpire 
| ies With greater confidence, they reſolved to go 
Ee The conductors of the canoes, watching with 
q S<7107 tne motion of the ſurf, landed them 
9 PR 02 rect. A native took hold of each of them, 
I ct tupporting them in walking over the 

docs to the beach, where ſeveral others, hold- 


„ 4 
— - — = 
— = 18 — 


met ta 2 juncti F 
dem, and faluted them by the junction of 


They were conducted from the beach amidft a 


© - > Wo flocked round them with the moſt 
Doug; and being led up an avenue of cocoa- 
n On 0 a numder ot men, arranged in two 
med wich cluks. 


nas Ne green boughs of 2 ſpecies of mi- 


1 


| 


be above thirty ycars of age. 


— 


« Proceeding onward among theſe, they found a per- 
ſon who appeared to be a chief, ſitting croſs-legged on 
the ground, and cooling himſelf with a kind of tria gular 
fan, made from the leaf of the cocoa-palm, with a po- 
liſhed handle of black wood. He wore in his cars large 
bunches of beautiful feathers of a red colour; but had 
no other mark to diſtinguiſh him from the reſt of the 
people. Our countrymen having ſaluted him as he ſat, 
marched on among the men armed with clubs, and 
came to a ſecond chief, adorned like the former, and oc- 
cupied like him in fanning himſelf, He was remarkable 
for his ſize and corpulence, though he did not appear to 
hey were conducted in 
the ſame manner to a third chief, who ſecmed older than 
the two former; he was alio fitting, and was or- 
namented with red feathers. After they - had fa- 
luted him as they had done the others, he deſired them 
to fit down; which they willingly conſented to, 
being greatly fatigued with walking, and with the ex- 
treme — they felt amidſt the ſurrounding multitude. 
The people being ordered to ſeparate, they ſaw, at a 
ſmall diſtance, about twenty young women, ' adorned 
like the chiefs, with red feathers, engaged in a dance, 
which they performed to a flow and ſolemn air, ſung 
by them all. They roſe up, and walked forward to ſee 


" theſe dancers, who, without paying them the ſmalleſt | 


: 


attention, ſtill continued their dance. They ſecmed to 
be directed by a man, who mentioned the ieveral mo- 
tions they were to make. They never changed the ſpot, 
as Europeans do in dancing, though their feet were 
not entirely at reſt: this exerciſe conſiſted chiefly in 
moving their fingers very nimbly, holding their hands 
at the fame time near the face, and occaſionally clap- 
ping them together. Their dancing and finging were 
in the exacteſt concert. were in ge- 
neral very ſtout, and of an olive complexion, with 
black haic flowing with ringlets down their necks. 
Their ſhape and limbs were elegantly formed; their 
dreſs conſiſted only of a piece of glazed cloth, tied round 
the waiſt, which ſcarcely reached fo low as the knees. 
Their features were rather too full to conſtitute a per- 
fect beauty. Their eyes were of a deep black, and their 
countenances expreſſed a great degree of medeity and 
complaceney. # | 
« While the dance continued, a noiſe was heard by 
our countrymen, as if ſome horics had been gailoping 
towards them; and, on turning their eyes alice, they 
ſaw the people armed with clubs, who had been deſired 
to entertain them, as they ſuppoſed, with an exhibition 
of their mode of fighting; which they now did, one 
party purſuing another which Ian away. 
« One of our people found that the natives pilfered 
ſeveral trifling things which were in Eis pocket; and 
on his complaining of this treatment to the chict, he 


juitified their haviour. rom theſe ciurcumitances 
it was apprehc that they deftgnzed to detain the 


party among them. [In this fituation he aſced for © 
ing to cat; upon which they Drought bim fore 
\'9 COCA 


which had been prepared for them, they ſhould be 


[ 
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cocoa- nuts, bread-fruit, and a ſort of ſour pudding; 
and when he complained of the heat, occaſioned by the 
multitude of people, the chief himſelf condeſcended to 
fan him. To try whether their ſuſpicions were well 
founded or not, they attempted to get to the beach; 
but were ſoon ſtopped by ſome of the natives, who faid 
they muſt return to the place which they had left. On 
their coming up, they found Omai under the ſame ap- 
prehenſions ; but he had, as he imagined, an additional 
motive of terror; for, having obſerved that they had 
dug a hole in the ground for an oven, which they were 
now heating, he could affign no other reaſon for it, 
than that they intended to roaſt and devour our party: 
he even went fo far as to aſk them whether that was 
their intention, at which they were much ſurpriſed, | 
aſking, in return, whether that cuſtom prevailed among 


us. Our party were continually in a crowd, who fre- | 


quently defired them to uncover parts of their kin, 


the ſight of which ſtruck the iſlanders with admiration. |- 


They at the ſame time rifled their pockets; and one of 
them ſnatched from an officer a bayonet which hung by 


His ſide. This being repreſented to one of the chiefs, | 


he pretended to ſcnd a perſon in ſearch of it, but 
probably countenanced the theft; for Omai, ſoon | 
after, had a dagger ſtolen from his fide in the fame | 
manner. „ . j 
They now brought ſome green boughs as emblems + 
of friend{hip, and, ſticking the ends of them in the 
ground, deſired that our party would hold them as they 
fat, giving them to underſtand, that they muſt ſtay and 
eat with them. The fight of a pig lying near the oven 
which they had prepared and heated, removed Omai's 
apprehenſions of being put into it himſelf, and made 
Him think that it might be intended for the repaſt of 
him and his friends. The chief alſo ſent ſome of his 
people to provide food for the cattle, and they returned 
with a few plantain trees, which they conveyed to the 
boats. In the m̃ean time our party made a ſecond 
attempt to get to the beach; but, on their arrival, they 
found themſelves watched by people who ſeemed to have 
been ſtationed there for that purpoſe; for, when one of 
them endeavoured to wade it upon the reef, a native 
dragged him back by his clothes. They alſo inſiſted 
upon his throwing 3 ſome pieces of coral that he 
had picked up, and, on his refuſal to comply, took 
them from him by force. Nor would they ſuffer him to 
retain ſome ſmall plants which he had gathered. They 
likewiſe took a fan from an officer, which, on his coming 
aſhore, he had received as a preſent. | 
Finding that obedience to their will was the only 
method of procuring better treatment, our people re- 
turned to the place they had quitted; and the natives 
now promiſed, that, after they had partaken of a repaſt 


Furniſhed with a canoe to carry them off to their boats, 
Accordingly, the ſecond chief to whom they had been 
preſented, having ſeated himſelf on a low ſtool, and 
directed the multitude to form a large ring, made them 


— 


delicate complexion. The old men were, na 


chief introduced his daughter, who was youre * 


— 


e ee 


| 


— 


zodel! 


ſit down by him. A number of cocoa-nuis 
brought, with a quantity of baked plantain 

piece of the pig that had been dreſſed was play? 
each of them. Their fatiguz, however, jay 
away their appetites ; but they ate a lite m. 
their entertainers, It being w near fun. ' 
iſlanders ſent down to the beach the remainder g 
proviſions that had been drefled, to be camel 
thips. Our people found a canoe prepared to put 
off to their boats, which the natives did wig 
caution ; but as they were puſhing the cance 
ſurf, one of them ſnatched a bag out of her, i 
contained a pocket. piſtol, but the owner caliy 
to the thief with marks of the higheſt difplexy 
ſwam back to the canoe with the dar The i% 
then put them on board the boats, with the coc 
plantains, and other proviſions; and they imme 
rowed back to the ſhips. | 

« The reſtrained fituation of the party ga! 
very little opportunity of obſerving the count 
they were ſeldom an hundred yards from the 
where they had been introduced to the dick 
conſequently were confined to the ſurrounding 
The firſt thing that attracted their notice wa 
number of people, which muſt have been at A 
thouſand. Except a few, thoſe who had come di 
the fhips were all of an inferior claſs; for 1 
number of thofe ſeen on ſhore had a ſuperior 
of demeanor, and their complexion was much f 
In general, they had their hair, which was lay 
black, tied on the crown of the head. Man 
young men were perfect models in ſhape, ani 


them, corpulent ; and they, as well as the your 
a remarkable ſmoothneſs of ſkin. Their genen 
conſiſted of a piece of cloth wrapped about tit 


but ſome had pieces of mats moſt curiouſly van As fo 
with black and white, formed into a kind d. | they 

without fleeves ; while others wore conical cap ; yet 
of the core of a cocoa nut, interwoven with] onſider 
In their ears, which were pierced, they hung Pants. 

of the membranous part of ſome plant, or {ud be don 
ſome odoriferous flower. The chiefs, and other; Cket, an 
of rank, had two little balls, with a comma nie gung 
made of bone, which they hung round their n:W be dif 
ſmall cord. Red feathers are here conſidered 8 of a pj 


ticular mark of diſtinction; for none but the! 
and the young women 'who danced, aſſumel} 
Some of the men were punctured all over the 
back, and ſome. of the women had the ſame 
(if it deſerves that name) on their legs. 
The elderly women had their hair cr oppe 
and many of them were cut all over the fore] 
the body in oblique lines. The wife of a ch 
peared with her child laid in a piece of red cad 
had been preſented to her huſband; ſhe or 
infant much after the manner of our women. ® 
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rſonal deformities were obſerved in 
eſt. —_ * a few individuals, who had ſcars 
d ulcers remaining on the face, and other parts. 
N ons were ſpears and clubs, the latter of 
OE bout ſix feet long, made of a 
were generally a 
black wood neatly poliſhed. The ſpears were 
i of the ſame wood ſimply pointed, and were in 
Ui +welve feet long; but ſome were ſo ſhort as to 

for darts. 

1 continued all the day under the ſhade of 
i trees, where they preſerved their canoes from 
n. They ſaw eight or ten of them, all double 
chat is, two ſingle ones faſtened together by 
) laſhed acroſs. I 
oft of the trees obſerved were cocoa-palms, ſome : 
of bibiſcus, a ſort of euphorbia, and many of 
me kind as had been ſeen at Mangeea. The latter 
| and (lender, reſembling a cypreſs, and are called 
e natives etoa. Here was ſeen a ſpecies of 
nls, and ſome treacle-muſtard. The foil, 
is the ſea, is nothing more than a bank of 
generally ſteep and rugged, which, though it 
een for many centuries expoſed to the weather, 
Fered no further change than becoming black 
ſurface. ER 
The party which landed upon this occaſion were 
ed in no particular except that of curiofity in 
ation; for they did not procure any article that 
be ranked among the grand objects in view. 
was queſtioned by the natives concerning us, 
duntry, our ſhips, and arms: in anſwer to which 
Id them, among many other particulars, that our 
ry had ſhips as large as their iſland, on board of 
were implements of war (deſcribing our guns) 
h dimenſions as to contain ſeveral people within 
one of which could demoliſh the iſland at one 
As for the guns in our two ſhips, he acknow- 
| they were but ſmall in compariſon with the 
7; yet even theſe he ſaid could with great eaſe, 
onſiderable diſtance, deſtroy the iſland and all its 
Plants. On their inquiring by what means this 
be done, Omai produced ſome cartridges from 
Cket, and having ſubmitted to inſpeRion the balls, 
he gunpowder by which they were to be ſet in 
be Ciſpoſed the latter upon the ground, and, by 
of a piece of lighted wood, ſet it on fire. The 
| blaſt, the mingled flame and ſmoke, that in- 
coully ſucceeded, filled the natives with ſuch 
ment, that they no longer doubted the formi- 
power of our weapons. Had it not been for the 
© 16eas they entertained of the guns of our ſhips, 
this ſpecimen of their mode of operation, it was 
ed they would have detained the party on ſhore 
hole night for Oma; 2 5 
1 f. = A or Omai aſſured them, that, if he 
| id not return on board the ſame day, 


zod 
ſex, 


the iſland, 


opinions and ceremonies. 


Pight expect that the Commodore would fire 


ut the Europeans were not the only ſtrangers 


upon this iſland, as was diſcovered by Omai's accom- 
panying our countrymen on ſhore. He had ſcarcely 
landed on the beach, when he found among the crowd 
three *of his own countrymen, natives of the Society 
Iſles. T tual ſurpriſe and pleaſure in which they 
engaged in converſation may be caſily imagined. Their 
ſtory is a very affecting one. About twenty perſons, 
male and female, had embarked in 2 canoe at Otaheite, 
with an intention of croſſing over to Ulictca ; but were 
prevented by contrary winds from reaching the latter, 
or returning to the former iſland. - Their ſtock of pro- 


| viſion being ſoon exhauſted, they ſuffered inconceivable 


hardſhips. They paſſed many days without ſuſtenance, 
in conſequence of which their number gradually di- 
miniſhed, worn out by famine and fatigue. Only 


four men ſurvived, when their canoe was overſet. The 


deſtruction of this ſmall remnant now ſeemed inevi- 
table; however, they continued hanging by the ſide 
of the veſſel, during ſome of the laſt days, till they 
providentially came in fight of the inhabitants of this 
iſland, who ſent out canoes and brought them on ſhore, 


One of theſe four died. The other three were 


ſo well ſatisfied with the generous treatment they met 
with here, that they refuſed the offer made them by 
our party, at the requeſt of Omai, of taking them on 
board our ſhips, and reſtoring them to their native 


| iſlands. They had arrived upon this coaſt at leaſt twelve 


years before. Their names were Tavee, Otirreroa, 
Orououte : the former was born at Huaheine, the ſe- 
aond at Ulietea, and the latter at Otaheite. This 
circumſtance will ſerve to explain, in a more ſatisfac- 
tory manner, than the conjectures of fome ſpeculative 
reaſoners, how the detached parts of the world, and, 
A particular, the iſlands of the Pacific Ocean, may have 
en firſt peopled; thoſe eſpecially that lie at a conſi- 
derable diſtance from each other, or from any inhabited 
continent. 

« Several of the houſes of the natives were obſerved 
to be long and ſpacious. The produce of this iſland is 


nearly the ſame with that of Mangeea. 


« According to Omai's report of what he learned from 
his three countrymen in the courſe of converſatiorh, the 
manners of the people of Wateeoo, their general habits 
of life, and their method of treating ſtrangers, greatly 
reſemble thoſe at Otaheite, and its neighbouring iſlands, 
There is alſo a great ſimilarity between their religious 
From every circumſtance, 
indeed, it may be conſidered as indubitable, that the 
inhabitants of Wateeoo derive their deſcent from the 
ſame ſtock, which has ſo remarkably diffuſed itſelf over 
the immenſe extent of the Southern Ocean. Omai 
aſſured our people, that they dignified their iſland with 
the pompous appellation of Menoca no te Eatoga, im- 
plying a land of Gods; eſteeming themſelves. a kind of 
divinities, poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of the Zatora. Their 
language was equally well underſtood by Omai, and by 
the two New Zealanders who were.on board. | 

From divers particulars already mentioned, it appears 

1 at 
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that Watgeoo can be of little ſervice to any ſhip that 


wants refreſhment, unleſs in a caie of the moſt abſolute 
neceſſit Yo a DONT. 

The natives being ignorant of the value of ſome of 
our commodities, might be induced to bring off fruits 
and hogs to a ſhip ſtanding off and on, or to boats lying 
off che reef, as the boats of our lateſt 207 Anh 5 
did. It is doubtful, however, if any freſh water, could 
be procured ; for though ſome was brought in cocoa- 
nut ſhells to the party who went on ſhore, they were 


told, that it was at a conſiderable diſtance; and proba- 


bly it is not to be met with but in ſome ſtagnate pools, 
as no running ſtream was any where ſeen: 

8 — | | 

OTarooTAIA lies in latitude 19 deg. 15 min. fouth, 
and longitude 201 deg. 37 min. eaſt. It was diſcovered 
by Captain Cook in 1777. It is about three or four 
leagues diſtant from Wateeoo, and ſuppoſed not to ex- 
ceed three miles in circuit. f c N 

The natives labour under a dearth of water. The 
only common trees found here were the cocoa palms, of 
which there were ſeveral cluſters, and great quantities 
of the wharra or pandanus. There were allo the ca- 
Phyllum, ſuriana, with a few other ſhrubs, alſo a fort of 
bind-weed, treacle-muſtard, a ſpecies of ſpurge, and the 
metinda et 

The only bird ſeen among the trees was a beautiful 
cuckoo, of a cheſnut brown, variegated with black; but 
upon the ſhore was a ſmall fort of curleu, blue and wnite 
herons, fome egg-birds, and a great number of noddies. 
A lizard was caught running up a tree, and though 
mall, had a forbidding aſpect. NI 
were likewiſe ſeen. Infinite numbers of a kind of moth: 
elegantly ſpeckled with black, white, and red, ſwarmed 


on the buſhes towards the fea. Other ſorts of moths 


and pretty butterſhes were ſeen. 

Though our countrymen ſaw no fixed inhabitants 
upon this ifland, 'they diſcovered a few empty huts, 
which proved that it had been at leaſt occaſionally vi- 
ſited. Monuments, conſiſting of ſeveral large ſtones, 
were alſo erected under the ſhade of Tome trees : there 
were alſo ſome ſmaller ones, with which ſeveral places 
were encloſed, where it was thence inferred their dead 
had been buried. As many cockle ſhells wefe found 
very large, and of a particular kind, -it was ſuppoſed that 
the iſland muſt have been viſited by people who ſome- 


- 


times fed on ſhell-fiſh. 


CHAP. IX 
EM RIS COVERIES 
By Enghſh Navigators, and not yet ſettled by 
the Europeans. £4 
INTRODUCTION. 


#5 4 HOUGH we are greatly indebted to the 
moderns, for the amazing progreſs they have 
made in Geography, yet we are ſtill far from knowing 


— 


* 


- of another kind 


| 


— 


ä 


2 


| voyages, it will be nebeſſary to give a compel 


_ 


| next day he diſcovered anether iſland, to which it 


| 


all the parts of our terraqueous globe, or of he 


jected and accompliſhed by Britiſh navigators jy 


weſtern entrance of the Straight of Magellan, a 


| After having ſeen ſeveral other ſmall iſlands, er 


hd 


acquainted with the prodigious variety of the * 
ſpecies inhabiting the- different countries of the 
Terra del Fuego was believed to be the 1 
South America, till Magellan, in 1519, Giſcorent 
ſtraights which bear his name. It was then 9 
as an iſland; but ſucceeding navigators found by 
alſo was a miſtake ; and that, inſtead of ring 


conſiſts of ſeveral illands ; hut with regard to the if 


of the country, or the diſpoſitions of the inha 
we had but very imperfect notions, till the End 
a ſhip fitted out by the government in putſuit of 
knowledge, viſited Terra del Fuego in 176g, 
before we give a particular account of that and 


narrative of the ſeveral voyages and expedition 


reign of King George III. for the diſcoen 


ſouthern continent. 
——- 


In Auguſt 1766, the Dolphin was ſent out 
the command of Captain Wallis, with the Sd 
commanded by Captain Carteret, at the expenceg 
Britiſh government, in order to make diſcoveries 
ſouthern hemiſphere. Theſe veſſels proceeded ig 
till they came within ſight of the South-Sea, x 


turned from thence by different routes to EA 
Captain Wallis, on the 6th of June 1767, dil 
an iſland, about four miles long and three wi 
which he gave the name of Wahitſun-Ifland, tl 
diſcovered on Whitſun-Eve. Its latitude is 10 
min. S. and its longitude 137 deg. 56 min. M. 


the appellation of Queen Charlotte's-Iſland; it 
{ix Giles long, and one mile wide, and lies in! 
19 deg. 18 min. S. and 138 deg. 1 min. W. I 
us, that the inhabitants of this iſland were ot a8 
ſtature, and dark complexion, with long bad 
which hung looſe over their ſhoulders, Ihe n 
well made, and the women handſome. Their di 
was a kind of coarſe cloth or matting, wii w 
tened about their middle, and ſeemed capable d 
brought up round their ſhoulders. A ſew ap 
wards he alſo diſcovered ſeveral other {mal} 1 
which he gave the names of Egmont-Iſland. © . 
Iſland, Cumberlang-Iſland, Oſnaburgh-Ilamy 
Prince William Henry's-Ifland. On the 1906 
ſame month, he diſcovered the ifland of 05 
and after quitting that, he diſcovered, on the 
July 1767, another iſland, about fix miles dag! 
he called Sir Charles Saunders's-Ifland ; 2d 
goth of the ſame month, another about ten mil 
and four broad, which he called Lord Howe® 


at Batavia) on the goth of November, at te 
Good-Hope on the 4th of February 1768, 
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; 
of May following his ſhip anchored ſafely in the 
E: in tet, d parted 

Carteret, in the Swallow, ha pa 
RN dls in the Dolphin, having paſted 
b h Ns Straight of Magellan, and made ſome ſtay 
F illand of Maſafuero, 


ve the name of Pitcairn's-Iſland; it is ſitu- 
3 25 deg. 2 min. ſouth, and in 133 deg. 
in. welt long. about 1000 leagues to the eaſtward 
he continent of America. On the 11th of the 


ue the name Of the Biſhop of Oſnaburgh's-Ifland. 
next day he diſcovered two other ſmall iſlands, to 
h he.gave the name of Queen Charlotte*s-Iflands ; 
alſo three others, which he named Gower's-Iſland, 
pſon's-Iſland, and Carteret-Ifland. On the 27th 
le fame month they diſcovered Sir Charles Hardy's- 
ad, which lies in lat. 4 deg. 30 min. ſouth, and the 
day Winchelſca's-Ifland, diſtant about 10 leagues 


red ſeveral other iſlands, and then proceeding 
wards round the Cape of Good-Hope, he arrived, 
h 1769, in England. 

he Royal Society, about the latter end of the year 
came to a reſolution, that it would be proper to 
| perſons into ſome part of the South-Sca, to obſerve 


ding to altronomical calculation, would happen in 
wear 1769; and that the iſlands named Margueſas 
lendoza, or thoſe of Rotterdam or Amiterdam, 
the propereſt places then known for making ſuch 
vations. In conſequence of theſe reſolutions, it 
recommended to his majeſty, in a memorial from 
lociety, dated February 1768, that he would be 
ed to order ſuch an obſervation to be made; where- 
p his majeſty ſignified by the Lord's Commiſſioners 
ne Admiralty, his pleaſure that a {hip ſhould be 
ſided to carry ſuch obſervers as the ſociety ſhould 


tons was prepared for that purpoſe. It was called 
Eudeavour, and commanded by Captain James 
k, who was ſoon after, by the Royal Society, ap- 
Red with Mr Charles Green, a gentleman who 
long been, aſſiſtant to Dr. Bradley, at the Royal 
Vatory at Greenwich, to obſerve the tranſit. But 
e this veſſel was getting ready for her expedition, 
din Wallis returned ; and it having been recom- 
ded to him by Lord Martin, when he went out, 
on a proper place for this aſtronomical obſervation, 
letter dated on board the Dolphin, May 18, 
D, the day before he landed at Haſtin s, mentioned 
L Royal harbour, in the iſland of taheite ; the 
6 al Society, therefore, by letter dated the beginning 

lle, in anſwer to an application from the admi- 


de de informed whithes-they would have their 
G that | 


Wers (ent, mentione place. f 
tan Cook ſet out from Plymouth, in the En- 


vn the 2d of July 1767. 
au an iſland about five miles in circumference, to | 


month he obſerved another ſmall iſland, to which - 


: direction of ſouth by eaſt. He afterwards dif- 


alit of the planet Venus over the ſun's diſk, which, 


fit to the South-Seas; and accordingly a bark of 


ww 


deavour, on the 26th of Auguſt 1768. He was 


Iva. 


accompanied in his voyage by Joſeph Banks, Efq. and 


Dr. Solander. They made no diſcovery till they got 
within the tropic, where they ſell in with Lagoin— 
Ifland. Two Groups, Bird-Ifland, and Chain-Iſland; 


and they arrived at Otaheite on the 13th of April 1769. 


During their ſtay at that iſland, they had an opportunity 
of making very accurate inquiries relative to its produce 
and inhabitants; and on the 4th of June the whole 
paſſage of the planet Venus over the ſun's diſk was 
obſcrved by them with great advantage: the philoſophi- 
cal tranſactions contain an ample account of the reſult 
of their obſervations. After Captain Cook departed 
from. Otaheite, he diſcovered and viſited the Society- 
Iſlands and Oheteſoa, and thence proceeded to the ſouth 


till he arrived in the latitude of 40 deg. 22 min, and 


147 deg. 29 min. welt long, and afterwards made an 
accurate ſurvey of the coaſt of New Zealand. In 
November he diſcovered a chain of iſlands, which he 
called Barrier-Iſlands. He afterwards procceded to 
New Holland, and from thence to New Guernſey ; 
and in September 1770 arrived at the iſland of Sayus, 


from whence he failed to Batavia, and from thence 


proceeding round the Cape of Good Hope, he arrived 
on the 12th of June 1771, in England. 
In a thort time after Captain Cook's return home in 
the Endeavour, it was reſolved to equip two ſhips; in 
order to make further diſcoveries in the ſouthern hemi- 
ſphere. Accordingly, the Reſolution, commanded by 
Captain Cook, and the Adventure, by Captain Tobias 
Furneaux, were appointed for that purpoſe; and, ex- 
cluſive of excellent officers, and able ſeamen, ſeveral 
learned and ingenious gentlemen were engaged to aſſiſt 
in the undertaking. The two veſſels failed from Ply- 
mouth Sound on July 13, 1772, and on the 29th of the 
ſame month arrived at the ifland of Madeira. From 
thence they proceeded to the Cape of Good-Hope, 
which they came to on the 10th of October following; 
and in February 1773, arrived at New Zealand, having 
tought in vain for a ſouthern continent. 
the Reſolution and Adventure ſeparated, in conſequence 
of a thick fog, but joined company again in Queen 


Charlotte's Sound, on the 18th of May following. In 


Auguſt, they arrived at Otaheite, and in December. 


they diſcovered Hervey's-Ifland. - On the 2d of Octo- 


ber, they came to Middleburgh, one of the Friendly 


Iſlands; and about the cloſe of the month, the two ſhips 
. ſeparated, and did not join company any more. Cap- 


In that month. 


tain Cook, however, proceeded in the Reſolution, in. 


order to make diſcoveries in the Southern polar regions, 


but was ſtopped in his progreſs by the ice; in the lati- 
tude of 71 deg. 10 min. jouth, and 106 deg. 54 min. 
weſt long. He then proceeded to Eaſter-Iſland, where 


he arrived in March 1774, as he did alſo in the ſame 
month at the Marqueſas. He afterwards diſcovered four 
lands, which he named Palliſer's-Iſftands,- and again 
{teered for Otaheite, where he arrived on the 22d of 
April, and made ſome ſtay ; and alſo viſited the neigh- 


bouring 


„ navigator gave upall hopes of diſcovering any in that 
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bouring iſles. In Auguſt he came to the New He- 
brides, ſome of which were firſt diſcovered by him. 
Atter quitting theſe iſlands, he ſteered to the ſoythward 

a few days, and diſcovered New Caledonia. Having 
ſurveyed the ſouth-weſt coaſt of this iſland, Captain 
Cook again ſtood for New Zealand, ia order to refreſh 
his crew, and put his ſhip into a condition to encounter 
the dangers attending the navigation in the high ſouthern 
latitudes. Directing his courſe to the ſouth and eaſt, 
after leaving New Zealand, till he arrived in the lati- 
tude of 35 deg. 6 min. ſouth, 138 deg. 56 min. weft 
long. without meeting with any continent. I his able 


ocean; and therefore came to a reſolution to ſteer di- 
realy to the weſt entrance of the Straights of Magellan, 
with a view of coaſting and ſurveying the uttermoſt, or 
ſouth fide of Terra del Fuego. Keeping accordingiy 
in about the latitude of 53 or 35, and ſteering near! 
eaſt, he arrived off the weſtern mouth of theſe ai, 4awk 
without meeting with any thing remarkable in this new 
route, In January 1775, he dilcovered a large and 
dreary iſland, to which he gave the name of South 
Georgia. He afterwards perceived various capes, and 
elevated fnow-clad coaſts, to the moſt extreme part 
of which he gave the name of the Southern Thule, as 
| being the neareſt land to that pole which has been yet 
diſcovered. In February, he perceived Sandwich-land, 
and ſeveral iſlands covered with ſnow. He then pro- 
ceeded round the Cape of Good-Hope to England, 
where he arrived on the goth of July 1775. Captain 
Furneaux had returned in the Adventure a year before, 
having failed round the Cape of Good-Hope without 
making any remarkable diſcovery... Ten of his men, a 
boat's crew, had been murdered and eaten by ſome of 

_the ſavages of New Zealand; ſo that this voyage af- 
forded a melancholy proof, that eannibals really exiſt. 

Indeed, in the courſe of theſe voyages of di covery, 
other evidence of this diſputed matter too plainly ap- 
peared. — 

Another voyage was performed by Captain Cook and 
Captain Clarke, in the Reſolution and Diſcovery, in 
the years 1776, 1777, 1778, and 1779, in ſearch of a 
north-weſt paſſage between the continents of Aſia and 
America. After they had arrived at the Cape of Good- 
Hope, they proceeded: from thence to New Holland; 
and in their courſe, they diſcovered two iſlands, which 
Captain Cook called Prince Edward's Iſles. The 
largeſt, about fifteen leagues in circuit, is in lat. 46 
deg. 53 min. fouth, and 37 deg. 46 min. long. The 
other, about nine, leagues in circuit, lat. 46 deg. 40 
min: and Jong. 38 deg. 8 min. eaſt, both barren, and 
almoſt covered with ſnow. From thence they pro- 
ceeded to New Zealand, and afterwards they viſited the 

Friendly and the Society-Iſles. In January 1777, they 


— 


ber, and are ſituate between 22 d 


lat. 43 deg. 36 min. north, 
Sound, in lat. 59 deg. 54 min. north. The harhoy 


| troduction v 


arrived at the Sand wich-Iſles, which are twelve in num- | 


— 
— 
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* 15 mi 

deg. 53 min. north lat. Captain Cook — 
covered King George's-Sound, which is on the . 
welt coaſt of America, and is extenſive. That 
it where the ſhips under his command anchored 

and long. 2 33 deg. og; 
n the 12th of May, they diſcovered Tabs 
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which che ſhips anchored, appeared to be almgt 
rounded with high land, which was covered wit, 
and here they were viſited by ſome of the nat 
their canoes. They —_— s proceeded to the 
of Unalaſchka, and after/their departure fron 

ſtill continued to trace the coaſt, They arrived 
2oth of Auguſt 1778, in lat. 70 deg- 54 min. wy; 
deg. 55 min. long. where they found themſelyes 4 
ſurrounded with ice, and the further they proceed 
the eaſtward, the cloſer the ice became com 
This voyage afforded [ſufficient evidence, that nov 
ticable paſſage exiſts between the Atlantic and} 


Oceans towards the north; and it alſo aſcertain uh 
vweitern boundaries of the great continent of Ang of bs 
On their return, it uniortunately happened, thy arbou 
celebrated and able navigator, Captain Cook, wal woſt 2 
in an affray with the natives, of which every, a fi > iſlan 
tail will be given in its proper place. In his lat ſurro 
age, he had explored the coaſt of America, from yi Ind ri 
27 min. to 70 deg. 40 min. 57 ſec. north. Aft! viſion 


death, the command devolved on Captain Clarks 
died at ſea on his return to the ſouthward, on the 
day of Auguſt 1779. The two ſhips returned ha 
the Cape. of Good-Hope, and anchored at the Not, 
the th of October 1780. 

Captain Cook, in the courſe of his vohage 
Reſolution, begun in 1772, had made the circuitd 
ſouthern ocean, in a high latitude, and had traverd 
in ſuch a manner, as to leave little room for indus 
an 5 of a ſouthern continent, except ſo near thep 
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as to be out of the reach of navigation. It del 
alſo to be remembered, in honour of that expenel 
commander, that, with a company of 118 meh 
performed this voyage of three years. and «pl 
days, throughout all the climates, from 32 deg. & 
to 71 deg. ſouth, with the- loſs of only one m 
ſickneſs; and this appears in a great meaſure 08 
ariſen from the great humanity of the commandeh! 
his uncommon care and attention to adopt every 
for preſerving the health of his men, and devili 
proper means for removing thoſe diſeaſes which! 
voyages and different climates had ſubjected them 

Having preſented the readers with this ſumma! 
all treat of the Iſles diſcovert6 
courſe of theſe voyages, beginning with Otabeis 
the deſcription of which our readers may fins! 
inſtruction and amuſement. 
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AHEITE, OR, ST. GEORGE s- 
: ISLAND. 


at! tent. Captain Wallis anchors there. 
r= nach" he Inhabitants. Natives 
%% and attack the Veſſet. Various Hays and 
neilements. The Captain takes Poſſiſſion of 
e in the Name of the King of England, Peace 
Ah reſtored, and Traffic eſtabliſped. Oberea, a 
ceſs, comes on board. f 
Vallis, and Sorrow at his Departure. 


% 
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HE firſt diſcovery of this iſland is not perfectly 
knoten; it has however been viſited by ſeveral 
ators, particularly by Commodore Byron, and, 
| by Captain W in the Dolphin, on the 19th 
he 1767. Is is Rruated in 17 deg. 30 min. ſouth 
nd 149 deg. 5 min. weſt long. It conſiſts of two 
alas, joined by an iſthmus, and is ſurrounded by 
of coral rocks, which form ſeveral excellent bays 
arbours, where there 1s room and depth of water 
moſt any number of the largeſt ſhips. The length 
> iſland is thirty miles. A border of low-land al- 
ſurrounds each- peninſula, and behind this border 
ind riſes in ridges that run up inte the middle of 
viſions, and thele form mountains that may be ſeen 
y leagues diſtance; But we ſhall now proceed to 
1 of events in circumſtantial order. 


— — 


er Captain Wallis had paſled ſeveral ſmall iſlands, 
Icovered a high ſpot of land in hazy weather, near 
having anchored, when the fog cleared up, he 
a view of the land, and conceived it to be worthy 
notice. 

dout this time, a number of canoes ſurrounded the 
ho ſeemed amazed at her conſtruction, Many 
buOnS were given to the natives in the canoes to 
on board, which they did, but not till after ſeve- 
anches of plantain-had been thrown on the ſhip's 
in token of peace and friendſhip. On their firſt 
one of the ſtrangers being ſtruck down by a he- 
leaped into the leg, and his companions immedi- 
Hollowed, Theſe Circumſtances impreſſed the 
Eu latlors with a ſtrong idea of their timidity. 

hen this alarm was over, many of them came on 
Cain; but could not be prevailed on to traſſic, 
HeWed great inclination. to ſteal ſome ar- 
1 and one of them {naiching a laced hat from an 
* head, jumped into the ca, and ſwam clear off 
hen the boats were afterwards 7 > Oe. 

_ afterwards ſent out in ſearch of 
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conſequence was, that his party diſperſed in conſterna- 


tion. ö 


The veſſel now ſailing along the coaſt, and coming 
to an anchor occaſionally, the natives began to reſort on 
board, bringing iruit, fowl, and hogs, 1n exchange for 
nails, toys, &c. And with the men alſo came ſome wo- 


men, whoſe behaviour was not the moſt modeſt, but 


very friendly, ſo that there was reaſon to conclude a 
commerce and amicable connexion eſtabliſhed, after 
having repelled ſome acts of hoſtility. Rut at this junc- 
ture, ſeveral canoes ſurrounded the ſhip, loaded with 
pebbles, which the iſlanders had been found very dex- 
trous in ſlinging. The people in theſe canoes pla 
on a ſort of flute, and blowed their ſhells, and in this 
manner they advanced to the found of muſic. 

One of theſe canoes came forward, with a chief fit- 
ting under an awning, who, being encouraged to come 
alongfide, gave an Engliſh failor a bunch of red and 
yellow feathers, as a preſent for the captain. This was 
accepted, and ſome things were preparing to be given 
him in return, when the canoe ſuddenly put off, and a 


branch of the cocoa- nut tree was thrown up in the air, 


as a ſignal for the commencement of hoſtilities, whereon 
vollies of ſtones were poured by the canoes from all 
quarters into the veſſel. 
returned by a diſcharge of muſketry and two of the 
ſhip's guns, which at firſt diſordered the iflanders ; but 
they rallied, and there were numbers ſeen ready to em- 
bark to ſupport the aſſailants. Notwithſtanding the 
cannon were brought to bear, they returned to the at- 
tack, and ſeveral of the ſeamen were wounded by their 
miſſiles. However, at length, a ſhot ftriking a canoe 


- that ſeemed to have a chief on board, the canoes rowed 


off with precipitation, and the people fled behind the 
hills for ſhelter. > 

Soon after this Lieutenant Furneaux was ſent on 
ſhore with the boats well armed, and a party of ma- 
rines, with orders to land his men under cover of the 
ſhip; the intent being to procure water from a place 
where they had received intelligence by a reconnoitring 
party, that ſome of the pureſt was to be obtained. 

This officer having executed that part of his orders, 
proceeded to take poſſeſſion of the iſland in the name of 
the King of Great-Britain, and diſplayed a broad pend- 
ant on a ſtaff ſet up on the occation. They now per- 
ccived an old man on the oppoſite fide of the river, who 
was apparently terrified, and in a ſupplicating poſturc. 
When ſigns were made for him to advance, he croſſed, 


and crawled on his hands and knees towards the lieute- 


nant, who gave him ſigns of encouragement, but could 


not forbear likewięę pointing at the ſtones which the 
Indians uſed to annoy the ſhip. Several hatchets were 


then produced, and two water caſks filled, in order to 


renew the idea of hartering with the natives. Some 
trinkets were alſo preſented to this man, who danced 
round che flag- ſtaff £9 expreſs his joy; and this cere- 
mony, returning 2 gain after the lieutenant embarked, 
he and ſeveral of the natives who came with him re- 
" AE . peated, 


we 


the unwelcome ſalute was 
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DD 
peated, though at firſt the appeared to be frightened by 


the pendants ſhaking in the wind. 


The conſequence of this reconciliation was, that two 
large hogs having been laid before the flag-ſtaff, 
Ph danced round, were put into a canoe, which the 
old man brought as a preſent alongſide the veſſel. He 
would not accept of any thing, but pronounced a ſpeech, 
between the different parts of which he delivered, one 
by one, a number of plantain leaves, which ſeemed cal- 
culated to anſwer the fame end as the belts of wampum 
delivered at their ta/+s by the natives of North-Ame- 
rica. 

Notwithſtanding all this, hoſtilities were renewed, 
and the flag-ſtaff was taken away; but when the of- 
fenders were fired at, they retired in confuſion. There- 
fore, finally to convince them of the power of thoſe 
whom they ſeemed ſo rafhly diſpoſed to contend with, 
cannon were pointed, and fired firſt into the woods, and 
afterwards towards the hills, where numbers of the 
Otaheiteans were aſſembled, to their great terror and 
aſtoniſhment ; beſides which, fifty of their canoes were 
deſtroyed. . Theſe proceedings, together with the inci- 
dent of ſome of them having ſeen the ſurgeon, when on 
ſhore, ſhoot three ducks flying, gave them ſuch an idea 
of the extent to which fire-arms would reach, and the 
execution done by them, that levelling a cannon, or 
only pointing a muſket, ferved to diſperſe whole bedies 
Ot Warriors. 1 

Thus by degrees, partly by force, and partly by kind- 
neſs, was friendſhip eftabliſhed between our people and 
a ſet of men, who had diſplayed more ceurage in war 
than could have been rationally expected, from the fears 
ſhewn by individuals among them upon trifling occaſi- 
ons. But ſuch paradoxes will ever appear among nati- 
ons deſtitute of refinement, and ſuch are to be traced 
and ſolved only by thoſe who have read the book of hu- 
man nature, and, combining the knowledge gained by 
books with that reſulting from experience, can thereby 
in ſome meaſure form a judgment of the motives that 
actuate communities, too often termed ſavage, be- 
cauſe they poſſeſs not our modern cultivation, which 


perhaps they might ignorantly deem a corruption of 


ners. 

t ſhould appear from the ſequel, that the natives of 
Otaheite fought, not againſt the Engliſh in anger or 
malice, but trom a ſuppoſition that they came with a 
deſtgn to invade or injure them; as nothing could be 
more friendly than their behaviour, when they were 
fully convinced to the contrary. The frequent over- 
tures to barter commodities might not at firſt perhaps 
ſeem to then a ſufficient token of intended amity, but 
as a ſnare laid, which they rather wiſhed to avoid. 

Soon after theſe tranſactions, a tall female, of a ma- 
jeitic deportment, and placid countenance, who ſcemed. 
to have come from ſome diſtance, came on board his 
ſap, where ſhe was well entertained, preſented with 
ſeveral trinkets, a looking-glaſs, and a blue mantle, 
which latter the captain himielf tied on, and with theſe 


_- 


objects which were very familiar to her, 


ſhe ſeemed greatly delighted; but in all her 
{till retained her dignity. - 1 

It was afterwards aſſerted, that ſhe was no 16; 
ſhe appeared. Her name was Oberea, and it v 
ſhe was queen at leaſt of that part of the iſlan 
Captain Wallis landed. 

She was viſited the next day by the captain, q 
not yet entirely recovered from a late indiſpoſiiy 
had confined him to his veſſel, and rendered jj 
weak ; and on which account, he was carried by by 
tendants to her own dwelling, as ſhe was prema 
the viſit. Numbers of perſons aſſembled on they 
fon were diſperſed, on a fign from the que 
when the gueſts entered her houſe, which wx 
ouſly built, according to the manner of the cn 
the captain's coat, ſtockings, and ſhoes being u 
in which ſhe herſelf affiſted, ſome young girls wa 
troduced, who ſmoothed his ſkin, and chated it ſah 
their hands; the ſame was done by Lieutenant Fun 
and the purſer, who attended him, and who l 
wife been indiſpoſed ; and they all found bene 
this gentle operation, which however was inten 
for a time, by the ſurgeon's taking off his wie, in; 
to cool himſelf. This appeared to the natives . 
extraordinary circumſtance, and excited their 2 
ment accordingly; but the girls ſoon returned wi 
employment. 

The queen was ſo tender of her principal gut, 
when ſhe walked out with him, ſhe laid hold of 
and lifted him like an infant over any dirt or wat 
happened to be in the way. 

It appeared, that the Otaheiteans had no uri 
boiling their food, and were entirely ignorant 8 
poſſibility of ſuch an operation, and of the e#&8 
water. This was evident enough from a wb 
cumſtance that happened on board the fhip, waa 
8 was one morning at breakfaſt with the d 

ne of her attendants (apparently a perſon d & 
rank) obſerving that the tea- pot was filled d7 
the cock of an urn that ſtood on the table, to 
his head to turn it alſo, and received the bol 
on his hand. In conſequence, being ſcaldec, & 
out, and danced about the cabin with the mor 3 
gant geſtures, and his companions —_ ſtaring 8 
niſhment, till the ſurgeon applied a lenient 18 
the part effected. RE 

However, a perſon who was ſerviceable 1 8 
in proviſions, and had curiouſly obſerved Wy 
boiling his pork when on thore, was pur Þ * 
of an iron pot, and after that he always vo 
for himſelf and his aſſociates. = 

The queen was equally ſurpriſed and plcaes 


ing through a teleſcope, which Captain Wan 
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conceived, the aſe of ſuch an inſtrument. 
4 gave 5 royal hoſteſs two turkies, two 
5 guinea-hens, and a cat big wich kitten; 
ooking-glaſſes, china, linen, needles, thread, and 
ds, together with cutlery- ware, and other a 
among which various vegetables and garden ſ 

not forgotten) in memorial of the preſents received 
er, and her friendly behaviour. F 

ben the time for his departure drew near, it was 
Echout reluctance that the captain intimated this 
uſtance to the queen, who received the tidings 
real concern, an intercourſe of * offices hav- 
ndeared them to each other. rying the force 
ſuaſion in vain to detain her ueſt, ſhe came on 
the Dolphin, where ſhe remained till the anchor 
Peighed, and the veſſel under fail; ſhe then re- 
1 the laſt preſents he made her in ſolemn ſilence, 
he bad farewell to Oberea, and the iſland of Ota- 
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was on the 13th of April 1769, as we have al- 
dy obſerved, that Captain Cook, on his firſt voy- 
fell in with Otaheite, and came to an anchor in 
Royal harbour. The canoes of the natives imme- 
I; fwarmed round the Endeavour, bringing with 
fruits and other proviſions to exchange for various 
nodities. At the ſame time an old man came on 
„ who was known to many of the officers, who 
deen here before with Captain Wallis. This man, 
Wes called Owhaw, had a reſpectable appear- 


[hen Captain Cook, Mr. Banks, and Dr. Solander 
on ſhore, accompanied by the above-named Indian, 


eatelt joy and reſpect, by a vaſt number of the 
& who" very thankfully accepted their preſents ; 
us to conduct them to a more agreeable ſpot, 
b tor ſome miles through pleaſant groves of 
MEMIXES with the huts of the natives; yet they 
e towels and few hogs in their road. Things ſeem- 
„ lomewhat of a different appearance from 
Sucers who were with Captain Wallis had 
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„ds lad been removed. 

£ Tak Low informed, that ſuch as they had ſeen 
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Ew. rr any of the principal people of the 
' 1 5427 the next morning ſome canoes ap- 
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der with a party of men, they were received with | tt 


| 


peared alongſide the ſhip, which contained perſons 


whoſe dreſs ſeemed to denote their being of diſtinction; 
and two of them who came on board, having fixed on 


Mr. Banks and Captain Cook reſpectively as friends, 
invited them on ſhore to their dwellings ; whither thoſe 


gentlemen went accordingly, accompanied by Dr. So- 


lander and others. Soon after landing, they were con- 
ducted to a large houſe, and introduced to a middle- 
ed man, whoſe name they found to be Tootahah. 
He preſented Mr. Banks with a cock, a hen, and a 
piece of perfumed cloth, and received a ſuitable preſent 
in return. They afterwards viſited ſeveral other large 
houſes, where they were introduced to many females, 
who preſſed them to fit down and ſtay, and behaved in 
a manner agreeably free and engaging. On thcir re- 
turn, they were met by Tuborai Tamaide, another 
chief, with whom they dined, and proceeded to ſettle a 
treaty of peace and mutual intercourſe. 
evertheleſs, the circumſtance of moſt of the hogs, 
and all the poultry ſeeming to have vaniſhed, cauſed the 
captain to ſuſpect, that theſe had been driven up the 
country: it was therefore reſolved to explore the waods, 
whilſt an officer was left with a party of marines to 
guard the tent. SS 

It is to be obſerved, that as ſoon as the Endeavour 
reached Otaheite, Captain Cook eſtabliſhed ſeveral ve 
judicious rules and ordinances among his people, of 
tending to facilitate barter for proviſions, and preſerve 

e and harmony between them and the natives, which 
thoſe who broke through were to be ſeverely puniſhed ; 
and theſe, with other precautions that had been taken, 
were deemed ſufficient, with a people ſo friendly, to ſe- 
cure tranquillity, But where the cuſtoms and manners 
of nations are ſo different as thoſe of England and Ota- 
heite, it muſt needs be that diſputes will frequently 
ariſe, and ſometimes on mere trifling occaſions. 

While this were purſuing their deſign, 
heard two pieces fired, which they knew muſt be di 
charged by the guard left at the tent, a circumſtance not 
at all pleaſing at ſuch a juncture. However, Owhaw 
diſperſed all the Indians, three excepted, who gave every 
poſſible token of fidelity. 

It is natural to ſuppoſe, that the captain and his com- 
panions were anxious to know what had paſſed at the 
nt during the time of their abſence ; and on the ſtrict- 
eſt inquiry, they found the following circumſtance had 
occaſioned the alarm. One of the natives, whoſe pro- 
penſity to theft was unconquerable, had ſnatched a cen- 
tinel's muſquet out of his hand, in conſequence of which, 
by order of a young midſhipman who commanded the 
guard, they fired, but none were flain or wounded ex- 


AP the aggreſſor, who was purſued and killed as ſoon 


overtaken. As it was apprehended that the matter 
would excite ſome reſentmant in the iſlanders, but few 
of whom appcared the next morning, and none of thoſe 
few were inclined to come on board the ſhip, ſhe was 
brought cloſer in inore, and ſo moored, that her broad- 
ſide was brought to bear on a ſpot which had been pitched 
l on 
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on for the erection of a little temporary fortification, 
equally calculated for defence and Convenience. Mr. 
Buchan, who was Mr. Banks's landſcape painter, died 
the next day, univerſally regretted. | 
The anger of the natives ſeemed ſoon to have ſub- 
ſided, and our people remained quiet enough on ſhore, 
except their being annoyed by flies, which, to'the work- 
ing parties there, ſeemed the moſt troubleſome of ene- 
mies. ES og ; 
Tuborai Tamaide, reſolving to build a houſe near 
the-Engliſh fort, brought the materials with him, and 
invited Mr. Banks to a place in the woods where he 
ſometimes reſided, entertained him with a diſh of 
ſomewhat that had the appearance of wheat flour, but 
when ſtirred about with cocoa-nut milk, formed a jelly 
of an agreeable favour, not unlike what is called 
Blanc-Mange in Europe. He alſo gave this gentleman 
two,garments, one made of ſcarlet cloth, the other of 
It was not long afterwapls that the ſame 
chief, who was a frequent gueſt to Mr. Banks on 
board, preferred a complaint againit the ſhip's butcher 
for having brutally threatened to cut his wife's throat, 
becauſe ſhe would not let him have one of the ſtone 
axes, or adzes, which they ſubſtitute for iron in this 
ifland, in return only for a ſingle nail; a flagrant viola- 
tion of juſtice and good order, and a breach of thoſe 
rules which the captain had reſolved ſhould be attended 
to while the veſſel ſtaid at Otaheite. The conſequence 
was, that the offender was flogged in ſight of the 
Indians ; and he bn through the whole of the puniſk- 
ment, notwithſtanding they themſelves interceded for 
him, and that even with tears and exclamations of 
ſorrow, after they had ſeen the firſt laſh given. This 
ſtrictneſs of diſcipline being certainly as well timed 
as necefiary, did honour to the juſtice and policy of 
the commander. | 
It was remarkable, that Captain Cook having pro- 
duced an iron adze, made in imitation of one of thoſe 
ſtone inſtruments juſt mentioned; Tootahah, to whom 
1t was only ſhewed as a curidfity, laid hold of it, and 
could not be ſatisfied till he was permitted to take it 
away, though an offer was made him to ſclect an 
article in its ſtead out of numbers contained in all the 
cheſts that could be conveniently opened before him. 
On feveral of the natives bringing their axes to be 
round, all of which, it was {carcely doubted, had 
been left there by Captain Wallis or ſome of his people; 
a French one was diſcovered among the reſt. It ap- 
eared that the Otaheiteans were indebted for this to 
M. de Bougainville, who had vilited the ifland in 
1768. | 1 50 
About this time ſome coldneſs was occafoned by thc 
following incident Mr. Banks's zun Was ſuddenly 
taken out of his hand by I uborai Tamaide, one day 
when he ſecmed employed only in curtoully obſerving 
It, The Indian alfo pulled the trigger, though the 
ptece only flaſhed in the pan. This was an offence not 
ſo heinous in itſelf as it might tend to prove inconve- 


1 


— 


given him by one of the Endeavour's people 


| but being now palt torty, ſhe was racher ay 
* » mn 
cline. She was conducted on board the ſhip, 17 
will “ 


| ; 
nient in its conſequences. It is unneceſſary tg 
that in our expeditions to theſe places, the Ku 
of fire arms furniſhes almoſt the whole of the; 
of the few againit the many; and experience 1 | 
tinually evinced how ſoon a ſudden miſtake, ay 
reſentment may be kindled in the boſoms of th 
ſeem moſt friendly among the uncultivated 
Conſiderations ot this nature appear to have in, 
Mr. Banks, in giving a moſt ſevere reprimanif 
preſumption to one favourite Indian acquaintangy 
was not inſenſible either of the rebuke, or teg 
its ſharpneſs, as he demonſtrated by his bag 
but that of one of his female attendants was wi 
traordinary on this occaſion. She broke fork 
tears, woufſttled herſelf with a ſhark's tooth, 3 
hibited before the offended party a number g 
travagant geſtures, refuſing to anſwer ſuch ou 
as were aſked; and yet after all this, ſhe careful 
up the certain pieces of cloth, which {he had ola 
receive her blood, and having thrown them i 
ſea, bathed herſelf in the river, and returned i 
cheertul countenance. 

The ſame chief's wife came one morning u. 
Mr. Banks's attendanc2- on her huſband, whom! 
preſented as being in a moſt deplorable ſtate, oc 
by having ſwallowed ſomething very deadly, thy 


Banks went accordingly, found the perton in au 
extremely ſick indeed. On his arrival, he ne 
that the indi had already been vomiting, wd! 
che trouble of preicribing an emetic. It apa 
wiſe that he had thrown up a leaf which thok 
him affirmed to contain the poiſon; and indes 
which was only a leaf of tobacco, proved to #8 
poiſon that the ſick chief had ſwallowed. Thea 
the diſorder being thus explained, the patienk} 
while Mr. Banks examined the leaf, ſeemed i 

ether he ſhould live or die, was now only oral 
drink plentifully of cocoa-nut milk, in conlequ 
which ſimple and agreeable remedy he ſoon be 
well and cheerful as-ever. 

In the mean time, Oberea, who ſeemed to tals 
loſt, was luckily diicovered at Mr. Banks's tek 
gunner, who recognized in her the ſame perſon 1 
been ſo friendly to Captain Wallis (with wil 
officer faiied in che Dolphin) and was it 08 
queen of the Iſland. She was tall and mach 
has been already obſerved, her eyes had 88 
preſſion in them, her ſkin was white, And ine 
to have been what might properly be termed hai 


was preſent d, amongſt other matters, Wy 
hich greatly delighted her. But this cru 
being obſerved by Tootahah, Who, though * 
ſeenied 0 bz inveſted with the authority or 
12 would not be ſatisfied without a preſent d 
foit, And dolls now grew ſo much in ahl 
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Discoventes.] | 


ey were preferrec | 
tl cauſed the iſlanders once again to ſet a 


ie on the latter, as being 10 uſeful and neceſſary. 
orary fiſhions, however, were found to prevail in 
ore inſtances, even among theſe children of ſimple 


a circum 
A ſurpriſed Mr. Banks; namely, that one 
ps eher canoe, when gving to awake her, he 
he was in bed with a young man, whoſe name 
Dbadee; but it was ſoon underſtood that a com- 
of this kind was frequent with the ladies of 
ite, and ſo a were they to it, that no 

obſerved in the matter. N 
Töss time the natives exerciſing ſome of their 
gexterity, the aſtronomical quadrant was miſſing, 

for the whole night a centinel had been placed 
a few yards of the place where 1t was lodged. — 
er application being made to Tubourai 

proper app S . 
ide, he found out the thief, and the inſtru- 
which luckily had received no damage, was with 
rouble recovered. | 
Captain Cook's abſence, who had gone to ſupport 
anks and Mr. Green, while they were travelling 
country, in ſearch of the quadrant, an embargo 
been laid on the canoes in-the bay, by that 
nder's order, occaſioned a diſturbance : for one 
e attempting to depart, a boat was ſent out to 
her, on which the Indians, among whom was 
hah, leaped into the fea, When this chief was 
up ſwimming, the lieutenant confined him in 
dre, which was now quite finiſhed and fortified, 
e captain found it ſurrounded by a number of 
tives when he returned from his excurſion. 

cauſed the priſoner, who had expected nothing 
ath, to be releaſed; yet the affair raiſed great 
rings among his countrymen, who pretended that 
deen / eaten and ill uſed, but no proofs appeared 
treatment. Yet the markets were but ill ſup- 
which was doubtleſs owing to the circumſtance 
entioned. 
le were matters however, which, from the friend] y 
bon of the natives, their gueſts conceived might 
Il ſettled; and, in particular, they endeavoured to 
ate the affections of the chief whoſe confinement 
alioned the diſpute. And in fact, little was done 
principal matter, which regarded proviſions, till 
5 accompliſhed ; nor was this brought about 
t ſome difficulty. Tootahah had left. ſome hogs 
him which he demanded; but \it was thought 
per not to ſend them, becauſe his preſence was 
k at tor the deſired reconciliation. This 
= happily effected, Meſſrs. Banks and Solander 
2 Journey to the chief's reſidence, which was 
2005 diſtance. From what had paſſed, they 
e Ideas of finding diſguſtful treatment from the 


5 1 in this they were agreeably diſappointed : 


OTAHEILITE. 
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erred eveh to axes, till time and | for they heard nothing but ſhouts, which in their lan- 


tance relative to Oberea, which 


informed ſhe was afleep under the 


81 


guage expreſſed that Tootahah was a friend to ſhe 
Engliſh. 

As this chief, not receiving the hogs be left, bad 
demanded an axe and a ſhirt in return for them, theſe 
articles were brought and given to him, together with a 

arment of broad cloth; and he ſeemed well pleaſed 
with the additional preſent. He was found fitting under 
a tree, with many old men ſtanding about him, who 
afterwards were conducted to the court-yard of his 
houſe, where a ſpectacle was prepared for their enter- 
tainment. It was a wreſtling match, which was con- 
ducted in the following order. 

Several combatants, to the number of ten or twelve, 
entering on an area which was left void for that pur- 
poſe, after having challenged, engaged each other, the 
principal object of each being to overthrow his adver- 
ſary by dint of ſtrength. For this purpoſe they cloſed, 
and ſeized each other by the hand or any part of the 
body, as opportunity offered; thus Frappling till he who 
had the beſt hold, or was the moſt powerful man, threvy 
his antagoniſt. If this could be done by either party, 
in about the ſpace of a minute, the conqueror received 
the plaudits of the old men, and three huzzas ; if not, 
they generally parted, either by the intervention of their 
friends or by mutual conſent, and in this manner one 
engagement ſucceeded another. A man who was pro- 
vided with a ſtick, and who had firſt made way for the 
Engliſh by exerciſing it pretty ſmartly, kept the ring, 
and preſerved order among the populace. 

While this was going forward others performed a 
dance, but neither of theſe parties ſeemed at all diſpoſed 
to take notice of what was going ferward elſewhere ; 
their own ſport and the withed applauſes of the au- 
dience, being all that engroſſed their attention. When 
it was known that this reconciliation had beeh brought 
to bear, and that Tubourai Tamaide was gone on 
board the Endeavour, proviſions, which had hitherto 
been with-held, were brought in great plenty. 

But ſome more Ry ſpectacles than that of 
the wreſtling match were ſoon after exhibitcd before 
Mr. Banks and others, of which we have the following 
account. 

« As that gentleman was fitting in his chair, ſome 
ladies of the ifland, who were ſtrangers, advanced in 
proceſſion, the reſt of the Indians forming a lane to 
let them paſs in order. Coming up to Mr. Banks, 
they preſented him with ſome plants and parrots? 
feathers. Fupia, who officiated as maſter of the cere- 
monies, received ſeveral branches, brought at ſix dif- 


ferent times, and laid them down in the boat. Nine 


bundles of cloth were alſo afterwards brought and 
divided into three parcels. — What followed, appeared 
the moſt extraordinary part of the ceremony, which 
was, that one of the women called Ooratoo, who 
ſeemed to be the principal actreſs in the ceremony, 
ſtepped on one of the parcels, and pulled her clothes 
up as high as her waiſt, turning round three times 
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with an air of unaffected ſimplicity. This ſhe re- 


peated with the two other parcels; and then theſe 
temales advancing, faluted Mr. Banks, who made them 
ſuitable preſents And on the Sunday following, 
(after divine ſervice had been performed) the day was 
concluded with an act of open lewdneſs between a 
young fellow” and a girl about twelve years of age, 
of which Oberea — ſome females of the · fi ſt rank 
thought fit not only to be ſpectators, but alſo to give it 
their countenance and applauſe. 

It was ſomewhat extraordinary that an inclination 
to theft prevailed ſo ſtrongly among the natives of 
Otaheite, as to taint their chiefs and perſons ſup- 

ſed to be of the greatelt integrity among them. 
FT ubourai Tamaide, of whom Mr. Banks had enter- 
tained a high = could not reſiſt the temptation 
offered by a baſket of nails being left in the corner 
of his tent. On being taxed, he confeſſed that he 
had ſtolen four of them, but he was much more in- 
clined to frame excuſes, than to make reſtitution. 
He ſaid, the things ſtolen were at Eparre ; however he 
produced one of the nails, and, on reſtoring the reſt, 
was to be forgiven ; but, inſtead of doing this, he 
withdrew, and when he was ſeen about ten days 
afterwards, it was in vain that all perſuaſions were 
uſed to induce him to return this apparently triflin 
portion of property; and perceiving himſelf treated 
with reſerve, he again withdrew in his uſual manner. 

A viſit was determined on by Captain Cook, Mr. 
Banks, and Dr. Solander, to Tootahah, who had 
lately twice changed his place of reſidence, and now 
lived about fix miles diſtant from his former dwelling. 
He was found fitting under a tree, with a number of 
people round him, as was his uſual cuſtom ; and when 
the gueſts had made their preſents, they were invited 
to paſs the night there: But there was a proſpect 
of ſome inconvenience, as more people were aſſembled 
than the houfes and canoe could contain. Oberea, 
however, being there with her train of attendants, Mr. 
Banks accepted of a place in her canoe, where he re- 
tired to ref accordingly. But, though Oberea her- 
ſelf had the charge of that gentleman's clothes, yet 
he loſt them together with his piſtols, his powder 
horn, and other articles. She got up, indeed, and 
Tootahah being rouſed, who lay in the next canoe, 
they went in ſearch of the thief ; but their endeavours 
proved fruitleſs. Mr. Banks being a fecond time 
rouſed by ſome muſic, as he afterwards obſerved 
lights at a ſmall diſtance, roſe, and went to ſeek for 
his companions. Accordingly he found where Cap- 
tain Cook and the reſt of the gentlemen lay, to whom 
he related his misfortune ; but they had a ſtory in 
ſome meaſure to match his: for they informed him 
that they had loſt their ſtockings and Jackets, and it 
appeared that Dr. Solander was the only one who was 
not robbed among them. Mr. Banks, who had at 
firſt been left in his waiſtcoat and breeches, had made 
a temporary ihift with ſome garments which he 


_ 


from Greenwich. 


was the king of the place, came to vifit him, W 


borrowed of Oberea, gn which he cut an odd 
but the clothes, and-other matters that had bern 
from him, were never afterwards heard of © 
Preparations having been made for viewin th 
fit of Venus, two parties were ſent out to make 
vations from different fpots. The parties ſent , 
good ſucceſs in the purtuit of their undertaking 
they differed as to the time of the contact. 
lowing was Mr. Green's account of that phzngy 


| op M 
The firſt external contact — 9 5 
The firſt internal contact, or total © * 
immerſion 4 9 4 
a ö After 
The ſecond internal contact, or begin- 
ning of the emerſion - 3 1 
The ſecond external contact, or total 
immerſion — - JP} 


The latitude of the obſervatory, was 170 & 


min. 13 ſec. ſouth, long. 149 deg. 32 min. 30 K 


We have already obſerved, that there were tm 
ties. Thoſe who went towards the Iſland of I 
after rowing the greater part of the night preny 
the tranſit, hailed a canoe, and were informed 
Indians of a place that they judged proper for ai 
vatory. 

Mr. Banks left them as ſoon as it was light, à 
the ſun emerge from an unclouded horizon, wie 
drew favourable prognoſtics for the butinels of tk 


He went to obtain freſh proviſions on the ill 
the following is an account of this thor 
dition : 8 

« AS he was trading with the natives, Tara 


his ſiſter Nuna with him. As it was cuttomaryll 
people of thoſe places, at their conferences, to k 
Mr. Banks ſpread his turban of Indian cloth, on! 
they all fat down. Then ſome brea3-irutt al 0 
nuts, together with a hog and a dog were by 
the king's preſent ; and his gueſt, in returty il 
ſhirt, an adze, and ſome beads, wich the oe 
Emayo received with apparent ſatis action. I 
Tamaide, and Tomio (ſaid to be related 


—— 4 
»& 


alſo gave him a long nail, and left a irt 528 # 2 
for oe The king, his ſiſter, aud three 4 Th. 
oung women, their attendants, after wards en i 
Ir. Banks to the obſervatory, where he hea : of 
the planet Venus paſſing over the ſuns 41 4 
ſame time acquainting them, that to view r 2 
ation, was the cauſe of his undertaking a e 4p : 
remoter parts. Th > 1, 
The people at Emayo ſeemed 0 reſeable K 3 
Otaheite, and appeared to be acquainted wi = oy : 


of trading articles, 


# 


* 
— 


Discovrxl8.J 
ne of the ſhip's company having broke into the 
dom while the officers and gentlemen were em- 
in viewing the tranſit, a number of ſpike- nails 
ſtolen from thence. The perſon Who Was found 
this theft, had but few in poſſeſſion; however, 
« ordered to receive two dozen of laſhes. Some 
les of this kind were neceſſary, becauſe the ſea- 
knowing what value was put on ſuch commodities 
bre, where the property of men, and the favours of 
n were alike to be purchaſed with them ; if theſe 
bleſs beings had not been reſtrained, it is proba- 
ind indeed part! y appeared from their conduct, that 
vould have left but few nails, and little iron-work 
hey could poſſibly remove in or about the veſſel. 
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CHAP ME 
ration of King George's Birth-Day at Otaheite. 


„ Banks acts a Part in an extraordinary Funeral 
mnity. Various Diſputes amicably ſettled. Fourney 
; different Part of the Iſiand. Tupia, an Indian, 
Maes to embark with Captain Cat. Two Mariners 

brought back. The Veſſels depart from the 
and. 


tranſit of Venus on the gd of June, being till 
on the 4th, it was reſolved to defer the cele- 
n of his Majeſty's birth-day till the ;th-of June. 
then kept, many of the Indian chiefs being 
d to the entertainment provided, and drinking 
ing of Great-Britain's health by the name of 
res their belt imitation of King George) upon 
con. 
d old female of ſome diſtinction dying about this 
gave the Engliſh an opportunity of obſetving the 
er in which the iflanders diſpoſe of a corpſe, 
| they do not bury directly, but place on a bier, 
s Corrupted, and then the ceremony of interment 
d with the bones. The morais were alſo found 
gth to ſerve as places of religious worſhip ; but 
ele we thall treat at large hereafter 
only Sie an account of the funeral rites, as per- 
4 d alter the deceaſe of the perſon above-mentioned, 
Ich Mr. 
r In. med that he could not be admitted as a 
1 per On any other condition. The ceremony was 
Conducted, 
us gentleman went in 
Was depoſited, and was 
ot the deceaſed, and 


the evening where the 
there t by che re- 
joined by ſeveral other 


* 


| 18 3 
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4 EK 8 Tamaide was the principal 

2 3 m 2 whimſical, though, as ſome 
ot an ungraceful manner. To conform 


le Indian cuſtom, 
2. quit his uf 
a: piece of 


' 0 * - 
Ne was obliged for the 


ual Grefs, and wear nothing but 
cloth 


O TAH FE I T. f. 


HE two parties that went out to obſerve the 


We thall. 


anks bore a principal part, becauſe he 


tied round his middle, 
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and ſufer his fi#ſh to be blacked over. wit!; charcoal 
and water, as were the bodies of ſeveral others, 
among whom were ſome ferhales that were not any 
more covered than himſelf. The proceſſion having 
begun, the chief mourner repeated ſomething that 
was ſuppoſed to be à prayer, when he came up to 
the body, and repeated the ſame when he came to 
his own houſe. They afterwards went on by per- 
miſſion towards the fort. It is uſual for the reſt of 
the Indians, as much as poflible, to ſhun theſe pro- 
ceſſions. Paſſing on from the fort along the ſhore, 
they croffed the river, paſling ſeveral houſes which, 
for the time, were deſerted; and, during the reſt of 
the proceſſion, which laſted for half an hour, not an 
Indian was to be ſeen, The office which Mr. Banks 
filled was called Muideb, and there were two others 
in the ſame character. Theſe approached the chief 
mourners, when none of the reſt of the natives were 
to be ſeen, exclaiming “ Imatata!” Then thoſe who 
had aſſiſted at the ceremony reſumed their former 
dreſs, after having firſt performed ablution in the 
river. 

Mr. Banks, who certainly underwent no ſmall in- 
convenience in adapting himſelf for theſe rites, re- 
ceived great applauſe from Tubourai Tamaide, for 
the propriety wherewith, it feems, he 1 LI his 
part in a ceremony of which he muſt be ſuppoſed to 
entertain but an imperfect conception, 

Tubourai Tamaide and Mr. Goes having challenged 
each other to a ſhooting match, the Indian brought 
his bow and arrows to decide the matter; but, be- 
fore they were prepared for the conteſt, it was dil- 
covered that each had miſtaken his antagoniſt's mean- 
ing; for the Indian meant only to try who could ſhoot 
furtheſt, but Mr. Gore deſigned to level at a mark. 
As ſoon as this was found out, the challenge con- 
ſequently came to nothing. Nevertheleſs, for the 
hunour of Otaheite, and to ſhew how ſkilful he was, 
Tubourai Eneceled down and ſhot an unfeathered 
arrow (dropping the bow as ſoon as it was diſ- 
charged) which held its courſe for near the ſixth 
part of a mile. . 

As many things had ſtill continued to be conveyed 
away by ſome of the light-ftingered iſlanders, an iron 
coal-rake for the oven being ſtolen in the night of 
the 14th of June; and as the centinels had received 
orders not to fire on the natives, even if they ſhould 
be detected in theft, Captain Cook refolved in his 
mind what expedient it would be beſt to adopt, in 
order, if poſſible, entirely to ſuppreſs theſe practices; 
and, in conſequence, he tried the following ex- 
pedient. Twenty of their double canoes containing 
cargoes of fiſh, being juſt arrived, he ſeized them, 
and cauſed notice to be given, that unleſs, not only 
the coal-rake, but alſo all the other articles that had 
been taken away, were returned, theſe veſſels, fo 
valuable to them, ſhould certainly be burnt. 

All the effect produced by this menace, was the 
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reſtitution of the caal-rake ; but «the other things / 


were kept by thoſe who ſtole them: and as Captain 
Cook's humanity would not permit him to let the 
innocent ſuffer for the guilty, in the end he gave up 
the cargoes of the veſſels. 

But there was another circumſtance which was near 
raiſing a molt ſerious diſpute between the Engliſh 
and the iſlanders, as originating from a matter of 
which the former were molt. tenacious. A boat being 
ſent out to procure ballaſt, as the officer could not im- 
mediately find what he wanted, he began to pull down 
one of the fepulchral monuments. This action was 
looked upon as ſuch a piece of ſacrilege, that the 


anks, receiving intelligence of the circumitance, re- 
paired to the ſpot, and brought about a reconciliation; 
and ſettled the matter in diſpute, by ſending the boats 
to the river ſide, where there were plenty of {tones 
to be had without any hazard of offending. 

Captain Cosk and Mr. Banks having formed a 
deſign of failing round the iſland, ſet out on the 
morning of the 16th of June for this purpoſe. When 
they came to a large bay, their deſign of croſſing 
it was mentioned to this Indian guide, whoſe name 
was Tilubaola: he at firſt refuſed to croſs it, and 
likewiſe endeavoured to perſuade the Engliſh gentle- 
men to lay aſide their intention, ſaying, * That 
country was inhabited by people that were not ſub- 
jects to Tootahah, and who would deſtroy them all.” 
ee IF when he found them reſolved to pro- 
ceed, he at laſt ventured to accompany them. 

After ſpending the night at the houſe of Oratora, 


3 enraged, roſe in oppoſition. But happily 85 


a friendly lady, they depafted, and landed the next 


day in the diſtrict of a chief, named Mairatata, and 
whoſe father was called Pahuirede. There was 
ſomething which might be thought not very pro- 
miſing it thoſe appellations, the former ſignifying, 
« The burying- place of men, and the latter, The 
ſtealer of boats, in the language of the jilanders. 

It may not be amiſs here to obſerve, that the in- 
habirants of that part of the country which had be- 
come familiar to the Englifh, though very backward 
in learning to pronounce the names of their gueſts, 
were yet ready enough in giving them others. They 
called Captain Cook, Toote; Mr. Hicks, Hate; and 
the Maſter, Bobo; Mr. Gore they named Toarro; Dr. 
Solander, Torano; Mr. Banks, Taſſane; Mr. Green, 
Eterree ; Mr. Parkinſon, Patani; Mr. Sporing, Polini, 
&c. Now three or four at moſt of theſe names may 
be allowed imitations of the Engliſh ones, but the 
others ſeem ſo different, that they may be ſet down 
as appellations of ſignificance, and occaſioned by ſome- 
thing relative to the perſon, ſituation, or actions of the 
party. What ſeems to ſupport this conjeQure, is its 
having been particularly remarked, that they called Mr. 
Monkhouſe, who commanded the guard that ſhot 
the man for taking the muſket, as before related, by a 
name which ſignifies dad or deadly, in their language, 


| 


| 


ſons; the reſt being abſolute ſtrangers to then 


fruit, and where there were numbers of mw 


as having cauſed the death of one of their cn 
Amongſt a crowd of the natives that — 


them, the Engliſh gentlemen recognized Only tay 


ever, they proceeded (the whole party conf 
four only) till they came to a part of the gd 
governed by one Waheatua; and met that chi 

ther with an agrecble woman, about * 
called T oudidde, , who appeared to fill the 4 
here as Oberea did in another quarter of tel 
Their journey here lay chiefly through a coun 
tile enough, as it appeared, in every thing but 


burying-places, neat, and adorned with vari 
vings. Being fatigued, they went on board tha 
and in the evening of this day they landed on x 
which was called Ootarcite, and got ſome refrk 
at the only houſe they could then diſcover, Þ 
found a good harbour in the ſouthern part of the f 
and, after landing again in different places, were 
Mathiabo, the chief, of whom they purchaſe 
for a glaſs bottle. Here they remarked ſever \ 
jaw-bones, ſeemingly freſh {and which had 
any of the teeth) faſtened on a board of a ſemi 
figure, but could not obtain any ſatisfaQor 
concerning them. 

Having been piloted over certain ſhoals, and 
to the N. W. fide of Otaheite, where a bay af 
to that on the S. E. forms the iſthmus, the 
invited on ſhore by ſeveral beautiful wong 
accepting the invitation, ſupped at the hou 
chief, named Wiverou, in company with Ma 
which latter, on retiring to reſt, borrowed Mr. 
cloak, to ſerve as a coverlet, and made no ia 
taking it away with him the next morning.! 
mean action being diſcovered, when he heard 
injured party was coming in ſearch of him, i 
perſon back with the property. However, tit} 
men at their return, finding the houſe deſem 
their boat miſling, which it appeared had ber 
away by the tide, conſidering the ſmallnebs 
party, and that they had not a ſpare ball, or a 
powder, they were not without apprenens 
the Indians might take ſome undue advantage 
ſituation ; but were agreeably diſappointed 3 
themſelves treated in the moſt civil and | 
manner. 

A chief named Omae was building a house 
rabou, the laſt diſtrict in which the travel! 
and would have given a hog in exchange for 2 
but as they had not one left, he would not 3 
nails; however, at laſt, both a hatchet and 2 
promiſed on his ſending the beaſt to the paß 
this place they ſaw one of the Indian Eutusd! 
reſembling a man, made of wicker word, = 
feet high, covered with black and white 1632 
which had protuberances that they 
or little men, on his head. 
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the diſtrict called Paporra, where 
— they landed there, but finding that 
FM with intent to viſit them at the fort, 
tat her houſe, where they were entertained 
ther. In this neighbourhood, Mr. Banks 
vaſt pyramid of ſtone work, with a flight of 
each fide. It appeared to be near fifty feet 
das about 270 feet in tength, and about one 

wide, and they found it was intended for the 
of Oamo and Gberea. The ſoundation was 
tones, the ſteps were of coral, and the upper 
onſiſted of round pebbles, all of the ſame 
4 ſquared with the greateſt exactneſs, which 
gare been an almoſt immenſe labour for the 
- who were. deſtitute of the proper imple- 
| when this fabric was raiſed. At the top, in 
tre, was a bird carved in wood, and near it a 
tone, Part of one {ide of a court or ſquare 
Infituted by this pyramid, the ſides of which 
Imoſt equal. The whole was encloſed with 


ince.of a firm and compact building. Another 
[cuare was ſeen at a little diſtance, in which 
veal ewattas or altars, on which it appeared that 
ed their offerings, when ceremony or inclina- 
| them to acts of devotion. Returning to Port- 
zrbour, after an accurate ſurvey, they determined 
umference of. Otaheite to be about 1co miles, 
nintulas included. | 
E Captain Cook was preparing for his departure, 
nz marines thought proper to depart from the 
Id were not to be found the next morning; and 
was then given, that the veſſel would ſail on 
the enſuing day. However, the captain, rather 
would come to a rupture with the Indians juſt 
ting them, was willing to ſtay a little longer. 
ing waited in vain, when an inquiry was made, 
17 given to underſtand, that theſe men had 
Fe mountains, and did not intend ever to come 
ail, as they had choſen wives for themiclves on 
KG. But as it was not reaſonable to ſuppoſe the 
Ker would loſe his men in ſuch a manner, he 
to tagte chiefs who were then in the fort with 
a mong which latter were Oberea and 


Fi. 


mut all be conſidered as priſoners, 
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and paved with flat ſtones, and exhibited the | 


ſend proper orders, and ſome of his people, to aſſiſt a 
party diſpatched in the long boat to effect a reſcue. To 
this the Indian chief made no objections. 

The deſign ſucceeded, and the men returned, though 
at firſt without the arms they had with them when they 
ſet out; but theſe allo being afterwards reſtored, the 
captain ſet his hoſtages at liberty. # 

Tupia, an Indian, who was frequent in his inter- 
courſe with the Engliſh, had often expreſſed a ſtrong 
deſire of going with them whenever they {hould leave 
the iſland. He ſtill perſiſted in his reſolution; and as 
he was a prieſt, had ſome ideas of navigation, and was 
once a ſort of miniſter to Oberca, it was thought proper 
to admit him on board, as alſo his ſervant Jaiijota, at 
his earneſt requeſt, 

When the time for departure approached, Captain 
Cook going to obtain a drawing of the morai whi:h 
Tootahah had at Eparre, was met there by Oberea and 
others, and all in good humour. "Tupia, who had toke:; 
leave of his friends, and given them fome tokens ot re- 
membrance, came back with the captain and his, train; 
the principal perſons came likewiſe on board, the veſſe! 
was ſurrounded with canoes full of the common people, 
and all- animoſities being forgotten, the good-natured 
people of Otaheite ſhed tears at the departure of their 
gueſts. Tupia was much moved; but he uſcd every 
effort to ſuppreſs the feclings natural to ſuch an one on 


leaving his country. He went with Mr. Banks to the 
maſt-head, from whence, was ing his hand, he took his 


laſt farewell, and departed with Captain Cook, who had 
ſtaid three months at this iflage. 


V 
State of Otaheite en Captain Cook's ſecond Viſit. Rews- 


lution there. Ota, a timid Prince, King of the te Hole 
Iſland. Friendly Conference with Fahcatew. The 
King viſited on Shore, and entertained on Beard. 
Stratagem of one of the Natives defeat:d. Ships de- 
part. Omat, a native of Belabela, fails with Captain 
Furneaux for England. 


FT ER having narrowly eſcaped the danger of 
ſhipwzecy on a tremendous rock, Captain Cook, 
in his e e of diſcovery, in the Reſolution, 
having alſo with him the Adventure, Captain F urneaux, 
came to Otaheite, and anchored in Oaitipiha-Bey on the 
18th of Auguſt 1773. Several of the natives were 
about, and even on board the {hips, white they were in 
the utmoſt peri} of deſtruction, yet they appeared quite 
inſenſible of the ſituation of the voyagers, and came and 
went without any ſeeming «concern, a circumſtance 
which was thought not a little ſingular. It was evening 
before they aſked after T upia, and they were ſatisfied 
when they heard the cauſe of his death. 
There was now ſome difficulty in obtaining hogs, 
though theſe animals were ſcen on ſhore in great num- 
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bers, it being aſſerted, that they belonged to the chief 
Waheatow. a 2 

At this time a man, ſuppoſed to be a principal per- 
ſon, came on board with many of his friends, and re- 
ceived ſome preſents; but both he and they being de- 
tected in ſeveral thefts, they were all turned out of the 


ſhip, and the captain ordered two muſkets-to be fired 


over his canoe after he had embarked, which affrighted 
the pretended chief ſo much, that he quitted it and 
jumped into the water. A boat being diſpatched for 
the canoe, the crew were pelted with ſtones from the 
ſhore. A cannon, loaded with ball, was therefore fired 
along the coaſt; and the captain going off in another 
boat, they ſoon obtained the object in queſtion. How- 
ever, the Engliſh and the Indians becoming friends 
again, the captured veſſel was ſoon reſtored. 

Mr. Banks and ſeveral people were now aſked for, 
who had been at Otaheite on Captain Cook's firſt voy- 
age; and the natives alſo informed their gueits, that 
there had been {bart ſince the Endeavour's departure, 
in which both Tubourai "I amaide, and 'T ootahah, the 
regent, were ſlain. That a prince, named Otoo, now 
governed in his ſtead, and peace was fully eſtabliſhed on 
the iſland. | 

When Waheatow came into the neighbourhood, be- 
ing defirous to ſee Captain Cook, the latter went ac- 
cordingly, accompanied by Captain Furneaux, ſome 
gentlemen, and ſeveral of the natives, and met him ad- 
vancing, with a numerous train, at the diſtance of about 
a mile from the Janding-place, who halted, when he 
perceived the company. He well recollected the cap- 
tain, whom he placed on the ſame ſeat with himſelf, and 
inquired after ſome of the Engliſh- that he had ſeen at 
Otaheite in 1769, at which time this chief was called 
'Feraee, he having aſſumed his father's name after his 
deceaſe. He received many preſents from the captain, 
ſeemed concerned when he was told the veſſel would fail 
the next day, and promiſed that. the Englith ſhould be 
ſupplied with plenty of hogs, if they would ſtay longer. 
He could not be gratified in this particular, but his 
gueſts remained with him all the morning. This chief 
gave them two hogs at parting, and more were got at 
the trading places; fo that freth pork was ſerved up to 
the cræws of both the ſhips; beſides that a lieutenant 
who was left on ſhore for the purpoſe, followed and 
brought eight pigs on board the veſſels, after they had 


departed (being plentifully ſupplied by the canoes at- 


tending them with fruits, which relieved the fick) for 
Matavai-Bay in the fame iſland. 3 
Arriving there on the 25th of the month, the deck 
was preſently crowded with natſves (moſt of whom 
knew Captain Cook) before the ſhips could come to an 
anchor; and the new king, Otoo, waited with a great 


crowe on ſhore; but when the captain vas going to 


pay him a viſit, he underitood that this timid prince had 


- Tuddenly retired to Oparree in a fort of panic. It was 


not potſible to aſſign or gueſs at any rational grounds 
tor ſuch a behaviour, fince the people in general were 
2 


* 


1 


happy in ſeeing this gallant officer; and a hs 
knew he never attempted to exert his force avzinſ 
without ſufficient provocation. Notwithſtandm 
the captain ſet out for Oparree, accompanied ( 
Furneaux, Marituta, his wife, and &@ther veil 
they were all conducted to the king, who fa, 2 
by numbers, in the old patriarchal faſhion c 
here, under the ſpreading branches of a tree | 
ral preſents being made him and his attendautz 
pieces of cloth were offered on their part; hy 
were given to underſtand, that as all they had wy 
was intended only in token of friendſhip, nothingy 
be accepted in return. Otoo was well made, 
agreeable perſon, ſix feet high, and about thim 
of age. All his ſubjects were uncovered bes 
He promiſed to ſend ſome hogs, but ſeemed ha 
in engaging himſelf to come on board one of tell 
becauſe, as he acknowledged, he was afraid of w 
would have had more reaſon to fear at a diſs 
great guns; but in uncultivated minds there is 
counting for prejudices. 

However, he got the better of his fears ſo ft 
pay the Engliſh a viſit, after much perſuaſion, d 
on board, accompanied by his younger brother, þ 
ters, and attendants, all of whom received py 
which. they carried back to Oparree, after tha 
breakfaſted, When Captain Cook landed wit 
company, the mother of Tootahah laid hold of 
and burſt into a flood of tears, exclaiming, that x 
his friend Tootahah, was no more; and this h 
man muſt have melted in ſympathetic ſorrow, N 
the king ſeparated them; and it was not withol 
culty he was prevailed on to give his content ti 
ſhould meet again. | 85 

This prince, to whom Captain Furneaux gait 
and ſhe-goat, having found that the great gui 


oblig 
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not likely to do him any harm, took courage, A > and 
noured the Engliſh a ſecond time with his pt wond 
bringing a hog, ſome fruits, and cloth to Captain Banks 
and then going on board the Adventure, compl be no 
Captain Furneaux with ſimilar preſents, for al ook v 
he received a fuitable return; and his ſiſter v8 him, 
out by Captain Cook in a very agreeable | And att 
When he thought proper to depart, he was en here \ 
with bagpipes and dancing, which latter va} med t; 
, Cloſely imitated by ſome of his own attendants advant 
majeſty of Otaheite promiſed alſo to pay hö port t 
friends a third viſit; but as this was only on 08 vole 
that they ſhould firſt wait on him, both te 5 A al 
made an excurſion to Oparree, and preſentes js Im, \ 
ſome articles which he had never ſeen before I a_ 
the gifts was a broad ſword, which much 4 3 
him, that at firſt he had deſired it might be uy | \ * 
Wich much perſuaſion, however, he was PF 1 * m 
for a little time to wear it by his fide. A 3 1 5 
repaired to the theatre, where they weile =* 7 
wich a piece, conſiſting of comedy and * 3 | 
ſubject they could not well find out; thoug ihe 
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verſion was over, the king defired his 
** loaded them with fruit and fiſh. 
fruit and fiſh the next morning. 
n Cook preſented him with three Cape ſheep, 
vas his laſt viſit. With this preſent he was well 
. though he had not much reafon to be fo, as 
Cre al] weathers; this he Was. made acquainted 
Tootahah's mother again preſented herſelf to 
Cook; but could not look upon him without 
ng many tears. Having determined to leave the 


the king ſeemed much affected when Captain 
They embraced 


told him of his reſolution. 
other ſeveral times, and departed. The lieute- 
returning, who had been ſent for the hogs 
| ed, there came with him Pottatou (the chief 
l e diſtrict of Attahounou) with bis wife, to 
0 aptain Cook a viſit, and made him a preſent of 
n ogs and ſome fiſhes The lieutenant got like- 
wo more hogs. 
obliged to diſmiſs their friends ſooner than they 
|; but they were well ſatisfied with their re- 


n. 
tain Wallis had planted ſeveral forts of garden- 
4 divers kinds of fruits, of which there were no 
s when Captain Cook left the iſland on the for- 
foyage, On his arrival in 1773, he found none 
e various ſeeds, "that had been ſown by Eu- 
s, had ſucceeded except pumpkins, and for 
the natives had not, as may be well ſuppoſed, 
aſt eſteem. While the ſhips ſtaid at Otaheite, 
h, a ſenſible old chief, invited two of the gentlemen 
Wis canoe, in which they accompanied him and his 
no the place of their reſidence. In their paſſage 
Tr Id man afked a variety of queſtions relative to the 
> and conſtitution of the country, from whence 
wonderful ſtrangers came. He concluded that 
Penks, whom he had ſeen a few years before, 
de no leſs than the king's brother, and that Cap- 
ook was high admiral. 
him, was received with the greateſt marks of ſur- 
lad attention; but when he was told, that in Eng- 
here were neither bread-fruit nor cocoa-nut trees, 
* to think meanly of it, notwithicanding all its 
advantages. 
1 Bort time before the ſhips got under ſail, a young 
0 Whoſe name was Pores, came on board the Re- 
Mm, and requeſted the commander to take him 
pi, wich, as it was apprehended he might be 
* complied wich. Many others 
0d by bh PRE refuſed. 52 _ ee 
1 1 an axe and a fipike-nail 
1, „ e was then on board. He had them 
Fand they parted juſt as the veſſel was get- 
nder ſail, wickout the leaſt apparent natural af- 
This raiſed a doubt as to their conſanguinity; 
Armed by a canoe conducted by two more 
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Was COn 


As the wind was weſterly, they 


The information that was 


mention of Captain Cook's name during the 
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coming alongſide, as they were ſtanding out of the 
bay, and demanding the young man in the name of 
Otoo, who was not then in that neighbourhood. 

As the perſon in queſtion ſeemed at firſt undeter- 


mined in his own choice, whether he ſhould go or ſtay, 


an offer was made to ſend him back, if the axe and 
ſpike- nail were returned; but the man who demanded 
him, declared they were not on'thore, and, waving their 
claim, departed. 

In the year 1767 and 1768, the iſland of Otaheite, 
as it were, ſwarmed with hogs and fowls; but at this 
time it was ſo ill ſuppli e with cheſe animals, that hardly 
any thing would tempt the owners to part with them; 
and the little ſtock they had, ſeemed to be at the diſpoſal 
of their kings. When the veſlcls lay at Oaitipiha-Bay, 
in the kingdom of Tiarrabou, or leffer Peninſula, our 
people were given to underſtand, as we have obſerved, 
that every hog and fow! belonged to Waheatow; and that 
all the kingdom of Opoureonu, or the greater Peninſula, 
belonged to Otoo. X 

While at this iſland, they got only twenty-four 
hogs in ſeventeen days, halt of which came from 
the kings themſelves, and the other half they 
were inclined to think were fold by their permiſſion. 
They attributed the ſcarcity of hogs to two cauſes; 
firſt, to the great number of theſe animals which had 
been conſumed, and carried away for ftock, by the 
ſhips that had touched here of late years; ſecondly, to 
the frequent wars between the two kinzdoms. Two, 


they knew, had commenced ſince the year 1767 ; but 


now peace reigned among them, though they did not 
ſeem to entertain a cordial friendſnip for each other, 
Our people could not learn the occaſion of the late 
war, nor who were victorious in the conflict; but, 
they learnt, that in the laſt battle, which terminated 
the diſpute, numbers were killed on bgth fides. On the 
part of Opourconu, Tootahah, their very good fi iend, 
was killed, and ſeveral other chiefs. TY 

Captain Furneaux, in September 1773, agreed to 
receive on board his ſhip a young man named Omai, 
a native of Ulietea, one of the Society Iſlands, where 
he had ſome property, of which he was diſpoſſeſſed by 
the people of Bolabola. The two ſhips ſeparating in a 
ſtorm a few months afterwards, the voyage of the Ad- 
venture was brought to a much earlier concluſion than 
that of the Reſolution; for ihe arrived at Spithead in 
July following. 

Captain Cook did not at firſt think Omai a proper 
perſon to bring to England; but, upon his arrival, he 
changed his opinion, and declared, that he much doubted 
waether any others of the natives would have given 
more general ſatisfaction by his behaviour amongſt our 
people; being of opinion, that the qualities of his head 
and heart did honour to human nature; and he was de- 
{cribed, perhaps rather too partially, as being endued 
with a great thare of underſtanding, quick parts, and 
honeſt principles, which rendered him acceptable to the 
belt company, and a proper degree of pride, which in- 
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duced him to avoid the company of perſons of inferior 
rank; and it was ſaid, that though, doubtleſs, be had 
paſlions in common with others of the fame age, he had 
judgment enough not to indulge them to an exceſs.— 

His principal patrons whilſt in England were the Earl 
of Sandwich, Mr. Banks, and Dr. Solander. His no- 


ble patron, then firſt lord of the almiralty, introduced 


him to his majeſty at Kew, and during his ſtay in Eng- 
land he received many favours ;. and his taſte for plea- 
ſure, whatever ſhare he poſſeſſed of it, was certainly 
amply gratified; though perhaps more care was taken to 

ſatisfy him, and alſo render him pleaſing to others, than 
to cultivate more ſolid talents, and thoroughly enlighten 
Eis mind. Some of this kind appears likely, at leaſt, 
from the ſequel of his adventures, as far as they have 
come to our knowledge. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Captain C:ok on his third and laſt Fiyage, arrives with 
Omai at Otabeite. [fited by the Natives. Account 
of the Spaniards having landed on the Iſland Gr, "aft 
Foy there on the Captai 's Ar rivah who introiuces 
Omi to the King. A Bang: et and dramatic 2 
taiument. Marner of embalming the Badies of Per- 
Jo. FDiſtinction. Deſer iption f the * * butt by 

e Spaniar s Departure of the Veſſels. Ol, erva- 
tions on Onmat's Condut? at Otabeite. 


APTAIN COO, failing on his third and laſt 
voyage, for dilcgvgrics in the Pacific-Ocean, &c. 

with Oma on board, came to Ota! 7 and ſteered for 
Qaiti 15 Iht-Bay, on the 2th of: Augut * 
On appro oaching the land, the Fells were attended 
by ſeveral cano2s, but as theſe did not appear to contain 
any perſon 213 Of diſtinction „ NO notice was taken of th em 
nor did thoſe on board feem to know that Omai was 
their countryman: but at — ugh a Chich, oy ed Ootee, 
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There was not hing 1 riking, how rever, in the meeting 

} * 7 * * 
of theſe to perſons, till Omai, conducting bis relation 
into the cabin, made him a preſent of ſome red feathers. 


As foon as this was K. nown, Ootee, who detoz 
thought it WOT | ch * Nille 1 ſpea = 


re Ca ICC] * 


to hi m, now deſiræd 


they might 0 names, and become friends Which 

was confirmed by a orclent) according to the cuſtom of 
the country. This might ſerve as a ſpecimen of. what 
was to be expected z and it was 2 pity that the travel 
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numbers on board were poſſeſſed of 


this ar ticie, it GG 
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ſailed, four of the natives: that about ten montise 


peared, that ſo precarious and fluctuating Was 
of trafic and barter, that a quantity of tether 
might be taken from the body of a tom-tit, 5 
in the- morning, have purchaſed a hog of forty 

pounds weight; they decreaſed above five any 
cent. in value in a few hours: however, the h. 

even then, was conſiderably in favour of oy; W. 
and red feathers ſtil] preſerved a ſuperiority gg 
other commodity. , 

The officers were now informed by the natig 
came off to them, that ſince Captain Cook hed] 
at this iſland in 1774, two ſhips had been tl 
this bay, and had left animals there reſembling 
they had on board; but on a minute Inquiry int 
ticulars, they were found to conſiſt only of hogs | 
goats, a bull, and the male of another anima, 
the natives ſo imperfectly deſcribed,” that they q 
not conjecture what it was. Theſe ſhips, they fa 
come from a place called Reema, which was {i 
to be Lima, the capital of Peru, and that theb 
viſitors were conſequently Spaniards. Ther 
that the firſt time they arrived, they built a houl 
left behind them two prieits, a boy or ſervant, 
fourth perſon whom they called Mateema, much jy 
of at this time, taking away with them, waa 


the ſame ſhips returned, bringing back only ap 
the natives, the other two having died at Lim 
that, after a ſhort ſtay, they took away the pecglk 
had left, but that the houſe they had erected wal 
ſtanding. 

Not long after the {hi 11ps had re in the] 
Omai's ſiſter came on board, in order to congm 
him on his return. It was pleaſin 22 to obſertt 
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their meeting was marked with expreiua d Ca 
the tendereſt affection, more eaſily conceive plenti 
deicrived. our 
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by his 
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jue ſting he would come 2 aſhore to meet im oY. 
and the captain prepared to make him a viſit 18 
Omai, on this occaſion, took fore pains to X 
ſelt, not after the n07 A 
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L arrival. The Reſolution took her old ſtation in 
ai-Bay. ; 

t ſigns of joy were diſplayed by 
5 = the . of the Engliſh, 
bf the ceremonies attending which, namely, wo- 
| beating their breaſts, and people's wounding 
ves with ſhark's teeth, could not but appear 
„ and even diſguſting to Europeans. In the 
time, there was ſcarcely a child that could liſp the 
Toote (Captain Cook's appellation among them ) 
s filent, or did not give ſome tokens of tharing 
-neral ſatisfaction ; yet in their ſubſequent deal- 


Poſition prevailed among them. 
* king of the iſland, accompanied by a great 


don after the arrival of the Engliſh; and having 
on Matavai-Point, ſent a meſſenger on board, in- 
ing his deſire to ſee Captain Cook there. The cap- 
ccordingly went on ſhore, attended by Omai, and 
of the officers. They found a vaſt multitude of 
e aſſembled on this occaſion, in the midſt of whom 
the king, with his father, his. two brothers, and 
ſiſters. The captain ſaluted Otoo, and was fol- 
| by Omai, who kneeled and embraced his legs. 
oh Omai had prepared himſelf for this ceremony, 
effing himſelf in his beſt apparel, and behaved 
great reſpect and modeſty, yet very little notice 
taken of him. He made the king a preſent of 
yards of gold cloth, and a large taſſel of red fea- 
; and the captain gave him a gold-laced hat, a 
f fine linen, ſome tools, a quantity of red feathers, 
dne of the bonnets worn at the Friendly Iſlands. 

terwards the king and all the royal family accom- 
d Captain Cook on board, followed by ſeveral ca- 
plentifully laden with all kinds of proviſions. Each 
Wy ownee a part, ſo that the captain had a preſent 
every ore of them; and each received from him a 
ze prelent in return. Not long after the king's 
der came on board, bringing with her ſome proviſi- 
and cloth, which ſhe divided between the captain 
Omai. Though the latter was but little noticed at 
Oy bis countrymen, they no ſooner gained informa- 
er his wealth, than they began to court his friend- 


r, deing deſirous of fixing him with Otoo, and in- 
d to leave all the European animals at this iſland, 
e thought Omai would be able to give the natives 
 IOKTUCUONS with regard to their uſe and manage- 
& s 

MM ater the ſhips were moored, Captain Cook, with 
b os an 21ring- on horſeback, to the great aſto- 
ent ot the inhabitants, many hundreds of whom 
— bim with loud acclamations. Omai, to excite 
11 the more, was dreſſed Cap-a-pee In a 
co, „ and Was mounted and capariſoned with 
Ford and pike, like St. George going to kill the 


they ſhewed ſufficiently, as uſual, that a merce-. 


er of the natives, in their canoes, came from Opar- I 


Captain Cook encouraged this as far as lay in his 


that number of ſailors. 


ON, WO 1 ar , 
tem Fe very nearly repreſented; only that | 


Omai had piſtols in his holſters, of which the bold faint - 
knew not the uſe. Omai, however, made good ulc ot. 
his arms; for when the crowd became clamorous and 
troubleſome, he every now and then pulled out a piſ- 
tol, and fired it over them, which never failed to diſperſe 


them. 


While the veſſels lay in Matavaz-Harbour, the com- 
manders, with the principal officers and gentlemen, em- 
barked on board the pinnaces, which, on this occaſion, 
were decked in all the magnificence that ſilken ſtream- 
ers, embroidered enſigns, and other gorgeous decorati- 
ons could diſplay, to pay a viſit to the king at Oparree. 
Omai, to ſurpriſe them the more, was cloathed in a cap- 
tain's uniform, and could hardly be diſtinguiſhed from a 
Britiſh officer. 5 

From Matavai to Oparree, is about ſix miles. When 
the party arrived at the landing-place, they were re- 
ceived by the marines then under arms. As ſoon as the 
company were diſembarked, the whole band of muſic 
ſtruck up a military march, and the proceſſion began. 
The road from the beach to the entrance of the pa- 
lace (about half a mile) was lined on both fides with 
natives from all parts, expecting to ſee Omai on horſe- 
back, as the account of his ap on the other 
ſide of the iſland had already reached the inhabitants on 
this. The whole court were likewiſe aſſembled, and 
the king, with his ſiſters, on the approach of Captain 
Cook, came forth to meet him. As he was perfectly 
known by them, their firſt ſalutations were friendly, 
according to their known cuſtoms; and when theſe were 
over, proper attention was paid to every gentleman 
in company, and that too with à politeneſs quite 
unexpected by thoſe who had never before been on this 
iſland, 

As ſoon as the company had entered the palace, and 
were ſeated, ſome diſcourſe paſſed between the king 
and Captain Cook; after which Omai was preſented 
to his majeſty, and paid him the uſual homage of a 
ſubject to a ſovereign of that country, which conſiſts 
of little more than being uncovered before him, and 
then entered into a familiar converſation on the ſubject 
of his travels. 

Otoo, impatient to hear his ſtory, aſked him many 
queſtions before he gave him time to anſwer one. He 
inquired about the King of England, his place cf reſi- 
dence, his court, his attendants, his warriors, his ſhips 
of war, his morai, the extent of his poſſeſſions, &c. &c. 
Omai did not fail to magnify the grandeur of the great 
king. He repreſented the ſplendor ct his court, b, the 
brilliancy of the ftars in the firmament; the extent of 
his dominions, by the vaſt expanſe of heaven; the grear- 
neſs of his power, by the thunder that ſhakes the ci th. 
He ſaid, this monarch had three hundred thouſand war- 
riors every Gay at his command, and more than double 
TT hat his ſhips of war exceeded 
thoſs at Matavai in magnitude, in the fame proportion 
as thoſe exceeded the ſmall canoc at Oparree. 

The king, aſtoniſhed, interrupted him: be zh, 
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where people could be had to nayigategſo many ſhips? | 


and if there were, how could proviſions be got for fuch 
a multitude? Omai aſſured him, that in one city only 
there were more people than were contained in the 
whole group of iſlands; that the country was full of 
large populous cities ; notwithſtanding which, proviſi- 
ons were io plentiful, that for a few pieces of yellow 
metal, like thoſe of which he had ſeen many (meaning 
the medals given by Captain Cook to the chiefs) the 
Great King could purchaſe a quantity of proviſions ſuf- 
cient for the maintenance of a ſailor for a whole year. 
That in the country of the Great King, there were 
more than an hundred different kinds of four-footed ani- 
mals, from the ſize of a rat, to that of a ſtage erected 
on an ordinary canoe; and that all theſe propagated very 
taſt. | 

He added, that the ſhips of war, in Pretanne, were 
furniſhed with poo=poos (guns) each of which would re- 
ceive the largeſt poo-poo his majeity had yet ſeen, with- 
in it; that ſome carried a hundred and more of thoſe 
poo- poos, with ſuitable accommodations for a thouſand 
fighting men, and ſtowage for all kinds of cordage and 
warlike ſtores, beſides proviſions and water for a thou- 
ſand days; that they were ſometimes abroad as long, 
fighting with the enemies of the Great King; that they 
carried with them frequently, in theſe expeditions, poo- 
poos that would hold a imall hog, and which threw hol- 
low glob=s of iron, of vaſt bigneſs, filled with fire and 
all manner of combuſtibles, and implements of deſtruc- 
tion, to a great diſtance; a few of which, were they to 
be thrown among the fleet of Otaheite, would ſet them 
on fire, and deſtroy the whole navy, were they ever ſo 
numerous. 

The king ſeemed more aſtoniſhed than delighted, at 
this narration, and ſuddenly left Omai, to join the com- 
pany that were in converſation with Captain Cook. By 
this time dinger was nearly read, and, as ſoon as the 
company were properly ſeated, was brought in by as 
many tow-tows as there were perſons to gine; beſides 
theſe, the king, the two commanders, and Omai, had 
each of them ſeveral perſons of ſuperior rank to attend 
them. The dinner conſiſted of fiſh and fowl of various 
Kinds, dreſſed after their manner; barbecued pigs, ſtewed 
| s, and fruit of the moſt delicious flavour, all ſerved 
with caſe and regularity. E 

The guelits were conducted to the theatre, where a 
company oi players were in reacineſs to perform a dra- 
matical entertainment. 

ihe drama was regularly divided into three acts: 
the firſt conſiſted of dancing and dumb-ſhew ; the ſe- 
cond of comedy, which, to choſc who un4erſtcod the 
lnguage, was very laughable; for Omai, and the na- 
tives, appeared highly diverted the whole time; the 
lait was a muſical piece, in which the young princeſſes 
were the ſole performers. Between the acts, ome 
teats of arms were exhibited, by combatants with 
lances and clubs. One made the attack, the other ſtood 
upon the defenſire. He who made the attack, bran- 


ſtuck the point of his lance in the ground, in 


— ea 


- a ale hal 
veral hogs, and a quantity of fruit, the who* "= 


diſhed his lance, and either threw, Puſhed, 8 
inſtead of his club. He who was upon the d 


lique direction, ſo that the upper part roſe boy 
head; and by obſerving the eye of his enem 

his blows, or his ſtrokes, by the motion of a, 
and it was rare that he was hurt by the cy, b 
antagoniſt ſtruck at his legs, he ſhewed his vol 
jumping over the club; and if at his head, be 
no leſs nimble in crouching under it. Their 
rity conſiſted chiefly in the defence, otherwiſe th, 
bat might have been fatal, which always ended in; 
humour. | | a3 

Theſe entertainments, which generally lafiey 4 
four hours, were really diverting. In the hor 
they excelled the Europeans, for they added com 
of the face and muſcles to the nimbleneſs of thei 
that were inimitable. Their comedy ſeemed to g 
of ſome ſimple ſtory, made laughable by the mam 
delivery, ſomewhat in the ſtyle of the merry 
formerly at the fairs in England. 

As night came on, the commanders took ther | 
after inviting the oe his attendants to din 
board the Reiolution. I hey were conducted to th: 
ter- ſide, in the ſame manner as they approached th 
lace, and were attended by the king and royal fa 
The next morning Omai's mother, and ſeyerd d 
relations arrived; but their interview was not like 
between him and his ſiſter, for the old lady wo 
herſelf with ſhark's teeth, which appeared but a 
idea of joy to the voyagers. 

Our people had brought from the other iſ:n6 
veral ſhaddock-trees, which they planted hers, 
there appeared to them a probability of their ju 
ing, unleſs their growth thould be checked tl 
fame idle curioſity which deſtroyed a vine plant 
Oaitipiha by the Spaniards. Many of the natus 
ſembled to taſte the firſt fruits it produced; but & 
{till ſour, they conſidered it little better than pl 
and trod it under foot. 3 

The captain attending Otoo to his father's, #1 
ſeveral people employed in dreſſing two girls uit 
cloth, after a very ſingular faſhion. There Were! 
ral pieces, one end of each was held over the ben 
the girls, while the remainder was wrapped round! 
bodies under the arm-pits. The upper ends Wy 
let fall, and hung in folds to the ground, over te 
ſo as to bear ſome reſemblance to a circular hoop 
coat: laſtly, round the fides of all were wrapp* 3 
re] pieces of cloth, ef various colours, which ca 
bly increaſed the ſize, it being five or ſix yards 08 
cuit; and the weight of this ſiugular attire Wb By 
as the poor girls could ſupport. To e 
two taames, or breaſt- plates, in order to ſtant 
whole, and give it a pictureſque appearance 
equipped, they were taxen on board, together Va 
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; ony is never performed, except 
12 7 of Joth are to be made. It never 
Sy raftiſed upon any other occaſion ; but both 
"Cook and-Captain Clerke, who failed under his 
nd. had cloth preſented to them afterwards wrap- 
* the bearers in the ſame manner. 


of Gtoo; on inquiry, it was found 

4 8 Tee, a chief well known to him, 
\ laſt viſited this iſland. Ic Was lying in an ele- 
papaoo, in all reſpects ſimilar to that at Oaiti- 
which the remains of Waheiatow, the elder, 
| ofted. The body was found uncovered within 
Wo and wrapped up in cloth. At the cap- 
fire, the perſon who had the care of it, brought 
nd placed it upon a kind of bier, ſo as to exhibit 
view of it. The attendants then ornamented 
2 with mats and cloth, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner 
produce a pleaſing effect. The body was entire 
part; putrefaction ſeemed hardly to be begun, 
t the leaſt diſagreeable ſmell proceeded from it, 
this was one of the hotteſt climates, and Tee 
n dead above four months. There was, indeed, 
ing of the muſcular parts and eyes, but the hair 
is were in their original ſtate, and the ſeveral 
pere pliable. The deceaſed are thus preſerved, 
ving out the inteſtines, and other viſcera, after 


bilture appeared, it was immmediately dried ap, 
je body rubbed all over with perfumed cocoa-nut 
dich, trequently repeated, preſerved them ſeveral 
$; after which they mouldered away gradually. 
told them, that the bodies of all their great men, 
i de a natural death, are thus preſerved, and ex- 
2 o public inſpection. © 
x muſt not omit to mention here, that Captain 
bay ing heard fo much of the ſtrangers who viſited 
ite, and the houſe they had erected, was reſolved 
ey this edifice, of which the reader will take the 
ing deſcription : 
t tood near the beach, and was compriſed” of 
a n materials, ſuch as ſeemed to have been brought 
8 F ready prepared, the planks being all numbered; 
conliſted of two ſmall rooms, in the innermoſt of 
were 2 bedſtead, a table, and a bench: ſome old 
ind other trifles were alſo left there; and of theſe 
Saves appeared particularly careful, as well as of 
ang itſelf, which was preſerved from the inju- 
i the weather by a fort of ſhed they had erected 
Around it were a number of ſcuttles, as if in- 
: for ar-noles, though there might be a deſign of 
ng nem ferviceable for firing muſkets from, if 
n tecchlürechit; and the whole ſtructure ſeemed to 
n Cook to indicate a deeper plan than the natives 
Ware of. At a little diſtance ſtood a wooden 
e the tranſverſe part of which was inſcribed, 
% Vit, and on the perpendicular, Carolus III. 


A 


3 


uin Cook, going to fee an embalmed corpſe, 


who are dreſſed in this manner, are called 


—_— 


the whole cavity is ſtuffed with cloth ; that when | 


— 


| imperat. 1774. This latter circumſtance being noticed 
by the captain, he preſerved the —_— of the viſits of 

the Engliſh, by inſcribing Georgius 

ms 17067, 1769, 1773, 1774 & 17. 

of the croſs, was the Spaniſh commodore's 


died on the iſland.” 


ertius, rex, an- 
Near the foot 
grave, Who 


As it appeared, that whatever might be the views of 


the Spaniards, they had ſpared no pains in endeavour- 
ing to gain the friendſhip of the iſlanders, who ſpoke of 
them with the greateſt reſpect; ſo Captain Cook thought 
proper to caution them how they truſted their new 
friends, if ever they ſhould pay them another viſit. 
And he afterwards heard, in the courſe of a conference 
with the natives, that the Spaniards had deſired, the 
Engliſh ſhould never more be admitted into Oaitipiha- 
Harbour, as they aſſerted, that all was fheir property. 
But the iſlanders added, in a ſoothing manner, © that they 
were ſo far from entertaining a thought of complying 
with this injunction, that they came to ſurrender to the 
Engliſh the province of Tiaraboo, and every thing 


in it.“ 


Many of the ſailors being, very defirous to ſtay at 


Otaheite, Otoo interefted himſelf in their behalf, and 
endeavoured to prevail on Captain Cook to grant their 
requeſt ; but he rejected peremptorily every application 
of that kind, thou 
fer any of the natives to enter on board, though many 
would have gladly accompanied” the Europeans where- 


often repeated ; nor would he ſuf- 


ever yo intended to fail, and that too after they 
were aſlured, that they never intended to viſit their 
country any more. Some of the women alſo would have 


followed their Ehoonoas, or Britiſh huſbands, could they 
bave been permitted; but the commander was equally 
averſe to the taking any of the natives away, as to the 
leaving his own people behind. 


When the king found he could not obtain his 


wiſhes in this reſpect, he applied to Captain Cook for 
another favour, which was, to allow our carpenters to 
make him a cheſt, or preſs, to ſecure the treaſures he 
had accumulated in preſents: he even begged that a 
bed might be placed in it, where he intended to fleep. 
This requeſt the captain readily granted ; and while the 
workmen were employed in making this uncommon 
piece of furniture, they were plentifully ſuppited with 
barbecued hog, and ſuch dainties as the country afforded, 
ſo that they thought themſelves amply compenſated for 
their pains. Captain Cook accompanied Otoo to Opar- 
ree; and before he left it took a ſurvey of the cattle and 
poultry which he had conſigned to his friend's care. 
Every thing was in a promiſing way, and properly at- 
tended to. I wo of the geeſe, and two of the ducks, 
were fitting ; but the pea-hen and turkey-hen had nei- 
ther of them begun to lay. 
Otoo, two of which he intended to | 
to reſerve two for the uſe of any other iſlands he might . 
touch at in his paſſage to the north. The captain was 
informed by Otoo, that he had a canoe, which he defired 
he would take with him as a preſent from the Earee of 


He took four goats from 


ve at Ulietea, and 


Otaheite, 
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was highly pleaſed with Otoo for this mark of his gra- 


titude. At firſt, he ſuppoſed it to be a model of one 


of their veſſels of war, but it proved to be a ſmall iva- 
hah, about ſixteen feet long. It was double, and proba- 
bly had been built for the purpoſe, and was decorated 
with carved work, like their canoes in general. ]t being 
inconvenient to take it on board, the captain could only 
thank him for his good intention; but the king would 
have been much better pleaſed if his preſent could have 
been accepted. 9 ; 
By the following manceuvre of this prince, it will 
appear, that the people of this iſland do not want for 
addreſs in bringing about their purpoſes. Among 


other things which the captain kad at different times . 


given Otoo, was a ſpying-glaſs: having been two 
or three days poſſeſſed of this glaſs, he, perhaps, 
grew tired of it, or diſcovered that it could not 
be of any uſe to him; he therefore carried it privately 
to Captain Clerke, telling him, that he had got a pre- 
ſent for him, in return for his friendſhip, which he 
ſuppoſed would be agreeable : But, ſays Otoo, Toote 
muſt not be informed of this, becauſe he wanted it, 
and I refuſed to let him have it.” Accordingly he put 
the glaſs into Captain Clerke's hands, aſſuring him, at 
the ſame time, that he came honeſtly by it. Captain 
Clerke, at firit, wiſhed to be excuſed from accepting it; 
but Otoo inſiſted that he ſhould, and left it with him. 
A few days after, he reminded Captain Clerke of the 
glaſs; who, though he did not with to have it, was 
yet deſirous of obliging Otoo; and thinking a few axes 
would be more acceptable, produced four, and offered 
them in exchange. Otoo immediately exclaimed, 
Well, ſays Captain 
Clerke, if that be the caſe, you ſhall not be a loſer by 
your friendſhip for me; there are ſix axes for you. He 
readily accepted them, but again artfully defired that 
Captain Cook might not be made acquainted with the 
tranſaction, which he knew could not redound to his 
own honour. | 
The Engliff were detained here ſome time longer 
tan they expected, during which the ſhips were crowd- 
ed with friends, and ſurrounded with canoes, for none of 
them would quit the place till they departed. At length, 
the wind came round to the eaſt, and they weighed an- 
chor. When the Reſolution and Diſcovery were under 
fail, to oblige Otoo, and to gratify the curioſity of his 
people, ſeveral guns were fired, after which all friends, 
except his majeſty, and two or three more, took leave 
of their viſitors with ſuch lively marks of ſorrow and 
afrection, as ſufficiently teſtihed how much they re- 
retted their departure. Otoo being defirous of ſee- 
Ing the Reſolution fail, ſhe made a jtretch out to ſea, 
and then in again immediately, when the King took his 
- laſt farewell, and went aſhore in his canoe. It was 
itrictly enjoined the captain by Otoo, to requeſt, in his 
name, the Eareerahie of Pretanne (meaning the King 
of England) to fend him by the next ſhip ſome red 


Otaheite, to the Eareerahie of Pretanne. The captain | feathers, and the birds which produced them; « 


| 


| 


half a dozgn muſkets, powder and ſhot, and 

to IS horſes. Before the Engliſh left by 
Captain Cook was much preſſed to join Otoe%| 
in an expedition againſt Emayo, where f J 
ſince, they faid, a chief had been murdered * 
inhabitants of che laſt-mentioned place had dein 
of Otaheite to ſend them for a king. A fre; 
had ſailed before 2z2inft theſe people, but bad | 


viſitir 
mpan 
aheit 


withcut achieving any thing; and therefore 5 
attack was reſolved on. The captain anſwered, land, 
could not think of engIging in hoſtilities ag 3 
who had not given him any offence, and predich * 
miſcarriage of the expedition, on account of their! | 25 
ing a human ſacrifice to inſure its ſucceſs. Hah 

Otoo left the moſt valuable preſents he had ws | 1. 
in the captain's poſſeſſion, till the day before ir Net 
the king declaring that they could be no W. 2 g 
From the acquiſition of new riches, the induc: n 1 5 
pilfering muſt certainly have increaſed, and the; 0 
were ſenſible of this, from their being ſo eig ** 
deſirous of having cheſts. The few that the dw 7 | 
had left among them were highly prized, and ther £ 4 
continually aſking for others from our people, *. 
and boits were not confidered as a ſufficient ſecur ovini 
that a cheſt muſt be large enough for two peak * 
ſleep upon, and conſequently guard it in the q the 
Yet, in the midſt of all this inſecurity of property Tem 
no leſs ſtrange than true, that no laws were mak Far | 
even ſuggeſted, to ſuppreſs ſuch a growing ej; ed, 
reaſon for which can be aſſigned, but the wei of 
that cuſtom had appeared to authoriſe theſe fla riend 
depredations. in t. 

On account of the incapacity of theſe people tat ed th 
culate the time of paſt events, it could never bel the f 


to a certainty, when the Spaniards landed on thei 
The live ſtock they left here, conſiſted of o 
ſome goats, hogs, and dogs, and the male of at 
animal, which, according to information, was 2 
that time at Bolabola. The hogs being large, 
ready much improved the breed originally found 
the iſland. Goats were alſo plentiful, there being x 
a chief without them. 

The dogs that the Spaniards put aſhore, were d 
or three ſorts: had they all been hanged, inſtead 
ing left upon the iſland, it would have been ben 
the natives. A young ram fell a victim to one d 
animals. | ' 

Four Spaniards remained on ſhore when tber! e aft 


Jy \ 
any 
| beſt 
uct n 
with 


left the iſland, two of whom were prieſts, one! oyage 
vant, and the other was much careſſed among ® Ut be 
tives, who diſtinguiſhed him by the name of A We 
He ſeemed to have ſo far ſtudied their language F Vie 
have been able to ſpeak it, and to bare of t 


indefatigable in imprefling on the minds of the 
heiteans exalted ideas of the greatnels of tht 4 
niſh nation, and inducing them to think J 
Engliſh. . | 2 
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what were the views of the 
uld not relate to religion; for the na- 
* 255 never cond erſed with them, either on 
0 other ſubject. The prieſts reſided the whole 
at Gaitipihaz but Mateema roved about continu- 
Liſiting many parts | | 2 
1 hal Fad ten months, two ſhips arriving 
aheite, took them on board, and failed in five 
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land, their haſty departure ſhewed they had now 
em aſide. However, they endeavoured to make 
atives believe, that they intended to return, and 
bring them aft kinds of animals, and. men and 
en, who were to ſettle on the iſſand. 
Captain Cook had received a viſit from one of 
vo natives of this iſland who had been taken to 
by the Spaniards, it is ſomewhat remarkable that 
wer ſaw him afterwards, eſpecially as the captain 
ed him with uncommon civility. It was imagined 
Omai, from motives of jealouſy, had kept him 
the captain, he being a traveller, who, in ſome 
„ might vie with himſelf, Captain Clerke, who 


paracter; and his own countrymen entertained the 


d to be held in little or no eſteem. 

the mean time, Omai himſelf, who had been for- 
e enough to return with ſo many more advantages, 
far from improving them, .as might have been 
ed. He exhibited little indeed of dignity, but 
of a puerile vanity: ſlighting the advice of his 
lends, he, like many Europeans, feemed to delight 
in that ſort of ſociety where he expected to be 
ed the head of the company. By ſuch means, he 
the friendſhip of all the principal perſons in the 
who preſently found, that they could not get 
any perſon in cither of the ſhips ſuch gifts as 
| beſto:ved on the lower orders of the people. This 
uct naturally loft him the favour of Otoo, and of 
with hom he ſhould have been careful to culti- 
an acquaintance. His ſiſter and his brother-in-law 


ve laid a ſcheme for plundering him, which they 
I have cone completely, but for the interference of 
. n Cook, who took the moſt uſeful articles this 
ler had under his care, and for bad theſe greedy re- 
to appear at Huaheine all the time he continued 
© dociety-Iulands, whither he intended directing his 


e alter leaving Otaheite, according to the plan of 
ſoyage. , 


ut before we 
we ſha! 5 
we Mall here preſent the reader with a ſum- 
F View of the moſt 
of ih & moit remarkable cuſtoms and man- 
n i nauves of Otaheite, and-ſuch other par- 
We could not have introduced ſo properly 


re, without breaking in upon the thread of our 


3 


, uUve, 


: 


of the iſland. After he and 


Whatever deſigns the Spaniards might have on 


en the other man, ſpoke of him as an inconſidera- 


opinion of him. In ſhort, thoſe two adventurers 


File very unkindly joined a ſelect body, that ſeemed 


purſue the captain's track any fur- 
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C HAP. XV. 


Soil, Perſans, Dwellings, Habits, Di 1 a va 
riaus Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants of Otabeite. Their 
Feod and Manner of Eating. Birds and Beaſts pecu- 


liar to the Iſland. 


HE inhabitants of Otaheite have the happineſs 

to be fituate on an iſland, which, though within 
the tropics, may be reckoned as one of the moſt healthy 
in the world. M. Bougainville, who viſited this place, 
as we have already mentioned, takes notice, that the 
greateſt part of his ſailors who were ſent on ſhore for 
the cure of diſorders occaſioned by heat, ſalt provifions, 


and other cauſes incidenta] to long voyages, here re- 


gained their ſtrength, finding the land fertile, and the 
warmth of the ſea tempered with the pureſt air. 

The ſoil, which is of a blackiſh colour, is watered 
by a number of rivulets. y 
through which the river flows, there are ſeveral houſes 
with walled gardens, and plenty of fowls and hogs. 
Channels are cut in many places to conduct the water 
from the hills to the plantations. Streams meander 


through various windings, and ſtupendous mountains 


overhang the vallies. 'I owards the fea, the view is de- 
lightful, the ſides of the hills being covered with trees, 
and the vallies with graſs. No under-wood was found 
beneath the trees, neither on the ſides or bottoms of the 
hills, but there was plenty of good graſs. Many fine 
ſprings guſh from the borders of the mountains, all of 
which are covered with wood on the ſides, and fern on 
the ſummits. Sugar- cane grdws without cultivation on 
the high land, as alſo turmeric and ginger. 

This iſland, known by the general name of OrARHETTE; 
forms two diſtinct kingdoms, which are united by a nar- 
row neck of land. The largeſt of theſe is called by the 
natives Tiarrabou, or Otaheite-Nue; the ſmaller Opou- 
reonu, or Otaheite-Ete. 

It is ſurrounded by a reef of coral rocks, forming 
ſeveral bays, among which the principal is Port-Royal, 
called by the natives Matavai. The country affords a 
beautiful proſpect. It riſes in ridges, forming moun- 
tains in the middle of the iſland, that may be ſeen at the 
diſtance of ſixty miles. Towards the ſea, it is level, 
and covered with fruit-trees of divers kinds, but par- 
ticularly the cocoa-nut. In this part are the houſes of 
the inhabitants, which do not form villages, being ranged 
along the whole border, at about fifty yards diſtance from 
each other. . 

The vegetable productions of this iſland are as va- 
rious as numerous in their reſpective ſpecies. There 
are 8 cocoa- nuts, bananas of many ſorts, 
ſweet potatoes, plantains, yams, a delicious fruit known 
here by the name of jamby, ſugar-cane, the paper-mul- 
berry, ginger, turmeric, and ſeveral ſorts of figs, all of 
which the toil produces ſpontaneouſly, or with very little 
culture. They have the ava-ave, from which they ex- 

A a tract 


On the borders of the vallev 
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tract the- intoxicating liquor already .deſcribed in the 
other iſlands. A moſt extraordinary tree here received 
the name of Barringtonia. The leaves are of a moſt 
beautiful white, tipped with a bright crimſon. It is called 


huddos by the natives, who affirm, that its fruit, which 
is a large nut, being bruiſed, mixed with ſhell-fiſh, and 


ſtrewed in the ſea, has an effect fo intoxfrating upon 
the fiſh, that they will come to the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, and ſuffer themſelves to be taken with hands. There 
are other plants of a ſimilar quality in theſe climates, 
particularly one called tulle, which grows on another 
iſland,- and intoxicates fiſh in the ſame manner as the 
barringtonia or huddoo. It is remarked from obſerva- 
tion, that the fiſh caught by means of theſe intoxicating 
lants, were neither nauſeous or unwholeſome. There 
are alſo the wharra, pandanus, and a ſort of ſhady trees, 
covered with a dark green foliage, bearing what they call 
golden apples, which reſemble, in flavour and juicinels, 
the anana, or pine. — 
The people of Otaheite are robuſt, well pro- 
portioned, comely, and alert. With reſpect to ſta- 
ture, the men in general are from five feet ſeven to 
five feet ten inches. The talleſt man ſeen by Captain 
Wallis, meaſured ſix feet three inches and an half; and 
Otoo, King of Otaheite, is deſcribed by Captain Cook 
as reaching that ſtature. Monſieur de Bougainville 
ſays, they would, in point of form, be moſt ex- 
cellent models for painting an Hercules or a Mars. 
The ſtandard of the women in genera] is near three 


inches ſhorter. Their noſes are generally rather flat, 


though in other reſpects they are handſome and agree- 
able, having delicate ſkins, eyes fully expreſſive, and 
teeth beautifully white and even. Their hair 1s for the 
moſt part black, though ſome, in contradiſtinction from 
the natives of Aſia, Africa, and America, in general, 
\ have it brown, red, or flaxen; the children of both 
Jexes in particular have that of the latter colour. The 
complexion of the men is tawny, though that of thoſe 
who go upon the water is reddiſh. The women are of 
a fine clear olive colour, or what we call a brunette. 
The men wear their beards in various forms, plucking 
out a great part. Contrary to the cuſtom of moſt other 
nations, the women of this country cut their hair ſhort, 
whereas the men wear it Jong, ſometimes hanging looſe 
upon their ſhoulders, and at other times, tied in a knot 
on the crown of the head, in which they ſtick the 
feathers of birds of various colours. Like the 
Chineſe, the principal men of the ifland ſuffer the 
nails of their fingers to grow very long as a badge of 
honour, and as an indication of their not being ſubject 
to any ſervile employment. The nail of the middle- 
finger on the. right-hand, was obſerved to be ſhort; 
but the reaſon of that peculiarity could not be 
learned. Their mien and deportment are perfectly 
graceful. 
Tattowing or puncturing is in general practiſed here 
with both ſexes, and performed in the ſame manner as 


at the other iſlands in theſe ſeas already deſcribed. They | 


| which only one fide was tattowed, the other hat 


| girls go naked, the former till they are ſeven at 


— 
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uſually undergo this operation at the age of aboy 
twelve years, and in different parts of the bod * 
which ſuffer moſt ſeverely, are the breech = 0 
which are marked with arches, carried one aboy : 
a conſiderable way up the back. J 

Mr. Banks, who accompanied Captain ( 
preſent at the operation of tattowing performed 
poſteriors of a girl between twelve and thittecn d 
age. The inſtrument uſed had twenty tech 
each ſtroke, which was repeated every moment 
an ichor or ſerum tinged with blood. The 57 
pain with great reſolution for ſome minutes 
length it became ſo intolerable, that ſhe bur os 
violent exclamations; but the operator, not 
ing the moſt earneſt entreaties to deſiſt, wa, jw 
ble, whilſt two women who attended upon the q 
both chid and beat her for ſtruggling. The q 
had continued for thè ſpace of a quarter of any 
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dergone the fame ceremony ſome time before, 3 
arches upon the loins, which they deem the mot; 
mental, was yet to be made, 

Their dreſs conſiſts of cloth and matting of j 
kinds; the firſt they wear in fine, the latter in fo 
ther. Two pieces of this cloth or matting comp 
dreſs ; one of them having a hole in the middle to; 
head through, the long ends hang before and þy 
the other pieces, which are between four and fix 
long, and about one broad, they wrap round d 
in an eaſy manner. The men's dreſs differs fn 
women's in this inftance, that in one part of t 


ment, inſtead of falling below the knees, it is | te ſubjects 
between ie legs. This dreſs is worn by al m , they wc 
people; but that of the better ſort of women cali Novelty 


their int. 
n they deri 
ts reſerved 
dther. Th 
ploſion of 
former dre 
Ieir mode of 
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iddle; ant 
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a great quantity of materials. In the heat of & 
both ſexes wear only a piece of cloth tied row 
waiſt. They have ſmal} bonnets made of can 
leaves or matting, conſtructed, in a few mins 
ſhade their faces from the ſun. The ornamentsd 


ſexes conſiſt of feathers, flowers, ſhells, and peath 
the latter are more worn by the women. bj 


years old, and the latter till they are five or fx. } 
clothes are in general ſtrongly perfumed. They 
cuſtom in many hot countries of anointing d 
with cocoa- nut oil, the ſmell of which 8 
agreeable. «+ . 

The chief uſes for which the houſes of the 
tants of Otaheite are deſigned, are to ſleep 1h! 
avoid rain; as in fair weather, they eat in the 98 
under the ſhade of trees. They are at beſt bal 
and in general without diviſion or apartments. l 
reſembles our thatched houſes, and conſiſts of f 
ſides, inclining to each other. The floor 5% 
with hay, over which they ſpread mats. The fal 
houſes is proportioned to the number of the l 
and the ſeveral departments adapted for the N 
ence of the different ranks. The maſter alle 
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in the middle; round them the married peo- 
ext the unmarried females; then, at ſome diſ- 
che unmarried men; then the ſervants at the ex- 

© of the ſhed, but, in fair weather, in the open 
The houſes of the chiefs differ in ſome particu- 
aving more convenient apartments conſtructed for 
Some are ſo formed as to be carried in ca- 
they are very ſmall, and encloſed with leaves of 
ocoa-nut, but the air nevertheleſs penetrates; 
are deſigned only for the accommodation of the 


ich reſpect to the diſpoſition and temper of theſe 

ers, it has been remarked, that their paſſions are 

t, and ſubject to frequent tranſitions from one ex- 
to another, eſpecially after the ſucceſſion of grief 

wpture. As they ſeem abſorbed in luxury, it 1s na- 

to ſuppole them unable to endure pain in an 
degree; but it will appear otherwiſe, when ob- 
| that the women undergo the moſt excruciating 
es from their own hands on the death of rela- 
as will hereafter be deſcribed. They point 
ticular friends, by taking off a part of their 

g and putting it on them. Their treatment 
r countrymen, after prejudices ariſing from 

ty had ſubſided, was generous and courteous. 
engaging look from a native was. returned by a 
from any of our countrymen, they would avail 
elves of the opportunity to prefer the requeſt of 
or ſome other bauble ; but maintained an even- 

of temper whether granted or denied. When 
requency and importunity of their ſolicitations 
ze ſubjects for the diſplay of ſarcaſm amongſt our 
they would only carry it off with an hearty 

Novelty was the leading topic of their conver- 

; their intercourſe with ſtrangers, and the infor- 
n they derived, and obſervations they made, were 
as reſerved for the entertainment and diverſion of 
ther. Though they always expreſſed emotions at 
ploſion of gunpowder, they overcame, by degrees, 
former dread and apprehenſion. 

Kir mode of paying obeiſance to ſtrangers or ſupe- 
at a firſt meeting, is by uncovering themſelves to 
idle; and they have a common phraſe when 

dne incezes, Tn « May the Good Ge- 
rake you!” or, « May not the Evil Genius lull 
cep : 

Journ they poſſeſs many good qualities, they par- 
as We have ſeen, of the propenſity to theft, that 
erles the inhabitants of the South-Sea iflands in 

l. The terrible apprehenſions of the effects of fire- 

5 upon every occaſion, ſeldom failed of producing 

ution. 

de of the natives having the dexterity to g the 
perceived, and ſteal a hatchet, the gunner of 

Poiphin, who was commandin officer of 4 ter! 
on ſhore, ignißed br f 2 a waterin 
ned: "Ars y 1igns to an old man who 

= 5 eee commerce on the part of 
de ottence committed, and drew out ſome 


| of his people, as if he would have gone into the woods 


in queſt of the delinquent. The old man, intimidated 
by this ſpecious preparation, gave the officer to un- 
derſtand he would prevent the execution of his deftgn, 
by reſtoring the article miſſed ; and ſetting off immedi- 
ately, returned in a very ſhort time with the article ſtolen. 
The gunner inſiſting on the thief being produced, it 
was complied with, though with apparent reluctance; 
and being known to be an old offender, he was tent 
priſoner on board. The captain, however, only puniſh- 
ed him with apprehenſion, and then diſmiſſed and ſent 
him on ſhore. He was received on his return by his 
countrymen with loudeſt acclamations, and carried off 
in triumph by them into the woods. Conſcious, how- 
ever, of the lenity of the gunner, he expreſſed his grati- 
tude by preſenting him with a roaſted bog, and ſome 
bread-fruit. 55 | 

Another trait of the diſpoſition of theſe people is, 
that they have not an idea of any thing being indecent, 
and tranſgreſs the rules of modeſty, without the leaſt 
ſenſe of ſhame, or notion of impropriety. Notwiths 
ſtanding this diſpoſition, the wives here owe their huſ- 
bands a blind ſubmiſſion, nor does the paſſion of jealouty 
prevail amongſt them in the leaſt degree. 

The ſagacity of theſe people in foretelling the 
weather, particularly the quarter from whence the wind 
will blow, is very extraordinary. In their long voy- 
ages, they ſteer by the ſun in the day, and in the night 
by the ſtars, all of which they diſtinguiſh ſeparately by 
names, and know in what part of the heavens they will 
appear in any of the months during which they are vi- 
ſible in their horizon. They can alſo determine with' 
preciſion the times of their annual appearing or diſap- 
pearing. | 

Vegetables compoſe the chief part of the diet of the 
common people of this iſland, whilſt thoſe of exglted 
rank feed on the fleſh of hogs, dogs, and fowls, and 
gormandize to an exceſs. Amongſt the articles of ve- 
getable food, are the bread-fruit, bananas, plantains, 
yams, apples, and a ſour fruit, which, though not plea- 
fant in itſelf, affords an agreeable reliſh to roaſted 
bread-fruit, with which it is frequently beaten up. 
The bread-fruit, which is the chief ſupport of theſe peo- 
ple, is attended with no other trouble after the tree is 
planted, than that of climbing to gather its produce. 
When the fruit is not in ſeaſon, its dehciency is ſupplicd 
with cocoa-nuts, bananas, and plantains. 

A very common diſh, is a pudding compoſed of 
bread-fruit, plantains, taro, and pandanus-nuts, each 
raſped, ſcraped, or beat up very fine, and baked by 
itſelf. A quantity of the juice of cocoa-nut kernels is 
put into a large tray or wooden veſſel, in which the 
other articles from the oven are put, together with 
ſome hot ſtones, in order to make the contents ſim- 
mer. Three or four perſons are employed in ſtirring 
up the ſeveral ingredients, till they are perfectly incor- 
porated, and the juice of the cocoa-nut turns to oil; 
and, at laſt, the whole mals is nearly of the conſiſtency 
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of a haſty-pudding. Some of thefe puddings are | 
excellent, and few that we make in England equa] to 
them. 

They ſubſtitute, inſtead of the bread- fruit, a kind of 
paſte made of cocoa- nuts, bananas, and plantains, which 
they gather before the bread Aruit is perfectly ripe, and 
lay in heaps, covering it cloſely with leaves. It then 
ferments, after which the core is extracted, and the 
fruit put into a hole dug in the earth, which is lined 
with graſs. This is alſo covered with leaves, and preſ- 
fed down with a weight of ſtones. This occaſions a 
great fermentation ; when the fruit becomes ſour, it is 
then baked and eaten. It will keep a conſiderable time 
before it is baked, and afterwards. The paſte fo made, 
is called Maline. Different diſhes are made of the bread- 
fruit itſelf. 

Their method of killing ſuch animals are intended 
for food, is by ſuffocation; ſtopping the mouth and 
noſe with their hands. This done, they ſinge off the 
hair, by holding the animal over a fire, and ſcraping 
him with a ſhell. They then cut him up with the ſame 
inſtrument, take out, waſh the entrails, and put them 
into cocoa-nut ſhells, together with the blood. Such 
dogs as are deſigned for food, are fed wholly upon vege- 
tables; and ſome of our countrymen who have taſted 
the fleſh of that animal thus fed, have declared it to be 
little inferior to lamb. 

In dreſſing their food, they obſerve the following 
proceſs. Firſt, the fire is xindled by rubbing one piece 
of dry wood upon the ſide of another. Ihen digging 
a pit about half a foot deep, and two or three yards in 
circumference, they pave the bottom with large peb- 
ble-ſtones, which they lay down very ſmooth and even, 
and kindle a fire in it with dry wood, leaves, and 
the hutks of cocoa-nuts. They take out the embers 
when the ſtones are ſufficiently heated, and, after rak- 
ing up the athes on every ſide, cover the ſtones with 
a layer of cocoa-nut leaves, and wrap up the animal that 
is to be drefied in the leaves of the plantain. If it is 
a large hog, they ſplit ir; but if a ſmall one, they wrap 
it up whole. Having placed it in the pit, and covered 
it with hot embers, they lay upon them bread-fruit and 
yams, Which are alſo wrapped in the leaves of the 
plantain. Over theſe they frequently ſpread the re- 
mainder of, the embers, mixing among them ſome of 
the hot ſtones, with more cocoa-nuts among them, and 
then cloſe up all with earth, fo that the heat is kept 
in. The oven is kept thus cloſed a longer or ſhorter 

—- time, according to the fize of the meat that is 
dreſ̃ing. 

The uſual ſauce to their food is ſalt- water: thoſe who 
live near the fea, have it furniſhed as it is wanted; thoſe 
at a diſtance keep it in large bamboos. The kernels 
of the cocoa-nut furniſh them with another ſauce, which, 
made into paite, ſomething of the conſiſtence of but- 
ter, are beaten up wich falt water, that has a very 
ſtrong flavour, and, at firſt, ſeems nauſeous, but after 


veing uſed ſome time, is much reliſhed. Till viſited by 


— — 


the Engliſh, they were quite unacqua 
the method of boiling, having no veſſels that yz 
fire. | 


The females here are totally excluded from wv 


them a 4q 
doing, a 
roat, by! 
Dome breac 


ciety whilft at their meals. Such indeed v. 
7 in favour of this cuſtom, that they N He 1 
diſguſt even at their viſitants eating in the 6 . of 
women, and of the ſame food. And e word 1 4 
ſo accuſtomed to this mode of ſeparation, that N * 5 * 
ropeans .could-never prevail with them to Partzl 1 1 1 
them at their table when they were dining in cg an. 5 
When any of them has been occaſionall; 2. ca 
* : . canonally alone the ſeame! 
woman, ſhe has ſometimes eaten; but not only & AU 
the greateſt reluctance, but extorted the {iron called a: 
mites of ſecrecy. Even brothers and ſiſters amel reat mod 
have their ſeparate, baſkets of proviſions, and 1 
apparatus for their meals. The women have te ne of our 
ſeparately prepared by boys for this purpoſe. e nature 
They uſually eat under the ſhade of a f perfume t 
tree; their table- cloth is compoſed of broad g Vintire 
ſpread in great abundance. If a perſon of raub & which a 
attended by a number of ſervants, who fe 1 not, or C 
ſelves round him. Before he begins his meal, tey g to the 
his mouth and hands very clean, and repes s than 
practice ſeveral times while he is eating. f ration of 
off the find of the bread-fruit with his firzs theſe peop! 
nails. He never eats apples before they ar als. 
to do which, a ſmall ſhell, of a kind that 3 eaſes in £ 
picked up every where, is toſſed to him bra as in ma 
the attendants. Whilft he is eating, he al to lepro! 
drinks a ſmall quantity of ſalt-water, either at ruptions. 
cocoa- nut ſhell which is placed by him, or c bodies, bu 
hand. If he eats fiſh, it is dreſſed and wre hon was m 
canvas; the fiſh being broken into a cocoa-nut i ed with c 
water, he feeds himſelf by taking up a piece ouſly are 
fingers of one hand, and bringing with it a5 au > gout. I 
the ſalt- water as he can retain in the hollow « $ lurzeon, 
When he dines on fleſh, a piece of bambco 8 POX. 
to him to ſerve as a knife; having ſplit it tran e Crew of 
with his nail, it becomes fit for uſe, and u i ume af 
| divides the fleſh. He crams a great quant 3 e entailec 


mouth at a time, and ends his fepaſt by fps 
bread- fruit peunded and mixed with water, 4 
brought to the conſiſtency of an unbaked ca 
then waſhes his mouth and hands; at the = 
the attendants cloſe the cocoa-nut ſhells that A 
uſed, and place every thing that js left 13 
baſket. _— 
Such is their averſion to feeding themſelves 2 
of the chiefs, on a viſit on board an Eurcpes 
would have gone without his dinner, it = "2 
vants had not fed him. Some of the Englith b 
portunity of obſerving a fingular inſtance ® * 
Arriving, upon an excurſion, at a neat hou -y 
a very corpulent man, who ſeemed to be 2 ＋ 1 
diſtrict, lolling at his caſe, while two enn. 4 
paring his deſert, by beating up with water 1 ö 
fruit and bananas in a large wooden bo 
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= 0 woman who {at near him, crammed into 


-oat, by handfuls, the remains of a large baked fiſh 
"me bread-fruit, which he ſwallowed molt voraci- 
He had a heavy phlegmatic countenance, which 
Ito indicate, that all his enjoyment centered in the 
-ation of his appetite, ,07, in other words, that he 
4 to live merely to gormandize. 
he people of Otaheite appear to have an averſion to 
g liquors, their chief drink being water, or milk 
cocoa-nut. If any of them had drank too freel 7 
the ſeamen they ever after refuſed the liquor whic 
roduced that effect. They have the intoxicating 
© called ava-ava, but they uſe the liquor from it 
-eat moderation. Sometimes they chew. the root, 
metimes eat it wholly, ; SIT f 
he of our people made particular inquiry concern- 
e nature of the perfume- root, with which, the na- 
perfume their clothes and oils. An Indian, more 
nunicative than the reſt, pointed out to him ſeveral 
>, which are ſometimes uſed as ſubſtitutes ; but he 
| not, or could not point out the real plants. Ac- 
Z to the accounts received afterwards, there are 
es than fourteen different plants uſed in the 
ration of perfume, from which it appears, 
heſe people were particularly fond of a compound 
ls. 
eaſes in general do not prevail ſo much in this 
as in many others. The natives, however, are 
to leprous complaints, which appear in cutane- 
ruptions. Some had ulcers in different parts of 
bodies, but they were fo little regarded, that no ap- 
hon was made to Cure them. 'I hey are ſometimes 
ed with cholics and coughs, and thoſe who live 
jouſly are liable to the attack of a diforder fimilar 
> gout. It is affirmed by Monſieur de Bougain- 
1 þ lurzeon, that many had evident marks of the 
DOX. 
e crew of the French ſhip that viſited this iſland 
t ume after Captain Wallis had left it, are ſaid 
ve entailed the venereal diſeaſe upon the natives. 
+ £217 of Captain Cook's people, in 1760, had 
cted it during a ſtay of three months. The na- 
Eritnguithed it by a name implying rottenneſs, 
2 more extenſive fignification. They deſcribed 
der ings which the firſt victims to its rage en- 
1 * moſt moving terms; and aſſured our peo- 
* cauſed the hair and nails to rot off, and the 
dat trom ine bones; that it excited ſuch dread 
Doug he inhabitants, that, fearing infecti- 
E U ted were abandoned by their neareſt relati- 
Fee per in exareme miſery. Bu they 
* "hank dun out a ſpecific remedy for it, as 
e -200uring under the dreadful ſymptoms 
toned pon tuture viſits. | 
"DK SES of the ſick belongs to the prieſts, 
8 W gener ally conſiſts in pronoun- 
m 0% Words, after which the. leaves of the 
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uantity of fermented. ſour paſte; while this 
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cocoa-tree plant are applied to the fingers and tots of 
the ſick; ſo that nature is left to conflict with the diſeaſe 
without the aſſiſtance of art. Without medical know- 
ledge, they appear to poſſeſs conſiderable ſkill in ſurgery, 
which they diſplayed while Ce Dolphin lay in Port- 
Royal harbour. One of the crew, who, on ſhore, hap- 
pened to run a large ſplinter into his foot, and the 
ſurgeon not being at hand, one of his comrades en- 
deavoured to take it out with a pen- knife; but, after 
giving the man great pain, he was obliged to deſiſt. 
An old native, of a friendly, focial diſpoſition, hap- 
pening to be preſent, called a man of his country from 
the other fide of the river, who, having examined the 
lacerated foot, fetched a ſhell from the beach, which 
he broke to a point with his teeth, and with this in-“ 
ſtrument laid open the wound, and extracted the ſplinter. 
While this operation was performing, the old man 
went a little way into a wood, and returned with ſome 
gum, which he applied to the wound with a piece of 


clean cloth that was wrapped round him, and in the ſpace 


of two days it was perfectly healed. The ſurgeon of the 
ſhip procured ſome of this gum, which was produced by 
the apple tree, and uſed it as a vulnerary balſam with 

eat ſucceſs. - Captain Cook ſaw many of the natives 
with dreadful ſcars, and amongſt the reſt, one man, 
whoſe face was almoſt entirely deſtroyed, his noſe-bone 
included was quite flat, and one cheek 2nd one eye were 
ſo beaten in, that the hollow would almoſt receive a 
man's fiſt, yet no ulcer remained. 

Among the birds found on this iſlagd, are ſmall pa- 
roquets, very remarkable on account of the mix- 
ture of blue and red on their feathers. There is ano- 
ther ſort of a greeniſn colour, with a few red ſpots ; theſe 
were frequently ſeen tame in the houſes of the natives, 
who valued them for their red feathers. Here is a 
king-fiſher, of a dark green, with a collar of the ſame 
hue round his white throat; a large cuckoo, and a blue 
heron. There are ſmall birds of various Kinds, which 
harbour in the ſhade of the bread- fruit, and other trees. 
Contrary to the commonly- received notion, that birds in 
warm climates are not remarkable for their ſong, theſe 
have 2 very agreeable note. 

The domeſtic poultry here are cocks and hens, exact! 
like thoſe in Europe. There are beſides wild-ducks, 116 
turtle-doves, and large pigeons, of à dark blue plumage, 
and excellent taſte. 

The only quadrupeds in the iſland are hogs, dogs, 
and rats. The natives are ſaid t@ have 2 ſcrupulous 
rezard for the latter, and that they will by no means 
kill them. But Captain Cook, in 1779, turned 2 num- 
ber of cats on the iſland, from which, it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, the number of theſe favoured vermin muſt be 
reduced. | 

On comparing various accounts, it appears, that 
muſquitos and flies infeſt the iſland; but this ſeems 
to be only at certain ſeaſons, and in particular 
places. Here were found neither frogs, toads, ſcor- 
pions, centipedes, ar any kind of ſerpent. *The 
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moſt troubleſome inſe& was the ant, of which there 
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nut they make thread, with which they faſten the dif- 


'crawa ; they are capable of holding any kind of fiſh. 
they fix a tuft of hair made to reſemble a fiſh. Inſtead 


with which they can ſtrike fiſh more effectually than 
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were but few. . 

They have fiſh in great variety, and of excellent fla- 
vour. Their principal employment is to catch, and their 
principal luxury to eat, cem. ö ̃ 

They make ropes and lines, and thereby provide 
themſelves with fiſhing- nets, of the bark of a tree, which 
ſupplies the want of hemp: of the fibres of the cocoa- 


ferent parts of their canvas, and ſubſerve other pur- 
ſes. Their fiſhing- lines are made from the bark of a 
nettle which grows on the mountains, and is called 
Their hooks are made of mother-of- pearl, to which 
of being bearded, the point turns inwards. They have 
a kind of ſeine, made of a coarſe broad graſs, the blades 
of which are like flags. Theſe they twiſt and tie 
together in a looſe manner, till the neck, which 1s 
about as wide as a large ſack, is from fixty to eighty fa- 
thoms long. This ſeine they haul in ſhoal, ſmooth wa- 
ter, and its own weight keeps it ſo cloſe to the ground, 
that ſcarcely a ſingle fiſh can eſcape. They have har- 
s made of cane, and pointed with hard wood, | 


1 


an European can with one loaded with iron. The 

have no method, however, of ſecuring a fiſn when they 
have only pierced it with their harpoon, as the inſtru- 
ment is not faſtened to a line. Pieces of coral are uſed 
as files to form mother-of-pearl and other hard ſhells 
into the ſhape required. 


— 


CHAP. XVI. | 


Language, Manufattures, Succeſſion, Manner of em- 
balming the Dead, Dances, Muſical Inſtruments, Go- 


vernment, Cuſtoms, Human Sacrifices, and Manner 


ef treating the Balies of the Chiefs that fall in Battle 
at Otaherte. e 


IT H regard to the language of theſe iſlanders, 
we are not ſufficiently acquainted with it to 


ſpeak of its extent; however, by ſuch ſpecimens as have | 
been ſeen, it appears to be rather expreſſive than copi- 


ous; few wants commonly producing few words 
amongſt all the children of Adam; dialects of this lan- 
guage, however, are found to be uſed at moſt of the 
Jouthern iſlands. 

The principal manufacture of Otaheite is cloth; of 
this there are three forts, all which are made out of the | 
bark of different trees, namely, the mulberry, the 
bread-fruit, and a tree which bears ſome reſemblance 1 
to the Weit-Indian wild fig-tree. The firſt of theſe | 
produces the fineſt, which is ſeKlom worn but by thoſe 
of the firſt rank. The next fort is made of the bread- | 
fruit tree; and the laſt, of that which reſembles the 


wild fig-tree. But this laſt fort, though the coarſeſt, 


/ 
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the bark 
harraw. 


is ſcarcer than either of the other two, which 4 
factured only in ſmall quantities, as the ſame g 
uſed in manufacturing all theſe cloths in gener 


re va 
They ſoak the bark of the tree for tw n 5 nig 
days in water; then take it out, and ſeparate f. t into Up 
from the external coat, by ſcraping it with a is ſoon W 
which it is ſpread out on plantain-leayes, play ey are Ve 
or three layers over one another, care beins x men and v 
make it of an equal thickneſs in every pat. of many 
ſtate it continues till it is almoſt dry, when 14 
| fo firmly, that it may be taken from the proud gramatic 
out breaking. After this proceſs, it is laid on: kind of 
board, and beaten with an inſtrument made fix b 2 of 
poſe, of the compact heavy wood called Eton fiſts of 
ſtrument is about fourteen inches long, and ab an long 
in circumference; it is of a quadrangular ſhape, ged 
of the four ſides is marked with longitudinal e of the 
furrows, differing in this inſtance, that there js, Et by 
lar gradation in the width and depth of the on attitudes 
each of the ſides; the coarſer fide not contain their inf: 
than ten of theſe furrows, while the fineſt is s ſcarcely 
with above fifty. It is with that fide of & pf the ſtag 
where the grooves are deepeſt and wideſt, that cir princi 
gin to beat their cloth, and, proceeding ; rum. Th 
finiſh with that which has the greateſt nunks ſound no 
this beating, the cloth is extended in a man are ſoun 
to the gold that is formed into leaves by the þ er, inſtead 
and it is alſo marked with ſmall channels, one noſt 
thoſe which are viſible on paper, but rather y are made 
it is in general beat very thin, but when ther the ſtops th 
thicker than common, they take two or thre] the midd] 
and paſte them together with a kind of glue ents are | 
from the root called Pea. This cloth become The di 
ing white by bleaching, and is dyed of 2 0 cylindrica 
brown, or black colour; the firſt is exceeding other with 
and equal, if not ſuperior, to any in Enroe x hands in 
make the red colour from the mixture of tie ing of tw. 
uy A neither of which uſed ſeparate! can likew 
28. | are gene! 
The whole proceſs of making cloth is perk hey have 
women, who are dreſſed in old dirty rags d i mark, but 
and have very hard hands. They prepare 38 long; the 
which is made by mixing the yellow juice i dillance ab 
ſpecies of fig, called by the natives a, 
greeniſh juice of a ſort of fern, or of {iti en 
which produce a bright crimſon, and this # aten 
rub with their hands if the whole piece 8 1 1 
formly of the fame colour; or they make uſe he early £ 
boo-recd, if it is to be marked or ſprini 2 p 
ferent patterns. This colour fades very ſox Franks or © 
comes of a dirty red, beſides being liable w ſuperior gor 
by rain, or other accidents: The cloth, boeh du; Manah, 
is dyed, or rather ſtained with it, is big Villain, ac 
the natives, and worn only by perſons ot 708 Under th 
them. Their matting manufacture is alſo * people. 
ble: it conllitutes a great part of their em . land 
may be ſaid, in its produce, to excel 2} * ned the Gr. 


The materials they work up for this purpoſe 
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1 
NrSCOVERIES. ] 
—— 
f trees, and the leaves of a plant they 
3 "The uſes to which they apply their 
are various: on that of the canvas kind, they 
n the night, and fit in the day. The fine ſort they 
t into upper garments in rainy weather, as their 
is ſoon wetted through. | 
ey are very dextrous at baſket and 
nen and women are employed at it, 
of many different patterns. 
— 


tic haiva, or play, conſiſts of dancing, 
12 of comedy, or rather farce. The per- 
rs are of both ſexes. The muſic on this occa- 
conſiſts of drums only: it laſts about two hours, 


LS 


wicker-work ; 
and they make 


d. 7 78 
4 of their dances is called Timoredee, which is 


rmed by eight or ten young girls, and conſiſts of 
attitudes and geſtures, in which "y are trained 
their infancy. Their motions are ſo very regu- 
$ ſcarcely to be excelled by the beſt performers upon 
ff the ſtages of Europe. 

cir pri — . inſtrumvats are the flute and 
rum, Their flutes have only two ſtops, and there- 
ſound no more than four notes by hali-tones. 
ate ſounded like our German-flute, only the per- 
er, inſtead of applying it to the mouth, blows it 
one noſtril, ſtopping the other with his thumb. 
y are made of a hollow bamboo, about a foot long. 
the ſtops they apply the fore-finger of the left-hand, 
the middle-finger of the right. While theſe in- 
ents are ſounding, others {ing and keep time to 
The drum is made of a hollow block of wood, 
cylindrical form, ſolid at one end, and covered at 
other with a ſhark's ſkin. They are beaten with 
x hands inſtead of ſticks. Their ſkill extends to 
ing of two drums of different notes into concord : 
can likewifẽ bring their flutes into uniſon. Their 
bs are generally extemporary, and in rhime. 

hey have the exerciſe of throwing the lance, not 


lonz; the mark is the bowl of the plantain, and 
dillance about twenty yards. 


—2,¶ ͤG G 


The form of government in Otaheite, though ra- 

unſettled, and in ſome degree apparently uncer- 
„ dears a reſemblance, in point of ſubordination, 
the early ſtate of all the nations in Europe when 


Franks or Claſſes, viz. Earee Rabie, ſignifying king, 
ſuperior governor ; Earee, anſwering to the title of 
bu; Manabouni, to that of vaſſal; and Tewte2o, to that 
aan, according to the old law term amongſt 
Cnder the latter is included the loweſt order of 
people, 

ne and is divided into what our countrymen | 
ed the Greater and Leſſer Peninſula, generally go- 


mark, but for diſtance. The weapon is about nine 


ler the feudal] ſyſtem. The people are divided into 


| 


OTAHETTE. 
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times longer, and upon the whole 1s generally well | 


— 


whole iſland; 
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verned by two independent kings: but Captain Cook, 
however, left Otoo in the ſituation of monarch of the 
et there was a dependent prince of the 
ſmaller Peninſula. Earierahie, great king, or em- 
peror, is their higheſt title. Earie, is applied to a 
petty king, or a conſiderable chief, though ſometimes 
the monarch 1s content with that title. | 
As children in this country ſucceed to the title and 
authority of their fathers as ſoon as they are born, 
the ſovereignty of the king of courſe ceaſes as ſoon 
as he has a ſon born. It is ſo likewiſe with the Haree, 
or baron, as the ſon ſucceeds to the titles and ho- 
nours of his father as ſoon as he is born. He is indeed 


reduced to the rank of a private man, all marks of 


reſpect being transferred to the ſon. But here it is pro- 
per to obſerve, with reſpect to the former, that a regent 
is choſen, and the father generally retains his power 
under that title, till the ſon becomes of age; and as 
to the latter, that the eſtates remain in his poſſeſſion, 
and under the management of the father, to the ſame 

10d. | 
The ſubordination of the Towtows, or lower claſs, 
deſerves attention. Though employed in feeding the 
animals for their luxurious chiefs, they are not ſuffered 
to taſte a morſel of their food. They undergo, with- 
out daring to repine, the ſevereſt chaſtiſements, if 
through the unavoidable means of a concourſe, they 
preſs upon or incommode the king, or any chief, in 
his progreſs; and this ſubordination is preferved with- 
out any formal power veſted in the king to enforce it. 
He does not appear to have any military force, either to 
awe his ſubjects into obedience, or ſuppreſs a ſpecies 
of rebellion. He has no body or life- guard; the ba- 
rons who attend his perſon do not go armed; ſo that 
the diſtinction of rank that is maintained here, mult be 
attributed to the placid and complacent diſpoſition of 
the people in general. x 

Notwabllenda this diſtinction of rank, and its 
conſequent ſubordination, the neceſſaries of life are 
within the reach of every individual, at the expence of 
very moderate labour; and if the higher claſs poſſeſs 
excluſively fome articles of luxury, as pork, fiſh, 
fowls, and cloth, there are no objects here fo 
extremely deſtitute and wretched, as thoſe which 
too often ſhock the humane beholder in more civi- 
lized ſtates. 

The conduct of theſe people does not appear to be 
under the reſtricion of any ſtated form of government. 
From divers caufes, very few actions among them are 
deemed criminal. They have no idea of the"uſe of 
money; though adultery is held criminal, yet as con- 
cubinage with unmarried women is exempt from that 
imputation, it takes off from the temptation to it. Be- 
ſides, in a country where there is very little, or none 
at all of that de!icacy prevalent in more enlightencd or 
civilized parts of the world, a predilection for any one 
woman is not liable to be attended with any ſerious 
conſequences. 
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Adultery, however, is ſometimes puniſhed with a variety of antic tricks, which could anſwer 
death from the hands of the injured party, when under | purpoſe than that of rouſing their paſſion 1 
the influence of a paſſion naturally excited by ſuch a | them for the onſet. The king ſtood by the id 
cauſe ; though in general the women, if detected, only | ſtages, giving the neceſſary orders when to 

undergo a ſevere beating, and the gallant paſſes un- and when to retreat. Great judgment ang 20 
noticed. | | ſeems to be neceſſary in this department, to fen 

The chief defect here, is truſting executive juſlice to | advantage, and to avoid every diſadvantage, 4 

the lawleſs bounds of the injured party, who inflicts | the two canoes cloſed ſtage to ſtage; and after 
puniſhment as judge and executioner on the delinquent | though ſhort conflict, all the troops on Ota 
at his own will, without any reſtrittion. The chiefs, | were ſuppoſed to be killed, and the oppoſt 
however, in acts of flagrant violation of juſtice and hu- | boarded them; when inſtantly Otoo and the x 
manity, ſometimes interpoſe. in the canoe, leaped into the ſea, as if reducy 

A ſort of liveries diſtinguiſh the ſervants of the higher | neceſlity of preſerving their lives by ſwimmin 

claſs. They wear their {aſhes higher or lower in pro- | they ſometimes laſh the two veſſels together 
portion to the rank of their maſters. The ſervants of | head, and fight till all the warriors on one ſides 
the chiefs are diſtinguiſhed by the ſaſh being faſtened | other are killed ; yet this cloſe combat is Never 
cloſe under the arm; thoſe of the inferior rank of no- | tiſed, except when, the contending parties a 


bility by its going round the loins. One circumſtance | mined to conquer, or die. Indeed, in this other, an 

which does honour. to their ſyſtem of government is, one or the other muſt infallibly happen; for ther vahah, u 

the obtaining immediate information of any deſign | give quarter unl.ſs it be to reſerve their prifone ſt, and tl 

that is formed. As a proof of this it is obſerved, that | more cruel death the following day. All the pom D/ Tl 

one of the water caſks being ſtolen from an European | ſtrength of theſe iſlands lie in their navies, hen the! 

veſſel in the night; the tranſaction next morning was | A general encounter on land was never ben ng woe 

univerſally known among the Indians, though, it was | and all their deciſive actions are on the water. i pined to 

evident, the theft was committed in a diſtant part of the time and place of battle are fixed by both pu e fore p 

the iſland. By the ſamę means the Europeans were |* the precedin day and night are ſpent in feaſt 4 ſtand t. 

appriſed of a ſimilar intent the following night; ſo | diverſions. hen the day dawns, they launcht ings and 

0 that in conſequence of placing a centinel over the | noes, make every neceſſary reparation, and wit 3 
1 cafks, the r Who came accordingly was diſap- day begin the battle; the fate of which, ing hſhing 1 
i pointed of his 3 decides the diſpute. The vanquiſhed endend gth, ant 
1 Several parts of the iſland were private property, | ſave themſelves by a precipitate flight ; and tho in boar 
1 deſcending to the heir of the poſſeſſor at his death, and | reach the ſhore fly with their friends to the mount F mo 
fl 4 that deſcent appeared to fall indiſcriminately to man or | for the victors, before their fury abates, ſpare x Weg 
i woman. | | the aged, women, or children. The fſemble tle ſize, d 
N . 9 6a Sed, 4 7 Io very x 
a The number of the inhabitants of one diftri of the | day at the morai, to return thanks to the Eam 4 11 f 
k iſland was eſtimated at 2,400, women and children in- the, victory, and offer there the flain and the pri 4 er 
4 cluded. - | as ſacrifices. A treaty is then ſet on foot; al _ pip 


Captain Cook, on a certain occaſion, receiving in- | conquerors obtain uſually their own terms; wit 
formation from Otoo the king, that the war canoes of | large diſtricts of land, and even whole iſlands, . 
ſeveral of his diſtricts were about to undergo a general | times change their proprietors and maſters. 


Enience 1 
much lor 
ing, and | 


review, went in his boat to take a ſurvey of it. Their One of our moſt celebrated navigators acknovi great ler 
iy war canoes, which are with ſtages whereon they fight, | that their naval armaments exceeded every idea“ neliſh be 
t] amount to about 60 in number; and there are nearly as | formed of the power of this ſmall iſland. Ties gre 
# many more of a ſmaller fize. The captain was ready | remark was made of their dock yards, in which ately wt 
1 to have attended them to Oparree ; but the chiefs re- large canoes, ſome lately built, and others bull which x 
4 ſolved that they would not move till the next day. This | two of which were the largeſt ever ſeen in that ſa worthy o 
4 happened to be a fortunate delay; as it afforded him an | any-where elſe under that name: and it mult cel is 6 
1 opportunity of getting ſome ſight into their manner of | felled, that the power arid conſequence of the 
1 fighting. He therefore deſired Otqo to give orders, | never appeared to ſuch advantage as When! 
1 that ſome of them ſhould go through the neceſſary ma- another occaſion, the fleet of war canoes wa 8 
[1 nceuvres. Two of them were accordingly ordered into | bled. The amount of thoſe collected was 159 
the bay; in one of which were the king, Capt. Cook, | largeſt, beſides 70 ſmaller ones. The concur 
and an officer, and one of the iſlanders went on board | people was more ſurpriſing than the number # 
L another. noes ; for, upon a moderate computation, they d 
= As ſoon as they had got ſufficient ſea room, they | not contain leſs than fifteen hundred Warder 
f faced and advanced, and retreated by turns as quick as | four thouſand rowers or paddlers. Our count 


theic.rowers could paddle. In the mean time, the war- | were given to underſtand, that this formidable * 
riors on the ſtages flouriſhed their weapons, and played only the naval force of a ſingle diſtri, and unt 
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— er EI , a a 
iſh a naval armament in proportion to 
K. ſize. The officers 2 dreſſed in 
ar habits, which conſiſted of a great quantity of 
turbans, breaſt-plates, and helmets ; ſome of the 
were of ſuch a ſize as greatly to encumber the 
Their whole dreſs appeared rather calculated 
ow than uſe, and not adapted to the Fane” 
ed. The veſſels being decorated with flags, 
ers, Kc. made upon the whole a noble ap- 
| o kinds of canoes are here in uſe, one they call 
hs, the other Pahies; the former ſerve for ſhort 
es at ſea, and the latter for long ones. Theſe 
do not differ either in ſhape or ſize, but they are 
degree proportionate, being from ſixty to ſeventy 
length, and-not more than the thirtieth part in 
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th. | 
other, and others uſed for fiſhing. There is alſo 


vahah, which ſerves for war; theſe are by far the 
ſt, and the head and ſtern are conſtderably above 


hen they go to ſea, at the diftance of a few feet, 
ong wooden poles, which are laid acroſs them 
vined to each ſide. A ſtage or platform is raifed 
e fore part, about ten or twelve feet long, upon 
h ſtand the ___ whoſe miflile weapons 
ings and ſpears. neath theſe ſtages the rowers 
ho ſupply the place of thoſe who are wounded. 
fiſhing 38 are from thirty or forty to ten feet 
gth, and thoſe for travelling have a ſmall houſe 
on board, which is faſtenea upon the fore part, 
e better accommodation of =. op of rank, who 
py them both day and night. The Pahies differ 
n ſize, being from ſixty to ſeventy feet long, they 
Io very narrow, and are ſometimes ufed for fight- 
but chiefly for long voyages. In going from one 
to another they are out ſometimes a month, and 
at ſea a fortnight or twenty days; and if they had 
enience to ſtow more proviſions, they could ſtay 
much longer. Theſe veſſels are very uſeful in 
Ing, and putting off from the ſhore in a furf, for by 
great length and high ſtern they landed dry, when 1 
ngirſh, boats could carcely Jand at all, 
he chief parts or pieces of theſe veſſels are formed 

ately without either ſaw, chiſel, or any other iron 

which renders their fabrication more ſurpriſing 
worthy obſervation. "Theſe parts bein ee 
leel is fixed upon blocks, and the * 4 are ſup- 
0 with props, till they are ſewed or Joined to- 
r with itrong plaited thongs, which are paſled 
times through holes bored with a chiſſel of bone, 
= they commonly make uſe of, and when finiſhed 
are lufficiently tight without calking. 

Kr inſtruments of war are clubs, 


IN 


ä 


0 ſpears, and 
. * uſe their 1 with great dexterity. 
e iikewife bows an arrows; but the arrows 


no other uſe than merely to bring down a bird, 


V. 


Some are employed in going from one ifland ; 
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dy. Theſe Ivahahs are faſtened together ſide by 
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dunces; they are obliged eve 


eaded only with a ſtone, and none of them | 


wok 
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pointed. Their targets are of a femicircufar form, 
made of wicker work and plaited ſtrings of the cocoa- 
nut fibres, covered with gloſſy bluiſh green feathers, 
and ornamented with ſharks' teeth curionſly diſplayed." 

The tools which theſe people make uſe of for build- 
ing houſes, conſtrufting canoes, hewing ſtones, and 
for cleaving, carving, and poliſhing timber, conſiſt of 
nothing more than an adze of ſtone, and a chiſſel of 
bone, moſt commonly that of a man's arm ; and for a 
file or poliſher, they make uſe of a raſp of coral, and 
coral fand. The blades of their adzes are extremely 
rough, but not very hard ; they make them of various 
ſizes, thoſe for felling wood weigh fix or ſeven pounds. 
and others which are uſed for carving, only a few 
minute to ſharpen them 
on a ſtone, which is always kept near them for that 
purpoſe. The molt difficult taſk they meet with in 
the uſe of theſe tools, is the Yelling of a tree, which 
employs a great number of hands for ſeveral days to- 
get er. The tree which is in general uſe is called 

oi, the ſtem of which is ſtraight and tall. Some of the 
ſmaller boats are made of the bread-fruit tree, which 
is wrought without much difficulty, being of a light 


| ſpongy nature. Inſtead of planes they uſe their adzes 


with great dexterity. Their canoes are all ſhaped with 
the hand, the Indians not being acquainted with the 
method of warping a plank. T's 

They are remarkable ſwimmers. It is related that 
on à part of the ſhore where a tremendouſly high furf 
broke, inſomuch that no European boat could live; 
and the beſt ſwimmer in Europe could not preſerve 
himfelf from drowning, if Dy any accident he had been 


| expoſed to its fury, ten or eleven Indians were ſwim- - 


ming here for their amufement. If a ſurf broke near 
them, they dived under it and roſe again on the other 
ſide. They availed themſelves greatly of the ſtern of 
an old canoe, which they took before them and fwam 
out with it as far as the outermoft beach, when two 
or three getting into it and turning the ſquare end to 
the breaking wave, were driven towards the ſhore with 
incredible rapidity, ſometimes almoſt to the beach; 
but generally the wave broke over them before they 


got half way, in which caſe they'dived and roſe on the 


other ſide with the canoe in their hands, and ſwim- 
ming out with it again, were again driven back. Du- 
ring this arduous effort, none of the ſwimmers at- 
tempted to come on ſhore; but ſeemed to enjoy the 
ſport in the higheſt degree. A bead intended to have 
been dropped into a canoe, having accidentally fallen 
into the ſea, a little boy about fix years old jumped 
immediately overboard, and, diving after it, recover- 
ed his jewel. Our officers, to encourage the child, 
dropped more beads, which excited the delire of a 
number of both ſexes of the natives to amuſe the 
ſtrangers with their feats in the water; they dived, and 
not only brought up ſeveral beads ſcattered at once, 
but likewiſe large nails, which from their weight 
Ly quickly 10 a conſiderable depth. Swimming 
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childhood, and the pliancy of their limbs and eaſy 
poſitions in the water were moſt amazing, and ſremed 
to indicate that they were a kind of amphibious 
Creatures. | | | 
Among, many articles of traflic, feathers became of 
the higheſt value with the women, and of courſe ob- 
jects which attracted - their particular attention. They 
ſtiled them Oora, and they ſeem to have been prized 
equal to jewels in Europe. 

The moſt attractive were thoſe called ooravine, which 
grow on the head of the green parroquet, and the na- 
uves ſoon became judges competent to diſtinguiſh the 
ſuperior from the inferior forts, Our people endea- 
voured to impoſe dyed feathers upon them for thoſe 
of a genuine colour; but all their arts of deception 
were abortive. 
became boundleſs, and they were the wages of the 
females favours in general; nor did even huſbands 
ſeem to diſcountenance them in throwing out allure- 
ments to our countrymen to obtain poſſeſſion of them. 
To ſuch a degree of phrenzy did their deſire for this 
article prevail, that a ſingle little feather was preferred 
to a bead or a nail, and a very ſmall piece of cloth 
cloſely covered with them was received with a rap- 
ture of delight equal to any that could be excited in 
the mind of an European on the preſentation of a 
diamond of the firſt magnitude. Their warriors ex- 
changed their very helmets for red feathers, and the 
ſailors purchaſed targets innumerable with them. 

Their curious and ſingular mourning dreſſes, which 
formerly had been prized ſo highly, were diſpoſed of 
when feathers became the objects of barter. Captain 
Cook preſented one of theſe mourning dreſſes to the 
Britiſh Muſeum. | 
The iſlanders alſo at this time diſcovered great in- 
clination' for baſkets, clubs, and painted cloth, and 
were exceſſively taken with the mats of Tongataboo, 
though, in general, they reſemble thoſe of their own 
manufacture. Our people, however, availed. them- 


' ſelves of this diſpoſition, and impoſed on them, under 


another name, the very mats they had formerly pur- 

chaſed at Otaheite, and they had more ſucceſs in this 

deception, than in the impoſition of dyed feathers. 
'The natives here live to an advanced age, without 


being much incommoded by infirmities, Tetain their 


intellectual powers, and preſerve their teeth to the laſt, 
Monſ. de Bougainville, the French navigator often re- 
ferred to, deſcribes an old man, who had no other trait 
of age than that venerable one which 1s imprinted on 
Silver locks and a white beard adorned 
his head, His body was nervous and his fleſh ſolid. 
He had neither wrinkles or any other tokens of decre- 
pitude. This man, however, ſo reſpectable in appear- 
ance, (emed averſe to the ſociety of ſtrangers: he 
was totally regardleſs of their careſſes, and gave no in- 


objects that excited the rapture of the multitude had 


The rage for the poſſeſſion of feathers | 


Thoſe | 


no charms for him ; he accounted them baubles 


« | 


which conlideration it appeared that his minds 1 
ſound and unimpaired as his body. n Cook 
The fame navigator relates, that his pech A 4 
upon this ifland five or {ix men of moſt Nw. t Shi 
earance, Their ſkins were of a dead whine 0 3.4 bye 
noſe of a white horſe, ſcurfy, covered with 11 3 
down, and of a hue that could not admit a. well, and 
termed complexion. The hair on their heal ral of kit 
brows, and beards, were of the ſame dead white, lay a C 
had eyes reſembling thoſe of a ferret, and 1 if che pl: 
markably near ſighted. They were, upon the f they ſac 
conſidered as being of no particular race of mat this a n 
nor did they appear to propagate beings {imilaryf being m 
ſelves. | u, the an 
In this iſland marrjages do not come under th þy, beat 
nizance or ſanction of the prieſts, being merely on was Pp! 
contracts, abſtracted from any ſolemn tie, or | er? the r 
ceremony. But if the prieſts are deprived of tþ er Tote 
nefits that might reſult from marriages, if ung us ſacrif 
liſt of their functions, they are amply compenſzt ive, repea 
an excluſive right to perform the ceremony of u jeared, fro 
ing, . which being univerſally. adopted mu be we „ that me 
crative, and furniſh them with all the luxuries of ſacrificed 
The males in general undergo a kind of circynd y propert 
which they intimate as done from a principle at de followir 
lineſs : however, it is deemed a foul diſgrace y > at whicl 
ſubmit to it. 'T hg performance of this cerm permiſſio 
likewiſe the excluſive right of the prieſts. d, he rep: 
As to their religign, it is very myſterious; and to be per; 
language adapted tO it was different from that » Otoo de 
was ſpoken on other occaſions, our voyagers wel hue in the 
able to gain much knowledge of it. All the nl off their | 
tion they could obtain in regard to this particuli . To th 
that the natives imagined every thing in the ce mbers of 
proceed from the conjunction of two perſons. UW Was preſe 
theſe (which they conſider as the firſt) they a ints waitin 
roataihetoomo, and the other Tapapa; and 9 ies comm 
which they call Tettowmatatayo, they ſuppolel mail canoe 
the daughter of theſe two. They alſo imagine a of the p 
ferior ſort of deities, known by the name ol H litting b; 
two of whom, they ſay, formerly inhabited tits $ at the | 
and they ſuppoſe that the firſt man and ce of 20 0 
deſcended from them. The Supreme Being | himſelf; 
ſtyle, „The Cauſer of Earthquakes; but nk % by hin 
quently addreſs their prayers to Tane, whom tle —— 
ceive to be a ſon of the firſt progenitors 0 4p O 
They believe in the exiſtence of the ſou] in a ep % planta 
ſtate, and Tuppoſe that there are two ſituations WE 4 9 
in the degrees of happineſs, which they const 8 a 
ceptacles for different ranks, but not as pay 9 he 
wards and puniſhments, Their notion wo ; ay * 
chiefs and principal people will have the pte "I yy o We 
thoſe of lower ranks ; for as to their actions bg j ayer, an 
not conceive them to influence their ſuture “ n trees, 


EEE: a ji ng this 
they believe the deity takes no Cognizance of ben 1 
- As Monſ. Bougainville had firmly aſſt r d r 
teſtimony of a native, whom he took Wi 5 len, 
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that human ſacrifices copſtitute a part of the 
Aus ceremonies of the people of Otaheite; therefore, 
in Cook, defirous of having further N 


e worſhip (which we ſhall deſcribe in courſe) ac- 
TT Furneaux of the Adventure, hav- 
ih them a ſeaman who ſpoke the language tole- 
well, and ſeveral of the natives. Obſerving in 
tai a kind of bier with a ſhed erected over it, on 
lay a corpſe and ſome proviſions, my was 
if the plantains were for the Eatooa or Divinity, 
f they ſacrificed to him hogs, dogs, fowls, &c. 

this a native replied in the affirmative. On in- 
being made whether they ſacrificed men to the 
da, the anſwer was taato eno, „ bad man,” firſt 


n was put | 
£ the —_ was in the negative. Being aſked 


er Towtows, that is, men of the loweſt clais, were 
us ſacrificed, if good men? a native replied in the 


feared, from what could be gathered upon this oc- 


property to purchaſe thgir redemption. 


> at which Captain Cook was preſent. Havin 


ech he repaired to Attahooroo, where the ceremony 


hue in the boat; and that the perſons preſent would 
off their hats as ſoon as they 


mbers of men and ſome boys; but not one wo- 


ies Commenced. 


ce of 20 or go paces from the prieſts. Here Otoo 
U himſelf; the European viſitors and a few others 
ing by him, while the bulk of the people were re- 
d to a greater diſtance. The ceremonies now 
henced, One of che affiſtants of the prieſts brought 
ng plantain tree, and laid it down before the king. 
der approached, bearing a ſmall tuft of red fea- 
twilted on ſome fibres of the cocoa-nut huſk, 
which he touched ane of Otoo's feet, and after- 
retired with it to his companions. One of the 


Prayer, and at 
in trees, which 
ng this prayer, 


particular times ſent down young 
were placed upon the ſacrifice. 
carina) eo one of the natives who ſtood b 
e 0 brieſt, held in his hands two bundles, in 
Wach, as was afterwards found, was the royal 


3 


. 8 morai | 
ning ſo intereſting a matter, went to a 5 | 


þy, beating them till they were dead. When the 
If good men were put to death in this 


ive, repeating the words taato eng, or bad men. 


b that men, for certain crimes, were condemned 
facrificed to the Deity, provided they did not poſ- 


e following is a circumſtantial account of the fa- | 
| permiſſion to be a ſpectator, which was readiJy 


to be performed. Being arrived there with, many 
s, Otoo defired that the ſailors might be ordered to 


| ſhould come to the 
. To this they immediately proceeded, followed 


was preſent. They found four prieſts with their 
nts waiting for them, and on their arrival the ce- 
The dead body or ſacrifice was 
mail canoe that lay oni t the beach fronting the morai. 
ef the prieſts, with ſeveral of their attendants, 
ſitting by the canoe that lay on the beach; the 
$ at tie morai, The company ſtopped at the 


s Who were. ſeated at the morai then began a 


figures. 


maro; and the other, if it may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſion, the ark of the Eatooa. I he prayer being finith- 
ed, the prieſts at the morai, with their aſſiſtants, went 
and ſat down by thoſe who were upon the beach, car- 
rying the two bundles with them. They here renewed 
hit prayers; during which the plantain-trees were' 
taken, one by one, at various times, from off the dead 
body, which, being wrapped up in cocoa-leaves and 
ſmall branches, was now taken out of the canoe and 
laid upon the beach. The prieſts placed themſelves 
round it, ſome ſtanding, and others ſitting ; and one 
or more of them repeated ſentences for about ten mi- 
nutes. 'The body was now itripped of the leaves and 
branches, and placed parallel with the ſea-ſhore. Then 
one of the prieſts ſtanding at the feet ef the corpſe, 
pronounced a long prayer, in which he was joined oc- 
caſionally by others, each of them holding a tuft of red 
feathers in his hand. While this prayer was repeating, 
ſome hair was pulled off the head of the intended ſacri- 
fice, and the left eye was taken out ; both which being 


wrapped in a green leaf, were preſented to the king, 


who, however, did not touch them, but gave to the 
man who brought them to him the tuft of red feathers 
which he had received from Lowha who was related to 
the king and chief of the diſtrict of Tettaha. This, 
with the eye and hair, were taken to the prieſts, Not 
long after this the king ſent them another bunch of 
feathers. 1 8 | 

In the courſe of this laſt ceremony, a king-fiſher 
making a noiſe, Omai ſaid to Captain Cook, « That 
is the Eatooa;' and he ſeemed to conſider it as a fa- 
vourable prognoſtic. The corpſe was then carried a 


little. way, and- laid under a tree, near which were fix- 


ed three thin pieces of wood neatly carved in various 
The bundles of cloth were placed on a part 
of the morai; and the tufts of red feathers were laid 
at the feet of the dead body, round which the prieſts 
ſtationed themſelves ; and our people were at this time 
permitted to go as near as they pleaſed. He who 
ſeemed to be the chief prieſt ſpoke for about a quar- 
ter of an hour, with different tones and geſtures ; 
ſometimes appearing to expoſtulate with the deceaſcd, 
at other times aſking ſeveral queſtions ; then makin 

various demands, as if the dead body had power 
himſelf, or intereſt with the deity, to engage him to 
grant ſuch requeſt ; among which, he deſired him par- 
ticularly to deliver Eimeo, Maheine its chief, the wo- 
men, hogs, and other things of the iſland into their 
hands; which was, indeed, the expreſs object of the 
ſacrifice, He then prayed near half an hour, in a whi- 
ning tone, and two other prieſts joined in the prayer, 
in the courſe of which one of them plucked ſome more 
hair from the head of the corpſe, and put it upon one 
of the bundles. The high prieſt now prayed alone, 
holding in his hand the feathers received from Towha. 
Having finiſhed, he gave them to another prieſt, who- 
prayed in like manner : then all the tufts of feathers 
were placed upon the bundles of cloth, which concluded 
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the ceremony at this place. The dead body was now 


carried to the moſt conſpicuous part of the morai, with 


the feathers, and the two bundles of cloth, while. the 
drums beat flowly. The feathers and bundles were laid 
againſt a pile of ſtones, and the body at the foot of them. 
The prieſts having, again ſeated themſelves round the 
corpſe, renewed their prayers, while ſome of their aſ- 
ſiſtants dug a hole about the depth of two feet, into 
which they threw the victim, and covered it over with 
ſtones and earth. While they were depoſiting the body 
aloud, upon which Omai 
told the captain, it was the Eatooa. In the mean time, 
a fire having been made, a lean dog, half ftarved, was 
produced, and killed by twiſting the neck. The hair 
was then finged off, and the entrails. being taken out, 
they were thrown into the fire, and left there to be con- 
ſumed ; but the kidney, heart, and liver, were baked on 
heated ſtones. The carcaſe, after having been rubbed 
over with the blood of the animal, was, with the li- 
ver, &c, laid down before the prieits, who were ſeated 
round the grave praying. They, for ſome time, uttered 
ejaculations over the dog, while two men, at intervals, 
beat very loud on two drums; and a boy ſcreamed in 
a loud ſhrill voice three times. This, they ſaid, was 
to invite the Eatooa to feaſt on the banquet, that they 


had prepared for him. When the prieſts had finiſhed 
their prayers, the body, heart, liver, &c. of the dog, 
were placed on a whatta, or ſcaffold, about ſix feet in 
Height, on which lay the remains of two other dogs X 
and of two pigs, that had been lately ſacrificed. Th 


9 
e 
prieſts and their attendants now gave a ſhout, and this 
proclaimed the ceremonies ended for the preſent. 

As it grew towards evening, the Englith were con- 
ducted to a houſe belonging to Patatou, where they were 
entertained and lodged 
formed, that the religious rites were to be renewed the 
next day, they could not quit the place while any thing 
remained to be ſeen. 

Early in the morning they repaired to the ſcene of 
action; and ſoon afterwards a pig was facrificed, and 
laid upon the fame ſcaffold with the others. About 
eight o'clock Otoo took our party to the morai, where 
the prieſt and a great multitude of people were by this 
time aſſembled. The two bundles occupied the place 
where they had been depoſited the preceding evening; 
the two drums were in the front of the morai, and 
the prieſts were ſtationed beyond them. The king 
placed himſelf between the drums, and deſired Captain 
Cook to ſtand by him. The ceremony commenced 
with bringing a young plantain tree, and laying it at 
the king's feet. A prayer was then repeated by the 
prieſts, holding in their hands ſeveral tufts of red, and 
a plume of oftrich feathers ; which the commodore had 
preſented to Otoo on his firſt arrival, 

When the prieſts had ended the prayer, they chang- 
ed their ſtation, and placed themſelves between our 
party and the morai. One of them, the ſame who 

d performed the principal part the preceding day, 


for the night. Having been in- 


began another praytr, which contin ed 
hour. During the prayer, the tufts of red rd, 
5. 3 ** one, upon the ark of the Eatoqa 
ong after, four pigs were produced, o | 
killed immediately, and the th Mundo... 
a neighbouring ſt 


was contained in one of the bundles. W hen tak 


before the prieſts. 
length, and one foot and a quarter in breadth, | 
probably put on in the ſame manner as the . 
maro, or piece of cloth, uſed by theſe iſlanders 9 


figure of a horſeſhoe, whoſe edges were fringel 


two rows, in ſquare compartments, and produced; 
cloth of the iſland, and then ſewed to the wg 


ſhore, 
prieſts . pronounced a long prayer, relative to thi 


cloth. The other bundle, already mentioned u 
name of the ark, was next opened at one ei 
"our party were not permitted to approach near a 
to examine its myſterious contents. The intel 
they obtained reſpecting its contents was, that th 
tooa (or rather, what is ſuppoſed to repreſent hin 
concealed therein. | | 

The twiſted fibres of the huſk of the cox 
compoſe the facred re 
nearly circular, with one end conſiderably thicke 
the other. The pig that had been killed, ws 
time cleaned, and its entrails taken out. Thel 
pened to have many of thoſe convulſive motions 


omen. After haing been expoſed for ſome tim 


this purpoſe gently with a ftick. Having been» 
ently examined, they were thrown into the fit 
ſacrificed pig, and its liver, heart, &c. were 1 
upon the ſcaffold where the dog had been def 
and then all the feathers, except the oſtrich- plum 
lemnity. bo 1 

Four double canoes remained upon the beac a 
time, before the place of ſacrifice. A {mall * 
covered with leaves, faſtened in myſterio? 
was fixed on the fore-part of each of thoſe can 


nuts, Mread-fruit, fiſh, and other articles #/ 


ree others were vj 


The maro with which the natives inveſt their þ 


of the cloth, it was ſpread on the ground at ful 
t is a girdle about fifteen & 


round the waiſt. It was ornamented with yelloy 
red feathers ; but principally with the former. On 
of it was bordered with eight pieces, about the ſx 


black feathers; the other end was forked, hain 
points of various lengths. The feathers were ray 


fing effect. They had been firſt fixed upon ſomed 


of the pendant, which Captain Wallis had left fy 
firſt time of his arrival at Matar, | 


of the ceremony; and after it was ended, the ha 


royalty was folded up with great care, and put in 


poſitory, and its fu 


frequently appear, in different parts, when an a 
killed; and this was conſidered as a very fav 


entrails were carried and laid down before the j8 
one of whom cloſely inſpected them, turning de 


ing encloſed in the ark, an end was put to the us 


this alſo is called a morai. Some plantat5 p 
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NiScOVERTES. ] th.” 


theſe naval morais. The natives ſaid, that they 


at out againſt Eumato. 
fortunate victim offered on this occaſion was, 


ance, a middle-aged man, and one of the low- 
EF ihe people; but it did not appear that they 
ed upon him on account of his having com- 
any particular crime that deſerved death. It is 

however, that they uſually ſelect ſuch guilty 
« for ſacrifices, or elſe vagabonds, who have 
ble way of procuring an honeſt livelihood. 

examined the body of the unhappy ſufferer, now 
| up as the object of theſe people's adoration, our 
ſerved, that it was bloody about the head, and 
bruiſed upon the right temple, which denoted the 
in which he had been killed; and they were in- 
1 that he had been knocked on the head with a 
The wretches who are devoted on theſe occaſions, 


e of the principal chiefs conceives a human ſacri- 
eceſſary, on any great emergency, he fixes upon 
aim, and then diſpatches ſome of his truſty ſer- 
who fall upon him ſuddenly, and either ſtone him 

th, or beat out his brains with a club. The king 
n acquainted with it, whoſe preſence is ſaid to 
olutely neceſſary at the ſolemn rites that follow ; 
ndeed, in the late performance, Otoo bore a ca- 
part. The ſolemnity itſelf is called Poore Eree, 
2 prayer of the chief: and the victim is termed 
-taboo, or conſecrated man. 
te ſacrifice was offered, is always appropriated 
de burial of the king of the whole iſland, and 
Ile of his family, and ſome other perſons of diſtin- 
d rank. It differs little, excepts in extent, from 
dmmon morais. Its principal part is a large oblong 
tones, about thirteen feet in height, and con- 
towards the top, with a quadrangular area on each 
Jooſely paved with pebbles, under which the bones 
> Chiefs are depoſited. Towards the end neareſt 
a, is the place of ſacrifice, where is a very large 
* or ſcaffold, on which the offerings of fruits and 
Vegetables are placed ; but the animals are laid on 
ler one, and the human facrifices are interred un- 
e pavement! There are ſeveral reliques ſcattered 
this place ; ſuch as ſmall ſtones raiſed in ſeveral 

of the pavement ; ſome with bits of cloth faſtened 
| them; others entirely covered with it; and upon 
ide of the large pile fronting the. area, are a great 
kr of pieces of carved.wood, in which their >ods 
wppoſed to reſide occaſionally, 8 
149 1s an heap of ſtones at one end of the large 
, "ts a ſort of platform on one fide. On this 
—_ all the ſkulls of the human ſacrihces, which 

- 5 70 they have remained under ground 
* 1 20 Juſt above them many of the 

> ot wood are placed; and here the Maro, 


the other bundl — 

vat e, ſuppoſed t ta! 
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wer previouſly appriſed of their fate. Wherever 


4 to the Eatooa, and that they were to attend the” 


The morai, where - 


god 
g the celebration of the late ſo- | 
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This barbarous cuſtom of offering human facrifrces: 


—moſt 2 prevails in all or moit of the iſlands of 


| 


the Pacific 
ſome of them may be. And though it may be ſuppoſed, 
that not more than one perſon is offered at one time, ei- 
ther at Otaheite, or other iſlands, yet theſe occaſtons, in 
all probability, occur ſo frequently, as to make a terri-/ 
ble havock of the human ſpecies ; for no leis than forty- 
nine ſkulls of former victims, were counted lying before 
the morai at Attahooroo; and as none of thoſe ſkulls 
appeared to have ſuffered any conſiderable change or de- 
cay from the weather, it may be inferred, that only 
a ſhort time had elapſed ſince the victims to whom they 
belonged had been offered. | 
Yet this horrible ſolemnity appeared not to impreſs 
any awe for their deity, ſuch as they ſuppoſed him, nor 


any veneration for religion, upon the minds of the 


ſpectators; as this was far from being the caſe on 
the late occaſion ; for though a vaſt multitude had aſ- 
ſembled at the morai, they ſhewed very little reverence 
for what was tranſacting: and Omai happening to ar- 
rive after the ceremonies had begun, many of the 
iſlanders thronged round him, and were engaged for 
the remaining part of the time in making him recount 
ſome of his adventures; to which they liſtened with 
great eagerneſs of attention, regardleſs of the ſolemn 
offices which their prieſts were then performing. In- 


deed, the prieſts themſelves, except the dne who ſuſ- 


tained the 5 part, either from their being fa- 
miliarized to ſuch objects, or from their repoſing no 
great degree of confidence in the efficacy of their re- 


ligious inſtitutions, maintained very little of that ſolem- 


nity, ſo neceſſary to give, even to acts of real devotion, 
their proper effect. 

Their habit was but an ordinary one; they converſ- 
ed together with great familiarity; and the _ attempt 
they made to preſerve detorum, was by exerting their 
authority, to prevent the populace from encroaching on 
the ſpot, and to ſuffer our party, as ſtrangers, to come 
forward. T'i*:y were, however, very candid in the an- 
ſwers which they gave to any interrogatories that were 


put to them, with regard to this inhuman inſtitution, ' 


Being alked, what was the deſign of it? they re- 
plied, that it was an ancient cuſtom, and high! 

pleaſing to their god, who came and fed upon the ſa- 
crifices; in conſequence of which, he granted their 
petitions. It was then objected, that he certainly did 
not feed on thele, as he was neither ſeen to do it, nor 
were the bodies of the ſacrificed animals ſoon conſumed 
and that as to the corpſe of a humay victim, they pre- 
vented his feeding on that by interring it. In anſwer to 
theſe objections, they obſerved, that he cane in the 


night, inviſibly, and fed only on the ſoul, or immaterial - 


part, which (as theſe people fay) remains about the place 
of ſacrifice, till the carcaſe of the victim is wholly waſted 
by putrefaction. - 

Beſides this, among other ſavage cuſtoms, they adopt 
that of cutting out the ja y- bones of their enemics ſlain 
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the young plantain leaves that are uſed for emkl 


in battle, which they carry about with them as trophies ; | 
and they, in ſome meaſure, offer up their bodies to the 
Eatooa: for after an 1 in which they have 
come off victorious, they collect all the dead, and bring 
them to the morai, where, with great form ahd | 
ceremony, they dig a large hole, and bury them 

all in it, as fo many offerings to their divinities. But 
they treat in a different manner their own chiefs 
that fal! in battle. A late king; Tootaha, Tubourai 
Tamaide, and another chief, who were flain in an 
engagement with thoſe of Tiaraboo, were brought to 
the morai at Attahooroo; at which place the prieſts 
cut out their bowels before the great altar; and their 
dead bodies were afterwards interred in three different 
places near the great pile of ſtones above mentioned; | 
and the common men who loſt their lives in the bat- | 
tle, were all buried in one hole, at the foot of the ſame 
pile. This was performed the day after the battle, with 
much pomp and formality, amidſt a numerous con- 
courſe of people, as a thankſgiving offered to the deity, 
for the victory they had obtained the preceding day. 
The vanquiſhed, in the mean time, had taken refuye 
in the mountains, where they remained upwards of a 
week, till the fury of the victors began to abate, A 
treaty was then ſet on foot, by which it was agreed, that 
Otoo {ſhould be proclaimed king of the whole iſland ; 
and the ſolemnity of inveſting him with the maro, or 
badge. of royalty, was performed at the ſame morai, 
with great magnificence. 

. As the natives call their places of interment Morais, 
ſo likewiſe they do their places of worſhip. They 
approach theſe morais with awe and, reverence ; not, as 
it ſhould ſeem, becauſe they eſteem any thing there fa- 
cred, but becauſe they there worſhip an invifible being, 
for whom they entertain the profoundeſt reſpect, al- 
though not excited by the hope of reward, or the dread 
of puniſhment. They hold theſe cemeteries, or places of | 
worſhip, ſo venerable, that the chiefs themſelves, and 
their wives, on paſſing them, take their upper garments 
from their ſhoulders. The manner in wich they bury 


tives and friends departed, is thus deſcribed by the lateſt 
and moſt intelligent obſervers. 


their dead, and expreſs their ſorrow for the lots of rela- | 
| 
| 


The corpſe was placed in the open air, till the | 


bones became quite dry. A ſhed was erected near 
the reſidence of the deceaſed; one end was left quite | 
open ; the other end and the two fides were partly en- 
cloſed with a fort of wicker-work. The bier was a 
frame of wood, like that on which the feamen's beds, 
called cots, are placed, with a matted bottom, and 
ſupported by four poſts, at the height of above four 
feet from the ground. The body was covered firſt with 
a mat, and then with white cloth. By the fide of it lay 
a wooden mace, one of the implements of war, and 
near the head of it cocoa-nut ſhells ; at the other end 
a bunch of green leaves with ſome dried twigs, all tied 
together, were ſtuck in the ground, by which lay a 
itone as big as a cocoa-nut. Near theſe lay one cf | 
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peace, and cloſe by it a ſtone axe. At the f 
the ſhed alſo hung a great number of 45 N 
ſeveral ſtrings; and without the ſhed Pays 


the ground a ſtem of a plantain tre come 

high, upon the. top of which was NOS rom Tu] 
ſhell full of freſh water: againſt the fide of one q „ and w 
poſts hung a ſmall bag containing ſome hrey and wT 
ready roaited. The food thus placed by th; people ſa 


but it 


was . ogy. as an offering to their deities, note 
& after 


Round about the ſpot where the body is play 


ſtrew ſmall pieces of cloth, on which the tw | 3 
blood of the mourners have been ſhed; for h boy y 


paroxyſms of grief, it is an univerſal cuſtom to 
themielves with a ſhark's tooth. 

The mourning that is worn here is an head 
feathers, the colour of which is conſecrated 9. 
and a veil over the face. The dreſs is called 
Tha whole country is ſaid to appear thus on the 
of their king. Ihe mourning for fathers is yen] 
Ihe women 'mourn far their huſbands ; but a 
huſbands for their wives. 

The ifland producing no commodities that 
converted to the purpole of foreign traffic, th 
benefit that can accrue from a kngwledge df i 
ſupplying of ſhips with refreſhments in pailing th 
the "a. 41 and certainly it might be raj 
competently ſubſervient to that deſirable puma 
ſuch European productions, both animal and ye! 
as are conducive to the ſame, might be abu 
cultivated in ſo favourable a climate which mul 


benefit the voyagers and the inhabitants of Ota 
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SOCIETY-1SLANDS. 


Situatiom, Number, and Extent. Their Soil au, 
ductions ., Various Incidents. "Omat ſertid al 


heine. Ship's Departure. enant Coc 

: ny of the 

HE SocitTy-IsLANDs, fo called in ban of the ſhip 
the Royal-Society, form a group of {1x 08 paſſage w 

ber, called Huaheine, Ulietea, Bolabola, Otaliy 1 hole he { 


bers, Mah! 
and a ne: 
and con 
ded 28 P 


and Morona. They are ſituate between 16 def. 
north, and 16 deg. 55 min. fouth latitude, anc 
10 deg. 57 min. and 152 deg. of welt longitus 
were diſcovered by Captain Cook, in the year i8 


After the commander left Otaheite, in the Fun nents, wh 
having Tupia on board, he came in fight of Hi al on boa 
lying in latitude 160 deg. 43 min. ſouth, and 10 Ving in 
£2 min. welt Jongitude, It is divided into d his fu 
ſulas connected by an iſthmus, which however ers on the 
flowed at high water. The appearance of the ca unk nov 


tones, v 
ulous in! 
, Plain to h. 


is ſome what like that of Otaheite; but it ſees K 
ſuffered ſome ſhocks from volcanoes. 
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h ſeveral canoes made up towards the En- 
r, As (he . : 
come along-ſide, till they received encourage- 
om Tupia, in whom they placed ſo much con- 
„and who ſo far removed their fear, that the 
. queen came on board. Almoſt every thing 
people ſaw in the veſſel, excited their aſtoniſn- 
put it was remarked, that they made no in- 
& after any other objects, than ſuch as imme- 
preſented themſelves to their wew, appearing 
entirely ſatisfied with what was ihewn them, 
they might reaſonably have ſuppoſed that a 
bo of ſuch utility and extent as the ſhip, muſt 
forded many curioſities. The ceremony of ex- 
names, generally conſidered as a mark of 
ſhip in thele iſlands, paſſed between the king, 
name was Oree, and Captain Cook. 
horing in a ſmall but fine harbour, Captain Cook 
on ſhore, accompanied by Mr. Banks and ſome 
gentlemen, with Tupia and the king. Various 
onies then paſſed between the king and our 
„ which were conſidered as a kind of ratifi- 
| of a treaty between the Englith and the king 
aheine. | 8 
level part of this iſland is very fertile, and 
Ids with bread- fruit and cocca- nut trees; and its 
jons are more forward than thoſe at Otaheite. 
mountains here, and in the Society-Iſlands in 
a, continually attract the vapours from the at- 
ere, and many rivulets deſcend from the broken 
into the plain, fo that they are ſupplied with 
of water. | 
e iſlanders take great pains with the cultivation of 
doth-tree, having drains made through beds of 
to draw off the water, and the ſides neatly built 
th ſtones ; and in the drains they plant the arum, 
yields the yam they call tatoo. 
| ben the commander left this iſland, he preſented 
1; ing with a ſmall plate of pewter, on which was 
{0 x, „His Britannic Majeſty's ſhip Endeavour, 
enant Cook, Commander, 16th July 1769.“ 
ny of the younger men of the natives, during the 
df the thip at this iſland, voluntarily offercd to take 
g paſſage with the commander for England. From 
; hole he fingled out one, called by tome, Oedidee, 
J pers, Mahine. This youth was a native of Bola- 
and a ncar relation of O- Poony, the king of that 
and conqueror of ſeveral adjacent ones. He is 
as pofleſfing mental and perſonal accom- 


ded 
people in 


ns 


nents, which endeated him to the 
? al on board the ſhip. 

ms r „ . of 5 : i 

* oh: 8 v2 degrees ſouth latitude, Mahine ex- 
| is ſurpri . a : 
5 . 8 POE at ſeveral little ſnow and hail 
1 preceding days, ſuch phænomena being 
3 ptebi in his country. The appearance of 
= Sen melted in his hand, was altogether 
« ul in 118 EVES n an yu. ' Ps 
Bao d though pains v ere taken 
= dat cold was the cauſe of their for- 


approached, yet none of the Indians 
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mation, his ideas on that ſubject did not ſeem to be 
very clear. A very heavy fall of ſnow ſurpriſed him 
more than ever; and after long conſideration of its 
ſingular qualities, he ſaid he would call it white rain 
when he got back to his own country. In fine, it 
was with difficulty he was perſuaded to believe that 
ſnow and ice were only freſh water, till ke was ſhewn 
ſome congealed in a caſk on the deck. He ſtill, how- 
ever, declared that he would call this © the white land,” 
by way of diſtinguiſhing it from all the reſt. 

He had collected a number of little ſlender twigs, 
which he carefully tied in a bundle, and made uſe of 
inſtead of a journal: for every iſland he had ſeen and 
viſited after his departure from the Society-Iflands, he 
had ſelected a little twig, fo that his collection, by this 
time, amounted to about nine or ten, of which he re- 
membered the names perfectly well, in the ſame order 
as he had ſeen them; and the white land, or whennua 
teatea, was the Jait, He inquired frequently how 
many other countries they ſhould meet with in their 
way to England, and formed a ſeparate bundle of them, 
which he itudied with equal care. 

Having croſſed the antarctic circle, where the ſun 
{carce ſunk below the horizon, Mahine was ſtruck 
with the greateſt aſtoniſhment at. this appearance, and 
could ſcarcely believe his fenſes; all the endeavours 
uſcd to explain it to him miſcarried, and he affured the 
gentlemen, that he deſpaired of finding belief among 
his countrymen, when he thould go back to recount 
the wonders of congealed rain, and of perpetual day. 

The approach of winter led Captain Cook once more 
to ſcek the refreſhments of milder climes, and there- 
fore determining on a viſit to theſe iflands, he made 
Otaheite in his paſſage, where Mahine met with 
ſeveral of his relations, and married the daughter of a 
chief of the diſtrict of Matavia. The ceremony 
performed on this occaſion was not obſerved by any 
of the . ſhip's company, who could convey any kind 
of idea of it: ogly a petty officer, who was preſent, 
reported, that a number of ceremomes were per- 
formed which were extremely curious, but could not 
relate any one of them, ſo that this intereſting par- 


{ ticular, reipecting the manners of theſe people, mew 


mains entirely unknown. Mahine embarked with Cap- 
tain Cook, leaving, as ſuppoled, his new-married wife: 
behind him. 

He would willingly have proceeded for England, hat! 
he had the leaſt hopes given him of ever returning to- 
his native home; but, as Captain Cook could not 
promiſe, or even ſuppoſe, that more Engliſh ſhips 
would be ſent to theſe iſlands, Mahine choſe to re 
main in his native country; but he left the ſhip with 
regret, fully demonſtrative of the eſteem he bore to 


the Englith,- 


The greateſt anguiſh appeared in this young man's 
breaſt when he went away. He looked up at the ſhip, 
burſt into tears, and then ſunk down into the canoc. 
Juſt as he was going out of the ſhip, he made a requett 
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to Captain Cook, with which he complied, and then 


gave him a certificate of the time he had been on board, 
and recommended him to the notice of thoſe who might 


touch there aiter him. | | 

When Captain Cook viſited this iſland on his ſecond 
voyage with the Reſolution and Adventure under his 
command, the former anchored in twenty-four fathoms 
water, but the latter got on ſhore on the north fide of 
the channel, though ſhe was happily got off again 
without receiving any damage. The natives re- 


cCcived our people with the utmoſt cordiality. 


Captain Cook was informed that Oree was {till 
alive, and waited to ſee him. The commanders, with 
others, went to the place appointed for the interview. 
The chief had carefully preſerved the piece of pewter, 
with an inſcription on it, which Captain Cook had 
preſented him with in 1769, together with a piece of 
counterfeit Engliſh coin, which, with a few beads, were 
all in the ſame bag the captain made for them ; theſe 
the chief ſent on board. This part of the ceremony 
being over, our party were deſired by their guide to 
decorate three young plantain trees with nails, looking- 
glaſſes, beads, medals, &. Wich theſe in their hands 
they landed, and were conducted through the multi- 
tude, They were directed to fit down a few paces be- 
fore the chief, and the plantains were laid one by one 
before him. They were told that one was for the 
Deity, another for the king, and a third for friend- 
ſhip. This being done, the king came to Captain 
Cook, fell on his neck, and kiſſed him. A great ef- 
fuſion of tears fell down the venerable cheeks of this 
old man, which appeared ſuch as ſpoke the language 
of the heart. Preſents were made to all his atten- 
dants and friends. Captain Cook regarded him as a 
father, and therefore preſented him with the moſt 
valuable articles he had. 

Going on ſhore after breakfaſt, the commander heard 


that one of the inhabitants had been very inſolent and 


troubleſome. The man was ſhewn to him, equipped 


in his war habit, with a club in each hand. Ihe 


captain took theſe , from him, as he perceived him 
bent on miſchief, broke them before his face, and 


obliged him to retire. Being informed that this man 
was a chict, he became a little ſuſpicious of him, and 


fent for a guard. About this time a gentleman had 
gone out to collect plants alone; two men aſſaulted 


him, and ſtripped him of every thing but his trow'ſers; 


luckily they did him no harm, though they ſtruck him 
ſeveral times with his own hanger. They made off 
when they had done this, and another of the natives 
brought a piece of cloth to cover him. This gentle- 
man preſently appeared at the trading- place, where a 
number of the natives were aſſembled, who fled at 


- ſeeing him. Captain Cook perſuaded ſome of them to 
return, aſſuring them that none ſhould ſuffer who were 


innocent. When the king heard this complaint, he 
and his companions wept bitterly ; and as ſoon as his 
grief was aſſuaged, he made a long harangue to the 


3 


— 


| ticular account of all the things the gentlemay 


valuable and uſeful. 


-land; and though many of his countrymen con 


would enable him to effect it in 2 fatisHacul 


people that had returned, telling them tel 
ſuch actions, when the captain and his crew 1,9 
behaved fo well to them. He then took 


and promiſed they ſhould be returned, if it W. 
power to find them. After this, he deſiel 
Cook to. follow him to the boat, but tþ 
being apprehenſive of his ſafety, uſed eve 
to diſſuade him from it. It is impoſlible 9 
the grief they expreſſed in the entreatie; thy 
every face was bedewed with tears, and even 
was filled with the moſt diſſuaſive argument, 
was deaf to them all, and inſiſted on going y 
captain; when they both were in the boat, he 
it might be put off. The only perſon who Gi; 
poſe his going, was his ſiſter, and ſhe ſheye; 
nanimity of ſpirit equal to her brother, 
Peace was now perfectly re-eſtabliſhed, yn 
poured in from all quarters, the gentleman's q 
hanger were returned, and thus ended theſe g 
ſome tranſactions. 
The Captains Cook and Furneaux went to py 
farewell to Oree, and preſented him with thin 
They alſo left him a cot 
with this inſcription, “ Anchored here his J 
Majeſty's ſhips Reſolution and Adventure, Se 
1773.“ Having traded for ſuch things as weng 
they took their leave, which was very affections 
returning to the ſhips, they were crowd, 
canoes filled with hogs, fowls, &c. Soon ak 
were on board, the king came and informed tha 
the robbers were taken, and deſired them u. 
ſhore in order to behold their exemplary punil 
This they would have done, but were pre 
the Adventure's being out of the harbour, A 
Reſolution under ſail. Oree ſtaid with them 
were near two miles out at ſea, and then, after 
another affectionate leave, parted. During tot 
ſtay at; the ſmall but fertile iſland of Huan 
procured upwards of 300 hogs, beſides fowls 
in great abundance. | 
The Reſolution and Diſcovery, on Captail 
third voyage, anchored on the 12th of Octoda 
at the northern entrance of Owherre harbouhs 
on the weſt ſide of this iſland. Omai, in 5 
entered the harbour juſt before them, but @ 


ſee him, he did not take much notice of them. | 
numbers alſo came off to the ſhips, inſomuch # 
were greatly incommoded by them. 

The next morning, all the principal pop | 
iſland repaired to the European ſhips, 28707 
wiſhes of the commodore, as it was now wy 
Omai, and he ſuppoſed that the preſence of 


ner. But Omai now ſeemed inclined 27 
ſelf at Ulietea; and if he and Captain Coo mY 
agreed with reſpect to the mode of accompin 
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1d have conſented to adopt it. 
— ed by the inhabitants of 


and; e would not liſten to any ſuch pro- 
133 the captain would make uſe of 
b reinſtate him in his forteited lands. 
repoſſeſſion preventing his being fixed at 
the captain began to canſider Huaheine as the 
bro r place, and therefore determined to avail 
| * the preſence of the chief men of that iſland, 
00 affair to them. f 
| 33 no leſs crowded with hogs, than 
iefs, the former being poured in faſter than the 
« and ſalters could diſpatch them. Indeed, for 
days after arrival, ſome hundreds, great and 
were brought on board; and, if any were re- 
they were thrown into the 


> captain prepared to make a viſit in form to 
tareea, the Earee rahie, or then reigning king 
iland. Omai, who _ __ him, 
himſelf very properly on the occaſion, and pro- 
a r Mae or the chief himſelt, for 
r for his Eatooa. Their landing drew moſt of 
ifitors from the ſhips, ſo that the concourſe of 
became very great. 

ten the king appeared, his preſence might have 
diſpenſed with, as his age did not exceed ten 
Omai, who ſtood at a little diſtance from the 
of great men, began with making his offerings 
gods, which conſiſted of cloth, red feathersF&c. 
r offering ſucceeded, which was to be given to 
ds by the young chief; and after that, ſeveral 
tufts of red feathers were preſented. The dif- 
articles were laid before the prieſt, being each 
m delivered with a kind of prayer, which was 
by one of Omai's friends, though in a great 
e actated by himſelf. In theſe prayers he did 
get his friends in England, nor thoſe who had 
ted him ſafe back to his native country. The 
hie of Pretanne (king of Great-Britain), the 
of Sandwich, T'oote (Captain Cook), Tatee 
3 Cerke), were mentioned in every one of 
Thele ofterings and prayers being ended, the 
wo each of the articles in order, and, after re- 
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S © Concluding prayer, ſent every one of them to 
dai. 


er the performance of 
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theſe religious rites, Omai 
the captain, who beſtowed a preſent 


Wh a were then agreed upon, relative to 
Vp Wa on the intercourſe between our 
1 3 Lhe eltabliſhment of Omai 

Propoled to dus aflembly of chiefs. They 
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were informed, that the Engliſh had conveyed him into 


their country, where he was well received by the great 
king of Pretanne, and his Earces; and had been 


— 


1 


— — 


treated, during his whole ſtay, with all the marks of 


regard and affection; that he had been brought back 
again, enriched with a variety of articles, which, it was 
hoped, would be highly beneficial to his countrymen; 
and that, beſides the two horſes which were to con- 


tinue with him, many other new and uſeful animals 


had been left at Otaheite, which would ſpeedily mul- 
tiply, and furniſh a ſufficient number for the uſe of 
all the neighbouring iſlands. They were then given to 
underſtand, it was the commodore's earneſt requeſt, 
that wor would give his friend Omai, a piece of land, 
upon which he might build a houſe, and raiſe proviſions 
for himſelf and family ; adding, that if he could not 
obtain this at Huaheine, either by donation or purchaſe, 
— was reſolved to carry him to Ulietea, and ſettle him 
ere. 

This concluſion ſeemed moſt to gain the appro- 
bation of all the chiefs; and the reaſon was obvious. 
Omai had flattered himſelf, that the captain would 
uſe force in reſtoring. him to his father's poſſeſſions 
in Ulietea; and he had vaunted himſelf on this ſub- 
ject among ſome chiefs, at this meeting, who now 
expected that they ſhould be aſſiſted by our people in 


an invaſion of Ulietea, and driving the Bolabolans out 


of that iſland, 

But as it was proper that they ſhould be undeceived 
in this particular, the captain, with this view, ſignified 
to them, in the moſt decifive manner, that he would 


neither give them any aſſiſtance in ſuch an enterprize, 


nor even ſuffer it to be put in execution, while he 
remained in their ſeas; and that, if Omai eſtabliſhed 
himſelf in Ulietea, he ſhould be introduced as a friend, 
and not forced upon the people of Bolabola as their 
conqueror. This declaration gave a new turn to the 
ſentiments of the council; one of whom expreſſed 
himſelf to this effect: that the whole iſland of Huz- 
heine, and whatever it contained, were Captain Cook“, 
and therefore he might diſpoſe of what portion le 
pleaſed to his friend: but, though Omai ſeemed muck 
pleaſed at hearing this, he detired them to mark out 
the ſpot, and likewiſe the exact quantity of lan, 
which they intended to grant for the ſetddeme. 
Upon this, ſome chiefs, who had retired from the 
aſſembly, were ſent for, and after a ſhort conſultation 
the commodore's requeſt was unanimouſly complicd 
with, and the ground immediately fixe1 ate 


] LON 
joining to the houſe where the preſent mecting was 
held. It extended along the ſhore of the harbour near 


two hundred yards; its depth, ta the bottom of the hilt, 
was ſomewhat more; and 4 propo: tionate part 
hill was comprehended in the grant. | 

Captain Cook rode with Omai on horſeback, to give 
him an air of conſequence, followed by the nauer, , 
attracted by the noveity of the fight, Zuctod irom the 
moit remote parts of the iſland ty be Poutaters, 
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the chief, the carpenters and calkers were ordered on 
ſhore to erect a houſe for Omai, wherein he might 


. % * » | 
ſecure the various European commodities that he hady 


in his poſſeſſion : at the ſame time others of our people 
were employed in making a garden for his uſe, plant- 
ing vines, ſhaddocks, melons, pine-apples, and the 
ſeeds of various kinds of vegetables; all which were 
in a fouriſhing ſtate before their departure from the 
iſland. ö | 
Omnai began now to pay a ſerious attention to his 
own affairs, and heartily repented of his ill-judged pro- 
digality at Otaheite. He was now the only rich man 
in the kingdom; and maſter of an accumulated 
quantity of a ſpecies of treaſure, which his countrymen 
could not create by any art or induſtry of their own. It 
was natural, therefore, to imagine, that while all were 
deſirous of ſharing this envied wealth, all would be 
ready to join in attempts to ſtrip its ſole proprietor. 
As the moſt likely means, of preventing this, Captain 
Cook adviſed him to diſtribute ſome of his moveables 
among two or three of the principal chiefs; who, on 
being thus gratified, might be induced to favour him 
with their patronage, and ſhield him from the injuries 
of others. Omai promiſed to follow this advice, and 
before our people failedy- this prudent ſtep was taken. 
The captain, however, not confiding wholly in the 
operations of gratitude, had recourſe to the more for- 
cible and eſfectual motive of intimidation, taking every 
opportunity of notifying to the inhabitants that it was 
his intention to make another viſit to their iſland, after 
having been abſent the uſual time; and that if he did 
not find his friend in the ſame ſtate of ſecurity in which 
he ſhould leave him at preſent, all thoſe who had been 
his enemies might expect to become the objects of 
his reſentment. 

Ihe intercourſe of trade and friendly offices between 
the Engliſh and the inhabitants of Huaheine was inter- 
rupted; for, in the evening, one of them found means 
to get into Mr. Bayley's obfervatory, and carry off a 
ſextant unobſerved. Captain Cook was no ſooner in- 
formed of this theft, than he went aſhore, and deſired 
Omai to apply to the chiefs to procure reſtitution. He 
accordingly made application to them, but they took 
no ſteps towards recovering the inſtrument, being more 
attentive to a becva that was then exhibiting, till the 
captain ordered the performers to deſiſt. Being now 
convinced he was in earneſt, they began to make ſome 
inquiry after the delinquent, who was fitting in the 
midit of them, with ſuch marks of unconcern, that 
the captain was in great doubt of his being guilty, par, 
ticularly as he denied it: Omai aflurins him this was 
the p<rion, he was ſent on board the Reſolution, and 
put in irons. This railed a great diſturbance among 
Ke it}anders, and the whole body fled with precipita- 
tion. Ude priſoner being examined by Omai, was with 
fome difhcbity brought to confels where he had con- 
cealed the (extant, aud it was brought back unhurt the 


The affair being ſettled between the commodore and | 


| 
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tenceà to Joſe his life. 
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next morning. After this, the natives Fecovanl 
their conſternation, and began to gather by 
Engliſh as uſual. ng 

As the thief appeared to be a ſhameleſs 1, 
commodore puniſhed him with greater {eye 
he had ever done any former culprit; fy l 
having his head and beard ſhaved, he orden 
his ears to be cut off, and his eye- bros to be! 
than which no puniſhment could have ſubjegg 
to greater diſgrace, In this bleedi 0 J 

81 2 cecing Co:dit 
was ſent on ſhore, and expoſed as a ſpectacle tj 
midate the people from meddling with wi x 
their own. The natives looked with horror wy 
man, and it was eaſy to perccive that this a oa 
general diſguſt: even Omai was affected, thay 
endeavoured to jultify it, by telling his frienk 
it ſuch a crime had been committed in the « 
where he had been, the thief would have beg 
But, how well ſoever keg 
carry off the matter, he dreaded the conſequeny 
himſelf, which, in part, appeared a few day 
Wards. 

A report being ſpread that one of our goats jul 
ſtolen by the before-mentioned thief; and 
upon examination, every thing was found 
that quarter, yet it appeared that he had defiront 
carried off from the grounds of Omai ſever 
and cabbage plants; that he had publicity tua 
to put him to death, and to ſet fire to his houſe 
as his European friends ſhould quit this plac, 
prevent his doing any further miſchief, the a 
ordered him to be ſeized, and confined again on 
the ſhip, with a view of carrying him off thei 
and this intention ſeemed to give general fat 
to all the chiefs. He was a native of Bolabow 
there were too many of the people here ready 
operate with him in all his deſigns. 

Their Earee rahie was but a child; and it w 
obſerved that there was an individual, or ani 
men, who held the reins of. government for li 
that whenever any miſunderſtanding occurred df 
the Engliſh and the natives, they never ke 
perly to whom it was neceſſary to apply, u 
to effect an accommodation, or procure redres. 
five days after his imprios 


who went with all expedition on board the 
inform the captain, that his mortal enemy V2 


let looſe upon him. | 

Indeed our people were pleaſed at hearin 
delinquent who eſEaped had gone over to g 7 
it was thought by ſome he only intendes 09 
himſelf till their departure, when he would reren 
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being nearly fiaiſh2d, many of his 
. — — — Among other ar- 
E a box of toys, which greatly pleaſed the 
multitude 3 but as to his plates, diſhes, drink- 
os, glaſs, &c. ſcarce one of his countrymen 
84, look at them. Omai himſelf began to 
that they would be of no ſervice to him; that a 
bog was more ſavory than a boiled one; that a 
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af made as good a diſh or plate as pewter z 
ocoa-nut ſhell was as convenient a goblet as one 
mugs. He therefore diſpoſed of moſt of thoſe 
of Engliſh furniture among the crew of the 
and received from them in return, hatchets, and 
mplements, which had a more intrinfic value in 
of the world. Among the numerous preſents 


; ſome of which were now exhibited, before a 
umber of people, who beheld them with a mix- 
pleaſure and fear. TI hoſe that remained were 
order, and left with Omai, on the iſland. . 
arations were now made for departure from 
ne, and every thing taken off from the ſhore 
a goat big with kid, a horſe and a mare, which 
eft in the poſſeſſion of Omai, who was now to 
ll; ſeparated from his Engliſh friends. They 
tim alio a boar and two ſows, of the Engliſh 
and he had two fows of his own. The horſe 
yered the mare at Otaheite ; ſo that the intro- 

| of a breed of horſes into theſe iſlands has pro- 
cceeded by this valuable preſent. 
's European weapons conſiſted of a fowling- 
two pair of piſtols, ſeveral ſwords, cutlaſſes, a 
» bayonet, and a cartouch box. After he had 
| ſhore whatever belonged to him, he frequently 
the two captains, and moſt of the officers of 
lips, to dine with him; on which occaſions his 
iS plentiful y ſpread with the beſt proviſions that 
nd could afford. He went through the fatigues 
day better nan could have been expected from 
pond-ncy that appeared in his countenance, when 
+ Company began to aſſemble. Perhaps his awk- | 
Ration, between half Indian and half Euconean 
tons, might contribute not a little to embarraſs 
or having never before made an entertainment 


1 b though he had been a partaker at many, both in 


is End in the iſlands, he was yet at 2 lofs to con- 
a n to ſo many gueits, all of them ſu- 
1 50 e in point ot rank, though he might be 
1 . berior, in point of fortune, to moſt of the 
0 at his table. FM 
by ling, however, was wanting to impreſs the in- 
; 4 3 Ai opinion of his conſequence. The 
1 N 9 hauthoys, flutes, violins, 
0 ap oy: _ muſic attended, and took 
ben the wy n 5 inder was Setting ready; 
iu fal Bare 7 were ſeated, the Whole band 
0 : to the admiration of crowds of 


d upon him. in England, fireworks had not been | 
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this occaſion. ; | 

The dinner conſiſted, as uſual, of the various pro- 
ductions of the ifland, barbecucd hogs, fowls dreſſed, 
ſome after the manner of the country, and fome after 
the Engliſh faſhion, with plenty of wine and other 
liquors, with which two or three of the chiefs made 
very free. When the dinner was over, heivas and fire-- 


itudes that attended as ſpectators, difperſed without 
the leaſt diſorder. 
Before they ſet fail, the commodore cauſed the follow- 
ing inſcription to be cut in the front of Omai's houſe : 


Georgius tertius, Rex, 2 Novembris, 1775. 
Reſolution, Tac. Cook, Pr. 
D:ſcovery, Car. Clerke, Pr. 


Having thus executed his main deſign, he took ad: 
vantage of an eaſterly breeze, and failed out of Owharre- 
harbour. Our people had procured more than 400 hogs 
on this iſland, 

It was agreed upon, that immediately after the de- 
parture of the ſhips, Omai ſhould erect a ſpacious 
houſe, after the faſhion of his own country; and the 
chiefs of the iſland promiſed to contribute their aſſiſt- 
ance. Many of the natives continued on board till the. 


Pines: ſucceeded; and when night approached, the mul- 
r 


Naves 


veſſels were under ſail; when the captain, to gratify 


their curioſity, ordered five of the great guns to be 
fired. They then all departed except Omai, who re- 
mained till the ſitips went out to ſea. 

He then went on ſhore in a boat, and took a very 
affectionate and final leave of the captain, never to ſee 
him more. On this occaſion he gave him his laſt in- 
ſtructions how to act, directing him to ſend Hs boat to 
Ulietea, to acquaint him with the behaviour of the 
chiefs in the abſence of the ſhips, which he was to ſig- 
nify by particular and private tokens. He had endea-- 
voured to prevail on Captain Cook to let him return to 
England, which made his parting with him and our 
officers the more affecting. If tears could have pre- 
vailed on the commander to let him return, Omai's 


| eyes were never dry; and it the tendereſt ſupplications 


of a dutiful fon to an obdurate father could have made 


any impreffions, Omai hung round his neck in all the 


tezming agony of a child trying to melt the heart of a 
reluctant parent. He twined his arms round him with 
the ardour of inviolable friendchip, till Captain Cock, 


unable any longer to contain himſelf, broke from and 


retired to his cabin, to indulge that natural ſympathy 
which he coald not reſiſt, leaving Omai to dry up his 
tears, and compoſe himſeſf on the quarter deck. 

Having then bid farewell, he was accompanied by 
Lizutznant' King in the boat, who informed Captain 


Cook he had wept all the time he was going on ſhore. 
It was hoped that he would exert his end-avours to 
bring to perfection the various fruits and vegetables 


that Were planted by his Engliſh friends. Iudsed the 


principal. 


— — - : 
Ahe inhabitants, who were aſſembled round th- houſe on 
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om the travels of Omai, will probably ariſe from the 
animals that have been left upon them; which, per- 
haps, they never would have obtained, if he had not 
come over to England. When theſe multiply, Ota- 
heite, and the Society-Iſles, will equal any places in the 
known world, with reſpect to proviſions. Omai s re- 
turn, and the ſubſtantial prooſs he had diſplayed of 
Britiſh liberality, encouraged many to offer themſelves 
as volunteers on an expedition to England, | 


— — 


ULIETEA, which we come next to treat of, is about 
20 leagues in circumference. When Captain Cook, 
Mr. Banks, and others went on ſhore, accompanied by 
Tupia, they were received by the natives in the molt 
courteous manner; reports concerning them having 
been tranſmitted from Otaheite. After ſome ceremo- 
nies had paſſed, Captain Cook took poſſeſſion ot this 
and the adjacent iflands, in the name of the king of 
Great-Britain. | 

The country has extenſive plains and high hills, the 
ſoil on the top of which was found to be a kind of 
ſtone marle. On the ſides were ſome ſcattered flints, 
and a fe pieces of a ſpongy ſtone lava, of a whitiſh 
colour, which ſeemed to contain ſome remains of iron; 
it was conjectured that great quantities of that metal 
might be lodged in the mountainous parts of the iſland, 
Its vegetable productions are chiefly plantains, cocoa- 
nuts, and yams : thoſe of the animal kind, hogs and 
 fowls; but the latter articles do not abound. EEE 

There is great ſimilarity in perſon, manners, and 
cuſtoms between the natives of this and the iſlands 
adjacent. Ulietea, however, was diltinguiſhed from 
the reft, by a remarkable nfMai, which the natives 
called 'Tapodeloatea, The walls which were about 
eight feet, were raiſed of coral ſtones, ſome extremely 
large. The whole encloſed an area, of about 25 yards 
ſquare, which was filled up with ſmaller ftones. Upon 
an altar, at a ſmall diſtance from this encloſure, was 
depoſited as a facrifice, a hog, very nicely waſhed, 
weighing about fourſcore pounds. | 

Several ſtructures dedicated to the deities were placed 
about here. Theſe ſtructures are a kind of cheſt or 
ark, the lid of which is fixed on with art, and neatly 
thatched with palm-nut leaves. Each of them was 
fixed on two poles, the uſe of which ſeemed to be to 
remove it from place to place. 


On the firſt arrival of Captain Cook here, he re- 


ceived a preſent of conſiderable value from Opovoney, | 


the king#of Bolabola, who was then at che ifland of 
Otaha. In xeturn for the compliment, the commander, 
principal officers, &c. 62termined to pay him a viſit; 
when, behold, to their aſtoniſhment, this triumphant 
conqueror appeared to be nothing more than a man, 
tottering with the decrepitude of age, incapable of the 
27 functions of lite, and in a word a mere lumpith 
IRS, 


ncipal advantage theſe iſlands are likely to receive | 


—— — 


Three extraordinary perſons were ſeen at th 
two of them were as brother and ſiſter: the fam 
ſured ſix feet four inches, and che ſiſter — 
him five feet ten inches and an half. The f 
chief named Herea, a native of Bolabola, He 

moſt corpulent man in any of the South-$a} 
He meaſured round the waiſt no leſs than 54 
one of his thighs was g1 inches and g- quarten i 
His hair was likewiſe remarkable; for it bur 


| ould be 
he releaſ 
ich they 

Y, he ren 
inſtantly 
n were no 


very day 


in long black wavey treſſes to the ſmall of jo r of cano- 
and in ſuch quantities, that it increaſed the x the ſhips 
bulk of his head ccntiderably, heard to 

When Captain Cook anchored here, on his in findin 
voyage, he was viſited by Oreo, the chief, who came | 
with him a haadſome preſent. A party of they | the deſer 
on ſhore to make him a return, and as they brought 0. 
the houle, were met by five old women, wh |, to the 
lamenting on ſome incident, and had cut their f es, who W 
a ſhocking manner. This was not the work {ax 


the ſtory, for they were . obliged to ſubmit i 
embraces, and got themſelves covered with | 
After the ceremony was over, they waſhed then 
and appeared as cheerful as any other perſon, 

Soon after, intelligence was received, that tui 
Diſcovery's people, a midihipman and a gunner 
had made their eſcape in a canoe, and landed 
adjoining ifland, with a view to continue ther 
to Otaheite, as ſoon as they had furniſhed thenl 


n Capta 
e harboui 
iſcovery, C 
wves ſurrou 


> of excha 


pple, 


with proviſions for the voyage. They were nl 1 = 
miſled, and report made to Captain Cook, than ** = 
dered all the boats to be manned, and a purſuit i M rex 
mence with all peflible expedition; at the fant 1 
confining the king, his two ſons, and two of tis thout * 
cipal chiefs of the iſland, on board the Diſco the chief 
the fugitives ſhould be taken and reſtored, a party « 
This he did, no doubt, to intereſt the people pes 2 h, 
iſland in the purſuit, and to prevent their all day. TI 
deſerters in making their eſcape. He alſo pra * ES 
reward of large axes, looking-glaſſes, and other o ſteps to 
of conſiderable value, to any of the nat dnfiderable 
ſhould be inſtrumental in apprehending an! * dout the { 
them back. To enforce his orders he caukd3 ſequences 
veſſels to be ſeized, and threatened deſtruction bw came 
country if his men ſhould be with-held. le Caught th 
menaced the king and the young princes wit | Captain C 
if they were not brought back within a cg 0 inſiſt uf 
This might ſcem hard uſage, yet it had its en ving heard 
without this ſteady] reſolute proceeding, the 66 on the oth 
would never have been recovered. y two ar 
The ſhip's boats went day after day to o Ray, they m 
joining iſlands, without being able to * . The capt: 
trace of them; and this they contihued, 1 F mile from 
ſearched every iſland within the diſtance of I Wn, leſt th, 
fail, they were at length obliged to give over M and allow 
ther ſearch as fruitleſs. * mountains: 
At length, after fourteen days abſence, 3 for the na 
dians came on board, and acquainted Cape L informat 
that the fugitives were found, and that in 2K to delive 
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rought back; deſiring, at the ſame 

gu 2 5 priſoners, as a condition with- 
ich they would again be ſet at large. But Cap- 
k paid no regard to this information. On the 
he renewed his threatenings, which he ſaid he 
inſtantly order to be carried into execution, if 
n were not delivered up. ; : 
very day n about five in the evening, a 
of canoes were ſeen at a diſtance, making to- 
the ſhips, and as they approached nearer they 
heard to ſing and rejoice as if they had ſuc- 
in finding what they went in ſearch of. About 
came ſo nigh, that they could diſcern, with 
the deſerters faſtened together. They were no 
brought on board, than the "__ priſoners were 
I, to the unſpeakable joy of all but the two 
ks, who were under great apprehenſions for their 
their puniſhment, however, was not ſo ſevere as 


have been expected. 
— — 

n Captain Cook, on his third voyage, en- 
e harbour of Ulietea, in the Reſolution, having 
iſcovery, Captain Clerke, under his command, 
ives ſurrounded the ſhips in their canoes, for the 
> of exchanging their commodities for thoſe of 
DDIC, 
F days after their arrival, a centinel on ſhore, 
John Harriſon, deſerted, taking with him his 
and accoutrements. As ſoon as intelligence 
mined which way he was gone, a party was de- 
in ſearch of him; but they returned in the even- 
thout ſucceſs. The next day the captain ap- 
d the chief concerning this affair, who promiſed 
a party of the iſlanders after the fugitive, and 
pes that he ſhould be brought back in the courſe 
day. This, however, did not happen; and 
as reaſon to imagine, that Oreo the chief had 
o ſteps to find him. 
dnliderable number of the natives were at this 
dout the ſhips, and ſeveral thefts committed, 
lequences of which being apprehended by them, 
FW Came on board the next morning. Oreo 
cunt the alarm, and fled with his whole fa- 
Captain Cook conſidered this as a good oppor- 
to inſiſt upon their delivering up the deſerter; 
ling heard he was at a place called Hamoa, 
on the other ſide of the iſland, he repaired thi- 
ue Wo armed boats, attended by a native. In 
ay, they met with the chief, who embarked with 
by -aptain, with a few of his men, landing 
* _ the ſpot, marched up to it with great 

elt the ſight of the boats ſhould give the 


and allow th ; : 
4 CG OO ſufficient time to eſcape 


; for the natives of 
0 information of t 


do deliver the 


that part of the iſland having 
ne captain's approach, were 
deſerter. He was found with 


precaution was found unne- | 
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his muſket lying before him, ſeated between two wo- 
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men, who, the inſtant that the captain entered the 


houſe, roſe up to plead in his vindication. 


As ſuch proceedings deſerved to be diſcouraged, the 
captain, with a ſtern look, bid them be gone; upon 
which they burſt into tears, and retired. Paha, the 
chief of the diſtrict, now came with a ſucking pig, and 
a plantain-tree, which he was on the point of preſent- 
ing to Captain Cook, as a peace-offering, who rejected 
it; and having ordered the chief to quit his prefence, 
embarked with the deſerter in one of the boats, and re- 


turned to the ſhips. 


After this, harmony was ſpeedily 


reſtored. The delinquent made no other excuſe for 
his conduct, than that the natives had enticed him 
away ; which, perhaps, was in a great meaſure true, as 
Paha, and the two women above mentioned, had been 


at the ſhip the day before his deſertion. 


As he had re- 


mained on his poſt till within a few minutes of the time 
in which he was to have been relieved by another, the 


puniſhment he received was not very ſevere. 


About a fortnight after they arrived at Ulietea, Omai, 
according to inſtruction given him by Captain Cook, 
diſpatched two of his people in a canoe, with intelli- 
gence, that he continued undiſturbed at Huaheine, and 
that every thing ſucceeded with him, except that his 


goat had died in kidding. 
companied with a — 
him another, and alſo two axes. 


This information was ac- 
that the captain would ſend 
Pleaſed with this ad- 


ditional opportunity of ſerving him, the captain ſent 
back the meſſengers to Huaheine, with the two axes, 


and a male and female kid to his friend. 
The circumſtance attendin 


the deſertion of theſe 


people, and particularly the confinement of the chiefs, 
induced the natives to meditate an attempt for their 
relief, which had it not been prevented, might have 


involved our people in ſtill greater diſtreſs. 


Captain 


Cook being on ſhore, abreaſt of the ſhip, obſerved all 
their canoes, in and about the harbour, began to move 
off. He inquired, in vain, for the cauſe of this; till 
information was received from -the Diſcovery, that a 


body 


of the iſlanders had ſeized Captain Clerke and 


Lieutenant Gore, as they were walking at a ſmall 


diſtance from the ſhips. 


The commodore, ſtruck with the boldnefs of this 
ſcheme of retaliation, which ſeemed to counteract him 
in his own way, inſtantly commanded his people to arm; 
and in a few minutes, a ſtrong party, under the con- 
duct of Mr. King, was ſent to the reſcue of the two 


entiemen. 


At the ſame time, two armed boats were 


diſpatched to intercept the flying canoes in their retreat 


to the ſhore. 


Theſe detachments had ſcarcely gone 


out of ſight, when intelligence arrived, which proved 
the information erroneous, ſo that they were immedi- 


ately, in conſequence of this, called in. 


However, it 


appeared from ſeveral corroborating particulars, that 


ſecret. 


Kt - 


| the natives had actually formed the deſign of ſeizing 
Captain Clerke ; and the following day it became no 
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deſign. 


But the principal part, at firſt, of the plan of their | 
operatians was, to have fecured the perſon of Captain 
Cook. He was accuſtomed to bathe every morning in 
the freſh water; on which occaſions he frequently went 
alone, unarmed. Expecting him to go this evening, 
gs uſual, they had reſolved upon ſeizing him, and Cap- 
tain Clerke likewiſe, if he had accompanied him. But 
the commander, after confining the chief's family, had 
taken care not to put himſelf in their power; and had 
cautioned Captain Clerke and the officers not to go any 
conſiderable diſtance from the ſhips. 

In the courſe of the afternoon, Oreo aſked the, com- 
modore, three or four times, if he would not go to the 
bathing place; till at length finding that he could not 
be prevailed upon, he retired, with his people, not- 
withſtanding many entreaties to the contrary. Having 
no ſuſpicion at this time of their deſign, Captain Cook 
imagined that a ſudden panic had ſeized them, which 
would be ſoon over. Being diſappointed with reſpect 
to him, they fixed upon thoſe whom they thought more 
in their power. ; 

It was a fortunate circumitance that they did not 
ſucceed in their deſign, and that no miſchief was done 
on the occaſion; no muſkets being fired except two or 
three to ſtop the canoes; to which fring, perhaps, 
Captain Clerke and Mr. Gore owed their ſaſety; but 
Mr. King aicribed this to the captam's walking with a 
piſtol in his hand, which, he ſays, he once fired; at 
which time a party of the iſlanders, armed with clubs, 
were marching towards them, but diſperſed on hearing 
the report of the muſkets. This conſpiracy was firſt 
diſcovered by a girl, who had been brought from 
Huaheine by one of our officers. Happening to over- 
hear ſome of the Ulieteans ſay, they would ſeize Cap- 
tain Clerke and Mr. Gore, ſhe immediately ran to ac- 
quaint the firſt of our people that ſhe met with of the 
gn. Thoſe who had been truſted with the execu- 
tion ot the plan threatened to put her to death, as ſoon 
as the ſhips ſhould quit Ulietea, for diſappointing them. 
Being aware of this, it was ſo contrived, that the girl's 
friends ſhould come a day or two afterwards, and take 
her out of the ſhip, to convey her to a place where ſhe 
might remain concealed till an opportunity ſhould offer 
for her eicaping to Huaheine. 

This iſland of Ulictea differs eſſentially from the 
reſt of the Society-lilands in one particular inſtance, 
which 1s, that the women have more liberty here, and 
are not reſtrained from cating in company with the 


men. 


— 


Pg 


Bola OLA is fituated about four leagues diſtant from 
Otaha; ſurrounded by a reef of coral rocks, and ſeveral 
ſmall iſlands, in compaſs together about eight leagues, 
and made up of onegrked peak, with ſeven low itlands 
round it. 

The harbour of Bolabola, called Oteevanooa, on the 
weſt fide of the iſland, is very capacious, and though | 


- 


—— 


our countrymen did not enter it, they had de 
faction of being informed, by perſons em * 
that purpoſe, that it was a very proper Nan 
reception of ſhips. There are many iſlets or mil 
that ſurround it, which add to the number of i 
bitants, and the amount of its vegetable pr old | 

The principal reaſon that induce Captain b 
touch at this iſland on his voyage was, to Line 
the anchors which had been loſt at Otaheite hy 
ſieur de Bougainville, which, he was informed, ku 
afterwards found by the natives there, and ſen: I 
to Opoony, the chief of Bolabola. It was ne 
count of the want of anchors that he was anxy 
get poſſeſſion of it; but the people having parte 
all the hatchets and other iron tools and impleme 
purchaſing refreſhments, they were now ciig 
create a freſh aſſortment of trading articles, by ni 
them out of the ſpare iron they could find oh 
and even the greateſt part of that had been alte 
pended. Captain Cook, therefore, ſuppoſed u 
Bougainville's anchor would, in a great meu 
ply the want of that uſeful material, and he did u 
tertain a doubt but Opoony might be inducely 
with it. 

Oreo, accompanied by fix or eight othen 
Ulietea, attended the commodore to Bolabola ind 
deed, moſt of the natives, except the chic, 
gladly have taken their paſſage to England. 

On his landing, the commodore was introdut 
Opoony, ſurrounded by a vaſt concourſe of j 
The neceſſary formality of compliments being ai 
requeſted the chief to give him the anchor; 4 
way of inducement produced the preſent he it 
for him. It conſiſted of a linen night-gown 
gauze handkerchiefs, a ſhirt, a looking-gas 
beads and toys, and fix axes. Opoony, howel 
fuſed to accept the preſent till the commodote x 
ceived the anchor; and ordered three perſons of 
deliver it to him, with directions to receive i 
what he thought proper in return. With ther 
ſengers perſons deputed ſet out in boats for28 
bouring iſland, where the anchor had been dp 
but it was neither ſo large or ſo perfect as was 
By the mark that was upon it, it appeared to lat 
ginally weighed 720 pounds; but it now way 
two palms, the ring, and part of the ſhank. 1 
ſon of Opoony's refuſing Captain Cook's Pl 
now apparent ; he, doubtleſs, ſuppoied that oy 
in its then fate, was ſo much inferior to 1! 
value, that, when he ſaw it he would be 4 
The commodore, notwithſtanding, took tn # 
he found it, and ſent the whole of the preſent * 
at firſt intended. 11 

It might at firſt ſeem ſurpriſing that bo 
become ſo reſponſible. The reafcn wil be lech! 
following ſhort narrative. ; * 

Ulietea and Otaha had long been friendly 3 9g 


natives emphatically expreſs 
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1 Re 


ED d intereft h 
whoſe views and intereſts were the 
ng of Huaheine was alſo admitted as a 
but not in ſo eminent a degree. Like a traitor, 
eagued with Bolabola, ack | ; 
ople required the affiftance of their friends in 
* againſt theſe united powers. The inhabi- 
bf Bolabola were encouraged by a pretended pro- 
who predicted their ſucceſs. The canoes of 
bs attacked thoſe of Ulietea and Huaheine : the 
nter laſted long, they being laſhed ſtrongly to- 
wich ropes 3 and, notwithſtanding the prediction, 
1-bola fleet would have been vanquiſhed, had not 
© Otaha arrived at the critical moment. The 
e of the day was now turned; victory declared 
dur of the Bolabolans ; and their enemies were 
defeated, Two days after the conquerors in- 

Huaheine, which they ſubdued, it being weakly de- 

as moſt of its warriors were then abſent. Man 
fugitives, however, having got to Otaheite, there 
| their melancholy tale. This fo affected thoſe 
b ir own country, and of Ulictea, whom they found 
i t illand, that they obtained their aſſi ſtance. "They 


inconſiderable force they effected a landing at 
eine in the night; and, taking the Bolabola men 
prize, killed many of them, and diſperſed the 
Thus were they again, by one bold effort, poſ- 
of their own iſland, which at this day remains 
nJent, and is governed by its own chiefs. When 
dmoined fleets of Ulietea and Huaheine were de- 
þ the men of Bolabola were applied to by their new 
of Otaha to be allowed an equal ſhare of the con- 
This being refuſed, the alliance broke; and, 
the ſubſequent war, Otaha was conquered as 
as Uictea, both of which remain ſubject to Bola- 
He chiefs by whom they are governed being only 
es to Opoony the king of the iſland. In the re- 
on ot the two iſlands five battles were fought at 
ent places, and great numbers fell in the conteſt. 

ce the conqueſt of Ulietea and Otaha, the Bolabola 
are conſidered as invincible; and their fame is ſo 
xtendec, that, even at Otaheite, if not dreaded, 
re reſpected for their valour. It is aſſerted, they 
fly from an enemy, and that they are victorious 


n equal number of the other iflanders. Indeed, 
mation in which the 
1217 


Ne) may be gathered from M. de Bougainville's 


Dr ä 
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F They alſo had a 
-an Curiolity brought to Otaheite by the 
IF his animal had been fo imperfectly de- 
1 that our voyagers had been 
in Clerk c conjecture what it could be. When 
"By Þ 1 12 however, were brought 

abola, they ſaid the animal had been 


to the N 
| In conſequence 


| 3 and that it was a ram. 
Sence, Captain Cook, when he landed to 


Lurop 
args, 


— 


jointly to attack Ulietea, 


furniſhed with only ten fighting canoes ; with 


and filled with good pickle. 


| 


meet Opoony, took an ewe with him in the boat, of the 
Cape of Good-Hope breed, whereby a foundation might 
be laid for a breed of ſheep at Bolabola. He alſo left 
with Oreo, at Ulietea, two goats, id an Engliſh boar 
and fow : fo that the race of hogs will be conſiderably 
improved, in a few years, not only at Otaheite, but 
allo at all the neighbouring iſlands; and they will, per- 
haps, be ſtocked with many valuable European animals. 
When this is really the caſe, theſe iſlands will be un- 
rivalled in abundance and variety of refreſhments for the 
ſupply of future navigators. Even in their preſent ſtate 
they are hardly to be excelled. When the inhabitants 
are not diſturbed by inteſtine broils, which had been 
the caſe for ſeveral years paſt, their productions are nu- 
merous and plentiful. 

The following is the mode of ſalting pork, uſed by 
Captain Cook in his voyages. 

In the evening the hogs were killed, and, when 
cleaned, were cut up, after which the bones were taken 
out. The meat was ſalted while hot, and laid in ſuch 
a manner as to permit the juices to drain from it, til] 
the next morning: it was then ſalted again, put into a 
caſk, and covered with pickle. It remained- in this 
ſituation four or five days, when it was taken out, and 
carefully examined; and if any of it appeared to be in 
the leaſt tainted, which ſometimes happened, it was ſe- 
parated from the reſt, which was repacked, headed up, 
It was again examined in 
about eight or ten days time, but there appeared no 
neceflity for it, as it was generally found to be all tho- 
roughly cured. Bay and white falt mixed together 
anſwers the beſt, though either of them will do alone. 
Great care was taken that none of the large bleod- 
veſſels remained in the meat; and that not too much 
ſhould be packed together at the firſt ſalting, leſt thoſe 
pieces which are un the middle ſhould heat, and hinder 
the falt from penetrating them. In tropical climates, 
meat ought not to be ſalted in rainy and ſultry weather. 


—_—__ — 


OTamabcars a ſtrong reſemblance to thoſe iſlands ad- 
jacent. It is not populous. 'T he harbour on the eaſt fide 
was found fafe and convenient, with good anchorage. 
This ifland is fituated within about two miles of 
Ulictea; but as both are encloſed in one reef of coral 
rocks, there is no paſlage for ſhipping between them. 

Like the inhabitants of every part of this ſpot, they 
reccived our countrymen who landed from the boat on 
their coaſt with all tokens of courteſy, and uted the 
ſame honorary compliments to them as they did to their 
kings, to Mr. Banks, and Dr. Solander. 


The iſland of Tupai produces nothing but cocoa- 
nuts, and is ſaid to be inhabited only by three families. 
But as the coaſt abounds with fiſh, the ſhure is fre- 
quently viſited by the people of the adjacent iſlands, 
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any other ſorts of birds. 
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Morxova, or MAwRUA, is a ſmall iſland ſurrounded | 
with a reef of rocks, and has no harbour for ſhipping. 
It has ſome few inhabitants, and produces the fame ar- 
In the midſt of it is an high 
round hill, which ny be ſeen at the diſtance of ten 


| leagues, for which only it is remarkable. 


—  — — 


Tur people of the Society-Iſlands are in general 
ſtout and well made, and many of them tall. They are 
not of ſo dark a complexion as thoſe of Otaheite, and 
the women are in general as handſome, and nearly of 
the ſame colour as Europeans. 

They are exceeding indolent, and have very little 
curioſity. Dogs, in ſpite of their ſtupidity, are in great 
favour with all the women. Here was ſeen a middle 
aged woman, whole breaſts were full of milk, offering 
them to a little puppy that had been trained up to ſuck 
them: the ſight diſguſted thoſe who ſaw it to ſuch a 
degree that they could not forbear expreſſing their diſlike 
of it; but the woman only ſmiled at them, and ſaid, 
that ſhe ſuffered little pigs to do the ſame : it appeared 
afterwards that this woman had loſt her child. 

The veneration of the inhabitants for certain kinds 
of birds is evident from the following circumſtance. 
On a ſhooting party our people happened to kill ſeve- 
ral king-fiſhers; and juſt as they had brought down 
one of thoſe birds, they met Oreo and his family walk- 
ing with Captain Cook ; the chief juſt then took no 
notice of the bird, but his fair daughter lamented the 
death of her Eatooa; her mother, and moſt of the wo- 
men, ſeemed alſo grieved at its fate; and on ſtepping 
into the boat, Oreo himſelf deſired them, with a very 
ſerious air, not to kill the king-fſhers and the herons, 
allowing them, at the ſame time, the liberty of killing 
It is to be remembered that 
Omai, at the ſacrifice, called the king-fiſner an Eatoo; 
ſo that bird appears to be thought ſacred. 

Great quantities of the root called ava ava are cul- 
tivated in theſe iſlands, with which the natives make 
their intoxicating liquor. This is no other than the 
pepper plant. It ſeems, however, that drunkenneſs 


here is puniſhed, like all other exceſſes, with diſeaſes; 


the old men who make a practice of hard-drinking are 
Ian, and covered with a ſcaly or ſcabby ſkin, have 
red eyes, and red blotches on all parts of their bodies : 
they acknowledge theſe evils to ariſe from intemperance, 
and perhaps thoſe leprous diſorders that ſome were ſeen 


to be afflicted with at Otaheite are produced by taking 


large potions of this liquor. 

Their entertainments of a public nature confiſt of 
dancing, and a kind of dramatic exhibition; which 
dramatic exhibitions, as well as feſtive entertainments, 


from their ſingularity, are worthy of attention. 


A party of our people were preſent at Ulietea, where 
a performance was exhibited, called by the natives Mi- 
diadij Marramy ; which ſignifies, © the child is co- 
ming.” It concluded with a repreſentation of a woman 


about fix feet high, who ran about the — py 


| equally done. The chief, his ſon, and ſome 


—— 


in labour, acted by a ſet of great braw 
of whom ſeemed to bring forth a ae, * 


| 


urial 
doubt le. 
ook (w! 
in depart 
me of t 


after him a large whiſp of ſtraw, which hun by 
from his middle. Captain Cook obſerved, batt 
ment they got hold of the fellow, they flatts 


preſſed his noſe, from whence he concludes, th 1 
new born infants are ſo treated, which accounsl fling a 
natives in general having flat noſes, * ky 

The only actreſs at Oreo's theatre was his d Fein 
Poyadua, a pretty brown girl, at whoſe ſhrins? appearet 
offerings were made by her numerous votarie q 5 ti 
occaſions. |, every 

Another dramatic exhibition was preſented ' named 
people at Huaheine: the piece repreſented a f ion of t 


ning away from her parents, and ſeemed to | ts, whic 


led at a female paſſenger whom they had brougy ihe 
Otaheite, who happened to be —— at ky CE — 
ſentation. It had ſuch an impreſſion upon the gif body, z 
ſhe could ſcarcely be perſuaded to ſee the Piece q ad- fruit a 
to refrain from tears while acting. It concud he fire. 
the reception ſhe was ſuppoſed to meet with fig les their; 
friends at her return, which was made out tk rior ones, 
favourable. Thus it appears that theſe people kl to mar 
duce extempore pieces on occaſion, and it is md d Tahow: 
bable, that this was meant as a ſatire upon the gi doſed to «< 
to diſcourage others from acting in the ſame mans he r main 
Oreo likewiſe gave a public dinner to the (# Offerings 
Cook and Furneaux, ſeveral of the officers df d poultry 
ſhips, and the paſſengers. On this occaſion f e inferior 
part of the ſpacious houſe was ſpread with lard are only 1 
tities of leaves, which ſerved for a table cloth! heſe 1flan 
which the viſitants ſeated themſelves, together wi Id the dign 
principal people of the iſland. Soon after, one( an Earee, 
ſervants, or towtows, brought a hog ſmoking They a. 
ſhoulders, which was roaſted whole, and wrappe Ins; partak 
large bundle of plantain leaves; this he thre „ and, in 
the floor, round which the company was ſeated. a ves neceſſ 
ſmaller hog was carried in the ſame manner, and ry diſtri 
hot as hardly to be touched: the table, or rate the people 
was garniſhed about with hot bread-fruit and pit as, Which 


with a quantity of cocoa-nuts for drink. EN 
being ready with his knife in his hand, the hog 
preſently cut to pieces, and the European patty 
company agreed, that they taſted better than an 
barbecue : the equal degree of heat with which! 
under ground, had preſerved and concentratst 
Juices; the fat was not luſcious and ſurfeiting # 
ſkin, inſtead of being very hard, which is det 
roaſted pork with us, was as tender as any 0 
One of theſe hogs weighed between 30 and 0: 
and the other about halt as much, yet all the pan 


10 


his male friends, partook of this repaſt wit 
gueſts : the men ate with great liking; but a! 
men were ſtationed behind, and were not 4 
ſharers in the feaſt, , 

It is the cuſtom in theſe iſlands for © 


icovenins)  MARQUESAS ISLANDS. 


— — 


— 

es erected while they are yet alive, 
be 2 occaſioned Oreo" inquiring of Cap- 
ook (when he could not obtain his promiſe to 
in departing from Ulietea in his ſecond voyage) 
me of his morai, 5 e | —_— 

theſe people could not give a grea 

pf Their Aon . their Engliſh friends, than 
reſſing a deſire to remember them even beyond 
jod of their lives. EN 
religion of the inhabitants of the Society- 
appeared to conſiſt in having a diverſity of 
eculiar to each iſland. But they believe, in 
|. every man to have a ſeparate being within 
F named Tee, which acts in conſequence of the 
jon of the ſenſes, and combines ideas into 
Ws, which they call parou no te oboo, which 
| ſignifies © words in the belly.” This mind 

poſe to an exiſtence after the diſſolution 
body, and that the man in that ſtate feaſts 


—— 


he fire. 


rior ones, ſome of whom they ſuppoſe to be 
to mankind. The high prieſt of the iſland 
| Tahowarahai ; to him the Eatooa, or god, 
doſed to deſcend, and hold converſe with him, 
he mains inviſible to the people that ſurround 
Offerings are made to the 


: e inferior, and particularly the malevolent 
T are only revered by a kind of hiſſing. 


F heſe iſlands the prieſts continue in office for 


0 q the dignity 1s hereditary. 
t an Earee, who has the higheſt rank next to the 
7 They are conſulted upon many important 
xt Ins; partake largely of the good things of the 


The high prieſt is 


1 „ and, in ſhort, have found means to make 
5 Ives neceſſary. Beſides the prieſts, there are 
{1 ry diſtrict teachers, or tata-9-rerrors, who in- 


No the people in aſtronomy and the navigation of 
as, which however is very imperfect. 


N : * 
rt N 
TAE MARQU E S- A8. 


General Deſcription of them. 


ARA MENDANA, a Spaniard, is account- 
0 the firſt diſcoverer of the Marqueſas; and 
ere ſo denominated in honour of the Marquis 
* in 1595, then Viceroy of Peru. Their 
4 port are, La Magdalena, S. Pedro, La 
©, anta Chriſtina, and Hood's-Iſland. 
[Pa had only ſeen the four firſt ; and the laſt 
Captain Cook, in 1774. It lies 
of the reſt, in deg. 26 min. 


deg, of W. longitude, and five 


covered by 
north-weſt 
and 138 


ad fruit and pork, which need no preparation 


Jes their greater divinities, they have a number 


greater deities, of | 
d poultry roaſted, and of all kinds of eatables ; 


L 
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| | 
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and a half diſtant from the Eaftern point of 
S. Magdalena. The five Marqueſas Ifles take up 
about one degree of latitude, and near half a degres 
of longitude, The people here are ruled by a chief, 
whoſe dignity ſeems principally to conſiſt in a ſu- 
periority of dreſs. 

Captain Cook relates, that the inhabitants of theſe 
iſlands excel, in general, all the nations of the South- 
Seas, in ſymmetry of form, and regularity of features. 
He mentions, in particular, that not one diſpro- 
portioned perſon was ſeen upon the iſland of Chriſ- 


tina; but that all were robuſt, well made, and active. 


Their countenances were open and hvely. "The men 
are about five feet fix inches in ſtature ; their hair is 
of divers colours, but none red. It is moſtly worn 
thort, unleſs it be a bunch tied in a knot on each ſide 
of the crown. Their complexion, naturally tawny, is 
rendered almoſt black by punQures over the whole 


| body. Their only covering was a ſmall piece of cloth 


round the wailt and loins. 

The women were inferior to the men in flature, but 
well proportioned. Their erat complexion was 
brown. They were fome of them punQured, and 
their body dreſs was a fingle piece 1 made of 
the mulb 
ſhoulders to the knees. They uſe a head dreſs, a kind 


of broad fillet, curiouſly made of the fibres of the 


hufks of cocoa-nuts. This billet is interſperſed with 
mother-of- pearl and tortoiſe-ſhells, wrought into 
curious figures, and diſplayed in divers forms. To 
the fillet is fixed the tail feathers of tropic birds 
which, ſtanding upright when it is tied on, the whole 
together makes a very brilliant appearance. They 
wear a kind of ruff, or necklace, made of light wood ; 
the outer and upper ſides covered with {ſmall peas, 
fixed on with 
of human hair faſtened to a ſtring, and tied round the 
legs and arms; but no one perſon is ever decorated 
with all theſe ornaments. They were none of them 
held in eſtimation like the human hair, the bunches 
of which, it is probable, were worn in remembrance 
of their deceaſed relations, and therefore looked upon 
with a degree of veneration ; or, they might have 
been the ſpoils of their enemies, worn as badges of 


conqueſt. They had a kind of fan to cool them- 


| ſelves in hot weather, formed of a tough bark or graſs, 


very firmly and curiouſly plaited, and frequently 
whitened with thell lime. Some had large feathered 
leaves of a kind of palm, which anſwered the purpoſe 
of an umbrella. | | 

When the king viſited Captain Cook, he was com- 
pletely decorated with all theſe ornaments, and the 
only one ever ſeen fo dreiſed. He complimented the 
captain with ſome preſents, and gave him to un- 
derſtand the ſuperiority of his rank. Their extraor- 
dinary ornaments are necklaces and amulets made of 
ſhells. They had all their ears pierced, though none 
were ſeen with ear- rings. 


> bu 


bark, which covered them from the. 


gum. They have alſo ſome bunches 


Their 
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Their habitations, which are in the valleys and on 
the ſides of the hills near the plantations, reſemble, in 
form, thoſe of Otaheite, but are much meaner, and 
covered with leaves of the bread- fruit tree. They are 
built, in general, on a ſquare or oblong pavement of 
ſtone, raiſed ſome height above the level of the ground. 
They have alſo a pavement near their houſes for the 
purpoſe of ſitting to eat, regale, and amuſe them- 
ſelves. Our people, by the help of glaſſes, could 
diſcern, along the uppermoſt edge of a mountain, a 
row of ſtakes or paliſades cloſely connected together, 
like a fortification, which ſeemed to reſemble the 
Hippahs of New Zealand. 
| The only quadrupeds ſcen here were hogs and rats. 
But there were fowls, and many ſmall birds in the 
woods, that warbled moſt melodiouſly. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe iſlands produce fowls, hogs, and the waters, 
at certain times, fith in abundance, the inhabitants ſub- 
ſiſt chiefly on vegetable food. As cocoa-nuts do not 
. abound, pure water is their drink in ordinary. 

In the articles of eating and cookery, they are not 
cleanly. Pork and fowls are dreſſed in an oven of 
hot ſtones : but fruit and roots they roaſt on the fire; 
and after taking off the rind and ſkin, put them into a 
platter or trough, with water, out of which Captain 
Cook affirms, he ſaw both men and hogs eat at the 
ſame time. : FD | 
It appears that theſe iſlands are ſimilar in their 
origin, and the nature of their minerals, to the 
Society-Iflands, the greater part of which ſeem to 
have been the burning mountains. | 

The Marqueſans diſcovered the ſame timidity on 
the approach of {trangers, in common with the 
natives of the ſouthern climes ; nor could be induced 
for ſome time, to come on board the ſhips, by any 
ſigns of friendſhip that could be made them. They 
ventured indeed to come along. ſide, and offered ſome 
pepper- roots, Which were fixed on the ſhrouds, as 
tokens of reciprocal friendſhip. The exchange of 
nails for fiſh and bread- fruit, in great perfection, was 
highly ſalutary, as well as gratifying to the whole 
ſhip's company, who, for the courſe of nineteen 
weeks, had ſubſiſted on falt proviſions, which having 
then been two years on board, were neither agreeable 
in flavour, nor of a nutritive quality. The canoes 
retired a little after ſun- ſet, according to the general 
cuſtom of the natives of the South-Sca iſlands, who 
cannot be prevailed on to keep awake a ſingle night, 
by the molt attractiug novelty. 

Thoſe parts of th-le iflands which are capable of cul- 
tivation are very populous; but as they are in general 
mountainous, and have many inaccellibie rocks, it is 
doubted whether the whole group contain fifty thou- 
fand inhabitants. | 

Intercourſe had not been long held between our 
people and the natives, before it was evident they 


| 


taken a nal in exchange for ſome bread-fruit, they 


were more diſpoſed to receive than to give; for having 


with-held the article ſo purchaſed, till C, * 
had recourſe to the ordinary means of trig g 
over their heads, and thus terrified hes 1 
dealing. Nor were theſe iſlanders exempt * 
propenſity to theft, which charaQerizes the 
of the South-Seas. Soon after they had 4 
enough to venture on board, one of them ſtole 
ſtanchion from the gangway, with which be 
into the fea, and notwithſtanding its Weight ; 
with it to his canoe, and was making to th 
with all ſpeed. A muſket was fired oper his 
trighten him back, but to no effect; he fi, 
tinued to make off with his booty. The whilk 
another ball over his head was as ineffectul 
officer, leſs patient of ſuch an injury than realy 
humanity ſhould have taught him to be, law 
him, and ſhot him through the head. Captain 
had given orders to fire over the canoe, hut g 
kill any one. He was in a boat, and came y 
the canoe ſoon after. There were two men it 
one ſat bailing out the blood and water, in ak 


upplied t 
te, and ti 


hyſteric laugh; the other, a youth of about fou > COCOA-P 
fifteen years of age, who afterwards proved tl it produ 
ſon of the deceaſed, fixed his eyes on the deal H many 1 
with a ſerious and dejected countenance, IN verted to 
of ſeverity, however, did not eftrange the il ts, whilft 


from the ſhip, and a traffic was carried nv 
ſatisfaction of both parties. Bread-fruit, þ 


late, and 


ys thirſt, 


plantains, and ſome hogs, were given in excha beyond a 
{mall nails, knives, and pieces of Amlterdand the kerr 
Red feathers of the Amſterdam itland wer g ich cream 


elteemed here. Ike an al 


Captain Cook, accompanied with the gen ing. Th 
the ſhip, in their walks about the conntry, cal purpoſes, 
cidentally to the houſe which had been the had nd frequen 
of the man who had been ſhot ; there they foun hard ſhe] 
ſon, who fled at their approach : they inquired vrable, fro 
female relations, and were told that they ma articles 
the top of the mountain, to weep and mourg! Kinds of 
dead. But though they, were then among! als. The 
lations of a man who hall been killed by tben lpread fro 
the leaſt tokens of animoſity or revenge gs for the 
cernible among the natives. Excellent | 

On ſeeing a ſailor corrected by the bon for cover 
mate, they exclaimed, «* He bcats his brother; Inner bar 
ariſes from their idea of all one country too old t 
effect of one and the ſame family. n of a hi 

ſſentia! ber 

1 os {þ 

CHAP. XIX. . a 

By 

| natipes. + 

Deſcription of the IsLaxDs termed, — 1 3 N 
I5LANDS in the SOUTH-WEST: 13 

HESE illands, which form a group, OF 1 Were duildi 

- reef of coral rocks, and lie ſcattered, * Ay be b 
between the latitude of 14 deg. 28 m e 
the longitude of 138 deg. and 5 min. g. 


Niegcovertes.] 


— — 


' King George's, Diſappointment, Palliſer, 
Ig: Chloe Lagoon, Thumb-Cap, Bow, 
nos, Bird, Chain, Oſnaburg, and Pitcairn 
Df theſe we ſhall treat in their reſpective 


— 
orGE's ISLANDS are two in number; 
y felt diſcovered by Commodore Byron, in 
When the Engliſh firſt went on ſhore, they 
many huts deſerted by the natives, the dogs 
the only tenants 3 and thoſe animals, terrified 
e appearance of ſtrangers, kept a continual 
Ak the time they continued on ſhore, The 
S though very mean and low, were ſituated in a 
ing ſpot, amidſt a grove of lofty trees, ſome of 
were the cocoa, and others of a ſpecies un- 
The natives feemed to derive the neceſ- 
of life, in general, from the cocoa-nut tree, 
upplied them not only with food, but fails, 
e, and timber. 
> cocoa- pam may well be deemed the ſtaple of 
it produces every eſſential requiſite for the ſup- 
if many nations on the globe. Every part of it 
verted to ſome uſeful purpoſe : as for inſtance; 
ts, whilſt green, contain a liquor pleafant to 
ate, and of a quality fo ſingularly cooling, that 
ys thirſt, and affords refreſhment in a hot cl.- 
beyond any other production. When in due 
ſs the kernel forms, it is at firſt of the ſubſtance 
ich cream; and afterwards growing firm and 
ke an almond, becomes equally balſamic and 
hing. The oil extracted from it is adapted to 
purpoſes, and particularly that of anointing the 
nd frequently the whole body. Cups are made 
hard ſhell; and a variety of cordage, elaſtic 
vrable, from the fibrous coating around it. 
| articles of Indian houſehold turniture, and 
kinds of ornaments, are fabricated of theſe 
als. The long-feathered leaves or branches, 
ſpread from the top of the ſtem, are convenient 
gs for their houſes ; and thoſe, when plaited, 
excellent baſkets for proviſions. A cloth ſuf- 
for covering the body in a hot climate is made 
inner bark: and the very ſtem itſelf, when 
too old to bear, may be uſed in the con- 
n 0! a hut, or the maſt of a canoe. All theſe 
#ential benefits are derived from this one pro- 
F The ſhore of this ifland was covered with 
and the ſhells of very large pearl oyſters. 
pmodore Byron has given the following account 
ves, their cuſtoms, &c. „ The women 
piece of cloth hanging from the waiſt down 
i and the men were naked. Near their 
1 4s wings of a different kind, which were 
5 burying-places, Theſe were ſituated 
3 the hides and tops were of ſtone ; 
they ſometimes reſembled the 


— 


— 
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ſquare tombs with a flat top, which are in our 
country church- yards. Near theſe buildings were 
found many neat boxes, full of human bones: and 
upon the branches of the trees which ſhaded them 
hung a great number of the heads and bones of turtle, 
and a variety of fiſh, encloſed in a kind of baſket-" 
work of reeds; on examining which, nothing ap- 


peared to remain but the ſkim and the teeth: the 


bones and entrails ſeemed to have been extracted, 


and the muſcular fleſh dried away.“ 


Captain Cook, who gives a more ample and ſatis- 


factory account of them, ſailed between theſe two 


iſlands in April 1774: he ſays they lie nearly eaſt and 
welt. The iſland to the eaſtward is called the 
natives T okea ; it is ſomething of an oval ſhape, and 
about ten leagues in circuit. he inhabitants of this 
iſland, and probably of all the low ones, are of a much 
darker colour than thoſe of the higher iſlands, and of 
an hoſtile diſpoſition. Their origin is doubtleſs one 
and the ſame ; but being dependent on the ſea for a 
ſubſiſtence, and from their way of life expoſed to the 
ſun and weather, their colour is darker, and their 
bodies become more hardy and robuſt. The figure of 
a fiſh is punctured or marked on their bodies. A 
lieutenant, with two boats well armed, were ſent on 
ſhore; two gentlemen were of the party; they landed 
without any oppoſition from the natives. As ſoon as 
they came on ſhore, the iflanders embraced them by 
touching noſes, a mode of civility uſed in New Zea- 
land, which is ſome hundred leagues diſtance, and 
the chief place beſides this where the cuſtom has been 
obſerved to prevail. 

The naturaliſts found here various plants, and par- 
ticularly a ſcurvy-graſs. The natives ſhewed them 
that they bruiſed this plant, mixed it with ſhell-fiſh, 
and threw it into the ſea, whenever they perceived a 
ſhoal of fiſh, which, intoxicated by it, were caught on 
the ſurface of the water without trouble. The ſoil is 
but barren, the foundation conſiſting of coral, very 
little elevated above the ſurface of the water. The 
officer of the boats perceiving the Indians collecting 
into a body, having diſtributed preſents to thofe who 
ſurrounded him, ſoon prepared to go, deſirous of 
avoiding any affray. The collected body crowded 
about the boats, and ſeemed doubtful whether they 
ſhould detain our people, or ſuffer them to depart. 
At length, however, they aſſiſted them in puſhing off 
the boats. Some of the moſt turbulent threw ſtones 
into the water, and ſeemed to glory as if they had 
driven them off. Captain Cook, from this circum- 
ſtance, found it expedient to give orders for firing 
four or five cannon ſhot into the fea, cloſe by the 
ſhore, and over the heads of the Indians, as they 
were ſeated along the beach, to ſhew them that they 
were entirely at the mercy of their viſitors. Not- 


withſtanding all this, the party brought off to the ſhip 


five dogs, with which the iſland ſeemed to be plenti- 
fully ſupplied. Theſe they purchaſed with ſmall 


nails, 
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nails, and ſome ** bananas, which latter they 
brought from the Marqueſas. The dogs had fine 
long hair, and were of a white colour. 

The other iſland, which is inconſiderable, is ſituated 
two leagues to the weſtward of Tiookea, is four 


leagues in length, and from five to three miles in 


— —ü—— 


The IsLAanDs or DiSAPPOINTMENT, were firſt 
diſcovered by Commodore Byron in 1765, and fo 
named from the ſhores affording no anchorage for his 
ſhips, on which account he was obliged to quit them, 
without landing or procuring any refreſhments tor 
his crew, who were then languiſhing with ſickneſs. 
They are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, and lie in latitude 
14 deg. 10 min. fouth ; longitude 141 deg. 6 min. 
welt. © They are inhabited by Indians, who appeared 
on the beach with ſpears in their hands, that were at 
leaſt ſixteen feet long. They every where diſcovered | 
hoſtile intentions and ſeemed by figns to threaten the 

ople in the boat with death, if they came on ſhore. 


here are Cocoa trees in great abundance, and the 
More abounds with turtle. 


— — 


PaTTIsER-IsrAxps were diſcovered by Captain 
Cook in April 1774; they lie in 15 deg. 26 min. 
fouth; and 14 deg. 20 min. weſt, and are four in 
number: the largeſt is ſeven miles long, and not 
above two broad. The greateſt diſtance of one from 
the other is not above fix leagues. People, huts, 
canoes, and places erected for drying fiſh, were ſeen 
here. The natives were armed with long ſpikes. 


— — 


Doc-IsLaxDp, 15 deg. 12 min. ſouth, was diſ- 
covered by Le Mair and Schouten, April 1616, 
who gave it that name from having ſeen three Spaniſh 
dogs on the 1tland. 


— — 


Qu EN CHARLOTTE's ISLAND, 19 deg. 18 min, 
ſouth; 138 deg. 4 min. weſt; was firſt diſcovered by 
Captain Wallis, in the Dolphin, in 1767, who took 

oſſeſſion of it in the name of King George the Third. 

ere is good water, and plenty of cocoa-nuts, palm- 
nuts, and ſcurvy-graſs. he inhabitants are of a 
middle ſtature, and dark complexion, with long hair 
hanging loofe over their ſhoulders: the men well 
made, and the women handſome. Their clothing 


is a kind of coarſe cloth, or matting, which they 
faſten about their middle. 


— — 


Lacoo0Nn-ISLAND, 18 deg. 47 min. ſouth; 139 
deg. 28 min. weſt; is of an oval form, with a lake in 
the middle, which occupies much the greateſt part 


i — 
of it. The whole iſland is covered with NABURC 
different verdure. It is inhabited by a n rt diſc 
dians, tall, of a copper colour, with lon * bigh rout 
Their weapons are poles, or ſpikes, which parts co 
twice as high as themſelves. Their habitat 44 leag 
ſeen under ſome clumps of palm trees, Which 
very beautiful groves. This iſland was diſs 
Captain Cook, April 1769. l 
CAIRN-] 
Captain 
TrumMsB-CaP lies about ſeven leagues nor puld not 1 
of Lagoon-Ifland : it is a low, woody iſa 
circular form, and not much above a mil: yp ess theſe 
paſs. There was no appearance of inhabium tic accoi 
land was covered with verdure. which h 
rland, an 
7 77 Cap 
Bow-IsSLAND, fo called by Captain Cook, i ed Ref 
on account of its ſingular figure, being ſhapedq bane. 8 
like a bow; the arch and curve of which is lx xd iſlands 
the ſpace between them water. The cune l Les qratr, 
beach, without any ſigns of vegetation, having tor very | 
upon it but heaps of ſea-weed, It a iſlands, * 
narrow, and about three or four leagues in | 
The horns, or extremities of the bow, weren 
tufts of cocoa-nut trees, of different height anti BOVAI-l: 
From the ſmoke ſeen in different parts tle 5 to th 
appeared to be inhabited. in latit: 
2 37 mi 
2 ice ſeve 
Tre Gsours are long, narrow ſtrips d it was fe 
ranging in all directions; ſome of them ten g anc, It i; 
upwards in length, but none more than a quart gin ſome 
mile in breadth. Trees of various kinds, pam If breakir 
the cocoa-nut, abound here. The people a Ips the na 
be well made, of a brown complexion; mats n ſaw two 
carried in their hands a flender pole, about! n men mal 
feet long, pointed like a ſpear: they ha they came 
ſomething thaped like a paddle, about four i „ was defi 
Their canoes were of different ſizes; ſomes © come ne: 
as to carry no more than three men; othes] Thoſe in t 
or ſeven ; and ſome of their boats hoiſted 2 * 5 arg fo 
al 11D; 


— — 


Birp-IsLAxD, ſo called by Captain C 
the great number of birds that were ſeen 
ſuppoſed to be about four miles in cre 
It is low, with a piece of water in the m 
inhabitants appeared. 


= 
wit 


— — 


Cn 41x-IsLAND ſeemed about five leg 
the direction of north-weſt and ſouth-22h ; 
five miles broad. It appeared to be 3 wn p | 
woody iflands, joined together by reefs, 7 4 
poſe one iſland in the form of an ellipſis, 
a lake in the middle. The trees are 9% 
the ſmoke that iſſued from the woods it 
inhabited, | O 
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IsLAup, called by the natives Maitea, 
4 by Captain Wallis in 1767. It 
on round iſland, not above a league in circuit; in 
z with trees, in others a naked rock, 
diſtant from Chain-lIfland, weſt by 


arts covered 
þ 44 leagues 


— — 


caArnN-ISLAND Was diſcovered by Captain Car- 
Captain Cook was very near it in Auguſt 1773, 
wuld not fall in with it. 


ies theſe, which we have deſcribed from the moſt 
Ic accounts, Captain Wallis alſo ſaw five other 

which he named IM hitſunday, Egmont, Glouceſter, 
land, and Prince # illiam- Henry; and in Au- 
--3, Captain Cook fell in with hve others, which 
med Reſolution, Doubtful, Furneaux, Adventure, 
hene. Some of the moſt weſtwardly of theſe 
4 illands were ſeen;jby M. de Bougainville, and 
Les quatre Facardins, and Illes des Lancers. That 
tor very properly calls this cluſter of lew, over- 
iſlands, The dangerous Archipelago. 


—— 


zorar-I5LaxD, diſcovered by Captain Cook in 
is to the ſouthward of this group. It is 
d in latitude 23 deg. 25 min. ſouth, longitude 
22. 37 min. eaſt, The ſpot, at firſt view, ap- 
like ſeveral diſtinct iflands, but on nearer ap- 
it was found to be connected, and to form but 
and. It is guarded by a reef of coral roy” 
g in ſome places a mile from the land, with an 
rf breaking upon it. Our people obſerved from 
ips the natives walking or running along ſhore, 
n {aw two canoes launched, in which were about 
n men making towards them. Stopping ſuddenly 
they came near the ſhips, Omai, according to 
„ ws Gefired to uſe his endeavours to prevail on 
d come nearer, but all his efforts proved ineffec- 
Thoſe in the canoes, however, indicated by ſigns 
1 Iz C:lire for our people to go on ſhore, and thoſe 
hah 


92302 Cilplayed ſomething white, which was con- 


s an intimation to the ſame purport ; and the 
mgnt have been effected with eaſe and ſafety, as 
good anchorage without the reef, and an 
S n i free from turf. But as no refreſhments 
Deng, and Captain Cook was deſirous of avail- 
ct a tur wind for the proſecution of his voy- 
- Uvers incftectual attempts to prevail on the 
come near the veſſel, and hold intercourſe, he 
D and Rood to the northward. 
SEEN extent of this ifland, in any direction, 
*"% 1 or lx miles. There are hills in it of 
* b 14 At the foot of theſe IS a narrow 
il dcact er almoſt round it, with a 
3 4. 11s, except a few rocky cliffs, 
en nerdage. According to the iuforma- 


_— — — —— 
— — — 
5 


— 


* 


tion our people derived from the men in the canocs, the 
iſland abounds with the ſame animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions as were found in its vicinity. "I 

Such of the natives who were ſeen in the canoes were 
copper-coloured : ſome F Heng hair (which was 
ſtraight and black) flowing about the ſhoulders, and 
others having it tied in a bunch on the crown of the 
head. Their faces were rather round and full, and ex- 
preſſed a ferocity of diſpoſition. All the covering of 
thoſe in the canoes was a picce of narrow ſtuff wrapped 
round the waiſt, and paſſing between the thighs ; but 
ſome upon the beach were obſerved to be completely 
dreſſed in whitz. Several in the canoes wore ornaments 
of pearl ſhells about their necks: one in particular con- 
tinued a conſiderable time blowing a large conch-ſhell 
in a long tone without any variation; but what it por- 
tended, our people could not determine. The men in 
the canoes, finding the captain's reſolution to depart, 
ſtood up, and repeated ſomething aloud, though it was 
not known whether it expreſſed hoſtile or friendly de- 
ſigns. They had, however, no weapons with them; 
nor could it be diſcovered by the glaſſes, that they on 
ſhore were armed, as might have been reaſonably 
ſuppoſed. 
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EXASTER- 13-LANKE 


Siil, Situatwwn, Inhabitants, Animal and Vegetable 
Productions. 


APTAIN COO obſerves, that the view of this 

iſland from the eaſt anſwered the geographical 
deſcription given of it : Davis's Land. Admiral Rog- 
wein touched at it in 1722, and gave it the name of 
Aſter-Iſland: but the accounts given of it by the wri- 
ters of his voyage, appear rather fabulous than authen- 
tic; at leaſt they by no means agree with the ſtate in 
which it was found by thoſe Britiſh navigators who laſt 
viſited it. 

This iſland was called by the natives by a variety of 
names, as Machu, Tamarehi, WWhyhue, and Teapy. It 
ſeems that the Spaniards had viſited it in 1769, and 
given it the appellation of the Iſland of St. Carlos. 
Some ſigns of this viſit were ſeen among the natives, 
and, in particular, ſeveral articles of wearing-apparel, 
which were of European manufacture. It is ſituated 
in latitude 27 deg. 30 min. ſouth; and longitude 109 
deg. 46 min. welt ; and is about ten or twelve leagues 
in Circuit. 

Soon after the Reſolution, Captain Cook, made the 
iſland, the maſter being ſent out in a boat to ſound the 
coaſt, one of the natives ſwam off to her, and inſiſted 
en coming aboard the ſhip. The friſt thing he did was, 
to meaſure the length of the ſhip, by fathoming her 
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from the taffarel to the ſtem; and as he counted the | 
fathoms, it was obſerved by our people, that he called 
the numbers by the ſame names that they do at Ota- 
heite; nevertheleſs, his language was nearly unintel- | 
ligible to all of them. | | Pq 

When Captain Cook went on ſhore, accompanied | 
by a party, to ſee what the ifland was likely to afford, 
they landed at the beach, where ſome hundreds of the 
natives were aſſembled; and who were ſo impatient to 
ſee them, that many of them ſwam off to meet the boats. 

Not one of them had ſo much as a ſtick, or weapon of 

any ſort in his hand. After 8 a few trinkets 
among them, our people made ſigns for fomething to 
eat, on which they brought down a few potatoes, plan- 
tains, and ſugar-canes, and exchanged them for nails, 
looking-glafies, and pieces of cloth. 

Near the place where they landed were ſome tall ſta- 
tues. The country appeared quite barren, and without 
wood. There were, nevertheleſs, ſeveral plantations of 
potatoes, plantains, and ſugar-canes. They alſo ſaw 
ſome fowls, and found a well of brackiſh water. 

The captain was obliged to content himſelf with re- 
maining at the landing-place among the natives, as he 
was not yet quite recovered from a bilious cholic, which 
had been ſo violent as to confine him to his bed. It was 
ſeveral days before the moſt dangerous ſymptoms of his 
diſorder were removed; during which time, the ſurgeon 
was to him not only a ſkilful phyſician, but an affec- 
tionate adviſer. When he began to recover, a favourite 
dog fell a ſacrifice to his difordered ſtomach. They had 
no other freſh meat whatever on board; and the captain 
could eat of this fleſh, and of broth made of it, when 
he could taſte nothing elſe. Thus he received nouriſh- 
ment and ftrength from food, which would have made 
moſt people in Europe ſick. So true it is, that neceſſity 
is governed by no law. 

The foil of this ifland is in general a dry, hard clay; 
but towards the higheſt part of the ſouth end it is a ine 
red earth, ſeemed much better, bore a longer graſs, and 
was not covered with ſtones, as in the other parts. The 
moſt remarkable curioſity here, is a number of gigantic 
ſtatues, of which, however, very few remain entire. Theſe 
{ſtatues are placed on the fea-coaſt. On the eaſt fide of 
the ifland were ſeen the ruins of three platforms of ſtone- 
work, on each of which had ſtood four of theſe large 
ftatues ; but they were all fallen down from two of them, 
and one from the third: they were broken or defaced by 
the fall. One which had fallen, being meaſured, was 
niteen feet in length, and fix broad over the ſhoulders. 
Each ſtatue had on its head a large cylindric ſtone, of 
2 red colour, wrought perfectly round. Others were 
found that meaſured near twenty-{:ven feet, and up- 
Wards of eight feet over the ſhoulders : and {till a larger 

one was ſeen ſtanding, the ſhade of which was ſufficient 
to ihzIter all the party, conſiſting of near thirty perſons, 
trom the rays of the ſun, The workmanſhip was rude, 
but not bad, nor were the features of the face ill formed; 
the cars were long, according to the diſtortion practiſed 
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in the country; and the bodies had hardly. 25 a 
a human figure about them. Vet as theſe 15 | 
unacquainted with any mechanical power, cal 
ſuch ſtupendous figures, and afterwards place f 
dric ſtones upon their head, it muſt be allo 
conſidered as admirable ! 

The party, on their further progreſs, came tn 
fertile part of the iſland, interſperſed with nag 
and not ſo much encumbered with ſtones a; 
had ſeen before; but they could find no Water 
what the natives twice or thrice brought then 
though brackiſh and ſtinking, was rendered * 
by the xtremity of their thirſt. They alſo paſſy 
huts, the owners of which met them with roaſt 
toes and ſugar-canes, and placing themſelye; # 
the party (for they marched in a line, in ordert 
the benefit of the path) gave one to each my 
paſſed by. But at the very time ſome were g 
the thirſty and hungry, there were others why 
voured to ſteal from them the very things wii 
been given them. At laſt, to prevent work 
quences, they were obliged to fire a load of im 
at one, who was fo audactous as to ſnatch the hy 
contained every thing they carried with them, I 
hit him on the back, on which he dropped they 
a little way, and then fell: but he afterwady 
and walked, and what became of him they l 
nor whether he was much wounded. This afar 
ſioned ſome delay, and drew the natives together 
preſently faw the man who had hitherto led tt 
and one or two more, coming running towat 
bu inſtead of ſtopping when they came up, tt 
tinued to run round them, repeating, in a kit 
ner, a few words, until they ſet forwards again 
their old guide hoiſted his flag, leading the n 
fore; and none ever attempted to ſteal from 
whole day afterwards. 

They met with a well at the eaſt end of i 
the water of which was perfectly freſh, de 
ſiderably above the level of the fea ; but it i 
owing to a cuſtom of the natives, who ne 
drink without waſhing themſelves all over &. 
they have done: and if ever fo many of them 
gether, the firſt leaps right into the middle of f 
drinks, and waſhes himfelf without the leaf 
after which another takes his place, and does te 
No quadlrupeds were ſeen upon this iu 
black rats, which are common to all the iſ 
South-Seas. It appeared that the if}anders k 
rats; for our people ſaw a man with ſome 5 
his hand, and ſeemed unwilling to wy 
giving them to underſtand, they were K. 4 
were a few domeſtic fowls, ſmall, but wel da 
two or three noddies were ſeen, which We l 
to ſettle on the ſhoulders of the nattycs. F F 

The coaſt did not appear to abound win 
our people could catch none with hook a 


they ſaw but very little among the natives 
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obe of which (called by the natives Torremeds) 
be much unlike that of the common Vetch : the 
nad a diſagreeable bitter taſte, and are conſidered 
poiſonous: the wood is of a reddifh 


natives as 
4 et in height: and not a tree was ſeen on 
| - — that Seted the height of ten feet. 
er {mall ſhrub was ſeen here, whoſe wood is white 
rittle, and, as well as its leaf, to the eye ſome what 
Mes the aſh. There are alſo ſome of the Ota- 
cloth plant, but dwarfiſh and weak, being from 


arge rocks, where the rains have waſhed a little 
wether, Here are ſugar-canes, bananas, and 
which thrive to admiration, conſidering the ſtony 
y of the ground. "The ſugar-canes were about 
yr ten ſect high, and contained a very ſweet juice, 
| the inhabitants very hoſpitably preſented to their 
„ whenever they aſked for ſomething to drink. 
are ſaid to be ſweeter than thoſe at Otaheite. 
whole number of plants growing on this ifland 
ot exceed twenty ſpecies. 

eare potatoes of a gold-yellow colour, as ſweet as 
s: theſe were found nouriſhing, and antiſcorbutic. 
5 likewiſe a ſpecies of nightſhade, which is made 
at Otaheite, and the other iſlands, as a vulnerary 
ine, and is prohably cultivated here for the fame 
ſe. As a proof of the induſtry of the natives, the 
which commonly ſprings up among the ſtones, 
ge uncultivated ſoil, is carefully plucked up, and 
over their plantations as a manure, or to preſerve 
in ſome meaſure from the parching beams of the 


te natives of this iſland are in general flender, 
and active, have good features, and countenances 
lagreeable. 'T heir colour is of a cheſnut brown ; 
hair black, curling, and remarkably ſtrong ; that 
e head, as well as on the face, is cut ſhort. The 
or the moſt part are in a m inner naked, wearing 
it a flip of cloth betwixt their legs, each end 
Uh is faltened to a cord or belt they wear round 
ait. The cloth from Otaheite, as indeed any 
Was much valued by theſe people. The men 
punctures on their bodies, which is common, as 
the South-Sea iſlands. The greateſt ſingularity 
ze ot their ears, the lobe or extremity of which 
ſtretched out, as almoſt ty reſt on the ſhoulder, 
3 by a very large hole, through which 
11 might be thruſt with eaſe. The 
1 = l or their ears are the white down of 
% 1 s which they wear in the inſide of 
"a al 5 the leaf of the ſugar-cane, which is 
E- LEW eh up like a watch-ſpring. Some 
1 ehe a kind of bright cloth, of an 
BY i. bs: ie!e were ſuppoſed to be chiefs. 
round li 2 came on board the {hip had 
e, trom whence a kind of net- 


hard and heavy, but, crooked, and exceeding 


o four feet high. They are planted in rows among 
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roduces only a few ſhrubs, the leaf and work deſcended before, but too thin to anſwer the pur- 


poſe of a concealment. A ſtring was tied about his 
neck, and a flat bone, ſomething ſhaped like a tongne, 
and about fve inches long, was faitencd to it, and hung 
down on the breaſt, which he gave our people to un- 
derſtand was the bone of a porpoſe. He was preſented 
with nails, medals, and ſtrings of beads, all of which 
he deſired to have tied round his head. 

At firſt he ſhewed ſigns of fear and diffidence, aſking 
in a dialect of the language generally uſed in the South- 
Seas, and which was ſomewhat underſtood by many on 
board, whether they would kill him as an enemy? On 
being aſſured of good treatment, he became perfectly 
unconcerned, and at eaſe, and talked of nothing but 
dancing. 

The women of this ifland are ſmall, lender limbed, 
and have punctures on the face, reſembling the patches 
ſometimes in faſhion among European ladies. The 
paint their whole face with a reddiſh brown ruddle, 
over which they lay a bright orange colour, extracted from 
the turmeric root; or they variegate their faces with 
ſtrokes of white-ſhell lime; which led an obſerver to 
remark, that the art of painting is not confined to thoſe 
ladies who have an opportunity of imitating French 
faſhions. All-the women were clad in ſeanty pieces of 
cloth; one piece wrapped round their loins, and ano- 
ther over their ſhoulders, made a complete dreſs. Both 
ſexes have thin, but not ſavage features. The women 
wear their hair long, and ſometimes tied on the crown 
of their head. 

The violent action of the ſun upon their heads, has. 


led them to contrive various coverings for that part. 


Their head-dreſs is a round fillet adorned with feathers, 


and a ſtraw bonnet, ſomething like a Scotch one; the 
former worn by the men, the latter by the women. 
Many of the men wore a wng about two inches thick, 
of graſs, ſtrong and curiouſly plaited, and fitted cloſe 
round the head. This was covered with the long fea- 
thers of the man-of-war bird. Others had huge buſhy 
caps of brown gull's feathers, which were almoſt as 
large as the full-bottomed wigs of European lawyers ; 
beſides which, ſome wear a ſingle hoop of wood, round 
which the long white feathers of the gannet hung nod- 
ding. In colour, features, and language, the inhabi- 
tants of Eaſter-Ifland bear ſuch affinity to the people of 


the more weſtern iflands, that there can be no doubt of 


their having had the ſame origin. 

According ts the beſt calculation that could be made, 
the number of inhabitants in this iſland were not above 
ſeven hundred, and of theſe the females bore no propor- 
tion in number to the males. The females were either 


few in number, or elſe moſt of them abſtained, or were 


reſtrained from appearing while the veſſel lay here ; yet 
the men ſhewed no ſigns of a jealous diſpoſition, nor the 
women any ſcruples of appearing in publie: in fact, 
they ſeemed to be neither reſerved or chaſte, But as 
all the women who were ſeen were liberal of their fa- 
yours, it is more than probable that all the married 
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and modeſt had concealed themſelves from their im- 
petuous viſitants, in fome diſtant parts of the iſland; 
and what further ſtrengthens this ſuppoſition is, that 
beaps of ſtones were {een piled up in little hillocks, 
which had one ſteep perpendicular fide, where a hole 
went under ground. "Theſe iſlanders, in common with 
thoſe of the South-Seas, ſoon gave proofs of their pro- 
penſity to theft, as before obſerved. It was with diffi- 
duty the ſhip's crew could keep their hats on their 


— 


\ als, and hardly poſſible to keep any thing in their 


One thief was fired at with ſmall ſhot, which 


Wounded him ſo that he fell ſoon after he had thrown 


down the fatal acquiſition. 

Such mildneſs and good-nature appear in the diſpoſi- 
tion of theſe people, as prompt them to behave as kindly 
and hoſpitably as their barren country will permit them. 
A party who had rambled up the iſland, and were re- 

turning to the ſhip, paſſed a native who was digging 
tatoes in a field; they no ſooner complained to him of 
great thirſt, than he ran immediately to a large planta- 
tion of ſugar-canes, and brought out a load of the beſt 
and juicieſt on his back, for their refreſhment. Their 
diſpoſition is far from being warlike, although they have 
weapons of defence. 

Potatoes, bananas, yams, ſugar-canes, and about 
fifty fowls, were the only proviſions obtained here; in 
exchange for which, the natives received, with great 
pleaſure, empty cocoa-ſhells, which had been procured 
upon other South-Sea iſlands. The cloth made at 
Otaheite, and European cloth, bore the next degree 
of eſteem, and iron-ware held the loweſt place. Moſt 
of the natives, on receiving a cocoa-nut, a piece of 
cloth, or a nail, in the way of barter, ran away im- 
mediately, as if apprehenſive leſt the other ſhould 
repent his bargain, and inſiſt on a re-exchange. Their 
eagerneſs for cloth led them to part with their caps, 
head-dreſſes, necklaces, ornaments for the ears, and 
ſeveral human figures, made out of narrow pieces of 
wood, about eighteen inches or two feet long, and 
wrought in a much neater and more proportionate 
manner, than could have been expected from ſuch 
a forlorn race. They repreſented men and women. 
The features were not pleaſing, and the whole figure 
was much too long to be natural ; but, notwithitand- 
ing, there was ſomething characteriſtic in them, which 
beſpoke a taite for the arts. Ihe wood of which they 
were made was finely poliſhed, cloſe grained, and of 
a dark brown : nor can it be explained how ſuch toys 
could come into their poſleflion, as nothing could be 

found on the iſland, after the niceſt ſcrutiny, which 
produced this kind of wood, it being the perfume 
wood of Otaheite. A very ſingular figure thus car- 
ved, with long nails, and fingers bent downwards, 
was brought ty England, and preſented to the Britiſh 
Muicum. 
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rower towards each end. To theſe are tied 
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Their houſes are low, miſerable huts, K 


. 
Vi, 


by ſetting ſticks upright in the ground, at ſu 

feet diſtance, then Tong them towards C 
and tying them together at the to forming th 
kind or Gothic = 'The — ticks are dl 
the middle, and ſhorter ones each way, 10 
diſtance aſunder; by which means the bu 
higheſt and broadeſt in the middle, and lows » 


horizontally, and the whole is thatched over wit 
of ſugar-cane. The deor-way is in the middle d 
ſide, formed like a porch, and fo low and narroy 
to admit a man to enter upon all fours, 

The weapons of theſe iflanders are ſhort 
clubs, and ſpears about fix feet long, crook 
armed at one end with pieces of flint. Thy 
likewiſe a weapon made of wood, like the pa, 
of New-Zealand. | 

Not more than three or four canoes were f 
longing to the whole iſland, and theſe very ne 
badly conſtructed. From the ſmall number a0 
neſs of their boats, it may: be ſuppoſed, that thy 
cure very little of their ſubſiſtence from fili 
particularly as no mention is made of any fiſhing 
ments ſeen here. 

During the ſhort time that the Reſolution 
Eaſter-Iſland, a circumſtance occurred which 
proved that the natives had no idea of private pn 
A field of ſweet potatoes furniſhed a deſirable u 
traffic to the ſhip's company. Several of the 
dug . up theſe roots, and exchanged them m 
officers for what they moſt valued. After as 
employed themſelves in this manner for ſam 
another native arrived, who with great fury a 
intruders away, and himſelf alone dug up tl 
and fold them in the manner that the others bu 
from which circumſtance it was inferred very a 
that this man was the owner of the field, W 
others had robbed of the fruits of his abo 
tempted to commit the treſpaſs, by the ready m 
which they brought their plunder. | 

They have a king, whom they ſtile & 
hareekee : he is deſcribed as a middle- 
rather tall, his face and whole body firongf 
tured. He wore a piece of cloth made of hes 
bark, quilted with threads of grals, and ſtay 
with turmeric. On his head he had a “ 
ſhining black feathers, which might be aldy 
No great degree of homage was obſerved 1 
to him by the people; and from the porer 
country, his ſubjects can afford to ſhew but len 
tions to their monarch. | 4 

Of the religion of theſe people, our Ve 
clare themſelves entirely ignorant. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


D OTHER'S MALL IS LANDS. 
nt of the Situation, Inhabitants, Produce, Ic. 
NEW GUINEA. 


Is iſland was firſt viſited by an European ſhip 
in 1529. It was called by.Saavedra, a Portugueſe, 
covered the notth-weſt part of it, Terra ; de Pa- 
ir Papos, as was the ſouth-weſt part of it New 
a, by Van Schouten, a Dutch diſcoverer. The 
| part of it was ſtyled by a French navigator, 
Ade. Dampier touched here; and after him Ad- 


Rogge wein. 8 a 
bond in September 1770, in latitude 6 deg. 15 


and could be but tranſtent ; for 8 when 
ded with a party of our people; that the Indians 
reſolutely bent on hoſtilities, it was general] 

upon, to prevent the deſtruction of thoſe people, 
y had no intention to invade their country, to re- 
> the boat. They are ſaid by Captain Cook to 
he fame l appearance as the New Hol- 
; 2nd the country in general is by him deſcribed, 
bling the South-Sea iſlands, New Zealand, and 
olland, in its vegetable productions. Indeed, 
uinea was ſuppoſed to be connected with New 
h until Captain Cook diſcovered the ſtreight which 
them. The following is the only particular 


Captain Cook's account. 
ſhen our people got on board the boat, they rowed 
he ſhore, and the number of Indians aſſembled 
to de between ſixty and an hundred. All the 
hey were ſhouting defiance, and throwing ſome- 
t of their hands, which burnt exactly like gun- 
» but made no report. Vhat theſe fires were, 
hat purpoſe intended, could not be gueſſed at. 
Who diſcharged them, had in their hand a ſhort 
ſtick, poſſibly a hollow cane, which they ſwung 
irom them, and immediately fire and ſmoke 
exactly reſembling the diſcharge of a muſket, 
7 Nger duration. This wonderful phænome- 
bodicrved from the ſhip, and the deception was 
0 that the people on board thought they had 
: and even in the boat, if they had not been 
8 that they muſt have heard the report, if there 
any, ther 
b > ey ſhould have thought they had been 
x * After looking at them attentively ſome 
t taking any notice of their flaſhing and 
*% - faitors fired ſome” muſkets over their 
4 8 the balls rattle among the trees, 
zeulurely away, and the boat returned to 
dan examining ſome weapons which the 
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| | natives had thrown, they were found to be light cart 


Vw GUINEA, NEW BRITAIN, 
v IRELAND, NEW EANOVER, 


Captain Cook made the coaſt of 


uth : longitude 130 deg. caſt. But his ſurvey of 


ſtance relative to the people of this iſland, menti- 
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about four feet long, very ill made, of a reed or bam? 
boo- cane, and pointed with hard wood, in which there 
were many barbs. They were diſcharged with great 
force; for at ſixty yards diſtance they went beyond the 
party; but in what manner they were thrown could not 
be exactly ſeen. But the general opinion was, that the 
were thrown with a ſtick; in the manner practiſed by the 
New Hollanders.” 
Captain Foreſt viſited it in 1775. As the Tartar 
galley, belonging to the Eaſt-India Company, then un- 
er his command, ſtood on towards Dory harbour, two 
of the natives of Papua came on board, and appeared 
perfectly complacent. Their hair was buſhed out to an 
incredible extent. To render it as bulky as poſſible, it 
was combed in a direction ſtraight from the head, which 
is ſometimes ornamented with feathers. The left ears 


| 


of the women were perforated, and adorned with ſmall 
braſs rings. 

Coming to an anchor, our countrymen had an oppor- 
tunity of taking a view of one of the capital manſions 
of theſe people, ſituated on the bank. Theſe were 
erected on poſts, fixed ſeveral yards below low- water 
mark, for the convenience of the tenants, who occupied 
divers diftin& parts of the manſion, that contained 
many families. In this country, the married peo- 
ple, unmarried women, and children, live in the 
larger tenements; and the bachelors by themſelves in 
the ſmaller. 

The men wore a thin ſtuff, produced from the cocoa- 
nut tree, tied about the middle, and taken up behind 
between the thighs. That of the women was a coarſe 
blue ſtuff, worn round the middle, and tucked up be- 
hind like the men's. The boys and girls went naked. 
Laborious offices here ſeemed to fall to the Jot of the 
women, while the men idly ſauntered about. The na- 
tives follow the diverſion of hunting the wild hog, which 
they called Ben, with a kind of fox-looking dogs they 
called Naf. Among ſmall iflands, the wild hogs often 
ſwim in a ſtring from one iſland to another; the hog, be- 
hind, leaning his ſnout on thoſe before; ſo that the ſportſ- 
men kill them with eaſe. | 

The coaſt of the promontory of Dory is deſcribed 
as extending about thirteen or fourteen leagues ; the 
height not eme, and the riſe The country 
abounds with lofty trees, whoſe branches afford the tra- 
veller an agggable ſhade. There are manyrivulets of freſh 
water; ed in particular tracks, good herbage. 

The country abounds with hogs; and there are albe- 
cores, and other kinds of fiſh. | o | 

The birds of paradiſe, which ſo much excite the cu- 
rioſity of ſpeculatiſts, are faid to have been firſt found 
by the Portugueſe on the Iſland of Gilolo, the Papuſas 
Hands, and on New Guinea. They were denominated 
paſſares 2 i. e. © birds of the ſun.” By ſome they 
were called manuco Deivata, © the bird of God.“ Cap- 
tain Foreſt was informed at an ifland called Linty, on 
this os (the ſmall iilands on which are numberleſs) 
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that the birds of paradiſe come thither at certain ſeaſons 
in flocks, and that ſettling on trees, they are caught 


with bird-lime, after which their bodies are dried with 


the feathers on, as they are ſeen in Europe. It ap- 
peared further, that the account of theſe birds having 
no legs, being conſtantly on the wing, and living on 
the air, which gave rife to the cuſtom of cutting off 
their legs when offered to tale, was without foundation. 
The natives kill them as ſoon as taken. 'T hey have 
tormidable bills, and defend themielves with great re- 
ſolution. But what they ſubſiſt on has not been yet diſ- 
covered. There are fix diſtin& ſpecies of theſe birds; 
and they have afforded great ſcope for the ſpeculation of 


naturaliſts. 


Neither goats nor fowls were found in Dory. All the 
refreſhment that could be procured on ſhore was the fleſh 
of the wild hog, ſome ſpecies of fith and vegetables ex- 
cepted. The quadrupeds ſeen were hogs, dogs, and 
wild cats. 

The nutmeg-tree was found at different iſlands on 
this coaſt, but when cut down, it appeared that the 
fruit was not ripe. Our people were informed by the 
natives, that there were many ſuch trees about the 
country ; but they did not diſcover any knowledge of 
their worth and importance, though they ſeemed to ſet a 
due value upon other productions. They acknowledged 
that quantities of nutmegs were collected at certain 
places, but for what uſe could not be learnt. The 
natives, indeed, did not ſeem inclined to gratify the cu- 
rioſity of our people, as to this and other particulars. 

The Dutch derive ſuch a ſource of wealth from the 
nutmeg-tree, that they are jealous left any foreign 
power ſhould deprive them of ſo profitable a monopoly; 
and being apprehenſive that the Chineſe, from being fo 
near, ſhould eſtabliſh a trade with the natives for this 
uſetul commodity, they have prevented them by an 

reement from coming to this place, though a trade 


might be fo advantageouſly carried on between the 


parties. They even tend out people yearly to deſtroy 
all the nutmeg-trees, wherever they can find them : but 
it being the natural produce of this part of the country, 
it will grow, in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts to pre- 
vent it. — 

The value of iron amongſt theſe people is ſuch, that 
for the conſideration of receiving an axe a chopping- 
knife, the receiver ſubjects his lands or his labour to a 
continual tax of ſome article or other for it uſe. 

The natives, and eſpecially the females, emed to be 
of a muſical turn. Some of them being alked by one 
of our people to ſing, ſhe gave proofs of a good voice 
and ear; as did. others upon, future occaſions. Their 
mode of courting is rather extraordinary. The lover 


_£omes freely to the manſion of the favourite female, 


and without ceremony places himſelf by her. The old 
folk. at 2 Chtance are then ſaid often to call out, 
Well, have you agreed?” If the parties agree 
before witneſſes, a cock,, procured with great difficulty, 
is Killed and thus ends the ceremony. 


, 


| The tenements in which they dwell are 


| 


b 


niſhed ; and as they cook in each holes wal 


and have no chimney, the ſmoke iſſues out 2 
part of the roof; ſo that at a diſtance the whds 


: bour, 
lat. 5 


is ano 


ſeems to ſmoke. They are very expert with te 3 
Some of their arrows are ſix feet long. The f werf 
made of bamboo, and the ſtring of ſplit rata ö * 
carry on a conſiderable traffic with the Ch; I ſom 
whom they purchaſe their iron tools, bead e rock 
baſons, &c. They trade alſo in flaves, an Lich be 
tortoiſeſhell, ſmall pearls, and divers kinds of brd ga Whi 
particularly the bird of paradiſe. Ke a ch 
The inhabitants here are in general repreſent arſnip, © 
numerous, fierce, and hoſtile, as appeared fron de in thi 
behaviour when viſited by Captain Cook. They ere obt 
of New Guinea are frequently invaded and g which W: 
into ſlavery by the Mahometans of the Moluca! ion on th 
adjacent. expirinę 
— zent from 
| and par 
New BRITAIN was once ſuppoſed to be cu * 
with New Guinea, until Dampier diſcovered it >» ſhore a 
divided by a ſtreight. Its moſt northern point s and mou: 
deg. ſouth latitude, and it extends to 6 deg, q inds, ſom 
ſouth. Dampier gave its moſt eaſtern point c g others, 
of Cape Orford : it les in 151 deg. 34 ns , Capaa 
longitude : the weſtern limits had not then ben ey Were I 
rately ſurveyed. Dampier likewiſe gave names ui dre, but he 
{mall iſlands which he ſaw in paſſing betwen too much 
Guinea and New Britain. From four of thele, ml d with pig 
were obſerved emitting ſmoke and fire. Itea ich a bi. 
appeared to be high land, mixed with valle lice the b: 
where abounding with large and ſtately trees, & e only q. 
inhabited by a ſtrong race of people of 2 00 > Swallo a 
complexion. M. Bougainville repreſents d [ed to de d 
this iſland as entirely black, with frizzled wa ſwiftneſs: 
which ſome of them powdered white, hau tem ſerpy 
long beards and white ornaments round tber fell in, h 
form of bracelets; their nudities but india ind by the 
vered with leaves of trees; in their perſons nf emed not 
active, and robuſt. He obſerves, that be K nd ſome { 
ſome diſtance from the ſhips, and di{covered 2 to have 
alternately inclined to war and traffic. No Eu. þ un Cartere 
ever yet had any friendly intercourſe with the u Prevented 
of this iſland. © | 13 
3 'P Di poſſęſſio 
upon a h 
Dampier ſailed d the north ccf 4 A which. 
pier failed round the n I . 
IRELAND, and ſuppoſed it to be a part of Nen me of the 
That navigator called the moſt ſouthern po 7 thi 
Cape St. George, which, together with de 


in New Britain, were thought to be 77 
that formed a deep bay, which he called 1 
Bay. But Captain Carteret, who {ales "i 
1767, found it to terminate in 4 mn 

which he gave the name of St. G 
This iſland is a long narrow flip of lan. 
weſt and ſouth-eaſt, in extent about © 
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our, called by Captain Carteret Engliſh Cove, 
Lat. 5 deg. ſouth, long. 137 deg. 19 min. ealt. 
is another harbour about four leagues to welt- 
hich he named Carteret-Harbour. ; 
6 w of the Swallow, who at that time were in 
=xciſhing with ſickneſs, obtained relief from 
ee found upon this iſland, as they did 
n ſome rock oyſters and cockles they procured 
de rocks at low water. The upper part of the 
lich bears the cocoa-nut is called the cabbage. 
a white, criſp, juicy ſubſtance : it taſtes ſome- 
lte a cheſnut, but when boiled is ſuperior to the 
arſnip, and is, perhaps, the moſt powerful anti- 
ge in the world. For every one of theſe cabbages 
-re obtained, they were forced 0 cut down a 
hich was done with great regret ; but this de- 
jon on the parent ſtock was unavoidable. Theſe 


dent from the fruit of a tall tree that relembles a 
and e that which in the Weſt-Indies 
| the Jamaica Plum. 

> ſhore about this place is rocky, and the country 
and mountainous, but covered with trees of vari- 
inds, ſome of which are of an enormous growth. 
g others, the nutmeg-tree was found in great 
Captain Carteret gathered a few of the nuts, 
ey were not ripe. They did not appear to be the 
rt, but he imputes that to their growing wild, and 
too much in the ihade of taller trees. The woods 
d with pigeons, doves, roocs, parrots, and a large 
ch a bc plumage, which makes a noiſe ſome- 
lice the barking of a dog. 

e only quadrupeds ſeen in this iſland by the crew 
> dwallo.v were two of a ſmall ſize, which were 
ſed to de dogs; they were very wild, and ran with 
Iwiitacls : here were ſeen centipedes, ſcorpions, 
te ſerpents of different kinds, but no people. 


and by the ſhells that were ſcattered about them, 
emed not to have been Jong taken out of the wa- 
ad ſome ſticks half burnt, the natives were fup- 
to have juſt left the place when they arrived. 
in Carteret was in ſo enteebled a ftare of body as 

prevented from attending circumſtantially to a 
pron of the country. However, in Engliia Cove 
00 poſſeſion of it for his Britannic majeſty, and 
| r 2 high tree a piece of board faced with 
1 Wiich was engraved an Engliſh union, with 
ne of the ſhip and her commander, the name of 
Tag tne time of their coming in and going out 
N Bourgainville touched here about a year 
» 1 it the name of Port Praſlin. He found 
Captain Carteret's inſcription, which ſeemed to 


deen Rxen doven and defaced by the natives. 

LO there were ſome wild boars, large pi- 

d birds utiful plumage, turtle doves, parrots, and 
ns Ants ſwarmed about the thatch-palm and 


© country appeared mountainous ; 


expiring navigators hkewiſe received great re- 


fell in, however, with ſeveral deſerted habitati- 


9 * 


the ſoil light, yet producing ſeveral kinds of fine timber 
trees; the per- tree is ſaid to be common. Here 
was found a very extraordinary inſect about three inches 
long; almoſt every part of its body was of ſuch a tex- 
ture as to appear like a leaf, even when cloſely viewed, 
Each of its wings forms one half of a leaf, and when the 
two are cloſed together, it appears like an entire leaf. 
The under fide of its body reſembles a leaf of a more 
dead colour than the upper one. It has fix legs, of 
which the upper joints are likewiſe ſimilar to parts of 
leaves. Several ſhocks of an earthquake were felt here, 
which laſted about two minutes, and were very diſtinct- 
ly noticed on board, as well as on ſhore. Here was a 
prodigious caſcade preeipitated through vaſt rocks, 
which diverſity the fall of water. 


— — 


SANDWICH-ISLAND lies in the weſtern part of St. 
George's Channel, on which gpaſt the Swallow anchored. 
Soon after ten canoes put off from New Ireland, with 
about one hundred and fifty men on board: they ex- 
N ſome trifles, but none of them would venture 
up the fide of the ſhip. They preferred iron to every 
thing elſe, although none of it was manufactured except 
nails; there being no cutlery ware on board. One of 
their canoes was not leſs than ninety feet long, being 
very little ſhorter than the ſhip, notwithſtanding which, 
it was formed of a ſingle tree. It had ſome carved 
ornaments about it, and was rowed or paddled by thirty- 
three men. There was no appearance of ſails. T 
Indians were black and woolly-headed like negroes, 
without their flat noſes and thick lips. vere all 
ſtark naked, except ornaments of ſhells about their legs 
and arms. Their hair, as well as their beards, was 
profuſely covered with a white powder. They were 
armed with ſpears, and long ſticks or poles, like the 

uarter ſtaff. As they kept a watchful eye upon the 
ſhip's guns, it is probable they were not wholly unac- 
quainted with the effect of fire-arms. They had fiſhi 
nets with them, which, as well as their cordage, ſeem 
to be very well made. After they had continued this 
intercourſe for {ome time, a breeze ſprung up, and they 
returned to the ſhore. 

The Swallow having reached the weſtern point of 
New Ireland, a fine 1. 
which Captain Carteret gave the name of 


— — 


New HaxoveR, to the weſtward of New Ireland; 


it was ſo called by Captain Carteret. The land is high, 
and finely covered with trees, among which are many 
plantations, and the whole has a beautiful appearance. 
About eight leagues to the weſtward, appeared fix or 
ſeven ſmall iſlands, which received the name of the 


Duke of Portland's Iſlands. 


—  — — 


Am Tr. Ian anvs lie in about 2 deg; 18 min. 
ſouth latitude; and 146 deg. 44 nnn. 
here 


rge iſland preſented itſelf, to. 
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There are between twenty and thirty iſlands ſaid to be 


ſcattered about here, one of which is yery extenſive. 
Captain Carteret, who firſt diſcovered them, was pre- 
vented touching at them, although their appearance was 
very inviting, on account of the condition of his ſhip ; 
and as he was entirely unprovided with ſuch articles of 
barter as ſuited the Indian trade. 

Theſe iſlands abound with vegetable productions of 
various kinds; and the natives ſeemed to be very nu- 
merous. Captain Carteret was of opinion that they 
produced ſpices, as he found the nutmeg-tree upon a 


ſoil comparatively rocky and barren, upon the coaſt of 


New Ireland. 
a | ; — 2 
CurrsTMAs-IsLAND was diſcovered by Capt. Cook, 
on the 24th of December 177%, and called by him 
Chriſtmas-Iſland, from the ſhip's companies having kept 
that feſtival there. It lies in latitude 1 deg. 58 min. 
north; longitude 202 deg. 28 min. eaſt, Its form is 
ſemicircular, and, like moſt other iſles in this ocean, it 


is ſurrounded by a reef of coral rocks, extending but 


a little diſtance from the ſhore : and further out than 
this reef, on the weſtern ſide, is a bank of ſand, which 
extends a mile into the ſea. There is good anchorage 
on this bank, between eighteen and thirty fathoms. 
The ſoil of this iſland is in ſome places light and black- 
iſh, compoſed of ſand, the dung of birds, and rotten 
vegetables. In other parts, it is formed of broken coral 


"ones, decayed ſhells, and other marine productions. 


Theſe are depofited in long narrow ridges, paralle] with 
the ſea coaſt, and muſt have been thrown up by the 


waves. This ſeems to prove that the iſland has been 
produced by different acceſſions from the ſea, and is in 


a ſtate of augmentation; the broken pieces of coral, 
and Jikewiſe many of the ſhells, being too large and 


heavy, to have been brought from the beach by any 


birds, to the places where our navigators found them S ũ ˙r 


No freſh water could be found in the whole iſland, 


though our people frequently dug for it. They met 
with ſeveral ponds of ſalt water, which having no viſible 
communication with the ſea, were ſuppoſed to have 


been filled by the water filtrating through the ſand, 


during the time of high tides. Not the ſmalleſt trace 


ple, who went on ſhore for the purpoſe 


of any human footſtep could be diſcerned by our peo- 
| obſerving 
an eclipſe of the ſun, which happened on the goth of 
December ; and alſo for the catching of turtle. Indeed, 
ſhould any humian being be accidentally driven upon 
the iſland, or left there, they could ſcarcely be able to 


- prolong their exiſtence, for though there are birds and 


fiſh in abundance, there are no viſible means of allaying 


thirſt, nor any vegetable that would ſerve as a ſubſtitute 
for bread, or correct the bad effects of falt diet. Very 


— 


little fruit was found on the few cocoa-nut trees upon 
the iſland, and that little, not good. | 
In ſome parts were obſerved a few low trees, beſides 
ſeveral ſmall ſhrubs and plants, which grew in a very 


' Janguid manner. There was a kind of purſlain, a ſpe- 


cd 


where the boats were ſtationed, did not exceel 


time, but he was too delicate to drink turtles 


cies of ſida, or Indian mallow, with 
Under theſe trees fat vaſt numbers ws, ö 
egg-bird, black above, and white below, hie 
arch on the forehead. Theſe birds are — 
than the common noddy: their eggs are hi 
ſpeckled with black. There were likewiſ man 
mon boobies, a ſort reſembling a gannet, and 4 
coloured ſpecies with a white bats. Man- of. 
curlews, plovers, tropic birds, petrels, &c. 
ſeen here. There were ſmall rats, numben' 
crabs, and lizards. | 

On this ifland there was ſo much fiſh that & 
the crew brought on board as many as weighedy 
of two hundred pounds, from a grappling nx 
ſhore. A greit quantity were alſo taken with th 
and line, principally conſiſting of cavallias, fy 
and a few rock-fiſh of two ſpecies, one with 
ſtreaks ſcattered about, and the other with nu 
blue ſpots. 

There was procured for both ſhips, about ths 
dred turtles, which weighed one with another 
ninety pounds: they were all of the green fort, al 
haps not inferior in goodneſs to any in the world, 

When the party that was employed in catchin 
returned on board, a ſailor that belonged to the] 
very had been miſſing two days. At firſt ther 
two men who had loſt their way; but happrai 
difagree with reſpect to the track that was nuff 
to bring them to their companions, they had (x 
and one of them found means to rejoin the par 
an abſence of r 695g hours, during whichk 
experienced great diſtreſs. There being, as bel 
ſerved, no freſh water upon the iſland, and not 
coa-nut tree in that part of it where he was ſing 
in order to allay his thirſt, he had recourſe tot 
traordinary expedient of drinking the blood of al 
which he had killed for that purpoſe. His met 
refreſhing himſelf, when fatigued, was equally in 
though he ſaid he felt the good effects of it. I 
dreſſed himſelf and lay down in the ſhallow waters 
beach for ſome time. It was matter of aſton 
how theſe two men loſt their way: the land 
which their journey lay, from the ſea coaſt to e 
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miles acroſs; nor was there any thing that coulda 
their view, for the country was level, with a fewll 
diſperſed about it; and from many parts, the 
the veſſels could be eaſily diſcerned. This, ben 
ſeemed to be a rule of direction which they ® 
think of; nor did they recoile&t in what pat 


iſland the ſhips lay at anchor; and they were ba Er 
loſs how to get back to them, or the party irony E 40 * 
they had fo careleſsly ſtrayed. A party Was „ M x led 
ſearch of the other man, and they ſoon had mo 72 "oy 
fortune to find their loſt companion. I be dt F A = 
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. ſome yams and cocoa-nuts on board, in 
ky they were planted, by Captain 
order, on the (mall iſland where the aſtronomers 
8 late eclipſe; and ſome ſeeds of melons 
dyn in. another place. The captain alſo left on 


le ile a bottle, containing the following inſcrip- 


urgius Tertius, Rex, gi Decembris, 1777. 


Neęſolution, Fac. Cook, Pr. 
| Naves e 2 Clerke, Pr. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
+» SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


ral Deſcription. Account of Atooz. Reception of 
nelijþ there. A remarkable Morai there. Various 


rrences. 


TAIN COOK. diſcovered theſe: iſlands on 
s laſt voyage to the Pacific Ocean in 1778, they 
him diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Sandwich 
in honour of the Earl of Sandwich. 

firſt fe which he ſaw were called by the 
Woahoo, Atooi, Oneeheow, Orechoua, and 
a, He received ſome intelligence with reſpect 
exiſtence of a low uninhabited iſland in the 
burhood, named Tammata-pappa, which was 
ited, Beſides, he was further informed, that 
ere other iſlands both to the eaſtward and weſt- 
Owhyhee, the ſpot where our celebrated. navi- 
a victim to the fury of the natives, with ſome 
was not diſcovered till ſome time after thoſe 
ntioned, and will therefore be introduced, with. 
tranſaQtion relative to that memorable event, 


uated detween the latitude of. 21 deg. go min. 
eg. 15 min. north; and between the longitude 
beg. 20 min. and 201 deg. 30 min. eaſt. All 
ermation that could be derived reſpecting 
d, the moſt eaſterly. of the iflands diſcovered, 
pt it is high land, and inhabited. 
en touched at Onecheow, and was paid a 
ouched down upon the deck, nor would quit 
idle poſture till they were requeſted to riſe. 
e went on ſhore, he took with him three 
x; * and ſow of the Engliſh breed, 
Ty: . 1 onions, pumpkins, and melons. 
det aps bs in ſuch a manner, as he thought 
Pecie; 8 5 the propagation of the 
3 w 3 his illand is chietly low land, 
bſderable | ch riſes immediately from the ſea 
hic rc as does alſo its ſouth-ealt 
wes in a round hill. Its chief 


proper place. All theſe iſlands, he obſerved, 


homage dy the natives that came on board, 


| 


| 
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vegetable productions are yams, and the ſweet root 
called fee. Our people procured ſome ſalt here, called 
by the natives palai, which is produced in ſalt ponds. 
With it they cure both fiſh and pork ; and ſome of 
the fiſh. being purchaſed, proved good, and kept well. 
The anchoring place at. this iſland was in latitude 
21 deg, 50 min. north; and longitude 199 deg. 
min. - Oreehoua and Tags are mo 1c 
iſlands in the vicinity of the former. 
uninhabited. 

As the ſhips approached Atooi, many of the in- 
habitants put off.in their canoes, and very readily came 
along- ſide. Our people were agreeably ſurpriſed to 
find that they ſpoke a dialect of the Otaheitean lan- 
guage. They could not at firſt be prevailed upon by 
any entreaties to come on board. Captain Cook tied 
ſome braſs medals to a rope, which he gave to thoſe 


Tahoora is 


| who were in one of the canoes; and they faſtened. 


ſome mackerel to the rope, by way of equivalent. 


This was repeated, and ſome ſmall nails, or pieces of 


iron, were given them; for which they gave in ex- 
change ſome more fiſh, and a ſweet potato; a ſure 
indication of having. ſome notion of bartering. One 
of them even offered for ſale the piece of ſtuff which 
he wore about his waiſt. 

The natives of this iſland were of the middling ſta- 
ture, and of a robuſt form. Their complexion was 
brown; and though there appeared to be little dif- 
ference in the caſts of their colour, there was a con- 
ſiderable variation in their features. Moſt of them 
had their hair cropped rather ſhort ; a few had it tied 
in a bunch at the top of the head; and others ſuffered 
it to flow looſe. It ſeemed to be naturally black ; 
but the generality of them had ſtained it with fome 
ſtaff, which changed it to a browniſh colour. Moſt 
of them had pretty long beards. They had no orna- 
ments about their perſons; nor was it obſerved that 
they had their ears perforated. Some of them were 
tatoocd on the hands, or near the hips: and the pieces 
of cloth which were worn by them round their middle 
were curiouſly coloured with white, black, and red. 
They ſecmed to be mild and good-natured ; and were 
furniſhed with no arms of any kind, except ſome ſmall 
ſtones, which they had manifeſtly brought for their 
own defence; and theſe they threw into the ſea when 
they found there was no occaſion for them. 


As the ſhips ſailed along the coaſt, in queſt of a 


convenient ſpot for anchorage, ſome of the natives 
ventured to come on board; and none of the in- 


habitants they ever met with before, in any other 


iſland or country, were fo altoniſhed as theſe people 
were, upon entering a ſhip. Their eyes were in- 
ceſſantly roving from one object to another, while the 
wildneſs of their looks and geſtures fully indicated 
their perfect ignorance with reſpect to every thing 
they =P and ſtrongly ppinted out, that they had 
never, till the preſent time, been viſited by Europeans, 


nor been acquainted with any of their commodities, 
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except iron. This metal, however, they had in all 
probability only heard af, or at moſt known it in ſome 
inconſiderable quantity, brought to them at a remote 
period. They - aſked for it by the appellation of 
h2maite, referring probably to ſome inſtrument, in 
making which iron could be ſewiceably employed: 
for they applied that name to the blade of a knife, 
though they had no idea of that particular inſtrument, 
which they could not even handle properly. They 
alſo frequently called iron by the name of tee, which 
ſignifies a hatchet or adze. On being ſhewn ſome 
beads, they firſt alked what they were, and then 
whether they were to be eaten? But on their being 
informed, that they were to be hung in their ears they 
rejected them as uſeleſs. They were equally in- 
different with regard to a looking-glaſs that was 
offered them, and returned it for a ſimilar reaſon. 
China cups, plates of earthen ware, and other things 
of that kind, were ſo new to them, that they aſked 
whether they were made of wood? They were, in 
many reſpects, naturally polite; or, at leaſt, cautious 
of giving offence. Some of them, juſt before their 
venturing on board, repeated a long prayer; and 
others afterwards ſung, and made various motions 
with their hands. 

When the boats, with a proper officer, were diſ- 
patched to look out for a convenient landing-place, 
the commodore gave peremptory orders, that none 
of the crew ſhould go on ſhore, to prevent, if poſſible, 
the importation of a dangerous diſeaſe into this Hand, 
which he knew ſome of them now labeured under, 
and which they unfortunately communicated to other 
iflands in this ocean. From the ſame motive, he 
commanded that ail female viſitants ſhould be ex- 
cluded from both the ſhips. Many perſons of this 
ſex had come off in the canoes. Their complexion 
and ſtature were not very different from thoſe of the 
men: and though their countenances were extremely 
open and agreeable, few traces of delicacy were viſible, 
either in their faces or other proportions. The only 
difference in their dreſs, was their having a piece of 
cloth about their, bodies, reaching from near the 
middle, almoit down to the knees, inſtead of the 
nare worn by the male ſex. 

'The ſhips being brought to anchor, the captain 
went on ſhore, and was received in the molt ſubmiſſive 
manner by the iſlanders, who fell proſtrate upon their 
faces, and continued in that poſture of humiliation 
till, by ſigns, he prevailed on them to riſe. They 
then preſented to him many ſmall pigs, with plantain 
trees, making uſe of nearly the fame ceremonies, 
which had been practiſed on ſimilar occaſions at the 
Society and other iſles ; and a long oration, or prayer, 
being pronounced by an individual, in which others 
of the aſſembly occaſionally joined. Captain Cook 
ſignified his acceptance of their proffered friendſhip, 
by beſtowing on them in return ſuch preſents as he 
had brought on ſhore, Having determined on an 
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placed there at different times. In the mis? 


excurſion into the country, he was accommn 


two gentlemen, and followed'by a numero and 


natives, one of whom, who had been ye 3 1 
keeping the others in order, the captain nl 80 5 
0 n C 


of as a guide. This man, from time t 


claiming the approach of the ſtrangers, even the 


who met them fell proſtrate on the ground, 8 
mained in that humble poſition till they had. 1 
. . Þ J ay lenn1; 
This they were afterwards informed is their we f hum 
ſhewing reſpett to their own great chiefs, 1. fc 
On their excurſion they ſaw a morai, which | 4 the) 
ſtriking reſemblance, in ſeveral reſpects, to thi L ul ft 
had ſeen at Otaheite, and other iſlands in thiso ere infc 
was an oblong ſpace, of conſiderable extent, en as int 
by a ſtone-wall, four or five feet high. Thea the oth: 
ſpace was looſely paved; and at one end df deity, 
placed the obelitk or pyramid, called by theg 2 
henananoo, which was an exact model of the h wood at 
that they had diſcerned from the ſhips. It ny Theſe 
twenty feet in height, and four feet ſquare attk em was 
Its four ſides were formed of ſmall poles, inten fangatate 
with twigs and branches, thus compoſing an init ee hum 
wicker-work, hollow within, frorg the top to th had beer 
tom. It appeared to be in a ruinous ſtate, and hd o doubt 
originally covered with a thin greyiſh cloth, (1 the iſlan 
ſide of it were long pieces of wicker-work, tem all the ve 
reanee, in a condition equally ruinous; with tw ange W 
inclining towards each other at one corner, whe their ne 
lantains were placed on a board, fixed at the he bn, as a 
about half a dozen feet. This was called bytit oliſhed | 
ders herairemy ; and they ſaid, that the fruit wat cloaks a 
tering to their deity. Before the henananss wel bnes worn 
pieces of wood, carved into fome reſemblance! Englan, 
man figures. There was alſo a ſtone near two! Kdle of t! 
height, covered with cloth. Adjoining to th with the 
outſide of the morai, was a ſmall ſhed, which! ely fixed 
nominated khareepahoo ; and before it there way othneſs 2 
where the remains of a woman had been ch The met 
On the further ſide of the area of the morai, ti : ſome of 
a houſe or ſhed, called hemanaa ; it was about low alte 
in length, ten or eleven feet in height, ans lome wer 
breadth in the middle, but narrower at & yellow boy 
though conſiderably longer, it was lower tis in thoſe | 
common habitations. Oppoſite the entrance The na 
houſe ſtood two images, near three feet big, le cloaks 
of one piece of wood, with pedeſtals. They 8 „ deman' 
to be Eatoza ns Veheina, or repreſentations ol S. They 
and were not very indifferent, either in Þ aſe of then 
execution or deſign, On the head of one t were fe; 
was a cylindrical cap, not unlike the heave ny on par 
Otaheite, called tomou ; and on that of th ö orm of an 
carved helmet, ſomewhat reſembling tho! 10 of an 
ancient warriors; and both of them bal! 4 head, 
cloth faſtened about the loins, and bange Ip vs 
conſiderable way, There was alſo, at the 1 | * hic! 
a piece of carved wood, with clo nue 5 3 8 
: rn nt bein 
the pedeſtals lay a quantity of fern, pes on t 
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before the images. juſt deſcribed, was an 
5 encloſed by-an edging of ſtone, and 
with the ſhreds of cloth. This was the grave 
n chiefs, and was called hencene. 8 
the ſimilarity between this morai, and thoſe 


; t a ſimilarity exiſted alſo in the rites 
fan] and nen in the horrid obla- 
human victims. The conception was ſoon 
ned: for on one fide of the entrance into the 
aa, they obſerved a ſmall ſquare place, and 
till ſmaller; and on aſking what theſe were, 
ere informeg by their conductor, that in one of 


the other a hog, which had alſo been offered up 
deity. At no great diſtance from theſe were 
ther ſquare encloſed places, with two pieces of 
wood at each of them, and an heap of fern upon 
Theſe were the graves of three chiefs; and be- 
em was an encloſed ſpace, of an oblong figure, 
fangatataboo, by the guide, who declared to them, 
oc human ſacrifices, one at the funeral of each 
had been there buried. Indeed, there was not 
o doubt of the univerſal prevalence of this prac- 
the iſland under deſcription. 
all the various articles which the natives brought 
hange with the Engliſh, nothing ſo much at- 
| their notice, and, it might be added, their ad- 
bn, as a ſort of cloak and cap, which, even in 
oliſhed countries, might be eſteemed elegant: 
cloaks are nearly of the ſhape and fize of the 
bnes worn by the men in Spain, and by the wo- 
England, tied looſely before, and reaching to 
Idle of the back. The ground of them is a net 
with the moſt beautiful red and yellow feathers 
ely fxed upon it, that the ſurface, both in point 
othneſs and gloſſineſs, reſembles the richeſt vel- 
The method of varying the mixture is very dif- 
ſome of them having triangular ſpaces of red 
low alternately; others, a ſort of creſcent ; 
lome were entirely red, except that they had a 
yellow border. The brilliant colours of the fea- 
in thoſe cloaks that were new, had a very fine 

The natives, at firſt, refuſed to part with one 
le cloaks for any thing that was offered in ex- 
„ demanding no leſs a price than one of the 
„ They afterwards, however, received as the 
ple of them ſome very large nails. Thoſe of the 
i ere ſcarce; and it is probable, that they are 
ny on particular occaſions. The Caps are made 
» of an helmet, with the middle part, or creſt, 
% 1 n hand's breadth. They ſit very cloſe 
E 7 » and have notches to admit the ears. 
ont of twigs and oſiers, covered with a net- 
* Watch tcathers are wrought, as upon the 
® 88 cloſer, and leſs diverſified; the 
kart being red, with ſome yellow, green, or 


"Pcs on the ſides, Theſe caps, in all probabi- 
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| :0ands they had lately quitted, little doubt was . 


2s interred a man who had been ſacrificed ; | 
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lity, complete the dreſs with the cloaks; for the 
iſlanders appeared ſometimes in both together. 

At firſt it was not eaſy to conjeQture by what means 
they procured ſuch a quantity of theſe beautiful feathers, 
but were ſoon made acquainted with that particular 
from the great number of ſkins of a ſmall red ſpecies of 
bird 4 for ſale. Thoſe that were firſt pur- 
chaſed conſiſted only of the ſkin from behind the ſhoul- 
der of the wings; but they afterwards got many with 
the hind part, including the feet and tail. The reafon 
aſſigned by the inhabitants of Atooi, for the cuſtom of 
cutting off the feet of theſe birds is, that by this prac- 
tice they can preſerve them the more eaſily, Without 
loſing any part which they conſider as valuable. The 
red bird of this iſland was a ſpecies of merops, about as 
large as a ſparrow: its colour was a beautiful ſcarlet, 
with the tail and wings black; and it had an arched 
bill, twice as long as the head, which, with the feet, 
was of a reddiſh hue. The contents of the head were 
taken out, as in the birds of paradiſe. But it was not 
obſerved, that they praiſed any other mode of pre- 
ſerving them, than ſimple drying; for the ſkins, though 
they were moiſt, had neither ſmell or taſte. 

It appears that the inhabitants of this iſland feed 
upon human fleſh, One of them that came out in a 
canoe, bringing articles by way of barter, and amongſt 
the reſt ſome hth-hooks, was obſerved to have a very 
{mall parcel faſtened to the ſtriug of one of them, which 
he carefully ſeparated, and reſerved for himſelf, when 
he diſpo”. 4 of the hook. Upon inquiry what it was, he 
pointed to his belly, and intimated ſomething of its be- 
ing dead; ſaying, at the ſame time, that it was bad. 
He was requeſted to open the parcel, which he did 
with great reluctance, and it was found that it contained 
a ſmall thin piece of fleſh, which had, to all appear- 
ance, been dried, but was then wet with ſalt water. 


Our people imagining it might be human fleſh, put the 


queſtion to the producer of it, who anſwered, that the 
fleſh was part of a man. Another of the iſlanders, who 
ſtood near him, was then aſked, whether it was a cuſ- 


tom among them to eat their enemies who had been 


flain in battle, on which he replied in the affirmative. 


Yet further inquiries on this ſubject were made. A 


{mall inſtrument of wood, beſet with ſhark's teeth, 
had been purchaſed, which, as it reſembled the ſaw or 
knife made uſe of by the ſavages of New, Zealand, to 
diſſect the bodies of their enemies, was ſulpected to be 
employed here for the ſame purpoſe. One of the 
iſlanders being queſtioned on this point, acknowledged 
that the inſtrument before mentioned ſerved the pur- 
pole of cutting out the fleſhy part of the belly, when any 
perſon was flain. This explained and confirmed the 


circumſtance before related, of the man's pointing to. 


his belly. The native, however, from whom this intel- 


ligence was received, being aſked, whether his country- 


men ever fed on the part thus cut out, ſtrongly denied 
it; but, when the queſtion was repeated, he ſhewed 
ſome degree of apprehenſion, and ſwam off to his 


Canoe. 
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canoe. An elderly man, who fat foremoſt in the canoe, 
was then aſked whether they eat the fleſh, and he an- 
ſwered in the affirmative. The queſtion being put a 
ſecond time, he again affirmed the fact, adding, that 
it was ſavory food. The inquiry, whether theſe 
iſlanders were cannibals, was renewed when the ſhips 
were of Onecheow. The ſubje& did not ariſe from 
any queſtions put by their viſitors, but from a circum- 
ſtance that ſeemed to remove all doubt. One of the 
natives, who wiſhed to get in at the gun-room port, 
was refuſed; and he then aſked, whether they would 
kill and eat him, if he ſhould come in; accompanying 
this queſtion with ſigns ſo expreſſive, that a doubt could 
not be entertained with reſpect to his meaning. Our 
people had now an opportunity of retorting the queſtion 
as to this practice; when a man behind the other in the 
canoe, inſtantly replied, that if they were killed on 
ſhore, they would not ſcruple to eat them: not that he 
meant the natives would deſtroy them for that purpoſe, 
but that their devouring them would be the ance 
of creating enmity. 

The following are ſome additional obſervations made 
by Captain Cock on the ifland of which we are here 
treating. 


— — 


Further Particulars relative ts A2. Sl, Climate, Ani- 
mal, and Fegetable Produttions. Dreſs, Hab:tatioms, 
" Atufic, Weapons, Agriculture, and Manners of the In- 


habitants. 


THE iſland of Atoor ts at leaſt ten leagues from eaſt 
to welt, from whence its circumference may be nearly 
gueſſed. 

The land does not in the leaſt reſemble, in its ge- 
neral appearance, any of the iſlands which our late 
navigators had viſited within the tropic of Capricorn, 
except in its bills near the centre, which are high, but 
ſlope gradually towards the ſea, or lower lands. 
Though it preſents not to the view the delightful bor- 
ders of Otaheite, nor the luxuriant plains of T ongataboo, 
covered with trees, which at once afford a ſhelter from 
the ſcorching rays of the fun, a beautiful proſpect to the 
eye, anc tood for the natives, vet 1ts poſſeſſing a greater 
portion of gent!y ring land renders it, in ſome de- 
gree, ſuperior to the above-mentioned favourite iflands, 
as being more capable of improvement. The height 
of the land within, and the number of clouds hanging 


over it, feemed to indicate that there was a ſu cent 
ſupply of water, and that there were ſome running 


ſtreams, though our people had not an opportunity of 
ſeeing them. The ground, from the woody part to 


* © * * e 5 
the (ca, was covered with an excellent kind of graſs, 
about two teet in height, which ſometimes crew in. tufts, 


and appeared capable of being converted into abundant 
Crops y. But on this extenſive ſpace not cven 
a ihrub grew naturally. In the narrow valley icagit 
to the moral the ſoil is of a dark brawn colour, rather 
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looſe; but on the high ground it is of a reddiſ 

more {tiff and clayey. Its quality may be ben, 
mated from its productions, than from its * 
For the vale, or moiſt ground, produces n 
larger than any ſeen before; and the mot 
ground ſweet potatoes, that ſeldom weigh I 
two or three pounds, frequently ten, and {ume 
dozen or. fourteen. | 

The temperature of the climate may be eaſ,, 
from the fituation of the iſland. It was 3 
however, by thoſe who were molt capable of i 
that, from what they experienced, it might be 
be very variable; for, according to the general q; 
it was, at this time, the ſeaſon of the year wha 
weather is ſuppoſed to be the moſt ſettled, the i 
ing at its greateſt annual diſtance. The heat wx 
very moderate; and few of thoſe inconveniz 
which many countries lying within the tropics x 

ject, either from heat or moiſture, ſeemed to be x 
enced here. Nor were there any dews of conſas 
a circumſtance which may partly be accounted i 
the lower part of the country being deſtitute d 
The rock that conſtitutes the ſides of the u 
dark grey ponderous ſtone, but honey-combe 
ſome ſpots of a ruſty colour, and ſome ven m 
ſhining particles interſperſed. It is of ani 
depth, and ſeems to be divided into ſtrata, thou 
thing is interpoſed; for the large pieces aug 
off to a determined thickneſs, and did not 252 
have adhered to thoſe that were below them. 
ſtones are, in all probability, much more vr 
in the ſouthern iflands. For during the thor ta 
ſhips remained here, beſides the lapis /ydius, mal 
a ſpecies of 'creata-coloured whetlitone, ſometm 
riegated with whiter or blacker veins, like 
and alſo common writing ſlate. 

The only tame or domeſtic animals found 8 
hogs, dogs, and fowls, which were all of the 22 
as thoſe met with in the South. Sea iſlands 118 
There were ſome ſmall lizards and ſome rats, 8 
ling thoſe of the other iſlands. 3 

The voyagers did not meet with ſcarlet 38 
that were brought for ſale ; but ſaw one ſma c 
the ſize of a canary bird, of a deep commas 
They alſo ſaw a large owl, two brown haute 
and a wild duck ; and heard from the natives 3 
of ſome other birds, among which were den 

bluiſh bird, and the farata, a ſort of wan 
s probable that the ſpecies of birds are numer 
judgment may be formed from the dune 
yellow, green, and ſmall, velvet-like, —_ 
uſed upon the cloaks. and other ornament, 1 
theſe people. 


nth either in quantity or variety, 
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am falted. The few ſhell-fiſh ſeen were con- 


mendation either of beauty or novelty. 
4 — ſix different kinds of plantains, bread- 


da- palms, ſome yams, the kappee of the 
xr 1. Virginian arum; the etooa tree, and 
rous gardenia, or Cape jeſmine. There were ſe- 
des of the dove dooe, that bear the oily nuts, 
are ſtuck upon a kind of ſkewer, and made uſe of 
les. The iſlanders wear theſe nuts, hung on 
round their necks. There is a ſpecies of ſida, 
an mallow; alſo the morinda citrifolia, which is 
Liied none; 2 ſpecies of convolvulus, the ava, or 
ating pepper, beſides a great quantity of gourds. 
Hat grow to a very largggſize, and are of a re- 
le variety of ſhapes, which are, perhaps, the 
f art, Upon the dry ſand, about the village, 
plant, that had never been ſeen oy our people in 
an, of the ſize of a common thiſtle and prickly, 
ring a fine flower, greatly reſembling a white 


natives of Atooi appear to be of a frank, cheer- 
joſition 3 equally free from the fickle levity that 
erizes the inhabitants of Otaheite, and the ſedate 
ich is obſervable among many of thoſe of Ton- 
They ſeem to cultivate a focial intercourſe 
other, and, except the propenſity to thieving, 
Is, 28 it were, innate in moſt of the people of 
as, they were exceeding friendly. When they 
e Ciferent articles of European manufacture, 
uid not refrain from expreſſing their aſtoniſh- 
by a mixture of joy and concern, that ſeemed to 
de Cale as a leſſon of humility to themſelves ; 
every occaſion, appeared to have a proper con- 
is of their ovn inferiority. It was pleaſing to 
wt what affection the women managed their 
nd wich what alærity the men contributed their 
e in tuch a tender office. They are active, vi- 


de moſt frivolous occaſion, diving under them, 
aming to others, though at a conſiderable diſ- 
Women were frequently ſeen with infants at 
tts, when the ſurf was fo high as to prevent 
* in their canoes, to leap overboard, and 
| ſhore, 

&ment might be formed from the number ſeen 
People they ranged along the coaſt, the inha- 
Am Land are pretty numerous. Including 
ing houſes, there might, perhaps, be in the 
= IuCh villages as that near which the 
1 and, it allowance is made of five per- 
rs; there would be, in every village, 

<= or thirty thouſand upon the iſland. This 
A 37 do means exaggerated, for there were 
th, x ney people, at leaſt, collected on 
it of the 4 3 not be ſuppoſed that above a 
LE tives were preſent. 
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into Ornaments, though they were deſtitute of 
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natives of both ſexes; we ſhall now attend to particu- 
lars. The women have often much larger pieces of 
cloth wrapped about them, extending from juit below 
the breaſts to the hams, and ſometimes lower; and ſe- 
veral were obſerved with pieces thrown looſely over 
their ſhoulders, which covered the greateſt part of the 
body; but the children, when very young, go entirely 
naked. They do not wear any thing on the head; but 
the hair, both of men and women, is cut in various 
forms, and the general faſhion, particularly among the 
latter, is to have it ſhort behind and long before. The 
men frequently had it cut on each fide in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the remaining part ſomewhat reſembled the 
creſt of their caps or Fe mets. Both ſexes, however, 
ſeemed to be very careleſs about their hair, and had no 
combs, or any thing of the kind, to dreſs it. The 
men ſometimes twiſt it into a number of ſeparate par- 
cels, like the tails of a wig, each about as thick as a 
finger; though moſt cf theſe, which are ſo long as to 
reach far down the back, are artificially fixed upon the 
head, over their own hair. The people of the Sand- 
wich-Iſles have not their ears perforated, nor do they 
wear any ornaments in them. Both men and women, 
however, adorn themſelves with necklaces compoſed of 
bunches of ſmall black cord, like our hat-ſtring, often 
above an hundred-fold. They have alſo necklaces 
of many ſtrings of very ſmall ſhells, or of the dried 
flowers of the Indian mallow ; and they ſometimes hang 
round their necks a ſmall human figure of bone, about 
the length of three inches. The women likewiſe wear 
bracelets of a ſingle ſhell, pieces of black wood, with 
bits of ivory interſperſed, and neatly poliſhed, faſtened 
together by a ſtring drawn cloſely through them; or 
others of hogsꝰ teeth placed parallel to each other, with 
the concave part outward, and the points cut off; ſome 
of which, formed only of large boars* tuſks, appeared 
very elegant. The men ſometimes fix on their heads 
plumes of feathers of the tropic bird, or thoſe of cocks, 
faitened round neat poliſhed fticks two feet in length; 
and, for the ſame purpoſe, they ſew the ſkin of a white 
dog's tail over a ftick, with its tuft at the end. "They 
alle frequently wear on the head a kind of ornament 
about the thickneſs of a finger, covered with yellow and 
red feathers, curiouſly varied, and tied behind; and, on 
that part of the arm which is above the elbow, a ſort of 
broad ſhell- Work grounded upon net-work. The men 
ſometimes puncture themſelves upon the hands or arms, 
but frequently no marks at all were ſeen; though a few 
individuals had more of this ſpecies of ornament than 
had been uſually noticed at other places, and curiouſly 
executed in a great variety of lines and figures, on the 
arms and fore- part of the body. 

Their habitations are ſcattered Hout without the 
leaſt order; ſome are large and commodious, from 30 
to 30 feet in length, and 20 or 30 in breadth; while 
others are the moſt contemptible hovels. Their figure 
reſembles that of hay-ſtacks or, perhaps, a better idea 
may =; conceived of them, by ſuppoling the roof of a 
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barn placed on the ground in ſuch a manner as to form 
an high harp ridge with two low ſides. The gable at 
each end, correiponding to the ſides, makes theſe 
dwelling-places cloſe all round; and they are well co- 
vered with long graſs, which is laid on flender poles. 
The entrance is made either in the end or fide, and is 
an oblong hole extremely low : it is often {hut up by a 
board of planks faſtened together, which ſerves as a 
door ; but, as it has no hinges, may be removed oc- 
caſionally. No light enters the houſe except by this 
opening ; and though ſuch cloſe habitations may be 
comfortable places of retreat in bad weather, they ſeem 
but ill adapted to the warm climate of this country. 

They are kept remarkably clean, however, and the 
floors are ſtrewed with dried grais, over which mats are 
ſpread to ſit, or to ſleep on. At one end ſtands a bench 
about three feet high, on which the domeſtic utenſils are 
placed. Theſe conſiſt of gourd-ſhells, which the na- 
tives convèrt into veſlels that ſerve as bottles to hold 
water, and as baſkets to contain their food and other 
things; they have alſo a few wooden bowls and 
trenchers of various ſizes. Sweet potatoes and plantains 
conſtitute the principal part of their vegetable diet; fo 
that yams and bread-fruit are rather to be conſidered as 
rarities. Of animal food they appear to be in no want, 
as they have great numbers of hogs, which run without 
reſtraint about the houſes ; and, if they eat dogs, which 
is not altogether improbable, their ſtock of theſe ſeemed 
very conſiderable. The quantities of fiſhing-hooks 
found among them indicated that they procure tome 
ſupply of food from the ſea. They have a cuſtom 
of ſalting fiſh, and likewiſe pork, which they preſerve in 
gourd-thells. The ſalt which they uſe for this purpoſe 
is of a reddiſh colour, but not very coarſe. 

Their vegetable articles of food they bake with heat- 
ed ſtones ; and from the great quantity which was ſeen 
dreſſed at one time, it was ſuppoſed that all the inha- 
bitants of a village, or at leaſt a conſiderable number 
of people, joined in the uſe of a common oven. They 
eat out of a ſort of wooden trenchers, and, as far as our 
people could judge from one inſtance, the women, if 
reſtrained from feeding at the ſame difh, as is the cuſtom 
at Otaheite, are at leait allowed to eat at the ſame place 
near them. 

The diverſions of theſe iſlanders are various. The 
Engliſh did not ſee the dances in which they uſe the fea- 
thered cloaks and caps; but, from the motions which 
they made with their hands, on other occaſions, when 
they ſung, they judged that they were ſomewhat ſimilar 
to thoſe they had met with at the ſouthern iſlands, tho” 
not io ſkilfully performed. "They had not among them 
either flutes or reeds, and the only two muſical inſtru- 
ments icen were of a very rude kind. One of them 
does not produce a found ſuperior to that of a child's 
rattle. It conſiſts of what may be denominated a conic 
cap inverted, but very little hollowed at the baſe, made 
of a ſedge-like plant, the upper part of which, and 


Ekewiic che edges, are embelliſhed with beautiful red 


era, and, doubtleſs, in the fame manner a 2 


which are ſtrong, with many red ftripes, Qs 


feathers, and to the point, or lower part, is fixed a 
hell. Into this they put ſomething to ra q 
done by holding the inſtrument by the fag I 
ihaking it briſkly before the face, at the ſame tinel | 
ing the breaſt with the other hand. The che * BY 
ment was a hollow veſſel of wood not unlike 14 oy & 
combined with the uſe of two ſticks, on wig, nes are 
the natives was obſerved performing. He bl ay % 
the ſticks, about two feet in length, with one N a * 
tne ſame manner as the Europeans hold 2 U wy w 
ſtruck it with the other, which was ſmall: 5 Ne 
ſembled a drum: ſtick, in a quicker or flower w EL 
beating with his foot at the ſame time upon the Ther 4 
veilel that lay upon the ground inverted, and ty 4 ; 
ducing a tune that not diſagreeable. Thi ſembled 
was accompanied by the vocal performance 4 8, or rat 
women, whoſe ſong had a pleaſing effect. err 
Much ingenuity is diſplayed in their different oloured 
factures. Their cloth is made from the mx 4 ſed of 2 
d the fo 
to a thin 
dther end 
bole. 
dbably uſe 
them, an 
hips, * 
of two 1: 


edge- te 


dandles 
which : 
Mz d coco 


taboo and Otaheite; as ſome of the grooved iid 
bought with which they beat it. Its texture, N 
though thicker, is inferior to that of the cloth 
of the places juſt mentioned ; but in colouringg 
ing it, the inhabitants of Atooi diſplay a ſuper 
taſte, by the infinite variety of figures which . 
ecute. Their colours, indeed, are not ven! 
except the red; but the regularity of the fu 
ſtripes is amazing; for, as far as was known, is che poi 
nothing like ſtamps or prints, to make the ing poſſeſſion 
Beſides the variegated forts, they have ſom: il e uſe of 
plain white cloth, and others of a fingle colow| Bine, that 
cularly light blue, and dark brown. I 
the pieces brought for exchange, were al 
breadth of two feet, and four or five yards 
being the form and quantity made ute of by 
tneir common "dreſs, or maro; and even lones 
were compoſed of pieces ſewed together. Int 
alſo a particular ſort that is thin, and greatly 
oil-cloth; and which is either oilcd or oak | 
kind of varniſh. They fabricate numbers of Wis e their f 
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and other figures interwoven on one ſide. ; 1 4 
probability, make a part of their dreſs; {9 8 
offered them to ſale, they put them on t 
They manufacture others of a coarſer 10h B 
ſtrong, which they ſpread over their fob 
upon. 1 

Their gourd-ſhells they ſtain neatly with! 
lines, triangles, and other figures of 4 % 
They alſo cem to be acquainted with the 2 
ing; for ſome of their {{ained gourd-ſhels 2 
with a ſort of lacker; and, on ocher 0 
make uſe of a ſtrong ſize, or glutinous uw 
faſten things together. Their wooden dun * 
out of which they drink their ava, are ® 9 
or cordia, extremely neat, and well po 
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like wiſe make ſmall ſquare fans oi mat ct 
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.ndles of the fame, or of wood, tapering * 
nich are cu iouſly wrought with imall cords of 
4 cocoa-nut fibres intermixed. Their 1 
are ingeniouſſy made; ſome of bone, many o 
4, and others of wood, pointed with bone. 
+25 are for the moſt part {mall, and conſiſt of 
es; and the various forts have a barb, either on 
ide, or the dutſide: but others have both, the 
- one being furtheſt from the point. Of the lat- 
one Was procured, nine inches in length, made 
le piece of bone; the elegant form and poliſh 
> could not be exceeded by any European ar- 
"hey poliſh their ſtones by conſtant friction, with 
tone in water; and ſuch of the tools as were 
ſembled thoſe of the ſouthern iſlanders. Their 
„ or rather adzes, were exactly of the ſame pat- 
d were either formed of a blackiſh ſtone, or of 
dloured one. They have alſo ſmall inſtruments, 
ſed of a fingle ſhark's tooth, tome of which are 
d the fore part of the jaw-bone of a dog, and 
to a thin wooden handle of a ſimilar ſhape; and 
ther end there is a bit of ſtriug faſtened through 
hole. They ſerve occaſionally as kmves, and 
dbably uſed in carving. The only 1 iron tools ſeen 
them, and which the poſſeſſed before the arrival 
ſhips, were a piece of iron hoop, about the 
of two inches, fitted into a wooden handle; and 
T edge-tool, which was ſuppoſed to have been 
if the point of a broad ſword. Their having the 
pollethon of theſe, and their being acquainted 
e uſe of this metal, inclined ſome of our people 
ine, that they were not the firſt European viſi- 
[ the! © lands. But the very great ſurpriſe which 
jtited on ſeeing the ſhips, and their perfect igno- 
the uſe of fi re-arms, cannot be reconciled with 
pinion. Howe ver, ſome have thought that the 
Atooi might have received this metal from 
ate iſlands, bs eas between them and the La- 
nich the Spaniards have trequented almoſt 
nes ine period of Magellan's voyage in 1719. 
l bs t ctr pears formed of a fine brownith wood, 
Bly poliihed, ome of which are barbed at one 
ps fattened to a point at the other, they have a 
Weapon which the voyagers had never met with 
. ſomewhat reſembles a dagger, and is, in ge- 
teen inches in length, ſharpened at one 
Ae to the hand b a ſtring, 
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IEEE of theft may be eee . dou- 
baving a handle in _ middle, by which 


| [the Ker calculated to ſtrike different Ways. 
4 Hales 5 and arrows ; but, both from 
5 1383 5 2 „and their a; ppare nt ſcarcity, it 
82 2 tney never make uſe of them in battle. 


aw, with w hich they diſſect the dead 
.— may alſo be ranked among their 
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ment, about a foot in length, of an oblong ſhape, 
rounded at the corner: ics edges are ſurrounded with 
ſharks” teeth, ſtrongly fed to it, and pointing out- 
wards ; and it has gener ally a hole in the handle, through 
which paſſes a long ſtring, which they wrap ſeyeral 
times round the v. iſt. 

Their canoes are commonly about four and twenty 
feet in length, aud have the bottom, in general, formed 
of a ſingle piece of wood, hollowed out to the thickneſs 
of an inch, or more, and brought to a point at each end. 
The ſides are compoſed of three boards, each about an 
inch thick, neatly fitted, and laſhed to the bottom. The 
extremities, both at 2 and ſtern, are a little 
elevated, and both are tharp, ſomewhat reſembling 
a wedge, bus they flatten more abruptly, fo that the two 
ſide-boards join each other, fide by fide, for upwards of 
a foot. As they ſeldom exceed a foot and a half in 
breadth, thoſe that go ſingle (for they ſometimes join 
them) have out-riggers, which arc ſhaped and fitted with 
more judgment than any before ſeen. They are rowed 
by paddles, ſuch as had been generally obſerved at other 
iflands : and ſome of them have a light triangular fail, 
extended to a maſt or boom. The ropes which they uſe 
for their boats, and the ſmaller cords for their fiſning- 
tackle, are ſtrong, and neatly made. 

The natives ſeem to poſſeſs a knowledge of ag ficul-, - 
ture. The vale-zround is one continued plantation of 
taro, and ſome other articles, which have all the appear- 
ance of being carefully attended to. The potato- fields, 
and ſpots of ſugar-cane, or plantains, on the higher 
grounds, are planted with great regularity; but neither 
theſe, or the others, are encloſed with any fence, unleſs 
the ditches in the low. grounds may be conſidered as 
ſuch : which, it is more probable, are deſigned to con- 
vey water to the taro. The great quantity and excc]- 
lence of theſe articles may, perhaps, be as much owing 
to ſkilful culture, as natural fertility of foil, v. nich ſeems 
better adapted to them, than to bread- fruit and cocoa- 
nut trees; the few of theſe latter which were ſeen, not 
being in a thriving ſtate. Notwichſtanding this {kill in 

agriculture, the ifland, from its general appcarance, 
ſcemed to be capable of more extenſive improvement, 
and of maintaining thrice as many eee as ar? 
now upon it; for the greater part of it, mat now lics 
waſte, was apparently as good a foil as thoſe parts that 
were cultivated. It muſt therefore be inferred, that 
theſe people do increaſe in that proportion, which would 
render it neceſſary for them to take advantage of the 
extent of their iſland, towards raiſing a greater quantity 
of its vegetable productions for their maintenance. 

There was not an opportunity of forming an accu- 
rate judgment of the mode of government eſtabliſhed 
amongſt "theſe people; but, from our general obſerva- 
tion, it ſeemed reaſonable to imagine, that it is of the 
ſame nature with that which prevails in all the iflands 
they had hitherto viſited ; and, in all probability, their 
wars among themſelves are equaily frequent. This in- 
deed might be inferred from the number of Weapons 

which 
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which were found in their poſſeſſion, and from the 
excellent order in which they kept them. But they 


had proofs of the fact from their own confeſſion; being 


informed, theſe wars are carried on between the dit- | 


ferent diſtricts of their own iſland, as well as between 
it and the inhabitants of the neighbouring iſlands. 
No other cauſe than this need be aſſigned, to account 
for the appearance before mentioned, or their popu- 
lation not being proportioned to the extent of their 
ground that is capable of cultivation. 

Beſides obſerving in general that there is an affinity 
between the manners of theſe people, and the natives 
of the Friendly and K here follow a few 
particulars, that will ſerve place this in a ſtriking 

oint of view. 

As to religious inſtitutions, and the manner of diſ- 

ſing of the dead, the inhabitants of Tongataboo 
bury the dead with great decency, and they alſo inter 
their human ſacrifices; but they do not offer any 
other animal, or even a vegetable to their deities. The 
Otaheiteans do not inter their dead, but expoſe them 
to waſte by time and putrefaction, though they after- 
wards bury the bones; and this being the caſe, it is 
remarkable that they ſhould inter the entire bodies of 
their human ſacrifices. They alſo offer up to their 
gods other animals and vegetables; but are far from 
being attentive to the condition of the places where 
they celebrate thoſe ſolemn rites; moſt of their morais 
being in a ruinous ſtate, and ſnewing manifeſt tokens 
of neglect. The people of Atooi, again, bury both 
their common dead, and their human ſacrifices, as at 
Tongataboo; but they reſemble thoſe of Otaheite, in 
offering vegetables and animals to their gods, and in 
the neglected ſtate of their religious places. It may be 
obſerved, alſo, that the taboo alſo prevails in Atooi, in 
its full extent, and apparently with greater ſtrictneſs 
than even at Tongataboo: for the natives here always 
aſked with great eagerneſs, and with indications of a 
fear of offending, whether any particular thing which 
they deſired to fee, or their viſitors were willing to 
ſhew, was taboo, or (as they pronounced the word) 
taioo? meaning, forbidden. The language uſed in 
both places may be ſaid to be almoſt entirely the ſame, 


— — 


Diſcovery Moruee and Owhyhee. Character of the Na- 


t1ves of the latter. Karakakooa-Bay deſcribed. Ceremonies 
and Cuſtoms of the Natives. Captain Cock's Reception 


there. 


BEFORE our navigators, had ſufficient refreſh- 
ments, they were obliged to quit theſe i{lands. The 


anchor of the Reſolution having ſtarted, the drove off 


the bank a conſiderable way to the leeward of the ſhip's 
lalt ſtation 3 fo that the commodore foreſeeing it would 
require more time to regain it than he choſe to employ, 
he made the ſigual for the Diſcovery to weigh anchor, 


| viſit, which was November 26, 1771, it 


ticles as our people had to diſpoſe of. Thi ill 


and both ſhips directed their courſe to the n 
in - of diſcoveries ; which waz 1 K 
177. | ; 
Captain Cook, after having explored 4 
regions of the north, for the courſe of ſeveral | 
ing months, determined to reviſit the Sandwich l 
in order to paſs a few of the winter months. a 
he ſhould meet with the neceſſary refreſhmeng,. 
From a more extenſive view of the ſpot on th 


the former diſcovery made by theſe, of the 9 
iſlands, had been imperfe& ; thoſe which 10 
viſited in their progreſs northward, all hin 
lee ward of their preſent ſtation, : 

An elevated hill appeared in the country 
ſummit roſe above the clouds. The land, fn 
hill, fell in a gradual ſlope, terminating in a fle 
coaſt; the ſea breaking againſt it in a moſt d 
manner. Unable to weather the iſland, they by 
and ranged to the weſtward. They now pag 
people on many parts of the ſhore, and ſever! 
and plantations. The country appeared to k 
ſupplied with wood and water, and ſtreams yer 
in various places, falling into the ſea. 

The chief deſign of reviſiting theſe iſlands, N 
procure a competent ſupply of proviſions, nu 
been fruſtrated, if a free trade with the natin 
permitted; Captain Cook therefore publiſhed at 
prohibiting all perſons on board the ſhips from n 
except thoſe appointed by himſelf and Captain(k 
and theſe were under limitations of trading of 
proviſions and refreſhments. InjunQions wet 
laid againſt the admittance of women into the! 
but under certain reſtrictions: but the evil whid 
intended to have been prevented by this regulatid 
already got amongſt them. While the hp 
ranging along the coaſt, ſome canoes came of 
when they got along-ſide, many of the conduct 
them came on board without heſitation. It 8 
ceived that they were of the ſame nation 2 
iſlanders more to the leeward, which they hats 
viſited ; and, as they underſtood, were no [tral 
their having been there. Theſe vilitors ſupplial 
with a quantity of cuttle fiſh, in exchange jo 
and iron. They brought but little fruit or 9 
ſaid they had plenty of them on their iſland, e 
as hogs and fowls. Many of them afterwa6 


divers commodities, Which were bartered for . 


called by the natives Mowee. The chiel, ' 
named Terreeoboo, viſited the commodore ol 
and made him a preſent in the uſual form. 1 

Another iſland was ſoon after ſeen to ey 
called by the natives Owhyhee. Standing c b 
during the night, the Englith were gra g 
the morning, at ſeeing the ſummits.of the w 
covered with ſnow. Though they we plats 
extraordinary height, the ſaow, in ſome P, 
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f a conſiderable depth, and to have re- 
0 Sf time. Drawing near the ſhore, the 
. roached, and appeared a little ſhy at firſt ; 
* ae prevailed on to come on board, and, at 


of what was wanted, Numbers followed, and 


t a tolerable ſupply of pigs, fruit, and roots. | 
commodore having procured a great quantity 
cance, and, upon trial, diſcovering that a de- 
n of it made very palatable beer, he ordered ſome 
\ he brewed for general uſe ; but, on broaching 
ls, not one of the crew would even taſte the 
Having no other motive in preparing this be- 
than that of preſerving the ſpirits for a colder 
e he neither exerted his authority, nor had re- 
to perſuaſion, to induce them to drink it; well 
ng, that ſo long as they could be plentifully ſup- 
with vegetables, there was no danger of the 
; but, that he might not be diſappointed in his 
he erdered that no grog ſhould be ſerved in 
of the ſhips. The officers continued to drink 
Jear-cane beer, whenever materials could be pro- 
for brewing it. Some hops, which were on 
improved it much ; and it was, doubtleſs, ex- 
y wholeſome; though the inconſiderate crew 
tit injurious to their health. 
> royagers met with leſs reſerve and ſuſpicion, 
r intercourſe with the people of this iſland, than 
ad ever experienced among any tribe of ſavages. 
frequently ſent up into the ſhip, the articles they 
to barter, and afterwards came in themſelves to 
on the quarter-deck, The inhabitants of Ota- 
whom they had often viſited, had not that con- 
in their integrity; whence it may be inferred, 
ole of Owhyhee are more faithful in their deal- 
th each other, than thoſe of Otaheite. 
Jrlt, they never attempted to over-reach in ex- 
or to commit a ſingle theft. They perfectly 
ood trading, and clearly comprehended the rea- 
the ſhips plying upon the coaſt. For though 
fought off plenty of pigs, and other proviſions, 
ere particular in keeping up their price; and, 
than dilpoſe of them at an undervalue, would 
mem aſhore again. Canoes, however, coming 
all quarters, there were at leaſt a thouſand 
lhe two ſhips, crowded with people, and laden 
9% and other proviſions. Our people were 
/ convinced of their having no hoſtile inten- 
not a ſingle perſon having a weapon with him 
ort. Trade and curioſity were their only in- 
1 to make the viſit. From the numbers 
| Von board, it might be expected that ſome 
would betray a thievith diſpoſition. One of 
bok a boat's rudder f nh 15 1d 
d, tit) Mp2 A rom tne hip, an Was not 
3 ate to recover it. Captain 
maglned this to be a proper opportunity to ſhew 
Uanders the uſe of $ P PP Tow 2 
Fand a: - re-arms. wo or three 
many four-pounders, were, by his 


induced to return to the iſland, to bring a 


— — — 
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orders, fired over the canoe which went away with the 
rudder : but as the ſhot was not intended to take the 
effect, the ſurrounding multitude were only ſurpriſed 
and frightened. 

The ſhips anchoring in the bay, called by the na- 
tives Karakahooa-Bay, they continued much crowded 
with the natives, and ſurrounded by a vaſt multitude of 
canoes. In the courſe of their voyage, ſuch vaſt 
numbers of people had not been ſeen aflembled at one 
place. Beſides thoſe who came in canoes, all the ſhore 
was covered with; ſpectators; and hundreds were 
ſwimming about the ſhips, like ſhoals of fiſh. They 
were ſtruck with the ſingularity of this ſcene ; and few 
on board lamented their having failed in their late en- 
deavours, to find a northern paſſage homeward the laſt 
ſummer ; ſince to this diſappointment they were in- 
debted for reviſiting the Sandwich-Iflands, and for en- 
riching their voyage with a diſcovery, in many reſpeQs, 
the moſt important that has been made by Europeans 
in the Pacific-Ocean. 

This bay is ſituated in the diſtrict of Akona, on the 
welt fide of the iſland of Owhyhee. It extends about 
a mile in depth, and is bounded by two points of land, 
bearing ſouth-eaſt and north-weſt from each other, at 
the diſtance of half a league. The north point is flat 
and barren, on which 1s ſituated the village of Kow- 
rowa. A more conſiderable village, called Kakooa, 
ſtands in the bottom of the bay, near a grove of itately 
cocoa- trees. An high rocky cliff, inacceſſible from the 
ſea-thore, runs between them. Near the coaſt, on the 
ſouth-ſide, the land has a rugged appearance; beyond 
which the country gradually rifes, and abounds with 
cultivated encloſures, and groves of cocoa-trees. The 
habitations of the people are ſcattered about in great 
numbers. Round the bay the ſhore is covered with a 
black coral rock, except at Kakooa, where there is an 
excellent ſandy beach, with a morai at one extremity, 


and a ſpring of freſh water at the other. | 
As ſoon as the ſhips were brought to anchor, the 


natives came off in aſtoniſhing numbers, expreſſing 
their joy by ſinging, ſhouting, and the moſt extrava- 
gant geſtures. The decks, ſides, and rigging, of the 
thips, were covered with them. Women and boys, 
who were unable to procure canoes, came ſwimming 
round in great multitudes; ſome of whom, not finding 
room to get on board, amuſed themſelves the whole 
day by playing in the water. 

A chief called Pareea was amongſt thoſe of the na- 
tives who came on board the Reſolution. Though a 
young man, he was ſoon diſcovered to be a perſon of 
great authority. He told Captain Cook that he was 
Fakane to the ſovereign of the iſland, who was then on 
a military expedition at Mowhee, from whence he 
was expected to return in a few days. It was not 
known whether the word Jakane was a name of office, 
or expreſſive of affinity. Some preſents from the 
commodore attached him to their intereſts, and the 


** him exceedingly uſeful. Before they had been 
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long at anchor, the Diſcovery had ſo many people | 


hanging on one fide, that ſhe was obſerved to heel 
conſiderably; and it appeared impoſſible to prevent the 
crowds from preſſing into her. Captain Cook, ap- 
prehenſive that ſhe might receive ſome injury, com- 
municated his apprehenſions to Pareea, who inſtantly 
cleared the ſhip of its incumbrances, and diſperſed the 
canoes that ſurrounded her. From this circumſtance, 
it is plain that the chieis have a molt deſpotic authority 
over the inferior people. An inſtance ſimilar to this 
happened on board the Reſolution, where the crowd 
ſo far impeded the ordinary buſineſs. of the ſhip, that 
it was found neceſſary to apply to Kaneena, another 
chief, who had alſo attached himſelf particularly to 
Captain Cook. The inconvenience: ſuffered. was no 
ſooner mentioned, than he ordered the natives imme- 
diately to quit the veſſel, when, without a moment's 
heſitation, they all jumped. overboard, except one per- 
ſon, who loitering behind, and, by his manner, ex- 
preſſing ſome degree of unwillingneſs to obey, Ka- 
neena took hold of him immediately, and threw him 
into the ſea. Theſe two chiefs were exceedingly well 
proportioned, and had countenances remarkably plea- 
4 - Kaneena was a fine figure. His height was 
about ſix feet; his features were regular and expreſ- 
five ; his deportment was ealy, firm, and graceful ; 
and he had dark lively eyes. 

'The two chiefs, Pareea and Kaneena, afterwards in- 
troduced a third on board, whoſe name was Koah. He 
was repreſented as a prieſt, and one who, in his early 
days, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a warrior. He was 
a little, old, emaciated figure, having fore red eyes, 
and his body covered with a leprous ſcurf, occaſioned 
by the immoderate uſe of the ava. Being conducted 
to the cabin, he approached the commodore with the 

eateſt deference, threw a piece of red cloth over his 
thoulders, and retreating a few paces, made an offering 
of a {mall pig, at the ſame time pronouncing a diſcourſe 
of a conſiderable length. 

During their continuance at Owhyhee, this cere- 
mony was repeated often, and, from a variety of cir- 
cumitances, it ſeemed to be a kind of religious adora- 
tion. Red cloth is an article with which their idols 


are arrayed ; and a pig is a common offering to the 


Eatooas. Their ſpeeches were delivered with a vo- 
lubility that indicated them to be conformable to ſome 
titual. 

At the concluſion of this ceremony, Koah dined 
with the commodore, and ate plentifully of the viands 
before him; but, like molt of the iſlanders in thoſe 
ſcas, he could hardly be induced to taſte wine or ſpirits 
a lecond time. In the evening, the commodore went 
on ſhore. As ſoon as they landed on the beach, they 
were preceded by four men, bearing each a wand tipt 
with dog's hair, and pronouncing, with a loud voice, 
a thort ſentence, in which the word Orono was ve 
diſtinguiſhable. The crowd aſſembled on the thore, 
retired at their approach; and not an individual was to 


| 


ö 


ö 


be ſeen, except a fe who had proſtrated 4 
on the ground, near the habitations of the J 
village. Here it may be proper to fy 
Orono, which was Captain Cook's Ns 
tion among the natives of Owhyhee, was ( 
applied by them to an inviſible being inhabigg 
ven. It was allo a title of great rank in the jg? 

Though we have already mentioned ſeyery 
appertaining to different iſlands of the South. 
of Owhyhee is ſo ſingular in its conſtrugin 
peculiar in its ceremonies, that we ſhall here 
It. 

This morai conſiſted of a ſquare ſolid pile 9 
of the length of forty yards, the breadth of tum 
the height of fourteen. The top of it was fa 


wooden rail ſurrounded it, on which were d 


the ſkulls of thoſe natives who had been ſacri 
the deaths of their chiefs. A ruinous Wooden! 
was fituated in the centre of the area, connec 
the rail by a ſtone wall, dividing the whole ſag 
two parts. Five poles, of about twenty feet nk 
ſupported an irregular kind of ſcaffold, on t 


next the country; and, on the fide towards f 


were two {mall houſes, with a covered com 
tion. 

Captain Cook, accompanied by a party dg 
men, was conducted to the ſummit of this j 
Koah, one of the chiefs before-mentioned. Th 
held, at their entrance, two large wooden 
with moſt diſtorted features, having a long py 
wood proceeding from the top of their heads, G 
nical form inverted : the other parts were cover 
red cloth. Here Captain Cook was received ij 
young man, having a long beard, who preleutt 
to the images, and chanted a kind of hymn, it! 
he was aſſiſted by Koah. The party were heal 
that ſide of the morai where the poles were as 
the foot of which twelve images were range 
form of a ſemicircle ; the middle figure having 
table before it, on which was a putrid hog, 4 
it ſome cocoa-nuts, plantains, potatoes, d 
and pieces of ſugar- cane. The commodore i# 
ducted under this ſtand by Koah, who, lig 
the hog, held it towards him, when, hank 
addreſſed him in a long and vehement ſpeecv3 
tered it to fall upon the ground, and aſcende i 
folding with him, though at the peril of then 
Ten men now advanced in folemn proceſſon. 
tered the top of the morai, bearing 2 live * 
piece of large red cloth of conſiderable di , 
Advancing a few paces, they ſtopped, and ff 
themſelves ; and a young man approaching * 
cei ved the cloth, and carried it to Koah, W 
it round Captain Cook, and made him 48 
the hog. he ſituation of their wer * 
whöimſical. He was aloft, ſwathed in 2 
hardly able to keep his hold in the roten 
He was entertained, however, with WF ! 
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* chice was performed, which was of 
Table duration, Koah let the hog drop, and he 
ueſt immediately deſcended. He then con- 


him to the images, to each of which he expreſſed 


led. He then preſented him to that in the cen- 
ich, from its being habited in red. cloth, ap- 
to be in the higheſt eſtimation. He fell proſtrate 
this figure, and Kiſſed it, requeſting Captain 
vould do the ſame ; which he readily fubmitted to, 
etermined to follow Koah's directions through- 
hole of this ceremony. The party were 
onveyed into the other diviſion of the morai, 
a ſpace, of about twelve feet ſquare, was ſunk 
et below the level of the area. They deſcended 
is, and Captain Cook was immediately ſeated be- 
two idols, one of his arms being ſupported by 
and an officer was requeſted to ſupport the other. 
nd proceſſion of natives at this time arrived 


nd other vegetables. As they drew near, Kai- 
placed himſelf before them, and preſented the 
the commodore, in the uſual manner, chanting 
re, and his companions making regular reſponſes. 


; and, towards the concluſion, Kaireekeea's did 
ed three or four words, which was anſwered by 
xd Orono. 

natives, having concluded this offering, ſeated 
Ives fronting our people, and began to cut up the 
hog, to break the cocoa-nuts, and to peel the 
blies. Others were employed in brewing the ava, 
ing it in the ſame manner as at the Friendly- 
> Kaireekeea then chewed part of the kernel of 
knut, and wrapped it in a piece of cloth, with 
de rubbed the captain's head, face, hands, arms, 
bulders. The ava was afterwards handed round, 
den they had all taſted it, Koah and Pareea pulled 
in of the hog in pieces, and proceeded to put 
it into the mouths of the Engliſh. An officer 
particular objection to being fed by Pareea, who 
arkably cleanly in his perſon ; but Capt. Cook, 
* piece was preſented by Koah, could not ſwal- 
horte, the putrid hog being ſtrong in his recol- 
and the old man having, from motives of civi- 


red it for him, his reluctance was much in- 
dy that circumſtance. 


PI tho -- 


en the -<remony was finiſhed, the party quitted 
Ri g among the populace ſome 
kJ} | 2 - . * 

let 5 2 7 150 articles, with which they were 
. 88878 ey wer ted 1 

to the bo. } e then conducted in pro- 


bt. - > ne men attending with wands, and 
KN lent 


Fetired - Prong as before. Moſt of the natives 

_n ©) paſl 5 remaining few proſtrated them- 
tet Ed 2 ons t1 | 

> Curiohev hy ng the ſhore. 

nt DE 


3 


4 Kaireekeea, ſometimes in concert, and ſome- 


in a ſneering tone, ſnapping his fingers at them 


baked hog, a pudding, ſome cocoa- nuts, bread- 


ſpeeches and reſponſes grew gradually ſhorter ard 


eing excited by the regular attend- 


ance of the prieſts at the morai, the party determined to 
viſit the habitations of a ſociety of them which they had 
lately diſcovered. Their huts were erected round a 
pond encloſed with a grove of cocoa-trees, by which 
they were ſeparated from the beach and the village, and 
which gave the fituation an air of religious retirement. 
When Captain Cook arrived at the beach, he was 
conducted to Harre-no-Orono, or the houſe of Orono. 
On his approaching this ſacred place, he was ſeated at 
the foot of a wooden idol, reſembling thoſe which he 
had ſeen at the morai. Here an officer again ſupport- 
ed one of his arms. He was then arrayed in red cloth, 
and Kaireekeea, aſſiſted by twelve prieſts, preſented a 
pig with the uſual ſolemnities. After this ceremony, 
the pig was ſtrangled, and thrown into the embers of a 
fire prepared for that purpoſe. When the hair was 
ſinged off, a ſecond offering was made, and the chant- 
ing repeated as before; after which the dead pig was 
bela, for ſome time, under the Captain's noſe, and then 
laid, with a cocoa- nut, at his feet. This part of the 
ceremony being concluded, the performers ſat down, 
and the ava was brewed and handed about; a baked hog 
was brought in, and the party were fed as in the former 
ceremony. Whenever he went on fhore, during 
the continuance of the ſhips in the bay, he was prece- 
ded by one of theſe prieſts, who proclaimed the landing 
of- the Orono, and ordered the inhabitants to proſtrate 
themſelves. He was conſtantly attended by the fame 
perſon on the water, where he was ſtationed in the bow 
of the boat, having a wand in his hand to give notice 


of his approach to the natives, who were in canoes; on 


which they inſtantly ceaſed paddling, and fell on their 
faces till he had paſled. 

That the aſtronomical gentlzmen might not be incom- 
moded at the obſervatory on fhore, by the intruſion of 


the natives, the place was conſecrated by the prieſts, 


by placing their wands round the wall by which it was 
encloſed. 

This interdiction was the taboo already mentioned. 
No canoes attempted to land near the ſpot ; the natives 
only fat on the wall, not daring to come within the ta- 
booed ſpace without obtaining permiſſion. The men, 


indeed, would bring proviſions into the field, but all en- 


deavours were ineffectual to induce the women to ap- 


proach. Preſents were tried, but without ſucceſs. At- 


tempts were made to prevail on Pareea and Koah to 
bring them, but to no purpoſe: the Eatooa and Terree- 
oboo, they ſaid, would kill them if they did. 

This circumſtance afforded great amuicment to the 
people on board, whither multitudes (particularly wo- 
men) continually locked; inſomuch that they were fre- 
quently obliged to clear the veſſel, in order to have room 
to perform their neceſſary duties. T wo or three hun- 
dr=d women were ſometimes obliged to jump at once 
into the water, where they continued to ſwim and play 


till they could come on board again. 


Not confining themſelves to ſuch civilities, the peo- 
ple of Owhyhee ſupplied their viſitors with hogs aid 
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other proviſions, more than ſufficient for ſubſiſtence; 


and canoes, laden with proviſions, were as regularly ſent 
off to the ſhips. Nothing was demanded in return, nor 
was the moſt diſtant hint ever given that any compenſa- 
tion was expected. Their manner of conferring favours 
appeared more like the diſcharge of a religious duty than 
the reſult of mere liberality. All this munificence was 
at the expence of Kaoo, the chief prieſt, and grandfather 
to Kaireekeea, who was then in the ſuit of the ſovereign 
of the iſland. 

Some time after the commander's reception at the ha- 
bitations of the priefts, the king in a large canoe, with 
ſome attendants in two others, was ſeen paddling from 
the village, in great ſtate, towards the ſhips. Their 
appearance was noble. Terreeoboo and his chiefs were 
in the firſt canoe, arrayed in feathered cloaks and hel- 
mets, and armed with ſpears and daggers. In the ſecond 
came Kaoo, the chief prieſt, together with his bre- 
thren, having their idols diſplayed on red cloth. "Theſe | 
idols were figures of an enormous fize, made of wicker 
work, and curiouſly ornamented with ſmall feathers of 
a variety of colours. Their eyes were large pearl- 
oyſters, with a black nut placed in the centre; a double 
row of the fangs of dogs was fixed in each of their 
mouths, which, as well as the reſt of their features, 
appeared diſtorted. The third canoe was laden with 
hogs and vegetables. As they advanced, the prieſts, 


in the ſecond canoe, chanted their hymns with great ſo- 


lemnity. After paddling round the veſſels, they did not 
come on board as was expectec, but made immediately 
towards the ſhore at the beach, where an Engliſh party 
was itationed. 

On their approach, the officers of the party ordered 
the guard to be drawn up in form to receive the king ; 
and Captain Cook, ſeeing that he intended to go on 
ſhore, went thither alſo, and landed almoſt at the ſame 
inſtant. They were uſhered into the tent, and the kin 
was hardly ſeated, when he role up, and gracefully 
threw over the captain's ſhoulders the rich feathered 
Cloak himſelf had wore, placed an helmet on his head, 
and preſented him with a curious fan. Five or fix other 
cloaks, of great beauty and value, were ſpread at his 
feet. 

Then four hogs were brought forward by the king's 
attendants, together with bread-iruit, cocoa-nuts, and ſu- 
gar-canes. Afterwards followed the ceremony of Terree- 
oboo's changing names with Captain Cook, the ſtrongeſt 
pledge of friendſhip among all the iſlanders of the Pa- 


ciac-Ocean. A folemn proceſſion now advanced, con- 
ſiſting of prieſts, preceded by a venerable perſonage, 


followed by a train of people leading large hogs; others 
being laden wich potatoes, plantains, &c It was eaſily 
perceived, by the countenance and geſtures of Kairee- 
keea, that the old man who headed the proceſſion was 
the chief prieit, on whoſe bounty the Engliſh had fo long 
ubſiſted. He wrapped a piece of red cloth round the 
ſnoulders of Captain Cook, as a mark of peculiar reſpect. 

off not a little ſurpriſed to recognize, 


CTIY Were 


8 


„ 


1 


in the perſon of the king — 
had come on board the Reſolution, 8 an 
ſide of the iſland of Mowee; and Perceived ta 


flint it 


ractice 


of his attendants were the ſame perſons as bef fred in 

panied him. NY evaded, 
When the uſual ceremonies of interview he [: ther 

Captain Cook conducted Terreeoboo, and {; 1 pple of 


U. 
his time 
om bot! 
citing hi 
med of 


chiefs, on board the Reſolution. They were! 
with every poſſible attention and reſpect; ad i 
modore put a linen ſhirt upon the ſovereior 2nd 
own hanger round him. Kaoo, and about hut 
other ancient chiefs, remained on ſhore. | 

During all this time, not a canoe was Perm 
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appear in the bay, and thoſe natives wiz & q FE 
confine themſelves to their huts, lay proſtrat g F Ut. 
ground. Before the king quitted the Rec und Wm 
granted leave for the natives to trade with the & | Eo 2 
uſual, except the women, who were prohibited iy FF. | 
privilege. "IM 
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Friendly Behaviour of the People of Owbybe, 1 
Praefts and Ceremones. Their Opinicn f tin 
feters. Preſents from their King Terreetia 


acpart, but are obliged to return. 


8 UCH confidence was placed in the natively 
our people, that the officers, &c. frequent 
excurſions up the country, either fingly, « 2 
parties, and even ventured to continue a 
whole night. Indeed, it would be endles t 
all the inſtances of generoſity they received ua 
occaſions. 

The people flocked about them every where, 
to afford every aſſiſtance in their power, and af 
highly gratified, if they condeſcended to acc 
ſervices. Variety of innocent arts were pracudh 
tract their notice, or to delay their depanu 
boys and girls ran through their villages dem 
ſtopping at every opening, where there was 19 
dious place to form a group for dancing. 1 
at one time ſolicited to take a draught 


ff & T 
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cocoa- nuts, or accept of ſuch other reirelame*s 
huts afforded: at another, they were cou 
2 Company of young women, who exertes 
and agility in amuſing them with longs = 
The more agrecadle the natives rendered * 
to our people, by their initances ot bop 
greater was their diſguſt and concerm # N 
prone to theft, the general vice of the n 
teas. This wes a difſtreſhng circumſtance a 
times obliged them to exerciſe ſever "al 
would have been happy to have o © 
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aint ſtone, faſtened to the end of a ſhort ſtick. 
-1ice was ſo injurious to the veſſels, that our 
Fred ſmall ſhot at the offenders : but that they 
eraded, by diving to the bottoms of the 
It therefore became highly neceſſary to make 
pple of one of them, by flogging him on board 
U « - . 
ame an excurſion into the country, by a large 
om both ſhips, afforded Kaoo a freſh opportunity 
dans his civility and generoſity. No ſooner was 
ned of their departure, than he ſent after them a 
uantitr of proviſions, with orders, that every at- 
ad zNiftance ſhould be granted them by the 1n- 
of thoſe diſtricts through which they were 
His conduct, on this occaſion, was ſo de- 
nd Cilinterefted, that even the people he em- 
were not permitted to accept of the imalleſt 
At tze end of ſix days the party returned, 
t having penetrated more than twenty miles into 


++ 
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> natives preſented their viſitors with the exhibi- 
2 boxing-match. Though theſe games were in- 
in every reſpect, to thoſe they had ſeen ex- 
Jet the Friendly-Illands, yet, as they were ſome- 
Efferent, we ſhall here give a ſhort account of 


a} concourſe of people aſſembled on an even ſpot 
uud, nt far diſtant from the tents. A long va- 
hace was left in the centre of them, at the upper 
which the judges preſided, under three ſtandards. 
pt cloch, of various colours, were pendent from 


- © 


neccliary preparations being made, the judges 
te! tiznal, and two combatants appeared in 
They 2dranced lowly, drawing up their feet 
22 dehing, and, rubbing their hands upon the 
As ney came forward, they frequently ſurveyed 
Peer from head to foot, with an air of contempt, 


1 . 
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u at the ipectators, diſtorting their features, 
acting 2 Variety of unnatural geſtures. When 
Pere ad anced within the reach of each other, they 


and a fer bunches of feathers. 


us itraight out before their faces, at which 
| | They ftruck with 
= ot dae arm; did not attempt to parry, but 
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the matter, deſiring only the reſtoration of the cen 


ED 
under the neceſſity of withdrawing. If the combat proved 
long and tedious, or appeared unequal, a chief generally 
interfered, and concluded it by putting a ſtick between 
the combatants. As this exhibition was at the deſire 
of our people, it was expected that ſome of them would 
have engaged with the natives; but though they received 
preſſing invitations to bear a part, they did not hearken 
to the challenges, not having forgot ſome blows they re- 
ccived at the Friendly-Iſlands. 

At this time, the death of William Whatman, a ſea- 
man of the gunner's crew, is particularly mentioned, 
He was a man in years, and much reſpected for his at- 
tachment to Captain Cook. He had ſerved twenty-one 
years as a marine, and then entered as a ſeaman in 1772, 
on board the Reſolution, and ſerved with the commodore 
in his voyage towards the ſouth pole. On their return, 
he got admittance into Greenwich-Hoſpital, through 
the intereſt of Captain Cook, at the ſame time with 
himſelf; and, anxious to follow the fertunes of his be- 
nefactor, he alſo quitted it with him, on his appoint- 
ment to the command of the preſent expedition. He 
had been often ſubject to flight fevers in the courſe of 
the voyage, and was infirm when the ſhips arrived in 
the bay; where having been ſent a few days on ſhore, 
he thought himſelf perfectly reſtored, and requeſted to 
return on board. His requeſt was complied with; 
but the day following he had a ſtroke of the 
palſy, which, in two days afterwards, put a period to 
his life. 

As an additional inſtance of reſpect to his viſitors, 


Terrecoboo cauſed the remains of this honeſt ſcaman 


to be buried in the morai, with great ſolemnity. Kaoo 


and his brethren were preſent at the funeral; they be. 


haved with great decorum, and paid due attention while 
the ſervice was performing. On our people beginning 
to fill up the grave, they approached it with great awe, 
and threw in a dead pig, together with ſome cocoa-nuts 
and plantains. For three fugceſiive nights they ſurrounds 
ed it, ſacrificing hogs, and reciting hymns and prayers till 
morning. A poſt was erected at the head of the grave, 
and a piece of board nailed thereon, on which was in- 
ſcribed the name and age of the deceaſed, and the day 
of his departure from this life. Theſc the natives al- 
tured them they would not remove; and they wil! pro- 
bably be permitted to remain, ſo long as ſuch frail ma- 
terials can endure. 

The ſhips being in. want of fuel, Captain Cook 
deſired Lieutenant King to treat with the prieſts for 
the purchaſe of the rail on the morai. Mr. King had his 
doubts about the decency of this overture, and appre- 
hended that the bare mention of it might be deemed im- 
pious ; but in this he was exccedingly miſtaken. Th 
expreſſed no kind of ſurpriſe at the application, and the 
wood was delivered without the Icaſt itipulation. They 
were indeed fo little affected by the circumſtance, that 
they even aſſiſted in the removal. When the particulars 


were mentioned to Kaoo, he ſeemed indifferent about 
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image, which being immediately complied with, it was 
conveyed to one of the prieſts houſes. 

As the chiefs of the iſland had frequently expreſſed 
an importunate deſire to know the preciſe time fixed 
for the departure of the Engliſh, a curioſity was excited 
in the minds of the ſpeculative part of. them, to learn 
the opinion entertained by the iſlanders, relative to 
them and the objects of their viſit. The only in- 
formation that could be obtained was, that they ſup- 
poſed our people had left their native country on 
account of the ſcantineſs of proviſions, and had viſited 
them for the ſole purpoſe of filling their bellies. This 
concluſion was natural enough, conſidering the meagre 
appearance of ſome of the crew, the voracity with 
which they devoured their freſh proviſions, and their 
anxiety to purchaſe as much. of it as poſſible. One 
circumſtance may be added to theſe, which puzzled 
them exceedingly, namely, that of our people having 
no women with them. The natives would often pat 
the bellies of the failors (who were much improved in 
ſleekneſs after their arrival at the bay) and telling 
them, in the beſt manner they could, that it was time 
for them to depart ; but if they would return the next 
bread-fruit ſoon, they ſhould be better able to ſupply 
them. They had now continued ſixteen days in the 
bay, during which time the conſumption of hogs and 
vegetables had been ſo enormous, that our people 
could not be ſurpriſed at their withing to ſee them 
take their leave. However, it appeared that Terreeo- 
boo had no other view in his inquiries, than a deſire 
of having ſufficient notice, to prepare ſuitable preſents 
for them at their departure: for when he was in- 
formed of their intention to quit the ifland in two 
days, a kind of proclamation was immediately made, 
requiring the natives to bring in their hogs and vege- 
getables, for the king to preſent to the Orono. 

A droll genius among them exhibited a variety of 
tricks for the entertainment of our people on ſhore. In 
his hand he held an inſtrument of muſic; bits of ſea— 


weed were faſtened round his neck; and, round each 
leg, fome ſtrong netting; on which were fixed ſome 


rows of dogs teeth, hanging looſe. His dancing was 
accompanied with ſtrange grimaces, and unnatural 
diſtortions of the features, which, though ſometimes 
highly ridiculous, were, upon the whole, without 
meaning or expreſſion. This diverſion was cloſed 
with wreſtling and boxing matches: and ous people, 
in return, exhibited the few fire-works they had re- 
maining. Nothing could more effectually excite the 
admiration of theſe iſlanders, or ſtrike them with more 
exalted ideas of the ſuperiority of their viſitors, than 
ſuch a repreſentation. Though this was, in every 
reſpect, much interior to that at Hapace, yet the 
aſtoniſhment of the people was equally great. 

Before the departure of the {hips from the iſland, 
the time of which was now fixed on, Terrc-0boo in- 
vited the commodore, principal officers, &c. to attend 
kim to Kaoo's relidence. On their arrival there, they 


* 


| ſaw large quantities of cloth lie ſcat 


| t 
round; abundance of red and on 


faſtened to the fibres of cocoa- nut huſks: an 
of hatchets and iron ware, which had bee, 
in barter. Not far from theſe was depoſit 
menſe quantity of various kinds of vepetablys 
at a little diſtance, a large herd of hogs. It m 
poſed, at firſt, that the whole was intendel 
prefent for them, till they were informed by I 
kea, that it was a tribute to the King, fron 
habitants of that diſtrict, The gueſts were ny 
ſeated, than the bundles were brought, 2 
ſeverally at Terreeoboo's feet; and the cloth, i 
and iron, were diſplayed before him. 

The king expreſſed the higheſt degree of fat 
at this mark of duty and affect ion from his {i 
and having cauſed about a third of the iron ut 
and ſome pieces of cloth to be ſelected, ordergl 
to be ſet aſide by themſelves ; and the reman 
the cloth, hogs, vegetables, &c. were afterwatk 
ſented to Captain Cook. The whole of this we 
preſent was immediately conveyed on board, 
large hogs were ſeleCted, in order to be (alted{ 
ſtore ; but the ſmaller pigs, and the vegetabls 
divided between the crews. Lieutenant Kinzl 
the laſt on ſhore, and waiting for the retund 
boat, the inhabitants crowded about him, andly 
prevailed on him to fit down among them, em 
their regret at his ſeparation from them. It ws 
with difficulty that they would ſuffer him tos 
He was, indeed, highly eſteemed among them, a 
appear from the following relation. Haring 
while the ſhips were in the bay, the commands 
party on ſhore, he became more acquainted ml 
natives, and they with him, than thoſe who wet 
quired to be on board. He experienced greats 
neſs and civility from the inhabitants in g 
but the friendſhip ſhewn by the prieſts was 
and unbounded. | 

Being anxious to conciliatg their eſteem, it b 
pily ſucceeded, that, when they were acqua 
the time of his departure, he was urged to fe 
hind, and received overtures of the moſt flattert 
When he endeavoured to excuſe himſelf, by 3 
that Captain Cook would not permit it, they 4 
to conduct him to the mountains, and tee 
him till the departure of the ſhips. Oat 
ſurance that the captain would not ſail * 
the king and Kaoo repaired to Captain * 1 
they ſuppoſed to be his father) formal? „ 
that he might be ſuffered to remain be rt 
commodore, unwilling to give an bob 
a propoſal fo generouſly intended, he he 
that he could not then part with him; lden 
return thither the next year, when he Won * 
to oblige them. The ſhips at length "x bund 

a alt num 
failed out of the bay, attended by 4“! 10 fil 
canoes. It was Captain Cook's intention 
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h a road more ſheltered \than 
4 if he ſhould not ſucceed here, 


people on board, in their progreſs to the north- 
WE: vcd two men in a canoe paddling towards 
They naturally conjectured that they had been 
LF the ſhore by ſtreſs of weather, and {topped 
s way, in order to take them in. They were 
ed with fatigue, that had not one of the na- 
board jumped into the canoe to their aſſiſtance, 
old hardly have been able to fix it to the rope 
out for that purpoſe. With difficulty, how- 
ey were got up the ſhip's ſide, together with a 
bout four years of age, which had been laſhed 
he thwarts of the canoe, with only its head 
he water. They informed their deliverers, that 
d quitted the land the morning before, ſince 
time they had no food or water. Proviſion 
ven them with proper precautions, and the 
ntruſted to the care of one of the women 
d; and the next morning they were all per- 
ecovered. 

Reſolution having received very eſſential damage 
le of wind, inſomuch as totally to obſtruct her 
progreſs, Captain Cook for ſome time heſitated 
r he ſhould return to Karakakooa, or take the 
of finding a harbour in the iſlands to lee ward. 
ay was not ſo commodious, but that a better 
probably be met with, either for repairing the 
or procuring refreſhments ; the latter of which, 
imagined, the neighbourhood of Karakakooa 
ely been pretty well drained of. It was, on the 
hand, conſidered as an imprudent ſtep, to leave 
pblc good harbour, which, once loſt, could not 
ned, for the mere poſſibility of meeting with 
r; eſpecially as the failure of ſuch a con- 
y might have deprived them of any reſource. 
ore concluding at length to return, the ihips 


n for the bay, and, upon arrival, came to anchor 
former ſtation. 
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hoſpitable treatment the Englith had continually been 
favoured with, and the friendly footing on which 
they parted, induced them to expect that, on their 
return, they would have received them with the 
greateſt demonſtrations of joy. 

The cauſe of this ſtrange appearance was thus ex- 
plained by the return of a boat, which had been ſent 
on ſhore. That Terreeoboo was abſent, and that the 
bay was tabozed. This account appeared very ſatis- 
factory to_many ; but others were of opinion that 
there was, at this time, ſomething very dubious in the 
behaviour of the natives; and that the zabzos, or in- 
terdiction, on pretence of Terreeoboo's abſence, was 
artfully contrived, to give him time to conſult his 
chiefs in what manner they ſhould be treated. They 
never could aſcertain whether theſe ſuſpicions were 
well founded, or whether the natives had given a true 
account. A cauſe of ſuſpicion might alſo ariſe from 
the following circumſtance. A native having ſold a 
hog on board the Refolution, and received the price 
agreed on, Pareea, who ſaw the tranſaction, adviſed 
the ſeller not to part with his hog, without an ad- 
vanced price. For his interference in this buſineſs, 
he was harſhly ſpoken to, and puſhed away : and as 
the /aboo was ſoon laid on the bay, it was at firit ſup- 
poſed to be in conſequence of the affront offered to 
the chief. Theſe two cauſes conſidered, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to draw any certain concluſions. 
Lieutenant King alfo received information that ſeveral 
chiefs were ailembled near the beach, and were 
driving away the natives, who afliited the ſailors in 
rolling the caſks to the ſhore; that their behaviour 
ſeemed exceedingly ſuſpicious, and liable to raiſe 
further diſturbance. The lieutenant ſent a marine 
with the officer who brought the intelligence, 
agreeable to his requeſt, but permitted him to take 
only his ſide-arms. The officer in a ſhort time 
returned, and informed Mr. King that the inhabitants 
had armed themſelves with itones, and were become 
tumultuous. He therefore went himſelf to the ſpot, 
attended by a marine with his muſket. At their ap- 
proach the iſlanders threw away their ſtones ; and on 
Mr. King's application to ſome of the chiefs, the mob 
was diſperſed. Every thing being now quiet, Mr. 
King went to meet Captain Cook, who was then 
coming on ſhore in the pinnace, He related to him 
what had recently happened ; and received orders to 
fire a ball at the offenders, if they again behaved in- 
ſolently, and began to throw ſtones. In conſequence 
of theſe directions, Mr. King gave orders to the cor- 
poral, that the centinels pieces ſhould be loaded with 
ball, inſtead of ſhot. A continued fire of muſkets 
being heard from the Diſcovery, and perceived to be 
directed at a canoe Which was haſtening towards the 


ſhore, with one of the ſmall boats in purſuit of it,. 


this firing, it was concluded, was in conſequence of 
a theft. Captain Cook, therefore, ordered Mr. King 


to follow him with a marine armed, and to endeavour 


to 
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to ſeize the people as they landed. They accordingly 
ran to the place where the canoe was expected to 
come aſhore, but did not arrive in time; the people 
having quitted it, and fled into the country before 
they came up. Being wholly ignorant, at this time, 


that the goods had been already reſtored, and thinking 


it probable, from what they had obſerved, that they 
might be of importance, they did not chooſe to re- 
linquiſh their endeavours to recover them ; and having 
inquired of the natives what courſe the people had 
taken, they purſued them till it was almoſt dark, 
when they ſuppoſed themſelves to be about three 
miles from the tents; and thinking the iflanders 
amuſed them with falſe information in their purſuit, 
gave up the ſearch, and returned. An incident oc- 
curred during their abſence, that occaſioned a dit- 
ference of a very ſerious nature. The officer who 
had been diſpatched in the ſmall boat after the 
thieves, and who was returning on board with the 
booty that had been reſtored, ſeeing Captain Cook 
and Mr. King engaged in the purſuit of the offenders, 
ſeized a canoe which was drawn up on the ſhore. 
This canoe unfortunately belonged to Pareea, who, 
at that inſtant arriving from on board the Diſcovery, 
claimed his property, and proteſted his innocence. 
The officer perſiſted in detaining it, in which he was 
encouraged by the crew of the pinnace, then waiting 
for Captain Cook; in conſequence of which a ſcuffle 
enſued, and Pareea was knocked down by a violent 
low on the head with an oar. Several of the natives, 
who had hitherto been peaceable ſpectators, began 
now to attack our people with a ſhower of ſtones, 
ſo that they were forced to a precipitate retreat, and 
ſwam off to a rock at a conſiderable diſtance from the 


ſhore. The pinnace was plundered immediately b 


the natives, and would have been entirely demoliſhed, 
if Pareea had not interpoſed, 

On hearing theſe circumſtances, Captain Cook ex- 
preſſed the greateſt concern, and diſcovered ſome ap- 
prehenſions, that the iſlanders would oblige him to 
purſue violent meaſures ; adding, they muſt not be 
permitted to ſuppoſe that they had gained an ad- 
vantage. It was, however, too late to take any 
ſteps that evening: he therefore only gave orders 
that every iſlander ſhould be immediately turned out 
of the ſhip. This order being executed, Lieutenant 
King returned on ſhore; and the events of the day 
having much abated former confidence in the na- 
tives, a double guard was polted on the morai, with 
orders to let Mr. King know, if anv men were 
lurking about the beach. At eleven o'clock, tive 
of the natives were ſeen creeping, round the bot- 
tom of the morat: they approached with great 
caution, and, at laſt, perceiving they were diſcovered, 
immediately retired out of fight. About midnight 
one of them ventured himſelf near the obſervatory, 
when a centinel fired over him, on which they all 
fied; and there was no further diſturbance during 


3 


the remainder of the night. Next mornin Me 
received information that the Diſcovery's c |; 
ſome time in the night, been ſtolen from 
where it had been moored. 

Going on board the Reſolution, he found they 


thren 


ain C 


tenan 


were arming themſelves, and Captain Cock * © 
loading his double-barrelled gun. Whill hen Agr: 
quainting him with what had happened in tþ we 8 
at the morai, he eagerly interrupted him, i 171 
him that he had received intelligence of the F * "4 
was making preparations to recover it, : i 107 
It was his uſual practice, in all the iſland ow 
ocean, when any thing of conſequence had ben 4 fort 
from him, by ſome ſtratagem, to get the hi the 
ſome of the principal Erees, on board, when! Id man 
tained them as hoſtages, till the property was x reſpedii 
This method having hitherto proved ſuccel adore vv 
meant to adopt it on the preſent occaſion; ad ivy to 
orders to {top every canoe that ſhould attemyty| nd the 
the bay; reſolving to ſeize and dettroy them ad the i1 
cutter could not be recovered by peaceable q ny him 
Purſuant to this order, the boats of the ſhips, f e, and 
manned and armed, were ſtationed acroſs the Wide, w! 
and, before Mr. King quitted the fhip, ſom other 0! 
guns were fired at two canoes, that were π1Ü ee wire. 
to eſcape. | nd entre 
Captain Cook and Mr. King quitted the ſhi ume wit! 
ther: the former in the pinnace, with Mr. I Id proce 
lieutenant of marines, and nine privates; Wl anders, 
latter in the ſmall boat. The laſt orders Mil ore, wh 
received from Captain Cook were, to quiet til ging of 
of the natives on that fide the bay where ourf in the 
were ſtationed, by the ſtrongeſt aſſurances ta and Ter 
ſhould not be injured; to keep his people tap Wines, p 
and to be continually on his guard. Captain er in the 
and Mr. King then ſeparated ; the captain gil ms, if t 
wards Kowrowa, where Terreeoboo reſided, Poled to 
Mr. King procceded to the beach. His fit & FS, Cloſe 
when he arrived on ſhore, was, to iſſue {trict al Jaking W. 
the marines to continue within the tent, 40 un a 
their muſkets with ball, and not, on any conlik r 


to quit their arms. He then attended old Aa 
the prieſts at their reſpective huts, and eri 
them, as well as he was able, the reaſon of cle | 
preparations which hag ſo exceedingly alarmed 
He found they were no ſtrangers to the cr 
of the cutter's being ſtolen, and aſſured wen 
though the commodore was not only reſo | 
cover it, but alſo to puniſh, in the molt 2 
manner, the authors of the theft, yet nat i 
all the inhabitants of the village, on that 19s od 
the leaſt occaſion to be alarmed, or to appn 
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-ared much ſatisfied with this aſ- 


thren app 


cb, Yeving Jandet af Bowrows, with 
tenant and nine Marines, he procegded imme- 
into the village, where he Was reſpectfuſly 
d; the people, as uſual, proſtrating themſelves 
bm, and making their accuſtomed offerings of 
boos, Perceiving that his deſign was not ſul- 
| his next ſlep was to Inquire for the King and 
o boys, his ſons, who had been almoit continu- 
s gueſts on board the Reſolution. The boys 
ly returned with the natives, who had been 
ng for them, and immediately conducted Capt. 
to the habitation where Terreeoboo had flept. 
Id man had juſt awoke ; and after ſome conver- 
xeſpeQing the loſs of the cutter, from which the 
pdore was convinced that he was not in any 
fivy to it, he invited him to accompany him, 
nd the day on board the Reſolution. The king 
d the invitation, and aroſe immediately to ac- 
ny him. The two boys were alrcady in the 
. and the reſt of the 1 approaching the 
ſide, when a woman, named Kanee-Karabeea, 
other of the boys, and one of Terreeoboo's 
De wives, followed him, beſeeching him, with 
Id entreaties, not to go on board. Two chiefs, 
ame with her, took hold of him, and, inſiſting 
Id proceed no further, obliged him to fit down. 
anders, now collecting in vaſt numbers along 
ore, who had probably been alarmed by the 
ging of the great guns, and the hoſtile appear- 
in the bay, gathered together round Captain 
and Terreeoboo, Thus lituated, the lieutenant 
wines, perceiving that his men were huddled 
er in the crowd, and conſequently unable to uſe 
ms, if there ſhould appear to be a neceſſity for 
oled to Captain Cook, to draw them up along 
s, Cloſe to the edge of the water. The popu- 
Jaking way for them to pals, the licutenant drew 
bp im 2 line, within about thirty yards of the 

Mere Terrceoboo was ſitting. 
ed King continued, all this time, on the 
if bearing the moſt viſible marks of terror and 
on in his countenance. Captain Cook, unwil- 
d abandon the object which occaſioned him to 
n (hore, urged him moſt earneſtly to proceed; 
7 the other hand, whenever the king expreſſed 
ation to follow him, the chiefs who ſur- 
n interpoſed : at firſt they had recourſe to 
(200 entreaties, but afterwards to force and 
1 1 inſiſted on his remaining on ſhore. 
1 1. perceiving the alarm had 
br 3 , and that there was not a proba- 
* obſs him off without bloodſhed, gave up 
Woule Wang, that to compel him to go on 
Probably occaſion the loſs of many of 
abitants. 


s of the inh 
doh this enter 11. h d 
* Prue had now failed, and was 


abandoned by Captain Cook, yet it did not appear 


that his perſon was in the leaſt degree of danger, till 
an accident happened, which occalioned, a fatal turn 
to the affair. The boats, ſtationed acroſs the bay, 
having fired at ſome canoes for attempting to get out, 
unfortunately had killed one of their principat chicfs. 
Intelligence of his death arrived at the village where 
Captain Cook then was, juſt as he had parted from 
the king, and was proceeding with great deliberation 
towards the ſhore. The ferinent it immediately oC- 
caſioned was but too conſpicuous ; the women and 
children were inſtantly ſent away, and the men were 
ſoon clad in their war-mats, and armed with ſpears 
and ſtones. | 

One of the natives having provided himſelf with a 
ſtone, and a long iron ſpike (called by the natives a 
pahora) advanced towards the captain, flouriſhing his 
weapon in defiance, and threatening to throw the 
ſtone. The captain requeſted him to deſiſt ; but the 
iſlander repeating his menaces, he was highly provoked, 
and fired a load of ſmall ſhot at him. The man was 


defended by his war-mat, which the ſhot could not 


penetrate ; his firing, therefore, ſerved only to irritate 
and encourage them. Vollies of ſtones were thrown 
at the marines ; and one of the natives attempted the 
life of one of our people with his pahooa, but not ſuc- 
ceeding in the attempt, he received from him a blow 
with the butt-end of his piece. Captain Cock im- 
mediately diſcharged his ſecond barrel loaded with ball, 
and killed one of the affailants. A general attack 
with ſtones ſucceeded, which was followed on the 


part of our people by a diſcharge of muſquetry, not 


only from the marines, but thoſe in the boats. The 
natives received the fire with great firmneſs; and 
without giving time for the marines to charge again, 
they ruſhed in upon them with dreadful} ſhouts and 
yells. What followed was a ſcene of horror and 
confuſion. | 
Four of the marines retreated among the rocks, and 
fell a ſacrifice to the fury of the enemy ; three cthers 
were dangcrouſly wounded ; and the lieutenant ſtabbed 
between the ſhoulders, but having reſerved his fire, he 
thot the man from whom he had received the wound 
at the inſtant he was preparing to repeat the blow. 
The laſt time the unfortunate commander was diſtinctly 
ſeen, he was ſtanding at the water's edge, ordering the 
boats to ceaſe firing and pull in. Such as were preſent 


ſuppoſed that the marines, and thoſe who were in the 


boats, fired without Captain Cook's orders, and that 
he was anxious to prevent the further effuſion of blood: 
it is therefore probable, that on this occaſion his hu— 
manity proved fatal to him; for it was oblerved, that 
while he faced the natives he was not endangered, but 


hen he turned about to give directions to the boats, 


he was itabbed in the back, and fell with his face into 
the water. A general ſhout was ſet up by the iflanders 
on ſeeing him fall, and his body was dragged inhu- 
manly on ſhore, where he was ſurrounded by the 

O00 enemy. 
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enemy, who, ſnatching the dagger from each others 
hands, diſplayed a ſavage eagerneſs to join in his 
deſtruction. 

Thus ended the life of the greateſt navigator that 
this or any other nation ever could boaſt, after having 
ſucceſsfully led his crews of gallant Britiſh ſeamen 
thrice round the. world ; reduced to a certainty the 
non-exiſtence of a Southern Continent, concerning 
which the learned of all nations were in doubt; ſettled 
the boundaries of the earth and ſea, and ſhewn the 
impraQticability of a north-weſ? paſſage from the At- 
lantic to the Great Southern-Ocean, for which our 
ableſt navigators had contended, and in purſuit of 
which vaſt ſums had been expended in vain, and many 
valuable mariners had unfortunately periſhed. 

Captain Cook raiſed himſelf ſolely by his merit 
from a very obſcure birth to the rank of Poſt-Captain 
in the Royal-Navy. He poſſeſſed, in an eminent 
degree, all the qualifications requiſite for his profeſſion 
and great undertakings. Deliberate in judging ; fa- 

acious in determining; active in executing ; un- 
ſabdued by labour, difficulties, and diſappointments; 
fertile in expedients, never wanting preſence of mind, 
but ever poſſeſſing the full uſe of a ſound underſtanding. 
In diſcipline, though mild and juſt, he was exact: he 
was a father to his people, Who were attached to him 
from affection, and obedient from confidence. B 
his benevolent and unabated attention to the welfare 
of his ſhip's company, he diſcovered and introduced a 
ſyſtem for the preſervation of the healths of ſeamen, 
which has proved wonderfully efficacious. With a 
company of 116 perſons he performed his ſecond 
voyaze, and but one of theſe died of a diſeaſe. That 
fpirit of humanity and juſtice with which he treated 
the ſavages wherever he found them, when oppoſed to 
the ferocious and inhuman conduct of the firſt con- 
querors in the New World, does honour to his age 
and country, and will hand him down with reverence 
to poſterity. Nor was his humanity leſs conſpicuous 
in his endeavours to civilize the natives of thoſe re- 
mote regions, and to introduce ſome of our moſt uſeful] 
animals, vegetables, and grain among them. 


— 


— — 
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Further Tranſactions after Captain Cook's Death. Peace 
reſtored. His Remains interred. The Ships depart 
from Owhyhee. Supplementary Obſervations on the 


Country, c. 

F of the marines, as we have already mentioned, 
being killed on the ſpot, the reſt, with the lieute— 

nant, threw themſelves into the water, and made their 

eſcape under cover of a ſmart fire from the boats. 

On this occafion a ſtriking inſtance of gallant beha- 

viour, and of affe & ion for his men, was diſplayed by 


_ 


tigue, Being informed of what had happen” 


the lieutenant ; for he had ſcarcely got; ; 
when, ſceing one of the marines, who wart 177 
mer, nes oß in the water, and in danps, | and tl 
taken by the iflanders, he inſtantly leaped 1 


A {tror 
he nat 
Lieut 
and the 
| artic] 
nſultat 
meaſur 


to his aſſiſtance, though conſiderably wounded 
and after receiving a blow on his head from 
which had almoſt ſent him to the bottom he 
the man by the hair, and brought him of in f 

For ſome time the Engliſh Kept up a con i 
from the boats (which, during the whole trad] 


a 


* 


were at no greater diſtance from the land thay > reſtift 
yards) in order to afford their unfortunate con on, bi 
if any of them ſhould {till remain alive, an oppan of effect 
of effecting their eſcape. Theſe continued eff for leni 
conded by a few guns, that were at the ſame in th agree 
from the Reſolution, having at length compel chief « 
enemy to retire, a {mall boat, manned by five mi Captain 
men, pulled towards the ſhore, where they pw r, Gore 
the bodies lying on the ground without any {ig erding te 
However, they judged it dangerous to attempt Lieute 
them off with ſo inconſiderable a force, and thy e boats 
returned to the ſhips, leaving the bodies topethe view ol 
ten ſtands of arms in the natives poſſeſſion. ng, if p 

When the general conſternation conſequent If he 
news of the late melancholy event had, in ſomet | the de: 
ſubſided, the grand object of attention was they to thre 
our people at the morai, whoſe ſituation wal nt; but 


t to go « 
left the 

in th 
re, they 
on. The 


ildren re 


critical and important. Beſides the lives of ti 
the iſſue of the expedition, and the return of 
one of the ſhips, were involved in the ſame a 
danger, as the maſt of the Reſolution, and the ni 
part of the ſails, were on ſhore guarded by al 
marines. 


Lieutenant King ſtationed the whole bog and 
rines on the top of the morai, which formedal appear 
and advantageous poſt; and having intruſted itt 1 

OK Hi 


command of an officer, he went on board the! 
very, in order to confer with Captain Clerke cut 
tical ſituation of affairs. The natives at fit a 
the Engliſh with ſtones from behind the wald 
encloſures, and meeting with no reſiſtance, f 
became more daring. A few courageous felion 
ing crept along the beach, under cover of the 
ſuddenly preſented themſelves at the foot of the 
with an intention of ſtorming it on the ſide 
ſea, which was its only acceflible part; and 1 
not diſlodged before they had ſtood a conſdem 
tity of ſhot, and had ſeen one of their nume 
The courage of one of the ſe aſſailants deſerves 


ck at th: 
oon as t 
to throw 
ing any 
Ppearanc 
ty Woul 
ground fc 
ne arme 
all boat, 
g of w 
he native 
lately un: 


corded. Having returned with a view of al a 33 
his companion, amidſt the fire of our whole Po r by the 
received a wound, which obliged him to quit ne im to la 
and retire; but a few minutes after he 9 1 * ugh ſuc 
appearance, and receiving another wor diſpoſi 
the neceſſity of retreating a ſecond time. co th ons of it 
ment Mr. King arrived at the moral, an 1 j Xtraordin 
return a third time, faint with the lols 0 D f lards the 
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to fire, and the iſlander was ſuffered to 
d, which he was juſt able to accom- 
fell down himſelf, and died by his 
\ ſtrong reinforcement having landed from both 
he natives retreated behind the wall, which af- 
Lieutenant King an opportunity of obtaining a 
nd thereby bringing off with his party the very 
| articles that were left on ſhore. e ee 
nſultation having been held on board reſpecting 
Meaſures, the recovery of Captain Cook's body, 
 reſtifution of the boat, were objects univerſally 
on, but different opinions were given as to the 
If effeing the ſame, ſome being for rigorous and 
lor lenient meaſures; the latter, however, were 
th agreed upon to be adopted. 
chief command of the expedition now devolv- 
Captain Clerke, he went on board the Reſolution, 
Gore took the command of the Diſcovery. 
yrding to meaſures agreed upon at the late conſul- 
Lieutenant King proceeded towards the ſhore 
e boats of both ſhips, well manned and armed, 
view of bringing the iſlanders to a parley, and of 
ne, if poſſible, a conference with ſome of the 
If he ſhould ſucceed in this attempt, he was to 
| the dead bodies, and particularly that of Capt. 
to threaten them, in caſe of a refuſal, with re- 
nt; but by no means to fire, unleſs attacked; 
t to go on ſhore on any account whatever, 
left the ſhips with his detachment about four 
in the afternoon; and, as they approached 
hre, they perceived every indication of a hoſtile 
on. The natives were all in motion; the women 
dren retiring; the men arming themſelves with 
ears and daggers, and putting on their war mats. 
appeared, that ſince the morning they had 
up breaſt-works of ſtone along the beach, where 
Cook had landed, in expeCtation, perhaps, of 
ck at that place. 
oon as the party came within reach, the iſlanders 
to throw ſtones at them with ſlings, though with- 
Jing any miſchief, Mr. King concluded, from 
ppcarances, that all attempts to bring them to 
Would be ineffectual, unleſs he gave them 
round for mutual confidence. He therefore or- 
he armed boats to ſtop, and advanced alone in 
all boat, holding in his hand a white flag: the 
$ of which, from an univerſal ſhout of Joy 
e natives, he had the ſatisfaction to find was 
EY underſtood, The women inſtantly return- 
5 Aer 5 The hill, whither they had retired; 
tr by the "ray mats, 5 all ſeated themſelves 
im to land c, extending their arms, and in- 
«x 5 behaviour ſeemed expreſſive of a 
o Nag he could not avoid entertaining 
Ktravr tk aa But when he ſaw Koah, 
ads the boa, anels and alſurance ſwimming 
| at, wich a white flag in his hand, he 
2 


ſoldiers 
F his frien 
and then 


| 


ons 


WW” —— — 
md 


thought proper to return this mark of confidence, and 


- accordingly received him into the boat, though he was 


armed; a circumſtance which did not contribute to 
lefſen Mr. King's ſuſpicions. He had, indeed, long 
harboured an unfavourable opinion of Koah; and there- 
fore without ceremony informed him, that he had come 
to demand the body of Captain Cook, and to declare 
war againſt the natives, unleſs it was reſtored without 
delay. Koah aſſured him that this ſhould be done as 
ſoon as poſſible, and that he would go himſelf for that 
3 and after requeſting a piece of iron of Mr. 

ing, with marks of great allurance, he leaped into 
the water, and ſwam aſhore, calling out to his coun- 
trymen, that all were friends again. Mr. King waited 
with great anxiety near an hour for his return. Durin 
this interval, the other boats had approached ſo near 
the ſhore, that the men who were in them entered into 
a converſation with a party of the iſlanders, at a little 
diſtance, by whom they were informed, that the cap- 
tain's body had been cut to pieces and carried up the 
country. 

For ſome time after, there appeared a degree of 
ambiguity in the conduct of the natives, which raiſed 
doubts in the minds of our people, as to the event of 
their preſent operations; till at length one night, it be- 
ing exceedingly dark, a canoe was heard paddling to- 
wards the ſhip, and it was no ſooner perceived, than 
both the centinels on deck fired into it. There were two 
of the natives in this canoe, who immediately roared 
out“ Tinnee (which was their method of pronouncing 
Mr. King's name) faid they were friends, and had 
ſomething with them which belonged to Capt. Cook. 
When they came on board, they threw themſelves at the 
feet of the officers, and ſcemed to be extremely terri- 
fied. It fortunately happened, that neither of them 
were hurt, notwithſtanding the balls of both pieces had 
gone through the canoe. 

One of them was the perſon who conſtantly attended 
Captain Cook, with the particular ceremonies before 
deſcribed. After bewailing, with many tears, the loſs 
of the Orono, as he called him, he informed the officers 
that he had brought a part of his body. He then pro- 
duced a ſmall bundle, which he brought under his arm; 
and it is impoſſible to deſcribe the horror with which our 
people were ſeized, upon finding in 1t a piece of human 
fleth, of the weight of about nine or ten pounds. This, 
he ſaid, was all that now remained of the body; that the 
reſt had been cut in pieces and burnt; but that the 
head, and all the bones, except thoſe which belonged 
tothe trunk, were in the poſſeſſion of Terrecoboo, and 
the other chiefs; that what they had brought had been 
allotted to Kaoo, the chief of the prieſts, for the pur- 
pole of being uſed in ſome religious ceremony; and 
that he had ſent it as a teſtimony of his innocence, and 
of his attachment to them. Though theſe two friendly 
viſitants were preſſed by the officers to continue on 
board till the next morning, they could not be prevailed 
upon; declaring, that if this tranſaction ſhould come 
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to the knowledge of the king, or any of the Erees, it 


might be attended with the moſt fatal conſequences to 
their whole ſociety; to prevent which, they had been 
under the neceſſity of coming in the dark;- and the 
ſame precaution, they ſaid, would be requiſite in re- 
turning on ſhore. hey added, that the chiefs were 
eager to take revenge for the death of their countrymen; 
and particularly cautioned our people againſt truſting 
Noah, who, he aſſured them, was their implacable 
enemy, and ardently longed for an opportunity of 
fighting. The two natives then took their leave, it 
being about eleven o'clock at night. 

The ſituation of the Engliſh was now extremely 
unpromiſing; none of the purpoſes for which this 
pacihc plan of proceedings had been adopted, having 


| hitherto been, in any reſpect, promoted by it. No 


ſatisfactory anſwer had been given to their demands. 
They did not ſeem to have made any progreſs towards a 
reconciliation with the natives, who {till remained on 
the ſhore in hoſtile poſtures, as if determined to oppoſe 
any endeavours that might be made to land; and yet it 
was become abſolutely neceſſary to attempt landing, as 
the completing the ſtock of water would not admit of 
any longer delay. The iſlanders behaved in a manner 
the molt daring and preſumptuous. One of them had 
the inſolence to come within muſket-ſthot ahead of the 
Reſolution, and, after throwing ſeveral ſtones, waved 
over his head the hat which had belonged to Captain 
Cook, while his countrymen on ſhore were exulting 
and encouraging his audacity. | 

The ſcamen were highly enraged at this inſult, and 
coming in a body on the quarter deck, begged they 
might no longer be obliged to put up with ſuch reitera- 
ted provocations, and requeſted Mr. King to endeavour 
to obtain permiſſion for them, from Captain Clerke, to 
take advantage of the firſt fair occaſion of avenging the 
death of their much-lamented commander. On Mr. 
King's acquainting the captain with what was paſſing, 
he ordered ſome great guns to be fired at the hatiten 
en thore; and promiſed the crew, that, if they ſhould 
be moleſted at the watering-place, the next day, they 
ſhould then be permitted to chaſtiſe them. 


8 


A» 


Before they could bring the guns to bear, the natives 


ſuſpecting their intentions, from the buſtle and avita- 
tion they oblerved in the ſhip, had retired behind their 
houles and walls. They were conſequently obliged to 
fire, in ſome degree, at random; notwithſtanding which 
the thot produced all the effects that could be defired. 
For, in a ſhort time aft-rwards, they perceived Koah 
padd!ing towards them with the greateſt hafte ; and 
when he arrived, they learned, that ſome people had 
loſt their lives, and, among the reit, a Principal Eree, 
nearly related to -Terreeoboo. 

Suon alter Roah's arrival, two boys ſwam off from 
the morat tuwivards the veſſel, each armed with a long 
ſpcar; ad fter they had approached pretty near, they 
began, in a very folemn” manner, to chant a ſong ; the 
ſubject of which, from their frequently mentioning the 


theſe caverns were applied. 


word Orono, and pointing to the village where 


Cook had been flain, was concluded to be tel 
lamitous occurrence. Baving ſung for near 2 
ef an hour in a plaintive ſtrain, during al ak 
they continued in the water, they repaired on ö 


Diſcovery, and delivered up their ſpears; ang, 


1 there a thort time, returned on ſhore, þ 
not be learned who ſent them, or what was the g 
this ceremony. The two natives who had yitg 
before, came off again in the night, and aſſug' 
that, though the effects of the great guns ku 
alarmed the chiefs, they had by no means rein 
their hoſtile intentions, and adviſed them to eq 
uard, 

When the boats of both ſhips were diſpatch 
to procure water, the Diſcovery was waryel g 
the beach, in order to protect the perſons emp 


1 


that ſervice. It was ſoon found, that the intelliza 


by the prieſts was not deſtitute of foundation, a 
the iſlanders were determined to negle& no op 
of annoying them, when it could be done with 
hazard. It was now deemed abſolutely neceſſary 
down ſome ftraggling huts, near the wall behind 
they had ſheltered themſelves. In executing teh 
that were given for that purpoſe, ſome were hur 
acts of devaſtation and cruelty. 

In eſcaping from the flames, ſeveral of thei 
tants were ſnot ; and the party cut off the heads 
of them, and brought them on board. The fit 
unhappy native was much lamented by them & 
he was repairing to the well for water, he was tb 
one of the marines. The ball happened to ſtrike! 
labaſh, which he inſtantly threw from him, and 
He was purſued into one of the caves, anc 8 
could have defended his den with greater bra 
fierceneſs; till, at length, after he had found me 
keep two of his purſuers at bay for a con{ideras 
he expired, covered with wounds. This acc 
brought the Engliſh acquainted with the ule d 


A man, much advanced in years, was taken 
bound, and conveyed on board the Reſolution 
fame boat with the heads of his two countrymab 
ror could not be more ſtrongly pourtrayed carl 
face of this perſon; nor ſo violent a tranſition u 
derate joy, as when he was untied, and gIve (08 
ſtand, that he might depart in ſafety, He en 
he was not deficient in gratitude, as he return 
wards with a preſent of proviſions. 4 

Yet, amidſt all theſe diſturbances, the fem; 
who were on board did not offer to deparh 2 
any apprehenſions, either for themſelves, 2 a 
on ſhore. They appeared, indeed, ſo peftet 
cerned for the latter, that ſome of them "Y 
deck wher the village was in flames, ſcene 
the ſpectacle, and frequently exclaimed, chat! 
tai, or very fine. 


iN 
At length a chief, named Eappo, à man 
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jon, came with preſents from Terreeoboo, to ſue 
" Theſe preſents were accepted; and the chief 
2 
| ich the following anſwer : That no peace 
s ins of Capt. Cook ſhould 
be granted, till the remains of Capt. Cc 
. was received from Eappo, that the fleſh 
e bones of our people who had been flain, as 
the bones of the trunks, had been burnt; that the 
nes of the marines had been diſtributed among 
or chiefs; and that the remains of Capt. Cook 
en diſpoſed of as follows : the head to a great Eree, 
Kahoopeou; the hair to Maiha-Maiha; and the 
225, and thighs, to Terrecoboo, Eappo was very 
that one of our officers ſhould go on ſhore, and 
| to remain on board, in the mean time, as an 
. This requeſt, however, was not comphed with; 
departed with a promiſe of bringing the bones the 
ng day. : : 
umerous body of the natives was ſeen in the 
do deſcending the hill, which 1s over the. beach, in 
of proceſſion, each man carrying on his ſhoulders 
three ſugar- canes, and ſome bread- fruit, plan- 
and taro, in his hand. They were preceded by 
ummers, who, when they reached the water- ſide, 
themſelves by a white flag, and began beating 
rums, while thoſe who had followed them ad- 
, one by one, and depoſited the preſents they had 
dt with them ; after which they retired in the ſame 
Soon afterwards, Eappo appeared in his long 
ed cloak, bearing ſomething with great ſo- 
in his hands; and having ſtationed himſelf on a 
he mace ſigns that a boat ſhould be ſent him. 
ſtain Clerke went himſelf in the pinnace to receive 
and ordered Mr, King to attend him in the cut- 
Vhen they arrived at the beach, Eappo, entering 
ninace, delivered the bones to Captain Clerke, 
d up in a great quantity of fine new cloth, and 
d with a ſpotted cloak of black and white f-athers, 
bundle were found both the hands of Captain 
entire, which were well known from a ſcar on one 
that divided the fore-finger from the thumb, 
ole length of the metacarpal- bone; the ſkull, but 
ne ſcalp leparated from it, and the bones of the 
ung; the ſcalp, with the ears adhering to it, 
re it cut ſhoct: the bones of both the 
mine lun of the fore-arms hanging to them ; 
pies of the thi 
the feet. The ligaments of the joints were ob- 
© de entire: and the whole ſhewed ſufficient 
ot baring been in the fi pt th 
e A en in the fire, except the hands, 
6 e 5 upon them, and were cut 
= bt crammed with falt, moſt probably 
preierving them. The ſkull was free 


ny fracture - : 
1 acture, but the ſcalp had a cut in the back 
1 The lower 
n deen ſeized, as 


added, that Eappo ſaid, by different Erees; 
drer them, * 4 crrceoboo was uſing every means 


hs and legs joined together, but | ters, it was completed. 


Jaw and feet, which were want 
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Eappo, and the king's ſon, came afterwards on board, 
and brought with them not only the remaining done 
Captain Cook, but likewiſe the barrels of his gun, Ms 
ſhoes, and ſome other trifles which had belonged to him. 
Eappo declared that Terrceoboo, Maiha-Maiha, and him- 
ſelt, were extremely defirous of peace; that they had 
given the moſt convincing proofs of it; and that they 
had been prevented from giving it ſooner by the other 
chiefs, many of whom were ſtill diſaffected. He la- 
mented, with the moſt lively ſorrow, the deaths of fix 
chiefs, who had been killed by our people, ſome of 
whom, he ſaid, were among their beſt friends. He ſaid 
that the cutter had been taken away by Parecza's people, 
probably in revenge for the blow that he had received, 
and that it had been broken up the following day. The 
arms of the marines, which were now demanded, had 
been carried off by the populace, and were irre- 
coverable. 1 

It now only remained, on the part of our people, to 
perform the laſt ſolemn offices to their excellent com- 
mander. Eappo was diſmiſſed with orders to tabos all 
the bay; and in the afternoon, the bones having been 


depoſited in a coffin, the funeral ſervice was read over 


them, and they were committed to the deep with the 
uſual military honours. | 

Matters being now amicably ſettled, Captain Clerke 
gave orders for the ſhip to unmoor, and for all the na- 
tives to be diſmiſſed. The chiefs took a friendly leave 
of their viſitors; and the anchor being weighed, they 
ſtood out of Karakakooa-Bay; but not without many 
ſighs from the crews, for the loſs of their great com- 
mander. 5 

On leaving Karakakooa-Bay, in the iſland of Owhy- 
hee, the ſhips paſſed Tahoora, and touched at Woahoo; 
and, in conſequence of difappointment in attempting to 
water, proceeded to Atoot, and came to anchor in their 
former ſtation. Our people immediately obſerved, on 
the natives coming on board, that there was not that 
complacency in their countenances, or cordiality in their 
manner; as when they firſt viſited them. Indeed, they 

ave evident tokens of a diſpoſition totally reverſe from 

that which they had diſcovered before, and ſeemed much 
inclined to hoſtility. The main defign, in touching at 
this iſland, was to procure water, in which the people 
were much annoyed, and obſtructed by the natives. At 
length, however, after great difficulty, and fome encoun- 

When the officers, whoſe preſence was required on 
ſhore, returned to the ſhips, they were informed, that 
ſeveral chiefs had been on board, and apologized for the 
conduct of their countrymen. Preſents were'afterwards 
exchanged between Captain Clerke and Toneoneo, who 
held the ſupreme power, and apparent amity ſubſiſted 
till the ſhips left the if}and, and proceeded to 88 
from which they ſailed, in proſecution of their voyage to 
the northward, in March 1779. | 

The group of iflands called by the general appellation 
of the Sandwich-Iſlands, were found, at length, to be 
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learn that the natives had knowledge of any other 
Hands, it is moſt probable that there are no others in 
their vicinity. Of theſe we have mentioned fix, viz. 
Woahoo, Atooi, Oneeheow, Oreehoua, Tahoora, and 
Owhyhee, the grand and principal ſcene of action. The 
others are called Morotoi, Morotinnee, Ranai, Kahow- 


rowhee, and Moodoo-Papapa. Theſe agree, in general, 


with the deſcription given of the former : and Morotin- 
nee, as well as Tahoora, is uninhabited. 

There are two mountains in the iſland of Owhy- 
hee deſerving of notice. The firſt, called Mouna-Kaah 
(or the mountain Kaah) riſes in three peaks, continu- 
ally covered with ſnow, and may be diſcerned at the 
5 of forty leagues. The coaſt to the northward 
of this mountain is compoſed of high and abrupt clifts, 
from which fall many beautiful caſcades of water. The 
mountain is very ſteep, and its lower part abounds with 
wood, 

On the ſhips doubling the eaſt part of the iſland, 
they had ſight of, another ſnowy mountain, called by the 
natives Mouna-Roa (or the extenſive mountain) which, 
during the whole time they were failing along the 
ſouth-eaſtern fide, continued to be a very conſpicuous 
object. It was flat at the fummit, which was perpetu- 
ally involved in ſnow; and they once obſerved its ſides 
alſo {lightly covered with it for a conſiderable way down. 
This mountain is ſuppoſed to be at leaſt 16,020 feet; 
and therefore exceeds the height of the peak of Tenerifte 
by 3680 feet. The peaks of Mouna-Kaah ſeemed to be 
of the height of about half a mile; and, as they are wholly 
covered with ſnow, the altitude of their ſummits muſt at 
leaſt be 18,400 feet. 6 

One of the Engliſh who ſet out on an expedition up 
the country, principally with an intention of reaching 
the ſnowy mountains, under the guidance of two na- 
tives, ſtopped, for the night, at a hut they obſerved 
among the plantations, where they ſuppoſed themſelves 
to be ſix or ſeven miles diſtant from the ſhips. The 
proſpect from this ſpot Was very delightful. 'T hey had a 
view of the veſſels in the bay before them. To the left, 
they ſaw a continued range of villages, interſperſed with 
groves of cocoa-nut trees ſpreading along the ſhore; a 
thick wood extending itſelf behind them: and to the 
right, a very conſiderable extent of ground, laid out 
with great regularity in well-cultivated plantations, diſ- 
played itſelf to their view. Near this ſpot, the natives 
pointed out to them, at a diſtance from every other 
dwelling, the reſidence of a hermit, who, they ſaid, had, 
in the former part of his life, been a great chief and 
Warrior, but had long ago retired from the ſea coaſt of 
the iſland, and now never quitted the environs of his 
cottage. As they approached him, they proſt rated 
themſelves, and afterwards preſented him with ſome 
proviſions. His behaviour was eaiy, frank, and cheer- 
ful. He teſtifisd little aitoniſhment at the ſight of the 
Engliſh; but though preſſed to accept ſome European 
Ccuriolities, he thought proper to decline the offer, and 


eleven in number; and as our navigators could never 


—— 


| 


1SCO 
ſoon withdrew to his cottage. The part repreſ : 
as by far the moſt aged perſon they had eyer fn Won 
ing him to be, at a moderate computation, 1 
an hundred years of age. N hey We 
As they had ſuppoſed that the mount; A 
more than ten or a dozen miles diſtant m aſs 
and conſequently expected to reach it with eaſe , unde 
following morning, they were now greatly x 3 
find the diſtance ſcarce perceivably dimigiſha w 1 
circumſtance, wich the uninhabited ſtate of they . e 
which they were on the point of entering, rent At 
neceſſary to provide a ſupply of provitions, f 72 
patched one of their conductors back to the il Fife 
that purpoſe. Whilſt they waited his return, th 76 of t 
joined by teveral of Kaoo's ſervants, whom the = 
rous old man had ſent after them, loaded wit Ke wa 
ments, and fully author ted, as their route lj he bir 
his grounds, to demand, and take away with then liety is 
ever they might want. any co 
Their ſurpriſe was great, to find the cold her duction 
tenſe ; but as they had no thermometer with tha ands 0 
could only form their judgment of it from ther x kriety of 
which, from the warm atmolphere they had native: 
muſt have been a very fallacious method of js ame ext 
They found it, however, ſo cold, that they coul end- 
get any ſleep; and the xlanders could not ſſep g reſemb 
both parties being diſturbed, during the whole ng bf their 
continual coughing. As they, at this time, cal hed, be 
be at any very great height, their diſtance from! nguage 
being no more than fix or ſeven miles, and pat! jecture 
road on a very moderate aſcent, this uncommond and by 
of cold muſt be attributed to the eaſter d imme 
blowing freſh over the ſnowy mountilns to ſom 
proceeded on their journey early the next md es and 
and filled their calabaſhes at a well of excel lance n 
ter, ſituate about half a mile from their hut ttas. / 
they had paſſed the plantations, they arrived 4 ted, is | 
wood, which they entered by a path that had bel Jopulous 
for the convenience of the iſlanders, who frequs gin, b 
paired thither for the purpoſe of catching bir er hand, 
as procuring the wild or horſe-plantain. Th manners 
greſs now became extremely {low, and was a ot thein 
great labour; for the ground was either 1Wanph that it 
vered with large ſtones; the path narrow, and dd . 
terrupted by trees lying acroſs it, which they w F /UPETO 
to climb over, as the thickneſs of the under wood jons of 
ſide rendered it impracticable to paſs ro Fre ſeen 
They ſaw, in theſe woods, pieces of white i 2 of 
on poles, at ſmall diſtances, which they mi *y 101 
jand-marks for the diviſion of property, # the 5 E => 
ſerved them where the wild plantains grew. . 3 8 


were of the ſame kind with the ſpice- tree 8 J 
land; they were ſtraight and lofty, and ther, i 
ference was, on an average one with ano el 


to four feet. 


Many other diſagreeable circumſter 
cold, and particularly the averſion their N 


covered to going on, induced this part) gern 
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untry from the higheſt trees they could 
* hs hrpriſed at ſeeing ſeveral fields of hay; 
in their inquiry to what particular uſe it was 
were informed, that it was g . pe _—_ 
e the young taro grew, 1 
dnt d A. by the rays of the 
hey obſerved among the plantations a few huts 
1 about, which afforded occaſional ſhelter to the 
s; but they did not ſee an villages at a greater 
rom the ſea than four or five miles. Near one 
which was ſituated about four miles from the 
. diſcovered a cave, forty fathoms long, three 
ind of the ſame height. It was open at each end; 
c were fluted, as if wrought with a chiſſel; and 
ace was glazed over, perhaps by the action of 
he birds of theſe iſlands are numerous, though 
jety is not great. Some of them may vie with 
any country in point of beauty. Their vegeta- 
ductions are not very different from thoſe of the 
ands of the Pacific-Ocean. The coaſts abound 
ariety of fiſh. 
natives of the Sandwich-Iſlands are, doubtleſs, 
ame extraction with the inhabitants of the Society 
jendly-Illands. This is not only evinced by the 
reſemblance of their perſons, and the great ſimi- 
F their manners and cuſtoms, but ſeems to be 
hed, beyond all controverſy, by the identity of 
nguage, It may not, perhaps, be very difficult. 
jecture from what continent they originally emi- 
and by what ſteps they have diffuſed themſelves 
d immenſe a ſpace. They bear ſtrong marks of 
to ſome of the Indian tribes, who inhabit the 
es and Caroline-Ifles; and the ſame affinity and 
Jance may alſo be traced among the Malays and 
ttas. At what particular time theſe migrations 
Jed, is leſs eaſy to aſcertain. They are indeed 
dopulous, and have no tradition reſpecting their 
rigin, but what is wholly fabulous; though, on 
her hand, the ſimplicity which is {till prevalent in 
manners and habits of life, and the unadulterated 
ot their general language, ſeem to demon- 
that it could not have been at any very remote 


ſuperiority generally obſerved at other iſlands in 
'ons of the Erees, is likewiſe found here. Thoſe 
tre ſeen were pertectly well formed ; whereas the 
ls of people, beſides their general inferiority, 
hect to all the variety of figure and make that is 
th in the populace of other parts of the world. 
2 more frequent inſtances of deformity ob- 
A than in any of the other iſlands viſited, 
c bn bs were cruiſing off Owhyhee, two dwarfs 
* rd, one of whom was an old man of the 
E = teet two inches, but very well propor- 
2 411% Me other was a woman nearly of the ſame 
2 ur people afterwards ſaw among the natives 
Were hump-backed, and a young man who 


ation of returning to the ſhips, after taking a | 


had been deſtitute of hands and feet, from the very 
moment of his birth. Squinting is common among 
them, and a man who had been born blind, was 
brought on board for the purpoſe of being cured. Be- 
ſides theſe particular defects, they are, in general, ex- 
ceeding ſubject to biles and ulcers, which was aſcribed 
to the great quantity of ſalt they uſually ate with their 
fiſh and fleſh. Though the Erees are free from theſe 
complaints, many of them experience ſtill more dread- 
ful effects from the too frequent uſe of the ava. Thoſe 
who were the moſt affected by it had their eyes red and 
inflamed, their limbs emaciated, their bodies covered 
with a whitiſh ſcurf, and their whole frame trembling 
and paralytic, attended with a dilability of raifing their 
heads. 

The excellence of their manufactures, and their im- 
provements in agriculture, are, doubtleſs, adequate to 
their ſituation and natural advantages. The eagerneſs 
of curioſity with which they uſed to attend the armourer's 
forge, and the various expedients which 2 had invent- 
ed, even before our departure from theſe iſlands, for 
working the iron obtained from us into ſuch forms as 
were beſt calculated for their purpoſes, were ſtrong in- 
dications of docility and ingenuity. x 

Tatooing or puncturing the body prevails among 
theſe people; and of all the iſlands in this ocean, it 1s 
only at New Zealand, and the Sandwich-Iſles, that the 
face is tatooed. There is this difference between the 
two nations, that the New Zealanders perform this 
operation in elegant ſpiral volutes, and the Sandwich- 
Iſlanders in ſtraight lines, that interſect each other at 
right angles. Some of the natives have half their bodies, 
from head to foot, tatooed, which gives them a moſt 
ſtriking appearance. It is generally done with great 
neatneſs and regularity ; but ſeveral of them have only 
an arm thus marked, others a leg; ſome, again, tatoo 
both an arm and a leg ; and others only the hand. The 
hands and arms of the women are punctured in a very 
neat manner; and they have a remarkable cuſtom of ta- 
tooing the tip of the tongues of ſome of the females. 
There was ſome reaſon to imagine, that the practice of 
puncturing was often intended as a ſign of mourning, 
on the deceaſe of a chief, or any other calamitous occur- 
rence; for they were frequently informed, that ſuch a 
mark was in memory of ſuch a chief, and ſo of the 
others. The people of the loweſt order are tatooed 
with a particular mark, which diſtinguiſhes them as 
the property of the chiefs to whom they are reſpectively 
ſubject. 

The natives live together m ſmall towns or villages, 
which contain from about one hundred to two hundred 
houſes, built pretty cloſe to each other, without order 
or regularity, and haye a winding path that leads through 
them. They are frequently flanked, towards the ſea- 
ſide, with looſe detached walls, which appear to be in- 
tended for ſhelter and defence. They are of varidus di- 
menſions, from forty-five feet by twenty-four, to eigh- 
teen by twelve, Some are of a larger ſize, being titty 
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feet in length, and thirty in breadth, and entirely open 
at one end. They are very cleanly at their meals, and 
their method of dreſſing both their vegetable and animal 
food was univerſally, acknowledged to be ſuperior to 
ours. The Erees conſtantly begin their meals with a 
doſe of the extract of pepper-root, or ava, prepared 
in the uſual mode. The women eat apart from the other 
ſex, and are prohibited from feeding on pork, turtle, 


and ſome particular ſpecies of plantains. 


They generally riſe with the ſun; and, after having 
enjoyed the cool of the evening, retire to their repole a 
few hours after ſun-ſet. The Erees are occupied in 
making canoes and mats: the I owtows are chiefly em- 
ployed in the plantations, and alſo in fiſhing; and the 
women are engaged in the manufactory of cloth. They 
amuſe themſelves at their leiſure hours with various 
diverſions. Their young perſons, of both ſexes, are 
fond of dancing; and, on more folemn occaſions, they 
entertain themſelves with wreſtling, and boxing-matches, 
as has been obſerved, performed after the ſame manner 
of the natives of the Friendly-Iſlands; to whom, how- 
ever, they are greatly inferior in all theſe reſpects. 
The muſic of theſe people is of a rude kind; for the 
only muſical inſtruments that was obſerved among them, 
were drums of various ſizes. Their ſongs, however, 
which they are ſaid to ſing in parts, and which they ac- 
company with a gentle motion of their arms, like the 
inhabitants of the Friendly-Iſlands, have a very pleaſing 
effect. | 

They are generally addicted to gambling. One of 
their games reſembles our game of drafts ; but, from 
the number of ſquares, it ſeems to be much more in- 
tricate. The board is of the length of about two feet, 
and 1s divided into two hundred and thirty-eight ſquares, 
fourteen in a row. In this game they uſe black and 
white pebbles, which they move from one ſquare to ano- 
ther. Another of their games conſiſts in concealing a 
ſtone under ſome cloth, which is ſpread out by one of 
the parties, and rumpled in ſuch a manner, that it is 
difficult to diſtinguiſh where the ſtone lies. The anta- 
goniſt then ſtrikes with a ſtick, that part of the cloth 
where he ſuppoſes it to be; and the chances being, upon 
the whole, againſt his hitting it, odds of all degrees are 
laid, varying with the opinion of the dexterity of the 
antagoniſt. They often entertain themſelves with races 
between boys and girls, on which occaſions they lay 
wagers with great jpirit. Our people ſaw a man beat- 
ing his breaſt, and tearing his hair, in the violence of 
rage, for having loſt three hatchets at one of theſe races, 
Which he had purchaſed from them with Rear half his 
property a very little time before. Among the various 
diverſions of the children, was one frequeutly played at, 
and which ſhewed a conſiderable ſhare of dexterity, 


They take a ſhort fick, through one extremity of which 
runs a peg ſharpened at both ends, extending about an, 


inch on each fide; then throwing up a ball formed of 
green leaves moulded together, and faſtened with twine, 
they Catch it on one of the points of the peg; imme- 


3 


diately after which, they throw it up again from 
then turn the ſtick round, and catch the by 
other point of the peg. Thus, for ſome t | 
continue catching it on each point of the * 
ly, without miſſing it. They are equally ex 1 
ther diverſion of a ſimilar nature, throwin N 3 
air, and catching, in their turns, many of thay 
and our people have often ſeen little children g 
five balls in motion at once. ; 

Their method of agriculture reſembles g 
other iſlands of the Pacific-Ocean. 

The inhabitants of the Sandwich-Tſlands auf 
into three claſſes. The Erees, or chiefs of of 
trict, are the firſt ; and one of theſe is ſuper 
reſt, who was called, at Owhyhee, Er 
£ree-Aoee; the firſt name expreſſing his author 
the latter ſignifying that, in his preſence, all mi 
trate themſelves. Thoſe of the ſecond clak mn 
enjoy a right of property, but have no authority 
who compoſe the third claſs, are called Toutniz 
vants, and have neither rank or property. 

The Erees appear to have unlimited power q 
inferior claſſes of people; many inſtances of yhi 
curred daily, vchilſt our people continued amo 
and the people are implicitly obedient. It isr 
ble, however, that the chiefs were never ſeen tos 
any acts of cruelty, injuſtice, or inſolence toad 
though they put in practice their power over el 
in a moſt tyrannical degree, as appears from the 
ing inſtances. 


+ 
19 


One of the lower order of chitsl 
ſhewn great civility to the maſter of the {hip 
examination of Karakakooa-Bay, Mr. King, fon 
afterwards, took him on board the Reſolutioꝶ i 
troduced him to Captain Cook, who engageyl 
dine. While the company remained at tabls 
entered, whoſe countenance manifeſted the hiya 
dignation at ſeeing their gueſt ſo honourably eta 
He ſeized him by the hair of his head, and Wo. 
dragged him out of the cabin, if the captain u 
interfered. After much altercation, no other in 
could be obtained (without quarrelling with k 
than that the gueſt ſhould be permitted to remains 
cabin, on condition that he ſeated himfelf on 
while Pareea occupied his place at the table, q 
lance, ſomewhat ſimilar, happened when . 
came firſt on board the Reſolution, when Male 
viho attended him, ſeeing Parcea upon deck I ; 
moſt ignominiouſly out of the ſhip; even wr 
officers knew Pareea to be a man of the 8 
QUENCE, n £ f ſped ing 

Little information could be obtained =P „ 
adminiſtering of juſtice. If a quarrel — ; 
lower claſs of people, the matter Was 7* 1 N 
deciſion of ſome chief. If an inferior chief 105 
one of ſuperior rank, his puniſhment was 4 
the feclings of the ſuperior at that . of þbl 
ſhould fortunately eſcape the firſt tranſport * 


he perhaps found means, through the mern 
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to compound for his offence, by all or part of 


ects. 


to their religion, it reſembles that of the Society 


 11-Tfles. In common with each other, they 
1 . their whattas, their ſacred ſongs, 
bir ſacrifices. The ceremonies here, are, indeed, 
and more numerous than in the iſlands above 
008 and Friendly iſlanders pay adoration to 
lar birds; and it ſeems to be a cuſtom extremely 
ent in theſe iſlands. Ravens are, perhaps, the chief 
of it here; for Mr. King ſaw two of theſe birds 
My tame, at the village of Kakooa, and was told 
ere Eatooas. He offered ſeveral articles for them, 
were all refuſed ; and he was particularly cau- 
not to hurt or offend them. The prayers and 
gs made by the prieſts before their meals, may be 
among their religious ceremonies. - We have 
obſerved, that human ſacrifices are common here. 
have one molt extraordinary religious cuſtom, 
is that of knocking out their fore teeth. Moſt 
common people, and many of the chiefs, had loſt 
more of them; and this, it ſeems, was conſidered 
ropitiatory ſacrifice to the Eatooa, to avert his 
on particular occaſions. _ 
Engliſh could derive but very imperfect infor- 
of their opinions reſpecting a future ſtate. On 
Ing of them whither the dead were gone, they 
old that the breath, which they ſeemed to conſi- 
the immortal part, was fled to the Eatooa. They 
L 2:0 to give a deſcription of ſome place, which 
uppole to be the abode of the dead; but they 
not learn that they had any idea of rewards or 
ments. 

their marriages it can only be ſaid, that ſuch a 
ct ſcems to exiſt among them. Whether polyga- 


not be aſcertained. 
dm the tollowing inſtance, it appears, that among 
d women of rank, not only fidelity, but even a 
of reſerve is required. 
eah, a chief of the higheſt dignity, roſe two or 
times from his place, at one of their boxing 
es, and approached his wife wich ſtrong marks of 
uke; commanding her, as was ſuppoſed, to with- 
Whether he thought her beauty engaged too 
of the attention of his viſitors, or whatever might 
mouves, there certainly exiſted no real cauſe of 
4 on, however, continued in her place, and 
2 uſion of the entertainment joined the party 
bers, and even ſolicited ſome trifling preſents, 
. 8 that they had not any about them; 
1 5 would 1 them to the tent, ſhe 
13 to make choice of what ſhe liked. 
25 proceeded with them, which being ob- 
. _ 2 followed in a great rage, ſeized 
pon and, with his fiſts, began to inflict ſe- 
paniſhment. Having been the innocent 


alowed, or whether it is mixed with concubinage, | 


| 


— — 


| cauſe of this treatment, the officers were excecdingly 


concerned at it; though they underſtood it would be 
highly improper for them to interfere between huſband 
and wife of ſuch ſuperior rank. The natives, however, 
at length interpoſed; and the next day they had the 
{atisfaction of meeting them together, p ey ſatisfied 
with each other: and, what was extremely ſingular, the 
wite would not permit them to rally the huſband on his 
behaviour, which they had an inclination to do; plainly 
telling them, that he acted very properly. 

The Engliſh had twice an opportunity, while the ſhips 
lay at Rarakakooa-Bay, of ſeeing a part of their funeral 
rites. 2aring of the death of an old chief, not far 
from the obſervatories, ſome of them repaired to the 
place, where they beheld a number of people aſſembled. 
They were ſeated round an area, fronting the houſe 
where the deceaſed lay; and a man, having on a red 
teathered cap, came to the door, conſtantly putting out 
his head, and making a moſt lamentable howl, accom- 
panied with horrid grimaces, and violent diſtortions of 
the face. A large mat was afterwards ſpread upon the 
area, and thirteen women and two men, who came out 
of the houſe, ſat down upon it in three equal rows; 
three of the women, and the two men, being in front. 
The women had feathered ruffs on their necks and 
hands ; and their ſhoulders were decorated with broad 
green leaves, curiouſly ſcolloped. Near a imall hut, at 
one corner of this area, half a dozen boys were placed, 
waving ſmall white banners, and taboo ſticks, who 
would not ſuffer our people to approach them. Hence 
they imagined that the dead body was depoſited in the 
hut; but were afterwards informed, that it remained in 
the houſe where the tricks were playing at the door by 
the man in the red cap. The company ſeated on the 
mat ſung a melancholy ſtrain, accompanied with a 
gentle motion of the arms and body. This having 
continued for ſome time, they threw themſelves in a 
poſture between kneeling and fitting, and put their arms 
and bodies into a moſt rapid motion, keeping pace, at 
the ſame time, with the muſic. Theſe laſt exertions 
being too violent to continue, at intervals they had 
ſlower motions. An hour having paſſed in theſe cere- 
monies, more mats were ſpread upon the area, when 
the dead chief's widow, and three or four other elder] 
women, came out of the houſe with {tow and ſolemn 
pace, and, ſeating themſelves before the company, be- 
gan to wail moſt bitterly, in which they were joined by 
the three rows of women behind them; the two men ap- 
pearing melancholy and penſive. They continued thus, 
with little variation, till late in the evening, and, at 
day-light in the morning, the people diſperſed, and ever 
thing was quiet. It was faid the body was ert 
but it was not known how it was diſpoſed of. As they 
were making inquiry of ſome of the natives, they were 
approached A three women of rank, who ſignified to 
them, that their preſence interrupted the performance 
of ſome nece rites. *Soon after they had left them, 
they heard their cries and lamentations; and when they 


Qq met 


2 
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met them a few hours after, the lower parts of their 
faces were painted perfectly black, in token of mourn- 
ing. They had likewiſe an opportunity of obſerving 
the ceremonies at the funeral of one of the ordinary 
claſs. Hearing ſoris mournful cries iſſuing from a 
miſerable hut, they entered it, and diſcovered two wo- 
men, whom they ſuppoſed to be the mother and daugh- 
ter, weeping over the body of a man, who had that 
moment expired. They firſt covered the body with a 
cloth, then lying down hb it, they ſpread the cloth over 
themſelves, beginning a melancholy, kind of ſong, often 
repeating Aweh me doaah ! Aweh tanee! © 8 


da 
clo 0 
ſions. On inquiry afterwards, how the body had been 
diſpoſed of, they pointed towards the ſea, perhaps indi- 
cating thereby, that it had been depoſited in the deep, 


or that it had been conveyed to ſome place of burial 


beyond the bay, which was all the information that 
could be got on the occaſion. 


CHAP. XXV. 
TRE PALOS ox PELEW ISLANDS. 


Situation and Deſcription of theſe — Various Par- 
ticulars reſpecting the friendly Intercourſe between the 
Engliſh and the Natives. Great Hoſpitality of the 
King, who preſents the Captain with an Iſland. 


HAT chain of iſlands called the PA Los, or 
1 PELEw-ISLANDS, were probably firſt noticed by 


ſome of the Spaniards of the Philippines, and by 


them named the Palos-Iſlands; the tall palm trees, 
which grow there in great abundance, having at a 
diſtance the appearance of (pales, i. e.) maſts of ſhips. 
That this was the origin of their name, is rendered 
ſtill more probable, as the Spaniards gave the ſame 
appellation to all the numerous iſlands ot this archipe- 
lago, moſt of which are now known by the name of 
the New Carolines. The Pelew-Iſlands are ſituated 
in the weſt part of the Pacific-Ocean, between the gth 
and gth degrees of north latitude, and between 130 
and 196 degrees of eaſt longitude ; and, though hereto- 


fore impertectly noticed by ſome ſhips making the 


eaſtern paſſage from China, were never viſited by any 
Europeans, till the crew of the Antelope, Captain 
. Wilſon, a packet belonging. to the Eaſt-India arg 
pany, which was wrecked in Auguſt 1783, landed 
there, and were the means of diſcovering to us a new 
world, or ſet of human beings, who, though of an 
uncultivated nature, appeared to be greatly different 
from thoſe commonly termed ſavages, and evince prin- 
ciples of humanity and generoſity that would reflect 
the higheſt honour on the moſt exalted of our race. 
Theſe iſlands are long but narrow, of a moderate 


h, my. 
father! Oh, my huſband !” In one corner a younger 
* lay proſtrate on the ground, having ſome black | 

ſpread over her, and repeating the tame expreſ- 
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than two or three in any parts that were Viſited, 


mediately to work to make a raft, on . 


. 


—— m—_ p 4 


height, well covered with wood, at leaſt ſuch | 
iſlands as Captain Wilſon's people had an oy 
of ſeeing, 4 hey are circled on the weſt fh 
of coral, of which no end could be ſeen M 
eminences they were on; this reef in f 6 


extends five or ſix leagues from the ſhore, 2 s 


As the Antelope, which ſailed from Ms 
20th; of June 1783, was proceeding on 
from China, ſhe unfortunately ſtruck on 3 rock 
nig of the gth of the following Auguſt, 

ITbe crew, waiting with anxious ue N 

roach of a in order to diſcover wheth 
Fad was near, deſcried, at the dawn of day, al 
iſland to the ſouthward, about three or four 
diſtant ; and ſoon after ſome other iſlands ws 
to the eaſtward, which proved to be thoſe wk 
ſideration. =; | 

As the iſland (properly called Coorooraa, 
Pelew is the capital) came in ſight, the jd 
hoiſted Engliſh colours, and fired three mil 
which were anſwered, as they apprehended, 
the ſhore, by a white flag ſtuck on a pole; f 
conceived to have been ſuggeſted by the Mi 
the iſland (whom we ſhall have occaſion herd 
mention) and proved to be ſome of the whitecld 
had been given tothe king. Raa Kook, the king 
and commander in chief of his forces, hayingqul 
canoe, came into the jolly-boat; and our peo 
landing, fired three muſquets more, after ha 
their colours, and fixed them in the ground 
a houſe cloſe to the water- ſide, at the end of the 
way where they came on ſhore ; to which 8 
Engliſh were conducted by Raa Kook 1% 
king's coming, he having diſpatched a meu 
notify the captain's arrival. Before the kilg 
ſome of the natives were ſent down with relreli 
they firſt brought a large tureen made of wow! 
ſhape of a bird, and inlaid with ſhell, this 
ſweet drink; they alſo brought a 
two feet in height, inlaid in the ſame _—_ 
tureen, upon which were ſweetmeats Pale 
Seville oranges ; next came a baſket 0 w_ f 
followed by another of young cocoa-nuts; 
all placed in a kind of order, preparatory (0! 
coming. 5 

Apprehenſions were naturally felt on acc 
natives. Boats, however, were manned, ” 
ſuch articles as were deemed moſt one 
patched from the ſhip under the direction 5 
officer, whoſe deſign was to obtain, of 
friendly intercourſe with the inhabitants, 7 
ſhould find any. As the ſhip was ere "a 10 
ment to go to pieces, thoſe Who Tema! lch 
completed, with the aſſiſtance of two, 5 ö 
9 88 one man, who fell overboard belore me 


reached the ſhore, aſter encountering man) 
3 | 
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- courſe of two days from their landing, the 
ſerved ſome natives a roaching, in canoes, 
je points of the bay. This ſpread ſo great a 
Ition, that all ran to their arms: but as there 
e {0 canoes, the captain ordered the people 


ht till further notice. 5 
< agua circumſtance much ſacilitated the 


ſe between our countrymen and the natives. 


— —— — — — — 


and, had acquired the language; and it hap- 
hat one of the Antelope's men was a native of 


communication was maintained on both ſides, 


ing their thoughts to one another by language, 
itt have truſted to ſigns and e which 
are given riſe to a thouſand miſconceptions. 

en the canoes, which advanced ſlowly. towards 
Wore, got within hearing, the native of Bengal 
Wo them in the Malay tongue; on which, though 
a not ſeem to underſtand him, they ſtopped 
mocs. Soon after, however, one of them ſpoke 
$above language, aſking our people Who they 
whether they were friends or enemies?” The 
of Bengal, by the captain's direction, replied, 
t they were diſtreſſed Engliſhmen, who had lot 
hip on the reef, and that they were friends. 
s they ſeemed to commune together; and ſoon 
ame out of their canoes, which Captain Wilſon 
Ing, he waded into the water to meet them ; 
ter embracing them in a friendly manner, con- 
| them to his officers, and the others who had 


Ele people were entirely naked. They were of a 
opper colour, and their ſkins ſoft and gloſſy, 
to the external uſe of cocoa-nut oil. Each 
had a baſket of beetle nut, and a bamboo, finely 
d, and inlaid at each end, in which they carried 
Jof coral, burnt to a lime, called chinam. Tt 
lerved that all their teeth were black, and that 
etle nut, of which they had always a quid in 
ouths, rendered the ſaliva red, which, together 
heir black teeth, gave their mouths a very diſ- 
> appearance, They were of a middling ſtature, 
and muſcular, their limbs well formed, and they 
majeſtic ga.t. Their hair was black, long, and 
b e cloſe to their heads, which appeared 
CT . They tatooed their legs à little 
5 ancies to the middle of their thighs, which 
em a deeper colour than the other parts of their 
" 3 +: them had any beards, except the 
* © kings brothers; and it was, in courſe 
3 yrs that they plucked out the hairs by 
"Gp that very few only, who had ſtrong 
is cheriſhed and let them grow. | 
Excite "urpriſe the ſingularity of theſe natives 

in the minds of our people, the natives 
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were no leſs wrapt in admiration at their appearance - 


2— 


| 1, who ſome time before was caſt away upon | part 


* and ſpoke the Malay tongue, by which means 


ode impediments were removed at once, which 
have ariſen among people who had no means of 


The whiteneſs of colour attracted them fo much, that 
it was evident they had never before ſeen any Euro- 

ans. They were continually exclaiming, Feel / 
weel ! and weel-a-treccy ! words which implied that 
they were perfectly pleaſed with their viſitors. They 
ſtroked their bodies and arms outſide the garments, 
ſeeming to doubt whether their coverings were not a 
of their rea! body, being totally ignorant of the 
uſe of clothes. However, the Malay informed them, 
that the Englith living in a much colder climate than 
theirs were obliged to have recourſe to artificial 
warmth, to ſhield them from the inclemency of the 
weather, and that, from cuſtom, they could not diſ- 
penſe with it, in a degree, even in the warmeſt re- 
gions. | 

The hands of the Europeans next engaged their at- 
tention, and particularly ihe black veins of the wrilts. 
They probably imagined the whiteneſs of the hands 
and face to be artificial ; and the blackneſs of the veins 
cauſed them to think, that it was a mode of tatooing ; 
for they deſired to look at the top parts of the arms, 
to ſee if the whiteneſs was continued. After this they 
requeſted a further view of the body, when ſome of 
the crew opened their boſoms, and told them that the 
other parts were nearly the ſame as that. The hair 
on the breaſts of the Europeans excited their aſtoniſh- 
ment, as they conſider ſuch incumbrance highly inde- 
licate, and pluck it out wherever it is found. The 
natives having in ſome degree ſatisfied their curioſity, 
began to expreſs apprehenſions that they had intruded 
too much ; but the captain convinced them, by means 
of the Malay, that their fears were groundleſs. 

As the natives expreſſed a deſire that Captain Wilſon 
would ſend one of his people to Pelew, that the king 
might ſee what kind of beings white men were, the 


captain complied, and appointed his brother for that 


purpoſe, giving him a ſmall remnant of blue cloth, a 
caniſter of tea, another of ſugar-candy, and a jar ot 
preſerved fruit, as a preſent for the king, of whom we 
ſhall here introduce the following account. 

ABBA THULLE, as king, was the firſt perſon in 
the government at Pelew, and in him the chief autho- 
rity was lodged. He appeared to be conſidered as the 
father of his people; and, though diveſted of all 
external decorations of royalty, had every mark of 
diſtinction paid to his perſon. 

His rupacks or chiefs approached him with the 
greateſt reſpect, and his common ſubjects, whenever 
they paſſed near him, or had occaſion to addreſs him, 
put their hands behind them, and crouched towards 
the ground: even if they were paſſing any houſe or 
place where the king was ſuppoſed to be, they humili- 
ated themſelves in the ſame manner, till they had got 
beyond his probable preſence, when they reſumed their 
uſual mode of walking, On all occalions, however, 
the behaviour of Abba Thulle appeared gentle and 
gracious, yet always full of dignity ; he heard what- 
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. his ſubjects had to ſay to him, and, by his affabi- 


lity and condeſcenſion, never ſuffered them to go away 
diſſatisfied. | 

This perſonage, how great ſoever he was held at 
Pelew, was not underſtood by the Engliſh, when there, 
to poſſeſs a ſovereignty over all the iflands which came 
within their knowledge. The rupacks of Eonungs, 
Emillegue, and Artingall, and the rupack Meath, 
were independent in their own territories : yet Abba 
Thulle had ſeveral iſlands over which he ruled. 

Upon all occurrences of moment, he convened the 
rupacks and officers of ſtate; their councils were 
always held in the open air, upon _ pavements z 
where the king firſt {tated the buſineſs upon which he 
had aſſembled them, and ſubmitted it to their conſi- 
deration. Each rupack preſent delivered his opinion, 
but without riſing from his feat: when the matter 
before them was Pitled, the king, ſtanding up, put an 
end to the council. After which they often entered 
into familiar converſation, and ſometimes chatted to- 
gether for an hour after their buſineſs was diſpatched. 

When any meſſage was brought to the king, whether 
in council or elſewhere, if it came by one of the com- 
mon people, it was delivered at ſome diſtance, in a 
low voice, to one of the inferior rupacks ; who, 
bending in an humble manner at the king's fide, deli- 
vered the meſſage in a low tone of voice, with his 
face turned aſide. His commands appeared to be ab- 
ſolute, though he acted in no important bufineſs with- 
out the advice of his chiefs. In council there was a 
particular ſtone on which the king fat ; the other ru- 

acks did not always take the ſame place, ſeating 
themſelves ſometimes on his right-hand, and ſometimes 
on his left. 

Every day in the afternoon, the king, whether he 

as at Pclew, or with the Englith at Oroolong (the 
Aland he had given them) went to ſit in public, for 
the e of hearing any requeſts, or of adjuſting 
any difference or diſpute which might have ariſen 
among his ſubjects. 

Captain Wilſon obſerves, with reſpect to the cha- 
racer and diſpoſition of “ this excellent man, who 
ruled over theſe ſons of nature, that he certainly, in 
every part of his conduct, ſhewed himſelf firm, noble, 
gracious, and benevolent ; there was a dignity in all 
his deportment, a gentleneſs in all his manners, and a 
warmth and ſenſibility about his heart that won the 
love of all who approached him. Nature had beſtowed 
on him a contemplative mind, which he had himſelf 
improved by thoſe reflections that good ſenſe dictated, 
and obſervation confirmed.“ | 

Raa Kook, the king's brother, and general of all 
his forces, was the next in power. It was his duty to 
ſummon the rupacks to attend the king, on whatever 
expedition or purpole they were called upon: but 
though Raa Kook acted as commander in chief, yet 
all the executive orders came from the king, whenever 
he attended in perſon. The general, as the king's 
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between his ſhirt and his ſkin. This pra 
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next brother, was his preſumptive heir; the ( 

of Pelew not going to the king's children as 
paſſed through the king's brothers: ſo that k 
demiſe of Abba Thulle, the ſovereignty nol 
deſcended to Raa Kook; on his demiſe, 
Kooker; and, at the death of this 1:8 * 
would have reverted to the eldeſt ſon of Abbe 7 
on which contingency, Qui Bill, being the pref 
heir, would, during the reign of his laſt fi 
uncle, have become of courſe the hereditary a 
as Lee Boo would when the ſovereignty had jy 
his elder brother. | 

A particular chief, or rupack, always atten 
king, and, being always near his perſon, was 
ſulted: but whether his office was religious « 
or both, could not be learned with any certainy 
was not conſidered as a warrior, nor ever bor 
and has only one wife, whereas the other rupa 
two. . But, to reſume our narrative : 

The natives behaved in the moſt friendly may 
the Engliſh ; and their monarch ſoon after paid 
viſit, witl: his ſon and brother. His majelty mz 
fectly naked, and had no kind of ornament ora 
diſtinction, like his principal officers, who 5 
bracelet of bone at their wriſts. He bore a hat 
his ſhoulder, the head of which was made cf 
circumſtance which ſurpriſed our people much 
the other hatchets they had ſeen were of ſhell 
handle of it, which formed a ſharp angle, ſtud 
to his ſhoulder, lying before and behind, and! 
no tying to keep it ſteady in walking. 

His majeſty would not go into the tents 
was therefore ſpread for him, on which he {a 
with his chief miniſter oppoſite, and his two b 
on each ſide; and the whole was encompaled 
attendants, who were numerous. He drank 
tea, but did not approve of the taſte, Captai 
ſon availed himſelf of this opportunity to obti 
miſſion from the king to build a veſſel, in order 
vey the crew to ſome European ſettlement ; a 
ly gratified him by cauſing a party of men to 
up, and fire three vollies. This occaſioned ud 
ing and chattering, as equalled in noiſe the f 
the pieces. 

Captain Wilſon dreſſed the king's ſon in 28 
and blue trowſers. He was a young man © 
well made, but had loſt his noſe, whether 11% 
from a ſcrophulous diſeaſe, which is prevak 
was not known. 

Arra Kooker, one of the king's brothe's, ® 
a white ſhirt, and as ſoon as it was given bit 
it on, in tranſports of joy, which he indicated 
ing and jumping, and in forming a humoro® 
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for him, and, at his appearance, would 
bark, leap, and play a variety of tricks. Arra 
oi, ſten imitate him in the ſame mode of 
no the ri{ible faculties. 
. forty years of age, ſhort in ſtature, 
fü and fat, that he was almoſt as broad as 
216,508 ceremonies had paſſed, the captain 
ed his majeſty with a ſcarlet coat ; who then 
g ſigns to go on ſhore, jumped into the water, 
am to land. | 
en the captain, and ſeveral officers, reached Pe- 
2 viſit to the king, they came into a large 
avement, round which were ſeveral houſes, 


conducted into one that ſtood in the centre of 


the fides, Out of this houſe iſſued a number 
men, who were-waiting to ſee thoſe new beings 
iſh. Thoſe our people were given to under- 
ere the wives of ſome of the rupacks, or great 
of ſtate. They were rather fairer than the reſt of 
men, had ſome little ornaments about them, and 
aces and breaſts were rubbed over with turmeric. 
> king, and one of his brothers, led his gueſts 
is houſe ; the women then returned, and receiv- 
with much joy, preſenting their company 


ocoa-nuts and ſweet drink, which all fat down 


rtook of. The ladies alſo ſeated themſelves, and 
a parcel of leaves, began to make nets, an em- 
ent in which they paſs great part of their time. 
ing informed his gueſts that his houſe was to 
ir abode as long as they remained at Pelew, and 
ere they were to ſleep. After this he roſe up, 
ly apologiz ing to the captain for retiring, ſay ing 
going to bathe. a 
after a meſſage came to Raa Hook from the 
requeſting that ſhe might ſee the Engliſh at her 
by. They attended him thither, and obſerved 
hately before it a rail, on which were ſome tame 
$ tied by the leg. This is a bird held in ſuch 
bon in thoſe iſlands, that none but rupacks and 
Miles are allowed to eat them. 
ley approached, the queen opened her window, 
& to Raa Hook, to defire the Engliſh would 
n on the pavement before her, which being 
ea with, a number of attendants brought out 
eXx02-nuts, and ſweet drink. While they were 
g Of theſe, the queen aſked Raa Hook many 
ts 2dout our people, of whom ſhe took very great 
ad wiſhed ſome of them would come cloſe to the 
and draw up their coat fleeves, that ſhe might 
Naur of their ſkins. After ſhe had viewed 
utwely, and aſked, through Raa Hook, as 
peunſtances reſpecting them as ſhe thought ſhe 
ns Proptiæty obtrude, ſhe ſignified that ſhe 
. der treſpaſs on their time, by detaining 
"3 role and took their leave. 


hich he often fed ; till at length the creature felt 
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; they were welcomed without any parade. 
among other things, gave them a broiled pigeon, a de- 
' Iicacy that, as before obſerved, only falls to the ſhare 


— — —ê — —— 
Raa Hook now took them to his own houſe,. where 
His wife, 


of the dignified. 
There the character of the prince appeared in a new 


and intereſting light: his children encompaſſed him, 
and climbing to his knees, fondly careſſed their father, 
while his ſupreme pleaſure appeared to be in rolling 
and toffing them about. 
ever, ſo much occupied the minds of the captain and 
; officers, that it was dark before they thought of reti- 


This domeſtic fcene, how- 


ring. Raa Hook begged they would diſpenſe with his 


' attendance, and ordered the Malay to condutt them to 
their deſtined habitation, where they found ſome fiſh for 


ſupper, ſent by the king. Though the night proved 
tempeſtuous, their houſe was ſo well thatched that the 


rain could not penetrate. . 


The king having ſignified to Captain Wilſon his 
pleaſure of tendering to him the iſland where the 
Engliſh reſided, as a preſent, and informed him that 
they diſtinguiſhed it by the name of Oroolong, in order 
to announce poſſeſſion of it, the Britiſh pendant was 
hoiſted, and three vollies of ſmall arms fired. On the 
eaſt-ſide is the bay and harbour, which lies eaſt and 
weſt: it was judged the whole circumference of the 
iſland did not exceed three miles. To this ifland the 
captain would have returned the day following (the 
night he paſſed with the officers under the roof of the 
hoſpitable Prince Raa Hook) if the weather had not 
turned unfavourable. They therefore took a ramble 


further into the country, where the lands appeared to 


be pretty well cultivated, and the villages full of inha- 
birants. They obſerved that the lower orders of the 
women were buſted in looking after the yam planta- 
tions, which were moſtly in {ſwampy ground. Others 
they found employed in making baſkets and mats, and 
in nurſing their children. Among the women whom 
Raa Hook conducted about the cove, there was one 
who ſtruck all our countrymen, as being ſuperior in 
elegance and beauty, as well as in her graceful manner 
of walking, to any female they had noticed at Pele ; 
ſhe was very young, and they could not help making 
ſome inquiries about her of the general; who informed 
them, that ſhe was one of the king's wives, and was 
called LuDEt. This lady, as well as all her female 
companions, teſtihed that degree of ſurpriſe which the 
firſt ſight of our different Works had excited in all the 
other natives. oh: 

The employment of the men ſeemed to be that of 
gathering cocoa-nuts; felling trees, and making ſpears 
and darts, the chief warlike inſtruments of th&.Pelew- 
ans. In the uſe of theſe they were remarkablgxpert, 
as they afforded abundant proof in divers cngWements 
with the ſubjects of a neighbouring prince; in which 
they were aided by a ſelect party of the Engliſh at the 
requeſt of Abba Thulle, and obtained a complete vic- 


| tory by dint of the ſuperior force of our fice-arms, 
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As the Engliſh had been uſeful in their aſſiſtance 
againſt the enemy, the king was deliberating what 
preſent or compenſation he ſhould make to the Engliſh 
leader. After a while he ſent him, as a particular mark 
of his gratitude and eſteem, two lovely young women. 
Captain Wilſon, who was a grave ſober man, and had 
his ſon with him, a youth about ſeventeen, was particu- 
larly embarraſſed. He, however, thought proper to ſend 
them back again. The king of Pelew was exceedingly 
unhappy that his preſent was not accepted, and con- 
cluded, in his own mind, that their being rejected was 
owing to their not being ſufficiently young. To obvi- 
ate this objection, after ſome ſtrong parental ſtruggles, 
he aQually ſent Captain Wilſon his own daughter, a 
{weet little girl, who was no more than twelve years 
old. She was of courſe returned alſo: but it was ex- 
tremety difficult to ſatisfy the king that in this rejec- 
tion of his preſents no infult was intended. 

The death of Raa Hook's valiant fon afforded our 

ople an opportunity of being acquainted with their 
3 ceremonies. Having been invited to an enter- 
tainment by one of the rupacks, they were ſurpriſed, 
when the repalt was ended, at hearing the doleful la- 
mentations of women at fome diſtance ; and going to 
the place from whence the ſound proceeded, they ob- 
ſerved a concourſe of females following a dead body, 
held up in a mat, and laid on a fort of bier, made of 
bamboos, carried by four men on their ſhoulders. 
Theſe were the only males in company. Our people 
followed to the place of interment, where the body 
was depoſited without any religious ceremony, the 
bearers filling up the grave with their hands and feet, 
while the women knelt down, and again vented the 
molt piercing cries, at times indicating as if their 
phrenzy would lead them to tear up the corpſe. 

The marriages of theſe people are ſimply a mutual 
contract between the ſexes, which is held inviolate. 
A plurality of wives is allowed; but they have ſeldom 
more than two. They had no eſtabliſhed religion, but 
ſecmcd to poſſeſs an innate confidence of the efficacy 
of virtue, and the temporal advantages ariſing from 
moral reQituie. 
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Aixg's Sous, retrufled by BE Father te the Care of 


Captain Mien, whe id with bim fe to Gina, 
and oft:rwards arrives with him in Exelnd. Be- 
comune; Bebavienr of the yeung Prince there; and 
af:Iing Peoriiculirs F bis Death by the Small-Peox. 
HE condu & of theſe people to the Englih was, 
from the Arit to the lat, uniformly courteoes and 


thoſe on whom it was beſtowed. At all ting 
ſeemed ſo cautious of intruding, that on many oy 
they ſacrificed their natural curiofity to th: ,y 
which decent good-manners appeared to them ty f 
| | to the Engliſh, at their de 
individuals poured in all the beſt they 
that of articles too, of which they had far from 
themſelves, ſtrongly demonitrated, that theſe ws 
nies. of friendſhip were the effuſion of he 
glowed with the flame of philanthropy ; and wy, 
en, from want of ſtowage, were como 
refuſe the further marks of kindneſs which were & 
them, the entreating eyes, and ſupplicating | 
with which they ſolicited their acceptance of wiz 
had brought, moſt forcibly expreſſed how mug 
minds were wounded, to think they had na x 
early enough, to have their little tributes of 
received. Nor was this conduct of theirs an ofa 
exerciſed towards ſtrangers ; fra 
they were from the reit of the world, the charats 
ſtranger had never entered their imagination. | 
felt our people were diſtreſſed, and in cont 
wiſhed they ſhould ſhare what they had to give. | 
not that worldly munificence, which beſtows and i 
its favours with a diſtant eye to retribution; * 
ſoms had never harboured ſo contami 
no; it was the pure emotions of native bene 
it was the love of man! it was a ſcene that pi 
human nature in triumphant colouring; and u 
liberality gratified the ſenſe, their virtue nd 
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Having given a ſketch of the character of th 
ple, it may not be amiis to inquire c 
their religion; which we ſhall do 1n the 
Mr. Keate. 

There are few | 
of men, whom navigation hath brought to our i 
ledge, who have not ſhewn, in ſome inſtance a 
2 tenſe of ſomething like religion, how much 
might be mixed with idolatry or ſuperitition; 8 
our people, during their continuance with Ut 

Pclew, never ſaw any 
lerved any thing that had the ap 
ſhip. Indeed, circumſtanced as the Engliſh 
had not enough of the Jang on 
this nature; and it would alſo have been 182 
have done it, as ſuch inquiries might have bet 
caives, or miſconſtrued by the natives: W 
weir thoughts were naturally bent on getting #3 
preſerving, while they 2 
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 awft ce, be turned to contemplate the 
in be * though unbleſſed with thoſe lights, 
der pointed to the Chriſtian world an unerring 
o bappineſs and peace, yet they might, from the 
of reaſon only, have diſcovered the efficacy of 
and the temporal advantages ariſing from moral 
* reader will, by this time, have met with ſuf- 
occurrences to convince him, that the inha- 
ot theſe new-diſcovered regions had a fixed and 
{-nfe of the great moral duties: this appeared to 
their conduct, glow in all their actions, and 
weir lives. Actuated by ſuch principles, we ſee 
1zborious, induſtrious, and benevolent: in mo- 
of danger firm, and prodigal of life; in misfor- 
patient, in death reſigned. And if, under all 
circumſtances, he can conceive, that the natives 
x paſſed their lives without ſome degree of con- 
ſome degree of hope, I have only to ſay, his idea 
tind muſt widely differ from my own. 
juperſtition is A word of great latitude, and 
I; defined; though it hath, in enlightened eyes, 
led the offspring of ignorance ; yet in no times 
t exiſted without having ſome connection with 
n. Now that the people of Pelew had, beyond 
Wt, ſome portion of of it, appears from the with 
Ed by the King, when he ſaw the ſhip Oroolong 
2, That the Engliſh would take out of it ſome 
ar wood, which he perceived they had made uſe 
| which, he obſerved to them, was deemed to be 
n Or unNpropitions.” 
der had alſo an idea of an evil ſpirit, that often 
ncted human affairs; a very particular inſtance 
was ſeen, when Mr. Barker (a moſt valuable 
in the Engliſh Society) fell backward from the 
the veſſel, then on the ſtocks; Raa Hook, who 
ed to de preſent, obſerved thereupon, that it was 
to the alice tod our people had ſuffered to re- 
a te veſſel, that the evil ſpirit had occaſioned this 
8 to Mr. Barker. 
te paſſage from Pelew to China, ſomewhat was 
= in Prince Le Boo, pretty fimilar to what is 
ectnd- ght. At the time he was very fea-fick, 
> dow much ke was concerned at the diſtreſs his 
= in1encs were fecling, who knew what he was 
8-727, {His expreſſion at the time was, that he 
. b;5 Pang ua ard famiiy had been very unhaypy 
et that be bad been fick.]. The ſame anxicty 
© 97 dem ca their account, when he perceived his 
* ccawing near. 
* ccctamꝝ entertained fo ſtrong an idea of di- 


2 =< abcnexer any matter of moment was go- 


* * Woirtzken, they conceived they could, by 
eres of a particular plant, that was not 
8 — *EILR, and meaſuring the ſtrips of this 


= =: on the back of their middle- finger, 
v whether it would or would not turn 
Fos. This was obſerved by Mr. M. Wilſen, 
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in his firſt viſit to the king at Pele; and, on inquiry, 
was afterwards explained to the Englith by the linguitt, 
as being done to diſcover if their arrival forebodod good 
or ill- fortune. It was noticed by feveral of our pcople, 
that the king recurred to this ſuppoſed oracle on dit- 
ferent occaſions, particularly at the time when they went 
on the ſecond expedition againſt Artingall, a neizhbour- 
ing Wand, when he appeared to be very unwilling to 

o aboard his canoe, and kept all his attendants waiting, 


till he had tumbled and twiſted his leaves into a form 


that ſatished his mind, and predicted ſucceſs. Our peo- 
ple never obſerved any perſon but the king apply to this 
divination. 

It is hardly poſſible but the fond anxiety of a pa- 
rent, on giving up a ſon into the hands of ſtrangers, 
who were to convey h:m to remote regions, of which 
he could form to himſelf but very imperfect notions, 
would, on fo intereſting a point, induce him to examine 
his oracle with uncommon attention ; and it 1s as little 
to be doubted, but that every thing wore, to his imagi- 
nation, a proſperous appearance: yet, to evince the fal- 
lacy of his prophetic leaves, certainly augured not 
the truth, nor preſented to the father's mind even a ſuſ- 
picion, that the fon he parted with, he ſhould ſee no 
more 

« On this ſubject, I would further with to bring 
back to the reader's recollection a few occurrences :— 
As Raa Hook, and others of the natives, were two or 
three times preſent, when Captain Wilſon, on a Sun- 
day evening, aſſembled his people to read prayers to 
them, they expreſſed no ſurpriſe at what was doi 
but appeared clearly to underitand, that it was the m 
in which the Englith addreſſed the inviſible God, whom 
they looked up to for protection; and how different ſo- 
ever their own notions might be, they attended the 
Engliſh on theſe occaſions with great reſpect, ſeemi 
defirous to join it, and conſtantly preſerving the 
profound filence, the general never allowing the natives 
to ſpeak a ſingle word, and refuſing even to receive a 
meſſage from the King, which arrived at the tents during 
divine ſervice. 


« The ceremony uſed by Raa Hook, after the fune- 


ral of his fon, when he repeated ſomething to himſelf 
| whilſt he was marking the cocoa-nuts, and the bundle 


of beetle-leaves which the ola woman was to place on 
the young man's grave, had every appearance of a pious 
office; and when he planted the cocoa-nuts, and ſome 
other fruit trees on the iſland of Orodlonz, what he ut- 
tered in a low voice, as cach ſeed was depoſited in the 
earth, impreſſed thoſe preſent as the giving 2 benedic- 
tion to the future tree that was to fpring from it. The 
king alſo, when he took leave of his ſon, faid a few 
words, which, by the folemnity they were delivered 
with, and the reſpectful manner in which Lee Boo re- 


| ceived them, induced all our countrymen to Conceive it 


was 2 kind of bleffing. | 
« I muſt, in this place, add 2 circumſtance that 
paſſed in converſation with Captain Wilfon and Lee 
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Boo, after he had been ſome time in England: the 
former telling him, that ſaying prayers at church was to 
make men good, that when they died, and were buried, 
they might live again above (pointing to the ſky) ; Lee 
Boo, with great efrneſtneſs, replied, Al ſame Peleto; 
bad men ſtay on earth; go:d men go into ſky, become very 
beautiful —holding his hand in the air, and giving a 
fluttering motion to his fingers. This ſurely conveyed 
a ſtrong idea, that they believed the ſpirit exiſted, when 
the body was no more. 7 | 

After combining all theſe facts, and uniting - them 
with the moral characters of the people, the reader is 

left in a ſituation to judge for himſelf; independent of 
Lee Boo's declaration, whether it is probable that their 
lives could be conducted with that decency we have ſcen, 
and their minds trained to ſo ſtrong a ſenſe of juſtice, 
propriety, and. decency, without having. ſome guiding 
principle of religion; thus much, at leaſt, I think, 
we may be authoriſed to aſlert—It all this was effected 
without it, it proves, that the natives of Pelew, had been 
happy enough, not only to diſcover, but to be perfectly 
convinced, that VIRTUE IS ITS OWN REWARD.” 

After three months ſtay on the iſland, our country- 
men were enabled, by the molt perſevering toil, but 
ſtill more by the beneficence and integrity of the na- 
tives, to build a veſſel out of the fragments of their 
wreck. In this, after leaving one of the crew, named 
Madan Blanchard, who requeſted permiſſion to re- 
main on the illand, they departed on the 12th of 
November, and arrived at Macao on the goth of the 
ſame. month, whence they afterwards proceeded to 
England. 

The king, finding the Engliſh were preparing for 
their departure in their new veſſel, the Oroolong, ſent 
in the morning a meſſage. to Captain Wilſon, deſiring 
him to come to him at the.watering-place ; and on his 
arrival, acquainted him, that | was his intention to in- 


r 


veſt. him with the Order of the BoNE, and make him in | 


form a rupack of the firſt rank. The captain expreſſed 
his acknowledgment for the honour his majeſty purpoſed 
to confer on him, and the pleaſure he felt at being admit- 
ted a Chief of Pelew. 5 —.— 

I be king and all che rupacks then went and fat down 
under the ſhade of ſome large trees, and Captain Wilſon 
was deſired to fit at a little diſtance; when Raa Kook 
receiving the bone, preſented it as from his brother, 
Abba Thulle, and wanted to know which hand he uſed 
in common, This the general wiſhed to aſcertain, by 
putting a ſtone, in his hand, which he deſired him to 
throw at a diſtance from him. Finding it was the right- 
hand he naturally uſed, he was again requeſted to ſit 
down, and che bone applied to his left-hand, to fee if it 
was large enough for his hand to flip through: big 
not found ſufficiently, ſo, it was raſped away, till judy ed 


to be wide enough: when Raa Kook, the chief miniſter, f 


and all the rupacks, proceeded to the inveſtment, in che 
following manner 


improving himſelf, by accompanying the Englil 


and honoured by this ſingular mark of the king 


The general made a ſtring faſt to: cach of the fingers 


of the captain's left-hand, and then lubricating th 
with oil, the chief miniſter placed himſelf behind 
captain, holding him faſt by the ſhoulders; Raj 
then paſſed the different ſtrings through the bone 


iving them to another rupack, they endeayoug 


raw his. hand through; Raa Kook, at the ſame 


with his own hand, compreſſing that of the capi 
the ſmalleſt compaſs he poſſibly could, ſo that te 
might paſs over the joints. During this, the mat 
found ſilence was preſerved, both by the rupach 
aſſiſted, and the people who . 

cept by the king, who occaſionally ſuggeſted in 
manner they might facilitate the operation. Thel 
being at laſt obtained, and the hand fairly paſſed thy 
the whole aſſembly expreſſed great joy. Abba 
then addreſſing the captain, told him, That the bay 
be rubbed bright every day, and preſerved as a uf 
of the rank he held among /t them; that this nal 
dignity muſt, on every occaſion, be defended walimil 
ſuffered to be torn from his arm, hut with the Iſs of 

The ceremony ended, all the rupacks congrti 
Captain Wilſon on his being one of their order; 
the inferior natives flocked round to look at theh 
and appeared highly pleaſed to ſee his arm adornel 
it, calling him Englees Rupack. 

This mark of diſtinction is given and receiy 
thoſe regions, as a reward of valour and fidelity 
held out as the prize of merit. The decoration i 
derives all its ſplendor. from the combined ideas q 
mind whilſt viewing, it; and the imagination is ej 
impreſſed with the ſame ſentiment, whether the 
of honour be a {trip of velvet tied round the knee, 
of ribband and croſs dangling at the button-hale, 
embroidered on the coat, or a bone upon the am 


ANECDOTES OF LE Boo, SECOND SAN OF Af 
THULLE, 


The King, bis father, from a predilection tog 
ple, reſolved to intruſt this his ſecond ſon to the@ 
Captain Wilſon, that he might have the advaul 


of learning many, things, that might, at Tus. 
greatly benefit his own country. He added, Wl 
of the Malays, from Pelelew, a neighbouring 
ſhould alſo go to attend on him. He deſcribed 
as a young man of an amiable and gentle diſpol 
that he was ſenſible, and of a mild temper, and} 
much in his commendation. 3 k 

Captain Wilſon expreſſed himſelf exceedingly 


dence and eſteem; and aſſured him, that he nk 
deavour to merit the high truſt repoſed in hum, 1 
ing the young prince with the ſame tenderneß | 
tection as his own ſon. > 

Lee Boo, we are told, gave our people 195 
portunity of ſeeing the natural benevolence 0 -1 
for when at Canton, ſeeing ſome. of the LAY 
that are rowed by poor Tartar women, with, f 
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en tied to their backs (and who hve in families on | 
water) ſurround the vellzl, to petition. for frag- 
i of victuals; the young prince, on noticing their 
ſications, gave them oranges, and ſuch Other things 
> had, being particular] y attentive to ofter them thote 
= which he liked beſt himielf. 8 | 
nf; ſeveral other things which ſolicited his no- 
when at the houſe of Mr. McIntyre, at Macao, 
> was à large mirror at the upper end of the hall, 
h reflected almoſt his whole perion. Here Lee Boo 
in perfect amazement ac ſeeing himſelf; - he 
bed he drew back —and returned to look again, 
ablorbed in wonder he made an effort to look 
1d, as if conceiving ſomebody was there, but found 
Mk fixed cloſe to the wall. Mr. McIntyre oB8ferv- 
the idea that had croſſed him, ordered a {mall glais 
le brought into the room, wherein having viewed 
ace, he looked behind, to diſcover the perſon who 
d at him, totally unable to make out how all this 


prod uced. 


« be drew ncar the Britiſh Channel, the number of 
s that he obſerved purſuing their different courſes, 
aſing fo much, he was obliged to give up the keep- 
t his journal. When the Morſe got to the Ifle of 
ht, Captain Wilſon, his brother, tae prince, with 
at other paſſengers, quitted her, and coming in a 
between the Needles, arrived ſafe at Portſmouth the 
day of July 1784. On landing, the number and 
of the men of war, then in harbour, the variety of 
ts, and the ramparts, were all objects of attraction: 
emed ſo totally abſorbed in ſilent ſurpriſe, that he 
0 leiſure to aſæ any queſtions. 5 
r. Keate, the writer of Captain Wilſon's account 
e Pelew-ITbſlands, obſerves, that going to Rother- 
to ſee the captain, Lee Boo was reading at a win- 
z that he recollected him inſtantly, and flew with 
nels to the door* to meet him, looked on him as a 
, ever after attached himſelf to him, appearing to 
PDV whenever they met together. That he ſeemed 
k pleaſed with every thing about him, and ſaid, 
te country, fine ftreet, fine. coach, and houſe upon 
up % % putting _ alternately one hand above 
en by which it was found (their own habitations 
aon the ground) that every ſeparate ſtory of our 
ings, he, at that time, conſidered as a diſtinct 


2 * 


das introduced to ſeveral of the directors of the 
ompany, taken to viſit many of the captain's 
P and gradually ſhewn moſt of the public build- 
in the different quarters of the town ; but his pru- 
conductor had the caution to avoid taking him to 
3 5 Public entertainment, left he might, in 
I Torts, catch the ſmall-pox, a diſeaſe which 

* NA inoculate the young prince with, as ſoon 
. ured enough of our language, to be rea- 

de neceſſity of ſubmitting to the operation; 
and ſurely not without good reaſon, that by giv- 


m 10 oF. | 
o offenſiye and troubleſome a diſtemper, without | 


firſt explaining its nature, and preparing his mind to 
yield to it, might weaken that unbounded confidence 
which this youth placed in his adopted father, 

After he had been a while ſettled, and a little habitu- 
ated to the manners of this country, he was ſent every 
day to an academy at Rotherhithe, to be inſtructed in 
reading and writing, which he himſelf was eager to at- 
tain, and moſt afiduous in learning. His whole de- 
portment, while there, was ſo engaging, that it not onl 
gained him the eſteem of the gentleman under al 
tuition he was placed, but alſo the affection of his young 
companions. In the hours of receſs, when he returned 
to the captain's houſe, he amuſed the whole family ty 
his vivacity, noticing every particularity he ſaw i1 ar y 


of his ſchoolfellows, with great good-humour mimic. -- 
ing their different manners, fometimes faying he would 


have a ſchool of his own when he returned to Pelew, 
and ſhould be thought very wiſe, when he taught the 
great people their letters. 


Captain Wilſon, and the young prince, dining with 


Mr. Keate early after his arrival, the latter was aſking 
how he was affected by painting: on mentioning the 
ſubject, Dr. Carmichael Smyth, whom Dr. Keate Lad 
requeſted to meet this ſtranger, wiſhed the laſt-menti- 
oned perſon to bring a miniature of himſelf, that thereby 
all might obſerve if it ſtruck him. He took it in his 


hand, and inſtantly darting his eyes towards Mr. Keate, 
called out, MHiſer Krate, very nice, very good. The 


captain then aſking him, if he underſtood what it ſigni- 
hed, he replied, Lee Bos underſtand: well, that Miſſer 
Keate die—this Miſſer Keate live. The writer re- 
marks, that a treatiſe on the utility and intent of por- 
trait-painting, could not have better defined the art than 


this little ſentence. Mrs. Wilſon defiring Lee Boo, 


who was on the oppoſite fide of the table, to fend her 
ſome cherries, perceiving that he was going to take them 
up with his fingers, jocoſely noticed it to him; when he 
inſtantly reſorted to a ſpoon; but ſenſible that he had 
diſcovered a little unpoliteneſs, his countenance was in 
a moment covered with a bluſh, that viſibly forced it- 
ſelf through his dark complexion. 

Whenever he had opportunities of ſeeing gardens, he 
was an attentive obſerver of the plants and fruit-trees, 
would aſk many queſtions about them, and ſay, when 

e returned home, he would take ſeeds of ſuch as would 
live and flouriſh in Pelew; talked frequently of the 
things he ſhould then perſuade the king to alter, or adopt; 
and appeared, in viewing moſt objects, to conſider, how 
far they might be rendered uſeful to his own country. 


He was now proeceding with haſty ſtrides in gaining 


the Englith language, and advancing ſo rapidly with his 
pen, that he would, probably, in a very ſhort time, 
have written a very fine hand, when he was overtaken 
by that very diſeaſe, which with io much caution had 
been guarded againſt. On the 16th of December 1784, 
he felt himſelf much indiſpoſed, and in a day or two 
after an eruption appeared all over him. Dr. Smyth 
told the family, that there was not a doubt with reſpect 
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to the diſeaſe; and was ſorry to add (what he thought it 
right to prepare them for) that the appearances vere 
fuch as almoſt totally precluded the hope of a favourable 
termination. 

Mrs. Wilſon happening to have ſome indiſpoſition at 
this time, which confined her to her bed, Lee Boo, on 
hearing of it, became impatient, ſaying, /Yhat, mo- 


ther i? Lee Bs get up to ſee ber; which he did, and 
would go to her apartment, to be ſatisfied how ſhe | 


really was. 

On the Thurſday before his death, walking acroſs the 
room, he looked at himſelf in the glaſs (his face being 
then much ſwelled and disfigured) he ſhook his head, 
and turned away, as if diſguited at his own appearance, 


and told Mr. Sharp, that his father and mother much 


grieve, for they knew he was very ſick; this he re- 
pcated ſeveral times. At nights growing worſe, he be- 
gan to think himſelf in danger: he took Mr. Sharp by 
the hand, and fixing his eyes ſtedfaſtly on him, with 
earneſtneſs ſaid, Good friend, when you go to Pelnu, 
tell Abba Thullt, that Lee Bos take much drink, to mate 


-Fnail-pox ge away, but he die: that the captain and 
2 55 


mother (meaning Mrs. Wilſon) very kind; —all Engliſh 
Tery gocd men—was much ſorry be could not ſpeak to the 
ting the number of fine things the Engliſh had got. 
Then he reckoned what had been given him as preſents, 
which he wiihed Mr. Sharp would diſtribute, when he 


went back, among the chiets; and requeſted that very 


particular care might be taken of the blue glaſs barrels, 
or pedeſtals, which he directed ſhould be given to the 
king. 
young maſter's bed, was ſhedding tears at hearing all 
this, which Lee Boo obſerving, rebuked him for his 
weaknels, aſxing, /7hy ould te be crying ſe becauſe 
Lee os die? 

Whatever he felt, his ſpitit was above complaining; 
and Mrs. Wilſon's chamber being adjotning to his own, 
he often called out to inquire if the was better, always 
adding (left ſhe might ſuffer any diſquietude on his ac- 
count) Lee Boo do well, mother. The ſmall-pox, 
which had been out eight or nine days, not riſing, he 
began to feel himſelf fink; and told Mr. Sharp, he was 
going away, His mind, however, remained perfectly 
clear and calm te the laſt, though what he ſuffered in 
the latter part of his exiſtence, was ſevere, indeed! The 

rengta of his conſtitution ſtruggled long and hard 
againſt the venom of his diſtemper, till exhauſted na- 
ture yielded in the con elt. 

Mr. Keate proceeds with his affecting narrative, as 
follows : | | 

« Dr. Smyth had the goodnefs, every day, on his 
return from Rotherhithe, to inform me (Captain 
Wilſon) of the ſtate of his patient, but never gave me 
any hope of his recovery. Being under an engage- 
ment with my family to paſs a week at the houſe of 
my friend, Mr. Brook Watſon, at Sheen, who was 
equally anxious and alarmed as ourſelves for this ami- 
able young man, I requeſted the doctor would have 


Poor Tom Roſe, who odd at the foot of his 


n 


- 


| 


nn 
, — 


oY 


— 


the goodneſs to continue to me his informatign 
ſecond day aſter I leſt town, I received the inter 
of his death, which deeply affected us all, I 
ive an account of this melancholy event qa yi, 
tranſcribing Dr. Smyth's letter, by which it u 
veyed to me, 


| « ' Monday, Dec, 27 
« My DEAR SIR, | 
A Nati 
nd Son to 
RES 6 
þ departed 


It is an unpleaſant taſk for me to be the 
bad news; yet, according to my promiſe, I ny 
form you of the fate of poor Lee Boo, why d 
morning without a groan, the vigour of his min 
body reſiſting to the very lalt. Yeſterday, the 
dary fever coming on, he was ſeized with aj 
fit, ſucceeded by a head- ach, violent palpitatiag 
heart, anxiety, and difficult breathing; he agzi 
the warm bath, which, as formerly, afforded k 
temporary relief. He had a bliſter put on his 
which was as ineffeQtual as thoſe applied to his 
He expreiled all his feelings to me, in the mot 
ble and pathetic manner, pus my hand upon his] 
leaned his head on my arm, and explained his u 
neſs in breathing; but when I was gone, be 
plained no more, thewing that he complained u 
view to be relieved, not to be pitied. —In ihort,! 
or dying, he has given me a leſſon which I falt 
forget; and ſurely, for patience and fortitude, i 
an example worthy of the imitation of a ltoic!] 
not ſee Captain Wilſon when I called this ma 
but the maid-ſervant was in tears, and every pen 
the family wore the face of grief : poor Lee but 
fectionate temper made every one look upon fin 
brother or a child. Compliments to the ladies 
Mr. Watſon, who, I make no doubt, will al 
regretting the untimely end of our poor prince; 


the Hon 
Teſtimc 


porded by | 
The 
Which 
On the N 


Prince of y 


bm the abc 


' "$7 . | cut off j 
you, my friend, ſomething more will be & A 11 
\ ] a „ llom, what 
and though you cannot bring him back to life,) 3 
{ * Y * * eat * 4 — N 
called upon particularly conſidering his great WE a 


ment to you) not to let the memory of ſo much 
paſs away unrecorded. But I am interrupted 12 
melancholy reflections, and have only time 
you of (what will never paſs away but vial 
the ſincere friendſhip of 


« Your affectionate, &c. 


« AES CARMICHAEL Su 


gentle qua 
; 10 that, as 
to penetrat 
have Carrie 
ot 2 new w 
n good ſer 
e moſt uſefi 
de Evening | 
4 aptain IV 
Captain Wilfon notified to the India-Houe® FU to Pele 
fortunate death of this young man; and recen N 
to conduct every thing with proper decency ie 
his funeral. He was interred in Rotherbitte 
yard, the captain and his brother attending. * 
young people of the academy joined in this Fa 
regard; and the concourſe of people at the 2 
ſo great, that it appeared as if the whole Pa 
ſembled, to join in ſeeing the laſt ceremones f 
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44 much beloved by all who had known him 
If Company, foon ale, ondeet t i 
jon: | 
TO THE MEMORY 
Of Prince LEE Boo, 5 
A Native of the Pclew, or Palos-Iſlands, 
nd Son to ABBA T HULLE, Rupack, or King 
Of the Iſland CoorooRaa ; | 
departed this Lite on the 17th of December 1784, 
Aged 20 Years, 
This Stone 1s inſcribed 
the Honourable United Eaſt-India-Company, 
> Teſtimony of Eſteem for the humane and | 
Kind Treatment 


Forded by his Father to the Crew of their Ship, 


Which was wrecked off that Iftand, 
On the Night of the gth of Auguſt, 1783. 


dp, Reader, ſtop !—let NATURE claim a tear; 


Prince of mine LEE Boo hes bury'd here. 
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the above recited anecdotes of this amiable 
cut off in the mement that his character began 
ſom, what hopes might not have been entertained 
future fruit ſuch a plant would have produced! 
2 doth ardour and talents for improvement, and 
gentle quality of the heart to make himſelf be- 
z 10 that, as far as the dim fight of mortals is per- 
do penetrate, he might, had his days been length- 
dave carried back to his own country, not the 
ot 2 new world, but thoſe ſolid advantages which 
in good ſenſe would have ſuggeſted, as likely to 
e moſt uſeful to it. 
evening before the Oroolong ſailed, the kin 
Captain Wilſon, how long it might be before 
thy deter And being told, that it would 
e. out thirty moons, or might chance to 
5 x more, Abba Thulle drew from his baſket 
a une, and, after making thirty knots on it, 
13 from each other, left a long ſpace, and 
1 en carefully put it by. N 
h "ibs ſure iteps of time have been moving 
3 War Q imagination will figure the anxi- 
ering to this cheriſhed remembrancer, 


The Antelope, Captain Wilſon, 


ttt 


| 


* 
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trials of varying life. 


and with joy untying the earlier records of each clap- 
ſing period :—as he ſees him advancing on his line, he 
will conceive that joy redoubled; and when nearly ap- 
proaching to the thirticth knot, almoſt accuſing the 
planet of the night for palling ſo tardily away. 

When -verging towards the termination of his lateſt 
reckoning, he will then picture the mind of the good 
old king, glowing with parental affection, occaſionally 
alarmed by doubt, yet ſtill buoyed 6p by hope; he will 
then fancy him pacing inquiſitively tie ſea-ſhore, and 
often commanding his pcople to aſcend eyery rocky 
height, and glance their cyes along the level line of the 
horizon which bounds the ſurrounding ocean, to It of 
haply it might not in ſome part be broken by the diſtant 
appearance of a returning fail 

aſtty, he will view the good Abba Thulle, wearied 
out by that expectation which ſo many returning 
moons, ſince his reckoning ceaſed, have by this time 
taught him he had nouriſhed in vain. But the reader 
will bring him back to his remembrance, as armed 
with that unſhaken forticude, which was equal to the 
He will not in him, as in leſs 
manly ſpirits, ſee the paſſions ruſhing into oppoſite ex- 
tremes:— hope turned into deſpair—affection con- 
verted to hatred. No—after ſome allowance for 
their natural fermentation, he will ſuppoſe them 
all placidly ſubſiding into the calm of refigna- 
tion. In proof of the truth of theſe remarks, 
we doubt not, it will afford peculiar ſatisfaction to 
our readers, to be informed, that in the beginning of 
September 1791, advices were received by the Lord 
Thurlow Eaſt-Indiaman, that the Panther, of 209 tons, 
commanded by Lieutenant M<Cluer, with the Endea - 
vour of ſixty tons, had failed from Bombay on the 
23d of Auguſt 1790, and arrived ſafely at the Pelew- 
Iſlands. 

On their arrival, they obſerved two canoes, which 
made towards the ſhore, inſtead of coming to the ſhips, 
as had been expected. Thele, they ſuppoſed, were go- 
ing to give an account to Abba I Hulle of their arrival; 
and in this conjecture they were not miſtaken; for ſoon 
after, they ſaw a number of canoes coming after them, 
in-one of which was the good old king. 

Immediately on his coming on board, he went up to 
the captain, taking him, by his dreſs, to be his former 
friend, Captain Wilſon, and immediately felt on his arm 
for the bone (a mark of honour he had conferred on the 
captain, as deſcribed in p. 160.) and inquired what was 
become of it. Finding his miſtake in the perſon, and 
being told that Captain Wilſon was alive and well in 
England, he expreſſed great ſatisfastion. 

Captain M<Cluer then communicated to him the 
death of Lee Boo, and the diſorder of Which he died; 
for which event, the good old man ſaid, that he had 
prepared his mind; that he had counted up to ſome 
ſcore moons, but the time being paſird, he had d-{paired 
of ever ſeeing the Engliſh more, judging that th-y had 
either periſhed in their voyzge to China, or did not iu 
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tend to return again to viſit his iſlands: he was, 
however, perfectly confideit in the goodneſs of the 
Engith, and that Captain Wilſon would take care of 
his fon. | 

In relating the death of Blanchard (the ſeaman who 
had been left there by his deſire) he was full of grief, 
and could hardly expreſs himſelf, ſo much did he feel 
his loſs. Blanchard was mortally wounded in an en- 
gagement with che people of Pelelew, and died ſoon 
after; as did the great and good friends of Captain 
Wilſon and his crew, Raa Nock, and Arra Kooker. 
Duzing the time of Captain M<Cluer's ſtay at the 
iſlands, which was near a month, the utmoſt harmony 
and friendſhip prevailed; and the good old king liberally 
ſupplied them with fiſh and yams, when the canoes came 
in, as he uſed to do to his former friends. 


We have now given a circumſtantial review of regi- 
ons firſt explored in the vaſt Pacific-Ocean, by the 
lateſt moſt ingenious and enterpriſing navigators'; in 
which the inquiſitive mind has been preſented with a 
diſplay of human nature, in its rude and uncultivated 
{tate, and have therein pictured ſcenes tending to ex- 
cite equal horror and amazement ; but are happy to ob- 
ſerve, that we have been enabled to cloſe this part of the 
New Diſcoveries, with a copious deſcription of the Pe- 
l:w-Iflands, the character and virtues of whoſe inha- 


— — 


A SPECIMEN or Tn: PELEW LANGUAGE. 


Arracat.. . .- - A man. | | 
Artbeill.. . A Woman. 

Nala#ell .... A child. 
5 chief. 

Cattam ..-.. A father. 
r A mother. 

Mortoa tell... . A wife. x 
Talacoy ....-. . A male infant. | 
Sucalte ...... . A friend. 
Takelby......- Aworkman, artificer. 
Botheluth ..... The head. 
Ungelell...... . The teeth. | | 


Outh 


Kimath..c-.. . . I he arms. „ HI - - - . Smoke. Aawell. . . «. « Turtle. 
Kalakalath .. . . The body. N I Cockiyoou...-.. Birds. 
Arraſſack t Blood : Cokall An iſland. . Pigeons. 


Orooſoct. „ „ „„ „ „„ Eones. ö 


E + OOO 
J 
FREE. - >» A Cit 
bag. 
Aleuiſs .... . . Cocoa- nuts. 
. Lams. 
Curra-Curra:.. Lemon 
To...... Plantains, bananas, 
. A torch. 
W 7 
ET 2. OK 
Morabalun .. .. A town. 


Paathbe „„ 


claim pre-em.inence from the ſerenity of its 2 
8 } 


already deſcribed. As theſe ſubjects are happily; 


bitants appear in the moſt amiable light, and em 
to affect the intelligent and philantbropic rex 
the molt pleaſing ſenſations in the peruſal. 


tility of its ſoil, the richneſs of its mines, ants 
ous other accounts. Here new proſpects open! 
view, and here much more important, as well vg 
taining diſcoveries, both on the coaſts, as well x 
diſtant iſlands, have been recently made by gurjg 
vigators, all of which will be deſcribed in ther; 
places. 

In this part of our undertaking, we ſhall 
amazingly extenfive and opulent empires, tw 
progrels of arts and ſciences, perceive the effech 
terent diſpoſitions and propenſities in a different; 
men, and likewiſe give a detail. of the cuſtong 
ners, and ceremonies of people totally oppoſite y 


to blend inſtruction with entertainment, at th 
time that they tend to expand the ideas of the 
we preſume they will not repent of devoting fan 
of their time to the contemplation of them. I 
continental part, we ſhall alſo add a deſcrip 
_ of the Aſſatic iſlands, claſſed under one 
ead. 


Arr all.... - Freſh water 
Garagar ... . Wood, tres 
Athagell... . . . . Bamboo. 
Lilli... Spears, dans 
Mallacye ..... Canoe, bo 
Coy battle... . A maſt, 
af, 
Seger n paddle, 
ö oe A 
. A fiſhing- 
Thoud ..- . Ihe ſea. 
Neekell ...... . Fiſh. 


| Nieſe . . Eggs. 
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al Deſcription of this Duarter of the World. 


IOUGH for the reaſons we have enumerated 
the Preface, this quarter claims a ſuperiority 
wer the reſt; it muit nevertheleis be owned, 
pnliderable part of Aſia, particularly that called 
bs loſt much of its ancient fplenuor and ferti- 
dom the moit populous and beſt cultivated 
the whole territory, is no become a wild and 
ped Ceſert. The other parts, however, are 
dourithing condition, which is rather to be at- 
i the richneſs of the ſox, than to the induftry 
wants, who are remarkable for their indo- 
wry, and effeminacy. This effeminacy is 
Ag the warmth of the climate, though in 
Mu- bci ghtened by cuſtom and education; and 
Pons of it are more or leſs viſible, as the ſeve- 


re ſeated nearer or further from the north. 
| people of T 


{8 drare, hardy, ſtrong, and vigorous, as 


bait the ſame latitudes in Europe. What 


artary, and the Aftatic parts of 
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i COMPLETE, AND AUTHENTIC 
SYSTEM 
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1 A. 


is wanting in the robuſt frame of their bodies amon 
the Chineſe, Mogul Indians, and all the inhabitants of 
the more ſouthern regions, is in a great meaſure made 
up to them by the vivacity of their minds, and the in- 
genuity they poſſeſs in various kinds of workmanſhip, 
which our moſt ſkilful mechanics have long endeavoured 
to imitate, but without ſucceſs. 

Aſia claims the firſt planting of cities, inſtitution of 
laws and government, civilization of manners, origin 
of arts and ſciences, and cultivation of human literature 
in general. To theſe diitinguiſhed bleſſings of a ſpiri- 
tua] or mental kind, may be added the bounties of Pro- 
vidence, which are here diſpenſed in vaſt variety, as 
we.l as ſuperabundance. In fine, if we advert to the 
ſerenity of its air, the fertility of its ſoil, the delici- 
ouſneſs of its fruits, the ialubrity of its drugs, the fra- 
| Hema and balſamic qualities of its plants, gums, and 


pices; the quantity, beauty, and value of its gems, 


the fineneſs of its ſilks and cottons, and many other na- 
tural endowments, we cannot but admit of its decided 
ſuperiority, nor can we wonder at its ancient ſplendor, 
power, and opulence. The following are the principal 
regions into which Aſia is divided: 
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delicious 


AslA is ſituated between 25 and 180 deg. of caſt 
long. and between the equator and 80 deg. of north lat. 
It is about 4740 Engliſh miles in length, from, the Dar- 
danelles on the weſt, to the eaſtern ſhore of Partary, 
and about 44380 miles in breadth, from the moſt ſouthern 
part of Malacca, to the moſt northern cape of Nova- 
It is bounded by the Frozen-Ocean on the 
north; on the weſt, it is ſeparated from Africa by the 
Red-Sea; and from Europe by the Levant or Mediter- 
ranean, the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, the Sea of 
Marmora, the Boſphorus, the Black-Sea, the river 
Don, and a line drawn from it to the river Tobol, and 


Zembla. 


3 


Frozen-Ocean; on the eaſt, it is bound 
cific-Ocean, or South-Sea, which ſeparates i 
America, and on the ſouth, by the Indian-O 
that it is almoſt furrounded by the ſea. 

In ancient times, great part of this valt count 
ſucceſſively governed by the Aſſyrians, 
and Greeks; but the immenſe regions 
China were little known to Alexand 
conquerors of the ancient world. 8 
impenetrable range of mountains and deſerts, ' ; 


free from the ſwords of European warrior 


ecline of 
— — 5 ſia ſubmi! 
| Diſt. and | Diff. of e middle 
Nations. | Length. | Breadth, Sg. Miles.| Chief Cities. | bear. from |trme from Religi are uſual 
: y : London. | London. 1 ta, and Eu 
| — 60 n — — —— — ; yrus, Alex 
The bounds of theſe 8 it of powe 
„ |Ruſſian parts are unlimit- g, og, ooo Lobolſk 2160 N. E. JA 10 bef. Chriſt. and bx heath of ! 
8 J {Chineſe ed, each power 644,000(Chynian 4480 N. E.|8 4 bef.]Pagans * victorious, 
= \ [Mogulean puſhing on Is] 185,350] Tibet 3780 E. |5 40 bef. Pagans le regions 
M | [Independent conqueſts as far] 600,0boſSamarcand, and [2800 E 4 3 6bef.|Pagans countries 1 
- as he can. Baſſa 4310 | ans, Aſia 
8 5 . * e e Th hineſe, the 
China 1449 | 1000 1, 105% Peking 4820 8. E. 7 24 bef. Pagans eſler kinge 
Moguls Fe e prevailin 
. 4 I 9 5 11 | 21 C FE J 46M S. E 9 16 - Mah. and Pa obe, is abſe 
India beyond f gf | oft abject 
| ns 2000 1000 | 741,500ÞSiam, Pegu 5040 S. E. 6 44 bef. Mah. and Py "IFN 
3 b 25 ng 3 | ONE as Tartars ar 
Perſia 1300 1100 fat; Iſpahan 2460 8 E. g 20 bel. Mahomed ee 
: Lak on . ee, oe Mecca | 2640 S. E. |2 52 bet. Mahometans 13 
Syria 270 | 16bo | ag,oooÞAleppo | 1860 S. E. Ja go bef.|Chriſ an Fram 
Holy-Land 210 90 7,600|Jeruſalem 1920 S E. |2 24 bef.|Chrift. and bs, 
— — N 1 0 y 
* 1 | — — - 
= | Natolia by 759 ED 390 8 5,000[Burſa, or Smyrnaſ 1440 S. E. [i 48 bet. Mahomern n . wy f 
8 Diarbec, | 905 — or choice. 
> Meclopotamia 240 210 | 27,600[Diarbec 2060 S. E. |2 56 bef.| } bſiſtence, de 
— 7 EE Rs = 5 | | 

= | 1 | Ss 1 85 J e Tartar, th 
. 3 or Chal 420 240 50,400]Bagdad 2240 Mabomemff ©4ually f ce 
1 pA 2 6 with ſonciuny®" 15 count 
Turc ia, , WY Chriſtians WS) here the 

Pay gion a4 360 300 55,000[Erzerum 1860 S. E. |2 44 bet. Im over the 

5 5 5 againſt 
8 . 3 onge 
(Georgia 240 180 23, 600 Teffis 1920 E. 3 10 bef. no * 

—— —— — 6 of Tart 

diſtan, | 9 Ar 

vo wg T 929 205 e 2220 E. g oo bef. Mabometan mo ver 
5 . | ever li 
1 1 croſſes 
from thence to the river Oby, which fals mu aſſin is dig 


bbe © 
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Mz the inhab 


ed by tk 


Tila from Ind 
Ve formed 1 

Medes, e Mains a Cor 

Dal am 15 tempere 
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4-licious climates unenvied and unmoleſted. Upon 
line of the above-mentioned empires, great part 
ia ſubmitted to the Roman arms: and afterwards, 
e middle ages, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, or, as 
are uſually called, Saracens, founded in Afia, 
and Europe, a more extenſive empire than that 

us, Alexander, or even the Romans, when in its 
\ of power. The Saracen greatneſs ended with 
leath of Tamerlane 3 and the Turks, on every 
victorious, ſoon after poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
e regions of Afia, which they ſtill enjoy. Beſides 
duntries under the dominion of the Turks and 
ans, Aſia contains at preſent three large empires: 
hineſe, the Mogul, and the Perſian, upon which 
efſer kingdoms and ſovereignties generally de- 


obe, is abſolute monarchy; and here the le are 
oft abject ſlaves. If any of them can be faid to 
ſome ſhare of liberty, it is the wandering tribes, 
Tartars and Arabs. The latter alone poſſeſs li- 
| on account of the ſterility of their ſoil; inde- 
nt themſelves of revolution and change, they ſee, 
nconcern, empires falling and riſing around them. 
remain unconquered by arms, by luxury, by cor- 
nz their language is permanent; they adhere to 
cuſtoms and manners, and retain their dreſs. 
whole property conſiſts of flocks and herds, tents 
s. They annually make a ſmall and voluntary 
It to the chief of their race. They revolt from 
ion, and are free from neceſſity, which they miſ- 
for choice. When men are obliged to wander 
bſiſtence, deſpotiſm knows not where to find its 


e Tartar, though a wanderer like the Arab, was 
equally free. A violent ariſtocracy always pre- 
in the country of the former, except in a few ſhort 
where the fortune of one eſtabliſhed a tranſient 
Im over the whole. There man is armed againſt 
chief againſt chief, and tribe againſt tribe. War 
longer a particular profeſſion, but the conſtant 
ation of all, Men are more afraid of men, in the 
5 of Tartary, than of beaſts of prey. The tra- 
moves with great circumſpection, and fears an 
n every blatt. When he perceives a track in 
IG, he croſtes it, and begins to draw his ſword. 
Wain is dignified with the name of conqueror, 
= acquires the more honourable” name of 
* the inhabitants of the mountains which ſepa- 
on Indi the nature and face of the coun- 
1 a different ſpecies of ſociety. Oy 
0 4 2 community ſubject to a prince, whoſe 
* op by an idea eſtabliſhed among his 
_ hay as chief of their blood, as well as 
tive reg hey obey him without reluctance, as 
tend f. t to their family from his greatneſs. 

im in his wars, with the attachment which 


e prevailing form of government in this diviſion of | 


/ 


TURKEY in ASIA. 
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children have for a parent; and his government, 
though ſevere, partakes more of the rigid difcipline 
of the general, than of the caprice of an arbitrary . 
reign. 
With regard to the great empires of Turkey, Perſia, 
Hindoſtan, and China, they are deſpotic in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe of the word; and many of the Aſiatic nations, 
when the Dutch firſt came among them, could not con- 
ceive how there ſhould exiſt any other form of govern- 
ment than that of a deſpotic monarchy. | 
Turkey, Arabia, Perſia, part of Tartary, and part of 
India, profeſs Mahometaniſm. The Perſian and In- 
dian Mahometans are of the ſect of Hali, and the others 
of that of Omar; but both own Mahomet for their lavw- 
ver, and the Koran for their rule of faith and life. 
n the other parts of Tartary, India, China, Japan, and 
the Aſiatic iſlands, they are generally heathens and ido- 
laters. Chriſtianity, e planted here with amazin 
rapidity by the apoſtles and primitive fathers, ſuffered 
an almoſt total eclipſe by the conqueſts of the Saracens, 
and afterwards by the Turks. Incredible indeed have 
been the hazards, perils, and ſufferings of popiſh miſſi- 
onaries, to propagate their doctrines in the moſt diſtant 


regions, and among the groſſeſt idolaters; but their la- 


bours have hitherto failed of ſucceſs, owing in a great 
meaſure to their own avarice, and the rapacity and pro- 
fligate diſpoſition of the Europeans, who reſort thither 
chiefly in ſearch of wealth and dominion. Jews are to 
be found every where in Aſia. | 

This fine and extenſive country being inhabited by a 
great variety of people, it is no wonder that the languages 
are alſo different. It would be a taſk at once both difficult 
and uſeleſs to enumerate them all: it will be ſufficient 
to obſerve, that the principal ſpoken in Aſa, are the 
modern Greek, the "Turkiſh, the Ruſſian, the Tarta- 


- rian, the Perſian, the Arabic, the Malayan, the Chineſe, 


and the Japaneſe. On the coaſts of india and China, 
moſt of the European languages are ſpoken. 


— 


CH AP, IH 


TVET ASIA. 


IN 


Turkey in general. Its Situation, Extent, Diviſiaus, 
Mountains, Rivers, Animals, Sc. 


2 2 E eaſtern provinces of Turkey are, 1. Evraca 
Arabic, or Chaldea, whoſe chief towns are Baſſora 
and Bagdad. 2. Diarbec, or Mefopotamia ; chief towns, 
Diarbec, Orfa, and Mouſul. g. Curdiſtan, or Aſſyria; 
chief towns, Nineveh and Betlis. 4. Turcomania, or Ar- 
menia; chief towns, Erzerum and Van. 5. Georgia, 
including Mingrelia and Imaretta, and part of Circaſſia; 


* 


chief towns, Teflis, Amarchia, and Gonie. 
NarTOLIA, or the Leſſer Aſia, on the weſt, contains, 


1. Natolia Proper, whoſe chief towns are Burſa, Nice, 
Smyrna, 
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Smyrna, and Epheſus. 2. Amaſia; chief towns, Ama- 
ſia, Trapeſond, and Tocat. g. Aladulia; chief towns, 
Ajaz zo and Marat. 
and Teraſſo. 851 

Eaſt of the Levant, are Syria, with Paleſtine, or the 
Holy-Land; the chief towns in which are Aleppo, An- 
tioch, Damaſcus, Tyre, Sidon, Tripoli, Scanderoon, 
and Jeruſalem. 

The mountains, which are many, have been the moſt 
celebrated, in ſacred and profane hiſtory, of any in the 
univerſe. The principal, which are ſituated in Leſſer 
Aſia, are Olympus, Ida, Tauris, Anti-Tauris, and the 
Carmanian Mountains. Beſides theſe, are Mount Cau- 
caſus, or the Daghiſtan Mountains; Ararat, where the 
ark reſted, and the other Armenian Mountains; Cur- 
diftan and Paleſtine, Hermon and Lebanon. 

Aſia is perhaps the belt ſituated for navigation of any 
coauntry in the univerſe ; but the natives do not know 
how to make uſe of the uncommon natural advantages 
with which Providence has bleſſed them. The ſeas 
which border on it are the Euxine, or Black-Sea; the 
Boſphorus, or Sea of Conſtantinople ; the Propontis, or 
Sea of Marmora; the Helleipont, and Ægean- Sea, or 
Archipelago, which divide Aſia from Europe; the Le- 
vant, or White-Sea, and the Perſian-Gulf. The Red- 
Sea likewiſe divides it from Aſia, which occaſions the 
Grand Seignior, among his other titles, to ſtyle himſelf 
« Lord of the Black, White, and Red-Seas.“ 

The moſt remarkable rivers are the Euphrates, Ti- 
gris, Meander, Orontes, Sarabat, Jordan, Haly, and 
Kara; which will be particularly deſcribed as they 
occur. 

With reſpect to the air and climate, both are moſt 
delightful, and naturally ſalubrious to the human con- 
ſtitution: yet ſuch is the equality with which the Au- 
thor of nature has diſpenſed his benefits, that Turkey, 
both in Europe and Aſia, is often viſited by the plague, 
a dreadful ſcourge of mankind wherever it takes place, 
but here doubly deſtructive, from the native indolence 
of the Turks, and their ſuperſtitious belief in that kind 
of predeitination which prevents them from uſing the 
proper precautions to defend themſelves againſt this ca- 
lamity, and its fatal effects. 

We need ſcarcely inform the reader, that this coun- 
try, which contains the moſt fertile provinces of Aſia, 
produces all the luxuries of life in the utmoſt abund- 
ance, notwithſtanding the indolence of its owners. 
Raw filk, corn, wine, oil, honey, fruit of every ſpecies, 
coffee, myrrh, frankincenſe, and odoriferous plants and 
drugs, are natives found here almoſt without culture, 
which is practiſed chiefly by Greek and Armenian 
Chriſtians. Nature has here hehe all her producti- 
ons to the higheſt perfection. The olives, citrons, le- 
mons, oranges, figs, and dates produced in theſe pro- 
vinccs, are highly delicious, and in ſuch plenty, that 


they colt the inhabitants very litdle, and it is ſaid, in 


4. Caramania; chief towns, Satalia 


r 


ſome places, nothing. Their aſparagus is often x1 
as a man's leg, and their grapes far exceed in {124 


of other countries. 2b 


Their animal productions by ſea and land, are 


excellent and plentiful.” The breed of Turk 
Arabian horſes (the latter eſpecially) are beyond ꝝ 


the world, and have conſiderably improved that q 
Engliſh. Camels are generally made uſe of for ts 


ling and carrying burdens; that animal, beſide 
advantage of ſtrength, being formed by nature to; 
a conſiderable time without either provender ot 


Their manufacture, known by the name of can 


was originally made by a mixture of camels-haj 


ſilk, though it is now often made with wool and! 


Oxen are generally uſed in tillage. Buffaloes arch 
in ſeveral parts of Turkey, the fleſh of which ny 
purchaſed at an eaſy rate; but it is very bad, nors 
beef much better. Vaſt flocks of ſheep, howere, 
ted all oyer the country, but particularly in the p 
of Lycaonia, where they are moſtly of the Syn 
The fleſh of theſe ſheep have an exquiſite taſk 
their tails are exceedingly long and thick, ſome df 
having been known to weigh thirty pounds, Int 
rable herds of goats are likewiſe kept here, eſpeciſ 
Pamphylia, the hair of this animal being alſo of in 
uſe in the manufacture of their fine camblets, andy 
quantities of it are exported to Europe. Ther 
are eſteemed delicate eating, and ſaid to ſurpals, i 
vour and taſte, thoſe of Europe. | 

In Turkey, ſome of the birds are of an extracd 
ſize, particularly the oſtrich, but theſe are not! 
common. There is great plenty of wild-fowl, 4 
iſland of Cyprus produces a bird, about the fu 
lark; many thouſands of them, when pickled do 
barrels, are ſent annually to Venice, where they 
very good price. Great numbers of them are call 
the months of September and October. 

Great quantities of fiſh are found in moſt of f 
vers, particularly ſalmon and carp of an amazily 
but the fiſh on their ſea-coaſts are eſteemed in 
delicate in their kind, viz. turbots, rets, ſoles, 0 
pilchers, tunnies, oyſters, herrings, &c. | 

This country contains all the metals that a! 
found in the richeſt kingdoms and provinces 0 
rope; and its medicinal ſprings and baths excel 
of any in the known world. Some of theleal 
markable for their ſalubrity, and others jor ther 
decorations, Near the gulf of Nicomedia b“ 
tain much eſteemed by the Turks and Grech! 
medicinal virtues; as are ſeveral ſprings and rin 
the neighbourhood of Coos. ' herma, in bi 
is famous for its hot-baths. Near Burla, 5 
bath, the waters of which flow through miles 
triol: near it is a warm bath; and at about? 
diſtance is another, where the water is hot e 
boil an egg. 
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Vin, Inhabitants,  Mamers, Cuftoms, Diverſions, 
os, Marriages, Funerals, Religion, Eceleſraſtical 
mutans of Chr: trans, Learning and Learned Men, 
fiquities, Curiajities, Qc. 


HE limits of this great country not being accu- 
rately Gx<d, geographers have not able to 
ain its population, which is by no mans equal 
to its extent or fertility. It certainly is not ſo 
3s it was belore the Chritlian æra, or even under 
zoman emperors, owing to various cauſes ; and 
all, to the tyranny under which the natives hve, 
heir polygamy, W hich appears to be an enemy to 
ation, if we may conclude from the {tate of the 
s and Armenians, among whom it is not prac- 
as they are more prolific than the Turks, not- 
anding the rigid ſubjection in which they are kept 
jatter ; but the plague is the greateſt gauſe of 
nlaion. The Turkiſh monarch, however, has 
ubj-&s than any two princes of Europe. 
th rcſpet to the inhabitants, the men, in gene- 
te well made and robuit: when young, their 
Iexions arc fair, and their faces handſome : their 
nd eycs are black, or dark brown. The women, 
young, have delicate complexions, and regular 
xs, but they generally look old at thirty. They 
4 to be exceeding amorons, lively, and witty. 
Turks are rather hypochondriac, grave, ſedate, 
ailve; yet, when agitated by paſſion, become 
ging, ungovernable ze ſometimes are big with 
ulation, jealous, ſuſpicious, and vindictive beyond 
ption. In matters of religion, they are tenaci- 
perititions, and moroſe. Though the greater 
di rem ſcem hardly capable of much benevo- 
or even humanity, with regard to Jews, Chrifti- 
Ir any who ditf-r from them in point of opinion ; 
&y are lar from beim devoid of ſocial atfections 
ple ot their own religion. But intereſt is their 
e goock; and when that comes in competition, 
dot religion, conſanguinity, or triendi{hip, are 
he geticrality ſpeedily ditlolved. 
> Morals of the Aſiatic Turks are, however, in 
* preterable to thoſe of the Europeans : 
ade to {trangers, and the vices of ava- 
1 PEP, reign chiefly among the great: 
aid to be charitable to one another, 


und . 0 , OP s . 
e ual in their dealings. Their benevolence 
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CHAP. III ; The Turks fit croſs-legged upon mats, not only at 


their meals, but in company. Their ideas, except 
what they acquire from others, are {imple and confined, 
ſeldom reaching without the walls of their own houſes : 
where they fit converſing with their women, drinking 
coffee, ſmoking tobacco, or chewing opium. 

They have little curioſity to be informed of the ſtate 
of their own, or any other country. It a vizier, bathaw, 
or other officer, is turned out, or ſtrangled, they ſay no 
more on the occaſion, than that there will be a new 
vizier or governor, ſeldom inquiring into the reaſon of 
the diſgrace of the former miniſter. They are perfect 
ſtrangers to wit and agreeable converſation. They 
have few printed books; and the Koran, with the 
comments upon it, form the chief part of their ſtudy. 
Nothing 1s negotiated in Turkey without preſents ; 
and even juitice may be purchaſed by a well-timed 


bribe. 


About eleven o'clock in the forenoon, they dine; 
but ſupper is their principal meal, which they cat at 
five in the winter, and ſix in the ſummer. Among 
the great people, their diſhes are ſerved up one by one; 
but they have neither knife nor fork, and are not per- 
mitted by their religion to ule gold or filver ſpoons. 
Their victuals arc always high-ſeaſoned. Rice is the 
common food of the lower fort, and ſometimes it is 
boiled up with gravy; but their chief diſh is pilau, 
which 1s mutton and towl boiled to rags, and the rice 
being boiled quite dry, the ſoup is high-ſeafoned, and 
poured upon it. They drink water, therbet, and cof- 
tee; and the greatelt indulgence they are addicted to, 
is the chewing vaſt quantities of opium, which gives 
them ſenſations reſembling thoſe of intoxication. 
Gueſts of higher rank ſometimes have their beards per- 
fumed by a female ſlave of the family. They are tem- 

erate, and fober, from a principle of their religion, 
which forbids them the uſe of wine; though many of 
them, notwithſtanding this 1njunction, - indulge them- 
ſelves in ſtrong liquors to exceſs. Their common ſa- 
lutation 1s by bowing the head a little, and laying the 
right-hand on the brea{t ; but to perſons of rank, they 
ſtoop fo low as to kiſs the border of their veſt. They 
fleep in linen waiſtcoats and drawers, upon .mat- 
trelics, and cover themſelves with a quilt. Few or 
none of the conſiderable inhabitants of this vaſt empire 
have any notion of walking, or riding, either for health 
or diverſion: the molt religious among them find, 
however, ſufficient exerciſe, when they conform them- 
ſelves to the frequent ablutions, prayers, and rites pre- 
ſcribed them by Mahomet. They are falfely accuſed 
of cruelty towards their {laves or ſervants; for they 
Irequently behave with more lenity«to them than the 
Chriſtians; eſpecially if they are acquainted with any 
art or trade that may be ulfeiul to the community. 

Their uſual amuſements within doors are the cheſs, 
or ' draught-board ; and if they play at chance-games, 
they never bet money, that being prohibited by the 

u Koran. 
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Koran. Their active diverſions conſiſt in ſhooting at 
a mark, or tilting with darts, at which they are very 
expert. Some of their great men are fond of hunting, 
and take the field with numerous equipages, which are 


e by their inferiors; but this is often done for po- 


itical purpoſes, that they may know the ſtrength of their 
dependents. 

As to their dreſs, the men ſhave their heads, leaving 

a lock on the crown, and wear their beards long, ex- 

cept the military, and thoſe in the ſeraglio, who wear 


only whiſkers: they cover their heads with a turban, 


which they never put off but when they ſleep: they 
ſuffer no Chriſtians, or other people, to wear white tur- 
bans. Their ſhirts are without collar or wriſtband, 
and over them they throw a long veſt, which they tie 
with a ſaſh, and over the veſt they wear a looſe gown 
ſomewhat ſhorter. Their breeches or drawers are of 
a piece with their ſtockings ; and, inſtead of ſhoes, they 


wear {lippers, which they put off when they enter a 


temple or houſe. The dreſs of the women differs lit- 
tle from that of the men, only they wear ſtiffened caps 
upon their heads, with horns reſembling a mitre, and 
wear their hair down, When they appear abroad, 
which is but ſeldom, they are ſo muffled up as not to 
b : known to their neareſt relations. Such of the wo- 
men as are virtuous, make no uſe of paint to heighten 
their beauty, or to diſguiſe their complexions; but 
they often tinge their hands and feet with kenna, which 
gives them a deep yellow. The men, in colouring 
their beards, make ule of the ſame expedient. 

In Turkey, marriages are chiefly negotiated by the 
ladies; and when the preliminaries are adjuſted, and 
terms agreed upon, the bridegroom elect pays down a 
ſum of money, which is generally employed in furniſh— 
ing the houſe of the young couple ; a licence is obtain- 
ed from the cadi, or proper magiſtrate, and the parties 
are married. The wedding is celebrated, as in other 
nations, with mirth and jollity. They are not allowed 
by their law more than four wives, but they may have 
as many concubines as they can maintain: in conſe- 
quence of this permiſſion, the wealthy Turks, beſides 
their wives, keep a kind of ſeraglio of women; but all 
theſe indulgences are ſometimes not ſufficient to gratify 
their unnatural deſires. The women are kept under 
a rigorous confinement. Divorces are allowed; but 
no man is allowed to take back again the woman he 
has once repudiated, till ſhe has been marricd to ano- 
ther, and divorced by him alſo; which is ſometimes 
done as a mere form, where the parties agree to live 
together again. 

Their funerals are exceedingly decent. The corpſe 
is attended by the relations, chanting paſſages from the 
Koran; and after being depoſited in a moſque (as they 
call. their temples) they are buried in a field by the 
iman or prieſt, who pronounces a funeral oration at 
the time of the interment. The male relations expreſs 
their ſorro by alms and prayers; the women, by deck- 


« ſichoraſomen, ekinous opou: mas adikounth 


ing the tomb on certain days with flowers ay 
leaves. A widow leaves off all finery for twelve nl 
and in mourning for her huſband, wears a particu 
dreſs. 

The eſtabliſhed religion of the Turks is gef 
metan, ſo called from Mahomet, the author cf 
account of which the reader will find in the ff 
hiſtory of Arabia, the native country of that j 
The Mahometans are divided into two great {a 
of Ali and Omar: the Perſians being of the forms 
the Turks of the latter; but theſe are again ſb 
into many others. There is no ordination amd 
clergy; any perſon may be a prieſt that pleats þ 
the habit, and perform the functions of his ok 
may alſo lay down his. office when he think: 
That the Mahometans believe women poſſeſs ; 
is a vulgar error, ſince many paſſages in the Kom 
the contrary opinion. 

With reſpect to the eccleſiaſtical inſti 
Chriſtians, the "Turkiſh government has forma 
into part of its finances, and tolerated them d 
are moſt profitable; but the hardſhips impoſed q 
Greek church are ſuch, as muſt always diſpoſe td 
ple to favour any revolution of government. (1 
tinople, Jeruſalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, ar 
archates ; and their heads are indulged, accordingg 
pay for their privilege, with a civil as well 28 4 
ſiaſtical authority over their votaries. The (amet 
ſaid of the Neſtorian and Armenian patriarchy 
every great city that can pay for the privilegy, 
archbithop or biſhop. All male Chriſtians, accan 
their ſtations, pay alſo a capitation-tax, from iz 
years old to ſixty. | 

In this empire, the radical languages are the 
nian, which ſeems to have been the mother tai 
the ancient Turks; the Greek modernizes, l 
bearing a relation to the old language; the Arl 
the Syriac, a dialect of which is itill ſpoken 
pater-nofter is expreſſed in the following ipecin 

Pater hemas, opios iſo ees tos ouranols 
« {thito to onoma ſou ; na erti he baſilia ſou:! 
« lema ſou na genetez itzon en te ge, os 15 
« non: to ptſomi hemas doze hemas ſemorels 
« choraſe hemos ta crimata hemon itzone, E 


« ternes hemais is to piraſmo, alla ſoſon he 
« Kkaxo. 


various turd fects of what they call Chr 
education of the Turks ſeldom extends — 
reading the Turkiſh language, and the J 
writing a common letter, = of them r 
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nomy, ſo far as to calculate the _ " oy Hm get ; 
the number of theſe being very ſmall, they are 
d upon as extraordinary perſons. There are, how- 
me ſchools, colleges, and academies to be met 
in Turkey, but they are on a very difterent footing 
thoſe among us; and ſome years ago, a printing- 
> was opened at Conſtantinople, where books of all 
except on matters of religion, were allowed to be 
2 natural and artificial antiquities and curioſities 
\ various, that they have furniſhed matter for many 
nous publications, and others are appearing every 
Theſe countries contained all that was rich and 
igcent in architecture and ſculpture and neither 
darbarity of the Turks, nor the depredations they 
{\Fered from the Europeans, ſeem to have dimi- 
4 their number. They are more or leſs perfect, 
ding to the air, ſoil, or climate in which they ſtand, 
i of them bear deplorable marks of neglect. Many 
fineſt temples are converted into Turkiſh moſques, 
reck churches, and are more disfigured than thoſe 
b remain in reins. Amidit ſuch a group of curio- 
all that can be done here, is, to ſelect ſome of the 
ſtriking; and as Palmyra and Balbec form the pride 
antiquity, we ſhall therefore begin with them: 
P:!myra, in the deſerts of Arabia, or, as by the 
re ſtyled, Tadmor in the wilderneſs, is ſituated 
wilds of Arabia Petræa, about 3g deg. north lat. 
boo miles to the ſouth of Aleppo. Its preſent ap- 
nce affords a moſt awful ſpectacle. As you ap- 
h, the firit object which preſents itſelf is a ruinated 
on the north fide of the city. From it you deſcry 
hor, encloſed on three ſides by long ridges of moun- 
; louthward of it is a vaſt plain, extending far be- 
the ſight, The city muſt have been of large ex- 
from the ſpace now taken up by its ruins ; amon 
live about thirty or forty miſerable families, in 
df dirt, within a ſpacious court, which once encloſed 
enificent temple. This court hath a ſtately high 
of large ſquare ſtone, adorned by pilaſters both 
2nd without ; there are about ſixty on each fide. 
beautiful cornices have been beaten down by the 
s Towards the centre, are the remains of a caſ- 
brouding the fragments of a temple of exquiſite 
V 25 appears by what is ſtill ſtanding of its en- 
h V. two ſtones thirty-five feet long, carved with 
anc Cluſters of grapes. In the great court are 
mains of two rows of very noble marble pil- 
irty-ſcven feet high, with capitals finely carved, 
be Cormices muſt have been of equal elegance; 
"Et Of theſe pillars are entire: there muff have 
many more, as it appears they went quite round 
nh lupporting a moſt ſpacious double piazza. 
5 * "ts the weſt fide of this piaz za, which face 
ic of the temple, ſeem to have been grand and 
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beautiful encloſure, is (or rather was) encompaſſed by 
another row of pillars of a different order, fifty feet 
high; ſixteen of which are yet ſtanding. The temple 
was about ninety feet long, and forty broad: its grand 
entrance on the welt appears, by what remains of it, 
to have been the moſt magnificent in the worid, Over 
a door-way in the remaining walls, you trace a ſpread- 
eagle, as at Balbec; and here are the fragments of cu- 
pids, as well as of eagles, moſt finely imitating nature, 
on large ſtones mouldering on the earth. Nothing of 
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the temple ſtands but the walls, the window-places of 
which are narrow at top, but richly adorned with ſculp- 


ture. In the middle is a cupola, all one ſolid piece. 
Leaving this court and temple, your eyes are ſaluted 
with a great number of pillars of marble, ſcattered for 
near a mile. To the north, you have a ſtately obelifk 
before you, conſiſting of ſeven large ſtones, beſides its 
capital, grandly ſculptured: it is more than fifty feet 
high, and is twelve feet and a half in circumference juſt 
above the pedeſtal; and it is imagined a ſtatue once 
ſtood upon it. Eaſt and weſt of this, at the diſtance of 
about a quarter of a mile, is another obeliſk, that ſeems 
to have correſponded with the firſt- mentioned; and, ac- 
cording to the fragment of a third, it ſhould ſeem that 
there was a continued range of them. On one of them, 
which is about forty feet high, there is a Gothic inſcrip- 
tion, commemorating two patriots ; and about an hun- 
dred paces from it, is a large and lofty entrance, lead- 
ing to a grand piazza, adorned with marble pillars, on 
moiſt of which there are inſcriptions. A little further 
onward, to the left, are the remains of a ſtately pile of 
remarkably fhne marble, twenty-two feet long. On the 
welt ſide of the piazza, are ſeveral openings for gates; 
two of them appear to have been the moit ſuperb that 
ever captivated the human eye, both in point of gran- 
deur of work in general, and the beautiful porphyry 
pillars with which they were adorned. Eaſtward of the 
piazza, are a great number of ſcattered marble pillars, 
molt of which have been deprived of their elegant capi- 
tals. A little ruined temple lies mouldering at a ſhort 
diſtance, which appears to have been a very curious 
ſtructure. But of all the venerable remains, none more 
attract the admiration, than the magnificent ſepulchres 
towards the north of the city, extending a mile and 
more, and which, at a diſtance, have the appearance 
of tops of decayed churches, or baſtions of ruined forti- 
fications.“ 

Nothing but ocular proof could convince any man, 
that ſo ſuperb a city, formerly ten miles in circumfe- 
rence, could exiſt in the midſt of what now are tracts 
of barren, uninhabitable ſand. Nothing, however, is 
more certain, than that Palmyra was formerly the capi- 
tal of a great kingdom; that it was the pride as well as 
the emporium of the eaſtern world; and that its mer- 
chants dealt with the Romans, and the weſtern nations, 
for the merchandiſes and luxuries of India and Arabia. 
Its preſent altered ſtate, therefore, can be only accounted 
for by natural cauſes, which have turned the more fertile 
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tracts into barren deſerts. The Aſiatics think that 
Palmyra, as well as Balbec, owes its original to Solo- 
mon; and in this they receive ſome countenance from 
ſacred hiſtory. In profane hiſtory, it is not mentioned 
before the time of Mare Antony; and its moit ſuperb 
buildings are thought to be of the lower empire, about 
the time of Gallienus. Odenathus, the laſt king of 
Palmyra, was highly careſſed by that emperor, and even 
declared Auguſtus. His widow Zenobia reigned in 
great glory for ſane time; and Longinus, the celebrated 
critic; was her ſecretary. Not being able to brook the 
Roman tyranny, ſhe declared war againit the emperor 
Aurelian, who took her priſoner, led her in triumph to 
Rome, and put to death her principal nobility, and 
among others, the excellent Longinus. He afterwards 
deſtroyed her city, and maſſacred its inhabitants, but 
expended large ſums out of Zenobia's treaſures, in re- 
_ pairing the temple of the Sun, the majeſtic ruins of 
which are hereunder mentioned. T ravellers give but an 
imperfect account of that celebrated city; nor do any of 
the Palmyrene inſcriptions reach above the Chriſtian 
Era, though there can be no doubt that the city itſelf is 

$ of much higher antiquity. The emperor Juſtinian made 
{ome efforts to reſtore it to its ancient ſplendor, but 
without effect, for it dwindled by degrees to its preient 
wretched ſtate. It has been very juſtly obſerved, that 
its architecture, and the proportions of its columns, are 
by no means equal to thoſe of Balbec; which we ſhall 
now give an account of. 

The veacrable ruins of Balbec (called by the Greeks 
Heliopolis, or The City of the Sun) evince, that it was 
one of the moſt magnihcent cities in the univerſe; at 
preſent it is not above a mile and a halt in circumierence, 
and the poor inhabitants, who are about zooo in num- 
ber, chiefly Greeks, live in or near the circular temple, 
in mean houſes, built out of the ancient ruins. Ihe 
Hon. Van Egmont ſays, 

« Balbec, now called Baalbec, is probably the ancient 
Heliopolis, or City of the Sun; and its new name ſeems 
to correſpond with the ancient Baal, in the Phoenician 
language, ſignifying an idol, particularly that of the ſun. 
And what fcems to confirm me in my opinion, that 
Balbec is che ancient Heliopolis, or City of the Sun, 
was a medal of Philippus Cæſar, which I found here. 
He is on one fide repreſented as a youth without beard, 
or crown; and on the reverie are two eagles, with the 
ends of their beats joined; and between them is in- 
ſcribed, COL. HEL. whence it is plain, that this city 
was at that time a Roman colony.“ It is ſituated in 
one of the molt delightful plains in the world, at the 
foot of Mount Antilibanus towards the weſtward : it is 
about go miles north of Damaſcus, and the fame. eaſt 
from the ſea coaſt, in 33 deg. north lat. and 27 deg. go 
min. caſt long. Tuis place was by the Arabians called 
the Wonder of Syria; and the magnificent ruins are 
certainly the admiration of all travellers who behold 
them. A ſuperb palace, a noble tempie, and ſome other 
ruins, ſtand at the ſouch-weit of the town; and having 


been patched and pieced in later times, are og 
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into a caſtle, as it is called. In approaching the, 
nerable ediſices, a rotunda or round pile att 


view, encircled with pillars of the Corinthian g n 
which ſupport a cornice that runs all round the þ 1 my” 
ture. The whole, though greatly decayed, g 4 aer 
marks of aſtoniſhing elegance and grandeur, being] * 1 


of marble, circular without, and octangular y 2 
rx * 5 . ” on of 4 | 
The Greeks, by whom it hath been converted h 


3 a bog rinthiar 
church, have taken infinite pains to ſpoil its bezug 0 rou! 
daubing it with plaſter. There is a ſuper, lotty oi. ++ - pila 


ing contiguous to the rotunda, which leads to 2 
arched portico, of 150 paces in length, that cn 
you to a temple of ; aſtoniſhing maguificence, wh 
a miracle hath withſtood the injuries of time. [tj 
oblong ſquare, of 192 feet in length on the outfid, 
120 within. The breadth on the outſide is nine 
feet, and within ſixty. The whole is ſurrounde 


arble, an 
ff the midd 
hoir is dit 
large ſquar 

a ſuperb 
ture here i: 
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noble portico, ſupported by pillars of the Corinthig upon the 
der, each of which conſiſts only of three ſtones, th e 
the height is fifty-four feet, and the diameter fix in a vaſt 
three inches; they are nine feet diſtant from each is open to 
and from the wall of the temple: their number cn. vaults of 
fide of the temple is fourteen, and at each end © tir conſtru 
the architrave and cornice are exquiſitely cane for ſome 
embelliſhed. Round the temple, between the yl incumbent 
pillars, is an arcade of large itones, hollowed out! ppanied by 
wiſe, in the centre of each of which is a god, gal t from fo 
or hero, executed with fuch animation as is ſcarce marble ſte 
ceivable. Round the foot of the temple wall is ad ſt. 
border of marble, whoſe lower parts are filled vie palace, 
relievo miniatures, expreſſive of heathen cerem muſt hay 
and myſteries. The entrance to the temple is the that imagj 
auguſt imaginable, the aſcent being by thirty ; decayed tha 
bounded by a wall on each fide that leads to a te cd wal 
on which a ſtatue formerly ſtood. The front oed of ſu 
poſed of eight Corinthiaa pillars, fluted like thok ends belief 
go round the temple, and a"nobly-proportioned tal other in a! 
lar pediment; in the midſt of theſe pillars, at l noth, and t 
diſtance, are four others, reſembling the formeh 1 yaul:, cor 
two more, with three faces each: all theſe form building * 
tico ſixty feet broad, and twenty-four deep, vl to 4 terra, 


then enter 
buildings : 
Which form 
in breadth, 
a a buildij 
to have bee; 


door of the temple. Under the vault of the pot 
entrance of the temple appears through thele pu 
admirable proportion. The portal is ſquare # 
marble, forty feet high, and twenty-eight with 
aperture being about twenty; from this portal i 
tom of the lintel is ſeen, embelliſhed by a piece d 
ture not to be paralleled in the univerſe: it 8 
a prodigious large cagle in baſſo relievo, his WI 
expanded, and he carries a caduceus in his f 
on either ſide a cupid appears, holding the one m 
feſtoon by a ribbon, as the eagle himiclf holds th 
in his beak, in a manner inimitably fine. 

The temple is divided into three ailes, WP 
on the ſides, and one broad in the middle, by oy 
of fluted Corinthian pillars, of near four teet 'k x , 
and about thirty-ſix feet in height, 1 
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dal: the pillars are 12 in number, ſix of a ſide, at 
et qiſtance from each other, and 12 from the walls. 
walls themſelves are decorated by two rows of 
ers, One abo | 4 — . 
» lowermoſt is a niche 15 feet high; the bottoms 
> niches are upon a level with the vaſes of the pil- 
and the wall to that height is wrought in the pro- 
on of a Corinthian pedeital : the niches themſelves 
orinthian, and executed with inimitable delicacy. 
the round niches are a row of ſquare ones be- 
n the pilaſters of the upper order : the ornaments 
arble, and the pediment triangular. | At the weſt 
f the middle aile, you aſcend to a choir by 13 ſteps: 
koir is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the fabric by 
large ſquare columns adorned with pilaſters, whic 
z ſuperb entrance. The profuſion. of admirable 
ture here is aſtoniſhing ; but the architeCture is the 
15 in the body of the temple, except that the niches 
upon the pavement, and the pillars are without 
als. The principal deity formerly worſhipped here 
in a vaſt niche at the bottom of the choir. The 
is open towards the middle. The whole pile ſtands 
vaults of ſuch excellent architecture, and fo bold 
tir conſtruction, that it is imagined they were de- 
d for ſomething more than _—_ to ſupport the 
incumbent building. This temple anciently was 
ppanied by ſome other magnificent buildings, as is 
t from four aſcents to it, one upon each angle, 
* ſteps long enough for ten people to go up 
he palace, which is in what the Turks call the 
muſt have been one of the moſt ſuperb ſtruc- 
that imagination can conceive, but it is much 
decayed than the temple. It ought to be obſerved, 
the old wall which (encloſes both theſe ſtructures 
po ed of ſuch prodigious blocks of ſtone as almoſt 
ends belief; three in particular that lie cloſe to 
other in a line extend 183 feet, one being 6g feet 
net, and the other two 60 feet each. A dark 
1 vaul., containing many buſts, leads to an hexa- 
building which forms a ſpacious theatre ; the end 
to a terrace which is aſcended by marble ſteps ; 
then enter a ſquare court ſurrounded by magnifi- 
buildings: on each hand are double rows of pil- 
which form galleries of 66 fathoms in length and 
in breadth. The bottom of this court is occu- 
/ 2 building amazingly ſumptuous, which ap- 
0 have been the body of the palace; the columns 
$ large as thoſe of the Hippodrome at Conftanti- 
une of them are ftanding, and a good piece of 


4 made of one entire block only. All 
4 ings in this caſtle front the eaſt, and the Co- 
ö order prevails throughout the whole; there is 
de where ſuch 
N are to be found; as the fine taſte of 
1 nd the magnificence of Rome, ſeem to be 
e ornaments are at once innumerable and 


ntablature. But it is ſurpriſing that each of theſe 


ve the other, and between each two 
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precious remains of architecture 
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exquiſite, Beneath the whole arc vaults, in which vaſt 
flights of marble ſtairs, of 200 ſtrps in a flight, are fre- 
quently found. The turn and elevation of theſe vauits 
are bold and ſurpriſing; they contain many noble halls 
and ſuperb apartments, admirably decorated. Some of 
theſe vaults are dark, others receive light from large 
windows which ſtand on the level of the ground above: 
but the moſt ſingular circumſtance is, that all theſe 
aſtoniſhing edifices are built with ſuch enormous ſtones 
as thoſe before- mentioned, without any viſible ſigns of 
mortar, or any kind of cement whatever. The preſent 
city is ſurrounded with a wall of ſquare ſtones, and 
ſome towers in good condition; the gardens in the 
environs are pleaſant, fruitful, and well watered. Many 
houſes which contain various apartments, are cut out 
of the ſolid rocks. Conjectures of a very different 
nature have been formed concerning the * Mia: 1 of 
theſe immenſe buildings. The inhabitants of Aſia 
aſcribe them to Solomon, but ſome make them fo mo- 
dern as the time of Antoninus Pius. 
of different æras; and though that prince and his ſuc- 
ceſſors may have rebuilt ſome part of them, yet the 
boldneſs of their architecture, the beauty of their orna- 
ments, and the ſtupendous execution of the whole, 
ſeem to fix their foundation to a p<riod before the 
chriſtian æra, but without going back to the ancient 
times of the Jews or Phcenicians, who probably knew 
little of the Greek ſtyle in building and ornamenting, 
Balbec is at preſent a little city, encompaſſed with a 
wall. A free-ftone quarry in the neighbourhood fur- 
niſhed the ſtones for the body of the temple ; and one 
of the ſtones, not quite detached from the bottom of 
the quarry, is 70 feet long, 14 broad, and 14 feet five 
inches deep, which, reduced to our meaſure, is 1135 tons. 
The ornamental parts were furniſhed from a coarſe 
white marble quarry, at a greater diſtance. 

The cities of Mecca and Medina are curioſities only 
through the ſuperſtition of the Mahometans. Their 
buildings are mean, when compared to European 
houſes or churches ; and even the temple of Mecca, 
in point of architecture, makes but a ſorry appearance, 
though erected upon the ſpot where the great prophet 
is ſaid to have been born. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the moſque at Medina, where that impoſtor was bu- 
ried ; ſo that the vaſt ſums ſpent yearly by Mahometan 
pilgrims, in viſiting thoſe places, are undoubtedly 
converted to temporal uſes. We ſhall not amuſe the 
reader with any accounts of the ſpot which is faid to 
have formed Paradiſe, and to have been ſituated be- 
tween the river Euphrates and the Tigris, where there 
are ſome tracts which undoubtedly deſerve that name. 
The different ruins, ſome of them inexpreſſibly mag- 
nificent, that are to be found in thoſe immenſe regions, 
cannot be appropriated with any certainty to their ori- 
ginal founders ; ſo great is the ignorance in which 
they have been buried for theſe thouſand years paſt, It is 
indeed eaſy to pronounce whether the ſtyle of their build- 
ings be Greek, Roman, or Saracen ; but their inſcrip- 
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tions will give the 


beſt inſormation concerning theſe 
Particulars. | 


Tue feat of Old Troy cannot be diſtinguiſhed by 1 


the ſmalleſt veſtige, and is known only by its being 


oppolite to the itte of Tenedos, and the name of a 


rock, which the poets magnified into a river. A tem- 

fe of marble built in honour of Auguſtus Czfar, at 
Nine in Caria, and a few ſtructures of the ſame 
kind, in the neighbourhood, are among the antiquities 
that are ſtill entire. Three theatres of white marble, 
and a noble circus near Laodicea, now Latichea, have 
fuffered very little from time or barbarifm ; and fome 
travellers think that the ruins. of the celebrated temple 
of Diana, neag Epheſus, may be difcerned. 


e 
The Provinces and chief Towns of TURKEY. 


7 E province of Eyraca-Arabic, Yerack, or Irack- 
Arabi, hath been anciently termed Shinaar, Ba- 
bylonia, and Chaldea. It lies between go and 40 
deg. north latitude; and is bounded on the north by 
Diarbec; on the weſt, by the deſerts of Sham ; on the 
fouth, partly by the ſame deſerts, as thofe of Arabia ; 
and by the Median and Aſſyrian mountains, on the 
eaſt. 

The air of this country is in general very ſerene and 
temperate, but at certain times is ſo extremely dan- 
gerous, and the heats ſo exceſſive, that formerly many 

of the inhabitants uſed to fleep in ciſterns of water; 
and this pernicious practice is at prefent not entirely 
diſcontinued. The inhabitants are ſometimes viſited 
by a peſtilential wind, which has greatly excited the 
attention of travellers and philoſophers. As they have 
no rains for eight months in the year, and ſometimes 
much longer, the land is watered from the Euphrates, 
and other rivers, by means of a great number of en- 
gines admirably conſtructed for that purpcle. 
The country, in general, yields grain two hundred 
fold, and frequently three hundred; and its fertility is 
fuch, that it would aſtoniſh a traveller who had ſeen 
all the reſt of the known world. The palms, parti- 
cularly thoſe of the date kind, afford the inhabitants 
meat, wine, and honey. The millet and ſeſame ſhoot 
up to the ſize of trees, and the barley and wheat have 
leaves of four fingers in breadth. They have neither 
olives nor grapes; but the ſeſame is an excellent ſub- 
ſtitute to furnith oil where-olives are wanting, and, in 
lieu of grapes, the palin ſupplies them with wine, 

'The Tigris and Euphrates uſed formerly to over- 
flow in the months of June, July, and Auguſt, and 
cover the whole country with water ; and the inunda- 
tions were generally increated by torrents of melted 
ſnow, which poured down from the Armenian moun— 
' tains 3 but thoſe floods proving very detrim-ntal in 
various caſes, the inhabitants guarded againſt them by 
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cutting a great number of artificial canals, ry 
rivulets, which they etfected with infinite afſiduiy 
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labour. Thus the waters were properly di jaltres 
an eaſy communication made betwixt every part ble reve 
country, and the people univerſally benefted. ora 0 
ſture being exceedingly rich, great number; o de 1 
tle are fed, which not only plentifully ſupply hed hf 
bitants with ineat, but with milk, butter, and; 1400 
uſeful neceſſaries. 16 6 
; . 636, 
This country is famous for the great gl E the Cc 
Shinaar, or Senaar, where the whole race of ma city is 
were collected together after the flood, and ous, but 
thence diſperſed over the face of the whole & im, the | 
which was the place where the tower of Babe bricks d 
built, and the renowned city of Babylon, of whid circumj; 
veſtiges, or what are fhewn for ſuch, are e ul. 1 
conſiderable. | butary to 
Bagdad, the capital of the ancient Chaldea, w 
metropolis of = caliphate under the Saracens 
r2th century. This city is built upon the Tigrs "i, 
far, it 1s fuppoſed, 1555 the te of de J Province 
Babylon: few marks of its ancient grandeur ar IS coun 
remaining. It is in the form of an irregular ff of the 
and rudely fortified ; but the conveniency of its ſi Is, on the 
renders it one of the ſeats of the Turkiſh govern The b 
and it has ſtill a conſiderable trade, being ani & 150 mi 
viſned by the Smyrna, Aleppo, and weſtern cam erene, 1 
The houſes of Bagdad are generally large, but th very 
brick and cement, and arched over to admit the and paſt 
circulation of the air: many of their window of cattle 
made of elegant Venetian glaſs, and the ceiling le uninh 
mented with chequered work. Moſt of the ed river 
have alſo a court-yard before them, in the m ecuntry, ar 
which is a ſmall plantation of orange: trees but contr 
number of houſes is computed at 80,000, ay 
which pays an annual tribute te the baſhaw, We Loris ri 
calculated to produce goo, oool. fterling. Their ed its nam 
in which the tradeſmen have their ſhops, are un langua 
handſome, large, and extenſive, filled with 0 "rough tf 
all kinds of merchandize, to the number of 1 Ito the ear 
Theſe were erected by the Perſians, when they 8p" Tauris, 
poſſeſſion of the place, as were alſo their bag pites, but, 
almoſt every thing here worthy the notice of miles, anc 
vellen. In this city. are five moſques, two d zetween 
are well built, and have handfome domes. © vers; a 
with varniſhed tiles of different colours. Toff boch w 
are permitted for thoſe of the Romiſh and Cra es, and fe 
ſuaſions. On the north-weſt corner of the ci lhe molt 
the caſtle, which is of white ſtone, and comte which 
river, conſiſting of curtains and baſtions, 0? 10 welter] 
ſome. large cannon are mounted, with two WY Ward, it 
each baſtion; but in the year 2779 the VR bing a 
honey-combed and bad, as to be ſuppoſed bt In Waters 
ſupport firing. Below the caſtle, by the va" o tg 
the palace of the Turkiſh governor ;. and ye bur pv be 
| ſeveral ſummer-houſes on the 4 . ph 
| : ] i „ VhO ] (©) 
fine appearance. The Arabians oe for d With the J 


city under the caliphs, were remarks 


| nn 9110 Na 4 dns 
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of their dialect. The pilgrims, who 
n land, paſs through Bagdad, and pay 
ſaltres by way of tribute, which brings a con- 
bie revenue to the grand ſcignior. i 
Tora, or Baſrah, on the frontiers of Duſia, lies 
d deg. 17 min. north lat. and 9 deg. 10 min. eaſt 
de, being about 250 miles ſouth-caſt from Bag- 
and 240 Puth-welt from Iſpahan: it was built 
d. 636, by Omar the ſecond caliph, in order to 
E the communication between Perſia and India. 
city is 12 miles in circumference, opulent and 
ous, but the buildings have nothing extraordinary 
m, the houſes being only two ſtories high, built 
bricks dried in the ſun, and flat on the tops. 
circumjacent country is exceedingly fertile and 
biful, It is ſubject to an Arabian prince, who 


utary to the grand ſeignior. 


— > 


Province of DiarBEc, or MESOPOTAMIA. 


IS country extends about 6co miles along the 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, from Mount 
is, on the north, to the Perſian gulph on the 
The breadth is in forme places goo, and in 
ige miles. The air is exceedingly temperate 
erene, The country produces filk ; and is fer- 
ith very little cultivation, being rich in grain, 
and paſturage. Numerous flocks and abun- 
of cattle feed on the latter ; yet there are con- 
ble uninhabited deſerts in ſome parts. The 
ated rivers Euphrates and Tigris flow through 
ountry, and not only ſupply it with excellent 
but contribute exceedingly to its beauty and 
ty. a 
e Tigris riſes in the Armenian mountains; and 
ed its name from its rapidity, the word, in the 
an language, ſignifying a dart or arrow. It 
through the lake Arethuſa, and afterwards ſink- 
Ito the earth, riſes again on the other ſide of 
t Tauris, It proceeds from thence to the lake 
tes, but, in the way, hides itſelf for the ſpace 
miles, and afterwards proceeds with great ra- 
Between Aſſyria and Meſopotamia, it receives 
| rivers; and below Bagdad branches into two 
ls, both which diſembogue themſelves into the 
ues, and form an iſland by that means. 
the molt conſiderable river in Aſia is the 
* which takes its ſource in Mount Tauris; 
15 vellerly, it croſſes Turcomania, then turn- 
1 it divides Syria from Diarbec. After- 
| ng along the weſtern limits of Arabia 
e a great number of towns, and then 
Ee 1 to the city of Alia, where the reflux, 
3 0 Perſian gulph, diſturb. its ſtream, and 
Vaters, though ninety miles diſtance from 
1 U m 60 miles from the Perſian gulph it 
le Tigris. In general it flows gently, 


* 


* 


and waters a great number of fertile and delightful 


plains; its banks are embelliſhed with perpetual ver- 
dure, and adorned by many trees, particularly palms 


it is neither deep nor wide, except when the melting 
of the ſnows on the Armenian mountains occaſions it 
to {well ; but the waters are deemed very ſalubrious. 
Diarbec is the chief city of this province : it is 
ſituated in g7 deg. 35 min. north lat. and 40 deg. 50 
min. eaſt longitude, and encompaſſed by two walls, 
the outermoſt of which 1s defended by 72 towers ; 
there are but three gates, over that towards the weſt 
ſome Latin and Greek inſcriptions are ſeen, though 
many of the letters are almoſt obliterated. The 


name, however, of Conſtantine is (till ' viſible, and 


frequently repeated, which gives occafion to ſurmiſe 
that it was either originally built, or greatly repaired. 
and improved by that emperor. The Tigris forms a 
half moon about it, and from its wall to the water 
fide there is a ſteep precipice. It contains about 
20, ooo inhabitants, and upon the whole is one of the 
moſt commercial, ſtrong, opulent, and populous cities 


of all Afiatic Turkey. It 1s ſupplied with water from 


the Tigris by means of an artificial canal, and embel- 


tiſhed with many noble piaz zas or market places, and 


other elegant buildings, particularly a ſpacious grand 
moſque, which was once a chriftian church. On the 
ſides of the river are ſeveral caravanſeras or inns ; and 
near the town 1s a chapel, in which the Turks affirm 
that Job lies buried : about a league from the city the 
Tigris is fordable, nevertheleſs there is a ſtone bridge 
over this very part, on account of the floods, which 
are occaſioned by the exceſſive rains and melted ſnows, 
and which often render the ford impaſſable. The 
neighbouring country is pleaſant and fertile. The 

igeons are larger and more delicate than any in 
1 The meat, bread, and wine, are admirable, 
and the fruits excellent. 

The men are more affable here, and the women are 
treated with much more politeneſs, and have greater 


indulgence granted them, than in any other part of the 


Turkiſh empire. 'Fhe chief manuſactories carried on 
here are dyeing, dreſſing, and tanning, particularly 
goats ſkin, which is commanly known by the name 
of Turkey leather, of which immenſe quantities are 
vended in all parts of Aſia and Europe: they likewiſe 
dye linen and cotton to great perfection. The waters 
of the Tigris are ſaid to be admirably adapted to dye- 
ing, and give the leather a. finer. grain, and leather, 
linen, and cotton, a. livelier colour than any other 
waters. 

The governor of this city, who is a baſſa, is ex- 
ceedingly powerſul, and uſually has a body of 20,000 
cavalry under his command, that he may be the bet- 
ter enabled to repel the incuxſions of the Curdes and 
Tartars, who in great companies. of horſe attack and. 
rob the caravans. 

Orſa, or Orpha, lies in g7 deg. 16 min. north: lati- 
tude, and 39 deg. 15 min, eaſt longuudez. and is 

ſituated 
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ſituated at the head of the river Scirtas, on the ealt ſide 
of the Euphrates, and about 60 miles from it. The 
inhabitants affirm, that it was the 
city of Edeſſe ſtood, and where Abraham dwelt. The 
city is ſurrounded by a good ſtone wall, and is about 
two leagues in compaſs, but the houſes in general are 
deſerted, and in a ruinous condition, and thofe that 
are inhabited are but low and ill built ; upon the whole 
the place reſembles more a wilderneſs than a metropo- 
lis, though Tavernier is inclined to deem it the ca- 
pital of Meſopotamia; the inhabitants carry on a 
great trade in ſome excellent tapeſtries and yellow 
leather. 

The neighbouring country 1s exceedingly rich in 
corn, wine, fruits, &c. the city is governed by a beg- 
lerberg, who has 150 janiſſaries, and 600 ſpahis under 
his command, to awe the Arabian free-booters. Se- 
veral pleaſant gardens ſurround the walls of the city, 
and are watered by ſmall artificial canals, which flow 
through cuts from one that is pretty large; in the time 
of our Saviour, this city and territory had a prince of 
its own named Agbarus. 

Moſul, or Mouſſul, ſtands on the banks of the 
Tigris, and is ſituated in g6 deg. 59 min. north lati- 
tude, and 43 deg. eaſt longitude, oppoſite to the ruins 
of the ancient city of Nineveh. It is ſurrounded by 
handſome ſtone walls, and is very ſpacious, being 
about a league in circumference, but the number of 
inhabitants are not proportionable to the extent. The 

ople have great commercial connections with the in- 
habitants of Bagdad, and the merchants of Curdiſtan. 
Caravans likewiſe paſs through it to and from Perſia. 
The baſſa, whole reſidence is in the caſtle, has always 
3000 men under his command, 
the ſoil on the city ſide of the river is exceedingly bar- 
ren, but on the oppoſite it is very fertile. The heat 
is ſo exceſſive in ſummer, that none go out of doors 
from two hours after ſun riſe till an hour after ſun ſet. 
There is likewiſe a malignant and dangerous wind 
called Samiel, which reigns from hence to Surat, and 
is ſuppoſed to be the ſame eaſt wind mentioned by 
Job. It is impregnated with little ſtreaks of fire as 
ſmall as hairs, which immediately kill thoſe who 
breathe or inhale them, and turn them as black as a 
coal. When the $55.4 perceive them coming, they 
fall flat on their faces, and ſometimes eſcape. This 
wind 1s felt chiefly on the banks of the river, but not 
on the water, and is deemed to proceed from ſul- 
phurous vapours, which are kindled by agitation. 
e. 8 of this wind the hot air is often dan— 
gerous, and injures the lungs, inflames the blood, and 
parches the ſkin, or raiſes it into bliſters, and occa- 
ſions it to peel of. On this account travellers wear a 
kind of maik made of a ſoft black crape to preſerve 
their eyes. But if after all their precaution they be- 
come inflamed, the afflicted perſon anoints them with 
a mixture of ſugar and long pepper ſifted very fine, 
and made into a falve. 


* . » #4 


lace where the 


It is ſingular, that 


| 
| 


In Diarbec are a few other leſs conſidergh 
and towns; namely, | ; 

Bir, or Beer, in 37 deg. 15 min. north latitud 
38 deg. 15 min. ealt longitude. It is ſituate 
fide of a hill to the ealt of the Euphrates, wy 
fended by two large old caltles, the one on th 
ſide, and the other on the banks of the river 


ed up 
is no 
k, whi 
to aſce 
aſtle. 

ereſoul 


garriſon conſiſts of about 200 janiffaries, wy | go = 
ſpahis, commanded by a ſangiac. The nelghby wu 6 
territory is pleaſant, fertile, and well cultivated, g ny | 
to the ' ealtward, where it is rough, hilly, ang 3 g ; 
ſterile. 4 as 1 
Gezira, in 37 deg. go min. north lat. and 3 5 
10 min. eaſt long. It is ſituated in an iſlandy bela (ce 
Tigris; and is a ſmall, but rich commer} Eine 
governed by a bey. 1 
Amadia, or Amad, is about 72 miles ea pO 
Gezira, and the ſame weſt from Moſul. 3 I 
Zibin, in the midway between Orfa and Malt Nen 
a tolerable town, ſituated on an aſcent, [ti theſe u 
rounded with good walls and ditches, well ſy Wdence 
with ſprings and fountains, and is furniſhed wit and 
viſions in great plenty. obi, 
Niſbin, or Naſbin, about 95 miles from thel K Holy 
is divided into two wards, each on an eminenty et 
a large tract of ploughed land between. ins tha 
arches, gates, and the remains of a noble churd haldea. 
{till viſible. 
—— 
8 
The Province of CURDISTAN, or Assval 3 
[S proyi 
THIS diviſion lies on the eaſt ſide of the . gy 
towards Perſia, which bounds it on the ealt; i bn the te gy 
the Tigris on the weſt, Eyraca-Arabic on te 7... u. 
and Turcomania on the north. It is not M eends fror 
miles broad towards the ſouth, but to the none. and fre 
it extends near 200 miles from eaſt to well and from 
north to ſouth it reaches from 53 deg. go ll bout 920 n 
deg. 20 min. north latitude. e country, 
Nineveh, a magnificent city, celebrated | fainous, pr 
and profane hiſtory, once ſtood here. It be j4,,; 
upon the Tigris, oppolite to where Moſul af the wine 
ſtands. The walls were 60 miles in circum ntenſe, occ 
the ſame as thoſe of Babylon, and ſufpcienth l 8 
admit of three chariots going abreaſt upon chem It vallies in 


Kat, the Par 
tes, Moſch 
ins. Th 
e Cyrus, 
ales, 


Kum, or L 


were flanked with 1150 turrets, each of wiuc 
200 feet above the walls. : 

Betlis is ſituated in g7 deg. 55 min. . | 
deg. 3o min. eaſt long. It 1s the reſidence d 
erful prince of the Curdes, who is independent 
Turks and Perſians. The Curdes are continu 


the watch for caravans; and when they * a 
one, if they are ſtrong enough, they ul ; Pthern extre 
murder the whole company. They are Lom the! 
while the weather permits, and do not aß, 
villages till the ſnow compels them. The c Sernſon of 


is built between two high mountains; e W,oco Turk 
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ed upon a hill that reſem bles a ſugar-loat ; and 
s no coming at it but by a winding path cut in 
k. which is exceedingly ſteep, rugged, and diffi- 
There are three draw- bridges before 


aitle. 


| 36 deg. north lat. and 45 deg. eaſt long. and 
leck about 130 miles north of Bagdad. The 
es are all hewn out of a rock on the {ide of a 
which extends a mile in length, and there is an 
+ to them of about 20 ſteps. Lhe baſſa, or go- 
dr of the province, who hath ſeveral ſangiacs 
him, reſides here. 
bela (celebrated in hiſtory for the deciſive battle 
„ in a plain near it, between Alexander the 
tand Darius) is in g5 deg. north lat. and 77 
>0 min. eaſt longitude, and ſituated between the 
us and Lycus, or the two Zabs, as ſome writers 
thoſe rivers. | 
> theſe we may add, Harpel, a large town, and 
eſidence of a ſangiac : it is ſituated on the river 
us, and ſurrounded by a mud-wall. The houſes 
pilerably built? In this province is likewiſe the 
of Holwan, in 35 deg. north lat. and 47 deg. 
in. ealt longitude : it is fituated between the 
tans that divide the Perſian Irak, Curdiſtan, 
haldea. 

—_ — 


URCOMANIA, ox ARMENIA. 


[S province is bounded on the north by Georgia; 
e ſouth, by Meſopotamia ; on the eaſt, by Per- 
on the welt, by Cappadocia and the Leſſer Ar- 
„ from which it is ſeparated by the Euphrates. 
tends from 38 deg. 20 min. to 42 deg. north 
le, and from 39 to almoſt 42 deg. north longi- 
and from 39 to almoſt 42 deg. caſt longitude. 
bout 320 miles in length, and 200 in breadth. 
je country, which, in general, is exceedingly 
ainous, produces nothing without the moſt in- 
able indultry ; every kind of grain is but indif- 
: the wine is likewiſe bad. The cold being 
ntenſe, occaſions the fruit to be extremely back- 
There are, however, ſome fine dales and 
It valies interſperſed among the hills, 
rat, the Paryadrz, Maruſius, Antitaurus, Abus, 
les. Moſchick, and Gordyæan, are the principal 
2 Lhe rivers which water this country 
13 Lycus, Phaſis, Araxes, Tygris, and 
* 8 Erzeron, is the capital city of Tur- 
A k a Place of great trade, and ſituated on 
3 3 01 the province, about ten days 
3 5 of Perſia, and five from the 
u £ended by a good caſtle, and has a 
ce J janiſſaries commanded by an aga; 
s Lurks, 8200 Armenians, and 3500 Greeks 


ereloul, called by ſome the capital of Curdiſtan, | 


— — — 


——— 


reſide here. The Armenin s are allowed to have a 
biſhop; and they have two churches, and ſeveral 
monaſteries. 

The city Van, or Wan, is ſituated on a lake of the 
ſame name, one of the largeſt in Aſia, in 38 deg. 12 
min. north latitude, and 44 deg. 55 min. caſt long. It 


is large, and ſtands at the foot of a high craggy mounm- 


tain, in which there is a fortreſs deeined impregnable, 
that commands the ton and country, and has a ſtrong 
Turkiſh garriſon. The lake is 150 miles in circum- 
ference, receives many rivers into its boſom, and con- 
tains ſeveral iflands; two of theſe, viz. Limdaſi and 
Adaſeton, are conſiderable, each having little villages 
and a monaſtery of Armenian monks on it. Here are 
a great variety of fine fiſh, particularly one of the 

ilchard kind, large quantities of which are exported 
to many diſtant places, as well as conſumed at home, 
being uſed in ſauces, and caten in the ſame manner 
as anchovies. 

Cars, or Kars, called by the Turks, Azem, is in 
40 deg. north latitude, and 43 deg. 25, min. caſt 
longitude, about 150 miles nortu of Arzerug. The 
city is defended dy a ſtrong cafi!e built upon a ſteep 
rock: the houſes are mean, and in a rumous condi- 
tion. The country about it, though naturally fertile, 
is but very little cultivated. The baſhaw of Cars is 
ſubject to the governor of Arzerum. 

Irvan, Erivan, or Chirvan, is ſituated in 40 deg. 
10 min. north lat. and 45 deg. go min. eaſt long. It 
is about 180 miles eaſt of Arzerum, and has been al- 
ternately poſſeſſed by the Turks and Perſians. It is 
a ſpacious place, but ill built, and very dirty. The 
town is watered by two rivers, and the neighbouring 
country 1s extremely fertile in corn, wine, rice, cot- 
ton, &c. Here proviſions are exceedingly cheap, 
particularly game, and the fruits and wine are ad- 
mirable. The public ſquare, or piazza, is hand- 


| ſome; and the bazar, or market, capacious. Tic 


baths and caravanſeras, as well as the governor's 
palace, are elegant and roomy buildings. he river 
Zangeric iſſues from the lake of Erivan, which is 
about 25 miles in circumference, and contains an 
iland with an Armenian monaſtery, the monks of 
which lead a life uncommonly auſtere, never ſpeaking 
to each other but four times a year. | 
Nackſivan ſtands about 6g miles ſouth of Erivan, 
and about ſeven leagues from the Aräxes, in 39 deg. 
north lat. and 75 deg. eaſt long. It contains many 
bazars, carayanſeras, public baths, coffee-houſes, hand- 
ſome {treets, &c. The celebrated battle between Lu- 
cullus and Mithridates was fought near it. 
Zulpha (or Old Zulpha, to diſtinguiſh it from 
New Zulpha, near Iſpahan, in Perſia) ſtands on the 
Araxes, which begins to be navigable about ſix miles 
below the town. Near it are ſeveral Armenian mo- 
naſteries, the monks of which are Roman Catholics 
of the Dominican order. The diſtrict contains about 
6000 2 who are all Roman Catholics, whoſe mode 
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of worſhip is the ſame with thoſe of Europe, except 


that maſs is celebrated in the Armenian inſtead of the 
Latin tongue. T heir archbiſhop is choſen by them- 
ſelves; but he is obliged to go to Rome to be con- 
firmed by the pope before he can officiate. At the 
toot of a high mountain near Zulpha are ſome me- 
dicinal fprings, particularly celebrated (among their 
other virtues) for curing perſons bit by any venomous 
animal, 


— — 
GEORGIA, including MIN OGRELIA and IMARE TTA. 


GEORGIA, or Gurgiſtan, is bounded on the north 
by Circaftia; on the ſouth, by Armenia; on the eait, 
by Dagheſtan; and on the welt by the Euxine or 
Black Sea. It is partly ſubject to the Turks, and 
partly to the Perſians; abounds with mountains and 
woods, which are interſperſed with a variety of beau- 
tiful vales and fertile plains. 

The air of this country is dry, cold in winter, and 
hot in ſummer. It produces all kinds of fruits, which 
are excellent, and the bread is hardly to be paralleled, 
There is plenty of fine cattle ; the pork is admirable ; 
the wild and tame fowl incomparable; and the fiſh, 
both of fea and river, equal to any in the univerſe. 
Here are likewiſe produced great quantities of excel— 
lent ſilk. i 

The Georgians in general are by fome travellers 
ſaid to be the handſomeſt people in the world; and 
ſome think that they early received the practice of 
inoculation for the ſmall-pox. They make no ſcruple 
of felling and drinking wines in their capital and other 
towns; and their valour has procured them many dif- 

tinguiſhing liberties and privileges. Lately they formed 
an alliance with Ruſſia, whoſe protection they claimed. 
They are, however, repreſented as great liars; impla— 
cable in their hatred ; addicted to drunkenneſs, luxury, 
and libertiniſm. The clergy in general are worſe than 
the laity, and the women are as vicious as either, 
They hurt their beauty with paint, and their minds by 
the molt licentious behaviour. They are all uſurers, 
and affect a grave deportment. All religions are to— 
lerated in Georgia, every one being at liberty to think, 
pray, and ſpeak as he pleaſes. The Armenians are 
the richeſt people here, occupy the principal places of 
truſt and power, and are more numerous than the 
Georgians themſelves. 

T he principal rivers are the Kur or Cyrus, and the 
Aragus: the firſt riſes in the Moſchian mountains, 
and diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian ſea ; the latter 
ſprings from the mountains which ſeparate Iberia 
from Colchis, and falls into the Cyrus. 

Teflis, the capital, is a handſome city, and makes 
a fine appsarance, its inhabitants being about go, ooo. 
It is ftvated at the foot of a mountain, by the {ide of 
the river Kur, and is ſurrounded by ſtrong walls, ex- 
cept on the {ide of the river. It has a large fortreſs 
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— 
on the declivity of the mountain, which is , 
refuge for criminals and debtors, and the gat 
3 f 
fiſts of native Perſians. There are fourtcen c 
in Teflis, ſix of which belong to the Georgie 
the reſt to the Armenians : the Mahonetany, 1 
kere, have no moſques. In the neigh\ourhoodg 
city are many pleaſant houſes and fine gardens 
The weltern parts of Iberia or Georgia, wiz 
moderns call Mingrelia, but which was knoyzs 
ancients by the appellation of Colchis, is hou 
the eaſt by Georgia, properly ſo called; on th 
by the Euxine fea; on the north, by Moy, 
ſus ; and, on the ſouth, by Armenia andi part of 
The following rivers run through Mine 
the Corax, Hippus, Cyancus, Chanſtus, Ay 
Ciſſa, Ophis, and Phaſis, where the Argonauts 
All the above rivers empty themſelves into thel 
ſea; but none of them are conſiderable, ex 
Phaſis, which riſes in Mount Caucaſus. Thel 
bitants of this celebrated mountain are {id 
little beſides ſpeech, which can entitle them 
nity; they are tall and well made, their u 
fierce, and indicate the ſavage diſpoſition oi 
minds. | | 
MI1NGRELIA is in general extremely wood, i 
hills, and but little cultivated ; the foil is bf 
{terile, the fruits are all ill taſted and unn 
except the grapes, which might be convertzlii 
ſome of the belt wine in the univerſe, if ther 9 
did but know how to make it. te count 
ever, abounds in beeves, hogs, wild boars, | 
veniton ; likewiſe in partridges, ph-aiants, quai * 
falcons, eagles, pelicans, tigers, ſeoperds, 
and jackalls, breed on Mount Caucaſus. \ 
They make their bread of a ſmall gran 
gomen : it is agreeable to the taſte, ſalubrowil 
ing, and laxative, Their principal food is lM 
pork. They have a great number of exceleußg 
which are never ſhod, nor fed with corn. 
Here are no towns, except two little one} 
ſea-ſide, but the country is every where "{W 
with houſes. Their caſtles are built of ion 
height of about fifty feet, in the midit of A 6 
theſe are about ten in number, in the paß 
which, named Rues, the prince keeps 0 
They have many huts made of branches 
canes, and reeds, and are ſo ſecure in ti" 
that none can come at them, but by de 
narrow paſlage, which, when they ppc 
tack, is always ſtopped up. They have = 
dows nor chimnies, but are furniſhed with i 
couches; and the whole family, togetner 
cattle, all lie in one room at night. | 
As to the natives, the men ate wee 
and the women pretty, but they paint wu | 
eye-brows; they wear their hair n c * U 
are witty and polite, but vain, luxuriös, \nl i 
and ferocious ; dexterous thieves, and! 7 
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ſituated at the head of the river Scirtas, on the eaſt ſide 

of the Euphrates, and about 60 miles from it. The 
inhabitants affirm, that it was the place where the 
city of Edeſſe ſtood, and where Abraham dwelt. Ihe 
city is furrounded by a _ ſtone wall, and is about 
two leagues in compaſs, but the houſes in general are 
deſerted, and in a ruinous condition, and thofe that 
are inhabited are but low and ill built; upon the whole 
the place reſembles more a wilderneſs than a metropo- 
lis, though Tavernicr is inclined to deem it the ca- 
pital of "Meſopotamia; the inhabitants carry on a 
great trade in ſome excellent tapeſtries and yellow 
leather. 

The neighbouring country is exceedingly rich in 
corn, wine, fruits, &c. the city is governed by a beg- 
lerberg, who has 150 janiffaries, and 600 ſpahis under 
his command, to awe the Arabian free-booters. Se- 
veral pleaſant gardens furround the walls of the city, 
and are watered by ſmall artificial canals, which flow 
through cuts from one that is pretty large; in the time 
of our Saviour, this city and territory had a prince of 
its own named Agbarus. 

Moſul, or Mouſſul, ſtands on the banks of the 
Tigris, and is fituated in g6 deg. 59. min. north lati- 
tude, and 43 deg. caſt longitude, oppoſite to the ruins 
of the ancient city of Nineveh. It is ſurrounded by 
handſome ſtone walls, and is very ſpacious, being 
about a league in circumference, but the number of 
inhadicants are not proportionable to the extent. The 
le have great commercial connections with the in- 
abitants of Bagdad, and the merchants of Curdiſtan. 
Caravans likewile paſs through it to and from Perſia. 
The baia, whoſe refidence is in the calle, has always 

men under his command. 

the ſoil on the city ſide of the river is exceedingly bar- 
ren, but on the ite it is very fertile. Ihe heat 
is ſo exceſſive in ſummer, that none out of doors 
from two hours after fun riſe till an hour after ſun ſct. 
There is likewiſe a malignant and dangerous wind 
called Samiel, which reigns from hence to Surat, and 
is ſuppoſed to be the ſame eaſt wind mentioned by 
ob. It is 1. with little ſtreaks of fire as 
ſmall as hairs, which immediately kill thoſe who 
breathe or inhale them, and turn them as black as a 
coal. When the le perceive them coming, they 
fall flat on their faces, and fometimes eſcape. This 
wind is felt chicfly on the banks of the river, but not 
on the water, and is deemed to trom ful- 
2 vapours, Which are kindled by agitation. 
ndependent of this wind the hot air is often dan- 
gerous, and injures the lungs, inflames the blood, and 
ches the ſkin, or raiſes it into bliſters, and occa- 
it to peel of On this account travellers wear a 
kind of maik made of a ſoft black crape to preſerve 
their eyes. But if after all their precaution — be- 
come inflamed, the afflicted perſon anoimts them with 
= mixture of ſugar and long pepper ſifted very fine, 
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In Diarbec are a few other leſs conſiderable ci 
and towns; namely, 9 

Bir, or Beer, in 37 deg. 15 min. north latitude. , 
38 deg. 15 min. ealt longitude. It is ſituated on 
lide of a hill to the ealt of the Euphrates, and 
fended by two large old caitles, the one on the 
ſide, and the other on the banks of the river. 

arriſon conſiſts of about 200 janiſſaries, and 
Foahie commanded by a ſangiac. The neighboy 
territory is pleaſant, fertile, and well cultivated, end 
to the ' eaſtward, where it is rough, hilly, and rf 
ſterile. 

Gezira, in gy deg. go min. north lat. and 39 & 
10-min. eaſt long. It is fitffated in an iſland in if 
Tigris; and is a ſmall, but rich commercial d 
governed by a bey. 

Amadia, or Amad,. is about 72 miles eaſt f 
Gezira, and the ſame weſt from Moſul. 

Zibin, in the midway between Orfa and Moſul, 
a tolerable town, fituated on an aſcent, It is{ 
rounded with good walls and ditches, well ſupgl 
with ſprings and fountatns, and is furniſhed with 
viſions in 8 

Nithin, or Naſbin, about 35; miles from the Ti 
is divided into two wards, cach on an eminence, 
a large tract of ploughed land between, 
arches, gates, and the remains of a noble church 
{till vilible. 
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The Province of CuxDisTAN, er Ass van 


THIS diviſion lies on the eaſt fide of the Tig 
towards Perſia, which bounds it on the cast; it 
the Tigris on the weſt, Eyraca-Acabic on the log 
and Turcomama on the north. It is not abort 
miles broad towards the ſouth, but to the northi 
it extends near 200 miles from cait to weft. | 
north to ſouth it reaches from 33 deg. go min. « 
deg. 20 min. north latitude. 

— a magnificent city, celebrated in | 
and profane hiſtory, once ſtood here. It was 
upon the Tigris, oppoſite to where Moſul at pre 
ſtands. The walls were 60 miles in circumfc 
the ſame as thoſe of Babylon, and ſufficiently bro 
admit of three chariots going abreaſt upon them; 
were flanked with 1159 turrets, each of Which 
200 feet above the walls. 

Betlis is ſituated in g7 deg. 55 min. north, al 
deg: 30 min. eaſt long It is the reſidence of 2 
erſul prince of the Curdes, who is independent! 
Turks and Perſians. The Curdes are continually 
the watch for caravans; and when they meet 
one, it they are ſtrong enough, they . rod 
murder the whole company. They dwell 
while the weather its, and do not retire 9 
villages zill the ſnow compels them. The cit) on 
is built between two high mountains; the 8 
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vated upon 


ore is no coming at it but by a winding path cut in 
ock, which is exceedingly ſteep, rugged, and difh- 
t to aſcend. 
e caſtle. N | ö 
Chereſoul, called by ſome the capital of Curdiſtan, 

in 36 deg- north lat. and 45 deg. calt long. and 

nated about 150 miles north of Bagdad. The 

ſes are all hewn out of a rock on the lide of a 

. which extends 2 mile in length, and there is an 

Neat to them of about 20 fleps. The baſſa, or go- 

mor of the province, who hath ſeveral ſangiacs 

der him, reſides here. 

Arbela {celebrated in hiſtory for the deciſive battle 

wht, in a plain near it, between Alexander the 

en and Darius) is in g5 deg. north lat. and 77 

g. 20 min. eaſt longitude, aud ſituated between the 

Larus and Lycus, or the two Zabs, as ſome writers 

m thoſe rivers. - | : 

To theſe we may add, Harpel, a large town, and 
rehdence of a ſangiac: it is ſituated on the river 
uus, and ſurrounded by a mud-wall. 


ul, 


mn of Holwan, in 35 deg. north lat. and 47 deg. 
min. calt longitude: it is ſituated between the 
ntains that divide the Perſian Itak, Curdiſtan, 
Chaldea. 
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There ate three draw- bridges before 


The houſcs 
miſerably built? In this province is likewiſe the 
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TURCOMANIA, ox ARMENIA. 


HIS province is bounded on the north by ia; 
be ſouth, by Meſopotamia ; on the eaſt, by Per- 
on the welt, by Cappadocia and the Leſſer Ar- 
nia, from which it is ſeparated by the Euphrates. 
extends from 38 deg. -20 min. to 42 deg. north 
jude, and from gg to almoſt 42 deg. north longi- 


about 320 miles in length, and 200 in breadth. 

the country, Which, in general, is exceedingly 
Manous,: produces nothing without the moſt in- 
Iigable induſtry ; every; kind of grain is but indif- 
„ the wine is likewiſe bad. The cold being 
pintenſe, occaſions the fruit to be extremely back- 
J. There are, however, ſome fine es and 
ant vallies interſperſed among the hills. 

Marat, the Paryadtæ, Matuſius, Antitaurus, Abus, 
tes, Moſchick, and Gordyæan, are the principal 
Mains. The rivers which water this country 


- 


4 Cyrus, Lycus, Phaſis, Araxes, Tygris, and 
rates, 

Pacrum, or Erzeron, is the capital city of Tur- 
Nun. It is a place of great trade, and ſituated on 
northern extremily of the province, about ten days 
den tom the frontiers of Perſia, and five from the 


and from gg. to. almoſt 42 deg. caſt longitude. | 


4 K Fa: it is defended by a good caſtle, and has a 
een of janiflaries commanded by an aga ; 
10 is, Turks, 8000 Armenians, 


and 300 Greeks 
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reſide here. The Armenin s are allowed to have a 


| biſhop; and they have two churches, and ſeveral 


monaſteries. 

The city Van, or Wan, is ſituated on a lake of the 
ſame name, one of the largeſt in Aſia, in 38 deg. 12 
min. north latitude, and 44 deg. 55 min. caſt lone. Tt 
is large, and ſtands at the foot of a high craggy meum- 
tain, in which there is a fortreſs deemed impregnable, 
that commands the town and country, and has a flromg 
Turkiſh garriſon. The lake is 150 miles in circum- 
ference, receives many rivers into its boſom, and con- 
tains ſcveral iſlands ; two of theſe, viz. Limdaſi and 
Adaſeton, are conſiderable, cach having littic villages 
and a monaſtery of Armenian monks on it. Here are 
a- great varicty of fine fiih, parncularly one of the 
pilchard kind, large quantities of which are exporicd 
to many diſtant places, as well as conſumed at home, 
being uſed in ſauces, and caten in the ſame manner 
as anchovies. | 

Cars, or Kars, called by the Turks, Azem, is in 
40 deg. north latitude, and 43 deg. 25. min. cat 
longitude, about 150 miles nertu of Arzervt, The 
city is defended Sy a ſtrong caſtle built upon a ſteep 
rock : the houſes are mean, and in a tumous condi- 
tion. The country about it, though naturally fertile, 
is but very little cultivated. The baſhaw of Cars is 
ſubjett to the governor of Arzerum. 

Irvan, Erivan, or Chirvan, is ſituated in 30 deg. 
10 min. north lat. and 45 deg. go min. eaſt long . 
is about 180 miles eaſt of Arzerum, and has been al- 
ternately poſſeſſed by the Turks and Perſians. It is 
a ſpacious place, but ill built, and very dirty. The 
town is watered by two rivers, and the neighbouring 
country is extremely fertile in corn, wine, rice, cot- 
ton, &. Here proviſions are exceedingly cheap, 
particularly game, and the fruits and wine are ad- 


2. 


mirable. The public ſquare, or piazza, is hand- 
ſome ; and the bazar, or market, capacious. Tic 
baths and caravanſeras, as well as the governor's 
alace, are elegant and roomy buildings. he river 


Zangeric iſſues from the lake of Erivan, which is 
about 25 miles in circumference, and contains an 
iſland with an Armenian monaſtery, the monks of 
which lead a life uncommonly auſtere, never ſpeaking 
to each other but four times a year. 

Nackſivan ſtands about 64 miles ſouth of Erivan, 
and about ſeven leagues from the Arixes, in 30 deg. 
north lat. and 75 deg. eaſt long. It contains many 
bazars, caravanſeras, public baths, coffee-houſes, hand- 
ſome ſtreets, &c. The celebrated battle between Lu- 
cullus and Mithridates was fought near it. 

Zulpha uy Old Zulpha, to diſtinguiſh it from 
New Zulpha, near Iſpahan, in Perſia) ſtands on the 
Araxes, which. begins to be navigable about fix miles 
below the town, Near it are ſeveral Armenian mo- 
naſteries, the monks of which are Roman Catholics 
of the Dominican order. 'I he diſtri contains about 
6000 __ who are all Roman Catholics, whofe mode 
5 a 
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of worſhip is the ſame with thoſe of Europe, except 


that mals is celebrated in the Armenian inſtead of the 
Latin tongue. Theit archbiſhop is choſen by them- 
ſclves; but he is obliged to go to Rome to be con- 
firmed by the pope before he can othciate. At the 
tet of a high mountain near Zulpha are ſome me- 
dicinal fprings, particularly celebrated (among their 


other virtues) for curing perſons bit by any venomous | 


auimal. 


— — 
GEORGIA, including MINGRELIA and [MARETTA. 


GEORGIA, or Gurgiſtan, is bounded on the north 
by Circatlia; on the ſouth, by Armenia; on the eaſt, 
by Dagbeſtan; and on the welt by the Euxine or 
Black Sea. It is partly ſubject to the Turks, and 
partly to the Perſians ; abounds with mountains and 
Gods, which are interſperſed with a variety of beau- 
tiful vales and fertile plains. 

The air of this country is dry, cold in winter, and 
hot in ſummer. It produces all kinds of fruits, which 
are excellent, and the bread is hardly to be paralleled. 
There is plenty of fine cattle ; the pork is admirable ; 
the wild and tame fowl incomparable ; and the fiſh, 
both of ſea and river, equal to any in the univerſe. 
Here are likewiſe produced great quantities of excel- 
lent ilk. , 

The Georgians in general are by fome travellers 
faid to be the handſomeſt people in the world; and 
ſome think that they early received the practice of 
inoculation for the ſmall-pox. They make no ſcruple 
of felling and drinking wines in their capital and other 
towns; and their valour has procured them many diſ- 
tinguithing hbertics and privileges. Lately they formed 
an alliance with Ruſſia, whoſe protection they claimed. 
I hey are, however, repreſented as great liars ; impla- 
cable in their hatred ; addicted to drunkenneſs, luxury, 
and libertiuiſm. The clergy in general are worſe than 
the lanty, and the women are as vicious. as cither, 
They hurt their beauty with paint, and their minds by 
the molt licentious behaviour. They are all uſurers, 
and affect a grave deportment. All religions are to- 
_ erated in Georgia, every one being at liberty to think, 
pray, and ſpeak as he pleaſes. The Armenians are 
the richeſt people here, occupy the principal places of 
trult and power, and are more numerous than the 
Georgians themſelves. 

The principal rivers are the Kur or Cyrus, and the 
Atagus: the firſt riſes in the Moſchian mointains, 
and diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian ſea ; the latter 
ſprings from the mountains which ſeparate Iberia 
kom Colchis, and falls into the Cyrus. 

Tefiis, the capital, is a handſome city, and makes 
a hae app*arance, its inhabitants being about 30,000, 
It is ſuuated at the foot of a mountain, by the ſide of 
the nver Kur, and is ſurrounded by ſt walls, ex- 


cept on the fide of the ziver. It has a large fortreſs 
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on the declivity of the mountain, which is 3 
refuge for criminals and debtors, and the mi 
ſiſts of native Perſians. There are fourteen chu 
in Teflis, fix of which belong to the Georgians 
the reſt to the Armenians : the Mahometans, wh 
here, have no moſques. In the neighbourhood df 
city are many pleaſant houſes and fine gardens, 
he weitern parts of Iberia or Georgia, which 
moderns call Mingrelia, but which was known 
ancients by the appellation of Colchis, is bounds 
the eaſt by Georgia, properly ſo called; on the 
by the Euxine fea ; on the north, by Mount Ce 
ſus ; and, on the ſouth, by Armenia and part of Por 

The following rivers run through Mingrelia 
the Corax, Hippus, Cyancus, Chanſtus, Af 
Ciſſa, Ophis, and Phaſis, where the Argonauts lay 
All the above rivers empty themſelves into the 
ſea; but none of them are conſiderable, except 
Phaſis, which riſes in Mount Caucaſus. The i 
bitants of this celebrated mountain are ſaid to} 
little beſides ſpeech, which can entitle them to hy 
nity; they are tall and well made, their loch 
herce, and indicate the ſavage diſpoſition of 1 
minds. | 

M1NGRELIA is in ral extremely woody, | 
hills, and but little cultivated ; the foil is bad 
ſterile, the fruits are all ill taſted and unwholek 
except the grapes, which might be converted 
ſome of the belt wine in the univerſe, if then 
did but know how to make it. The country, 
ever, abounds in beeves, hogs, wild boars, and 
veniton ; likewiſe in preg, pheaſants, quails 
falcons, eagles, pelicans, tigers, leopards, v 
and jackalls, breed on Mount Caucaſus. 

'They make their bread of a ſmall grain 
gomen : it is agreeable to the taſte, ſalubrious, 
ing, and laxative. Their principal food is vel 
pork. 'They have a great number of excellent 
which are never ſhod, nor fed with corn. 

Here are no towns, except two little ones) 
ſea- ſide, but the country is every where interi 
with houſes. Their caſtles are built of ſtone, 
height of about fifty feet, in the midit of a 
thete are about ten in number, in the prin 
which, named Rues, the prince keeps dis . 
They have many huts made of branches d 
canes, and reeds, and are ſo ſecure in theſe ft 
that none can come at them, but by one 
narrow paſſage, which, when they apprehend 
tack, is always {topped up. "They have neue 
dows nor chunnies, but are furniſhed with de 
couches ; and the whole family, together Wh 
cattle, all lie in one room at night. 

As to the natives, the men are well-prop®* 
and the women pretty, but they paint thei {ac 
eye-brows; they wear their hair in curled " 
are witty and polite, but vain, luxurious, tre 


and ferocious ; dexterous thieves, and glory 
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laren. f 
- neceſſaries ; when children, however, come too 


Ack, they do not heſitate to murder them. They 
wiſe murder the ſick and aged, and pretend they 
it with the benevolent deſign of putting them out 
heir miſery. Adultery is thought but-a trifle: 
en a man catches another in familiarity with his 
fe, he obliges him to pay a naß. which is imme- 
ately dreſſed, and all three partake of the fealt in a 
ry loving manner. * 5 

They profeſs the chriſtian religion; but are ex- 
ingly ignorant of all its duties and precepts; 
of the clergy can either write or read; but they 
tly impoſe upon the laity, by pretending to di- 
ation. They attribute the converſion of their an- 
tors to St. Andrew. 

IMARETTA is about 120 miles in length, and 60 in 
adth;z it contains many hills and woods, but the 
ins produce corn, cattle, pulſe, &c. It is upon 
whole more fertile and plentiful than Mingreha. 
hey have ſome excellent iron mines, carry on a 
at deal of commerce, and coin money.. The prin- 
al towns in this principality are Cotatis and Akal- 
jj. Cotatis is ſituated at the foot of a mountain, 
the top of which there is a ſtrong caſtle to com- 
and and defend it. It is watered by the Phaſis; 
town has no walls, and contains only about-g00 
ſes: it lies in 42 deg. 23 min. north latitude, and 
deg. 54 min. eaſt longitude. Akalziki is ſituated 
a hole, ſyrrounded by about 20 hills, in 41 deg. 55 
b. north latitude, and 44 deg. 55 min. eaſt longi- 
le; the river Kur flows very near it. The town 
tains about 400 houſes, which are built of wood, 
the walls and fortifications are old and ruinous ; 
Inhabitants are a mixture of Georgians, Arme- 
ns, Jews, Turks, Greeks, &c. who have ſeveral 
rches and a ſynagogue. 

he northernmoſt of theſe countries is Abcaſſia, 
ing the Euxine ſea to the ſouth, Circaſſia on the 
, and Mount Caucaſus on the north and eaſt. The 
ncipal traffick is in flaves; the inhabitants, how- 
, deal in the ſkins of tigers, deer, &c. dox-wood, 
ey, Wax, and thread, which they exchange with 
merchants who come upon the coaſt, for man 

gs which they have occaſion for. They go almol 

ed, and live in little mean low huts. They were 
e Chriſtians, but are at preſent exceedingly igno- 
and little better than favages. 

Vith reſpeRt to the Mameluks, who were once ſo 
rated in Aſia and Egypt, theſe people were no 
d Originally than Georgian children, who being 
acht up to a military life, became fo powertul as 
"7 againſt their maſters, and uſurp the throne of 
dis country has lately claimed independence, and 
lor! elt under the 4 of Ruſſia. . 
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NATOLIA, or the Lesstr As iA, in the WESsr. 


Chief Tum, Inhabitants, Buildings, Rivers, Ec. 


ATOLIA, or Anatolia Proper, is the neareſt 
to Europe, and the largeſt of the four provinces 
into which Aſia Minor is divided. It extends almoſt 
from 26 to 35 deg. of eaſt longitude, and from gy to 
41 deg. of north latitude ; being bounded on the welt 
by the - Archipelago and Propontis; on the north, by 
the Euxine fea; on the ſouth, by Caramania ; and, 
on the eaſt, by Amaſia and Aladulia; and contains 
the provinces of Bithynia, Myſia, the Leſſer Phrygia, 
AEolis, Lonia, Caria, Doris, Lydia, Phrygia, Paphla- 
gonia, and Galatia. | | 

The chief towns in Natolia, which merit our no- 
tice, are, Burſa, Nice, Smyrna, and Epheſus. 

Burſa is the capital of Bithynia, and was the me- 
tropolis of the whole Ottoman empire before the 
Turks poſſeſſed themſelves of Conſtantinople. It hes 
in 40 deg: 16 min. north lat. and 29 deg. 45 min. eaſt 
long. and is fituated at the foot of Mount Olympus, 20 
miles from the ſea of Marmora, and 38 ſouth of Con- 
ſtantinople: it is exceeding well built, gnd deemed 
one of the beſt paved cities in all the Turkiſh empire; 
the ſtreets are ſpacious, the caravanſeras noble and con- 
venient, and the moſques magnificent This city ſtill 
preſerves a ſhare of its ancient grandeur, beauty, and 
opulence ; it is likewiſe a place of conliderable traf- 
fick. In the bezeſtine all kinds of commodities of 
home manutactory, and others from 'the Levant, are 
expoſed to ſale. The workmen here manufacture the 
beit ſilks, hangings, carpets, tapeltrics, &c. in Turkey. 

'The city is about three miles in circumference, but 
the walls are falling to decay. It is computed to con- 
tain 40, c Turks. The ſuburbs, which are mare 
ſpacious and handſome than the city itſelf, are inha- 
bited by 4000 Jews, 500 Armenians, and goo Greek 
families, independent of many foreignets who are ſet- 
tled here. The fine orchards, gardens, plantations of 
mulberry, plantain, and other trees, &c. afford ſome 
of the molt delightful, plealant, and ſhady walks that 
imagination can conceive. All the neceſſaries, and 
even luxures of life, are excellent in their kinds, very 
plentiful, and quite reaſonable : the wine in particular 
is exquiine, and the fiſh of an excellent taite and 
flavour. 

There is a caſtle in the middle of the city: it was 
once the palace, but is now running to decay. The 
ſeraglio, built by Mahomet IV. is a noble edifice. 
There are ſome excellent hot baths in the city; and in- 
the ſuburbs the Greeks have three handſome churches, 
the Armenians one, and the Jews four 2 


Nice, called by che Turks Nickor, ſtands about go 


miles from Conl antinople, in 40 deg. ge min. north 


lat. and 29 deg. 40 mig. eaſt long. being ſituated. near 
a gulph ol the fea of Marmota, called Aſcanio or Aſcu; 
though 
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though its ancient ſplendor is much diminiſhed, it is [ 


ſtill a conſiderable place, and contains about 10,000 


inhabitants, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, 


whoſe commerce is very great in corn, fruit, tapeltries, 
fine cloths, and other merchandize brought from the 


Levant. The ftreets are large and well built : there is 


a ſeraglio in the higheſt part of the town. 


Smyrna, which the Turks call Iſmir, lies in 38 deg. 


15 min. north Tat. and 27 deg. 10 min. calt long. It 
is the beſt ſea-port town in the Levant, and the moſt 
populous and opulent city of Aſia Minor; being about 


eight days journey by land from Conſtantinople, and 


about 139 leagues by water. In the time of the Romans, 
it was looked upon as the molt beautiful of the Tenian 
cities, and was called, Ihe Ornament of Atta. 

The commodtous harbour and advantageous ſituation 
of Smyrna have rendered it one of the molt opulent cities 
in Turkey. The haven is defended by a ftrong caille, 
and ſheltered from all winds, except the weſterly, by 
high mountains. There is an aſtonithing conflux of 
people in Smyrna, of ſeveral nations, who differ in 
manners, dreſs, language, religion, &. The Turks 
occupy the greateſt part of the town; the Proteſtants 
and Roman Catholics have their chapels, and the Jews 
a ſynagogte or two. The Armenians have a large 
Randſome church, with a contiguous burying-ground. 

The principal buildings are the moſques, baths, 
market, and khans, and fone of theſe are very noble; 
the ſtreets in general are narrow, inconvenient, and 


intricate ; but the moſt diſagreeable circumſtance to 


thoſe who live here is the great heats, which com- 
ence in June, and continue till September: this city 
is likewiſe annually viſited by the plague. 
Provi ſions are extremely plenty in Smyrna: the 
tails of ſome of the ſhee weigh ten pounds, and arc 
deemed à great dainty. [he tiſh taken in the bay are 
excellent ; wild hogs, hares, and all other kinds of 
game, fowls, &c. may be had in abundance; the 
wine, olives, fruits, &c. are all admirable. The mul- 
quetoes, as well as a much ſmaller fly, of which the 
name is unknown, are extremely troubleſome, but 
more fo to ſtrangers than natives; lemon juice is the 
beſt remedy for the fiery tumours which enſue. 

In the harbour are always ſhips of almoſt all na- 
tions, and all burthens. "The European merchants 
bring hither a great variety of goods from Europe, 
"the Eaſt and Welt-Indies, &c. export fine and coarſe 
wool, ſilk, cotton, mohair, wax, rhubaib, gall-nuts, 
opium, aloes, ſcammony, tutty, galbanum, tacama- 
hac, gum-tragacanth, ammoniac, and arabic, myrrh, 
frankincenſe, zedoar, &. The town is ſuppoſed to 
contain about 15,000 Turks, 10,000 Greeks, and 
2050 Jews, beſides Armenians, Franks, &. The 
whole country is exceedingly rich and fertile; In the 
neighbourhood a kind of earth is found, which being 
boiled with oil makes excellent ſoap. 

Epheſus is in 38 deg. 16 min. north lat. and 27 


deg. 3 min. eaſt long. It lies about go miles ſouth of 


| 


| 


| 


—— 


Smyrna, 294 from Miletus, and 63 from | 
an! was anciently the metropolis of all Aſia; Ew 
and Smyrna having been termed the eyes of þ 
Minor; but of this once ſplendid, opulent, and 
niticent city, nothing remains but about 
inhabited by Greek tamilies, who are miſcrahly; 
and fo exceedingly ignorant, that none of then 
able to read the admirable epiſtle with which K. 
honbared them. The Greeks call this city H 
and the Turks have given it the name of Ajaſaly 
here are many de ruins, particularly of an g 
duct, a thearre, and a circus. | 

Ancyti, or, as the Turks call it, Angouri, or] 
gora, is in 40 deg. north lat. and g2 deg. 58 ma. 
long. zo miles eaſt of Smyrna. It is a very q 
lous and trading place. TI he inhabitants are eſliq 
at 40,000 'T urks, zo00 Armemans, and 1020 Guy 
i he chief manufacture was camblets; the evids 
of its primitive grandeur are innumerable ; the (tx 

{azzas, &c being full o: ſtately remains, columns 
of the ſineſt marble, porphyry, red jaſper, and g 
deautiſul (tones, elegantly wrought ; the modern bg 
ings, however, are mean, low, and formed only of 
and turf, Ihe theep bred here are ſome of thef 
and the goats the -moit beautiful in the univerſe; 
hair of the latter is of a dazzling whiteneſs, as bat 
ſilk. 

Natolia is excellently well watered; the pri 
rivers are the Zanthus, Cydnus, Meander, Gran 
Scamander, Caytter, Hermus, Pactolus, and Ca 
which diſcharge themſelves into the Mediterra 
and Euxine ſeas, the Archipelago, and the Eupic 
The principal lake is Gool-Bug-Shaw, 50 milcs4 
and 20 broad. 


* 
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AMAS IA. 


THIS province is bounded on the north by 
Euxine fea; on the ſouth, by  Caramais ann 
duha ; on the ealt, by Armenia; and on vis %5 
Natolia Proper. 

The capital city, called alſo Amaſia, and 9 
Turks Amnaſan, is about 60 miles from the E 
ſea, and 40 caſt of Locat, ſituated on the Tes 
or Caſalmach, as it is now called. Though the 
is large, the commerce is inconſidetable; the 
however, is aavigable tor ſhips of great lulrthen! 
the town itfelf. On a mountain to the cast tet 
ſtrong caſtle, and a wooden bridge over te 
There are only two caravanſeras at preſent 1 
city. This was formerly a place of great beat 
importance. - 

[rapezonde, or Trebizonde, called by the 
Tarabozan, is ſituated in the ancient Pontus Y 
docia, on the eaſtern parts of Amalia, ul the 
a hill. It is a kind of peninſula, running 10 
Euxine ſea. It lies in 41 deg. 5 min. north ln 


Þ 


The walls of this city are high and 
towers, battlements, &c. The 
a, | ery fertile ; the 
Woing mountains are covered with ſtately woods 
"c:0us trees, ſuch as oaks, elms, beech, &c. which 
of in aſtoniſhing height, and the whole face of the 
. forms an agreeable landſcape. In the city, the 
cy and groves are as numerous as the houſes ;. but 
burbs, which are inhabited by Greeks and Ar- 
dans, are more extenſive and populous than the 
ſelf. A great deal of rock-honey is found in the 
acent parts, which is ſo exceedingly luſcious as to 
Jer the cating much of it dangerous. ; 
ocat, or New Cæſarea, lies in 38 deg. 48 min. 
h lat. and go deg. 58 min. long. and 1s a con- 
ble thoroughfare for the caravans to Smyrna. It 
ds partly at the foot, and partly on the ſides of two 
high hills, on the river Toſanlu- "The environs 
extremely fertile, ſome excellent plants are pro- 
, and curious foſſils found, particularly many 
errancous vegetations of admirable beauty. The 
on conſiſts of about 1000 janiſſaries and ſpahis. 
re are twelve moſques with minarets, and man 
hout ; ſeven Armenian churches, and one Gree 
vel, The city and ſuburbs are 1 pes to contain 
900 Turkiſh, 4000 Armenian, and about 500 Greek 
Alles. 


1 


ALADULIA, ox ANADULIA. 


HIS country, which is the third diviſion of Aſia 
jor, is called, by the Turks, Dulgadir, It is unfit 
the purpoſes of agriculture, being rough and hilly ; 
abounds in excellent paſture, and produces abun- 
ce of excellent fruit, wines, and cattle, particu- 
y horſes and camels, beſides vaſt herds of goats and 
ep; veniſon, all kinds of , &, There is 
copper, iron, alum, &c. in the mountains. 
jazzo, or Lajazzo (placed by ſome 2838 in 
mania) was formerly called Iſſus, and is ſituated 
L guiph of the Mediterranean, to which it gives its 
he. It is a neat, ou opulent, ſea-port town, 
was anciently a place of very great importance. 
Marat, Mars, or Maraph, is a large well-built city, 
de ſouth-eaſt boundaries of the province. It is 
e on a ſmall river, which falls into the Euphrates 
t 150 miles to the ſouthward of Trebizonde : it is 
e of ſome commerce, and a baſhaw reſides here. 
a, the ancient Cæſarea, is a large town on the 
$ of the Milas, near mount Argzus, and about 70 
welt of Seiſas. The walls are ſtrong, and flanked 
| towers. The caſtle is in the centre of the clty. 
bazar is handſome, and well furniſhed with all 
ol merchandize, the houſes- in its neighbourhood 
built either in the form of a tower wi a cupola, 
e relemble a ſugar-loaf. Their principal trade is 


5 
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in cotton, The city is well ſupplied with water from 
the river. | 


— — 


C ARAMANIA. 


THE province of Caramania extends itſelf along the 
Mediterranean coaft from north to ſouth, compriſing - 
the ancient Pamphylia, Piſidia, L ia, and Cllicia, 
with part of Ifauria, Phrygia, — Cappado- 
cia, &c. It reaches from the neighbourhood of Alex- 
andretta to the gulph of Macri, at the mouth of which 
lies the iſland of Rhodes. The Turks call this 
country Caraman-Ili: it is divided into the Greater 
and Leſſer; the latter bing along the ſea-coaſt, and 
the former to the north ount 1 auris. The princi- 
pal town is 

Satalia, anciently called Attalia, and by the Turks 
Sataliah. It was formerly an important city in Pam- 
phylia, at the bottom of the gulph of its name, in 36 
deg. 45 min. north lat. _ deg. 20 min. eaſt long. 
It is : ſtrongeſt place the I urks have upon this — 4 
The harbour would be commodious, if the entrance was 
not difficult and dangerous. This is one of the moſt fin- 

ular places in the univerſe, being divided into three 
Tina towns, cach of which is divided from the others 
by its own ſtrong walls, and the gates are ſhut up pre- 
ciſely at noon every Friday till one o'clock, from a pre- 
tended prophecy, that on ſuch an hour the Chriſtians 
are to ſurpriſe . A is about ſix miles in cit- 
cumference ; the buildings are the ulous, 
and the trade confiderable. a Com 
mands the town, is a very good one. The neighboug- 
ing country is very fertile and delightful, Tue covered 
with citron and trees, which afford an exquiſite 
fragrancy. The ſummers are fo hot, that they who can 
afford it retire towards the mountains, where there is 
more air and ſhade. 

Teraſſo, Tarſon, or Horn, the ancient Tarſus, is 
ſituated upon the Cydnus, about fix miles from its 
mouth. If we may venture to judge by the ruins of 
the old wall, it appears to have hw near 12 miles in 
circumference. At the mouth of the river there is a com- 
modious harbour. "The lake Rhegium is about a mile 
below the town, through which the Cydaus runs ; but, 


this place is at preſent quite decayed. 
Xanthus, Lamus, Ceſtrus, eee Cydnus, 
atamao, &c. are 
ia contains alſo many ce- 


Sarus or Smarus, Pyramus, Simyras, 

the principal rivers. 

lebrated mountains, viz. Olympus_(of which name there 
are many in Aſia) Cragus, and Antigragus, all in Lycia; 
Amanus in Cilicia; the great chain led Mount Taurisz 


and the celebrated Lycian volcano mountain, called by 
the ancients Chimera. | | 
— — 


SYRIA, wim PALESTINE, 
Or the Hor LAxp, E of the LR VAN Sea. 


THIS diviſion of Turkiſh Aſia, called by the Turks 
Sourie and Souriſtan, was originally ſo named from its 
2 2 capital 
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capital Tror or T'zur, which the Greeks ſoftened into 


Sur and Tyre. This country includes Syria, properly 
ſo called, Fhœnicia or Phenice, and Judea or Paleſtine. 
It extends from north to ſouth about 400 miles, and 
about 200 from caſt to weſt, being bounded on the 
north by Mount Amanus and a branch of Mount Tau- 
ris, which ſeparates it from Armenia Minor and Ci- 
licia; on the weft, by Arabia the Deſert ; and on the 
eat by the Euphrates, which divides it from Meſopo- 
tamia or Diarbec. 

Libanus, Anti-Libanus, Gilead, Tabor, Carmel, 
Camus, Amanus, and Alladaurus, with ſome ſmaller 
in Judea, viz. Sion, Hermon, Ebal, Olivet, Calvary, 
Gerizim, and Moriah, are the principal mountains. 

The chief rivers are the Euphrates, Jordan, Caſſi- 
meer, Licomes, Chryſorrhoas, Orontes, Odonis, Cher- 
ſeus, and Cotk. 

The air of Syria is the moſt ſerene, temperate, 
ani healthful imaginable ; during the hot months of 
June, July, and Auguft, it is agreeably refreſhed by 
cooling breezes from the Mediterranean. The face of 
the country is delightful and level, the foil rich and 
fertile. It abounds not only with all the neceſſaries of 
life, but with all the delicacies that can gratify the moſt 
luxurious appetite ; and is ſuperior, in point of cli- 
mate and produce, to all other countries that even lie 
under the fame parallel of latitude. In ſhort, though 
Syria contains ſame rocky mountains, it would be the 
fineſt and moſt defirable country in the univerſe, were 
it not under fuck a deſpotic government as that of the 
Turks. 

An this part of Turkey, we meet with the following 
principal cities and towns: 

Aleppo, the fineſt and moſt opulent city in all Syria, 
hes in 36 deg. 30 min. north lat. and 37 deg. 30 min. 
eaſt long. It flands on four hills, about &o miles to 
the eaſtward of Scanderoon, is about three (including 
the ſuburbs, ſeven) miles in circuit, has twelve gates, 
and the walls, which are tolerably ſtrong, are flanked 
with towers. Moſt of the ftreets are well paved, and 
the houſes in general better built than they commonly 
are in other towns in Turkey. On a hill, in the cen- 
tre of the city, ſtands a large caſtle, well mounted with 
cannon, and has a large garriſon. Here are about 
120 moſques, ſome of them very magnificent, ſeveral 
Turkiſh monaſteries, colleges, Khans or inns, bazars, 
divans, and other public edifices, which, in general, 
make a better hgure within than without. The town 
is well ſupplied with proviſions of all forts; and water 
is brought to it by aqueducts, from a river near two 
days journey from the chy. The whole number of 
the inhabitants, Jews, Turks, and Chriſtians, in the 
city and ſuburbs, is about 250,000, In the ſerene 
months of May and September, the people lie all nighr 
on the tops of their houſes, without danger. 

A baſhaw governs this city, and commands the 
whole country from Scanderwon to the Euphrates ; 
under him are thice agas or governors of the city and 
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Turkey leather, ſilk, cambſet, and ſoap. The g 


caltle, together with the ſub-baſhaw, Whole of 
to go the rounds every night, as captain of the vl 
and to execute the ſentence of the baſha on cn 
and delinquents. The cadi is the ſole judge j 
civil matters, he makes and diſſolves all Tx 
contracts, confirms acts of ſale and purchaſe, and} 
order to prevent frauds and abuſes, Creates maſien 
oy trade, 

ere is a very conſiderable traftick carried on. 
hither are brought all the commodities of Europet 
Atta; and from hence they are again exported,1 
fornfer into Aſia, and the latter to Europe. In Ale 
are ſeveral manufaQtures, particularly thoſe of 


cipal commodities brought from hence to Europe 
raw filk, cotton, grogram, yarn, galls, and a a 
variety of drugs. The Englith, French, Dutch, 
lians, Arabians, Perſians, Indians, &c. have 
—_—_— conſuls reſiding here. 
Vhat remains of the ancient city of Antioch, 
ſituate about 22 miles from Scanderoon, in 45 
lain of 18 miles in extent, on the river Hai 
Orante: the Turks call it Antackia. It has 2 
which commands the town and river, and" 
conſiderable remains of ancient temples, » 
churches, &c. together with an extenſive ca 
The vaſt number of plantains, poplars, ſycam 
fruit-trees, &c. in the gardens of the town, inal 
at a diſtance look like a foreſt. 
Damaſcus, now called Sham, is fituated on 
river Barada, and was formerly a very celebrated d 
having eight gates, with ſtrong walls. It is d 
oblong figure, about two miles in length, and 
long the reſidence of the Syrian kings, and alterwa 
of the caliphs of the Saracens.. Mott of the pm 
houſes here are low, and make a very mean app 
ance, being built with nothing but ſun-burat dag 
or mud; but the public buildings, in general, ace 
handſome. In the centre of the city is a caltic, of 
oval form, the walls of which are fourteen fcet til 
flanked with ſquare towers, mounted with canal 
and well furniſhed with arms and Water: in thi pi 
is kept a conſtant garriſon of fifteen thouſand jau 
ries. In the neighbourhood of the city is an hop 
for pilgrims and ſtrangers of all religions, wiv 
maintained at the grand ſeignior's expence. Ide g. 
moſque, formerly a chriſtian church, is a very mag 
cent edifice, into which it is death for any but Muß 
men to enter. The bagnios here are generally 
buildings, and moſt of the ſtrects arc arched, to 
off the fun and rain. | 
'The chief trade of this city conſiſts in cya 
ſword-blades, knives, bridle-bits, and all kinds of i 
and ſteel wares, in which it is ſuppoſed above ts 
thouſand of the inhabitants are employed. The ' 
wile manufacture thoſe beautiful filks, which rem 
city obtained the appcilation of damaſks ; and can) 
a conſiderable traftick in raw aud worked il, n 
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» fruits and wine. The merchandizes of Turkey, 


are continually going and coming from Egypt, 
doo, Bagdad, Mecca, &. The country round 
place is very pleaſant and fertile ; it is remark- 
» for fine grapes, ſome of the bunches weighing 
wen thirty and forty pounds. There is a ſpecies qi 
Lifter found near the city, and a red carth, both in 
it eſteem; the latter is ſaid to be good againſt the 
of venomous creatures. Some of the ſhecp here 
ſurpriſingly large. The inhabitants of this place 
not threſh their corn, as in moſt other countries, 
cut the ſtraw off with iron pincers, faſtened to 
den rollers, drawn over the corn by a horſe. All 
; of Chriſtians in this city are allowed their churches 
| particular worſhip, and the Jews have ſome noble 
apOgUCs., 
[yre and Sidon, formerly fo diſtinguiſhed by their 
deur and opulence, are almoſt entirely decayed : 
atter, indeed, has a good harbour, and ſtill carries 
a triling trade. The houſes are built chicfly of 
e, and are two ſtories high. The inhabitants are 
—_. 16,000, chiefly Greeks : it has two public baths, 
I two moſques. 
— yr, which is now called Sur, is only inha- 
| by a few miſerable fiſhermen, who live in the 
ot its * tn ſtate. On the land ſide there 
ſtrong walls of ſtone cighteen feet high, and ſeven 
| Gd. TI he circumference is about a mile and a half: 
are 500 Chriſtians and Mahometans. Some of the 
s of ancient Tyre are ſtill to be ſeen. 
npolt ſtands in the Levant ſea, in 34 deg. 30 min. 
lat. and 36 deg. 15 min. eaſt long. at the foot 
mount Libanus. It is extenſive, ſtrong, populous, 
= opulent, adorned with fine gardens and orchards, 
Ratons of mulberry-trees, &c. The walls are 
bg, and fortihed with ſeven towers. The caſtle is 
relidence of the begherbeg, and garriſoned by 200 
aries, It is a ſtrong fortreſs, ſituated on an emi- 
e, and well ſtored with cannon. This city is 
modious, and watered by a little river: on ac- 
| of, its importance, they deem it the capital of 
icia, The harbour is very open, but it is in 
fra 


" | meafure defended by two | iſlands at about 
1. ragues from it. There are fix ſquare towers or 


8 Jong the ſhore, well fortified with artillery. 
own contains about Sooo houſes, and 60,000 
wants, who conſiſt of Jews, Turks, or Chriſtians. 
1s a large handſome moſque, which was once a 
Wn church. The Jeſuits have a handſome col- 
kay Chriſtians in general ſome monaſteries 
91 I Po and healthy, the N rich and 
uf ty ine town plentifully ſupplied with all kinds 
an... as. The .gardens have all caſcades and 
8 us, and even the chambers have water con- 


e them, In the gardens the people ſpend moſt 


* 


* 


bia, and India, are brought hither by catavans, 


2 — — — — Bu 
which is one of the molt fragrant ſcents in na- 
Ir 8 


of their ſummer, being buried in their filk-worm 
manmnifattory. 

Scandervon {anciently called Alexandretta, or Little 
Alexandria, to diſtinguiſh it from Alexandria in Egypt) 
lies in 36 deg. 34 min. north lat. and 36 deg. 40 min. 
ealt long. about 60 miles from Aleppo, to which it is 
the port town: it ſtands near the ſca on the gaph of 
Ajazzo ; but its marſhy ſituation renders the town fo 
unhealthy, that it only contains at preſcnt a confuſed 
and ſtraggling heap of mean wretched houſes built of 
wood, or huts formed of the boughs of trees inter- 
woven and covered with mud, inhabited principaily by. 
Greeks. It is defended only by an old 1 caſtle, 
and a ſew ſoldiers, under the command of the go- 
vernor., The adjacent country is in general rich, 
level, and fruitful. 

PALESTINE, or Judea, is ſituated between 31 deg. 20 
min. and 32 deg. 20 min, north lat. and from 34 deg. 
50 min. to 37 deg. 15 min. call long. being bounded 
by the Mediterranean fea on the welt, Syria and Phoe- 
nicia on the north, Arabia Deſerta on the caſt, and 
Arabia Petræa on the ſouth. It is therefore near 200 
miles in length, and about 80 in breadth towards the 
middle, but ancreafes or diminithes 12 or 15 miles in 
other places; the longelt day is about 14 hours 15 
minutes. 

The air of Judea is the moſt ſalubrious and pleaſant 
imaginable ; neither heat nor cold are felt in the ex- 
treme, but an agreeable ſerenity diffuſes itſelf through- 
out the year, which puts the ſtranger in mind of the 
golden age. | 

The city of Jeruſalem is at preſent about three miles 
in circumference, and lies ia 31 deg. 30 min. north 
lat. and 36 deg. calt long. being fituated on a rocky 
mountain. Dr. Shaw ſays, I he hills which ſtand 
about Jeruſalem make it appear to be fituated, as it 
were, in an amphitheatre, whoſe arena inclineth to 
the eaſtward. We have no where, as I know of, any 
diſtiaQ view of it: that from the Mount of Olives, 
which is the leaſt, and perhaps the furtheſt, is not- 
withſtanding at to ſmall. a diſtance, that when our 
Saviour was there, he might be ſaid, almoſt in a literal 
ſenſe, ** to have wept over it.“ There are very few 
remains of the city, either as it was in our Saviour's 
time, or as it was afterwards rebuilt by Hadrian, 
ſcarce one ſtone being left upon another; en the 
very ſituation is altered; for Mount Sion, the molt - 
eminent part of the Old Jerufalem, is now excluded, 
and its ditches filled up; whilſt the places adjoining to 
Mount Calvary, where Chriſt is ſaid to have ſuffered 
without the gate, are now almoſt in the centre of the 


city.“ 

With reſpeQ to its preſent ſtate, the Turks call it 
Cudfembaric : it is thinly inhabited; the walls are 
weak, and without baltions ; the ditch inconſiderable; 
the gates are fix in number, viz. Damaſcus, St. Ste- 
phen's, Herod's, Sterquilina, Bethlehem, and Mount 
Sion Gate; beſide the Golden Gate, which is ſhut up, 

on 
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on account of a prophecy which the Turks have among 
them, that by that gate the Chriftians are to take Je- 
ruſalem. The ſtreets are narrow, and the houles mean. 
Pilgrims and travellers, who flock from all rts, either 
through devotion or out of curiolity, are the principal 
ſupport of the city. A Turkith baſſa reſides here, to 
keep good order, collect the grand ſeignior's revenues, 
and protect the pilgrims from the infults of the Arabs. 

No European Chriſtian is | 0c. to enter the city 
till the requiſite duties are diſcharged; nor can a ſtranger 
ſafely ſtay here, without being upon good terms with 
the Latin fathers ; theſe eccleſiaſtics fubliſting by their 


time. It is ſeated on a pleaſant hill, in a fine 
plain, and enjoys a moſt excellent air. It 
convent of the Latins, another of the G 
another of the Armenians, and is annually reforty 
by a great number of 25. arm and travellers, ay 
convents have doors which open into the chape! xi 
holy manger : for the place where the bleſſed Rev 
was born, and the manger in which he was lag, 
ſhewn to this day. 

The moſt judicious travellers, upon an attentiye 
vey of many of the countries contained in Aſia Mi 


and which are celebrated in the Greek and kg 


forgeries, and pretending to guide travellers to ev 
ſor mentioned ba the ON and Sow Teſtament. * 
The principal object of the 
is 100 paces in length, and 60 in breadth : the workmen 
were obliged to reduce the hill to a plain area, in order 
to lay the foundation, but great precaution was uſed 
not to alter any part of it, where our Saviour's Paſſion 
was rich The ſcene of the Crucifixion is left 
entire, being about 12 yards ſquazg, and ſtands at this 
day fo much higher than the floor of the church, that 
it is aſcended to by 21 ſteps. The Holy Sepulchre, 
which was originally a cave hewn out in the bottom of 
the rock, may be now compared to a grotto ſtanding 
above gr and having the rock cut away, and le- 
velled all round. The walls of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre are of ſtone, and the roof of cedar; 
the eaſt end encloſes Mount Calvary, and the weſt the 
Holy Sepulchre ; the former is covered with a ſuperb 
cupola, ſupported by 16 large columns, and open at 
top. Over the altar there is another fine dome; the 
nave conſtitutes the choir, and the illes of the church 
contain the moſt remarkable places where the circum- 
ſtances of our Saviour's Paſhon were tranſacted, to- 
gether with the tombs of Godfrey and Baldwin, the 
two firſt Chriſtian kings of Jeruſalem. In the church 
of the Crucifixion, the hole is ſhewn in which it is ſaid 
the croſs was fixed. The altar has three croſſes richly 
adorned on it, particularly with four lamps of immenſe 
value, which are kept conſtantly burning. The cloiſter 
round the ſepulchre is divided into ſundry chapels. The 
Latins, who take care of the church, have apartments 
on the north-welt fide, but they are never ſuffered to go 
out; the Turks keeping the keys, and furniſhing them 
with proviſions * A 9 Some grand cere- 
monies are performed at Eaſter, repreſenting Chriſt's 
paſſion, crucifixion, death, and reſurrection. 

Bethlehem is diſtant between fix and ſeven miles from 
eruſalem, to pe uh weſt in the way to Hebron: it 
ies in north lat. 31 2335 min. in 65 deg. 30 
min. long. Anciently 1 ue the City % He 
having been the birth-place of the royal plalmiſt. It 
was mores called 2 or Ephratah; ſee Geneſis 
XXXV. 19. It was originally built by the Jebuſites, and 
both Jerom and Euſeblus allure * * — — 

Jeſſe, the father of David, was here ſhewn in their 

3 


pilgrims is the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, fixated upon Mount Calvary. It 


hiſtory, fully vindicate all that has been ſaid by @ 
and profane writers, of their _ ſtrength, fer 
and population; though it muſt be confeſſed, thy 
preſent, through the Turkiſh indolence and tym 
they are either totally forſaken, or a theatre of g 
The fites of ancient cities are ſtill diſcernible, af 
luxurious is nature in thoſe countries, that in 8 
places ſhe triumphs over her forlorn condition. } 
Paleſtine and Judea, the moſt deſpicable at preſeg 
all thoſe countries, lie buried within the luxurig 
their own ſoil. 

The Turks ſeem icularly fond of repreſeas 
Judea in the moſt deſpicable colours, and have 
a thouſand talſehoods concerning it, which, being 
fully p ed among ourſelves, have impoſed g 
weak Chrittians. The late Rev. Dr. Shaw, . prod 
of Greek, at Oxford, who ſeems to have enn 
that country with an uncommon degree of acc 
and was qualified by the ſoundeſt philoſophy tom 
the moſt juſt obſervations, ſays, that were the! 
Land as well cultivated as in former times, it 
be more fertile than the very beſt parts of Syra 
Phoenicia, becauſe the ſoil is 2 much m 
and, every thing conſidered, yiel — 4 crops. T1 
fore the barrenneſs, he further remarks, of which k 
authors complain, does not proceed from the m 
unfruitfulneſs of the country, but from the want d 
habitants, the indolence which prevails among dhe 
who poſſeſs it, and the perpetual diſcords and dem 
tions of the petty princes who ſhare this fine cou 
Indeed the inhabitants can have but little inclinati 
cultivate the carth. In Paleſtine, = Mr. W. 
we have often ſeen the huſbandman fowing, 20 
panicd by an armed friend, to prevent his being is 
of the ſeed.” And, after all, whoever ſows, is ® 
tain whether he ſhall ever reap the harveſt. 
Some part of Paleſtine revived. under the go 
ment of Sheik Daher, the ally of the famous Ali! 
He enlarged the buildings and walls of St. Jan 
Acre, formerly Ptolemais, and ſhewed h a 
to the Chriſtians. Its inhabitants were lately com 
at 40,000. Caifa, which ſtands on the deci 
Mount Carmel, diſtant about twenty miles from 
was allo new built and enlarged by Daher. 

The ancient Joppa, now Jaffa, 30 miles welt 
Jeruſalem, ſtands on a rocky hill, hath an bares 
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| veſſels, and its circumference is about two miles. 
number of inhabitants is 7000. I he weſtern part 
he town 15 inhabited by Chrittians, : 
The preſent ſtate of Ramah is deplorable, its walls 
no in decay, and molt of the houſes empty, though 
number of inhabitants is ſtill between g and 3000. 
Not a houſe is ſtanding of the once magnificent cit 
laren, but the remains of the walls teſtify its for- 
grandeur. 2 . ; 
arotns is about two miles in circumference ; the in- 
ants are near gooo, and moſtly Mahometans: An 
ſtructure is ſhewn here, with fine marble pillars, 
© is ſaid to be the houſe that Sampſon pulled down, 
n inſulted by the Philiſtines. 
Aa is ſtill reſpectable; it extends from eaſt to weſt 
e miles, and is a mile in breadth, divided into the 
and new town. The laſt is inhabited by the interior 
ks and Arabs: the number of the inhabitants is reck- 
{ to be 26,000. It is about five miles from the fea, 
outlide the town is a market for the countzy peeple 


are not permitted to enter the ton. Ihe country 
und is very fertile; but corn, oil, Wine, honey, becs- 
* flax, and cotton, are its chief produce. * 

t may be a queſtion with ſome, whether tho coun- 
s of Aſia could ever be reſtored to their ancient 
adeur, trade, and population; but 1 apprehend that 
duld now be impoſſible,! Jet the "Turkith govern- 
t be ever ſo benehcent, to divert commerce ( with- 
which all attempts of that kind muit be ble from 
European channels. Ihere can, however, be no 
tion, that a government leſs brutal and bigoted than 
of the Turks might make che natives a powerful, 
Fel as a happy people within themſelves : the miſ- 
une is, that the Greeks, Armenians, and other ſocts 
Ariftians there, partake but too much of the Turkiſh 
idity. Though they ate not ſuffered to wear white 
ans, or to ride on horteback, and are ſubjected to a 
and indignities and miteries, and are even, in many 
es, far more numerous than their oppreſſors; yet 10 
ct 1s their ſpirit, that they make no efforts for their 
deliverance, and are contented under all their mor- 


$ becauſe they muſt, otherwiſe ſtarve; and they dare 

enjoy even the property they acquire, leſt it thould 
uicovered to their tyrants, who would convert it to 
r own ute, as though they were lawfully entitled 


* 


e are no people in the world, who, from advantage 
tuation, and vaſt extent of empire, ſeem more 2 
ted for monopolizing the trade of the whole eaſt, 
the Turks. They poſſeſs the navigation of the 
8 the Levant, and the Red-Sca, which un- 
tedly affords them greater opportunities of import- 
the rich merchandizes of the eaſt, and diſtributing 
al over Europe, than any other power. But ſuch 
It indolence of this people, that thoſe great objects 


diſpoſe of  thejr commodities to the inhabitants, for 


ations. If they are leſs indolent than their oppreſſors, , 


ich reſpe& to their commerce and mats 


are little attended to. "The cities of Tyre, Sidon, and 


Alexandria, formerly the chief emporiums for trade in 
the univerſe, are now-of no conſequence, but are en- 
tirely overlooked, | | 

The Turks have but few merchant-ſhips, and never 
attempt diſtant voyages; fo that the Engliſh, French, 
Dutch, and other European nations, retort thither with 
the commoditics of their reſpective countries, and return 
laden with thoſe of Turkey: even the inland trade of 
the empire, which is exceeding trifling, is carried on by 
Jews and Armenians. — 

Their articles for export are coffee, rhubarb, turpen- 
tine, ſtorax, gyms, opium, galls, maſtic, emery, Lem- 
nian-bole, pomegranate-ſhells, ſponges, dates, wine, oil, 
hes, "raiſins, mother of pearl, box-wood, ſaffron, and 
lome other articles; to which may be added, the prd- 
duce of their manufactures, conſiſting of ſilks, burdets, 
cottons, dimitics, waxed-linen, ſhazreen-kins, blue, red, 
and yellow Morocco-leathes, carpets, and ſoap. 

The traffic of the human ſpecies, though ſhocking to 
human nature, is carried on in a very extraordinary de- 
gree in Turkey; ſ they not only fel] their flaves of 
both ſexes, but alſo beautiful young girls, who are pur- 
chaſed, particularly by the Jews ur Circaſſia, Georgia, 
and other parts, and again fold to ſupply the ſeraglios 


of the grand ſeignior, and other great men. 


By the conititution and government eſtabliſhed in 
Turkey, the grand ſeignior is one of the moſt deſpotic 
princes upon earth, having an abſolute power of life and 
death over all his ſubjects; 'of the juſtice of which they 
are fo entirely perſuaged, that they never make any re- 
ſiſtance, but ſubmit with milinefs to the firſt order he 
iſſues for taking away their goods, and even their yes. 
This exceſs of obedience is taught them by their reli- 
gion; and, labouring under the force of this prejudice, 
even the chief officers of the empire conclude it to be 
their | higheſt: good- fortune and glory to end their days 
by the hand or command ot their ſoverei gn. Ihe whole 
extent of the Turkiſh empire, lands, and houſes, are 
his property, and at his ſole-diſpoſal, except lands an- 
nexed to the church; which is a law that the Jews and 
Chriſtians avail themſelves of, to ſecure the enjoyment 
of their eſtates to poſterity : and fo. ſacred and inviolable 
has it been held, that there is no inſtance recorded in 
hiſtory of a ſultan's having even attempted to vio- 
late it. g 5 

The Aſiatic Turks hold their lands by a kind cf mi- 
litary tenure, being obliged to maintain horſes and men 
always in readineſs, againſt the grand ſeignior ſhall call 
them forth to.ſerve in the wars. At his inauguration, 
this prince obliges himſelf to govetn within the compals 
of the Mahometan law; which is in fact no reſtriction 
at all, for this-very law ſtyles him the mouth and inter- 
preter of it, and endows him with a power to alter and 
annul the moſt fixed and ſettled rules, or at leaſt to diſ- 


penſe with them when they prove an obſtacle to his go- 


vernment. But notWithitanding this deſpotic power, 
if he acts conttary to the humours ot the people; parti- 
g A cularty 
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cularly the janiffaries, he is in danger of being 
and alſo 
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fed, 
put to death; therefore upon the leaſt ſug- 


tion of the diſaffection or miſconduct of his minit- 
ters, he cauſes them to be murdered, or at leaſt dif- 
»raced ; and frequently ſaves himſelf from the general 
- fory, by throwing the whole blame of any mal-admi- 


nitration upon the 


the 


vizier, and facrihcing him to 
iblic reſentment. | 


here is a gradation of the great officers of late in 


Turkey; of whem are the grand vizier, or prime mi- 


niſter 


; the captain-baſhaw, or admiral; the mufti, or 


high · prieſt; the viziers of the bench, or of three baſha ws 
tails, fo denominated from three horſes tails being car- 
ried before them when they march; theſe fit in the 
divan, or courts of juſtice, with the mufti ; the kadi- 


laſquiers, or chief juſtices of 


and diſtricts under the 


provinces ; the begler- 
or viceroys ; the baſhaws, or governors of towns 
lerbegs ; the kaimacau, or 


governor of Conſtantinople; the grand vizier has a de- 
-puty, who is likewiſe ſtyled kaimacan : the reis-effendi, 


or lord-chancellor and ſecreta 


of ſtate; and the teſ- 


terdar, or lord-treaſurer. - There are likewiſe the a 


of the Janitfaries, the 
the Siluds, and fome others. 
ſeraglio are, the kitlar 


aga of the Spahis, the aga of 
The chief officers of the, 


, who is ſuperintendent of 


the women, and has the command of all the black eu- 


nuchs; the cap 


whate 


, Who has the command of all the 
petitions intended for | 


1-aga 
cunuchs, and to whom all 


the fulran are firſt delivered. | 
The officers, both civil and. military, with the beſt 
rt of their forces, are feldom compoſed of Turks, 
but conlift chiefly of the children of Tartar or 


.Chrittian thaves taken in war, or renegadoes. 


malt 
while 


Ihe 
beautiful, well-made, and ſfprightly of theſe, 
exceeding young, are preſented to the grand 


ſeigniot; and ſuch as he approves of, are admitted into 
the ſeraglios of Conſtantinople, Adrianople, and Pera, 


where they 


Ichoglans. Being circumciſed, they 


are. educated under the appellation of 
are firſt taught 


filence, and a modeſt, humble behaviour; and as they 
advance in years, they are inſtructed in the Mahometan 


religion, the Turkith language, and afterwards the | 


*Perhtan, and Arabic. When fit for manly exerciſes, 
they are taught the uſe of arms, and fuch other ſci- 
-cnccs as may render them ferviceable to the ſtate, and 
ate advanced, and their ſalaries augmented, according 


to their proficiency. 


When any poſt becomes vacant, 


it is filled by one of theſe ; but none are preferred out 
of the ſeraglio before they have attained the age of 


forty. 


Theſe men, however, being tutored in the 


{chool of adveriny,-and arriving at pre-eminence, are 
generally as diſtngwihed for abilities, as deficient in 
virtur. They policfs all the diflimulation, intrigue, 
and corruption, which often accumpanies ambition in 
an humble rank ; and they have a further reaſon for 


——— the 


os 


people, becauſe they are uncertain how 
they may polls the dignities to which they are 


arrived. The adminaſtration_ of jultic$, therefore, is 


* 


* 


| 


—— 


| 
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| four-pence haltpenny ; the groth, about three 


is a bag of fifteen thouſand ducats; a 
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extremely corrupt over the Whole empire, which 
owing, not to the laws of the kingdom, u hich 

uitable, but to the iniquitous conduct and my 
of the judges. * Beſides theſe Ichoglans, ths 
children in theſe ſeraglios called Azamoglans, wy 
trained up for inferior employments: Among 6 
tan's attendants, are a number of mutes and a 
the former of which converſe by ſigns with grey 
dineſe, and the latter divert the court by their 
foonery. 

The revenues of the grand ſeignior are immenſs 
it is impoſſible to aſcertain the exact ſum. Acc 
to Baron de 'T ott, they are eſtimated on the re 
amount to 25,400,000]. but produce effeRivel 
q,200,0001.” to the public. hey ariſe from thei 
toms, the produce of the demeſne lands, the 0 
tion or poll-tax, impoſed on every ſubject of ti 
pire who is not a Mahometan ; towards which 
rich pay thirty ſhillings a year, tradeſmen fifterg 
lings, and common labourers fix ſhillings and 
pence halfpenny. Beſides this, are the annual t 
id by the Cham of the Crim Tartars, the Prag 
oldavia, Walachia, the little republic of Raguly 
part of Mingrelia, together with half a million 
ally from E All theſe, however, are incor 
able, when compared to the vaſt ſums extortedh 
ſultan from his viceroys and great officers of ſtat 
der the plauſible appellation of preſents. I 
raiſes vaſt ſums by the confiſcations of the eſtitz 
effects of his miniſters, whom, if they happen 
immoderately rich, he frequently puts to death, i 
pretence of miſconduct. He is likewiſe heir tog 
officers and miniſters; who, after diſtreſſing they! 
they are appointed to govern, in order to amals 
gious wealth, are obli to leave it at his & 
when they die; and it is ſeldom that genecoſitypn 
him to beſtow any conſiderable part on the relati 
the deceaſed. ' , 

In Turkey, the current coin conſiſts of gold a 
ver, there being no copper or braſs money. Tit 
coins are the altines or ducats, and. the zechinos. 
former are worth about ſeven ſhillings and il 
and the latter about nine ſhillings. The ſilver? 
are, the afper, worth three halfpence ; the pan 


the krip, about eleven-perice, and the ſolgs, 
two ſhillings and two-pence farthing. - The 3 
filver- of all countries go for their full mary 
urſe is 
hve hundred thouſand crowns, and of theſe the! 
makes his common preſents ; but thoſe he pre 
his ſultanas or favourites, are called golden puts 
contain thirty thouſand crowns. l 
As to the Turkiſh military and marine ® 
their armies, even in time of peace, are very! 
rous ; and the chief part of them conſiſt of a kh 
militia, amounting to ſeveral hundred thoufa 

whom their leaders are obliged to conduct 
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ver the government requires their ſervice; 
A 9 = Timar-ſpahis, and are in fact 
I horſe; theſe amount to about 265,000 effective 
n: but there is another body of cavalry, called Spa- 
who are about 42,000 in number, and form the 
nd ſeignior's horſe-guatd. The chief dependence of 
empire, however, is upon the janiſſaries, or infan- 
who ate eſteemed the beſt foldiers in the Turkiſh 
is, and on whom. they principally depend in an 
gagement: their number is about 25,000 men, who 
quartered in and near Conſtantinople, Theſe fre- 
ently grow mutinous, and have ſometimes proceeded 
far as to depoſe the ſultan, Ihey receive their pay 
m the treaſury, are educated in the ſeraglio, and 
ned up from their infancy to the uſe of arms. 
ere are not leſs than 100, ooo foot ſoldiers, ſcattered 
every province of the empire, who procure them- 
es to be regiſtered in this body, in order to enjoy 
privileges ol janiſſaries, which are very great, be- 
ludject to no juriſdiction but that of the aga, or 
ef commander of their corps. 
he titles of the emperor are ſwelled with all the 
p of eaſtern magnificence. He is ſtyled by his ſub- 
bs. The Shadow of God, a God on Earth, 
r to the Sun and Moon, Diſpoſer, of all Earthly 
ns, &c. The grand ſeignior's arms are, Vert, a 
ſcent argent, creſted with a turban, charged with 
e black plumes of heron's-quills, with this motto, 
DNEC TOTUM IMPLEAT ORBEM, i. e. Until he ſhall 
the whole world. 
he grand ſeignior's ſeraglio conſiſts of a collection 
beautiful young women, chiefly ſent as preſents 
the provinces and Greek iſlands, molt of them 
vg the children of Chriſtian parents. The brave 
nce Heraclius hath for ſome years paſt aboliſhed 
infamous tribute of children of both ſexes, for- 
ly paid every year by Georgia to the Porte. The 
der of women in the harem depends on the taſte 
the reigning .monarch, or-ſultan : Selim had 2coo, 
met had dut goo, and the preſent ſultan hath 
ly 1600. On their admiſſion, they are committed 
c care of old ladies, taught to ſew and embroider, 
uc, dancing, and other accompliſhments, and fur- 
ned with the richeſt clothes and ornaments. They 
leep in ſeparate beds, and between every fifth there 
preceptreſs. Their chief governeſs is called Katon 
ga, or governs of the noble young ladies. There 
tot one ſervant among them, for i the 
t on one andther by rotation: the laſt that is en- 
, ſerves her who preceded her and herſelf. Theſe 
es are ſcarcely ever ſuffered to go abroad, except 
n che grand ſeignior removes from one place to ano- 
„ When a troop of black eunuchs conveys them to 
boats, which ate encloſed with lattices and linen 
ans; and when they go by land, they are put into 
3 ms my ſignals arc made at Lyme: diſtances, 
otice, that none approach t s through 
they mach. The boats of the barem, which 
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carry the grand ſeignior's wives, are manned with twen- 
ty-four rowers, and have white covered tilts, ſhut al 
ternately by Venetian blinds. 1 
Whenever the ladies are permitted to walk in the 
gardens oi the ſeraglio, all people are ordered to retire, 
and on ſide there is a guard of black eunuchs, 
with ſabres in their hands, while others go their 
rounds, in order to hinder any perſon from ſeeing 
them. If unfortunately any one is found in the gar- 
den, either through ignorance or inadvertence, he is 
undoubtedly killed, and his head brought to the feet of 
the grand — who gives a reward to the guard for 
their vigilance. Sometimes the ſultan goes into the 
gardens to amuſe himſelf when the women are there; 
and it is then that they make uſe of their utmoſt ef- 
forts, by dancing, ſinging, ſeducing geſtures, and amo- 
rous blandiſhments, to enfnare the affections of the 
monarch. He is not allowed to tale a virgin to his 
bed, except during the folemn feſtivals, and on occa- 
ſion of ſome extraordinary rejoicings, or the arrival of 
ſome good news. Upon fuch occaſions, if the ſultan 
chooſes a new companion to his bed, he enters into 
the apartment of the women, who are ranged in files 
by the than > to whom he ſpeaks, and intimates 
the perſon he likes beſt; but does not throw the 
handkerchief to her, as is generally afferted and 
believed. | 
As ſoon as the grand ſcignior has choſen the girl that 
he has deſtined to be the partner of his bed, all the 
others follow her to the bath, waſhing and perfuming 
her, and dreſſing her ſuperbly, conducting her, ſinging, 
dancing, and rejoicing, to the bed- chamber of the 
ſultan, who is generally, on ſuch an occalion, already 
in bed. Scarcely has the new- elected favourite entered 
the chamber, introduced by the grand eunuch who is 
upon guard, than ſhe kneels down; and when the ſul- 
tan calls her, the creeps into bed to him at the foot of 
the bed, if he. does not. order her, by ſpecial grace, to 
ee by the fide : after a certain time, upon a ſig- 
nal given by the ſultan, the governeſs of the girls, with 
all her ſuite, enter the apartment, and take her back 
again, conducting her with the ſame ceremony, to the 
women's apartments; and it by good-fortune ſhe be- 
comes pregnant, and is delivered of a boy, the is called 
aſaki-ſultaneſs, that is to ſay, ſultaneſs-mother. For 
the firſt ſon, the has the honour te be crowned, and 
ſhe has the liberty of forming her court, by way of 


diſtinRion. Eunuchs are alſo aſſigned for her guard, 


and for her particular fervice. No other ladies, though 
delivered boys, are either crowned or maintain- 
ed in ſuch a coſtly manner as the. firſt; however, 
they have their fervice apart, and handfome appoint» 


ments. 


After the death of the ſultan, the mothers of the 
male children are {hut wp in the old feragho, Trom 
whence they cau never come out any more, unleſs any 
of their ſons aſcend the throne. A writer of credit in- 
forms us, that the female flave who becomes the (0A 
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ther of a ſultan, and lives long enough to fee her fon 
mount the throne, is the only woman who, at that pe- 
riod alone, a-quires the diſtinction of ſultana- mother: 
the is till then in the interior of her priſon with her 
ſon. The title of Bache-Kadun, principal woman, 15 
the felt dignity of the grand ſeignior's hatem; and the 
hath a larger allowance than thoſe who have the title 
of ſecond, third, and fourth woman, which is the num: 
ber of free women allowed by the Koran. 
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A Compaxprovs HisTory of the OG PRaGREss, 


and ESTABLISHMENT of the Tus. 


THE ſouthern and more fertile parts of Aſia have, 
at different periods, been conquered by that Warlike 
and hardy race of men who inhabit the vali} country 
known to the Micicnts by the name of Scythia, and 
among the moderns by that of T artary, One tribe of 
theſe people, called Turks, or Turcomans (which name 
ſigrhes wandercrs) extended its conqueſts under vari- 
ous leaders, and during feveral centunes, from the 
ſhore of the Caſplan-Sca, to the Streights of the Dar- 
.danclies. Having been long reſident in the capacity of 
body guards about the courts of the Saracens, they em- 
braced the doctrine of Mahomet, and acted for a con- 
ſiderable time as mercenaries in the armics of contend- 
ing princes. Their chief reſidence was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Caucaſus, from whence they re- 
- moved to Armenia-Major, and after being employed 
as mercenat ies by the ſultans of Perſia, they ſeized that 
kingdom about the year 1037, and ſpread their ravages 
over ail the neighbouring countries. Bound by their 
religion to make converts to Mahometaniſm, they ne- 
ver were without a pretence for invading and plunder- 
ing the doininions ol the Greek emperors, and were 
ſometimes commanded by very able generals. On the 


— 
| wok the name of Othmans from that leader; gg 
pellation of Turks, as it ſignifies in the original u 
derers, or baniſhed men, being conſidered by then 
term of reproach. | 
Othman may with propriety be ſtyled the fount 
the Turkith empire, and was ſucceeded by a 18 
the molt warlike princes that are mentioned in his 
About the year 1357 they paſſed the Helleſpon, J 
got a footing in Europe, and Amurath ſettled te 
of his empire. at NN which he took in 
year go: under him the order of janiffaric 
eſtablithed. Such were their-conqueſts, that Bait 
after conquering” Bulgaria, and defeating the G 
Emperor Sigiſmund. Taid ſtiege to. Conftantinogly 
hopes of ſubjecting all the Greek empire 10 his d 
ence. His greatnets and infolence provoked Tame 
a Tartarian prince, who was jult then returned 
his caltern conqueſts, to declare war again{t him, 
deciſive battle was fought between thoſe rivil g 
uergrs, in Natolia, in the plain where Pompey deſg 
Mithridates, when Bajazet's forces were cut to pix 
and he himſelf taken priſoner, and ſhut up inay 
cage, where he ended his days. | 
This was a dreadtul blow to the Othmaas ; but 
ſucceſſors of Lamerlane, by declaring war again 
another, gave the Turks an opportunity of recov 
the prodigious loſs they had ſuſtained, and of becag 
more powerful than ever; and though their careet 
| in forne meature checked by the valour of the Yeu 
ans, Hungarians, and the famous Scanderheg, 2 pat 
of Epirus, nevertheleſs they gradually reduced the 
| minions of the Greek emperors; and, after 2 
ſiege, Mahomet II. took Conſtantinople in 14 
Thus, aſter an exiſtence of ten centuries, from inf 
commencement under Conſtantine the Great, 
the  cattern empire; an event which had been! 
foreſeen, and was owing to many caultes; the 


declenſion of the caliphate, of empire of the Saracens, [was, the total degoneracy and luxuty of the Ul 
they made themlelves matters of Paleſline; aud the vi- emperors themſclyes, their courts and families; thel 
ting the holy city of Jernſalem being then part of the | like their ſubjets had to the popes, and the wel 
;Chriltian exerciſes, in-which they had been tolerated | church, one of their'patriarchs having declared 
. by the Saracens, the I urks laid the European pilgrims | licly to a Romith legate, That ke would rathel 


under ſuc h heavy contributions, andexercited ſuch horri- 
ble crucincs upon the Chriſtian inhabitants of the coun- 
try, as gave rifle to the famous cruſades, of which 


an ampic account is given in another part of this 


work 
The Greek emperors were. unfortunately more jea- 
lous of the Chriſtians than of the Turks; and though 
after oceans of blood were ſpilt, a Chriſtian kingdom 
was erected at Jeruſalem, under Godfrey of Boulogne, 
2 3 nor his ſucceſſors were able to maintain it, 
y any real power they poſſeſſed. About the ycar 1299, 
the T urks — CS their dominions of fn lde. 
And 12 themſelves, under Othman, of ſome of 
the. fineſt provinces in Aſia, of Nice, and Pruſa, in 
. Bithynia, which Othman made; his capital, and, as it 
were, firſt embodied them into a nation; hence they 
| 


* 


| remains of the ancient Greeks fill exiſt, as we 


a turban than the pope's tiara upon the great au 
Conſtantinople.“ But as the Turks; when the 
tended their conqueſts, dil, not exterminate the 
| quered nations, but reduced them to ſubjectiony 


already obſerved, particularly in Conttantinop's 
the neighbouring illands, where, tholigh grievouf 
| prefiſed, they profeſs Chriſtianity under their ov 
| triarchs of Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch 
- Jeruſalem; and the Armenians have three par? 
more wealthy than thoſe of-the Greek church, 0 
count of their, people being richer, and mor 
verfant in trade. It is ſaid that the modern Vi 
though pming under the - tyrannical your” y 
*Turkith government, -{till preſerve ſomewhat 0 
exterior appearance, though nothing ol ood 5 
1 — 5 
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aoles, by which their anceſtors were fo long and 
neiples, 8 , , 
eminently diſtinguiſned. 
he conqueſt of the capital was followed by the 
ion of all Greece; and from this time the 
ks have been looked upon as an Euro an power, 
| as having acquired a contiderable weight in the po- 
cal balance of affairs. 
_ 1415, Mahomet paid the debt of nature, and 
cdoccceded on the Othman throne by Bajazet IT. 
at prince carried on a war againſt the Hungarians | 
| Venctians, as well as againſt the Perſians and 
ptians; but falling ill of the gout, he became in- 
ent, was haraſſed with family differences, and at 
2th, by order of his ſecond fon, Selim, he was poi- 
ed by a Jew phyſician. 
lim, perſuaded that he could never poſſeſs the 
me in peace, while any other prince of the Oth- 
In race ſubſiſted, purſued the barbarous policy of the 
and canſed his eldeſt brother, Achmet, to be 
poled, with many other princes of the Othman 
He continued the war againſt the Sophis of 
fa, and the Prince of Mount Taurus, aud de- 
ted their forces; but finding himſelf unable to pe- 
rate into the Perſian dominions, he turned his arms 
nt Egypt, which, after many bloody battles, he 
ved, in the year 1517. He was alſo ſucceſsful in 
Leſſer Aſia, where he made himſelf maſter of 
ppo, © Antioch, Tripoli, Damaſcus, Gaza, and 
ral other places. He was ſucceeded, in 1520, by 
ſon 
boliman the Magnificent, the greateſt prince that 
filled the throne of Othman. Availing himſelf of 
fatal differences which prevailed among the 
nltian powers, he befieged and took Rhodes, 
ing the knights from that ifland to Malta, which 
| given them by the Emperor Charles V. The 
Im of Soliman, after this, was a continual war with 
Chriſtian powers, and generally ſucceſstul, both 
a and land. He took Buda, the metropolis of 
Agar) at that time, and Belgrade, and carried off 
200,000 captives. This happened A. D. 1526; 
txo years afterwards, he advanced into Auſtria, 
beſreged Vienna, but retired on the approach of 
aries V. he miſcarried alſo in an attempt he made 
ag Ille of Malta. Dying in 1566, he was ſuc- 
2 9 
lim, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Soliman, who conti- 
the wars begun by his father againſt the Chriſti- 
but without his good fortune. The Turkiſh fleet, 
ch was now very powerful, was totally defeated by 
Chriſtians, in the battle of Lepanto. This blow 
NM annihilated the Turkiſh navy, and had the vic- 
been properly purſued by the Chriſtians, eſpeci- 
dle Spaniards, Selim had tottered on his throne. 
"ences and jealouſies prevailing among them, 
pac of the Turks ſubſided, they ſoon recovered 
tuns, and their army again became formidable ; 
heir marine has never ſince been able to face that 
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of the Chriſtians. Selim died in 1575, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his ſon, | 
Amurath III. who carried on a ſucccſiſul warpgainit 

the Perſians, and obliged them to code Fauris, Leflis, 
and many*rher cities to the Turks. He was alſo for- 
tunate in his wars againſt the Hungarians, and made 
himfelf maſter of the fortreſs of Raab. His whole 

reign was indeed a continual war, the operations of 


which were various; ſometimes fortune attended the 


Othman ſtandards, and ſometimes thoſe of the enemy. 
Aſter a reign of eighteen years, Amurath paid the debt 
of nature, and his fon, 

Mahomet III. aſcended the Turkiſh throne. The 
moſt - memorable tranſactions of the "reign of this 
71 are his cruelties. At his acceſſion to the throne, 
ie cauſed nineteen of his brothers to be ſtrangled: and 
as ten of his father's concubines weg ſuppoſed to be 
pregnant, he cauſed theſe unhap . of his jea- 
louſy to be thrown into the ſea. But though he waded 
to the throne through a ſea of blood, he did not long 
enjoy it. He died of the plague in the year 1604. 

Achmet ſucceeded to the Turkiſh throne on the 
death of his brother, and carried on an unſuccefsful 
war againſt the Perſians : but though his army was de- 
feated in Afta, and feveral towns taken from him, yet 
his forces in Hungary were vitorious, and obliged the 
Auſtrians to fign a in 1606, by which Achmet 
was allowed to retain all the conqueſts he had made. 
Soon after this peace, Achmet died, and 

Oſman, his fon, then only fixteen years of age, ſuc- 
ceeded him. He was a prince of great hopes, and 
ſeemed formed for governing a turbulent people; but 
being unſucceſsful in his wars inſt Poland, he was 
put to death by the Janiſſaries, whoſe power he intend- 
cd to have reduced. He was ſucceeded by 

Morad IV. who, after à long conteſt with 
the Perſians, wade himſclf- maſter of the city of 
Bagdad. 

brahim, his brother, ſuccecded him in the Othman 

throne, in 1640, but being a worthleſs, inactive prince, 
he was firangled in the feraglio by the Janiflaries, 
in 1648. | 

Mahomet I'V. ſucceeded Ibrahim, and carried on a 
long war againſt the Venetians. During bis reign, 
Candy was taken by the Turks, after a ftege of thirty 
years, and the loſs of 180, c ; men. A bloody war 
lacceedsd between the Turks and Imperialiſts, in 
which the former were fo ſucceſsful, that they laid 
ſiege to Vienna; but were forced to raiſe it with great 
loſs, by John Sobieſki, King of Poland. 'I his mit 
fortune cauſed a ferment in Conſtantinople, Nakhomet? 
was ſhut up in priſon, and * 

Soliman II. Mahomet's brother, was placed upon 
the throne. The ftandards of this prince were equally- 


unfortunate, nor was his brother, Achmet II. more face: 


ce(sful : the Turks were beaten n almoit every action, ' 
and victory ſeemed to have to al; deſerted che Oth- 


man forces. Perſuaded that many of the late mis or- 
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tunes were owing to the want of abilities in the Turkiſh 
nerals, 

Mustapha II. who mounted the throne in 1696, 
headed his armics in perſon. But he was ſoon con- 
vinced that his opinion was too precipitately formed ; 
the celebrated Prince Eugene, who then commanded 
the Imperial armies, totally defeated him, and a peace 
was concluded between the Laperialifts and I urks, in 
the year 1699. This defeat terminated the reign of 
Muſtapha; he was depoſed, his multi beheaded, and his 
brot ber, , 

Achmet III. was placed upon the throne; This 

ince was more ſucceſstul ; he gave ſhelter at Bender 
to Charles XII. and terminated a ſucceſsſul war againſt 
the Ruſſians, by a peace concluded at Pruth. He alſo 
declared war againſt the Veuctians; but the numerous 
armies he levied for attacking the territories ol that re- 
ublic alarmed alf Europe, fo that the ſcene of action 
was tranſlated to Hungary. Eugene then commanded 
the Imperial army, and gave the Turks fo many re- 
ated defeats, that Achmet was forced to conclude an 
1nglorious e at Paſſarowitz, in 1718. Nor were 
the Turkiſh s mics more ſucceſsful in Atta; they were 
defeated by Kouli Khan, who had ſeized the throne of 
Perſia, Enraged at theſe repeated misfortunes, and 


alarmed at the progreſs of the Perſians, the populace 


demanded the heads of the vizicr, the chick admiral, 
and the ſecretary. Theſe were accordingly ſtruck off; 
but even this facrihce was not ſufficient to appeaſe the 
clamours of the people, Achmet himſelf was depoſed, 
and 

Mahomet V. advanced to the throne. This total 
change in the government did not however recall vic- 
tory to the ſtandards of Othman. Mahomet was as 
unfucceſsful as his predeceſſor, and at laſt obliged 
to acknowlcdge the uſurper Kouli Khan as Sophi of 
Perſia. 

The war being thus terminated in Aſia, Mahomet 
turned his arms againſt the Imperialiſts and Ruſſiaus: 
he was victorious in ſeveral actions with the former; 
Eugene was dead, and there was no other geacral of 
equal talents to ſupply his place: but Mis forces were 
not a match for the latter. Defeat ſuccecded defeat, 
and the progreſs of the Ruſſians was fo rapid, that 
Conſtantinople itſclf was threatened with a licge. Re- 
duced to this extremity, a haſty peace was coucluded 
with the emperor, and ſoon after another with the 
Ruſſians, both difadvantageous to the Turks. Maho- 
met died in 1754, and was ſucceeded by his brother 

Oſman III. who after a ſhort reign of three years, 
paid the debt of nature, and the crown was placcd 
vpon the head of Muſtapha III. This prince was 
born in 1723, and died on the 21ſt of January 1774, 
whilſt engaged in an unſucceſsful war againſt the Ruf- 
fians, of which ſome account will be given in our hiſ- 
tory of Ruſſia, 

Abdul Hamed, or Achmet IV. grand ſeignior, was 
born in 1710, and ſucceeded to the throne of Turkey 


* 


on the death of Muſtapha, his brother ; he had 4 
ſons and three daughters. 
Ia the courſe of the war between Muſtapha aud 
Empreſs of Ruflia, a conſiderable Ruſſian fleet x 
titted out, which ſet fail from the Baltic, with 2 

of ſhaking the remote parts of the Archipelago, 
fleet firſt failed to Minorca, and departing from t 
in the beginning of February 1770, ſhaped. its c 
for the Morea, Count Orlow, the Ruſſian admigd 
having debarked ſuch land furces as he had will! 
at Maina, which lies a lutle to the weltward of 
tapan, and about filty miles to the ſourh-weſt of Mi 
tra, the ancient Sparta, the Marriotes, the deſcends 
of che Lacedzmonians, and who {till polleiled t 
country of their anceſtors, under ſubjection to | 
grand ſeignior, immediately flew to their arts in en 
quarter, and joined the Rullians by. thouſands, fn 
their averſion to the tyranny oi the T urks. They 
Greeks followed their example, or rather only wi 
to hear the arrival of the Ruiſiaus, to do what they 
long intended; and the whole Morea ſcemed as 
where in motion. The open country was quid 
over-run, aud Mititra, Arcadia, and ſeveral other plag 
as ſpeedily taken, while. the Ruflian ſhips tha 
been ſeparated, or that put into Italy, arcived ſucg 
ſively, and landed their men in different qu 
where every {mail detachment ſoon ſwelled to a | 
army, and the Turks were every-where attacked a 
tercepted. In the mean time the Greeks gave the 
mol looſe to their revenge, and cvery-where laugh 
ed the Turks without mercy ; and the rage and fi 
with which the inhabitants of the continent 
ſeized, extended itfelf to the iſlands, where allo! 
Turks were mallacred in great numbers. They wt 
indeed, unable to make head againit the Rufus 
Greeks in the field; their only protection was Is 
within their ſortreſſes. The mal-contents had ſo m 
increaſed ſince the firſt de barkation of the Ruta 
that they inveſted Napoli di Romania, Coriach, 
the caſtle of Patras, with ſeveral other places ot 1 
note. | 

Whilſt they were employed in theſe enterprizeh 
army of go, co men, compoſed chiefly of Aibai 
and Epirotcs, entered the Morea, commanded 0 
reſkier, Bathaw of Boſnia. 'T his 'Furkiſh genera: 
vered all the northern part of the peninſula, as 15% 
he appeared in it; and al the Greeks that Were 
in arms, or out of their villages, were inſtantly f 
death. The Ruflians were now driven back to # 
ſhips ; but about the ſame time another Ruſlan F 
dron, commanded by Admiral Elphinſton, arrived s 
England, to reinforce Count Orlow's armament. 
Turkich ficet alſo appeared, aud an obitinate eng 
ment was fought in the channel of Scio, which 0 
that illand from Natolia, or the Leffer Alla. 

The "Turkiſh fleet was conſiderably ſuperior in id 
conliſting of fifteen ſhips „ the ine, from (1X! 


. 


miucty guns, beides a number of chebeques a50 
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1 only ten ſhips of the line, and five frigates. 
ol the ſhips engaged with great reſolution, H t 
;s, on both ſides, tound various cauſes for not ap- 
ching ſufficiently near. But Spiritoff, a Ruthan 
ral, encountered 8 1 the 14 
| nine uns, Yard-arn vard-arm. e 
5 — 2 the greateſt fury, and at length 
o cloſe, that they locked ves together with 
opling-ir0ns, and other tackling. In this fituation, 
Kuſhans, by throwing hand-granades from the tops, 
he Turkiſh ſhip on fire, and as they could not now 
liſen:angled, both ſhips were in a little time equally 
games. Thus dreadfully circumſtance, without a 
Eblity of ſuccour, they at length blew up with 
oft terrible exploſion. The commanders and prin- 
officers on each fide were moſtly ſaved, but the 
eſt part of the crews were loſt. 

The dreadful fate of theſe ſhips, as well as the danger 
ole that were near them, produced a kind of pauſe 
both ſides; after which the action was renewed, and 
inued till night, without any material advantage on 
er fide. When it became dark, the Turkiſh fleet 
their cables, and ran into a bay on the coaſt of Na- 
: the Ruſſians ſurrounded them thus cloſely pent 
and in che night ſome fire-ſhips were ſucceſsfull 
eyed among the Purkiſh fleet, by the intrepid be- 
jour of Lieutenant Dugdale, an Engliſhman in the 
han ſervice, who, though abandoned by his crew, 
elf directed the operations of theſe veſſels of de- 
on. Ihe fire took place fo effectually, that in 
bours the whole fleet, except one man of war, and 
W galyes that were towed off by the Ruſſians, was 
ly deſtroyed; after which, they entered the harbour, 
bombarded and cannonaded the town, and a cattic 
protected it, with fuch ſucceſs, that a ſhot having 
n up the powder-magazine in the latter, both were 
iced to a heap of rubbiſh. Thus of a town, a 
en and a fine fleet, which had made « formidable 
arance at one o'clock, there was ſcarcely leit a veſ- 
at nine the ſame morning. 

we intend, in our account of Ruſſia, to notice 
ot the military tranſactions by land, in the war 
een that empire and Turkey, we ſhall only add 
Hat alter a moſt unfortunate war on the fide of 
Lurks, peace was at length concluded between 
an the Ruſſians, on the 21ſt of July 1774, a 
months after the acceſſion of the late grand feigmor, 
me IV. The emperor, Muſtapha III. left a 
men only in his th year; but as he was too 
o manage the reins of government, in the then cri- 
"avon of the 'UVurkith affairs, Muſtapha appointed 
otter to ?tucceed him in the throne; and to this 
. be intruſted the care of his infant fon, under 
, geſt terms of recommendation. The preſent 
> SIgNIOT is Stem Il. born in 761. 

great (PL 644 
2 * or the 1 uiks 10 tormidable, have been 
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in the whole to near thirty fail; the | 
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aſcribed to their perſeverance, their numerous Afatic 
armies, and an implicit ſubmiſſion to their oficers, la- 
ther than to any excellency in military Ciicipliac, or 
courage in war. The extenſion, as well as duration of 
their empire, may indeed, in ſome meaſure, be owing 
to the military inſtitution of the Janiffaries, = corps ori- 
ginally compoſed of the children of ſuch Chriſtian pa- 
rents as could not pay their taxes. Theie being CGol- 
lected together, were formed to the excreiſe of arms 
under the eyes of their officers in the ſeraglio: they 
were y in number about 40,000, and ſo exccl- 


lent was their diſcipline, that they were deemed to be 


invincible, and they ſtill continue to be the flower of 
the Turkiſh armies. But the Ottoman power is in a 
declining ſtate: the political ſituation of Europe, and 
the jealouſies that ſubſiſt among its princes, are now 
the ſureſt baſis of this empire, and the principal reaſon 
why theſe once haughty inhdels are ſuffered to remain 
any longer in pollefion of the fineſt provinces in 
the world. 


CGHRRF-VE 
EASTERN TARI ANV. 


Extent, Boundaries, Diviſions, Mountains, Rivers, 


Preduce, Animals, Inhabitants, Sc. 


HES E vaſt regions are 4000 miles in length, 
and £,400 in breadth ; being ſituated between 30 
and 150 deg. eaſt long. and go and 72 deg. north lat. 

Taken in its fulleſt extent, I artary is bounded by 
the Frozen-Ocecan on the north; by the Pacike-Occan 
on the eaſt; by China, India, Perſia, and the Caipian- 
Sea, 'on the ſouth; and by Muſcovy on the weft. But 
the accounts given us by geographers, reipecting the 
extent, limits, and ſituation of this country, are not to 
be depended upon entirely, fince the Empreis of Ruſſia 
and her miniſtry are ignorant of her preciſe limits with 
the Chineſe, Perſians, and other nations. 

One part of this extenſive territory is ſubject to the 
Chineſe empire, another is under the dominion of Ruſliaz 
and the third is independent. 

Its grand diviſions, ſubdiviſions, and chief towns, are 
as follow: | | 

The north-eaſt diviſion contains the Kamtſchatka 
Tartars, whoſe chief town is Kamtichatka ; and the 
Jakurſkoi-Tartars, whole chief town is Jakutſkoi. 

The ſouth- eaſt diviſion includes the I hibet and Mo- 
gul-Tartars, whoſe chief towns are Bratſki, Thibet, Fo- 
lon, Kudak, containing 985,380 ſquare miles. 

The north-weſt diviſion compriſes-Samoieda and Of- 
tiack : their chief towns are Mangaſia and Kortſkoi. 

The ſouth-weſt divikon contains Circaſhan 
Aftrachan-Tartary, whoſe chief towns are Lerki and 


of thoſe fuccettes which have ren- | Aſtrachan. 


The middle diviſton includes Siberia, with its chief. 
towny, 
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town, Tobolſk; Kalmuck-Tartary, and its chief town, 
Rakharia ; and Uſbeck-"Tartary, whoſe chief town is 
Samet cand; Kalmuck- iartary contains 850,000 ſquare 
miles, and Uſbecx- 1 artary 439,840. 

The chief mountains of Tartary are Caucaſus in Cir- 
caſa, and the mountains of Taurus and Ararat, fo con- 


tiguous to it, that they appear like a continuation of the 


fame mountain, which croſſes all Aſu from Mingrelia 
to the Indies; and the mountains of Stolp, in the 
north. 

Its ſeas are, the Frozen-Ocean, the Pacihc-Occan, 
and the Caipian. 

There are ſeveral lakes in Tartary, the moſt con- 
fiderable of which are the Baikal, the Kiſan, and the 
Kologal. 

Ide moſt remarkable rivers are, the Wolga, which 
runs a courſe of 2000 miles; the-Obey, which divides 
Aſia from Europe, the Tabol, Irtis, Ceneſa or ſenſka; 
the Argun, which divides the Ruſſian and Chinele em- 
pues; the Burrumpooter, and the Lena. 

As this country is of a vaſt extent from north to 
ſouth, conſequently the air, climate, foil, and produce, 
muſt be very diftcrent ; the ſouthern parts being in the 
fame latitudes with Spain, France, Italy, and part of 
Turkey; and the northern reaching beyond the arctic 
polar circle. 

The moſt uncomfortable regions are Nova Zembla 
and Ruſſian Lapland; the earth, which is covered with 
ſnow nine months in the year, being extremely barren, 
and every where incumbered with unwholeſome marſhes, 
uninhabited mountains, and impenetrable thickneſſes. 

Mr. Bell, who travelled with the Ruſſian ambaſſador 
to China, repreſents ſome parts of Tartary as fertile 
and deſirable countries, which, when cultivated, vield 
excellent fruits, particularly very large grapes; and the 
graſs grows ipontaneouſty to an amazing height, but 
the I artars have no idea of making it into hay. The 
common productions are, ſome wheat, rice, barley ; 
ſeveral kinds of roots, and pulſe, coffee, aloes, and va- 
rious other drugs. TI heir method of procuring early 
graſs for their cattle, particularly in Mongalia, is very 
extraordinary: during the high winds which blow here 
in ſpring, they ſet fire to the rank grafs ; this runs in a 
moſt amazing manner, and the flames frequently ſpread 
till their progreis is {topped by ſome river or barren 
hul. The following year the aſhes of this conſumed 
waſhed into the earth by the ſnow as it melts, 
prove ſuch excellent manure, that the young graſs 
iprings thicker than wheat, on the land thus prepared. 

Beſides other land and amphibious animals common 
in the north parts of Europe, fuch as bears, wolves, &c. 
there arc, in ſome parts of Tartary, camels, drome- 
daries, goats with yellow hair, ſquirrels, foxes, an 
arumal called hautchan, reſembling an elk; another 
ca led chulon or chalifon, which ſeems to be a fort of 
Iynx, a little creature called tacl-pe, and marmots. The 
la't of theſe animals are chiefly found on the hills in 
Mongalia, where they . burrow under the broad ſpread- 


grey colour, and ſomething larger than a ſwan; þ, 


| or never return to know his fate, Ihe reaſon | 


ing leaves of the rhubarb plants; to the gtoni 
which it is faid their dung, and their caſting , 
carth about the roots, greatly contribute. Ther 
are of a good ſize for the ſaddle, and very hag, 
they run wild till they are five or ſix years old, th, 
generally headſtrong. 4 
Near Aitrachan, there is a bird (by traveller, d 
to be the pelican) called by the Ruffians Baba 


a broad bill, under which hangs a bag that may ca 
uart or more; he wades near the edge of a jy 
on ſeeing a ſhoal or fry of ſmall fiſhes, fpreak 
wings, and drives them to a ſhallow, where he cok 
as many of them as he can into his bag, and then pg 
aſhore, cats them, or carries them to the young, 

The population of Tartary can never be alcertain 
but from ſome circumitances we muſt conclude, 
the number of inhabitants are by no means proportia 
to the extent of their country. Theſe people, a 
nally deſcended from the Scythians, are now genei 
divided into three diſtinct powers; the firſt are & 
known by the name of Tartars, the ſecond ar 
Calmucks, and the third the Monguls. The T 
properly ſo called, live to the weft of the Caſpianh 
The moſt confiderable of them are the Uſbecks, ſuby 
to Perſia; the Kara Kallpacks, the Nogais, aud 
Baſkirs, the two laſt being ſubject to Ruſia; and 
Dagheſtans, who depend on no power, and are 1 
ſavage and untractable than any of the reſt. 

In their perſons they are ly ſhort and & 
with broad faces, flat noſes, and ſmail but quick bw 
ou They continually thin their beards by plud 

hairs out by the roots, fo that they are (cart 
viſible. The women bear a ſtrong reſemblance t 
men, except in Circaſſia, where they are efteme 
remarkable beauties, and are admired for their wit 
addreſs. Many of them are found in the ſeragia 
the grand ſeignior, and other great perſonages, boi 
Turkey and Perha; being purchaſed of their part 
while exceeding young, by merchants, who cauic ua 
to be inſtructed in ſuch accompliſhments as may 
to enhance their value when offered to ſale. The | 
tarian women are famed for being honeſt, ſincere, 
in general very modeſt. Adultery is a crime Kay 
ever heard of among them. 

In theic diſpoſitions the Tartars are naturally calf! 
cheerful, always diſpoſed to laughter, and ſcarce 8 
experience either care or melancholy. They ae 
tremely hoſpitable to each other, and likewiſe to 
gers, who put themſelves under their protection. 
ideas of filial duty cannot be exceeded, and (ca 
equalled, by more poliſhed nations; but they © 
tunes carry them to what we muſt term, a cruel hel 
for if any of them are rendered infirm by age, of e 
with an incurable diſtemper, they build a {mall | 
near ſome river, into which they put the patient 
a quantity of proviſions, and then quitting him, ſe 


* 
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1 
| 
is ſtrange conduct is, that they do their pa- 
3 on po 1 ſending them to a better world; 
they believe in a future ſtate, and that virtue 
to happineſs, and vice to miſery: therefore, when 
pted by another to commit a bad action, they 
ily, if well-diſpoſed, reply in the following pro- 
. « Though a knife be ſharp, it cannot cut its 
| handle” Their only 1 is tending their 
hunting, managing their horſes ; for, being 
4 to horſemanſhip from their infancy, they ſel- 
on foot their dexterity in ſhooting at a 
is inconceivable, and frequently while in full gal- 
they will cleave a pole, at a conſiderable diſtance 
| them, with an arrow. They avoid all kind of 
r, and have few mechanics among them, except 
who make arms. In general, my lead a wan- 
g life, ſetting out in the ſpring, frequently ten 
and in a body, preceded by their flocks and herds; 
when they come to an inviting ſpot, they pitch 


1 they in {et forward in ſearch of another fer- 
plain. 1 of them live in huts half funk under 
nd, the fire being in the centre, with a hole juſt 
it in the roof to let out the fmoke, and round it 


eenches to fit or lie upon. This ſeems to be the 
en method of living among all the northern nations, 
Lapland eaſt ward, to the Japaneſe ocean. In the 


Ly burrows itſelf under ground, ner do they emerge 
n ull the ſucceeding ſpring. 

heir favourite food is horſe-fleſh, which they broil 
roalt, and ſometimes large pieces of it are ſmoked 
lied in the fun; but they never eat it raw, as is 


long marches, all their proviſions conſiſt of cheele, 
Wer dried curd, made up into little balls, which they 
and, mixing the powder with water, drink it. 
ame of the tribes are far more filthy than others, 
in this particular none excecd the Kamtſchatkans, 
ae ſaid never to waſh their hands or face, nor cut 
nails: they eat out of the ſame diſh with the dogs, 
but ever being waſhed, every thing about them 
$ of fiſh, and they never comb their heads. Both 
and women plait their hair in two locks, binding 
nds with ſmall cords. If any hair happens to ſtart 
ney ſew it down with thread, to make it lie cloſe, 
ich means their heads ſwarm with vermin, which 
icrape off with their hands. 

Tartars have very little money except what 
et tom the Ruſſians, and their a neighbours, 
Xnange for cattle : and with this they ſometimes 


uc, and other apparel for their women, whom 
leise purchaſe with cattle. 
e not very nice in their marriages, it not 
-nt 


> Common, in ſore of the more barbarous tribes, 
ather to marry his own daughter; and there is very 


ference made between the child of a concubine 


* 


only believed, unleſs compelled to it by neceſſity. 
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tents, and ſtay there till all the graſs is conſumed, ' 


hern provinces, as ſoon as the winter ſets in, every 


meal, but it is more frequently expended in cloths, | 
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or ſlave, and that of a wife, except that, among the heads 
of tribes, the wife's ſon is always preferred in the ſuc- 
ceſſion. But what is ſtill a greater hardſhip, every 
wife, when turned of forty, is degraded to the menial 
offices of a ſervant, and, as ſuch, muſt wait on the 
young wife who ſucceeds to her place. 

The Tartarian dreſs is ve — that of the men 
conſiſts of a ſhort jacket, with narrow ſleeves, made of 
deer-ſkins, with the fur outward, and trowſers and hoſe 
all of one piece. Moſt of the tribes ſhave their heads, 
except a lock behind, which is plaited, and hangs down 
their backs. They wear a cap turned up with fur, 
adorned on the top with a taſſel of red filk. The wo- 
men are dreſſed in looſe gowns, ornamented and bor- 
dered with different colours; they all wear ear-rings, and 
their hair plaited in ſeveral locks. Thoſe of moſt con- 
ſequence among them, wear ſilk garments in the 
ſummer. 

The inhabitants of Siberia are, like their anceftors, 
moſt of them idolaters. They conſiſt of many nations, 
entirely differing from each other in their manner of 
living, religion, language, and countznances. But in 
this they agree, that none of them follow agriculture, 
which is carried on by ſome Tartars, and ſuch as are 
converted to Chriſtianity. A few of them breed cattle, 
and others follow hunting. The population of Siberia 
has been much increaſed ſince it became a Ruſſian pro- 
vince; for the Ruſſians have built therein a number of 
towns, fortreſſes, and villages. Notwichſtanding which, 
it preſents but a void and deſert appearance; fince, by 
its extent, it is capable of ſupporting ſeveral millions 
more than it at prefent contains. 

The religion of the Circaſſians is Paganiſm ; for, 
notwithſtanding they uſe citcumciſion among them, 
they have neither prieſt, koran, or motque, like other 
Mahometans. Every body here ofters his own facrifice 
at pleaſure, for which, however, they have certain days, 
eſtabliſhed more by cuſtom than any poſitive command. 
Their moſt folemn ſacrifice is offered at the death of 
their neareſt friends, upon which occaſion both men and 
women meet in the field to be preſent at the offering, 
which is a he-goat : this having killed, they flay it, and 
ſtretch the ſkin, with the head and horns on, upon a 
crols at the top of a long pole, placed commonly in a 
quickſet hedge (to keep the cattie from it) and the ſa- 
crifice is offered near the place, by boiling and roaſt in 
the fleſh, which they afterwards eat. When the feaſt 
is over, the men riſe, and having paid their adoration to 
the ſkin, and muttered over ſome certain prayers, the 
women withdraw, and the men conclude the ceremony 
with drinking a great quantity of aqua vitz, and this 
generally ends in a quarrel betore they break up the 
meeting. 


We ſhall now to 


— 
—— 


give an account of the re- 
ligion and government of the kingdom of Thibet, and 
Laſſa, a large tract of Tartary bordering upon China, 
which is conſidered as the moſt remarkable, and moſt 
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worthy of attention. "The IThibetians are governed by 
the Grand Lama, or Delai Lama, who is not only ſub- 
mitted to, and adored by them, but is alſo the great ob- 
iect of adoration for the various tribes of heathen Tar- 
tars, who roam through the vaſt tract of continent 
which ſtretches from the banks of the Wolga, to Korea 
on the fea of Japan. Ile is not only the ſovereign pon- 
tiſf, the vicegerent of the deity on earth; but, as luper- 
ſtition is ever the ſtrongeſt, where it is moſt removed 
from its object, the more remote 1 artars ablolute!y 
regard him as the Deity himſelf. They believe him to 
de immortal, and endowed with all knowledge and vir- 
tue. Every year they come up from different parts, to 
worſhip — make rich ofterings at his ſhrine: even the 
emperor of China, who is a Manchon Tartar, docs not 
fail in acknowledgments to him in his religious capa» 
city, though the Lana is tributary to him, and actually 
emertains, at 2 great expence, in the palace of Peking, 
an imtcrior Lama, deputed as his nuncio from Thiber. 


The opinion ot thote who are reputed the moſt ortho- 


dox among the Thibetians, is, that when the Grand 
Lama ſeems to die, either of old age or infirmity, his 
foul in fact only quits a crazy habitation, to look tor 
another younger or better, and it is diicovered again in 
he body of tome child, by certain tokens known only 
to the Lamas or pricits, in which order he always 
appears. 

In 1774 the Grand Lama was an infant, which had 
been diſcoreted ſome time before by the Tayſloo Lama, 
who in authority and ſanctity of character is next to the 
Grand Lama, and during bis minority acts as chief. 
"The Lamas, who form the moiſt numerous as well as 


the moſt powerful body in the ſtate, have the prieſthood | 


entirely in their hands; and, beſides, fill up many mo- 
naſtic orders, which are held in great veneration among 
them. TI he refidence of the Grand Lama is at Patoli, 
a vaſt palace on a mountain near the banks of the Ba- 
rampooter, about ſeven miles from Laſla. The Englith 
Eaſt-India company made a treaty with the Lama in 
1774, in conlequence of the fort of Dellamcotta, the 
principal paſs through the ridge of the Bootan moun- 
tains, being taken by ſtorm by Capt. Jones in 1773, 
winch made the Thibetians ſue for peace. "The N 
at Lhibet have a great veueration for the cow, and allo 
highly reipect the waters of the Ganges, the ſource of 
which they believe to be in heaven. "The Sunniaſſes, 
or Indian pilgrims, often viſit Thibet as an holy place, 
and the Lama always ente:tains a body of two or three 
hundred in his pay. Beſides his religious influence and 
authority, the Grand Lama is (led of unlunited 
power throughout his very extenſive dominions. 

The religion of Schamaniſm is alſo very prevalent 
among the Tartars. The profeſſors of this religion 
b-lieve in one ſupreme God, the creator of all things. 
They belicve that he loves his creation, and all his crea- 
turcs; that he knows every thing, and is all powerful; 
but that he pays no attention to the particular actions 
ot men, being too great for them to be able to offend 
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him, or to do any thing that can be meritoriog 
light. But they alſo maintain, that the Supreme 
has divided the government of the world, and theþ 
of men, among a number of inferior divinitie 
his command and control, but who nevertheleß 
rally act according to their own fancies ; and the 
it is incumbent on mankind to uſe all the means i 
power for obtaining their favour. They likem 
poſe, that, for the moit part, theſe ſubordinate$ 
abominate and puniſh premeditated villany, fray 
crucity. They are all firmly perſuaded of aj 
exiſtence ; but they have many fuperſtitious 1 
and practices. Among all the Schamanes, wong 
conſidered as beings vaſtly inferior to men, w 
thought to have been created only for their ſenſu 
ture, to people the world, and to ſuperintend u 
nage houſehold aftairs : in conſequence of theſe g 
ples, it is no wonder are treated with tha 
tempt and ſeverity they commonly meet with. 
Among a nation of TI 'artars, the reader cannot 
to find a very ſatisfactory account on the article of 
ing; it is, however, very certain, that under 4 
Khan and Tameriane, and their early deſce 
Attrachan and tht neighbouring countrics vd 
leats of learning and politeneſs, as well as empir 
magniticence. Modern luxury, be it ever ſo ip 
tails tort ot that of thoſe princes; and there 
extant tome remains of their taſte in architectur 
theſe are only to be found in deſolate and almoſt 
ceſhble places. The cultivation of learning wa 
firſt care of the prince, and generally committed 
care of his own relations. "They wrote in the? 
or Arabic tongues ; and their hiſtories carry vid 
the ſtrongeſt marks of authenticity: many of th 
{till extant in manuſcript. 
Their curiohitics are comprehended in the c 
the buildings left by the above-mentioned great 
querors, and their ſucceſſors. Here are remains od 
and ramparts, which heretofore either ſurrounded 
towns, now quite demoliſhed, or were deſigned kt 
defence of camps, forts, or caſtles, the veſtiges d 
are often to be diicovercd upon the ſpot, as wells 
traces of buildings, &c. which ſtrongly indicate 
priſtine importance. Many of them are in tos 
preſervation, and make ſome figure even at proens 
The Slabode, or Tartarian ſuburb of Nang 
the Oha, ſeems to have been the refidence d 
khan. In the midſt of the ruins of that city 1538 
and elevated tower, called in their language Mit 
ſort of temple, or building dedicated to devotion. ! 
are alſo the remains of the walls of a palace; and 
of the maſatets, or burial-places, is a very con 
mauſoleum ; all which edifices are built of hew 
and bricks. From an Arabic inſcription we ie 
the Khan of Schagali was buried there in the uw 
dred and fixty-ſecond year of the hegira, of ® 
thouſand five bundred and twentieth of the ®% 
ra. Near Mount Caucaſus ate Qtill very cone 
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ins of Madſchar, a celebrated city of former times. Sr 
Derbent are numerous tombs covered with cy- 


ical ſtones, exceeding the uſual Rature of men, | HESCRIPTION or VARIOUS ISLANDS 


ic inſeriptions. 
. of Aſtrachan, the ruins of ancient DISCOVERED BY THE RUSSIAN S. 


chan are very Viſible, and the rubbiſh and ram- 

of another reſpectable town ſtill exiſt near HOUGH the voy of Columbus and Vaſquez 
1tzin, on the left ſhore of the Wolga. A lit- de Gama had diſcovered a new world in the weſt, 
below the mouth of the Kama, which empties | and proved the cauſe of exploring many countries little 
into the above-mentioned river, are many ſuperb | known, but, by hearſay, in the oriental quarter of the 
«ments of the ancient city Bulgaria, conſiſting of | world; yet it was ſtill ſuppoſed, by many who curiouſly 
rs, moſques, houſes, and ſepulchres, all built of contemplated the figure of the globe, that there were 
or brick. © The oldeſt epitaphs have been there | many iſlands in the eaſtern ocean, and much land to the 
» than eleven centuries, and the moſt modern at | ſouthward yet remaining undiſcovered ; and ſome for a 
t 400 yearss Not far from hence, on the long time entertained the idea of a vaſt ſouthern con- 
eremtſcham, a little river that runs into the | tinent, or firſt diviſion of the world, which they con- 
den, are found ruins ſomewhat more injured by | tended was neceſlary to keep up the due balance of the 
depredations of time: they are thoſe of Boulymer, | terraqueous globe. : 

ancient and very conſiderable city of the Bulga- | While theſe things were yet in contemplation, the 
The ſmall town of Bilyairſk has been erected | Ruſſians diſcovered the northern Archipelago, a vaſt 
Tartars upon its ruins. | number of iſlands ſituate between the caſtern coaft of 
There is a monument, in the fortreſs of Kaſan, of | Kamtichatka and the weſtern part of the continent of 
ancient Tartarian kingdom of that name. Its lofty | America; the firſt project for making whichs diſco- 
s are ſo broad, that they ſerve at preſent for ram- | veries was actually conceived and fet on foot by the 
s: the turrets of which, as well as the old palace | Czar Peter the Great. The firſt group of theſe iflands 
e khan, are built of hewn ſtone. In going up | called Saſignan, comprehends (partiy under the name of 
ner Kafanha, we meet with -epitaphs, and the | Aleutian Iiles) 1. Beering's-Mland. 2. Copper-Ifland. 
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eg ramparts of the old Kaſan. Near the Oufa are | 9. Orma. 4. Samyra. 5. Anakta. The ſecond group, 
| WWcteries full of innumerable inſcriptions, and ſeveral called Khac, contains eight iflands. 1. Immaak. 
chal vaults. The ramparts of Sibir, the ancient | 2. Kiſka. g. Ichetchia 4. Ava. 5. Kavia. 6. I 
(ical of Tartary, are ſtill ſeen about Tobolſk upon {| changulak, 7. Ulagama. 8. Amt.chiidga. The 
fluch. The lofty walls of Tontoura appear yet in | third, under the general name of Negho, compre- 
0 Baraba, a little gulph in the river Om; near | hends a number ot iſlands, ſixteen of which are thus 
e Tout of the Oural are the ditches of the city | denominated. 1. Amatkinak. 8. Ulak. g. Unalga. 


atchik, Not to mention a great number of other | 4- Navoltſha. 5. Uliga. 6. 7 7. Kagulak. 
s and ruins in Siberia ; and eſpecially all thoſe that | 8. Illak. 9g. Takavanga. 10. Kanaga; on both 
to be met with in the deſert of Kirgius, which | which are volcanos. 11. Leg. 12. Sketſkuna. 1g. 
& in the relics of opulent cities. Some gold and | Lugaloon. 14. Goreloi. x5. Ochtu. 16. Amla. 
r coins have likewiſe been found, with ſeveral ma- | The fourth group, which is called Navalang, and by 
e rripts neatly written, which have been carried to | the Ruſſians the F ox-Iflands, contains: 1. Amuchta. 
Ferlourg. 2. Trichigama. 3. Iſchegula. _ 5. Ulaga. 
dout eighty miles from Laſſa is the lake Palte, or | 6. Tauagulana. 7. Kagamin. 8. Kigalga. 9. Skel- 
so; of that extent, the natives ſay it requires | maga. 10. Umnak. 11. Agun-Alaſhka. 12. Unimga. 
teen days to walk round it. In the middle of it | 13. Uligan. 14. Anturo-Leiſume. 15. Semidit. 16. 
e illands, one of which is the ſeat of the Lamiſſa | Senagak. | g 
Mepama, or the great regenerate, in whom the The natives of theſe iſlands (ſome of which are only 
detians think a divine ſpirit reſides, as in the | occaſionally inhabited) are, in general, ſtrong and ro- 
mat Lama. NI. Voltaire, in his Hiſtory of Peter | buſt, but ſhort in ſtature. "They have little beards, 
Great, informs us, that there were found in Kal- } lank black hair, and flat faces, with a fir complexion. 
Tartaty a ſubterraneous houſe of ſtone, ſome | The inhabitants of the Aleutian Iſles generally live 
„ lamps, and ear-rings, an equeſtrian ſtatue, an | upon wild animals and roots which grow 'pontaneoufly, 
tal prince with a diadem on his head, two wo- | little troubling themſelves to catch the tine fiſh with 
leated on thrones, and a roll of manuſcript, | which the rivers abound. 
ary M was ſent by Peter the Great to the Academy Copper-Iſland takes its name from the quantity df 
Inſcriptions at Paris, and proved to be in the | copper which the ſea throws upon its coalts. The Fox- 
195 of Thibet. Hair, fine wool, coarſe cloths, | Iſlands receive their appellation from the number of 
an muſk, and gold, are their ſtaple commodities. | black, grey, and red toxes which are found thers. 
| | | Thie 
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The inhabitants are the moſt numerous and warlike of 
all theſe Tartars, they generally wear a cap, and a coat 
that reaches to the knee. Some of them adopt caps of 
2 party-coloured bird-fkin, on which they ſuffer part of 
the wings and tail to remain. I hey often ornament 
theſe on the fore part with a board fet with the jaw- 
bones of ſea-bears, and ornamented with beads. I hey 
nerally eat their fleſh and filh raw, and fo they feed 
Heir children with it; but when they think proper to 
dreſs their food, they chooſe a hollow ſtone in which 
they put the viands, cloſing the interſtices with clay or 
lime ; then laying that horizontally on two other ſtones, 
kindle a fire beneath. What they intend for keeping, 
they do not falt, but dry it freth in the open air. 
y uſe bows and arrows, darts, and wooden tar- 
in war. They live together either in families, or 
ſocieties of ſeveral families united, which they call a 
race ; and theſe are in a ſtate of alliance, though with- 
out any ſettled form of government. Nor does it ap- 
pear that they have either eſtabliſhed laws or puniſh- 
ments, but property in each iſland is held in common 
among every ſociety, and ſo enjoyed without diſturbance. 
The conſequence is a perfect equality, that child of 
the ſumplicity of nature, never to be expected in mighty 
ſtates or in great republics, and fo often confidered as 
a mere Utopian ſcheme and idle dream by European 
iticians. 

Theſe people are deſcribed as poſſeſſing, with but 
lictle acutencts, a good portion of natural ſenſe; in 
general, flow and phlegmatic, but capable of being 
rouſed by injuries to a moſt implacable fury, and ſuſ- 
ceptible of apprehenſions of evil, which will often drive 
them to the commiſſion of ſuicide, which they perpe- 
trate with great apparent indifterence. They ſeem 
much averſe to the vitits of their powerful neighbours 
the Rulllans. 

As a race of Tartars, delicacy is not to be expected 
among theic illanders; and they may well be concluded 
ſtrangers to what is termed the refinement of manners. 
They ſeldom heat their dwellings, but when they are 
neceſſitated to warm themſelves, they either fire train oil, 
and pour it into a hollow ſtone, or ſtand over a bun- 
dle of burning hay, and this they think ſufficient. They 
endure the cold the more caſil y becauſe they are inured 
to it from early youth: a mother will carry her infant 
when it cries to the ſea-{ide, though in winter, and hold 
it in the water till it is quiet; by which means the child, 
23 it grows up, can walk baretooted at all ſeaſons, and 
never experiences any ſenſible inconvenience from the 
ſeverity of the weather. Trees ate not found on theſe 
illands, but drift wood is brought on ſhore in great 
quantitics. | 

Being of an hoſpitable diſpoſition, the natives of the 
northern Archipelago make frequent feaſts, at the ce- 
Jebration of which they put on their moſt ſhewy caps, 
and advance in proceſhon to meet their gueſts with 
drums beating, proceeded by finging and dancing wo- 
men, eſpecially if the people of one iſland are viſited 
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formation received from a native and chief of one d 


bay which in 


by thoſe of another; and theſe feaſts form the pri 
part of their recreation. 8 
Such are the manners of the inhabitants of 30 
of iſlands which were diſcovered at various times 
as we have already obſerved, on a plan conceing 
Peter the Firſt, chat famous reformer and enliv 
of his people. But great projects do not always g 
with immediate ſucceis. 
It was in the year 1728 that Beering and Ty 
richoff, two Molcovite navigators, failed firſt & 
voyage of diſcovery, which, however, produced nog 
worthy of notice. A ſecond expedition ſucceedel 
better ; and in a third voyage, in 1741, Beering\f 
was caſt away, and he died on an iſland not farh 
Kamtſchatka; and fo little did the Ruſſians poſh 
nautical knowledge, that notwithſtanding all encom 
ments given by their government, and though f 
iſlands were in their own ne.ghbourhood, no pet 
idea of them was obtained till ſo late as the year xx 
The account which we have here given, is from the 
thority of Mr. Muller, who — many journg 
voyages, by the direction. of the preſent Empre 
Ruflia, to which he added the ſubſtance of furths 


iſlands, who was brought to Peterſburgh in they 
1751. | 


CHAP. VIII. 


KAMTSCHATKA. 
Extent, Boundaries, Inhabitants, Cc. 


HIS is a great peninſula, extending from nod 

touth about 7 deg. go min. It is divided | 
four diſtricts, Bolchereik, Ligilſkaia Krepoſt, V ed 
or Upper Kamtichatkoi Oſtrog, and Niſhnei, or 14 
Kamtichatkoi Oſtrog. Ihe eaſtern ocean ſeparats 
from America; on the weit, it has Penſchinſka fu 
boundary, comming near the ſouthern point of 
Cape of Kamtſchatka, and extending northerly bet 
OchetiKoy and the weltern coaſt of Kamtſchatka I 
ſouthern part is in 31 deg, north lat. and 143 deg 
caſt of London. 

The inhabitants have no one fixed general am 
this country, though the Ruſſians call the wie t 
Kamtfchatka: it has the ſeveral names of Kun 
Bolſchererſki, Awatcha Koreki, Ukoi, and Tegih! 
from the names of the natives, and others from! 
particular or memorable circumſtance. The the 
vided nations have different languages. 

The Kamtichadales are ſhort in ſtature, haves 
hair, hollow eyes, ſharp noſes, and tawny comple 
Their dreſs conſuts of deer-ſkins, with the fa! 
wards ; allo of dog-{kins, and thoſe of other au 
They often wear two coats, the ſleeves of the 
coat — down to the knees; they have a how 

ad weather ſerves to cover Us had! 
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ornament the back with ſhreds of ſkins, and 
times with ſilk of different colours. 3 
The men wear à leather belt round them, and their 
are covered with different coloured ſkins ; they 
ſeal- kin caps or hats, and ſometimes a hat or cap 
bark: ſome have caps of graſs plaited. | 
The women wear the ſame forts of ents as the 
| though their coats, or rather waiſtcoats, fit cloſer 
eir bodies, and are decorated with {lips of red, blue, 
yellow cloth, and ſometimes ribband, or woollen 
They have fur caps, that are white within, and 
without: they let their hair you much longer 
| the men, plait it, and hang brais trinkets to it. 
here are three volcanoes in Kamtſchatka. The 
Iis that of Awatcha, to the northward of the bay of 
\ name. The ſecond iſſues from ſome mountains 
ated between the river of Kamtſchatka and that of 
nolſki, The third volcano iſſues from the higheſt 
ntain in Kamtſchatka on the banks of the river of 


t name. 
he Kamtſchadales live ſome of them in huts, others 
the woods, and on the banks of rivers. "The men, 
n not employed in hunting or —_ weave nets, 
conſtruct fledges or boats: in the ſpring and ſum- 
procure the neceſlaries of life, and lay up a 
e for the ſucceeding winter, which is not very in- 
nt, though their * and ſummer do not con- 
e more than four months. 
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Tut PROVINCE or AKUT SK0Ol. 


IN this country, and in the northern parts of Si- 
in, the cold ſometimes increaſes ſo confiderably in a 
w hours as to ſtrike men and cattle dead, who hap- 
to be at too great a diftance from any habitation to 
iter themſelves from it: but when ſome parts of the 
ly are only frozen, they rub them with ſnow, by 
ich the circulation is immediately reſtored. This 
ere weather is ſaccecded by ſo hot a ſummer, that 
inhabitants are obliged to go partly naked. 

In the northern parts, beyond the fixtieth degree of 
Itude, the earth produces neither corn nor fruit; they 
; however, ſupplied with thoſe neceſſaries from the 
thern parts ; and they are in want of neither fiſh 
animal food ; for they have a great diverſity of the 
cr, and a plenty of tame and wild animals; and as 
ny they have alſo a ſufficiency of that neceſlary 
be. 

here is ſome corn in the country of the Takutſkoi, 
t they pay little regard to it, as their chief attention, 
* of their neighbours, is employed in hunting 
Ihe town of Jakutſkoi, on the river Lena, is the 
tal of the province, and is about 400 miles from the 
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Theſe people form one of the moſt conſiderable and 
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tous Pagan nations in this vait country: N 
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divided into ten tribes, making in the whole not lets 
than go or 40,000 perſons, all under the dominion and 
taxation of Rufſia. ; 

The Jakuti believe in a Supreme Being, and have 
attempted to give an image of him ; the image, how- 
ever, hath a very hideous aſpect, with a big head, and 
large eyes of coral, They place it in a tree, and cover 
it with furs: once a year they aſſemble together, and 
ſacrifice horſes, &e. to this image; ſticking up the horſes 
heads all round the tree. Then fitting down in a cir- 
cle, they drink of a liquor which they call cumoſe, and 
get intoxicated with it. They alſo throw ſome of the 
iquor into the air, and into a fire which they light on 


the occafton. 
ptain Cook firſt made the land of the 


When Ca 
Jakutſkoi, in Auguſt 1778, it was ſuppoſed by ſome, 
on board the Reſolution, to be a part of the Ifland of 
Alaſchka, laid down in Mr. Stzhlin's map; but, from 
the appearance of the coaſt, and other circumſtances, 
it was ſoon conjectured to be rather the country of the 

akutſkoi, or the eaſtern extremity of Aſta, explored 
y Beering in 1728. In admitting this, however, 
without farther examination, we muſt have pronounced 
Mr. Stzhlin's map, and his account of the New 
Northern Archipelago, to be either remarkabiy erro- 
neous, even in latitude, or elſe to be a mere fiction ; 
a judgment which we would not preſume to paſs upon a 
publication ſo reſpectfully vouched, without producing 
the moſt decifive proofs. 

This country, lying on the eaſtern coaſt of Aſia, is 
bounded on the ſouth by the river Anadir, and ex- 
tends along the ſhore, to the north and north-eaft, to 
74 deg. of latitude. 

Upon Captain Cook's landing, with 2 party of our 
people, at this place, thirty or forty men, each of 
whom was armed with a ſpontoon, a bow, and arrows, 
ſtood drawn up on an eminence near the houſes. Three 
of them came down towards the ſhore, on the approach 
of our people, and were fo polite as to pull oft their 
caps, and make them low bows. Ihough this civility 
was returned, it did not inſpire them with ſufficient - 
confidence to wait for their landing; for, the inſtant 
the boats put aſhore, the natives retired. Captain Cook 
followed them alone, without any thing in his hand, and, 
by ſigns and geſtures, prevailed on them to ſtop, and 
accept ſome trifling preſents. In return for theſe, they 

ave him two fox-tkins, and a couple of ſea-horſe teeth. 

The captain was of opinion, that they had brought thefe 
articles down with them, for the purpoſe of preſenting 
them to him, and that they would have given them 
even if they had expected no return. A 

They diſcovered manifeit tokens of apprehenſion and 
fear, intimating their deſire, by figns, that no more of 
our people ſhould be ſuffered to come up. On the cap- 
tain's laying his hand on the ſhoulder of one of them, 
he ſtarted * ſeveral paces. In proportion as he ad- 
vanced, they retreated, always in the attitude of being 
ready to make uſe of their ſpears; while thoſe on the 

3D eminence 
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F ns of Madichar, à celebrated city of former times. 
Derbent are numerous tombs covered with cy- 


ec inscriptions. 
—— of Aſtrachan, the ruins of ancient 
ban are very viſible, and the rubbiſh and ram- 
ee nother reſpectable town ſtill exiſt near 
is, on the left ſhore of the Wolga. A hit- 
o the mouth of the Kama, which empties 
co the above-mentioned river, are man ſuperb 
bens of the ancient city Bulgaria, conſiſting of 
| , moſques, houſes, and ſepulchres, all built of 
or brick. The oldeſt epitaphs have been there 
den eleven centuries, and the moſt modern at 
es years. Not far from hence, on the 
1 remticham, a little river that runs into the 
r found ruins ſomewhat more injured by 
oredations of time: they are thoſe of Boulymer, 
Lient and very conſiderable city of the Bulga- 
i The ſmall town of Bilyairtk has been erected 
lers upon its ruins, 
ea monument, in the fortreſs of Kaſan, of 
Wc Tartarian kingdom of that name. Its lofty 
WS 2c broad, that they ſerve at preſent for ram- 
dhe turrets of which, as well as the old palace 
> khan, are built of hewn ſtone. In going up 
er Taſanha, we meet with epitaphs, and the 
F ranparts of the old Kaſan. Near the Oufa are 
eie, full of innumerable inſcriptions, and ſeveral 
bral vaults, The ramparts of Sibir, the ancient 
of Tartary, arc {till ſeen about Tobolſk upon 
ich The lofty walls of Tontoura appear yet in 
ata, a little gulph in the river Om; and near 
Wouth of the Oural are the ditches of the city 
Mix, Not to mention a great number of other 
ans in Siberia; and eſpecially all thoſe that 
= - ct with in the deſert of Kirgius, which 
in bc relics of opulent cities. Some gold and 
cke likewiſe been found, with ſeveral ma- 
Ps 2ctly written, which have been carried to 
| | ng 
rag miles from Laſſa is the lake Palte, or 
c ht extent, the natives ſay it requires 
dars to walk round it. In the middle of it 
lands, one of which is the ſeat of* the Lamiſſa 
am, or the great regenerate, in whom the 
pears tunk a divine ſpirit reſides, as in the 
Lama, M. Voltaire, in his Hiſtory of Peter 
A informs us, that there were found in Kal- 
=” a ſubterraneous houſe of ſtone, ſome 
5 and ear-rings, an equeſtrian ſtatue, an 
We a diadem on his head, two wo- 
3 on e and a roll of manuſcript, 
Wo peter the Great to the Academy 
* of T1 at darts, and proved to be in the 
1 * 1det, Hair, fine wool, coarſe cloths, 
2.089% and gold, are their ſtaple commodities. 
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CHAP. VII. 


DESCRIPTION or VARIOUS ISLANDS 
DISCOVERED BY' THE RUSSIANS. 


8 u—taen the voyages of Columbus and Vaſquez 
de Gama had diſcovered a new world in the weſt, 
and proved the cauſe of exploring many countries little 
known, but, by hearſay, in the oriental quarter of the 
world; yet it was ſtill ſuppoſed, by many who curiouſly 
contemplated the figure of the globe, that there were 
many iſlands in the eaſtern ocean, and much land to the 
ſouthward yet remaining undiſcovered ; and ſome for a 
long time entertained the idea of a vaſt ſouthern con- 
tinent, or frit diviſion of the world, which they con- 
tended was neceſſary to keep up the due balance of the 
terraqueous globe. 

While theſe things were yet in contemplation, the 
Ruſſians diſcovered the northern Archipelago, a vaſt 
number of iſtands ittuate between the caſtern coaſt of 
Kamtſchatka and the weſtern part of the continent of 
America; the firſt project for making which” diſco- 
veries was actually conceived and ſet on foot by the 
Czar Peter the Great. The firit group of theſe lands 
called Saſignan, comprehends (partly under the name of 
Aleutian Iifles) 1. Beering's-Iſland. 2. Copper-Iſland. 
3. Orma. 4. Samyra. 5. Anakta. The ſecond group, 
called Khao, contains eight iſlands. 
2. Kiſka. 3. Ichetchia. 4. Ava. 5. Kavia. 6. If- 
changulak. 7. Ulagama. 8. Amtichkidga, The 
third, under the geneial name of Negho, compre- 
hends a number ot iſlands, ſixteen of which are thus 
denominated. 1. Amatkinak. 2. Ulak. 9. Unalga. 
4. Navoltſha. 5. Uliga. 6. Anagin. 7. Kagulak. 
8. Illak. 9g. Takavanga. 109. Kanaga; on both 
which are volcanos. 11. Leg. 12. Sketſkuna. 15. 
Tugaloon. 14. Goreloi. 15. Ochtu. 16. Amla. 
The fourth group, which is called Kavalang, and by 
the Ruſſians the Fox-Iſlands, contains: 1. Amuchta. 
2. Ttichigama. 3. Iſchegula. 4. Uniſtra. 5. Ulaga. 
6. Tauagulana. 7. Kagamin. 8. Kigalga. 9. Skel- 


maga. 10. Umnak. 11. Agun-Alaſhka. 12. Unimga. 
13. Uligan. 14. Anturo-Leiſume. 15. Semidit. 16. 
Senagak. Io 


The natives of theſe iſlands (ſome of which are only 
occaſionally inhabited) are, in general, ſtrong and ro- 
buſt, but ſhort in ſtature. They have little beards, 
lank black hair, and flat faces, with a fir complexion. 
The inhabitants of the Aleutian Ifles generally live 
upon wild animals and roots which grow tpontancoufly, 
little troubling themſelves to catch the tine fiſh with 
which the rivers abound. 

Copper-Iſland takes its name from the quantity 6f 
copper which the ſea throws upon its coaſts. The Fox- 


Iſlands receive their appellation from the number of 


black, grey, and red toxes which are found there. 
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The inhabitants are the moſt numerous and warlike of 
all theſe Tartars, they generally wear a cap, and a coat 
that reaches to the knee. Some of them adopt caps of 
a party-coloured bird-ſkin, on which they ſuffer part of 
the wings and tail to remain. They often ornament 
theſe on the fore part with a board ſet with the jaw- 
bones of ſea-bears, and ornamented with beads. The 
generally eat their fleſh and fiſh raw, and ſo they feed 
their children with it; but when they think proper to 
dreſs their food, they chooſe a hollow ſtone in which 
they put the viands, cloſing the interſtices with clay or 
lime; then laying that horizontally on two other ſtones, 
kindle a fire beneath. What they intend for keeping, 
they do not falt, but dry it freth in the open air, 

They uſe bows and arrows, darts, and wooden tar- 
gets in war. They live together either in families, or 
{ocieties of ſeveral families united, which they call a 
race; and theſe are 1n a ſtate of alliance, though with- 
out any ſettled form of government. Nor does it ap- 
pear that they have either eſtabliſhed laws or puniſh- 
ments, but property in each iſland is held in common 
among every ſociety, and fo enjoyed without diſturbance. 
The conſequence is a perfect equality, that child of 
the ſimplicity of natnre, never to be expected in mighty 
{tates or in great republics, and ſo often confidered as 
a mere Utopian ſcheme and idle dream by European 
politicians. 

Thele people are deſcribed as poſſeſſing, with but 
little acuteneſs, a good portion of natural ſenſe; in 
eneral, ſlow and phlegmatic, but capable of bein 
rouſed by injuries to a moſt implacable fury, and ſuſ- 
ceptible of apprehenſions of evil, Which will often drive 
them to the commiſſion of ſuicide, which they perpe- 
trate wich great apparent indifference. They ſeem 
much averſe to the viſits of their powerful neighbours 

the Ruſſians. 

As a race of Tartars, delicacy is not to be expected 
among theie itianvers; and they may well be concluded 
ſtrangers to what is termed the refinement of manners. 
I hey ſeldom heat their dwellings, but when they are 
neceſſitated to warm themſelves, they either fire train Oil, 
and pour it into a hollow ſtone, or {ſtand over a bun- 
dle of burning hay, and this they think ſufficient. They 
endure the cold the more enſily becauſe they are inured 
to it from early youth: a mother will carry her infant 
when it cries to the ſea-ſide, though in winter, and hold 
it in the water till it is quiet; by which means the child, 
as it grows up, can walk baretooted at all ſeaſons, and 
never experiences any ſenſible inconvenience from the 
ſeverity of the weather. Trees are not found on theſe 
illands, but drift wood is brought on ſhore in great 
quantities. 

Being of an hoſpitable diſpoſition, the natives of the 
northern Archipelago make frequent feaſts, at the ce- 
lebration of which they put on their moſt ſhewy caps, 
and advance in proceſſion to meet their gueſts with 
drums beating, proceeded by ſinging and dancing wo- 
men, eſpecially if the people of one iſland are viſited 


— 


| by thoſe of another; and theſe feaſts form the yy 


formation received from a native and chief of oned 


rname 
part of their recreation. Rs mes W! 
Such are the manners of the inhabitants q: men 
of iſlands which were diſcovered at various ting, re cov 
as we have already obſerved, on a plan conexy eal-{Kir 
Peter the Firſt, that famous reformer and eig ch bark 
of his people. But great projects do not alway e wom 
with immediate ſucceſs. | though 
It was in the year 1728 that Beering ang I ir bodie 
richoff, two Moſcovite navigators, ſailed fut ellow C 
voyage of diſcovery, which, however, produced ng They h 
worthy of notice. A ſecond expedition ſucceel withou 
better; and in a third voyage, in 1741, Bering e men, 
was caſt away, and he died on an iſland not ff ere are 
Kamtichatka ; and ſo little did the Ruſſians pol that of 
nautical knowledge, that notwithſtanding all encag me. 
ments given by their government, and though d betw 
iſlands were in their own ne:ghbourhood, no i. I 
idea of them was obtained till fo late as the year; tain in | 
'The account which we have here given, is from th me. 
thority of Mr. Muller, who conſulted many m ot! 
voyages, by the direction of the preſent E woods, 


Ruſſia, to which he added the ſubſtance of fu not em 
onſtruct 


they pro 
for the 

nt, thoug 
more tha 


iſlands, who was brought to Peterſburgh in th) 
1751. | 
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CHAT . 
KAMTS CHAT RA. 


Extent, Boundaries, Inhabitants, Es. 


& iS is a great peninſula, extending from 
touth about 7 deg. go min. It is divide 
four diſtricts, Bolchereſk, Tigilſkaia Krepoſt, Vel 
or Upper Kamtichatkoi Oſtrog, and Niſhnei, ot 
Kamtſchatkoi Oſtrog. The eaſtern ocean {epat 
from America; on the weſt, it has Penſchinſaaſ 
boundary, commgncing near the- ſouthern pointd 
Cape of Kamtſchatka, and extending northerly 
Ochotſkoy and the weſtern coaſt of Kamtlchatia 
ſouthern part is in 51 deg. north lat. and 143 0g 
eaſt of London. 

The inhabitants have no one fixed general u 
this country, though the Ruſſians call the wid 
Kamtichatka : it has the ſeveral names of N 
Bolſcheretſki, Awatcha Koreki, Ukoi, and Tg. 
from the names of the natives, and others flo 
particular or memorable circumſtance. The th 
vided nations have different languages. 

The Kamtichadales are ſhort in ſtature, bal 
hair, hollow eyes, ſharp noſes, and tawny comph 
Their dreſs conſiſts of deer-ſkins, with the 4 
wards ; allo of dog-{kins, and thoſe of other! 
They often wear two coats, the ſleeves d 
coat reaching down to the knees; they hate *9 
it, which in bad weather ſerves to coves de 
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this co 
the cold 
hours as 
o be at te 
r themſel! 
are only 
the cir 

> weather 
habitants 
the nortl 
le, the ea 
Wwevyer, | 
IN parts 
Inimal foo, 
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ich {lk of different colours. 
_ a leather belt round them, and their 
te covered with different coloured ſkins ; they 
da- kin caps or hats, and fomecimes a hat or cap 
ch bark: ſome have caps of graſs plaited. 
women wear the ſame forts of garments as the 
though their coats, Or rather waiſtcoats, fit cloſer 
ir bodies, and are decorated with {lips of red, blue, 
Mow cloth, and ſometimes ribband, or woollen 
They have fur caps, that are white within, and 
without: they let their hair grow much longer 
e men, plait it, and hang brals trinkets to it. 
ere are three volcanoes in Kamtſchatka. The 
that of Awatcha, to the northward of the bay of 
ame, The ſecond iſſues from ſome mountains 
4 between the river of Kamtſchatka and that of 
Ii. The third volcano iſſues from the higheſt 
tan in Kamtſchatka on the banks of the river of 
ame. 
le Kamtſchadales live ſome of them in huts, others 
> woods, and on the banks of rivers. The men, 
not employed in hunting or fiſhing, weave nets, 
onſtruct fledges or boats: in the ſpring and ſum- 
they procure the neceſlaries of life, and lay up a 
for the ſucceeding winter, which 1s not very in- 
nt, though their ſpring and ſummer do not con- 
more than four months. 


— — 


x: PROVINCE or JAKUTSKOT. 


this country, and in the northern parts of Si- 
the cold ſometimes increaſes fo conſiderably in a 


0 be at too great a diſtance from any habitation to 
r themſelves from it: but when ſome parts of the 
are only frozen, they rub them with ſnow, by 
the circulation 1s immediately reſtored, This 
> weather is ſuacceeded by ſo hot a ſummer, that 
habitants are obliged to go partly naked. 

ine northern parts, beyond the ſixtieth degree of 
de, the earth produces neither corn nor fruit; they 
wweyer, lupplied with thoſe neceſſaries from the 
In parts; and they are in want of neither fiſh 
mal food; for they have a great diverſity of the 
Ir, and a plenty of tame and wild animals and as 


el 1 — . . . 
* they have alſo a ſuffciency of that neceſſary 


ie , * Y * 2 .* 
Ne is ſome corn in the country of the Takutſkoi, 
le . , Jie! 8 x Wy a - * 5 = F 

Eb) PP) tle regard to it, as their chief attention, 
; ol their neighbours, is employed in hunting 
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de town of 
BY of the Dro 
En-Ocean. 
AR form one of the moſt conſiderable and 
San nations in this vaſt country: they are 


| 
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Jakutſkoi, on the river Lena, is the 
Vance, and is about 400 miles from the 


hours as to ſtrike men and cattle dead, who hap-- 


-nament the back part with ſhreds of ſkins, N 
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divided into ten tribes, making in the whole not lefs 
than go or 40,000 perſons, all under the dominion an 
taxation of Ruſſia. 

The Jakuti believe in a Supreme Being, and have 
attempted to give an image of him; the image, how- 
ever, hath a very hideous aſpect, with a big head, and 
large eyes of coral. They place it in a tree, and cover 
it with furs: once a year they aſſemble together, and 
ſacrifice horſes, &e. to this image, ſticking up the horſes 
heads all round the tree. Then fitting down in a cir- 
cle, they drink of a liquor which they call cumoſe, and 
get intoxicated with it. They alſo throw ſome of the 
liquor into the air, and into a fire which they light on 
the occaſion. 

When Captain Cook firſt made the land of the 
Jakutſkoi, in Auguſt 1778, it was ſuppoſed by ſome, 
on board the Retolution, to be a part of the Ifland of 
Alaſchka, laid down in Mr. Stæhlin's map; but, from 
the appearance of the coaſt, and other circumſtances, 
it was ſoon conjectured to be rather the country of the 
Jakutſkoi, or the caſtern extremity of Aſia, explored 
by Beering in 1728. In admitting this, however, 
without farther examination, we mult have pronounced 
Mr. Stzhlin's map, and his account of the New 
Northern Archipelago, to be either remarkably erro- 
neous, even in latitude, or elſe to be a mere fiction; 
a judgment which we would not prefume to paſs upon a 
publication ſo reſpectfully vouched, without producing 
the moſt deciſive proofs. 

This country, lying on the eaſtern coaſt of Aſia, is 
bounded on the ſouth by the river Anadir, and ex- 
tends along the ſhore, to the north and north-eaſt, to 
74 deg. of latitnde. 

Upon Captain Cook's landing, with a party of our 
people, at this place, thirty or forty men, each of 
whom was armed with a ſpontoon, a bow, and arrows, 
ſtood drawn up on an eminence near the houſes. Three 
of them came down towards the ſhore, on the approach 
of our people, and were fo polite as to pull off their 
caps, and make them low bows. Though this civility 
was returned, it did not inſpire them with ſufficient 
confidence to wait for their landing ; for, the inftant 
the boats put aſhore, the natives retired. Captain Cook 
followed them alone, without any thing in his hand, and, 
by ſigns and geſtures, prevailed on them to ſtop, and 
accept ſome trifling preſents. In return for theſe, they 
gave him two fox-ikins, and a couple of ſea-horſe teeth. 
The captain was of opinion, that they had brought thefe 
articles down with them, for the purpole of preſenting 
them to him, and that they would have given them, 
even if they had expected no return. 

They diſcovered manifeit tokens of apprehenſion and 
fear, intimating their deſire, by ſigns, that no more of 
our people ſhould be ſuffered to come up. On the cap- 
tain's laying his hand on the ſhoulder of one of them, 
he ſtarted back ſeveral paces. In-proportion as he ad- 
vanced, they retreated, always in the attitude of being 
ready to make uſe of their ſpears; while thoſe on the 
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eminence were ready to ſupport them with their arrows. 


Inſenſibly, however, the captain, and two or three of 


his companions, introduced themſelves among them. 
"The diſtribution of a few beads among ſome of them 
ſoon created a degree of confidence; ſo that they were 
not alarmed, when the party was joined by a few more; 
and, in a ſhort time, a kind of traffic was entered into. 
In exchange for tobacco, knives, beads, and other 
articles, they gave a few arrows, and . ſome of their 
clothing: but nothing that our people had to offer, 
could induce them to part with a ſpear or a bow. Theſe 
they held in continual readineſs, never quitting them, 
except at one time, when four or five perſons laid theirs 
down, while they favoured our people with a ſong and a 
dance ; and even then, they placed them in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they could lay hold of them in a moment. 

Their arrows were pointed either with ſtone or bone, 
but very few of them had barbs; and ſome of them had 
a round blunt point. What uſe theſe are applied to 
could not be determined, ukleſs it be to kill ſmall ani- 
mals without damaging the ſkin. 

cir {pontoons, or ſpears, were of iron or ſteel, 

and of European or Aſiatic workmanſhip ; and conſider- 
able pains had been taken to embelliſh them with carv- 
ing, and iniayings of braſs, and of a white metal. "Thoſe 
who ſtood with bows and arrows in their hands, had the 
ſpear flung by a leathern {trap over their right ſhoulder. 
A leathern quiver, flung over their left ſhoulder, ſerved 
to contain arrows; and ſome of thele quivers were ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, being made of red, leather, on 
which was very neat embroidery, and other ornaments, 
In this, and ſome inſtances of their clothing, they gave 
proofs of a degree of ingenuity, not to be expected 
zmon2 the inhabitants of ſo northern a region. The 
natives were robuſt and well proportioned, No women 
or children, of either ſex, were obſerved, nor any aged 
perſons, except one man, whole head was bald, and he 
was the only one who bore no arms : the others ſeemed 
to be ſclect men, and rather under than above the mid- 
de age. The elderly man had a black mark acroſs his 
face, Which was not perceived in any others. All of 
them has their ears periorated, and ſome had glaſs beads 
hanging to them. Theſe were the only fixed ornaments 
ſcen about them, for they wore none to their lips, 
The dreſs of theſe people conſiſted of a frock, a pair 
of breeches, a pair of boots, and a pair of gloves, all 
made of the ſkins of deer, dogs, ſcals, and other ani- 
mals, extremely well dreſſed, ſome with the hair or fur 
on, and others without it. Their hair was apparently 
black; but their heads were either ſhaved, or their hair 
cut cloſe off; and none of them wore beards. 

They have their winter and ſummer habitations : the 
former are like a vault, the floor of which is ſunk below 
the ſurface of the earth. One of them, examined b 


Captain Cook's people, was of an oval figure, about 
twenty icet in Jength, and twelve or more in height; 
the framing conſiſting of wood and the ribs of whales, 


imailer 


judiciouſly diſpoſed) and bound together with 


— — 


materials of the ſame kind. Over this frais 

vering of ſtrong coarſe graſs was laid, and that I 
covered with earth; ſo that on the outſide ſy 
had the appearance of a little hillock, ſuppong 
wall of ſtone, of the height of three or four * h provi 
was built round the two ſides, and one end. to proc 
other end of the habitation the earth was raiſe 1 it on b 


rd, in 
dan CO 
e of 70 


ſea ho 


to walk up to the entrance, Which was by a hahe ere ſu} 
top of the roof, over that end. The floor wag nce hay 
and under it was a ſort of cellar, in which wa * ard, wh 
thing but water. At the end of each houſe was 20 s theſe 
room, which was ſuppoſed to be a ſtore-room, ithſtandi 
Their ſummer huts were of a tolerable Fo were fe 
brought to a kind of point at the top. Slick meat. 
and bones, covered with the ſkins of ſea-animaly e fat ol 
poſed the framing. The inſide of one being erg w ; but, 
there was a hre-place juſt within the door, where is ſalted 
wooden veſſels were depoſited, all very dirty ean fleſl 
bed-places were cloſe to the fide, and occupied but the 
one half of the circuit: ſome degree of privacy k. The 
to be obſerved ; for there were ſeveral! partition oil, wi 
with ſkins. The bed and bedding conſiſted which : 


the rio 
were, at 
pf the lat 


ſkins, and moſt of them were clean and dry, 
When a viſiter comes to fee them, he is alway 
ſented with the maſter of the hut's wife or da 


who hands to him a baſon of her own uring kceeding 
which the viſiter (if among their own people) dat che 
his mouth; and this he is obliged. to do, or be! 1 lie u 
looked upon as a friend. Ig, like 

About the houſes were erected ſeveral ſtagest loud; fo 


yery fog 
67 of the 
found th 
ſome of 
on the 
here next 


twelve feet in height. They were compoſed e 
of bones, and were apparently intended for d 
their fiſh and ſkins, which were thus placed outs 
reach of their dogs, of which they had great nun 

. Theſe dogs are of the fox kind, rather large 
different colours, with long ſoft hair reſembling 


They are, in all probability, uſed for the pup comm. 
drawing their ſledges in winter; for it appeals pate, H 
they have fledges; as many of them were ſeen y”*. def 
in one of their winter huts. It is likewiſe not ould las 
bable that dogs conſtitute a part of their too ne contuſt 
veral lay dead, which had been recently killed, 3 lt di 

The canoes of theſe people reſemble thoſe 1 5 loſt t] 
northern parts, the form being ſimple, but cad wy ne 
for every uſeful purpoſe. ; E 

From the large bones of fiſh, and other fea he Ne 
it appeared, that the ſea furniſhed them with the g 3 
part of their ſubſiſtence. The country ſeemed & * clot 
ing barren, as our people ſaw not a tree of buy he 
ſome diſtance towards the weſt they obſerved 2% Al f 
mountains covered with ſnow, that had fallen nol q 3 
before. i 15 8 

Such of theſe people as live to the northwar . 25 
Anadir not being under the dominion of the on 3 
are inimical to thoſe who are. The Ruten W 3 
have made many ſtrenuous but unſucceſsſul ci ler A 
bring them under a general ſubjection. ints og 


Our people, on leaving this country; Mer . 
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rd, in order to make a nearer approach to the 
an coaſt ; and arriving in their paſſage at the 
E of 70 deg. 6 min. north, ſaw an amazing num- 
7.1 horſes on the ice, and as they were in want 
þ proviſions, the boats were diſpatched from each 
to procure ſome. Nine of theſe animals were 
it on board the Reſolution, and which, till this 
ere ſuppoſed tohave been ſea cows; nor would the 
ace have been known, had not two or three men 
ard, who had been in Greenland, declared what 
s theſe were, and that no perſon ever eat of them. 
ithſtanding this, they ſerved for proviſions, and 
were few of our people who did not prefer them 
meat. 

» fat of theſe animals, at firſt, is as ſweet as 
ww; but, in a few days, it becomes rancid, un- 
is ſalted, in which ſtate it will keep much longer. 
ean fleſh is coarſe aud blackiſh, and has a ſtrong 


k. The fat, when melted, aftords a great quan- 
oil, which burns very well in lamps; and their 
which are of great thickneſs, were very uſefu] 
the rigging. The teeth, or tuſks, of molt of 
were, at this time, of a very ſmall ſize; even 
pf the largeſt and oldeſt of theſe animals had them 
keeeding {1x inches in length. Hence it was con- 
| that they had lately ſhed their old teeth. 
ey lie upon the ice in herds of many hundreds, 
Ing, like ſwine, one over the other; and they roar 
loud; ſo that in the night, or when the weather 
ery foggy, they gave our people notice of the 
ty of the ice, before they could diſcern it. It was 
found that the whole herd were aſlcep at the ſame 
ſome of them being conſtantly on the watch. 
hon the approach of the boat, would awake thoſe 
here next to them; and the alarm being thus gra- 
| communicated, the whole herd would preſently 
rake, However, they were ſeldom in a hurry to 
ray, before they had been once fired at. Then 
rould fall into the ſea, one over the other in the 
confuſion 3 and,. if our people did not happen, 
ir{t diſcharge, to kill thoſe they fired at, they 
Aly loſt them, though mortally wounded. 
ey did not appear to be ſo dangerous as ſome au- 
have repretented them; even when they were 
ed. he) are, indeed, more ſo in appearance, 
m ality, Vaſt multitudes of them would follow, 
me Cloſe up to the boats; but the flaſh of a 
t in ne pan, or even the mere pointing one at 
Would ſend them down in a moment. The fe- 
een, will defend her young ones to the very 


And 2 J K e 
at the expence of her own life, whether upon 
or in the water. 


er - . * 
ie appeared ſome ſtrikin 


jon in theſe animals. 
A of tl 


under their fins 
inte the ſea, 8 


2 


inſtances of parental 
All of them, on the ap- 
e boats towards the ice, took their young 
and attempted to eſcape with 
Some, whoſe cubs were killed or 


but the heart is almoſt as well taſted as that of a 


| 


1 


1 


wounded, and left floating upon the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, roſe again, and carried them down, ſometimes juſt 
as the men were on the point of taking them into the 
boat; and could be traced bearing them to à conſider- 
able diſtance through the water, which was ſtained with 
their blood. They were afterwards obſerved bringing 
them, at intervals, above the ſurface, zs if for air, and 
again plunging under it, with a horrid bellowing. The 
temale, in particular, whoſe young one had been killed, 
and taken into the boat, became to furious, that ſhe 


even {truck her two tuſks through the bottom of the 


cutter, Nor will the young one quit the dam though 
ſhe has been killed; fo that if you deſtroy one, you are 
ſure of the other. "The dam, when in the water, holds 
her young one between her fore fins. ' 
Why this animal ſhould be called a ſca-horſe is dif- 
ficult to determine, unleſs the word be a corruption of 
the Ruſſian name Merſe; for they do not in the leaſt 
reſemble a horſe. It is, doubtleſs, the fame animal that 
is found in the Gulph of St. Lawrence, and there 
called a ſea-cowW. It is certainly more like a cow than 
a horſe; but this reſemblance conſiſts in nothing but 
the ſnout. In ſhort, it is an animal not unlike a ſeal, 
but incomparably larger. The length of one of them, 
which was none of the largeſt, was nine feet four 
inches from the ſnout to the tail; the circumference of 
its body at the ſhoulder was feven feet ten inches; its 
circumterence near the hinder fins was five feet ſix 
inches; and the weight of the carcaſe, without the 
head, ſkin, or entrails, was 
fifty-four pounds. The head weighed forty- one 


pounds and an half, and the ſkin two hundred and 


hve pounds. 

Captain Cook's people, in a ſhort time, began to 
reliſh thete animals, fo that the whole ſtock they had 
procured was ſoon expended. 


THE PROVINCE:or THIBET. 


THIS diviſion of Tartary is ſituated in an excellent 
climate, between go and 40 deg. of north lat. but it 
is ſurrounded with very extenſive mountains, and 18 
bounded, on the Eaſt, by Cbina; on the weit, by 
Indoſtan; on the north, by the country of the Mon- 
gols; and on the ſouth by Ava. The whole country 
extends in length, from eaſt to weit, upwards of 1700 
miles, and the broadeſt part of it, from north to ſouth, 
is about 1780. It is divided into three principal parts, 
namely, Great Thibet, Little 'Fhibet, and Laſſa. This 
laſt diviſion, being the molt rich, as well as the moſt 
plentiful province, and the reſidence of the grand lama, 
frequently gives name to the Whole country. 

In general, the climate of this country is very tem- 
perate and healthful ; but in the weſtern parts it is cold, 
eſpecially on the tops of the mountains. The foil is 
for the moſt part fertile, and produces great plenty of 
rice and pulſe. It is particulazly famous ior the produce 
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of rhubarb and muſk, the latter of which is eſteemed 
the beſt of any to be met with in India. 

There are many rivers in Thibet, ſome of which pro- 
duce great quantities of gold, particularly the Kin-cha- 
yang, which enters the Chineſe province of Vun-nan, 
whote name ſignifies the river with golden-ſand: here 1s 
alio the Nuk yang, a very principal one; the Lantſan- 
Kyang, which alto enters Vun- nan, and flows into the 
kingdom of Tonquin; and the great river called Vo- 
rutſan-pu, or Dlan-pu. 

Tho towns in this province are for the moſt part ex- 
ceeding ſmall, and very poorly inhabited; nor is even 
Laſſa, the principal place in the country, in the leaſt 
tortihed. There is indeed but little occaſion for forti- 
keatians here, the Tartars, in their wars, chooting 
rather to fight in che open fields, than to undertake 
neges. | 

The natives of Thibet are in general a very robuſt 
and healthy people. They have an olive or tawney 
complexion, their noſes are flat, and their faces very 
broad; but the women are much handſomer in their 
features than the men. They are naturally very indo- 
lent, and the common people in particular are exceeding 
filthy. The garments of both ſexes are alike, conſiſt- 
ing of a large piece of coarſe cloth, faſtened round the 
body with a girdle, and on their heads they wear a kind 
of bonnet, which is decorated with pieces of tortoiſe- 
Mell, and other triding baubles; but the better ſort 
adorn them with coral, and beads of amber. Both 
fexes wear bracelets on their left arms, faſtened with 
beads. 

The poor people live principally on rice and pulſe, 
though they have various kinds of fleſh : they are in ge- 
neral very temperate in their diet; but, as they are ex- 
tremely fond of ſpirituous liguors, will often drink to 
exceis. 

The houſes of the better ſort are tolerably handſome, 
and chiefly built of wood; but thoſe of the common 


people are low, mean huts, made of ſtones rudely piled 


together. 


The country of the Mogul Tartars, or Mongols, is 
bounded on the eaſt by the territories of the Mant- 


chews, the Kalkas on the weſt, China on the ſouth, 
and by Eaftern Tartary and the Kalka 'T artars on the 
north. 

Here the climate is exceedingly ſevere, and ice lies 
on the ground eight or nine months together. It is a 
country not very well known, except that part of it 
which the caravans pats in travelling from Muſcovy to 
China, 

The Bratſki Tartars dwell near the Lake Baikal, 
many of whom are good mechanics, and others well 
{Killed in huſbandry. Some of theſe Bratſki are people 
ot conſiderable property: it is not uncommon for a man 
to be proprietor of five or ſix hundred horſes, as well as 
of numbers of other cattle. The food of theſe people 


is veniſon and horſe-fleſh, the latter of which they 


prefer. 
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whom are permitted by the Ruſkan governments 
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THIS country is ſituated north-weſt of Abet always a 
divided into Obdora on the weſt, and My, ad of à go 
Loppo eaſt of the river Oby: the Riphæan 1 here, is al 
ſurrounding the river Potzor, are its weſtem jg his own 
Their dwelling-places are caves, in which of the fo 
nine months in the year, and make ſubterrany parts to t 
ſages for the purpoſe of viſiting each other, Thy aces of {t 
lamps fed with a ſtinking fiſh- oil. rs, but m 
The Oftiocs live along the rivers Oby, Tex hriſtian re 
Theſe people dry their fifh in the ſummer, wh xd by thei 
them in the winter: they have no rice, but {x Iminiſter 11 
roots, fiſh, wild-fowl, &c. Their winter-husg ers of 1m} 
in the ground, with a roof of bark or ruſhes; fan gover! 
mer, they build on the banks of the rivers, a\Miance to hi 

themſelves in fiſhing. Their fledges are draynh $ city has 
four of which will draw a fledge with 359 make hole 
weight upon it, fifteen leagues in a day. Why! dus. The 
markable, they have poſts in this country for fa wth, and A 
regular as the poſts of Europe, with relays of & are likewll 
travellers to change on their journey at ſet di Jerhuah. 
they increaſe the number of dogs, in proportinl prter than t 
hurry a paſſenger is in. Theſe people worſhipy viftly; the) 
fer ſacrifices to ſmall braſen idols, placed in 2rop or diſtance 
on the tops of houſes. kingdom 
und 52 de 
TART þ, 30 min. | 

WESTERN TART AR" co 
| and part. 
CIRCAS SIA and AS TRACIT . The « 
CIRCASSIA is that country lying bene I bare 


pian-Sea on the eaſt ; Aſoph, and the Palus-Mat 
the weſt; the high mountains of Caucaſus on tht 
and Aſtrachan on the north. The ſouthern din 
claimed by the Perſians, the weſtern is under tart 
nion of the Turks, and the eaſtern pays obe 
Ruſſia. | 

Kizlaar is the capital of Circaſſia. This tom 
only in 44 deg. north lat. the air is conſequent 
and wholeſome, It was built by the Ruffians: 
tadel is only formed of earth, but the garriſon ca 
about 300 regulars, and 3200 Coſſacks; the 
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habitations on the banks of the T'crek, Wich! 
from eaſt to weſt, and affords a great variety d 
ſturgeon, ſalmon, &c. 

The Circaſſians are lovely in their features A 
in their perſons, and agreeable in their depormes 
their ſtature they are large, and the men make ei 
ſoldiers. | 

The country abounds in wild ſwine, wa 
foxes; produces vines, whoſe grapes are cc 
here is a great variety of game. 4 

Terki, the capital of Circaſſian Tartar), *J 
a ſpacious plain, on an iſland formed by the un 
and Buſtrow, and is garriſoned by 2000 lese 
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backs. It is well fortified with ramparts and 
in the modern ſtyle, well ſtored with cannon, 
always a conſiderable garriſon in it, under the 
d of a governor. The Circaſſian prince, who 
here, is allowed 500 Ruſſians for his guard, but 
his own ſubjects are permitted to dwell within 
of the fortifications. Ever ſince the reduction 
arts to the obedience df Ruſſia, they have put 
ices of ſtrength, not only Ruſſian garriſons and 
but magiſtrates, and prieſts for the exerciſe 
kriſtian religion: yet the Circaſſian Tartars are 
d by their own Princes, lords, and judges; but 
Iminiſter juſtice in the name of the emperor, and, 
ers of importance, not without the preſence of 
fan governors, being all obliged to take the oath 
ance to his imperial majeſty. 
city has a great number of ſerpents about it, 
make holes in the ground that are extremely 
dus. Theſe ſerpents are about fix or ſeven feet 
th, and about the - thickneſs of. a man's arm. 
are likewiſe mice as large as ſquirrels, which are 
Jerhuah. Their ears are long, and their fore- 
wter than thoſe behind, which prevents their run- 
viftly; they, however, can leap to a conſiderable 
or diſtance, by laying their tail over their backs. 
> kingdom of ASTRACHAN lies between 44 deg. 
ud 2 deg. north latitude; the longitude eaſt is 
o min. being bounded on the eaſt by the coun- 
the Coflacks; on the north, by the kingdom of 
and part. of Siberia; and towards the South, by 
Na. The eaſtern boundaries being deſerts very 
nown and uninhabited, cannot be aſcertained. 
> habitations and manner of living of the "Tartar 
and villages of Aſtrachan, are perfectly ſimilar 
thoſe of the 'Tartars of Kaſon. 
han, they have a large magazine for goods, built 
ek, and ſeveral ſhops upon arches. They corry 
important commerce with the Armenians, Perſi- 
ndians, and Bukharians; and manufacture Mo- 
leather, cottons, camblets, and ſilks. 
e metropolis, called alſo Aſtrachan, is built upon 
and in the Volga, known by the name of the Ifle 
res. It is in 46 deg. 19 min. north latitude, and 
g eaſt longitude. "This city is commonly ſuppoſed 
tan 100,000 inhabitants. It abounds in well- 
bed magaz ines, and hath a citadel ſurrounded by a 
prick wall, of about thirty feet in height ; though 
Pee, wich lies towards the weſt of the city, is 
party built, the baſtions are ſtrong, ard the can- 
pumerous, Here is a palace for the governor, and 
4 for the archbiſhop. In the court of chancery, 
il and military affairs are heard and adjuſted, and 
ords are kept. : 
3 905 another to the Volga, and the third 
115 of ſuburbs. It contains likewiſe a guard- 
metropolitan-church, and a monaſtery. 


In the city of ö 


The citadel hath three gates, one | 
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This city is ſurrounded by a wall, between which 
and the houſes is a large intermediate ſpace, upon 
which none are permitted to build. It conſiſts princi- 
pally of three long ſtreets from caſt to weſt, which are 
interſected by many others, and is upon the whole 
about a mile in length. The houſes are built of tim- 
ber, tne ſuburbs are extenſive, and more populous than 
the city. There are four churches and a monaſtery be- 
longing to thoſe of the Greek perſuaſion. "The reform- 
ed have a church built of wood; the Roman Catholics 
have a monaſtery, and the Armenians a church of ſtone. 
Without the ſuburbs, are a naval and military-hoſpital, 
and a large monaſtery. | 

No Tartar is permitted to ſtay all night in the city. 
Armenian and Ruſſian merchants inhabit the eaſtern ſub- 
urbs, and the Indians are permitted to live in guarded 
Caravanſeras. 

Aſtrachan is garrifoned by five regiments of infantry, 
and one of dragoons; many field-regiments and Col- 
ſacks, excluſive of the "Tartar militia, winter here, be- 
ſides the garriſon itſelf. 

The ule of the regulars is to march againſt the wild 
Tartars whenever they attempt to make any incurſions 
into this kingdom, and the irregulars are employed to 
ſcour the deſerts, in order to trace out the lurking-places 
of the banditti. 

The commerce of Aſtrachan conſiſts chiefly in ſilks, 
brocades, velvets, ſatins, drugs, copper, cotton, Perſian 


— 


fruits, wines, Tweetmeats, &c. which they import; and 


in return, export meal, fiſh, falt, woollen, &c. All naval 
and military ſtores are prohibited from being exported to 
Perſia. 

The Ruſſians, who compoſe a principal part of the 
inhabitants, are in the chief offices of ſtate. The 
Georgians, who profeſs the Greek religion, are fond of 
ſerving in the army; and the Armenians, who, in per- 
ſon, diſpoſition, and features, very much reſemble the 
Jews, have no other object but ſcraping money toge- 
ther by means of traffic. As for the Perſian and Tar- 
tar inhabitants, they are too fond of indolence and 
roving to think of any thing elſe, unleſs compelled to 
it by abſolute neceſſity. Their huts, which are about 
twelve feet in diameter, are formed of canes or bul- 
ruſhes, at the top of which a hole 1s made to let out the 
ſmoke: their fuel is turf, or cow-dung. 

The ſoil is light and ſandy, but fo much impregnated 
with falt, as greatly adds to its ſterility. The earth 
produces no grain, unleſs it has been overflowed during 
the winter ſeaſon. Its natural productions are reeds, 
liquorice, kal, guriſtar-aculeata, the herb aſtrachania- ni- 
traria, &c. The inhabitants likewiſe raiſe melons and 
pompions, which they eat with bread. The wine made 
of their grapes is too ſharp, which proceeds from the 
ſalt of the earth, though their grapes are fine, and deli- 
cious to the taſte. The mulberries are unwholſome, 
but the garden vegetables tolerably good. 
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CHAP. IX. 
SIBERIA, 1xncLuping KALMUCEK axD 
USBEC K-TARTAR L. 


8 IBERIA extends from 50 to 68 deg. north lat. 
and is bounded on the weſt by Ruſſia, from which 
it is ſeparated by the mountains of Werkhotauria, which 
extend from Mount Caucaſus, and divide Aſia from 
Europe quite to the Frozen-Ocean, which bounds it 


on the north; on the eaſt it is bounded by the Japa- 


neſe-Ocean, and part of Tartary; and on the ſouth, by 
the ſame. It is upwards of gooo miles in length, from 
eaſt to weſt, and about 760 in breadth. The ſouthern 
is the only part fit for human beings to live in: here 
the climate 1s mild, and the foil appears as if it would 
be fertile, if cultivated. The northern part exhibits 
nothing but impenetrable woods, ſnow-topt moun- 
tains, tens, lakes, marſhes, &c. and is withal ſo much 
expoſed to the bleak winds, that 1t is quite barren and 
deſolate. To theſe dreary regions, the czars of Muſ- 
covy baniſh their courtiers and other great perſons who 
incur their diſpleaſure. | 

The climate of Siberia is cold, but the air pure and 
wholeſome; and Mr. 'Tooke obſerves, that its inha- 
bitants, in all probability, would live to an extreme 


old age, if they were not ſo much addicted to an im 


moderate ule of en enge,; liquors. 
Siberia contains mines of gold, ſilver, copper, iron, 
jaſper, lapis-lazuli, and loadſtones. Naturaliſts have 


long diſputed, whether a ſubſtance found there, reſem- - 


bling elephants-teeth, are really ſuch, or whether they 
are a marine production: when poliſhed with art 
and kill, their appearance is certainly whimſical and 
curious. | 
A great variety of animals range the foreſts of Sibe- 
Tia, ſome of which are not to be found in other coun- 
tries. Theſe ſupply the inhabitants with food and 
clothes, and at the ſame time furniſh them with com- 
modities for an advantageous trade, This territor 
may alſo be conſidered as the native country of black 
foxes, fables, and ermines, the ſkins of which are ſu- 
perior to thoſe of any other part of the world. Horſes 
and cattle are in great plenty, and may be had cheap, 
Tobolſki, the capital, is ſituated in 58 deg. north 


lat. and 67 deg. eaſt long. from London, and contains 


about 15,000 inhabitants, almoſt all Ruffians, or natu- 
ralized. The city is divided into two parts; the larger 
being fituated on the banks of the river Irtiſz, and the 
other upon a hill. This part is fortified, both eaſt and 
north, by a rampart, baſtions, and a ditch fix feet broad, 
bordered with paliſadoes. 

This city has a governor, whoſe prerogative reaches 
almoſt all over Siberia: here too is a court of equity, 
compoſed of fifteen counſellors, who conduct both ci- 
vil and military affairs. In the lower town are ſeven 
churches, and a convent built of ſtone ; and there are 


— 
three different communications from the u 

lower town. It has a garriſon, conliſting of g 
giments of infantry. A conſiderable traflic wy 
carried on between this place and the Ch 


city of L 
d the fron 
ſt built by 
d the vill 


means of caravans ; but the reciprocal knay,,; It is no 
Chineſe and Ruſlian merchants reduced it n ich large 
time to a very languiſhing ſtate. 5 Lrries in 
The KAluueks are the inhabitants of a Pro ku is the c 
deſert, which lies between the rivers Don ay ad houſes, 
Theſe people are continually roving about; ling. 
winter, they uſually reſide on the borders of nd Mahon 
they proceed need pans in the ſpring, and retwn is elective. 
again at the latter end of autumn. They nem reſpect 
vate any land, their only riches being their flog onfeſs that 
cattle, on whoſe account they principally rom re in thi 
in ſearch of freſh paſture. Their temporary conſiſting 
ons are huts, covered with reeds, ruſhes, or felt and fiſh. * 
Theſe people are divided into different h ptions by 
of which hath its chief, but all are ſubjeQ to on le traffic in 
reign, called khan, who has an agent or r, woollen, 
Aſtrachan. tures of Eur 
UsBECK-TARTARY is ſituated between the (ie {hall conc! 
Mogul's dominions, which bound it on the ſoul few particu 
the Caſpian-Sea, which, with Perlia, are they generally al 
confines. It has the country of the Kalmucks = 
north, and Thibet towards the eaſt. jouph 1t is c 
The country of Uſbeck-Tartary was once me of 5 
of a more powerful empire than that of R. and furn 
Greece. It was not only the native 2 by Various nam 
favourite reſidence of Zingis or Jenghis Khay on but very 
Tamerlane, who enriched it with the ſpoils obere lea 
and the eaſtern world. ſcenes of ho! 
The Uſbecks are generally eſteemed the mol owing to the 
lized of all the Mahometan dans not but the s bythe vict 
pillage and rob their neighbours as well as af a deſcenda 
Tartarian tribe. They nearly reſemble the It hiſtories, th 
in their dreſs, their boots, which are uncom hundred thou 
large, excepted: the chiefs wear a plume of k indeed have 
on their turban, and as well as their khan lans of theſe 
iſhed than th 


themſelves much on being the deſcendants of tl 
nowned Tamerlane. | 

Their common food is pilau, or boiled 10 
their greateſt delicacy is horſe-fleſh. They 


former, aboi 
thoſe region 
pf the Ruſſia, 


kind of arrack, or fermented liquor made oi er mal 
milk. Their language is a mixture of the Tit 15 * Fo 
Perſian, and Mongol ; but they are well x a LEV | 


with the Perſian language in its purity. | 

The capital of this country is called Bukbanh 
lies in 39 deg. 15 min. north latitude, at the W 
of thirteen miles from the once famous city 9 


leviated by th 
Were not del 
be time of ] 


cand. Tt is ſurrounded by a mud wall; the bout % 8 

built of wood, but the moſque and caravanſers 5 ingdom 
brick. It is tolerably populous, but not ed 10 1 reſ 
it was formerly. The khan is permitted to ſeue ka Kan 


the property of whom he pleaſes, which damps® 
rit of cultivation, and greatly injures commery 
Laſſa is a ſmall city, but the houſes, wi 


ſtone, are ſpacious and lofty. 
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ier of Perſia. It is ſaid to have been 
e the Great, and that he here 
10 the viſit from the Amazonian queen Tha- 
It is now encloſed with a ſtrong broad wall, 
with large ſquare ſtones, hard- as marble, from 
Aries in Caucaſus. x We in | 
Uo is the capital of Dageſtan, and contains three 
ad houſes, two ſtories high, platformed at top 
ling. The Tartars of this province are nume- 


is elective. rd -- 
th reſpe& to commerce and manufaCtures, we 


onfeſs that this head makes but an inconſidera- 
re in the deſcription of Tartary, their chief 
conſiſting in cattle, ſkins, beavers, rhubarb, 
and fiſh. The Aſtrachans, notwithſtanding their 
ptions by the wild 'Tartars, carry on a conſi- 
e traffic into Perſia, to which they export red 
U woollen, and linen cloth, and ſome of the ma- 
dures of Europe. 

> ſhall conclude our account of this country with 
few particulars concerning its inhabitants, who 
generally allowed to be the deſcendants of 
. 
jouph it is certain that Tartary, formerly known 
e name of Scythia, peopled the northern parts of 
xe, and furniſhed thoſe amazing numbers who, 
rarious names, deſtroyed the Roman empire, yet 


s, where learning and the arts once reſided, are 
ſcenes of horror and barbarity. This muſt have 
owing to the dreadful maſſacres made among the 
ps by the victorious Jenghis Khan, and Tamerlane, 
er deſcendants ; for nothing is more common in 


hundred thouſand people in a few days. Some au- 
indeed have abſurdly queſtioned the veracity of the 
ans of theſe great conquerors, though it be better 
ſhed than that of the Greek and Roman writers. 
former, about the year 1200, made himſelf maſ- 
thoſe regions which form at this day the Afiatic 
df the Ruſſian empire ; and his ſon, Batou Sagin, 
himſelf maſter of the ſouthern Ruſſia, and peo- 
It with Tartar colonies, which are now con- 
ed or blended with the Ruſſians. Long and 
did the Tartar yoke gall the neck of Ruſſia, 
eviated by the divilions amongſt themſelves : but 
Were not delivered from theſe warlike invaders 
de ume of Ivan III. who aſcended the Ruſſian 
m 1462. He repeatedly defeated them, ſub- 
ke kingdom of Kaſan and other provinces, and 
is name reſpected in all that quarter. Tamer- 
N. hath been more permanent than that 
8s Khan: his defeat of the Turkiſh emperor, 
% hath been before noticed in the hiſtory of that 
„ and great were his conqueſts, and his name far 


| 1 of his proper dominions. His de- 
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cit of Nerbent, fituated on the Caſpian ſhore, 


| knows the tribe to which he belongs. 
| diſtinction conſiſt of a piece of Chineſe linen, or other 


nd Mahometans, governed by a ſhef kal, whoſe 


oy but very thinly inhabited; and thoſe fine pro- 


hiſtories, than their putting to the ſword three or 


. ͤͤ˙Ü . Ä ul . ..,, — — — — — 


| ſcent is claimed not only by all the khans and petty 


l of Tartary, but by the Emperor ot Indoftary 
imſelf. TIED 0 4 | 149 $5'3 

It may not be amiſs to mentiong.that, among the 
Tartars, the ſtandard or colours of the ; reſpective 
tribes form a diſtindt mark, whereby each Tartar 
heſe marks of 


coloured ſtuff, ſuſpended on a lance twelve feet in 
length, among the Pagan Tartars. The Mahbmetan 
Tartars write upon their ſtandards the name of God, 
in the Arabic language. The Kalmucks and the Mo- 
gul Tartars, diſtinguiſh theirs by the name of ſome 
animal; and as the branches or diviſions of a tribe 
preſerve always the figure drawn upon the ſtandard of 
that tribe, adding only the particular denomination of 
each branch, thoſe ſtandards anſwer the purpoſe of a 


| genealogical table or tree, by which the origin and de- 


{cent of each individual may be aſcertained, 

The khans pay a tribute, or acknowledgment of 
their dependence upon one or other of their power- 
ful neighbours, who treat them with caution and le- 
nity ; as the friendſhip of theſe barbarians is of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to the powers with whom they are 
allied. Some tribes, however, affect independence; 
and, when united, they form a powerful body, and of 
late have been very formidable to their neighbours, par- 
ticularly to the Chineſe, of which we ſhall give ſome 
account in the defrription of that empire. 

The method of carrying on war, by waſting the 
country, is very ancient among the Tartars, and prac- 
tiſed by all of them, from the Danube ,caſtward. 
This circumſtance readers them a dreadful enemy to 
regular troops, who mult thereby be deprived of all ſub- 
ſiſtence, while the Tartars are at no loſs for proviſions, 
having always many ſpare horſes to kill and eat. 


— — — 


n 
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Extent, Boundaries, Diviſians, Climate, Sail, Produce, 
Rivers, Inhabitants, c. 


HIS vaſt and opulent empire, is 1450 miles in 

length, and 1260 in breadth, and is fituated be- 
tween 20 and 42 deg.. north lat. and between 98 and 
123 caſt long: it contains 1,110,000 ſquare miles, to 
which if we add Chineſe Tartary, containing 644,000, 
the whole will amount to 1,754,000. 

China is bounded by the Chineſe Tartary, and an 
amazing ſtone wall, on the north; by the Paciuc- 
Ocean, which divides it from North-America, on the 
ealt; by Tonquin, and the Tartarian countries and 
mountains of Thibet and Ruſſia, on the welt ; and by 
the Chineſian Sea, on the ſouth. 

According to the authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory, 
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the great divifien of this empire is into fifteen pro- | 


vinces, excluſive of that of Lyau-tong, which is ſitu- 
ated without the great wall, though under the fame 
dominion; each od which might, for their largeneſs, 


fertility; populouſneſs, and opulence, paſs for ſo many 


diſtinct kingdoms. But it is neceſſary to acquaint the 
reader, that the informations contained in Du Halde's 
voluminous account of China, are drawn from the pa- 
pers of jeſuits, and other religious ſent thither by the 
pope, but whoſe miſſions have been at an end for 
above half acentury. Some of thoſe fathers were men 
of penetration and judgment, and had great opportu- 


nities of procuring information about a century ago; 


but even their accounts of this empire are juſtly to be 
ſuſpected. They had powerful enemies at the court 
of Rome, where they maintained their footing only by 


magnifying their own labours and ſucceſſes, as well as 


the importance of the Chineſe empire, ſo that 
their exaggerated accounts ought to be read with great 
caution. , 

The name of this empire 1s probably derived from a 
Chineſe word, ſignifying central or middle; for the 
natives, till they were convinced to the contrary by the 
European mathematicians, fancied that the world was 
flat; and that their country not only occupied the bet 
part, but Jay exactly in the middle. 

China is a plain country, and contains no remark- 
able mountains except to the north, where thoſe which 
ſeparate it from Tartary are craggy, ſteep, and almoſt 


znacceſſible; but many hills are ſcattered throughout 


the whole empire, which in general are cultivated by 
the admirable contrivances and indefatigable induſtry 
of the natives. 
labour, cut into the moſt whimſical figures, ſo as to 
reſemble, at a diſtance, elephants, camels, leopards, 
boars, bears, tygers, &c. e 

The principal rivers are, 1. the Hoambo, or Yel- 
Jow-River, ſo called from being tinged with a yellow 
colour, owing to the peculiar quality of the ſoil through 
which it flows. It riſes towards the frontiers of In— 
doſtan, in the intermediate mountains between Tartary 
and the province of Suechan, and after purſuing a 
winding-courſe of near 1900 miles, it falls into the 
eaſtern ocean: this river is exceedingly rapid. 2. The 
Ky-am, or Blue-River, riſes in Thibet, flows from 
eaſt to welt, and diſembogues itfelf into the Eaſtern 
Ocean: it is remarkably broad and deep. g. The 
Bloody-River, fo called from the redneſs of its ſand. 
1. The Pearl-River, fo denominated, on account of the 
number of precious ſtones found among its gravel, 


5. A river near Somin, which in harveſt-time turns 
blue, when its waters give an admirable tinge of that 


colour, 6. A river near Pemgau, whole waters are fo 
thin, that even timber will fink in them. 7. A ſeventh, 


in the neighbourhood of Ching-tien, the waters of 
* 5 * . * 
which are odoriferous. 8. The Kin-xa, which contains 


gold-fand. 9. The Xo, of a medicinal quality, on 


which account many flock to its banks for the cute of 


theſe rivers, and the canals, the people are nlend 


Numbers of theſe are, with infinite 


of the inhabitants, that they are not incumbered 


5 


re unacqu- 
elioratin! 
account t 
and leſs de 


—— 
various diſorders. 10. The river near the city 
chen, which annually, on a certain day, fie 
aſtoniſhing height; a phænomenon not yet ach 
for-either by Afiatic or European philofophen, 


9 trees ar 

| W * with excellent fiſh in the greateſt va of date- 
he chief bays of this country, are thoſe of hat reſem 
#14 Canton 11. 91 Euro 
The canals of this mighty empire are pech © tient 
moſt uſeful and ſtupendous works that ever hel f cypreſs : 
nation of man conceived, or the exertion of hum 5 oehich 
duſtry executed, and are ſufficient to entitle they pmes thoſe 
Chineſe to the character of being the wiſeſt aui. i of two 
induſtrious people in the world. The comma the former 
neſs and length of them is incredible. The M uach admi 


them are lined with hewn-ſtone on the ſides; an 
are fo deep, that they carry large veſſels, aud 
times extend above 1000 miles in length. Tha 
ſels are fitted up for all the conveniences of lik 
it has been thought by ſome, that in China thei 
contains as many inhabitants as the land. Thy 
furniſhed with ſtone quays, and ſometimes 
bridges of an amazing conſtruction. The nai 
is flow, and the veſſels ſometimes drawn by men, 
precautions are wanting, that could be obtained 
or perſeverance, for the fafety of the paſſeng 
caſe a canal is croſſed by a rapid river, or expdf 
torrents from the mountains. Theſe canals, al 
variety that is ſeen upon their borders, renderll 
the. moſt delightful to the eye of any countryi 
world, as well as fertile, in places that are not 
nature. Innumerable bridges paſs over theſe d 
the centre arches of which are ſufficiently hight 
mit cf a veſſel paſſing without lowering the malt 

Though no country is better fitted than Chit 
producing timber of all kinds, yet ſuch is the us 
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foreſts or woods. They ſuffer no timber to goꝶ 
for ornament and uſe, or on the fide of mow 
from whence the trees, when cut down, can de 
veyed by water to any place. | 

The air of China differs according to the ſitua 
the places. Towards the north, it is ſharp; 
middle, mild; and in the ſouth, hot. The {oil 
ther by nature or art, fruitful in every thing l 
adminiſter either to the neceſſities, convenienn 


luxuries of life. The culture of the cotton ® de tlet-ham | 
rice fields, from which the bulk of the inhabit Nis of an;: 
clothed and fed, is ingenious almoſt beyond 00 Ine veins, \ 
tion. The rare trees and aromatic production, Ws to the cye t 
ornamental or medicinal, that abound in other e bamboo, « 
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IS made. 
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the world, are to be found in China, and ſome at 
culiar to itſelf. red | 

Gardening is placed in China at the head ; 
fciences: the profeſſion is honourable the 7 
men of the greateſt abilities; and a kind of s 
taken, ere they can be admitted to practiſe il 
ancient and moſt uſeſul art. But, for al the 
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te unacquainted with the nature of grafting trees, 
eliorating the earth where they are planted ; on 
account the fruit in general is of an inferior fla- 
and leſs delicious than the European fruit. ; The 
| trees are orange, lemon, and citron ; the li-tchi, 


that reſembles, and 1s as delicate to the taſte, as 
a of Europe; the meal-tree, the pulp of which 
excellent flour; the hermaphrodite-tree, which 
f cypreſs and half juniper ;. the pepper-tree, the 
« of which are ſo ſtrong, that the ſmell frequently 
nes thoſe that pluck them; the varnith-tree, 
is of two ſpecies, viz. the tſi-chu, and the tong- 
the former produces that admirable varniſh, which 
Much admired in moſt parts of the univerſe; the 
bears a nut, from which an oil is extracted, that 
ſhes a varniſh of an inferior kind: the Kou-chu, or 
Fee, yields a matter reſembling milk, which is of 
able uſe in gilding: the weeping willow-tree is 
| admired by the Chineſe, who plant it on the ſides 
| their canals and rivers, and near moſt of the 
in their gardens. They deem its fhade the moſt 
ng of any, and their paſtoral poets mention it with 
jar reſpect in all their compoſitions. The tallow- 
as red leaves and white fruit, which form a lively 
iſt, and greatly pleaſe the eye of the beholder : of 
termels, which have all the properties of tallow, 
es are made; the flame is yellow, the ſmell ſtrong, 
he light rather dim. The white wax-tree is pe- 
ally covered with ſwarms of inſects, who leave on 
anches thin threads of wax. The mango and long- 
rees yield fine fruits, that ſerve as delicate pickles, 
the produce of the tſe-tſe-tree is an admirable 
meat, 

de polomie-tree, which is not peculiar to China 
bears the largeſt fruit in the world, the kernel of 
© is delicious when roaſted, and makes an admired 
when dreſſed in cocoa- nut milk; but the molt fin- 
particular of this tree is, that the fruit grows from 
en of the tree, and not from the branches, which, 
| d, would not be able to ſuſtain it. 

wur 100d of the iron-tree is ſo hard, that whatever 
'; HF: of it is exceedingly durable; of this, anchors 
on red, and the Chineſe affirm, that they are more 
OSS than thoſe that are made of the metal from 
ence the tree receives its name. 


de iſet- ham is admired for the beauty of its wood, 
N is of an admirable red, beautifully variegated 
Ine veins, which produce ſuch an effect, that it 

Is the eye to be elegantly painted. 
3 or cane- tree, is pretty high and thick, 
s an excellent flavour, and the pith is fine 
gros in marſhy grounds, is uſed in buildings, 
8 wy, _ converted into water-pipes; baſ- 
50 3 — its ſplinters, and when it grows 
. "ui - hineſe reduce it to a paſte, of which 
* Hcre1s likewiſe a reed, of which not 


ba 
Kets and mats are made, but ropes, pack- 
1 


DI 


of date-tree ; the pea-tree, which produces a 


— 
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thread, &c. The nan- mu- tree, however, furniſhes 
the principal wood for the purpoſes of building; ne- 
vertheleſs, they have oak, pine, ſanders-wood, ebony, 
camphire, &c. 

But one of the moſt remarkable and profitable pro- 
ductions of this country, is the tea- tree; and this being 
almoſt as generally uſed at preſent in many parts of 
Europe as in China, we ſhall be the more particular 
in our deſcription of it. All the various kinds of tea 
are produced by the ſame ſort of ſhrub, only the leaves 
are gathered at different periods; indeed the ſoil where 
the tea- tree grows, makes ſome little difference in the 
flavour of the leaves: its taſte is bitter, and its quali- 
ties aſtringent; the little oil it contains is reſinous, and 
its ſalt fixed; it purifies, dilutes, invigorates the brain 
and ſtomach, promotes digeition, perſpiration, &c. 
The Chineſe ule it in fevers, cholics, and other acute 
diſorders, chronic diſeaſes, ſcorbutic habits, &, Its 
virtues are not local, though they are perhaps more ef- 
ficacious in China than other places. 

The general diviſion of teas is into two ſorts, 
viz. green and bohea; but theſe are again diſtin« 
guiſhed by other appellations, according to the time 
of gathering, province where produced, or method 
of curing: as congo, louchong, ſinglo, bloom, im- 
perial, hyſon, &c. &c. the ſinglo is deemed the moſt 
delicate, and the bohea the moſt wholeſome : the bohea 
is gathered in March, the imperial in April, the ſinglo 
in May, and the green in June. After the leaves are 
firſt plucked, perlons ate employed to infuſe them for 
a certain time in water, by which the reſinous particles 
are diſſipated, and they are rendered palatable; tor with- 
out ſuch a preparatory prelude, they would be fo exceed- 
ingly bitter, that ſcarce any quantity of ſugar would prove 
ſuthicient to correct the taſte, or render them agreeable to 
the palate; after infuſion, the bohea, which is made of 
the leaves when in maturity, 1s dried by the fire, or in 
the ſun ; but the green, after being expoſed for a ſhort 
ſpace to the rays of the ſun, and aſſiduoufly turned and 
ſtirred about the whole time, is ſtrewed upon ſheets of 
copper (which are gently warmed by embers beneath 
them) and rolled up and down by proper perſons, whoſe 
hands are defended by thick leather gloves from the 
effluvia, which would, without ſuch precaution, prove 
of the maſt pernicious conſequence, 

'The tea receives the principal part of its green 
tindture, and fine flavour, from the baleful va- 
pours that exhale from the heated copper; yet 
theſe very circumſtances, that ſhould render it ob- 
noxious, are its principal recommendations, not only 
with the Europeans, but the Afiatics ; who are ſo in- 
fatuated, as to pleaſe the eye and gratify the palate at the 
expence of their conſtitutions; and to prefer the un— 
wholeſome green to the more ſalubrious bohea. Green 
is conſiderably dearer than bohea, on account of the 
greater trouble in preparing it, which is already men- 
tioned, and becauſe when the young leaves are plucked, 
the tree receives ſo much injury, that it is allowed two 
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or three years to regain its ſtrength and vigour, during 
which time, the leaves that accidentally fall, are ga- 
thered up and converted into bohea. Mr. Bell, how- 
ever, the lateſt traveller who hath given us any authen- 
tic account of China, affirms, that the bohea, in curing, 
is mixed with another herb; this is probably only an 
adulteration, of which the Chineſe, who are exceed- 
ingly avaricious, and practiſed in every artifice to de- 
fraud, may be juſtly ſuſpected. 

Dr. Quincy calls tea the molt ſalubrious of all vege- 
tables that were ever introduced into food or medicine; 
and Dr. Cheyne recommengs green-tea as a fine 
diluter; while Dr. James, on the contrary, ſays, 
« Whatever virtues are aſcribed to tea, or however 
uſeful it may be in China, it is very certain that either 
the tea, or the water, or doth, are extremely prejudicial, 
as an habitual drink in England;“ but, with ſubmiſſion 
to theſe great phyſicians, we rather think they have car- 
ried their reſpective opinions too much into extremes. 
Tea hath, doubtleſs, many of the virtues which the Chi- 
neſe aſcribe to it, without being an univerſal medicine, 
as Doctor Quincy would have us believe; it may like- 
wife have its bad qualities, without being fo exceed- 
ingly pernicious as Doctor James would perſuade us. 
Belides, if we confider the probable adulterations of the 
Chineſe merchants, and our own domeſtic dealers, with 
the virtues it may loſe in the voyage, and by the length 
of time it lays by previous to conſumption, it is natu- 
ral to conclude, that the latter gentleman drew his in- 
ferences, not from the effects of the genuine, but of a 
ſpurious and adulterated kind of tea. 

The Chineſe drink their tea without ſugar, though 
the latter, as well as the former, is a produce of their 
country, and exceedingly cheap. The very belt green 
tea is fold at Pekin at the rate of two ſhillings Engliſh 
per pound; and it is obfervable, that the tca-tree de- 

generates when tranſplanted, even in countries under 
the ſame parallel of latitude. I he Dutch dry and pre- 
pare fage as tea is in China, of which the Chineſe are 
{o fond, that they give four pounds of the latter for one 
of the former. 

The culture of this plant ſeems to be very ſimple; 
and it is certain that ſume kinds are of a much higher 
and more delicious flavour than others. It is thought 
that the fineſt, which is the flower of the tea, is im- 
ported over-land to Ruſſia; but we know of little dif- 
ference in their effects on the human body. 

Portugucie, it is ſuppoſed, had the uſe of tea 

long before the Engliſh; but it was introduced among 
the latter before the reitoration, as mention of it is 
made in the firſt act of parliament, that ſettled the ex- 
ciſe on the king for life in 1660. Catharine of Liſbon, 
wife to Charles II. rendered the uſe of it common at 


court. | 
The ginſeng ia native of Chineſe Tartary) ſo ſamous 
among the Chinele as the univerlal remedy, and mo- 


nopollzed even by their emperors, is now found to be 
but a common root, aud is p:enti.ult in Britiſh Ame- 
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rica. When brought to Europe, it is little did 


for its healing qualities; and this inſtance aloe a valuab 


to teach us with what caution the former ac oh *” 

China, penned by the jeſuits, are to be read. 1 oth 10 

in moſt grounds, is many years maturing, * 4 15 8 
leaves, pointing upwards, a bluith flower, and | 2 


dried, is of a greyth,calt. Several other vegenl 


. . . 0 ht mill; 
a medicinal nature are alſo, found in China 3 = 
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larly rhubarb, tou-ling, or China-root; the tikg! © publiſhe 
a reſtorative ; the ſant- ſi, a purifier ; and tobaca FM op 

Naturaliſts affirm, that China produces a1 ) is feel 
and minerals that are known in the world, | Ef to e 


procure gold, which is the natural produce 


| | er, one- o. 
country, by gathering the larger particles wi 


taxes ; an 


waſhed down the rivers, catching the ſmallerhyg Notwith 
of fleeces, or ſearching for what accidentally (lM... 17in i; 
the banks. They have alſo gold mines; but x, E:cons, 

the fundamental maxims of the Chineſe goyeny eateſt ſcan 
is, that of not introducing a ſuperabundance q re if a we 


and ſilver, tor fear of hurting induſtry, theſe auf 
fore but flightly worked, and the currency of thy 
tal is ſupplred by the grains the people pick wi 
ſands of rivers and mountains. The {1iver lp 
furniſhed from the mines of Honan. The ms 
are ſtored with iron, copper, quickſilver, lead, 
copper, or tutenage, which the natives cal de 
loadſto nes, pit- coal, ſalts of- various kinds, ande 
of ſtone, particularly marble, many veins of wh 
finely variegated with landſcapes ; and ſome 
other ſtones, when burnt, produce a metal of 1 
they make excellent ſwords, and other weapons 

The meadows and paſtures are fat and rich, ai 
prodigious quantities of cattle, 

No country 1s better furniſhed with hot 
breed of which, though ſmall, hath been g 
improved by the introduction of the T artariat 
bian, and Perſian. | 

Here are likewiſe great numbers of oxen, dui 
ſwine, game, &c. | heir tygers are exccedingh 
and dangerous, for they ſearch for their prey d 
and when preſſed by hunger, will enter vilags 
attack the inhabitants with great fury, 2 

The bears in China naturally walk upon the 
legs, have faces reſembling thoſe of monkies 
beards, and great ſagacity: they are taught a \a 
tricks, and are rendered very entertaining b 
dreſs of their tutors. The Chineſe came! is 4 
bigneſs of a middle-{ized horſe, of a dun df 
lour; it is well made, and has two bunches 
back. Here are no lions, and but few clephan 
many rhinoceroiles and wild boars: {tags * 
hares are in great plenty, The dwarf [tag 65 
curioſity, being in form exactly like a flag, 448“ 
no bigger than a'dog: this is accounted 2 
animal, as few perſons of any conſideration 2 
out them 1n their houſes or gardens. 1he 4 
likewiſe found here, from a bag under the 1 
which is taken that noble perfume called mild 
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a valuable article of Chineſe:commetce. Their 


neve 
1 gi are therefore-only caught to be killed, 


a delicac 
-_ to the Dophlatiori- of Ghina, ſome ac- 
nem us, that there are in this vaſt empire 
cht millions of inhabitants; and all between 
Fand ſixty years of age pay an annual tax; but in 
| | publiſhed at Berlin in 1786, by Profeſſor Herr- 
the population of China {including Chineſe 
y) is ſettled at 104,96, 254 ſouls, allowing 946 
Ents to every ſquare: mile. Ot this amazing 
„ one-fourth part, he ſays, contributes to the 
taxes; and the army is computed at one- ſeven- 
Notwithſtanding the induſtry of the people, 
mazing increaſe frequently occaſions a {carcity 
Wilions. As next to being barren, they count it 
-atelt ſcandal to bring females into the world; 
te if a woman of a poor family happens to have 
r four girls ſucceſſively, it not unfrequently hap- 
hat the WII expoſe them on the high roads, or 
em into a river, which they are allowed to do; 
en they faſten a gourd to the child, that it may 
Mn the water; and there are often compaſlionate 
of fortune, who are moved by the cries of the 
n, to ſave them from death. 
. in their perſons, are middle- ized, 
ces broad, their eyes black and ſmall their 
wt hort. The Chineſe have particular ideas 
they pluck up the hairs of the lower part of 
2 by the roots with tweezers, leaving a few 
ing ones by way of beard. Their Tartar princes 
| them to cut off the hair of their heads, and, 
lahometans, to wear only a lock on the crown. 
complexion towards the north, is fair; towards 
uth, ſwarthy; and the fatter a man is, they think 
2 8 Cy, Men of qual wy and learning, 
ot much expoſed to the fun, are delicately 
Wed , and they who are hind to letters, let 
alls of their fingers grow to an enormous 
þ to hew that they are not empioyed in manual 


wie women, they have little eyes, 
roly lips, black hair, regular features, and a 
te thou; gh florid complexion. The ſmallneſs of 
ſect is reckoned a principal part of their beauty, 
wathing 3 s omitted, from their earlieſt age, to 
dem that unnatural accomplit hu 1 10: that 
Rey grow up, thex may be ſaid to t r rather 
Ek. This abſurd cuſtom is ſaid 7 ſome to 
| ie | by the ancient Chit eſe"to pal liate 
, dy refrain Ng women from, viſiting 
g abr dad too much. N 
bulge Uttle 11 formation, ant Its amuſ. Wen 0 
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| Chineſe, ſince they fell under the power of the Tar- 


tars, are greatly altered, and daily vary, It is ſuffici- 
ent to obſerve, that the legiſlators of China, looking 
upon fubmiſſion and ſubordination as the corner-ſtones 
of all fociety, deviſed thoſe outward marks of reſpect, 
ridiculous as they appear to us, as the . of duty and 
reſpect from inferiors to ſuperiors; and their capital 
maxim was, that the man who was deficient in civility, 
was void of good ſenſe. 

From the general mode of behaviour, and the com- 
pliments uſed by the Chineſe on every occaſion, they 
ſeem to be a polite and affable people: but view them, 


independent of the ceremonials preſcribed by law, and 


they will appear to be the moſt diſhoneſt, low, thieving 
ſet in the world, employing their natural quickneſs 
only to improve the arts of cheating the European na- 
tions they deal with, eſpecially the Engliſh: but it has. 
been remarked, that none but a Chineſe can over- reach 
a Chineſe. They are fond of law- diſputes beyond any 
people in the-world. Their hypocriſy is without 
bounds ; and the men of property among them prac- 
tiſe the moli avowed bribery, and the low et meanneiles, 
to obtain preferment. It ſhould however be remem- 
bered, that ſome of the late acevunts of China have 
been drawn up by thoſe who were Jittle acquainted 
with any part of that empire, but the ſea-port towns, 
in which they probably met with many knavidh and 
deſigning people. Gs of the jeſuit millionaries ſeem 
to have too much extolled the Chineſe, who are, on 
the other hand, too much degraded by later writers. 
Upon the whole, it ſeems not juſt to attempt to cha- 
racteriſe a great nation by à few unfavourable in- 
ſtances, though well atteſted; and we appear not to be 
ſufñiciently acquainted with the interior parts of China, 
to form an accurate judgment of the manners and cha- 
racters of the inhabitants. 
The dreſs of the Chineſe varies according to the de- 
rees among them. The men wear caps on their 
heads, of the faihion of a bell; thoſe of quality are 
ornamented with jewels :. the reſt of their dreſs is caſy 
and looſe, conſiſting of a veſt and ſaſh, a coat or gown 
thrown over them, 1itk boots, quilted with cottotls and 
a pair © fdrawors. 
nothin g on their head; ſometimes their hair is drawn 
up in a net, and ſometimes it is diſhevelled: their dreſs 
differs but little from that of the men, only their gown 
or upper garment has very large open ileeves. The 
dreſs, both of Wen at jd women, varies, however, aCc- 
curding to the temperature of the climate. On paying. 
2 viſit, the y envelope themſelves entirely with a blue 
lik looſe habit, which they cover with a black or pur- 
ple clo ak, that reaches to the mid-leg,. they ulually 
Wear A ſeymetar by their fide, and carry a fan in their 
hand, but never forget the Ulk buſkins which cover 
Fen r pink itocking s. Elderly women generally dreſs 
in black or purple, but the youthiul in whatever co- 
lours they plcaſe, except yellow, which none but the 
royal famil ly are permitted to Wear. 
, Marriages 


The ladies towards the ſouth wear 
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Marriages in China are concluded on by the parents, 


and that is generally when the parties are pertect 
children, who never ſee each other till the day of their 


nuptials; and though in other countries it is the- cuſ- 


tom for women to bring portions to their hutbands, 
here huſbands pay a ſum of money to the parents of 
the bride, which is generally laid out in clothes, &c. 
for her: then follow certain ceremonies, the chief of 
which conſiſt in the relations on both fides ſending to 
demand the name of the intended bridegroom and 


| bride, and in making them preſents. The relations of 


the bride, who fix the day of the nuptials, frequently 
conſult the calendar for. a fortunate day; mean-while 
the man ſends his intended bride ſome jewels, pendants, 
and the like; at leaſt this is the cuſtom among the rich. 
When the nuptials are ratified, the bride goes among 
the ladies, and ſpends the day with them, while the 
bridegroom treats his friends in a ſeparate apartment, 
and at night the couple repair to bed. 

No man, except the emperor, can marry more than 
one wife; he however has the privilege of taking as 
many concubines into his houſe as he pleafes, but 
theſe mult be obedient to the wife, and treat her as 
their miſtreſs, though the children are not deemed baſ- 
tards, but ſhare the father's eſtate in common with 
thoſe of the lawiul wife, who permits them to ſtyle 
her mother, and treats them as fhe does her own 
children. The emperor has three wives, and about goco 
concubines. 

As to the funerals of theſe people, a great perſonage 
is always buried with 4 peculiar ſolemnity and pomp : 
they firſt waſh the corpſe, and after embalming it, dreſs 
it in the richeſt robes, and then expoſe it to view in a 
raiſed alcove, before which the wives, children, rela- 
tions, and friends proſtrate themſelves : near the coffin, 
ſtands an image of the deceaſed, or elſe fome carved 
work, with his name in large characters, and with 
flowers, perfumes, and flambeaux. The coffin is made 
of precious wood, varniſhed and gilt. People of note, 
and even ſome of the poorer fort, will have their cof- 
fins made in their life-time. Before the corpſe is put 
into the coffin, a quantity of lime is ſtrewed at the 
bottom of it. Every Chineſe keeps in his houſe a ta- 
ble or altar, upon which are written the names of his 
father, grandiather, and great-grandfather, before which 
they frequently burn incenſe, and proſtrate themſelves ; 
and when the father of a family dies, the name of the 
great-grandfather is taken away, and that of the de- 
ceaſed is ſubſtituted. 

The mourning of the Chineſe is white, Which is 
worn three years for a parent; wives mourn three ycars 
for their hutbands, but huſbands only one year for their 
wives. Children, mourning for their parents, wear 
coarſe white cloth the firſt year, a better fort the ſe- 
cond year, and the third year white ſilk if they plcaſe. 
'The frit hundred days are ſpent in ſolitude, lamenta- 
tion, and abitinence; and during the whole period of 
their mourning, they are forced to refrain from holding 


any public employment; even a mandarin quiz 


- ſineſs on ſuch an occaſion. 


The two principal public feſtivals or reji 
China, are celebrated, one in the beginning 
other about the middle of January. The {yd 
making preſents, & 
of the middle of the month, is called the Feap q 


kept in viſiting, feaſting, 


Lanterns, x "4 


The Chineſe language contains only 996 wp 
of one ſyllable; but then each word is pry 
with ſuch various modulations, and each with 
ferent meaning, that it becomes more copiog 
could eaſily be imagined,, and enables them g 
themſelves very well on the common occaſiongd 
The miſſionaries, who adapt the European cha 
as well as they can, to the expreſſion of Chinc{y 
have deviſed eleven different, and ſome of then 
compounded, marks and aſpirations, to ſignify 
rious modulations, elevations, and depreflions 
iſh the ſeveral meanings 
lame monoſyllable. The Chineſe oral languay 
ing thus barren and contracted, is unfit for lit 
and therefore their literature is all compriſed in 
trary characters, which are amazingly complicat 
numerous: according to ſome of their writers 
amount to 25,0c0, to 30 or 40, ooo accordy 
others; but the later writers ſay, they amau 
80,000; though he is reckoned a very learnet 
who is maſter of 15 or 20,000. This Janguapel 
wholly addreſſed to the eye, and having no 
with their tongue, as ſpoken, the latter hath fil 
tinued in its original, rude, uncultivated ſtate 
the former has received all poſſible improvements 

As a ſpecimen of the Chineſe language, we 
gratify the curioſity of our readers with a copy 
original poem, in praiſe of tea, compoſed by tel 
ing emperor of China, Kien-Jong, and pupil 


voice, which diltin 


authority. 


The CHINESE EMPEROR'S POEK 


Mei-hoa chee pou yao 
Fo-cheou hiang tſie Kie, 
Soung- che ou ei fang ny; 
San pin tchou tſing Kue ; 
Pong y tche k1o tang, 
Ou tche tcheng koang hine 
Houe hean pien yu hie, 
Ting yen y cheng mic ; 
Yus irgueu po ſien jou, 
Tau lou ty tchan yue, 
Ou yun king tai pan 
Roou pou ko choue. 


- _ 

A modern writer obſerves, that the Chinens 
ters, which are by length of time heron þ 
were originally irritative; they {till partake 0 
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riginal hieroglyphic nature, * = = 14 5 
> words like letters or marks for ſounds; but 
one mark for a man, another for a horſe, a third 
, and in ſhort a ſeparate and diſtinct mark for 
if which hath a corporeal form. The Chineſe 
e a great number of marks entirely of a ſymbolic 
to impreſs on the eye the conceptions” of the 
P hich have no corporeal forms, though they do 
bine theſe Jaſt marks into words, like marks for 
or letters; but a ſeparate mark is made to repre- 
ſtand for each idea, and they ule them in the 
manner as they do their abridged picture-charac- 
which were originally imitative or hierog] yphic. 
Chineſe do- not write with a reed like the Ara- 
or with a crayon like the Siameſe, or with a 
te the Europeans, but with an hair-pencil. They 
uſe of a piece of poliſhed marble, hollowed at one 
hold water, wherein they dip their ſtick of ink, 
en gently rubbing it, there is in a tew moments 
ed a fluid ink. They do not hold their pencils 
as we do our pens, but perpendicular to the 
. they write from top to bottom in columns, and 
their books where ours end; that 1s, they begin 
right-hand fide of the paper, and proceed to the 
ke the Hebrews : but their paper being very thin, 
not bear writing on both ſides of it. Sometimes 
is placed horizontally, and this is likewiſe read 
NC right-hand. | FE 
y lay claim to the invention of printing at leaſt 
undred years before it was practiſed by the Euro- 
but that can only be applied to block-printing ; 
eir method is not at all like ours. 
> genius and learning of the Chineſe is peculiar 
mſelves. They have no conception of what is 
ful in writing, regular in architecture, or natural 
ting; and yet in their gardening, and planning 
grounds, they hit upon the true ſublime and beau- 
They perform all the operations of arithmetic 
prodigious quickneſs, but differently from the Eu- 
s. Tl the latter came among them, they were 
nt of mathematical learning, and all its depend- 
ts. They had no proper apparatus for aſtrono- 
obſervations; and the metaphyſical learning, 
exited among them, was confined to their phi- 
7s; but even the arts introduced by the Jeſuits 
of very ſhoct duration among them, and laſted 
Itle longer than the reign of Cang-hi, who was 


they ever will be revived. 
 progrels of the Chineſe erudition is greatly re- 
10 the difficulty of maſtering and retaining fuch 
er of arbitrary marks and characters as there are 
* May be called their written language. But 
. 4 part of the globe where learning is attended 
JC honours and rewards, and where there are 
Wha inducements to cultivate and purſue it. 
; 5 are reverenced as men of another ſpecies, 
* ly nobility known in China. If their 
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birth be ever ſo mean and low, they become mandarins 
of the higheſt rank, in proportion to the extent of their 
learning. On the other hand, how exalted ſocver their 
birth may be, they quickly ſink into poverty and ob- 
ſcurity, if they neglect thoſe ſtudies which raifed their 
fathers ; fince there is no nation in the world where the 
firſt honours of the ſtate lie ſo open to the loweſt of the 
people, and where there is leſs of hereditary greatneſs. 
'The Chinele range all their works of literature in 
four claſſes. The firſt is the claſs of King, or the ſa- 
cred books, which contains the principles of the Chi- 
neſe religion, morality, and government, and ſeveral 
curious and obſcure records, relative to theſe important 
ſubjects. Hiſtory forms a claſs apart; yet, in the firſt 
claſs, there are placed ſome hiſtorical monuments on 
account of their relation to religion and government, 


and among others the Tekun-tficou, a work of Con- 


fucius, which contains, the annals of twelve kings of 
Low, the native country of that iliuſtrious ſage. The 
ſecond claſs is that of the Su, or Che, that is, of hiſtory 
and the hiſtorians. The third claſs, called the Tſu, or 
T'fe, comprehends philoſophy and the philoſophers, and 
contains the works of the Chineſe literati, the produc- 
tions alſo of foreign ſects and religions, which the Chi- 
neſe conſider N in the light of philoſophical opinions, 
and all books relative to mathematics, aſtronomy, phy- 
fic, military ſcience, the art of divination, agriculture, 
and the arts and ſciences in general. The fourth claſs 
is called Tcie, or Miſcellanies, and contains all the 
poctical books of the Chineſe, their pieces of eloquence, 
their ſongs, romances, tragedies, and comedics. 

The Chineſe literati, in all the periods of their mo- 
narchy, have applied themfelves leſs to the ſtudy of 
nature, and to the reſearches of natural philoſophy, 
than to moral inquiries, the practical fcience of lite, 
and internal polity and manners, It is faid, that it 
was not before the dynaſty of the Long, in the tenth 
and eleventh centurics after Chriſt, that the Chineſe 
philoſophers formed hypotheſes concerning the natural 
ſyſtem of the univerſe, and entered into diſcuſſions of 
a ſcholaſtic kind; and this was perhaps in conſequence 
of the intercourſe they had long maintained with the 
learned among the Arabians, who, ſtudied aſſiduoufl 
the works of Ariitotle ; and the progreſs of the Chi- 
neſe in natural philoſophy has been much inferior to 
that of the Europeans, ſince they have begun to pay 
ſome attention to that ſcience. 

The Chineſe have juſtly claimed the invention of 
gunpowder, which they made uſe of againſt Zinghis 
Khan and Tamerlane. "They ſeem to have known 
nothing of ſmall fire-arms, and to have been on} 
acquainted with the cannon, which they call the 
fire-pan. 

Their induſtry and ingenuity in the manuſactures of 
porcelain, ſilks, ſtuffs, japanning, and the like ſeden- 
tary trades, is amazing, and can be equalled only by 
their labours in the field, in making canals, levelling 
mountains, raifing gardens, &c. 
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” "The Chineſe .poreplains,. which they call Tie. Ki, 


1s made of the Pe-tun-tſe and Kaolin, the former ol 
which is a, fine white earth, and the Jatter an earthy 
kind of ſtone with bright particles like thoſe of ſilver. 
After they have.waſhed and purged the ſtone from its 
ſandy and foul matter, they break it into pieces with 
hammers in mortars, and with ſtone peſtles reduce it 
to a fine powder. Theſe peſtles, which are capped 
with iron, are worked perpetually, either by man's 
labour, or by means of water, in the ſame manner as 
the hammers of paper-mills. The powder is put into 
a veſſel, and briſkly ſtirred about; when, aſter it has 
reſted a few minutes, a thick cream riſes on the ſur- 
face, which they take off, and pour it into a ſecond 
vellel of water; this cream is not leſs than four or five 


inches thick. The grols part of the powder that re- 
mains in the firſt veſſel they take out and pound afreſh. 


With regard to what is put into the ſecond veſſel, they 
wait til] it has formed a kind of paſte at the bottom; 
and when the water is clear, they pour it gently off, 
and caſt the paſte into large moulds, in which it 1s 
dried. It is remarkable that neither the Pe-tun-tſe 
nor Kao-lin are to be got in the neighbourhood of 
King-te-tching ; they are obliged to fetch them from 
the province of Chan- ſi, twenty or thirty leagues off, 
where the inhabitants know not how to uſe them: of 
theſe are made cups and vaſes of various kinds, ſizes, 
and colours; ſome red, ſome yellow, ſome grey, ſome 
blue, and others white, but none of a perfectly black 
ground: red and ſky-blue are the moſt common 
colours. | 

The whole proceſs of painting the porcelain is long 
and laborious, and employs a great number of hands: 
it is the buſineſs of one to make the coloured circle 
near the edge; another traces the flowers, which are 
painted by a third; a fourth is employed in the 
tormation of birds and other animals; a fifth forms 
. rivers, rocks, &c. and a ſixth is engaged in the figures 
of mcn and woinen. 

They uſe all colours in painting their china ware; 
ſome quite red with imall ſpots, others entirely blue, 
others ſtreaked or chequed with ſquares, like moſaic 
work, which 1s reckoned among the moſt beautitul. 
Some of their china is mixed with various colours, 
like jaſper; and ſome is adorned with flowers, land- 
ſcapes, dragons, and frequently human figures. "Theſe 
figures are often relievo, which is thus effected: they 
firſt delincate the figure with a pencil, and then pare 
down the contiguous ground, ſo that it appears raiſed 
or emboſſed on the ſuperficies. They make every 
kind of repreſentation in this fort of ware, as idols, 
animals, &c. Many of thoſe figures known in Europe 
by the name of Chineſe baboons are images of the 
gods they worſhip. | 

The filks moſt eſteemed either for richneſs or 
beauty, are the Nan-king damaſks of various colours, 
ſatins, taffeties, brocades, gauzes, &c. Theſe, when 
quite new, have a very fine and handſome ap- 
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pearance.z but their beauty ſoon fades. | 
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durable ſatin called Touan-tſe is much. eſtes hs 70 
is ſometimes plain, and ſometimes figured vid 6 2g ts 
ſentations of birds, trees, flowers, and pan 3 * — 
dragons; for the figure of a dragon is 11 in ; 
vourite repreſentation with the ,Chineſe, qu; 4 pts 
of the peculiar veneration they have for the! 4 1 1 — 
of a celebrated. dragon, which, agreeable t, f 4 uite 4 
bulous antiquity, inſpired their great legillam] as ed 
Theſe figures are not raiſed upon the fil th bf its 0 
European manner; the texture is even th ligerent c 
the figures being ene by difference q longer, an 
and not by their projecting from the graund off in 1 little 
after the manner of baſſo relievo : theſe colon Ith reſpect 
of the juices of herbs and flowers, which ſo et | of theſe 
penetrate the ſilk, that the ſtain always remaiy ling articl, 
and fo admirable 1s the deception, that the! the volca 
appear as if actually projecting from the ground to make ſ. 
ſilk. | f 

The Chineſe, however, are ignorant of th _ 
wire-drawing, and conſequently haye no al curiolitie 
lilver thread; to ſupply this defect, they roll Us. 


in thin wire plates, to give it the tinge; al 
times, inſtead of gilding the thread, they ap 
leaf gold to the ſilk in the piece. This ſplendid 
ſoon tarnithes, and is worn only by mandarin 
firſt conſequence, and their ladies. Having g 
treated of the ſilks, we ſhall now ſay ſomething 
ſilk-worm. | 

The worm, when it leaves its egg, is no big 
the head of a common pin; it feeds upon ti 
berry leaf, and grows to the ſize of a caterpilla 
which it no longer eats, but prepares for its6 
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tion: it wraps itſelf in a kind of ſilken ball lp in the ſes 
its own bowels, and its head ſeparating from If Peking, : 
the» inſect now no way reſembles its orig ike the w 


it hath apparently neither life nor motion; If 
after remaining in this ſtate ſome time, it au 
new being, and appears a different kind of ink 
reſembles a large moth or butterfly ; and ni 
{tage the female propagates the ſpecies by h 
digious number of eggs, after which ſhe die, 
valuable worm is compoſed of ſeveral elaltic 
from one extremity to the other it has a Fig 
nerve, which we will call the ſpine ; this pe 
in the entre of its body, and continued Wh 
whole length, ſuſtains two other nerves 0! ſug 
of theſe is the heart, which is compoſed ol 0 
veſſels; the other, which is the lungs, 15 cowl 
appears to be an aſſemblage of ſeveral ring? at 
towards the two ſides of the inſect, and bettet 
are certain orifices that correſpond with to 
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buted along the exterior ſides. It 18 ny only three | 
apertures that the air flows to the lun ich are wi 
ſpring and expanſion promotes the Circ r have they 
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chyle or humour which nouriſhes the inſect, 1 
It is neceilary to add, that the worm x 
black when it firlt comes out of the egg · I 
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5 ny and becomes ragged ; at which time 
ö ect caſts it off, and appears in a new habit. It 
ſes in bulk, and becomes more white, though a 
lining to A bluciſh caſt; then diveſting uſelt. of 
Ec appears in its third habit; when its colour, 
and whole form are ſo metamorphoſed. that it 
s quite another inſet. In a few days it be- 
changed to a bright yellow; ſo that, from the 
of its leaving the egg, it hath diveſted itſelf of 
gigerent coverings. It continues feeding a ſhort 
longer, and then renouncing all ſociety, wraps 

in its little ſilken ball as already mentioned. | 
ith reſpect! to the natural curioſities in China, 
| of theſe have been already mentioned under the 


to make ſo furious a diſcharge of fire and aſhes, 
oecaſion a tempeſt in the air; and ſome of their 
are ſaid to petriſy fiſhes when put into them. 
cutioſities, effected by art and labour, are ſtu— 


Mis. 

. great wall, ſeparating China from Tartary, to 
nt the incurſions of the Tartars, is ſuppoſed to 
1 from 1200 to 1500 miles. It was built by 
mpcror Xi-Hoam-ti, about 214 years before the 
Eon ara; is carried over mountains and vallies, 
aches from the province of Xen-f1 to the Kang- 
et een the provinces of Peking and Ly-an-tong. 
loſt places it is built of brick and mortar, both ſo 
empered and excellent in their kind, that though 
ſtood for 1800 years, it is but little decayed. 


Peginning of this wall is a large bulwark of ſtone 


ff Peking, and almolt in tne fame latitude: it is 
like the walls of the capital city of the empire, 
duch wider, being terraced and caſed with bricks, 
tom twenty to twenty-five feet high, and paved 
enough for five or ſix horfemen to travel abreaſt 
eaſe, The gates of this wall are fortified with 
and large ſquare towers are erected at proper 
ces through its whole extent. There are 3000 
tle towers, which, before the Tartars became 
rs of China, uſed to be garriſoned with a million 
Liers, 
(cir triumphal arches are amongſt the moſt famous 
Ings of the Chineſe : they are called by the na- 
Pay-leou, and are in every City ordarge town in 
mpire. Though they are not built in the Greek 
pman ſtyle of architecture, yet they are ſuperb 
peautiful, and erected to the memories of thcir 
men, with vaſt labour and expence. They have 
only three gates, formed by columns, the baſes 
ich are without moulding or embelliſhment ; 
* Bey capitals or cornices: the frize is high 
TR 5 ron to admit ſpace for inſcriptions, 
H orders of ornaments, conſiſting of birds, 
numan figures, &c. They are ſaid in the 


a whitiſhghue, or aſh grey : after 


ling articles: to which we ſhall add, under this 
the volcano of Lineſung, which is ſaid fome- 


in the ſea, in the province of Pe-cheli, to the - 


whole to be 1100, two hundred of which are particu- 
larly magnificent. | 

The Chineſe bridges cannot be ſufficiently admired. 
They are built ſometimes upon barges {trongly chained 
together, yet ſo as to be parted, and to let veſſels pals 
that fail, up and down the river. Some of them run 
from mountain to mountain, and conſiſt only of one 
arch ; that over the river Saffrany is 400 cubits long, 
and 500 high, though a ſingle arch, and joins two 
mountains; and ſome in the interior parts of the em- 

Ire are ſaid to be ſtill more ſtupendous. 

heir towers, the models of which are now ſo com- 
mon in Europe under the name of Pagodas, ate vaſt 
embelliſhments to the face of this country. They ſeem 
to be conſtructed by a regular order, and all of them 
are finiſhed with exquitite carvings and gildings, and 
other ornaments. The moſt remarkable of theſe is 


. that at Nan-king, called the Porcelain Tower, from 


its being covered from top to bottom with porcelain 
tiles, finely painted: it is of an octangular figure, 
contains nine ſtories, 1s about 200 feet high, and 4o in 
diameter. It is raiſcd on a very ſolid baſe of brick- 
work, the wall at the bottom being at leaſt twelve 
feet thick. The ſtructure leſſens all the way to the 
top, which 1s terminated by a fort of ſpire or pyramid, 
having a large golden ball or pine- apple on its ſummit. 
Between every ſtory there is a kind of penthouſe or 
ſhed on the outſide of the tower, at each corner 
whereof are hung little bells, which, being moved by 
the wind, make a pleaſant jingling. The ceilings of 
the rooms are adorned with paintings, and the light is 
admitted through windows af lattice-work. There are 
allo abundance of niches in the wall, filled with images 
of their deities; and the amazing variety of ornaments 
that embelliſh the whole, render it one of the moſt 
beautiful ſtructures in the kingdom. 

The Chineſe are remarkably fond of bells, which 
has given name to one of their principal feſtivals. A 
bell of Peking weighs 120, ooolb. but its ſound is ſad 
to be diſagrecable. 


Their temples are chiefly remarkable for the dif. 


agreeable taſte in which they are built, and the ugli— 
nels of the idols they contain. Their ſepulchrat monu- 
ments have a pompous appearance, 

The laſt curiofity we ſhall mention, is the fire- 
works of the Chineſe, which exceed thoſe of all other 
nations, both in beauty and variety. 

It would take a volume to deſcribe all the buildings 
and other objects deſerving attention in this empire, 
where every province is a ſcene of curioſities. Fheir 
ſtructures, except thoſe above-mentioned, are confined 
to no order; and, being ſuſceptible of all kind of or- 
naments, exhibit a wild variety of pleaſing elegance, 
very agreeable to the eye and imagination, by preſent- 
ing a diverſity of objects not to be found in European 
architecture; though none of theſe ſtructures, ingly 
conſidered, has the leaſt claim to true beauty and juſt 
proportion. 
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From the ſituation of China, and its producing ſuch 
"a variety of materials for TRADE and Marnvurac- 
TURES, it may with ＋ * be denominated the land 
of induſtry; but it is an induſtry without taſte or ele- 
gance, though carried on with a great degree of art 
and neatneſs. They make paper of the bark of bamboo, 
and other trees, as well as of cotton; but not com- 
parable to the European for records or printing. Their 


ink, for the uſe of drawing, is well known in England, 
and is ſaid to be made of oil and lamp- black. We have 


already mentioned the antiquity of their printing, which 
they ſtill perform by cutting their characters on blocks 
of wood. 

The manufacture of that earthen ware, generally 
known by the name of china, was long a ſecret in 
Europe, and brought immenſe ſums to that country. 
The ancients knew and eſteemed it highly under the 
name of porcelain, but it was of a much better fabric 
than the modern. Though the Chineſe affect to keep 
that manufacture ſtill a ſecret, yet it is well known that 
the principal materials are prepared pulverized earth, 
and that ſeveral European countries far exceed the Chi- 
neſe in manufacturing this commodity, The Engliſh 
in particular have earried this branch to a high degree 
of perfection, as appears from the commiſſions which 
have been received of late from ſeveral princes of Eu- 


rope; and we hope that a manufacture ſo elegant and 


generally ufeful, will meet with encouragement from 
every true patriot. The Chineſe ſilks (which, as well 
as the china-ware, have been noticed in a preceding ar- 
ticle) are generally plain and flowered gauzes, and they 
are ſaid to have been originally fabricated in that coun- 
try, where the art of rearing ſilk-worms was firſt diſ- 
covered. They manufacture ſilks of a more durable 
kind; and their cotton, and other cloths, are famous 
for furniz2ing a light warm wear. Their manufactures 
in amber, ivory, coral, ebony, ſhells, &c. are alſo ex- 
tremely ingenious. | 

It is well known that the Chineſe trade is open to 
all the European nations, with whom they deal for ready 
money ; for ſuch is the pride and avarice of theſe peo- 
ple, that they think no manufactures equal to their own: 
but it is certain, that the Chineſe commerce has been 
on the decline ſince the diſcovery of the porcelain ma- 
nufactures, and the vaſt improvements the Europeans 
have made in the weaving branches. 

The ConsTITUTION and GOVERNMENT of the 
Chineſe, before the conqueſt of their empire by the 
Tartars, formed an inſtructive leſſon to the reſt of 
the world; and though their princes retain many fun- 
damental maxims of the old Chineſe, they have obliged 
the inhabitants to deviate from the ancient diſcipline in 
many reſpects. Perhaps their acquaintance with the 
Europeans may have contributed to their degeneracy, 

The original plan of the Chineſe government was 
patriarchal, almoſt in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. 
Duty and obedience to the father of each family was 
recommendes and enforced in the moſt rigorous man- 


— 


ner; but, at the ſame time the emperor was cont 


otficers of ſtate, were looked upon as his (gl 


exact and 
ice, and t 


as the parent of the whole: His mandarin 0 
regulated 


and the degrees of ſubmiſſton which were due f managem 
inferior ranks to the ſuperior, were ſettled and g o ſoverel; 
with the moſt ſcrupulous preciſion, and in 34 theſe, 1 


that to us ſeems highly ridiculous. This ſimpl 


| | ty for C1v 
of obedience required great addreſs, and knoyl 


tends to e 


human nature, to render it effectual. ry manda! 

The Chineſe legiſlators, Confucius particy) urt annual 
pzar to have been men of wonderful abilities and is'fe 
enveloped their dictates in a number of myſie any milſcar 
pearances, ſo as to ſtrike the people with awe ful degree 
neration. The mandarins, or great lords, hay is ſure of 
of ſpeaking and writing which differed from of blood, an- 
other ſubjects ; they were feldom ſeen, and mori tary nobili 
approached, as the people were taught to beliay tion but 
their princes partook of, divinity. or wealth 

But notwithſtanding this foſter preſerved they to religio 
tranquillity for an incredible number of year hey are fai 
had a fundamental defect that 6ften convüleh inferior « 
laſt proved fatal to the ſtate, becauſe the ſame 20 nt in their 
was not paid to the military as to the civil duties and ſcien 
Chineſe had paſſions like other men, and fomet as mount? 
weak or wicked adminiſtration drove them 9. o VICE, 
and a revolution eaſily ſucceeded, which they ju > are, At pt 
by ſaying that their ſovereign had ceaſed to ers of Li- 
father. Dering thoſe commotions, one of the jt lived abo 
naturally invited their neighbours the Tartarsh pught that! 
aſſiſtance; and it was thus that thoſe barbariang of magic, 
had great ſagacity, became acquainted with the Immortality 
ſide of their conſtitution, which they availed theat | Ing 
of, dy invading the country, and reducing the y n perfect 
it to their obedience. - 5 T 

The Chinefe, beſides the great doctrine of pl *" 9 fou 
chal obedience, had ſumptuary laws, and r¹ι * mor 
for the expences of all degrees of ſubjects, wa viz being © 
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apiring to 1 


uſeful in preſerving public order, and preventi 
pernicious effects of ambition. By their int 
likewiſe, the mandarins might remonſtrate to tht 
peror, but in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, 
errors of his government; and when he was 4 
prince, this freedom was often attended with i 
fatutary effects. 1 
No country in the world is ſo well provide 
magiſtrates for the diſcharge of juſtice, both l 
and criminal matters, as China; but, as'n other! 
tries, they art frequentty rendered ineffeQual 


want of public virtue in the execution. Wiate 
The emperor is ſtyled, & Holy Son of Hear = _ 
Governor of the Earth, Great ather : of his 0 dn, which ſi 
Sc. He has an abſolute power over the lives and Hoy in, 
of all his ſubjects, not even excepting the fun dy St. 
the blood. His will is law, and his comm. of the Ch 
of no delay or neglect, under the ſeyereſt Þ Ib; but the 


But notwithſtanding this arbitrary power 1 
peror, his government is conducted 1 110 | 
manner; tribunals and magiſtrates are e 
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exact and uniform method, for the admini ſt rition | 


e due performance of all the offices of 
regulated government. The emperor is afliſted, 

nagement of the great affairs of the kingdom, 
1 ſovereign councils, which aſſemble at Peking. 
theſe, ſix ſuperior tribunals are held in the 


ice, and th 


ends to every part of the empire. 


ually a particular account of his govern- 
ee e if he endeavours to pal- 


is ſure of gaining his cauſe. Except the princes 
blood, and tributary kings, there are at preſent no 
tary nobility among the Chineſe, nor is there any 
Mon but what flows from their offices, or their 
or wealth or learning. . f 
to religion, the Chineſe are, in fact, idolaters, 
hey are ſaid to worſhip one ſupreme God, and 
inferior deities, who appear to have been men 
nt in their ſeveral ages, particularly the inventors 
and ſciences. They alſo worſhip things inani- 
as mountains, woods, and rivers ; but never ſa- 
to vice, as is cuſtomary with moſt Pagans. 
are, at preſent, three ſects in China: firſt, the 
ers of Li-Laokun, who, according to their ac- 
lived above five hundred years before Chriſt, 
bught that God was corporeal. They profeſs the 
of magic, and pretend to make a drink which 
immortality. Secondly, the diſciples of the cele- 
| Confucius, who taught that God was a moſt 
and perfect principle, and the fountain and eſſence 
beings. » Thirdly, the worſhippers of the idol Fo, 
phi, the founder of the Chineſe nation; and this 
much more numerous than the other two. The 
Wor, being of the Tartar race, follows the idolatry 
kt nation, and worſhips the Dalay Lama. 
the accounts of China, tranſmitted to us by the 
we are told, that the doctrine of Confucius 
mates nearly to Chriſtianity, but very little de- 
nce can be placed on their relations. About 100 
ago preat numbers of theſe fathers reſorted to 
„and, being men of great abilities, ſoon made a 
dious number of converts, for, if they may be 
ded on, they had no leſs than two hundred 
hes and chapels ; but the emperor finding that 
reſtleſs eccleſiaſtics, under pretence of religion, 
apiring to the civil direction of the government, 
Wately baniſhed them, levelled their churches with 
Found, and forbad the exerciſe of the Chriſtian 
e which fince that time has made no figure in 
} Hiſtory informs us, that Chriſtianity was planted 
0 by St. Thomas, or one of his diſciples, and 
5 oe Chineſe records tend to confirm this 
zus Out the Jeſuits affirm that they did not 
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ty for civil and military affairs; and their autho- | 


ry mandarin or governor is obliged to tranſmit 
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The revenues of this extenſive empire are ſaid by 
ſome to amount to twenty millions ſterling a year; but 
this cannot be meant in money, which does not at all 
abound in China. The taxes collected for the uſe of 
government in rice, and other commodities, may very 
poſſibly amount to that ſum: theſe are certainly very 
great, and may be eaſily impoſed, as an account of every 
man's family and ſubſtance is annually enrolled. 

With regard to their military and marine ſtrength, 
China is at this time a far more powerful empire than 
it was before its conqueſt by the Eaſtern Tartars in 
1644 This is owing to the conſummate policy of 
Chun-tchi, the firſt TT artarian emperor of China, who 
obliged his hereditary ſubjects to conform themſelves to 
the Chineſe manners and policy, and the Chineſe to 
wear the Tartar dreſs and arms. The two nations were 
thereby incorporated. Ihe Chineſe were appointed to 
all the civil offices of the empire. The emperor made 
Peking the ſeat of his government, and the Tartars 
quietly ſubmitted to a change of their country and con- 
dition which was ſo much in their favour. But this 
ſecurity of the Chineſe from the Tartars, takes from 
them all military objects; the "Tartar power alone 
being formidable to that empire. The only danger 
that threatens it at preſent, is the diſuſe of arms. 

The Chineſe land army is ſaid to conſiſt of five mil- 
lions of men; but in theſe are comprehended all who 
are employed in collecting the revenue, preſerving the 
canals, the great roads, and the public peace. The 
imperial guards amount to about 30,000. The marine 
force is compoſed chiefly of junks (veſſels much in 
uſe here) and other ſmall ſhips, that trade coaſt-ways, 
or to the neighbouring countries, or to prevent ſudden 
deſcents. In 1772, there was publiſhed at Paris a trea- 
tiſe on the military art, tranſlated from the Chineſe into 
the French language, from which it appears that the 
Chineſe are well verſed in the theory of the art of war; 


but caution, care, and circumſpection, are much recom- - 


mended to their generals : and one of their maxims is, 
never to fight with enemies either more numerous or 
better armed than themſelves. 

For the better conducting all matters relative to the 
war department, the Chineſe have placed the military 
government of the country under the direction of an 
order of mandarins, called the mandarins of wer, of 
whom there are five claſſes, viz. the mandarins of the 
rear-guard, the mandarins of the left wing, thoſe of the 
right wing, thoſe- of the main body, and thoſe of the 
van-guard. "Theſe five claſſes are under the juriſdiction 
of ſo many courts or tribunals, which are all ſubject 
to a fixth, viz. the fourth ſovercign court at Peking, 
which is intruſted with the care of the military of the 
empire. The preſident of the ſixth tribunal of war is 
always a grandee of the realm; his authority extends 
to all military perſons; to him belongs the ſupreme 
command of the army: but, ſhould there be a war, the 
Chineſe law preſcribes, there ſhall in ſuch caſe be joined 
with him in commiſſion a mandarin of letters, bearing 
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- the: title of ſuperintendent of arms; and there muſt be 3 of the — = nearly on diſtance fd 
Wl 


Wile likewiſe appointed out of the ſame order two inſpectors | other, have a ve d with d 
i of his conduct. The generaliſſimo undertakes = eh. Of all au at 8 eier 4 he river 
10 terprize without the conſent. of theſe three officets, who | markable is the imperial palace, the. * 1 the mg ſailing « 
|: ſend a particular account of his operations to the fourth | does not conſiſt ſo much in the act eur gf pf the co 
Ka ſupreme court at Peking, that awful tribunal, to which | of the architecture, as in the ee, and bi and with 
vi even the general himſelf is accountable.. 'T heſe manda- | courts, and gardens, all regularly dif 9 Foy | are ma 
1 rins, or officers at war, are computed at no leſs than the walls are not only the emperor's Naa | 1 rs of triv 
FH. eighteen thouſand. | I town, inhabited by the officers of the Do, F Fr. 
bt —— r of artificers employed and kept by 95 agg 
7. | ' 1 (7 5 : . | 3 
14 PROvINCES and CIET CITIES in CHINA. | rene F. Alt n Nen d FP es 5 
11 | | N : > ) | ot any! 
. THE, He proyinecs; intornigh China e, ot tudes -in whe tem ee Bl 0 
x are as follow: viz, Pe-ke-li, Kyang-nan, Kiang-ſi, Fo- and that the front of the buildin 8 thin * ; pricey 
1 kyen, Che-ky-ang, Hu-quang, Ho-nan, Shang-ton PE "Be , nes Wl ables, and 
Shan. f. © ) g-tong, |} paint, and varnith, while the inſide is ſet of | 
if an- ſi, Shen-ſ1, Se-chuen, Quan-tong, Quang-ſi, Yun- | niſhed with every thing 5 off aj heap. I! 
i nan, Quew-chew, Ly-au-tong (without the great wall.) | cious in China, the Indies, and Euro _ £29.00 
i The empire is laid to contain 4400 walled cities; the] The gardens of this p N 8. 3 7 F houſes, wh 
"ok | PR wh _ WY : kings REI FOR Canton. ; in which are raiſed, at proper 1 chan e 
1 g, the capi the Chineſe empire, and the | +; 
. ordinary reſidence of the emperors, is 7 In a very | Wor 8 Fe! mY 200, 11 85. wy i of thoſe v 
7 fertile plain, in the province of Pe-tche-li, and twenty | which, uniting, form lakes and 1 bj hew, and: 
— the gre wall 66 0 bong | malice Krks fil on hls pics f will Fr of 
4 1 N | ied into two cities; that Which con- the banks are ornamented with ranges of building heir famili 
| | 3 age + ty palace 1s called 15 Tartar city, any two of which are ſaid to have any reſerabl d any of 3 
fig es were given to the Tartars when the | each other, which diverſity produces a' ve It i 
1 2 28 T0 $ N 2 VT, refuſing to | effect. roa. ry N - G's: 
5 uffer the ineſe to 1 it it, force ; 3 ; , 
| ? new city; which, by being joined to the other, renders | his retinue: many of eſe houſes 25 | built vi ts 4 
5 = gs EY an * 5 ſix ＋ . brought at a vaſt expence the. diſtance of 300 . _ of ] 
N. | of Peking are of the ſurpriſi illa' | | 
. height of fifty cubits, ſo chat they hide the a 4% wg | 1 Su e yn wk 
5 and are fo broad, that centinels are placed upon them In the middle of a lake, which is near half ali: 8 
5 , on. horſeback ; for there are ſlopes within the city, of | in diameter every way, 5 rocky iſland. on i. 5 0 l 
5 conſiderable length, by which horſemen may aſcend the | built a palace, containing more - $a 2 bundle meaſurin he 
FL walls; and in ſeveral places there are houſes built for ments. It has four foams itind in: > Fern 4 es 
1 the guard. The gates, which are nine in number, are | magnificent ſtructure. The mountains bd ce F We 
#3 : g « » hath be 
U. neither embelliſhed with ſtatues nor other carving, all | covered with trees, particularly ſuch as proud ents, Th 
0 their beauty conſiſting in their prodigious height, which | tiful and aromatic flowers; and the canals 1, ved; the | 
* at a diſtance gives them a noble appeararce. The | with ruſtic pieces of rock, diſpoſed with ſuc ps, and moſt 
0 arches of the gates are built of marble, and the reſt exactly to reſemble the wildneſs of nature, vid ing is cel 
8 with large bricks, cemented with excellent mortar. | them a very pleaſing appearance. The cit A excels kik 
N oſt of the ſtre ine; : : * | 
* M f the ſtreets are built in a direct line; the largeſt | is computed to contain two millions of nbi nds: e 
*% are about 120 feet broad, and a league in length; but, | though Nanking :: Kad to exceed it boch inf — . e 
WE from their not being paved, are remarkably dirty in the | population, 3 hay a be 
th winter, and duſty in the ſummer. The houſes are Canton, the capital of the province of Qual umber of : 
0 2 | E 1 in front, and very low, moſt of them | is about as large as Paris: it is the greateſÞ ted at about 
5 i | rk, datt be ground-floor, and none exceeding one | China, and the only one that has been much fred arks upon 
| "> Th f ; b 1 "© by the Europeans. The city wall is about ws ituated on t. 
at e ſhops where they ſell ſilks and china-ware ge- | in circumference, with very pleaſant walks 48 other large { 
A nerally take up the whole ſtreet, and afford a very agree- | From the top of ſome adjacent hills, on which k ple che 
19 able proſpect. Each ſhop-keeper places before his ; vial built, you have a fine proſpect * the count!) gb, the pre 
"a on a ſmell kind of pedeſtal, a board about twenty feet | beautitully interſperſed with. mountains, little l er a mean 
1 bigh, painted, varniſhed, and often gilt, on which are | vallies, all green; and theſe again pleaſantly di icheou, the 
"it deen ca 1 87 SOT the names of the ſeveral | with ſmall towns, villages, high towers, temp celebrated 
Ws ties he 3 . "Theſe being placed on each fide ſeats of mandarins, and other great mem 9 e. In point 
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Lich Jelightful lakes, canals, and ſmall branches 


ing different ways til 
| e the city is entered by ſeven iron 
and within file of each there is a guard-houſe. 
; pretty buildings in this city, great 


are many and temples well ſtocked 


rs of triumphal arches, 


ma CS, . 
b Freets of Canton are very ſtraight, but gene- 


and paved with flag-ſtones : they are fo 
I that it * difficult to walk in them; yet a 
of any faſhion is ſeldom to be ſeen, unleſs by 
When coming out of their chairs. There are 


of the town, where thoſe of the better fort have 
houſes, which are little frequented by Europeans, 
buſineſs lies chiefly in the trading parts of the 
here there are only ſhops and warehouſes. The 
of thoſe who deal in filk are very neat, make a 
hew, and are all in one place; for tradeſmen, or 
bin one kind of goods, herd together in the fame 
Few of the Chineſe traders of any ſubſtance 
heir families in the houſe where they do buſineſs, 
any of their windows look towards thoſe of their 
jours. It is computed that there are in this city, 
$ {uburbs, 1,200,000 people; and there are often 
junks or trading veſſels lying before it. . 
king (a name ſignifying the court of the ſouth, 
ing does the court of the north) is the capital of 


we city was for many ages the metropolis of the 
le empire, as well as the reſidence of the em- 
3; whence it took its name. It is the largeſt city 
ina, and was originally ſurrounded with a triple 
meaſuring about TOES leagues in circumference : 
e palace, once famous for its ſplendor and mag- 
ce, hath been deſtroyed, as well as many grand 
ents. The ftreets of this City are narrow, but 
paved; the houſes low, but handſome; the ſhops 
ls, and moſt richly furniſhed with goods. 

king is celebrated for its great number of libra- 
It excels likewiſe in printing, and in artificers of 
kinds: here too reſide the moſt eminent doctors 
empire, as well as the greater part of ſuch man- 
as have been diſcharged from their governments. 
umber of people reſident in this ancient City is 
ted at about four millions, including thoſe who 
ports upon the water; and indeed whenever a 
ituated on the banks of a canal or river, there is 
other large floating city of barks. If we except 
temples, the city gates, and a tower about 200 
os the preſent public buildings of Nanking 
4 à mean appearance. 

. Hi the ſecond city of the province of Kiang- 
4 ele e for its commerce and beautiful ap- 
u point of ſituation, it may be compared to 


on which are numberleſs boats and 
he river 1.25 9 through the moſt fertile 


_ 


* 


tinued appearance of the 


the term. 


numbers of market- places for fiſh, fleſh, poultry, 
ables, and all kinds of proviſions, which are ſold 
heap. There are many private walks about the | 


—_— 


ovince of Kiang-nan. This once fplendid and 


lying north of the river 
the firſt princes of this infant monarchy brought to- 


— 9 


I 


Venice, though far ſuperior in extent and populouſneſs. 
It is four leagues in circumference, excluſive of the 
ſuburbs, which are very extenſive: it abounds with 
canals of pure water, capable of bearing ſhips of heavy 
burthen ; and here people are conveyed to almoſt any 
part of the city in gondolas elegantly painted, The 
trade and riches of this city, the beauty of its ſituation, 
the fruitfulneſs of the circumjacent country, the con- 
ondolas, the concourſe of 
viſitants, and the natural politeneſs of the inhabitants, 
render it the paradiſe of China, in the fulleſt ſenſe of 


— — 


HISTORY or TnE EMPIRE or CHINA, 


THE antiquity of the Chineſe is univerſally ad- 
mitted ; but it is difficult to aſcertain the firſt period of 
their true chronology. A French writer allows the 
Chineſe nation to be near as old as the deluge; nor 
does Maigret, in his ,remarks on the obſcurity of the 
reign of Fo-hi, deny the reality of it; others of the 
learned give it as their opinion, that the Chineſe have 
been a nation near four thouſand years. Even ſuch as 
have treated with ridicule the pretenſions of theſe peo- 
ple to antiquity, allow their monarchy to be at leaſt as 
ancient as that of the Egyptians, Aflyrians, or any 
other country recorded in hiſtory. 

The firſt inhabitants of China ſettled in the province 
of Chen-ſi, from whence they ſpread themſelves over 
the adjacent countries, Honan, Pe-tche- li, and Chan- 
tong, which four provinces together formed a conſider- 
able kingdom, containing that large tract of country 
ang-tſe-kiang. The fame of 


gether great numbers of foreigners; wherefore, to ex- 
tend the bounds of their kingdom, they drained a large 
tract of low country that lay under water, fencing the 


land againſt the encroachments of the ſea with high 


banks, and by the fame means confining the courſe of 
the rivers within deep and narrow channels : thus two 
fine provinces, Tche-kiang and Kiang- nan, were added. 
to the kingdom. 

We are told, that under the reign of the em- 
peror Yu, which they place above two thouſand years 
before Chriſt, they diſcovered a large tract of territory 
to the ſouth, partly deſtitute of inhabitants : this large 


extent of country, Yu and his ſucceſſors peopled with 


colonies, at different periods, under. the control of 
princes of the blood, to whom they portioned out this 
new country, reſerving to themſelves only ſome acknow- 
ledgment. Thus were formed ſeveral little tributary. 
kingdoms, which being afterwards united to the empire, 
rendered it very conſiderable. During the reign of Yu,. 
the monarchy was divided. into nine provinces, a par- 
ticular delineation of which this emperor cauſed to be 
engraved on nine braſen veſſels. In the year 20g7- 
before Chriſt, ſeyeral nations ſent ambaſſadors ta China. 
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and ſubmitted voluntarily to a yearly tribute. Towards | enjoyed the advantages of this ufurpation, Thy, 
the end of the ſecond dynaſty, about 1,200 years be- | ſon was named Tchuang-ſiang-vang, and wasch 
fore Chriſt, certain Chincſe colonies extended them- | der of the fourth ſacceſſion, which gave four e 
ſelves to the eaſtern coaſt, and alſo took poſſeſſion of | to China, and laſted forty-three years only. 


fourteen 


bſiſted a 
0 leſs {1 


ſeveral iſlands. The fifth dynaſty began with the reign of Li al ſceptr; 

„Under the fifth race, or dynaſty, which com- | who was firſt a common foldier, and at the hai a thats 
menced about the year 200 before Chriſt, the Chineſe gang of robbers: he obtained the imperial thy 3 
not only enlarged theit borders to the north, after many | dint, of violence, and yet proved himſelf capie 1 


of China, 
rovince W 
teenth rac 
as indebtc 


ſignal victories obtained over the Tartars, but puſhed | verning with a becoming 3 judgment, 
their conqueſts even to the confines of India, viz. to | tion, and juſtice, This race laſted 426 yy 
Pegu, Siam, Camboya, and Bengal. N a great many very reſpectable c 

« About 600 years after Chriſt, Kao-tſou- venti, but the laſt monarchs of this race ſuffering thy 


founder of the twelfth race, added to the empire ſeve- | to be ruled by the court eunuchs, fell into d Pe. ch 
ral of the northern provinces, fituated beyond the | and became as odious as the eunuchs themſelyg,! of ilk. 
river W and which at that time com- | people took up arms, and wars enſued, which power a1 
poſed a particular kingdom ſubject to the Tartars: | nated in a diviſion of the empire into four par for 400 
this went by the name of the northern empire for ſe- | four diſtinct ſovereigns; theſe however were ny 
veral ages. by T chao-lie-vang, founder of the ſixth dynalh; Chineſe, 
„Ihe revolution which happened in-1644, when | monarch, after the ſhort reign of three years, di he, or E. 
China was conquered by the Tenn, only ſerved to | left Heou- ti, his fon, who filled the throne fo they drove 
increaſe the power and extent of this great empire, by | years, and then moſt ſhamefully abdicated it ini they had p 
Joining to its former poſſeſſions a conſiderable part of | of the uſurper, Chi-tſou-vouti, founder of thek ſe, howeve 
Great Tartary. Thus this vaſt monarchy attained to | dynaſty, | 1 their allie: 
the ſummit of its greatneſs, by a gradual progreſs, not The ſeventh race ſubſiſted 155 years, giving eao-tong b 
ſo much in the way of conquelt like other empires, as | emperors to China, moſt of whom, through the bon of Pe- 
by the wiſdom of its laws, the reputation of its govern- | of capacity to govern, diſcredited the elevated me years 
ment, and at laſt by its diſgrace.” | life in which fate had placed them. The laltd ppire, too 
The family of Yu ended with the reign of Kie, a | monarchs was put to death in the ſecond year place to 
wretch of infamous memory, who is ſaid to have | reign, by one Lieo-you, who, quitting the mm accept of 
drowned, in the ſpace of one day, three thouſand of his | ſhoe-maker, commenced ſoldier, roſe to then bn. 
ſubjects, in a pit which he cauſed to be filled with wine. | general, and afterwards aſcended the throne er this far 
This and other enormities occaſioned a revolt of his empire. | an-yu Tart; 
ſubjects, who placed upon the throne T chin-tang, a his eighth race, with the ninth, tenth, a ito an alliar 
tributary prince of China. following. only comprehend 198 years; in whid „ the Niu-r 
Tcheou rendered himſelf abhorred by his ſubjects on | of time there were no leſs than twenty-four! the Niu-tc' 
account of his wicked and debauched life: his people | The Chineſe annals of this period preſent ren from et 
therefore applied to Vou-vang, a prince of a ſmall | ſcarce any thing but revolution, rapine, and# rovinces, a 
neighbouring ſtate, and placed him on the throne. | tion; weak, ſpiritleſs, and ſuperſtitious prin heroes, h. 


Vou-vang, however, in the beginning of his reign, | trolled by their miniſters, and ſome of them k 
committed a very capital fault, which in time was pro- | and even murdered by the very men in whom 
ductive of great revolutions. In order to gratify cer- | conhded. 
tain families, and the princes of the blood royal in par- Under the firſt emperor of the thirteenth fanl 


ded a ſettler 
ad extermin 
according! 

uch ceſſion, 


ticular, he erected for them ſeveral petty kingdoms, | people enjoyed the bleſſings of peace, the hay, and Hou- 
which were at firſt feudatory to the empire, but ſoon | of the prudent and conſtitutional adminiſtration ere maſters 
after declared for independence. | emperors. The tranquillity which was 11 2  twentict) 
Under the thirteenth emperor of this family, all | ticular manner enjoyed during the reign of al for its 
theſe petty princes were engaged in inteſtine wars, and | the ſecond emperor of this race, is rece 1 bu, in whor 
diſtracted the whole empire. China became a ſcene | immortal honour of that ſovereign. Under u on. The 
of rapine for many ages; its authority was held in con- | ſixth emperor, the tranquil ſtate of the ny dhe for 
tempt, and the tributary princes controlled the em- | turbed with new commotions and leditzon BY ation, won | 
perors, enthroning and depoſing them, as their inclina- | in continual ſucceſſion from his reign dow! eins monarc! 
tion or caprice dictated. Tchao-ſuen, the twentieth and laſt cn and diflipati 
Tcheou-kiun, the thirty-fifth and laſt emperor of | Theſe diſturbances were occaſioned by the + © arms anc 
this race, found a very powerful rival in Tchao-fiang, | oppreſſive conduct of the eunuchs, to hon they had con 


ents of freed 
back to) their! 


only eigh ty —1 


his vaſſal, the King of Tin, to whom he was forced | narchs of this dynaſty committed an unlimit 
to give up his crown; this rebel, however, happened | of regal juriſdiction. Tchou- en, the cope ö 
to die ſuddenly, and his ſon, who ſucceeded him, alſo } of banditti, taking advantage of their 4 ps 
died ſoon after; ſo that his grandſon was the firſt who | depoſed Tchao-ſuen, murdered him, and 10 


- 
- 


—_— 


—_ __ 


- 


-nth family, which, with the four follow- 
ed 5 5 fifty years; in which ſhort inter- 
o leſs than thirteen monarchs ſwayed the 
ſceptre, moſt of whom ſuffered a violent 


ing theſe laſt reigns, the Tartars, who in- 
| [.cao-tong, one of the molt northern pro- 
of China, began to render themſelves powerful. 
-ovince was ceded to them by the laſt emperors of 
teenth race; and Kao-tſou, head of the ſixteenth, 
las indebted to them for his advancement to the 
gave up to them ſixteen more towns in the pro- 
of Pe-tche-li, excluſive of a tribute of goo, oo 
of ſilk. Theſe ſhameful compliances increaſed 
power and pride, and were productive of 
for 400 years, which nearly deſolated the 


Chineſe, at length, called to their aſſiſtance the 
he, or Eaſtern Tartars, in conjunction with 
they drove the Northern Tartars from a country 
they had poſſeſſed upwards of two centuries : the 
ſe, however, were obliged to pay dearly for the 
their allies, who not only conſtrained them to 
eao-tong by way of compenſation, but-alſo took 
jon of Pe-tche-li, Chen-ſt, and Ho- nan; and 
me years aſterwards invaded the very hcart of 
ppire, took Nanking, the capital, burned the 
palace to the ground, and forced the Chi- 
b accept of the moſt diſhonourable terms of pa- 
Jon. 
ler this family, another race of Tartars, called 
an- yu Tartars, ſettled weſtward of China, en- 
ito an alliance with the Chineſe againſt their con- 
s, the Ntu-tche Tartars, and after ſeveral engage- 
the Niu-tche victors were themſelves conquered 
ven from their poſſeſſions in Leao-tong and the 
rovinces, after an uſurpation of 117 years. The 
u heroes, however, in requital of their ſervices, 
ded a ſettlement in thoſe provinces from whence 
ad exterminated the Niu-tche barbarians ; theſe 
accordingly ceded to them ; but not contented 
uch ceſſion, they took poſletlion of Yun-nan, Se- 
„ and Hou-guang; and in leſs than half a cen- 
Were maiters of the whole empire, 
> twenticth race took the name of Yyven, 
ad for its founder Chi-tſou, fourth ſon of 
on, in whom commenced the third Tartarian 
lon. The Yvren tamily gave to China nine 
rs, the former of whom, by their prudential ad- 
3 won the hearts of their ſubjects; but the 
Aung monarchs, indulging in a life of indolence, 
ö . diſſipation, perceived themſelves excelled in 
. — and natural courage by the very people 
. 3 who, poſſeſſing the livelieſt 
13 om, and deſpiſing their diflipated 
gh conqueit from their hands, and drove 
oly ei an native country. This family, which 
Sty-nine years, became extinct in the 
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perſon of Chun: ti, a very worthleſs monarch, who was 


addicted to a varicty of vices ; which made way for the 
twenty-firſt race, of which Tai-tſou was founder, and 
ſubſiſted 276 years. The commotions that happened 
under this family, produced gradually that grand revo- 
lution, which a {econd time placed a 'T artarian family 
on the throne of China. The progreſs of which was 
as follows: 

The Niu-tche or Eaſtern Tartars, being expelled: 
from Leao-tong and the empire, retreated into the 
ancient country bordering upon Leau-tong, ſeparating 
themſelves into ſeven diſtinct cantons, and fighting 
againſt each other, till at length they were united in 
ſubjection to one ſovereign. It happened that their 
merchants, trading in Leao-tong, having received ſome 
indignity from the merchants of China, exhibited a 
complaint to the mandarins, who, inſtead of attending 
to their complaint, augmented conſiderably the griev- 


ance, by craftily drawing their prince into an ainbul-, 


cade, and ſevering his head from his ſhoulders, 

The Tartars, enraged at this cruel and iniquitous act, 
marched a numerous army into the very heart of Leao- 
tong, commanded by Tien-ming, ſon of their murdered 
prince, who ſubdued Leao-tong and Pe-tche-li, but was 
ſoon obliged to abandon thofe provinces, which were, 
however, with the reit of the Chineſe empire, reſerved 
for his grandſon Tſong-te, but who was cut off by 
ſudden death, in the moment of his great view of ſove- 
reignty. He had been brought up and educated in 
China, was maſter of the Chineſe tongue, and per- 
fectly acquainted with the diſpoſition and genius of the 
people. 

At this period the empire was very critically ſituated : 
the war with the Niu-tche Tartars continued, and as 
an addition to this national calamity, there was a great 
famine in the land. The then reigning» monarch, 
too, Hoai-tlong, was a man of mean abilities, ſuffer- 
ing himſelf to be directed in every thing by his minitters 
and cunuchs, who greatly oppreiled the people. A re- 
volt was the conſequence, and in a ſhort ſpace of time 
there were eight different factions under the fame num- 
ber of chiefs ; theſe were, however, reduced aſterwards 
to two, and at length to one, headed by a commander 
named Li, who invading and poſſeſſing himſelf of the 
provinces of Ho-nan and Chenſi, ſtyled himſelf empe— 


ror of China. In Ho-nan he committed the moſt dread- 


ful ravages; in his attack of Cuif-ong, its capital, that 
town was laid under water by a ſudden breaking down 
of the dykes of the Yellow-River, and $00,500 periuns 
perithed in the inundation. He afterwards marched to 
Peking, at the head of goo, ooo troops, and entered 
the city without the leaſt oppoſition; for he had pri- 
vatcly conveyed into the city a number of his people in 
diſguiſe, who threw open the gates to him: and ſuc! 
was the ſupineneſs of Hoai-tlong, the emperor, that 
he knew nothing of this circumſtance, till the uſurper 


| had laid the whole city under his ſubjection. 


As ſoon as the emperor heard the news, he marched 
31 trum 
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from his palace at the head of 600 of his guards, who 


treacherouſly abandoned him. "Fhus ſituated, he flew 
into the gardens of his palace with his daughter, whoſe 
head he cut off, and then hung himſelf upon a tree : 
his wives, his prime-miniſter, and ſome of his eunuchs, 
alſo deſtroyed themſelves. The news of this melan- 
choly event ſoon reached the army, then making war 
in Tartary, under the command of a generat named 
Ou-ſang-guey, who refuſed to acknowledge Li as his 


| ſovereign; whereupon the latter put himſelf at the head 
of his numerous army, for the purpoſe of giving him 


battle. 

Ou-fang-guey ſhut himſelf up in a ſtrong fortified 
town; thither Li marched his troops, and having taken 
captive the father of Ou-fang-guey, ordered him to be 
loaded with irons, and placed at the foot of the town 
wall, ſending word to his ſon at the fame time, that if 


he did not immediately furrender, his father's throat 


ſhould be cut from ear to ear. The father found means 
to ſend a meſſage to the fon, begging him not to ſur- 
render; the fon ſacrificed his filial eſteem to the in- 
tereſts of his country, and the old man was molt cru- 
elly put to death. The patriotic ſoul of Qu-ſang-guey, 
now inflamed with rage, concluded a peace with the 
Niu-tche Tartars, and engaged them to enter into an 
alliance with him againſt Li, whofe ſuperior force it 
was impoſſible for him to reſiſt. 

Tſong-te, the Tartarian king, came to his aſſiſtance 
at the head of 80,000 warriors, forced the tyrant to 
raiſe the fiege, purſued him even to Peking, and fo 
totally routed his army, that he was forced to fly into 
the province of Chen-f{i, where he fpent the remainder 
of his days in obſcurity. Tſong-te being thus ſucceſs- 
ful, the people idolized him as their deliverer, and he 
beſtowed feveral diſtinguiſhed honours upon the faith- 
ful Ou-fang-guey : the latter, however, foon had cauſe 
to repent his having leagued himſelf with fo great and 
powerful a prince, for | ſong-te was no fooner arrived 
at Peking, than he began to think of improving the 
ſucceſs of his arms, and the favourable diſpoſition of 
the people {with whom, hiſtory informs us, he 


had been brought up and educated) into the means 


of his advancement to the throne of China ; but being 
ſei ed with an illneſs that ſpeedily brought on his diſſo- 
lotion, all that he could do was to declare his fon em- 
reror, who was only about fix years of age. This 
election was confirmed by the grandees and people, who 
in conſideration of the ſignal ſervices done by the father, 
connived at the tender age of the child, who took the 
name of Chun-ſi, and is conſidered as the founder of 
the twenty- ſecond dynaity, which now fills the imperial 
throne of China. 
By this revolution, which happened in the year 1644 

a conſiderable part of Great Tartary was united to the 
Chineſe empire; and ſince the union, the Tartars ſeem 
rather to have ſubmitted to the laws of the Chinefe, 
than to have impoſed any upon them; in fact, the lat- 


ter may be ſaid to be as great gainers by it as the Tar- | 21a) We have 4000 years 


— — 


| tars themſelves, China ſtill holds the ſeat gf 
and has the fuprxeme courts of juſtice : thithe, 
the opulence of the united kingdoms, and alf 
are conferred there. Both nations, fo. oppoſie 
nius and character, have each been conſidera), 
taged by the incorporation: the fierce ſpirit of 
tar has given a ſpark of martial fire to the 
temper of the Chineſe, while the arts andc 
the latter have humanized and foftened the 
roughnels of the former. 2 

| hina having acquired great additional 
her union with Tartary, has now no enemy tz 
nor were ever the opulence, power, grandeur, an 
of the Chinefe empire greater than at preſent: y 


„* 


it hath all the bleſſings of peace, and abroad 


ſpected : it hath enjoyed a perfect tranquillity 

wards of eighty years, and is unrivalled by 
nations for its public works of art, having thi 

royal palaces, 272 grand libraries, 709 hall, 
triumphal arches, 331 beautiful bridges, and 6 
ous tombs. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL FABLE of the 7 
DYNaASTIES of CHINA. 


Dynaſties, or Years before|Duratiorlf 
Families. and after | ofeach | 
Chriſt. Dynaſty. 
3 2207 | 458 
II Chang 1766 | 644 
III Teheou | 1122. | 874 | 
IV Tiin 248 42 
V Han 206 | 426 
AfterChriſt. | 
VE Heou-han 220 45 
VII Tin 265 155 
VIII Song 440 59 
IX Th 4799 | 29 
X Leang | 502 454 | 
XI Tchin | 557 34 | 
XII Souy 590 29 | 
XIII Tang 618 | 289 
XIV Heou-leang 90 16 
XV Heow-tang 923 13 
XVI Heou-t{in 930 | 11 
XVII Heou-han 947 4 
XVIII Heou-tcheou | 952 | 9] 
XIX Song g60 g20 | 
XX Yven 1280 89 
XXI Ming 1368 | 277 
| XXII Ting 1645 | 127 


It appears by the above table, that the a 
pire hath been eſtabliſhed 4000 years, for by 
| (the years before Chriſt) to 1793 (the — 
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CHAP. XI. 
NDIA, oR INDOSTAN, 


ol Deſcription, with a particular Account of its 
aries, Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Inhabitants, 
ernment, Religion, Produce, &c. | 


DIA is bountled by Uſbeck-Tartary and Thibet 
the north; by Acham, Ava, and the Bay of Ben- 


| the eaſt ; by the Indian-Ocean, on the ſouth; and 


ame ſea, and Perſia, on the weſt. It is ſituated 
n the equator and the parallel of 4o deg. north 
> and between the 65th and 109th deg. of eaſt 
de; being. 2042 miles long, from north to ſouth, 
wards of 1400 broad from eaſt to welt. 

is vaſt country at large may be divided into three 
parts: firſt, the peninſula of India beyond the 
s, called the Further Peninſula; ſecondly, the 
and, or the Mogul's empire; thirdly, the penin- 
thin, or on this fide the Ganges; all of them 
opulous, and extenſive empires. But before they 
nidered ſeparately, it will be neceſſary to premile 
particulars which are common to them all, as this 
| will at once fave many repetitions, and convey 
e adequate idea to the reader of every material 
ſtance relative to this large country. 

ſhall begin with an account of their population, 
ants, religion, and government. 


two latter diviſions are comprehended, by The 


and authentic hiſtorian, under the title of Indoi- 
his writer ſays, the Mahometans (who are Called 
J of Indoſtan, are computed to be about ten mil- 
Above half of the empire is ſubject to rajahs, or 
who derive their deſcent from the old princes of 
and exerciſe all right of ſovereignty, only paying 
te to the great mogul, and obſerving the treaties 
ch their anceſtors recogniſed his ſuperiority. In 
reſpects, the government of Indoſtan is full of 
becks upon the overgrowing greatneſs of any ſub- 
put as precautions of that kind depend upon the 
ration, the indolence and barbarity of the mo- 
= emperors, and their great viceroys, have ren- 
em fruitleſs, 
ee. or original inhabitants of the country, 
F Gentoos or, as others ſtyle them, Hindoos, 
2 Hindooſtan, or H indoſtan. They pre- 
1 *amma, their legiſlator both in politics and 
| Yew bem only to God, and that he exiſted 
3 nx: . Ne. 3 of hn rte 
avly was e great an e- 
Noſe beneficence, like that of the * lx. 


— 


0 people and their poſterity to pay him divine 


honours. The Bramins (for fo the Gentoo prieſts are 


called) pretend that he bequeathed to them a book called 
the Vidam, containing his doctrines and inſtitutions; 


and that though the original is loſt, they are ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed of a ſacred commentary upon it, called the Shahſtah, 


which is written in the Shanſcrita, now a dead language, 


underſtood only by the Bramins, who ſtudy it, even as 
our ſacred ſcriptures, written in the Greek and Hebrew, 
are. But it is not well known, whether that language 


was originally different from that of the country, or 


whether it has only now become unintelligible to the 
people, through that change to which all living languages 
are incident. 


The foundation of Bramma's doctrine, uncorrupted 


by the arts and gloſſes of the Bramins, conſiſted in the 
belief of a Supreme Being, who originally created a re- 


gular gradation of beings, ſome ſuperior, and ſome in- 


ferior to man; in the immortality of the foul, and a fu- 
ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, which is to con- 


ſiſt of a tranſmigration into different bodies, according. 


to the lives they have led in their pre- exiſtent ſtate. 
From this it appears more than probable, that the Py- 
thagorean metempſychoſis took its rife in India. But 


in order to accommodate this ſublime, but otherwiſe 


complicated doctrine, to the capacities of the lower ranks 
of people, the Bramins have had recourſe to ſenſible re- 


preſentations of the Deity and his attributes; by Which 


means, the original doctrines of Bramma have degene- 
rated into rank, ridiculous idolatry, in the worſhip of the 


moſt hideous figures, either delincated or carved; and 


the belief of an Omnipotent Being is now almoſt con- 


fined to the Gentoos. Wooden images are placed in all 
their temples, and on certain feſtivals are exhibited in 


the high roads, and in the ſtreets of towns. The hu- 
man figures with elephants? heads, which are the ob- 
jects of their devotion, have many hands, end are enor- 
mouily corpulent. Yet amidſt all their errors, they 
agree in thoſe truths which form the harmony of the uni- 
verſe, that “ there is one ſupreme God, and that he is 
beſt pleated by charity and good works.” 

From time immemorial, the Hindoos have been di- 
vided into four great tribes. 

1. The firſt and moſt noble are the Bramine, 
who alone can officiate in the pricithooe, like the 
Jewiſh tribe of Levi. They are not, however, ex- 


cluded from government, trade, or agriculture, though 


they are ſtrictly prohibited from all menial offices by 
their laws. 


2. The ſecond in order is the Sittri tribe, who, ac- 


cording to their original inſtitution, ought to be all. 


military men; but they frequently follow other pro- 
feſſions. 5 
3- The third is the tribe of Beiſe, who are chiefly 


| merchants, bankers, and banias, or ſhopkeepers. 
4- The fourth tribe is that of Sudder, who ought to 


be menial ſervants, and they are incapable of raiſing 
themſelves to any ſuperior rank. 


If any one of them ſhould be excommunicated from 
any 
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any of the four tribes, he and his poſterity are for ever 
ſhut out from the ſociety of every body in the nation, 
excepting that of the Harri caſt, who are held in utter 
deteſtation by all the other tribes, and are employed only 
in the meaneſt and vileſt offices. Ihis circumſtance 
renders excommunication ſo dreadful, that an Hindoo, 
rather than deviate from one article of his faith, will {ut- 
fer the torture, and even death itſelf. 126] 
The Gentoos are alſo ſubdivided into caſts, or ſmaller 
claſſes and tribes; and it has been computed, that there 


are eighty-four of theſe caſts, though ſome have ſup- 


poſed there was a greater number. The order of pre- 
eminence of all the caſts, in a particular city or province, 
is generally indiiputably decided. The Indian of an 
inferior would think himſelf honoured by adopting the 
cuſtoms of a ſuperior caſt ; but this laſt would give bat- 
tle, ſooner than not vindicate its prerogatives: the inte- 
rior receives with reſpect the victuals prepared by a ſu- 


perior caſt, but the ſuperior will not partake of a incal 


which has been prepared by the hands of an infe- 
rior caſt. 

There are ſome caſts remarkable for their beauty, and 
others as remarkable for their uglineſs. The moſt 
ſtriking features in the character of the Hindoos, are 
their ſuperſtition, and veneration ſor the inſtitutions and 
tenets of their forefathers. Their marriages are cir- 
cumſeribed by the ſame barriers as the reſt of their in- 
tercourſes; and hence, befides the national phyſiognomy, 
the members of each caſt preſerve an air of ſtill greater 
reſemblance to one another. ; 

The diviſion of the Gentoos into tribes or claſſes, 
diſcovggs a ſtriking peculiarity in their government and 
religion. The tribes are headed by a chief, who is in 
ſome degree reſponſible for the conduct of thoſe under 
him; and individuals, on proper occalions, are ſome— 
times ſummoned to aſſemble together, in conformity to 
the requiſitions of government. 

Among the Gentoos, the principal deity or divinity it- 
ſelf is repreſented as having an infinite number of heads, 
hands, and eyes, which are emblematical of his know- 
ledge, power, and penetration; and the inferior attri- 
butes are figured by almoſt every animal or viſible ob- 


ject in the creation: in particular, wiſdom is repre- 


ſented by a ſnake. But the ignorant, not content with 
one deity, have ſplit their principal divinity into many. 
thouſand parts, and changed each attribute into a ſepa- 
rate god. | | 

There are upwards of eighty ſeats who ſupport the 
religious tenets of Bramma; in ſome fundamenta! points 
they concur, and never diſpute upon any. They live 
in friendthip with perſons of all perſuaſions, and admit 
of no proſelytes; they ſay heaven has many gates, and 
every one may enter at Which he pleaſes. 

In this country, the dominion of religion extends to 
a thouſand particulars, which in others are governed 
either by the civil laws, or by taſte, cuſtom, or faſhion. 
Dreſs, food, the common intercourſes of life, marriages, 
profeſſions, are all under the juriſdiction of religion. 


— 


There is ſcarcely any thing which is not Non 
ſuperſtition. It preſcribes rules of condug * 
cumſtances and ſituations; nor is there any ih 
moſt ſo trifling or minute, as to be conſidered a 
of indifference. | | 4 

As to the religion ef the Mahometans here, j; 
ſame as in Perla, and is the religion of the col 
Mahometan fanaticiſm, however, having ſubjig 
degree of rationality and candour, all profeffom 


d. If o 


ame indi 


ligions here, through this means, are pracliſd raid, t 
freedom and tranquillity. villity an 
The original government of the Hindoos w e Gento' 
reality an hierarchy ; for among that religious deſcendec 
thechigheſt authority was pollefled by the prieſha * northert 
the Bramin call. K Ac ch en ex ioned 
The governments of both nations were not o s, Who ar 
erarchical, but there was in both a vaſt variety brave, 
gious obſervances and ceremonies, extending w a f thoſe w] 
articulars, which in other countries are n battle, t 
choice or indifference; and both entertained the; niſhed, an 
rofound reſpect and veneration for their and arge of cc 
All the caſts acknowledge the Bramins for their e abomin 
and from them derive their belief of the tranſii upon the 
which leads many of them to afflict themſelves practiſed 1 
the death of a fly, although occalioned by inadreni jon; thou, 
But the greater number of caſts are Jeſs ſcrupulous pf Indoſtar 
eat, though very ſparingly, both of fiſh and fe | leſs frequi 
like the Jews, not of all kinds indifferently, Ty Inge them, 
they have a particular objection. je follow in 
The food of the Hindoos is ſimple, conſiſtingg ed with, v 
of rice, ghee, which is a kind of imperſect h alluded to 
milk, vegetables, and oriental ſpices of different te the mode 
but chiefly what is called in the eaſt, chilly ; andi diſcontinue 
welt, green or Cayen pepper. The warrior ena, a do 
cat of the fleſh of goats, mutton, and poultry. . on No 
ſuperior calts may eat poultry and fin; but the woman, the 
caits are prohibited from eating fleth or fiſh 0 e ſame pile 
kind. Their greateſt luxury conlilts in the weRing, as 
richeſt ſpiceries and perfumes, of which the gia The cer 
ple are very laviih, ang wen grow almolt s the prepar 


employed is 
acrifice: the 
to annihilate 
mult natura] 
25 ſtripped an 
ber for that 
Ile muſt en} 
her huſband 
g been waſh; 
C reſolute] 
Placed licrſ; 
there ſhe ur 
to thoſe aro! 
| to the dea 
ure, As the 
| the whole 
z hymn; a 
der they raiſ; 


oully in their gardens. They eſteem milk the 
of foods, becaule they think it partakes of lotet 
roperties of the nectar of their gods, and becaul 
almolt aſcribe divinity to-the cow. itlelt. | 
Penal laws are ſcarce known among the G 
as their motives to bad actions are few. Te 
in their living, and delicate in their conſtitutios 
paſlions are calm, and their manners gentle: 1 
no object but that of living with comfort and eat 
happineſs principally contiſting in the ſolaces u 
meſtic life; and they are taught by their lig 
marriage is an indiſpenſable duty in eren u 
does not entirely ſeparate himſelf from the " 
a principle of devotion. Their religion! A 
them to have ſeveral wives; but they ſeldom * 
than one: and it has been obſerved, that! ö 
are diſtinguiſhed by a decency of demeanons . | 
tude in their families, and za fidelit). to | 
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icht do honour to human. nature in the moſt 


7 2 ountries. | 2 4 q 
den of the Hindoos conſiſt in going to 


nts 

4 Lag aſſiſting at religious ſhows, and in 
ling a variety of ceremonies preſcribed to them by 
dramins: Their religion ſeems to forbid them to 

heir own ſhores, nor do they want any thing from 

d. If others therefore had looked on them with 
me indifference with which they regard the reſt 
world, they might have continued to live in much 
villity and happineſs... 12 | 
e Gentoo ſoldiers are called rajah - poots, or per- 
geſcended from the rajahs. They reſide chiefly 
northern provinces, and are generally more fair- 
lexioned than the people of the ſouthern pro- 
„ who are quite black. Theſe rajah-poots are a 
| brave, faithful people, and enter into the ſer- 
ff thoſe who will pay them; but when their leader 
in battle, they think that their engagements to him 
niſhed, and they run off the field without incurring 


arge of cowardice. 


upon the death of their huſbands, {till continues 
practiſed in India among ſome of high caſt and 
jon; though ſince the Moguls have become maſ- 
pf Indoſtan, theſe ſhocking ſpectacles have been 
leſs frequent than formerly, nor do the Bramins 
inge them. FOUR | 
following recent inſtance we have been lately 
red with, will ſufficiently prove, that the cuſtom 
alluded to 1s {till obſerved; and may ſerve to in- 
te the modern opinion, that the Bramin women 
diſcontinued it: “ Signor Nicola Fontana de 
ona, a doctor of phyſic, at Calcutta, was 
ſs, on Nov. 24, 1784, to the ſhocking fight 
woman, the wife of a Bramin, burning herſelf 


affecting, as the wife was both young and hand- 

The ceremony commenced about ſun-ſet. 
g the preparation of the funeral pile, the females 
employed in preparing the widow for the volun- 


to annihilate thoſe feelings which ſo painful a 
mult naturally excite, After taking the opium, 
5 ſtripped and plunged into the river, in order to 


he muſt enjoy, viz. that ſhe would live happy 
her huſband 9,500 years in the Elyſian-Fields. 
been waſhed, and ſome clothes thrown about 
© reſolutely walked towards the wood, and 
placed herſelf at the feet of her deceaſed hul.- 
there the undrefſed herſelf, and diſtributed her 
7 tnole around her: ſhe ſaid a few words, was 
8 the dead body, and the pile was inſtantly 
| 4 As the flames reached her, ſhe began to 
3 F 2 hole company inſtantly ſtruck up a dole- 
. Jan ;,and the more hes ſcreams increaſed, 
= Cy raiſed their voices. When the wood 


e abominable cuſtom of women burning them- 


e ſame pile with her huſband. The fight was 


acrihce: they adminiſtered opium to her with a | 


ber for that ſtate which they were taught to be- 


— 


and bodies were reduced to aſhes, each departed home; 
and thus ended the proceſs of this horrid, ſuperſtitious, 


and moſt unnatural ceremony.” 

It may not be amiſs to remark, that the inſtitution 
of the above horrible ſacrifice is not to be aſcribed to 
Bramma, but ſeems rather to be the invention of ſome 
Bramin, Who carried his jealouſy beyond the grave. 
It is a piece of refinement dictated by a barbarous and 
over-ſtraincd affection, and ſuitable to the character of 
thoſe ſuperſtitious beings who think there is a parti- 


cular merit in rigid morality, or what they ſtyle a tran- 
ſcendent purity of manners, how incompatible ſocver 


their general conduct is to the principles of right reaſon 


and true religion. 


The famous dancing- girls are a particular claſs of 
women, who are allowed to be openly proſtituted. By 


the continuation of wanton attitudes, they acquire, as 


they grow warm in the dance, a frantic laſciviouſneſs 


themſelves, and communicate, by a natural-conta ion, 
the moſt voluptuous deſires to the beholders. Their 


attitudes and movements are very eaſy, and riot 19. 4 


graceſul. Their perſons are delicately formed," $3 - 
dily decorated, and highly perfumed. © © 75 
The Gentoos apply themſelves to the cultivation of 


their lands, and to public and neceſſary works, with 


the ſame aſſiduity as the Chineſe; and are alſo remark- 
ably honeſt and humane. There is ſcarcely an inſtance 
of a robbery in all Indoſtan, though the diamond-mer- 
chants travel without defenſive weapons. A late wri- 
ter obſerves, that the Hindoos, as well as the Perſians, 
Tartars, and adjoining nations, who have inhabited 
Indoſtan ſince it was invaded by T amerlane, though of 
different nations, religions, laws, and cuſtoms, poſſeſs, 
nevertheleſs, in equal degrees, hoſpitality, politeneſs, 
and addreſs. In refinement and my, ; they are ſuperior 


to any people to the weſtward of them., In politeneſs - 


and addreſs, in gracefulneſs of deportment, and ſpeech, 
an Indian is as much ſuperior to a Frenchman of 
faſhion, as a French courtier is to a Dutch burgomaſ- 
ter of Dort. The Hindoos, eſpecially thoſe of the 
higher caſts, are in their demeanour eaſy and uncon- 
ſtrained, ſtill more than even a.French courtier, and 
their eaſe and freedom is reſerved, modeſt, and re- 
ſpectful; whereas, on the contrary, a Frenchman's eaſe 
is mixed with forward familiarity, confidence, and felf- 
conceit. | „ 

The Indians are of a middle ſtature, their perſons 
ſtraight and elegant, their limbs finely proportioned, 
their fingers long and tapering, their Countenances open 
and pleaſant, and their features exhibit the moſt deli- 
cate lines of beauty in the females, and in the males 
a kind of manly ſoftneſs. Their walk and gait, as 
well as their whole deportment, is in the higheſt de- 
gree graceful. The inhabitants of the northern part 
are of a deep olive colour; and thoſe of the ſouth, 
black. The natives, who dwell on the mountains in 
the centre of the peninſula, are exceedingly black: all 


have black eyes, and long black hair, 
e The 
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women wear no ſlippers or ſhoes at all, 


they ſeem to imitate the Perſians in every thing. 


and wide trowſers, reſembling petticoats, reaching down 
to their flippers. Such of the women as appear in 
public, have ſhawls over their heads and ſhoulders, ſhort 
cloſe jackets, and tight drawers, which come down to 
their ancles, Hence the drels of the men gives them, in 
the eyes of Europeans, the appearance of effeminacy ; 
whereas that of the women will appear rather maſculine: 


but theſe ideas are chiefly owing to the influence of habit 


and cuſtom on human ſentiments. The men tie their 


hair up in a roll, over which they have a ſmall turban, 


The women's hair is alſo tied up in a roll, like the men's, 


and is adorned with jewels, or toys in imitation of them; 
they haye pendants in their ears and noſes, and ſeveral 


ſtrings of beads round their necks; they wear bracelets 


on their wriſts and ancles, and rings on their fingers and 
toes: they put their bare feet into flippers, as the men 


do; though indeed, in the ſouthern parts, ſome of the 


The Moors, or Mahometans, appear in a very hand- 


ſome and becoming dreſs: they have grand turbans of 
rich muſlin, and their garments reach down to their feet. 
- Their ſaſhes are embroidered in 
being 


reat faſte, the ends 
decorated with gold and ſilver tiflue, and in 
their ſaſhes they ſtick their daggers; they wear embroi- 


dered flippers, which they take off, and leave at the foot 


of a ſopha when on a vilit: 
of ſmoking tobacco, and uſe the callaan. 


They are remarkably fond 


In manners, the inhabitants of Indoſtan reſemble the 


other natives of ſouthern Aſia: they are effeminate and 
luxurious, and are by education taught to affect a grave 


deportment, which initiates them early in the arts of 
diffimulation, and they are very apt to gratify a private 


revenge without having had any public quarrel. 


Their houſes are of two kinds, thoſe built by the 


Mo uls, and thoſe by the original Indians. The houſes 


of the Moguls are all in the Perſian taſte; in ſhort, 
The 


Indian houſes cover much ground, and have ſpacious 


galleries and accommodations of various kinds. The 


apartments are ſmall, and the furniture not very elegant, 
if we except the rich Perſian carpets. The grandeur 
of their palaces conſiſts in baths, perfumes, temples, 
gods, and harams, The harams, or zenanas, that is, 
the reſidences of the women, are removed from the 
front of the houſe, and lighted only from a ſquare 
ſpace in the centre of the whole building. The apart- 
ments in the houſes of the wealthy are ornamented 
chiefly with looking-glaſſes, which are purchaſed of the 
Europeans, and many of their ceilings are inlaid with 


ä 


ſelves the fruits of the Gentoo Iridul 


doſtan, has been aſcribed to this practice, 


the decay at eighteen: at twenty-five, they Wl 
their being ſoon ſtrangers to all perſonal" 


fon who has lately travelled into this cu 
that death is regarded with leſs horror in 


ing diſputes relative to property, and other ul 


up with unlucky days; the head ſtrewn 
confulted in theit councils; Ihe Mako 
encourage thoſe ſuperſtitions, and appropihl 


\ — 


Though the Gentobs are entitely pati 
their oppreſſions, and, by their ſtate of ld 
practice of their religion, and the ſ cant 
food, have nothing of thoſe diſagreeable quali 
nature that animates the generality of al 
they are ſuſceptible of avarice, and ſometthal 
money; many of them, rather than diſcohe 
| put themfelves to death by poiſon, or ohe 
vaſt ſcarcity of ſilver, that till of late per 


The Indians are fuppoſed, for the ral 
mentioned, to be leſs under the influeg 
paſſions than the inhabitants of other cours 
perpetual uſe of rice, their chief food, g 
little nouriſhment; and their matrying sag 
before fourteen, and their women at ten d 
of age, keeps them low and feeble in their 
man is in the decline of life at thirty, the "wi 
to bear children at about twelve, and their 


marks of old age. We are not therefore th 


vigour of mind; and whatever may be the 


any other country in the world. & The origi 
end of all things, ſays the Indian phiſoc 
preſent times, is a vacuum. A tate of al 
ſtate of greateſt perfection; and this is thel 
which a wiſe man aſpires.” „It is betten 
doos, to fit than to walk, and to ſleep "tha 
but death is the beſt of all,” _ 
At certain times, a court of juſtice is hei 
among the people. Law-ſuits are her 
adjuſted, as the whole power of deciding 
the judge, whoſe principle is avarice, A 
is conſequently a ſtranger to tender or equi 
ments. 5 

In 2 town and village, courts are ul 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice : the H 
of the place acts as judge, and determines 
within his diſtrict ; the determination, hoe 
rally made in favour of him who diſplas 
liberality, and can give the higheſt bride. 

The emperor himſelf decides in all capi 


i mother-of-pearl and ivory. 
i The Bramins ſuperintend and have the immediate | his viceroys do in their different governmen 
"wb direction of all the temples and pagodas erected in every | there are no written laws, particular pl L 
1 capital, which are ſtupendous, but diſguſtful ſtone build- | inflicted for particular offences. Murder 
1 ings. If theſe Indian prieſts are maſters of any un- are puniſhed with death; but the mode of 8 
WW. common art or ſcience, they frequently turn it to the | entirely in the will of the mogul or his yt 
Wit: purpoſes of profit fiom their ignorant votaries. They | offenders are beheaded, ſome Farce: ſome ig 
5 6 know how to calculate eclipſes; and judicial aſt: o!ogy | ſharp- pointed ſtakes,” and others t:ahpled 
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3 has the bones of his legs and arms 
{the Herbal, who kicks him in thoſe parts 
ve been inſtances of delinquents being 


an. 


There 


WS o to de Reangled, Tuffocited, or poiſoned, 
be cut öff by the Iword; becauſe, without an 
of V1664, tnalefactors are ſuppoſed to die with 
> figs upon them; but by the ſhedding of blood, 
Moht their Crimes againſt the Deity are expiated. 
, "the Mahometans are called Moors, and are 
tb Turkith, Arabic, and other extractions. 
wa led Indoſtan ſoon after the caliphs of Bagdad 
N reign. Afterwards'penetrating to Dehli, they 
Fr city their capital. They ſettled colonies in 
places, whoſe deſcendents are called Pytans ; but 
mpire was overthrown by Tamerlane, who found- 
ogul government, which ſtill ſubſiſts. Thoſe 
being ſtrict Mahometans, received under their 
bn all that profeſſed the ſame religion, and who, 
brave,” enterptiſing people, counterbalanced the 
of the natives. The vaſt reſort of Perſian 
tar tribes has likewiſe ſtrengthened the Maho- 
Prernment; but it is obſervable, that in two or 
Perations the progeny of all thoſe adventurers, 
mehe nothing with them but their horſes and 
generated into all the indolence and ſenſuality 
Moors are faid to have introduced the diviſion of 
8, over which they appointed ſoubahs ; and thoſe 
each of which might be ſtyled an empire, 
Kavided into nabobſhips ; each nabob being im- 
y accountable to his ſoubah, who in proceſs of 
ame almoſt independent on the emperor, or, as 
ed, the Great Mogul, upon their paying him 
W tribute. 
tas at preſent make the greateſt figure of 
tar tribes : Malwa, Berar, Oriſſa, Candeiſn, 
pour, the principal part of Amednagur or Dow- 
balf of Guzarat, and a ſmall part of Agimere, 
8 Allahabad, are compriſed within their exten- 
e, which reaches from ſea to ſea acroſs the 
of the peninſula, and from the confines of 
ed to the Kiſtna ſouthward, forming a 
Polt 1000 miles long, and 700 wide. T his 
eountry is divided among a number of chiefs, 
ence to the Paiſhwah, or head, is merely 
ey are often at war among themſelves, 
Weir head. For the laſt twenty years, their 
deen on the decline. They are now a kind 
E 1p Who live on the mountains between 
erſia. They commonly ſerve on horſe- 
wen well commanided, have been known to 
i che court of Dehli. Though they are ori- 
? bot yet the are of bold active ſpirits, and 
ect to the principles of their religion. 


Abe pbot critiinaf who is doonmet tb Tuffer | 


223 
T „ 
A modern writer ſays, that the Mahometans or Moors 


are of ſo deteſtable a character, that he never knew 
above two or three exceptions, and thoſe were among 
the Tartar and Perſian officers of the army. We are 
indeed told, that they are void of every principle even 
of their own religion; and if they have any virtue, it is 
an appearance of hoſpitality, but it is an appearance 
only; for while they are drinking with, and embracin 
a friend, they will {tab him to the heart. But, e 
ing to others, the Marattas, who have been unjuſtly 
repreſented as barbarians, are a great and riſing people, 
ſubject to a regular government, the principles of which 
are founded in virtue. Theſe people are at this time in 
friendſhip with the Engliſh ; but a rupture taking 
place between them and Tippoo Saib, a formidabfe 
neighbouring potentate, the country of the latter was 
conquered by the Engliſh, their alltes, in 1792. 

he Gentoos have a remarkable manner £ drinking. 
They religiouſly avoid touching with their lips the veſſel 
that contains the liquor, and pour ĩt into their mouths, 
holding the bottle, or other veſſel, at leaſt at a foot 
diftance. They will drink from a pump, or any run- 
ning ftream, but not out of a ſtanding pool; for their 
idea is, that ſtagnated water has a polluting quality. 

The empire is hereditary, and the emperor is heir 
only to his own officers. The imperial demeſne lands 
are thoſe of the great rajah families, which fell to Ta- 
mezlane and his ſucceſſors. Certain portions of them 
are called jaghire lands, and are beſtowed by the crown 
on the great lords or omrahs, and upon their death revert 
to the emperor ; but the rights of the ſub-tenants, even 
of thoſe lands, are indefeaſible. All other lands go in 
the hereditary line, and continue in that ſtate even Gab 
to the fub-tengnts, while the lord can pay his taxes, and 
the latter their rent, both which are immutably fixed in 
the public books of each diſtrict. The e 
inſtitutes prevail only in their great towns and their 
neighbourhood. 

According to the Gentoo conſtitution, land is net 
private property, but belongs to the community in the 
ſeveral villages, but this does not extend to houſes and 
gardens : theſe villages are ſupplied with their reſpective 
public officers, as the head-man, to execute juſtice ; the 
conicopoly, to keep the accounts of the village; the 
corn- meter, ſmith, barber, doctor, aſtrologer, &c. The 
grounds are cultivated by the community, and the pro- 
duce ſhared out in certain proportions to all. One is 
allotted to the Pagodas and Bramins, one to the govern- 
ment, another to the public officers, one to the repai 
of tanks or reſervoirs of water, and the reſt is diſtri- 
buted among the community: but the Mahometan 
government, and the intruſion of Europeans, have in- 
troduced ſome innovations in this ancient conſtitution, 
among which the farming the circar, or government 
ſhares, are particularly inſtanced. 

The government of this great empire, the outlines of 
which we have now given, long ſubſiſted without almoſt 
the ſemblance of virtue or probity among its great 
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"officers, Ng Ari or military 
the overthrow of Mahomet Sh. by! ouli Khan, Which 


was attended by ſo. 
authority, that the ſoubahs 


the fundamental Jaws of n yet chey framed new 
taxes, which, beggared 


and ſuppbrt their power; ſo; that many of the people, 


"within theſe few years, pa Pals after being unmercifully |] 


plundered by INNS and tax-maſters, were left to 
perith through want. To ſum up the miſery of the 
inhabitants, thoſe. ſoubahs and nabobs, and other Ma- 
hometan governors, employ the Gentoos themſelves, 
and ſome eyen of the Bramins, as the miniſters of their 
aclouſneſs and cruelties. 
1 the whole, ever ſince the invaſion of Koul | 
Than, Indoſtan, from being a well regulated govern- 


ment, is become a ene of mere anarchy or ariſtocracy; J 


[every great man protects himſelf in his t N by his 


ſoldiers, whole pay far exceeds the natu 
overnment. As private aſſaſſinations and other mur- 


ers are now committed here with impunity, the people, 
who know they can be in no worſe ſtate, concern them 


ſelves very little in the revolutions of government. To 


the above cauſes are owing the late ſucceſſes of the 


Enoliſh in Indoſtan. The reader, from this repre- 
ſentation, may. perceive, that all the Engliſh have ac- 
quired in point of territory, has been gained from 
uſurpers and robbers ; and their poſſeſſion of it being 
guaranteed by the preſent lawful emperor, is faid to be 
founded upon the laws and conſtitutions of that country. 
But notwithſtanding this, we are ſorry to be obliged to 
remark, that the conduct of many of the ſervants of the 
Eaſt-India company towards the natives, not being pro- 

erly checked or puniſhed, either by the directors, or the 
Britiſh legiſlature, has in too many inſtances been 
highly diſhonourable to the Engliſh name, and totally 
inconſiſtent with that humanity Which was formerly our 
national characteriſtic. But we hope the wiſdom and 
juſtice of the Britiſh parliament will prompt them to 
puniſh the delinquents for paſt offences, find expedients 
for removing the preſent evils, and for preventing the 
like in future. 


CHAS: Bd. 


BEYOND THE 


IND G AN GES, 
CAIIED THE FURTHER PENINSULA. 


Afountains, Riders, Soil, Produce, 


Tr aac, S 4. 


HIS peninſula is fituated between the g2d and 
109th deg. of caſt longitude, and between the 1 

and goth of north latitude; being about 2000 miles in 
length, and 1000 in breadth. It is bounded by T hibet 
and China, on the north; by China and the Chineſe 


44 


Situation, Extent, 


7 A, Aminügon of the imperial 
as and nabobs became abſolute | 
in their own governments, Though 82 could not alter 


people, to pay their armies 


riches of his 


. ON. eaſt z by, > fame fea and ' 
e By, the. 1; - the "bajo ul 
the Hither India, on 2 Aveo e province of ſay 
and other diſtricts, are ſubject to the king of 
Burmab, and lie between Bengal and Chins 

On the north wt, eli kingdoms of Aa 
and Aan, Shaſe chi ads are Camdan } 
Arracan; containin 180,000, ſquiare miles. 
On the ſouth-we oft. are the Ang >Jdoms of Pex: 1 
taban, Siam, 1 I Their chief towns a 
eaſt long. 97 deg. north lat. 17 deg. 30 min. cos 
50, 00 ſquare miles. Mataban; Siam, eaſt lug 
deg. 55 min. north lat. 14 deg... 18 min. cog 
170,000 ſq. miles. Malacca, eaſt long. 101 dey 
lat. 2 deg. 12 min. containing 48,000 ſquare n 

On the north-eaſt are the kingdoms of Tong 
Laos. Their chief towns are, Cachao, or bo 
long. 105 deg. north lat. 21 deg. 30 min. co 
122,000 ſquare miles; Lanchang, containing 3 
{quare miles. OY 

On the ſouth-eaſt, lie, Cochin-China, Camboly 
Chiampa ; whoſe chief towns are Thoanoa, ca 
61,900, ſquare, miles; Cambodia and Padram, c 1 
ing 60,200 ſquare miles, . 

The whole of this peninſula" was r 
ancients, and iis partly ſo to the moderns. Th 
of India is taken from the river Indus, whit 
others was beſt known to the Perſians. 

The air of this peninſula is very dry and ben 
the northern parts, but the ſouthern provinces 5 2 
hot and moiſt, eſpecially in the vallies, and 1 
near the ſea and rivers, and therefore not ſo is 
notwithſtanding, which, the natives build mak 
towns in theſe parts. Y hey are obliged to er] 
houſes upon high pillars to ſecure them from tl 
during the rainy ſeaſon, at which time they W 
communication with each other but by boats; N 
ſtorms of wind, thunder, and lightning bappea 
the equinoxes on the ſhifting. of the monſoorsl 
ſeldom ſeen in Europe. The year is not au 
winter and ſummer, as with us, but into & 
wet ſeaſons, or into the eaſterly and weſterly = 

2 term ſometimes applied to thoſe periodica x 37h 
ſometimes to the wet and dry weather. When © 7 
ceaſe, there are ſea and land breezes near the * 
ſhift every twelve hours. ; 

The mountains of this part of India run Em 
to ſouth almoſt the whole length of the coun? 
mines of it yield gold, diamonds, arubies, = 
thyſts, beryls, aiterias or cat's-eyes, and cer 
ſtones, in which the natives drive a great 2 

The principal rivers are, 1. The Dome 
quin, which runs from north to ſouth, auc. 
Cachao the capital, falls into the Chineſizn c 
Mecon, which running from north to ow 
Laos and Cambodia, falls by two channel 1 
ſea. 3. The Menan, which runs rom _ 
through Siam, and falls into the bay of d 


"MN 


or the great river Nou Kian, which joining the 
river Pegu, they both fall through one mouth into 
py of Bengal. 5- The Sanpoo, or Burrumpooter. 

hoining to this country are the promontories of 


and Branſac; the bays of Bengal, Siam, 
1 and the Streights of Malacca and 


re. 
e ſoil is in general fertile, but more ſo in ſome 


chan others. Thoſe are remarkably ſo which are 
lowed by the torrents from the mountains, and the 
nd lime left on the ſurface when the floods retire. 
are produced all the delicious fruits found in other 
ries contiguous to the Ganges, as well as roots 
egerables. Areca and betle daim particular men- 
rom the unbounded uſe made of them by the 
« The areca-tree nearly reſembles the Cocoa in 
t and ſhape; but the trunk is ſmaller, and the 

thorter. Under the leaves grows a long mals, 
forms a bunch or cluſter ot fruit, reſembling 
or apricots, intermixed with flowers. About two 
s atter the flowers are gone; the huſk which 
the fruit begins to open and fall off, when an ob- 
fruit appears "of the ſize of a middlivig plum, and 
raitiſh and ſhining colour; its ſhell becomes firm, 
2 and reddiſh; the pulp contained in it is of a 
caſt, bordering on red, and ſoft and aſtringent to 


is a plant which creeps along the ground 
or hops, ſo that its ſtalk muſt be ſupported by 
, Or 7. — near the areca- tree, to which it fixes 
Ice ivy. Its leaf reſembles that of the citron- tree, 
comes reddiſh when dried. When it is planted 
eery places it produces a fruit ſhaped like a rat's 
ut bears none in climates which are too hot or 
bid; in which places the inhabitants make uſe of 
res prepared with lime of oyſter-ſhells, inſtead 


Indian is ſeldom ſeen without betle in his mouth, 
they ” ſtrengthens the gums, preſerves the 
makes the breath ſweet, is good for the ſtomach, 
4 Gxeſion prevents wind and vomiting, to 
ay are very ſubject, and is an antidote againſt 
W hen they chew the areca, they mix the 


leaves of the betle, div iding a nut into 


FIT . are corn rice, pepper, and 

ng and drugs. The principal 
e aim, cocoa. nut, tamarind, quava, 
plantzins, « ora nge, lemon, and bomegranate. 
and melons are likewiſe found here in the 
ct; on. 


Rent 


x kingdoms 4 of it; but they veel conſiſt 


inte, dirnities, calicoes, and filks. The 

TY INZEnNiouS in WEAY ng, embroider ing, 
Ang, - oh. 

2 » elpecizlly the laſt; ſo that if a piece of 
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it with fuch neatneſs, as not to 


cel by the moſt curious inſpection, 'T heir 
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painting, though they are ignorant 'of drawing, is ama- 
zingly vivid in its colours. 
for inlaying in ivory; nor can they be equalled for ca- 
binets, eſcrutoires, and other curious works in wood, 
very finely lacquered. The fineneſs of their linen, and 
their fillagree work in gold and filver, far exceed thoſe 
in any other part of the world. They have a method 
of covering canes with caſes of beautiful tortoiſeſhell; 
and of making beads, little idols, bracelets, necklaces, 
and various toys, of a very tranſparent cryital, found 
in the mountains. In ſhort, the commerce of India is 
courted by all trading nations in the worid, and probably 
has been io from the carlieſt ages: it was not unknown 
even in Solomon's time; and the Greeks. and Romans 
drew from thence their higheſt materials of luxury. 
The Engliſh, Dutch, French, Daniſh, and Swediſh 
veſſels reſort thither annually. The greateſt part of it, 
however, now Centres in Eng! and, though that of the 
Dutch is very conſiderable. The French trads thither 
has been long on the. decline, and that of the Swedes 
and Danes is very inconſiderable. The natives have 
ſome merchant ſhips of their own, in which they traffic 
with the countries bordering upon India; but their 
principal trade is with the Europeans. 


—̃ ͤ—— 


Of the different Kingdoms on this Peninſula, and 
the Religion, Cuſtoms, Government, Conſtitu- 
tion, Sc. of their reſpeclive Inhabitants. 


THE kingdom of Acham, er Azem, has China to 
the eaſt, Indoſtan to the weſt, Tipra to the ſouth, and 
Boutan, with part of f Independent Tartary, to the north. 
It is one of the moſt fertile Kingdoms in Aſia, producin 
every thing neceſſary for the ſuppor t of human life. ſe 
contains mines of gold, filver, iteel, iron, and lead, the 
property of v. rr the king has reſerved to himſelf, on 
condition of not levying any taxes on the people. Great 
quantities of coarſe filk are alſo produced here, eſpeciall 
a particular fort ſpun by a little inſect reſembling a ſilk- 
worm, which, when manufactured, bears a prodigious 
fine gloſs, but it is n t Lafling, Tuo forts of gum- 
lack are found in this kingdom, the beit 1s of a red co- 
lour, and uſed by the natives in painting their linen; 
the other is made uſe of to varniſh cabinets and make 
ſealing-wax. Their gold is current in ingots, but 
they have pieces of ſilver coin of two ſhillings cach in 
value. 

The inhabitants towards the north have good com- 
plexions and indifferent fcaturcs, but are ſubject to pro- 

igious wens or ſwellings in their throats, owing to the 
bad quality of the water, Thoſe in the ſouthern ex- 
tremity are ſwarthy and flat- noſed, but have no diſagree- 
able ſwellings in their throats. The only covering they 


wear is a piece of cloth girt round their middle, and on 
their heads a cap or bonnet, hung round with boars” 
teeth. They bore very large holes in their ears, in 
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which they hang pieces of gold and filver. The legs 


and arms of the moſt afluent among them are adorned 
with bracelets of coral and amber, while the poorer ſort 
make uſe of tortoiſe and other large ſhells, formed into 
rings for this purpoſe. There is ſcarce a man in Azem 
but has a horſe for himſelf, and an elephant to carry his 
wives, which are uſually four; to every one of whom 
he aſſigns her particular domeſtic offices. 'They pay no 
taxes, they do not even work in the mines, ſlaves being 
- purchaſed for that purpoſe. The favourite food of this 
people is dog's fleſh, though all kinds of game, and other 
proviſions, abound here. They have prodigious quan- 
tities of fine large grapes, from which they extract 
brandy inſtead of wine. The Azemites diſpute the 
invention of gunpowder with the Chineſe ; and many 
circumſtances conſpire to decide this conteſted point in 
their favour. : 

Theſe Indians, as well as the Chineſe, had unqueſ- 
tionably the uſe of gunpowder before it was known in 
Europe; and the invention is generally aſcribed to the 
Azemites. 

The metropolis of this kingdom, and the reſidence 
of the king, which hes in 25 deg. 33 min. north lati- 
tude, is named Camdaras, Kemmeroote, or Guergen : 
and the city of Azoo is the royal burial place. When 
any king is buried in the grand temple, his favourite 
idol is buried; this always being either of gold or ſilver, 
the vaults are filled with immente treaſures. The peo- 
ple imagine that the righteous have, in the other world, 
plenty of what they defire, but that the wicked ſuffer 
all the miſeries of hunger and thirſt. Full of this no- 
tion, and not entertaining any very high idea of the 
morality or piety of their monarchs, they bury with 
them all kinds of edibles, great riches, ſeveral of their 
wives, officers, elephants, flaves, &c. leſt they ſhould 
tare worſe in the other world than they did in this. 

Ava, according to ſome accounts, is about 765 
Engliſh miles in length, and 575 in breadth ; but, ac- 
cording to others, it is about 800 miles long, and 250 
broad. It is ſituated between 15 and 28 deg. north 
latitnde ; and is bounded, on the eaſt, by Laos and 
Siam; on the weit, by Bengal; on the ſouth, by the 
Indian fea; and on the north by Thibet. It is ſaid to 
be larger than the whole empire of Germany. 
general a flat country and very fertile, yielding rice, 
truits, garden-{tuff, and a variety of wild and tame 
animals. It alſo contains mines of filver, lead, and 
copper. 

The king aſſumes next to divine honours: his. ſub- 
jects approach him with the moſt abject reverence ; and 
te higheſt title they aſpire to, is that of his firſt ſlave. 
Wen they {peat or write to him, they term him their 
klak, or God; and in his letters to foreign princes, he 
arrogates to himſelf the title of King of kings, to whom 
all other kings ought to be ſubject. He is accounted 
near Kiniman to all. the gods in heaven and on earth; 
allied to all the planets z having the ſun for his brother, 
and the moon and ſtars for his couſins. 


jewels ; the latter are principally rubies and fy 


Ir is in. 
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Ava, the capital, carries on a great trade in mul 


Every town in the dominions of the king of 1, 
a kind of ariſtocratical government. The lubjech 
chiefly in muſk and jewels, and in moſt particyy 
ſemble thoſe of Pegu. 

ARRACAN, which is called by ſome the emp 
Mogo, is hounded, on the eaſt, by Ava; on te, 
by the bay and country of Bengal; and, on the 
by Tipra: it extends about 300 miles in lengh; 
contains a great number of places, many of wig 
uninhabited, from the numerous wild beaſts. tha; 
the whole country. 

This kingdom enjoys a very falutary air, and; 
digiouſly fertile and pleaſant ; but, though ſituate 
warm a latitude, it freezes very intenſely when they 
blows from the north-caſt. 

The inhabitants are in general very robuſt, aul 
broad flat foreheads, which is eſteemed a beauty a 
them, large open noſtrils, ſmall quick eyes, and 
which hang down to their ſhoulders ; the wong 
tolerably fair. Men of rank wear a veſt, or ſh 
fine white calico, which fits cloſe to the body and 
Over it they have a long gown of the ſame {pe 
linen, which buttons round the arms, and is tied 
upon the breaſt with ribbons. They wear an; 
which covers the belly and thighs before, with: 
piece of white calico, reſembling a bag, which, 

athered in ſeveral folds, is faſtened round the mi 
and falls down behind, fo that they look as if they 
ried a large bundle of cloth about them. Ther 
which they ſuffer to grow to a prodigious length, 
in treſſes behind the head. 

The women wear a kind of tranſparent ta 

auze, which, covering the boſom, paſſes on 
ſhoulders. About their waiſts they faſten a qua- 
very fine calico, which goes three or four times 
them, and reaches down to their feet. T hole wil 
afford it wear a ſilk ſcarf over one of their am 


S, 


their hair is curled in a very becoming mannes. tet 
put rings of glass, filver, &c. in their ears; and int 
times they Wear bracelets all the way up ther! in 
the elbows, and from the ancles to the calves 4 igne 
legs; but the genteeler ſort content themſelves Nb. 
few, curiouſly japanned. They are, however, u 
very oſtentatious, and uſually make an appears, 11 
yond their abilities. 4 Orn: 
A man may marry ſeveral wives, beſides which beit 
allowed as many concubines as he can main * 
they are very indelicate in their amours, mo 2 
ing ſuch women as have been openly con: 1 © 
the Dutch and other foreigners; and, it "7 I 80 
thoſe who marry a virgin even hire theſe people | ch 
ſummate the nuptials. Rs 801 
Their conduct towards their ſick 15 eq 110 4 
tous, being always attended by a number 0 + 
tious ceremonies, performed. by the prieſts =? 


| i is ſeilt 
tions of the patient: but when a perſon 15 6 
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of a river, where he is either drowned, or de- 
| by birds or beaſts of prey. 8 — 
lee idolatrous people make their images of clay, 
they bake in the ſun, and then worſhip them; 
is ſaid, that ſome of their temples, which are 
in form of a pyramid, contain no leſs than twenty 
ind of theſe idols. Befides the temple idols, they 
their domeſtic, or houſehold gods, the marks of 
they wear branded on their arms, ſides, and 
lers. The prieſts are clothed in yellow, have 
heads ſhaved, and all go uncovered, except thoſe 
Pungrini, who, being ſuperior to the reſt, wear 
„ mitre. They are all obliged to live ſingle, and 
ory little communication with the reſt of the world. 
are 2 number of hermits among them, called Ta- 
„ who inflict very rigorous Penances on them- 
and are for that reaſon held in very high eſteem 
ople. 
E of Arracan extends no further than 
l and Pegu, ſo that the inhabitants trade very 
by ſea, Few of the natives attend at all to the 
n commerce which is carried on, it being chiefly 
fted by the Mahometans, who are ſettled there in 
numbers. Of theſe ſome trade in elephants, which 
end to Orixa, the coaſt of Coromandel, Golconda, 
rf, which they barter for calicoes, filks, and 
They likewiſe carry on a traffic with the do- 
s of the Great Mogul, in timber for building, 
in, ſtick-lack, elephants teeth, diamonds, rubies, 
her precious ſtones, 
2 the capital of this kingdom, is large and 
ortified: it is ſituated in a valley, and is fifteen 
in circumference. It is encloſed by very high 
alls, and ſurrounded by a ridge of ſteep craggy 
ains, ſo artificially formed as to render a penetra- 
oſt impracticable; beſides which, there is a caſtle 
ſtrongly fortified. The city is well watered by 
ver that paſſes through it in different ſtreams, 
length forms two channels, which empty them- 
into the bay of Bengal. The number of inha- 
in this city are eſtimated at 160,000, excluſive 
ners. The houſes in general are ſmall, and 
bamboos; but thoſe of the better fort are ſpa- 
ind handſome: in it are upwards of 600 idol 
„ moſt of which are ſpacious buildings, ele- 
ornamented, The palace is exceeding magni- 
beine decorated with the moſt collly ornaments. 
_ are lined with various kinds of wood 
| ray the molt agreeable fragrance ; and the 
F "4h belonging to the king are covered with 
| TY d. In the centre of the palace 1s the grand 
rontains a Canopy ornamented with wedges 
| gold, rclembling ſugar-loaves. 
3 of PeGu is ſituated between the 110th 
* 55 ot longitude, and between the 17th 
Sees of north latitude, being about 350 


miles in length, and almoſt the ſame in breadth. 


1 


| 


iſe, judged to be incurable, he is expoſed on the | 
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This kingdom is very ſalutary and fertile, the ſoil being 
enriched by the inundations of the river Ava; and it 
alſo abounds in elephants, buffaloes, goats, hogs, all 
ſorts of game, particularly ſtags, and exceeding fine 
vultry. 

The inhabitants are of a tawny complexion ; and 
the women, according to the character given of them 
by all travellers, ſtrangers to modeſty, his, however, 
renders them the more agreeable to their own country- 
men, for, it is afſerted, that no Peguan, from the king to 
the peaſant, will marry a woman who has not previouſly 
lived with an European. Fathers offer their daughters 
to ſtrangers for a certain term, and moſt of the fo- 
reigners who trade with them, marry a wife for the 
time of their ſtay. Their common drink is water, or 
a liquor diſtilled from the milk of the cocoa-nut; and 
rice, made into cakes, ſerves them inſtead of bread. 

The prieſts of this country are called talapoins, who 
recommend charity and humanity as the greateſt of all 
virtues; and indeed theſe men do honour to human 
nature, if the accounts given of them be literally au- 
thentic. When the maſter of a veſſel happens to be 
ſhipwrecked on the coaſt, and he, by this calamity, 
becomes the flave of the ſovereign, the talapoins hu- 
manely intercede for him, and get him into their pious - 
care and protection. In their temples theſe good men 
ſupply a diſtreſſed ſtranger with every thing he wants; 
and as they are phyſicians as well as prieſts, they ten- 
derly take care of {ick perſons; and, after their reco- 
very, give them letters of recommendation to ſome 
other convent on the road they travel. 

The riches of the king, when an independent ſtate, 
were almoſt incredible ; By of his idols, as big as life, 
being of maſſy gold and ſilver. His revenues aroſe from 
the rents of lands, of which he was ſole proprietor, and 
from duties on merchandize; ſo that ſome thought 
him to be the richeſt monarch in the world, except the 
Chinefe emperor. He was ſaid to be able to bring a 
milhion, and, on occaſion, a million and a half of ſol- 
diers, to the field, well clothed and armed; and to be 
maſter of 800 trained elephants, each with a caſtle on 
his back holding four ſoldiers. 

The conſtitution of this empire is of the feudal kind, 
for the king aſſigns lands and towns to his nobles upon 
mrlitary tenures. In the year 1754, Pegu was reduced 
to the ſtate of a dependent province by the king of Ava. 
Macao is the great mart of: trade here. 

MARTABAN, or Martavan, in the bay of Bengal, 
was once a kingdom, but is now only a Siameſe pro- 
vince. It is gœo miles long, 115 broad; and is ſo fer- 
tile as to have annually three harveſts, and is bleſſed 
with fuch a pure air, that the inhabitants never are 
afflicted with the head-ach. It produces, beſides corn, 


oranges, lemons, figs, pears, cheſnuts, medicinal plants, 
oil of jeſſamy, gold, filver, ſteel, iron, lead, copper, 
rubies, taque, benzoin, &c. 


kind of black 
Malacca. 


The people make a 
porcelain, with Which they trade ts 
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by high mountains, which on the eaſt fide. ſeparate it 
from the kingdoms of Camboja and Laos; on the weſt, 
from Pegu; and on the north from Ava, or, more pro- 
perly, from Jangoma; on the ſouth it is waſhed by 
the river Siam, and has the peninſula of Malacca, the 
north-weſt part whereof is under its dominion. 

By the overflowing of the river Menan, in the month 
of March, annually, the country is entirely under water 
for 120 miles round. Theſe inundations leave a mud 
and flime behind them, which, together with the earth 
waſhed down from the mountains, render the land very 
fertile. The vegetable and animal productions, to- 

ether with the minerals in this kingdom, are the ſame 
with thoſe already mentioned in Azem or Pegu, &c. 

The inhabitants of both ſexes are more modeſt 
than any found in the reſt of this peninſula. They 
are of a good ſtature, ſeldom corpulent, and have tawny 
complexions. The faces of both men and women are 
broad, with high cheek bones, but their fore-heads and 
chins ſuddenly contract and terminate in a point. They 
have dark ſmall eyes, hollow jaws, large mouths, thick 
pale lips, ſhort noſes, large ears, and thick lank hair, 
which both men and women cut ſo ſhort, that it reach- 
es no lower than their ears. The dreſs of the better ſort 
is much the ſame as that of the other kingdoms in this 

eninſula; but as to the common people, they go al- 
moſt naked. The king wears a cap in the form of a 
ſugar-loaf, ending in a circle of precious ſtones ; and 
thoſe of his officers have circles of gold, ſilver, or ver- 
million gilt, to diſtinguiſh their quality, which entirely 
depends upon the poileſſion of places, ior there is no 
ſuch thing as nobility among them. The Siameſe, in 
their manners, are civil, courteous, and timorous ; they 
have a ready and clear conception, and ſoon attain any 
art that is taught them ; their rural ſports are fiſhing 
and hunting; they alſo act comedies by torch light, 
from evening till morning, and obſerve a great number 
of feſtivals. 

As to religion, every Siameſe temple has its convent 
of friars annexed to it, and they are ſaid to have a 
proportionable number of nunneries., Beſides the 
images in their temples, whereof the elephant and 
the horſe are the chief, they worſhip almoſt every thing 


! . D 
animate and inanimate ; beaſts, birds, fiſhes, woods, 


mountains, rivers, &c. and like all the inhabitants of 


this peninſula, and many other parts of Alia, &c. be- 
lieve_in the doctrine of tranſmigration. They have 


two languages, one termed Ball, which 1s the learned 


or ſacred language; the other which is ſpoke in com- 
mon, is, in ſome reſpects, ſimilar to the Chineſe, but 
in others very different. 5 | 

The king is the molt haughty and deſpotic monarch 
upon earth, and the reſpect he demands from his 
ſubjects borders upon adoration. Even in council, 
which laſts ſometimes four hours, the miniſters of 


power and his goodneſs. 
are obliged to keep within doors: in ſhort, all 
jects are his ſlaves, who poſſeſs nothing but v 
longs to him, and he commands their ſervice \ 


— 


ſtate, and the mandarins, are continually Dro 
before him ; they never ſpeak to him but ond 
knees, with their hands raiſed to their heads, x 
every moment profound reverences, and accomy 
their diſcourſe with pompous: phraſes, celebraig 
When he goes abt 


peace and war. His revenues ariſe from the |» 
the crown, and a rent paid him in kind out of 
lands in his dominions, alſo by monopolies of 
every branch of trade; but he does not receie! 
ſix hundred thoufand pounds per annum in mog 

They have a ſilver coin in Siam called a ty, 
about three {ſhillings and three halfpence, but the 
neither gold nor copper money. Thoſe ſhells, 
cowties, ſerve to buy trifles: they are current i 
thoſe countries; and differ in value according 
plenty or ſcarcity of them : in Siam, 800 of tha 


equal to one penny. [ 
The city of Siam is ten miles in circumference! 
many navigable canals, whoſe ſources are in th : 
Menan, paſs through it. The walls are thi t 
high ; built of ſtone and bricks, of both whid br 
terials ſome of the bridges are erected, though md A 
built of wood. The only public ſtructure 4 
notice are the palaces ; and the temples, which 4 
gilded on the outſide that the effulgence of ik ly 
beams reflect from them, and dazzle the eyes y, 
beholders. One of the latter, which is a ſqum A 
ing, contains 100 idols, placed in niches four ik 2 
the ground: they are as big as life, fit cf 
and are all gilt. | ＋ 
The ſtreets are narrow, but regular; the hal 4 
built on raiſed ground, by reafon of the irequt 5 
undations; and the inhabitants in the rainy ſe A 
about their buſineſs in boats. All the houſes i ( 
of timber or cane, except one {treet, which @ 1 
200 brick dwellings of only one ſtory. | - | 
The river will contain veſſels of 400 tons . 
92 A N ous 

and divides the city into eight parts. Ihe 
here are are well ſtocked with cattle, wild a 4 
rice, fruits, pulſe, roots, &c. and the trade (0 | th 
the admirable gems of Pegu, ſilver bullion, - 
factured iron, broad ſtammel cloth, looking 7 
China-wares are cheaper than at Bantam. Ty 
Bankok, which ſtands about eighteen least hich 
ſouth of Siam, is the only place towards ie = 
is fortified with walls, batteries, and brals cl . 
MALACCA is a large country, and conan intar 
kingdoms or provinces : but the Dutch 48 mi 
real maſters and ſovereigns of the who | a nd | 
being in poſſeſſion of the capital city. The 1 n it. 
differ but little from brates in their mann"s rat. 
and yet the Malayan language is reckoned O ef 
ot any ſpoken in all the-Indies. Wed artic| 
lateſt travellers, that its chief produce 1 To 
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L teeth, Canes, and gums. Some miſſionaries 
F tis the Golden Cherſoneſus, or peninſula of 
Hents, and that the inhabitants uſed to meaſure 
ches by bars of gold. The truth is, that the 
bent ſituation of this country admits of a trade with 
F. ( that when it was firſt diſcovered by the 
eſe, who were afterwards expelled by the 
Malacca was the richeſt city in the eaſt, next 
4 and Ormus, being the key of the China, Ja- 
oluccas, and Sunda trade. | 
e city of Malacca is an extenſive and populous 
ſurrounded with a ſtone wall and baſtions : man 
ſtreets are ſpacious and handſome, and are ſhaded 
tees on both ſides : the houſes ſtand pretty cloſe 
> other, and are built chiefly of bamboos, though 
of them are of ſtone. The governor's houſe is 
me and commodious, and is ſituated in the fort, 
ned by 2co Europeans. The harbour 1s one of 
ſt and ſafeſt in that part of the globe, and receives 
from moſt parts of the Indies. When poſſeſſed 
> Portugueſe, the city was remarkably opulent, 
a grand mart for precious ſtones and gold; and 
the Dutch made Batavia the chief place of their 
rce, it had all the rich commodities of Pegu, 
andel, Siam, Banda, and other countries : but at 
its commerce is not very conſiderable, which, 
las the degeneracy of the Malayans, who were 
ly an induſtrious people, is eaſily accounted for 
tyranny of the Dutch, whoſe intereſt it is that 
ould never recover from their preſent ſtate of 
and 1gnorance. 
e is a kind of ſmuggling trade carried on by the 
b in their country ſhips, from the coaſt of Coro- 
% and the bay of Bengal, to Malacca. This 
ce is connived at by the Dutch governor and 


d they can enrich themſelves from the profits 
dy it. 

Malays are in general ſavages, and live after the 
of bealts, They are extremely ſwarthy, and 
ous of having children as white as the Europe- 
lat, as ſoon as they arrive on their coat, they 
em their wives and daughters, thinking by that 
they ſhall obtain their withes. It is however aſ- 
that there are another ſort of people in this 
þ who in ſhape, as well as complex1on, reſem- 
Europeans, having grey eyes, and yellowiſh 
Mich reach to the women's hips ; their feet turn 


| 


py: ſeep till ſun-ſet, 

A called Morakabos, delight ſo 

* 5 nt it the Malayans ſow grain in 

nis well fenced, they come down 

= 555 or any other kind of grain, is very 

We, « 1n ſome of theſe parts the people 
Jon lago, 


articles for + : 
ra 
beth, ror de are gold, tin, pepper, ele- 


Wood, cinnamon, eagle and kalam- 


, who little regard the orders of their ſuperiors, 


and they can ſce only in the night, and there- 


bak-woods, ſapan-wood, diamonds, gum-benjamin, 
rattans, and canes, 
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TONOUIN. 


THE kingdom of Toxgvin is bounded on the eaſt 
and north by the empire of China; on the weit, by 
the two ſmall kingdoms of Laos and Bowes, borderin 
on Siam; and on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by Cochin- 
China. It is about 400 miles in length, and goo in 
the broadeſt part. 

As to the climate of Tonquin, this country being fitu- 
| ated under the tropic, the weather is extremely variable; 
however, their two chief diſtinctions with reſpect to 
this, are thoſe of the dry and rainy feaſons ; the former 
of which 1s the more agreeable, and continues from 
September to March ; during which time, the north- 
wind blows without intermiſſion, and the air is health- 
ful, except in January and February, when the weather 
is frequently very ſevere. The rainy ſeaſon begins in 
April, and ends in Auguſt, the ſouth-wind blowing all 
the time; the three firſt months of this ſeaſon are very” 
unhealthy. During the months of June, July, and 
Auguſt, the heat is very intenſe ;. nevertheleſs, the coun- 
try, at this time, has a molt pleaſing and beautiful ap- 
pearance; the trees are loaded with fruit, and tie- 

lains covered with a rich harveſt, However, as 
the land moſtly lies low, particularly near the ſea, 
it is ſubject to frequent inundations; and when 
theſe are greater than uſual, the natives are conſidera- 
ble ſufferers. 

'The inhabitants are of a tawny colour, thougir not 
ſo deep as moſt other Indians. Their faces are oval, 
and generally flattiſh, notwithftanding which they have 
a graceful appearance. Their hair is black, long, and 
lank, and both ſexes affect to have their teeth as black 
as ebony, white ones being eſteemed a great defect. 
The men are of a ſtrong, hardy conſtitution ; and the 
higher claſs of women very modeſt and reſerved. They 
| are dreſſed much in the fame manner, wearing a 
ſtraight, long robe, cloſe at the neck, and reaching 
don to the heels, which is kept cloſe to the wailt by 
a girdle of filk, or gold and ſilver tiſſne. The ladies 
cover their heads with a ſort of very broad hat, made 
of the leaves of a tree, and adorned with a net-work of 
thread curiouſly wrought: it is the cuſtom of the coun- 
try to go barefovoted all the year. 

The Tonquineſe are indefatigable in whatever bu- 
ſineſs they apply themſelves to: their judgment is juſt, 


application; but on the other hand, they are faid to 
polſeſs a moſt unbounded” love for gaming, and that 
the lower claſs are inſufferably indolent. They are, 
however, excellent mechanics, and fair traders; but 
greatly oppreſſed by their king and great lords. His 
majeſty engroſſes the trade, and his factors fell by re- 
tail to the Dutch and other nations. The Tonquineſe 


: 3 M are 


their memory retentive, and they are capable of long 
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are fond of lacker-houſes, which are unwholeſome and 

ifonous. The people in the ſouth are a ſavage race, 
and go almoſt naked, with large filver and gold ear- 
rings, and coral, amber, or ſhell bracelets. 

Silks, cottons, -and lackered ware, are the principal 
manufaQRures of Tonquin. The trade of it is carried 
on almoſt entirely in * bottoms, and the articles 
exported from thence are aloes, turpentine, mulk, 
rhubarb, and ſeveral other drugs, ſaltpetre, ſulphur, 
ſpices, &c. 

In Cachao, the capital of this kingdom, the Engliſh 
have a very flouriſhing houſe, conveniently fitted up, 
with ſtorehouſes, offices, and noble apartments for the 
merchants, factors, aud other officers belonging to the 
company. The chouah, or chief governor, generally 
relides in this city, which is ſituated in the centre of the 
country. The bua's palace is a vaſt ſtructure, and has 
à fine arſenal. 

The natives are all Pagans, and, among other ani- 
mals, worſhip the elephant and horſe. They are ex- 
ceedingly ſuperſtitious, great pretenders to aſtrology 
and the black-art, and ſtrict obſervers of times and 
ſeaſons. 

Tonquin was originally under the Chineſe govern- 
ment; but having revolted, a civil war enſued, which 
continued ſome centuries: at laſt a compromiſe was 
effected between the contending parties, wherein it 
was agreed, that the repreſentative of Din, the firſt re- 
volter, ſhould enjoy all the executive powers of the 
1 under the appellation of Chouah; and 
that the heir of the ancient kings ſhould retain the 
royal titles, with ſome other inconſiderable preroga- 
tives, exerciſed within the limits of his own palace, 
from whence neither he, nor any of his family, ſtir but 
four times in a year, when they are allowed to ſtay out 
{ix days each time, being always attended by officers, 
or ſpics, appointed by the chouah. In the mean time, 
this bua, or real monarch, reigns with the utmoſt det- 
potiſm : every ſubject is obliged to pay him a land- 
tax, according to his circumſtances, and the fertility 
of his lands; beſides which, they are bound to pay him 
a perſonal ſervice of fix months in every year, for which 
he only allows them a bare ſubſiſtence, and even that 
is in his power to refuſe. 


—— 


uz KINGDOM or LA OS. 
Boundaries, Produce, Inhabitants, &c, 


THIS is a rich plentiful country, but is little vi- 
ſited by Europeans. It is bounded on the eaſt by Co- 
chin-China and Tonquin ; on the weſt, by Brama ; on 
the north, by the lake Chamay ; and on the ſouth, by 
Cambodia and Stam. Its extent cannot with certainty 
be aſcertained ; but the general opinion is, that it 
reaches from the 45th to the 25th degree of north 
latitude. 
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The moſt valuable article produced in this c 
gum benjamin, which is eſteemed the beſt in ah 
any throughout the Indies; it grows in great abi , 
and brings ſo confiderable a revenue to the kin 
the exportation of it is ſeverely prohibited, Th 
dens abound with a great variety of fruit, 2, 
have rice in abundance, which, though differs 
taſte from that of any other country, is elterms 
belt in the eaſt. They have a great plenty gf j 
wax, cotton, amber, and muſk; and ivory is þf 
| eat number of elephants withy 
the country abounds, that the teeth are uſed fork 
to their fields and gardens. 'T hey have prodigiowh 
of beeves and bulfaloes, and the rivers abound wi 
kinds of fiſh, ſome of which are of an immenſe 
In theſe rivers are found gold and ſilver duſt; g 
ſeveral parts of the country are mines of iron, lf 
tin. Salt is alſo produced here in great abundug 
prodigious quantities of it are exported to foreigny 
It is formed by a white froth left on the rice-kel 
harveſt, which afterwards becomes condenſed 
heat of the ſun. ; | 

The inhabitants of Laos, called Langians, ary 
rally very affable 1n their diſpoſition ; and thouod 
envy ſuch as are in a more eligible ſituation that 
ſelves, yet they are ſtrictly honeſt, and appear tobe 
ſtrangers to avaricious ſentiments. They are in ga 
well-ſhaped, and though their complexion is 
olive cait, yet they are much fairer than their g 
bours ; the women are very modeſt in their can 
and in other reſpects little inferior to the wo: 
Portugal. | 

Their food principally conſiſts of rice, the ff 
the buffalo, and ſeveral kinds of pulſe : they et 
meals a day, and have very great appetites, nd 
ſtanding which, they are ſeldom afflicted with aj 
cales. They ſometimes eat fowls, which they 
without plucking off the feathers ; and they ki 
by ſtriking them on the head with a lich 
ſhedding of blood being conſidered as one of tizf 
elt crimes. ; 

Their employment principally conſiſts in hu 
and fiſhing ; but they are naturally of an indo 
poſition, nor will they attend buſineſs till the) x 
duced to it from abſolute neceſſity. 

A robbery is here ſeldom heard of, but be 
circumſtances do happen, if the criminal can 
found, the neighbours mult make reſtitution 9% 
ties injured. nl 

Their marriage ceremonies confilt only in the 
promiſing before two who have been ſome jet 
in wedlock, that they will be true to each one 
as they ſhall live ; but they often part from! 
trifling circumitances, and this may be attribuen 
inſignificancy of the mode by which they ae 
gether, | | nel 

If a woman is found guilty of adultery we 
prized of her liberty, and for the reſt of her 
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1 45 an abſolute ſlave, and muſt be ſubject to ſuch 
treatment as her huſband dhall think proper to 
is permitted among the laity, but 

rieſts, are prohibited from it 
e Polygamy is alſo al- 


nication 
alapoins, OT « 
ſevere punl 


e talapoins, or prieſts, are under tuition from 
childhood till they are ' twenty-three years of 
hen they undergo an examination, and, if ap- 
| of, are immediately appointed to the order of 
ood, In the exerciſe of their office, they are in 
| very indolent; and though they originate from 
of humble ſtations, they afterwards aſſume an in- 
ble arrogance. HS 
: Langians profeſs the pagan religion. Thoſe 
leny the tran{migration of fouls, affirm, that the 
I, after death, are irredecmably loſt ; but that 
od aſſume a body of air as light and pure as the 
nd that after inſenfibly Peg through ſixteen 
„ where they enjoy the mol perfect felicity, 
eturn to their natural ſhape, and enjoy a ſtate of 
amate felicity. 
king preſerves an unlimited power in all caſes, 
civil or eccleſiaſtical ; and all honours and em- 
nts are ſolely at his diſpoſal : the private pro- 
ff individuals is liable to be converted to ſuch 
es as he ſhall think proper; ſo that no family 
laid to enjoy their own poſſeſſions. The great- 
nage is paid by all ranks of people to the ſove- 
who conſiders himſelf as ſuperior to all other 
chs. The characteriſtic by which he denotes 
periority over them, is from the length of his 
is are ſo diſtended by weights as to hang upon 
DUgacrs, 
order to impreſs his people with a due ſenſe of 
tor him, he appears in public twice every year; 
$ ſubjects are ſo elated on this occaſion, that they 
their gladneſs by the moſt diſtinguiſhed re- 
Several tributary kings come to court, in or- 
pay their homage to the king of Laos, and 
knowledge their ſubmi ſſion to him by magnifi- 
clents. 
metropoks of this kingdom is by ſome called 
BS, and by others Lanjeng. It is ſituated in 
For part of the kingdom, in 18 deg. north lat. 
ended on one fide by the great river Lao, and 
other dy high walls, and broad ditches. The 
N lofty and magnificent, and, with the of- 
I Other buildings, extends more than two miles 
Mlerence, The architecture is exceeding grand, 
1 within are furniſhed in the moſt 
No ers the baſſo-rehievo's in particular 
e Et, that they appear as if covered with 
e leaves of gold. 
3 ee better ſort are built of wood, are 
* ome, and elegantly furniſhed; but 
am mon lort are very low and mean. The 
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talapoins or prieſts only have liberty to build their houſe 
of brick or ſtone. | 


COCHIN, on WESTERN CHINA, 


Extent, Boundaries, Inhabitants, Sc. 


T HIS country is about 500 miles in length, but 
It 
is ſituated under the torrid zone, and extends, accord- 
ing to ſome, from the 8th to the 17th, and, according 
to others, from the 12th to the 18th deg. of north lat. 
being bonnded on the ealt by the Chineſe Sea; on the 
welt, by Laos and Cambodia; and on the north, by 
Tonquin. It was originally a province of Tonquin, 
but has for upwards of goo years formed a diftin& 
kingdom, and 1s, like Tonquin, tributary to the Chi- 
neſe emperor. 

The houſes are built of canes entwined together, fo 
that the walls reſemble the ſides of a wicker batket, 
and thefe they plaſter over with a Kind of mortar made 
of dirt or lime. 

The inhabitants of this kingdom reſemble the Si2- 


meſe in their ſtature and complexion, and the ſexes are 


ſcarce diſtinguiihable by their dreſs, whick conſiſts of 
a long gown, bound round them with a ſaſh: people of 
diſtinction uſually wear filk, but they prefer Engliſh 
broad-cloth, when it is to be purchaſed: the inferior 
ſort wear cotton cloth, dyed of a dark colour. They 
are excellent mechanics, and very fair dealers. Their 
chief food is rice, pulſe, and hih varioufly drelted and 
ſeaſoned. Their common drink is tea, and they 
have alſo ſome ſtrong liquors, brewed or diſtilled 
from rice. Their government is nearly the ſame as 
that of China. 

The king has an abſolute power over the lives and 
fortunes of his iabjeQs, and condutts all the affairs of 
his dominions in the moſt deſpotic manner, without 
conſulting his miniſters. His revenues, which are im- 
menſe, ariſe from the ſale of odoriferoas woods, gold 
duſt, and elephants teeth. One third of all the rice 
produced in the kingdom is his, and he receives yearly 
tributes of conſiderable value from all the provinces 
ſubje& to him, beſides other prodigious taxes and ad- 
vantages. 

The religion, marriages, funeral coremonies, &c. of 
the Cochin-Chineſe, are the ſame as thoſe of the Ton- 
quinele. 

— x 


CaMBoDIA, of Ca ABO YA, is fituated on the caſt 
fide of the Gulf of Siam. Its greatelt length, from 
north to ſouth, is about 520 Engliſh miles; and its 
greateſt breadth, from weſt to ealt, about 398 miles; 
being bounded, on the weft, by Cachin-China; by the 
Indian-Ocean, on the ſouth ; and by the kingdom of 
Laos, and the Kemois mountains, on the north. The 
river 
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river Mecon, which 1s very ſpacious, runs through it, 


the banks of which are the only habitable parts of the 
nation, on account ef its ſultry air, and the peſtiferous 
gnats, ſerpents, and other noxtous animals bred in the 
Woods. . ** | 
The ſoil, commodities, trade, animals, and pro- 
ducts by fea and land. are much-the ſame with thoſe of 
the other kingdoms of this valt peninſula. 
The betle (already noticed in the general account of 


this peninſula) is a plant of a particular flavour, and, 


as they ſay, an excellent remedy for all thoſe diſeaſes 
that are common to the inhabitants of the Eaſt-Indies, 
is the higheſt luxury of the Cambodians, from the king 
to the peaſant ; but it is very unpalatable and diſagree- 
able to the Europeans. 

The ſame barbarous magnificence, deſpotiſm, igno- 
rance,. and idolatry, prevail here as throughout the reſt 
of the peninſula. 

Their capital, Cambodia, which is the only city 
here worth notice, is ſituated on the river Mecon, 
about 100 miles from the bar. It is built on a riſing 
ground, in order to avoid the annual overflowings of 
the river, and principally conſiſts of one large ſtreet. 
About the centre of it is a palace for the reſidence of 
the prince; it is a very inſignificant edifice, furrounded 
by a kind of wall, with ramparts, on which are ſeveral 
pieces of artillery. 

Between Cambodia and Cochin-China lies the little 
kingdom of Chiampa, the inhabitants of which trade 
with the Chineſe, and ſeem therefore to be ſomewhat 
more civilized than their neighbours. 

We ſhall cloſe our deſcription of this peninfula, 
with ſome account of the kingdom of Tipra, or Ti- 
pPoura, Which is bounded by the empire of Ava, and 
part of China, to the ſouth and eaſt; by Independent 
Fartary, to the north; by Arracan, to the ſouth-welt ; 
and by Indoſtan, to the welt. - Lying under the tropic 
of Cancer, it is exceedingly hot, the air is nevertheleſs 
pure and ſalubrious; but the water is fo bad, that it 
occaſions the throats of the inhabitants to ſwell to a 
prodigious ſize. 

The ſovereign of this country is tributary to the 
king of Arracan he exports gold and filver to China 
in ingots, and in return receives ſilver, which is coined 
into two ſpecies of currency, at 20d. and 22d value 
each: gold is coined into aſpers, which are worth about 
58. apiece. 
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INDIA WITHIN ThE GAN GES. 


Extent, Boundaries, Climate, Seas, Bays, Inhabitants, 
Produce, fc. 


HIS extenſive empire (including the peninſula 


1 = ww b - 
welt of the Ganges) is 22CO miles in length, and 
1500 in breadth ; {ituated between y and 40 deg. north lat. 


and 66 and 9 deg. eaſt long. and occupies af 
870,910 ſquare miles. Its boundaries are (ik 
| Tartary, and Thibet, on the north; Thibes al 
Bay of Bengal' on the eaſt; the Indian Ocean * 
ſouth; and the ſame ſea, with Perſia, on the 


the Mogul empire, or Indoltan, properly fo called 


ing the main land. 


he north-eaſt diviſion of India contains th 
vinces of Bengal Proper, Naugracut, Jeſuat, Þ 
Necbal, Gore, Rotas; whoſe chief towns and | 
are Calcutta, Fort William, Hugly, Decca, be 
to the Engliſh; Malda, Engliſh. and Dutch; ( 
gan, Caſſumbazar, Naugracut, Rajapour, Pata 


bal, Gore, Rotas.. 


The north-weſt diviſion on the frontiers of 
and on the river Indus, contains the provinces d 
ret, Jeſſelmere, Tata, or Sinda, Bucknor, Ma 
Haican, Cabul; the chief towns of which 
Jaganal, Jeſſelmere, Tata, Bucknor, Moultan, Hi 


Cabul. Þ 


The middle diviſion contains the provinces d 
diſh, Berar, Chitor, Ratipor, Navar, Gualeor, | 
Delhi, Lahor, or Pencah, Hendowns, Caſſimem 
gapour, Aſmer, or Bando; their chief towns ar] 
dipour, Berar, Chitor, Ratipor, Navar, Gu 
Agra, Delhi, Lahor, Hendowns, Caflimere, | 


pour, Aſmer. 


In this climate, the winds generally blow ig 
months from the ſouth, and fix from the north 

ril, May, and the beginning of June, the wa 
is exceſſively hot, but there are refreſhing ſca- 
and in ſome dry ſeaſons, the hurricanes, which tl 
the ſands, an@let them fall in dry ſhowers, ae 
ſively diiagreeable. The Engliſh, and the EA 
in general, who arrive at Indoſtan, are com 
ſeized with ſome illneſs, ſuch as flux or fever, in 
different appearances ; but when properly treat} 
recover, and afterwards prove healthy, efpeciatlff 


atients are abſtemious. 


Indoſtan is ſurrounded on three {des by mom 
The molt remarkable are thoſe of Caucaſus 2 
gracut, which divide India from Perſia, Ulſbeck I 
and Thibet, and are inhabited by Marattas, 
or Patans, and other people more warlike tha 
Gentoos. The mountains of Balegaut, which f 
molt the whole length of India from notin 
and cut the peninſula of India in two, are 10g 
they ſtop the weſtern monſoon, the rains gl 
ſooner on the Malabar coaſt, than on the cat! 
romandel. Theſe mountains are only paſſabte! 
tain places, through which roads have been made 


ſake of commerce. ; 


The moſt remarkable rivers are the I g 
= = FT j4 1 
Ganges. The Indus is by the natives ca 
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Sindeh, and is formed of about ten principe! 
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which deſcend from the Perſian and T artaniab 


tains on the north-eaſt and north-welt. 
From the city of Attock down tv 
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4 the River Attock ; below Moultan, 
4 the. Soor, until it divides itſelf into 
Tatta, where the principal branch 
the name of Mehran. Beſides thoſe famous ri- 
many others water this country, as the Behat, or 
m, the Hydaſpes of Alexander, the Jenau, or 
cient Aceſines, or Beah, Setlege, Jumna, and 
zuvee, formerly the Hydraotes, on the ſouth bank 
ich ſtands the city of Laher. 
» Gentoos are perſuaded, that the waters of the 
great rivers, 9 Kiſtna, and Indus, have 
ed virtue of purifying from all pollutions and 
boſe who bathe in them. 'This religious 1dea 


jonly {tylc 
fren name 
channels near 


— — 


to de founded on a principle of policy, and in- 


I to reſtrain the natives from emigrating into diſ- 


ountries; for it is remarkable, that the ſacred | 


are ſo ſituated, that there is not any part of India 
the inhabitants may not have an opportunity of 
ng away their ſins, as they ſuppoſe. F 
e Ganges, which rifes in the mountains of Thi- 
ith its different branches, runs through the king- 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, and the upper 
ces of Oude, Rohilcund, Agra, Delhi, and La- 
being a courſe of about gooo miles. The Kiſt- 
rides the Carnatic from Golconda, and runs 
ph the Viſiapore into the interior parts of the De- 
And the Indus, bounding the Guzarat proviaces, 
tes Indoſtan from the Perſian dominions. 

e ſeas, bays, and capes, are as follow : the In- 


Dcean, the Bay of Bengal, Capes Comorin and 


the Gulf of Cambaya, the Streights of Ra- 
Kacl, OL ES 
ch reſpect to the inhabitants, as we have already 
a gencral review of this great empire, it is there- 
eceſſary only to add, to what was ſaid of their 
dn and ſects, that the fakirs are a kind of Maho- 
| mendicants or beggars, who travel about, prac- 
ors. Their number is ſaid to be $809,000. 
er ſet of mendicants are the joghis, who are 
7s, and are ſuppoſed to be twelve millions in 
fr, but all of them vagabonds, and have been 
bors, who live by amuſing the credulous Gentoos 
ooh tions. The Banians profeſs the Gen- 
Sion, or lomewhat like it: they ſerve as brokers, 
de their name from their affected innocence 


2 er 
fe are likewiſe the Perſces, or Parſes, of Indoſ- 


NE 1101 18 ” 
originally the Gaurs ; they are a moſt in- 
1” PEO d 


; 7 
oh E 4 ** 2 5 
. er Kind. They pretend to be poſſeſſed of 
ſ > 1 of : 2 
. ae whom they call by various 
, 0 "Ng 1 a * « 
which ſome of the Europeans ſuppoſe con- 


1 | 
/ Particulars that would throw ſome light. 


vr ans L. * 
ent Mitor 


35 Y, both ſacred and profane. Though 
re countenanced by the few parcels 
"Hm 8 75 have appeared in the world; ve- 

! "ONE ink that the whole is an impoſture, 


the greateſt auſterities; but "a them are - 


Pie, particularly in weaving, and archi- 


: 


2 
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founded upon ſacred, traditional, and profane hiſtories, 
aided by religion. They are ſtyled worſhippers of fire, 
and are known as paying divine adoration to it; but, 
we are told, only as an emblem of the Divinity, and 
as his chief agent in the ſyſtem of the univerſe. They 
never, indeed, extinguiſh fire, but will ſtand for hours 
by their lamps, putting up their prayers to God, with 
tolded hands, and their eyes turned towards heaven 
with great marks of devotion. They utter ejaculatory 
prayers all day long, and conſtantly mix buſineſs, and 
even common converſation, with devotion. | 

The Perſees have a ſuperſtitious veneration for cocks 
and dogs. They breed great numbers of” dogs at their 
own houſes, and feed them regularly. twice every day 
with rice and ghee, To all dogs, whether their own, 
or not, they arè very hoſpitable, Whenever they fee a 
dog, they preſently call him, and offer him food. If 
you walk abroad with a dog in any of their villages, 
you preſently hear the cry of Jo! Jo! atevery turn, each 
ſtriving to be the firſt to entertain your dogs. Theſe 
animals are alſo ſacred in all the Turkith dominions. 

The dogs on the iſland of Bombay, a few years ago, 
were many of them mad; whereupon an order was 
given by the governor, for killing all dogs without ex- 
ception. When this order was known, the Perſees 
were greatly alarmed, met together, and entered, into 
a ſolemn league and covenant in defence of their dogs, 
threatening to protect their lives at the riſque of heir 
own. It was therefore thought prudent not to inſiſt 
on the execution of the decree that had been iſſued 
againit thoſe faithful and affectionate domeſtics, but to 
luffer them to live. 

Hunting with the bow, as well as the gun, is a com- 
mon diverſion among the nobility and people of rank, 
who often train up leopards to the ſports of the held, 
Like other people in hot countrics, they affect ſhady 
walks and cool tountains. They are fond «cf tumblers, 
mountebanks, and jugglers ; of barbarous muſic, both 
from wind and itringed inſtruments, and play at cards 
in their private parties. | 

Their houſes make no appearance, and thoſe of the 
commonality are poor and mean, and generally thatched, 
which renders them ſubject to fire; but the manufac- 
turers chooſe to work in the open air; and the inſides 
of houſes belonging to principal perſons are many of 
them magnificent, and in general neat, commodious, 
and pleaſant. | | bf 

With reſpe to trade and manufactures, it appears, 
from the molt authentic accounts, that the empire of 
Indoſtan, particularly the kingdom or province of Ben- 
gal, from the mildneſs of its climate, the fertility of 
its ſoil, and the natural induſtry of the Hindoos, has 
been always remarkable for its commerce. Every vil- 

e has its canal, every town its river, and the whole 
kingdom the Ganges, which falling by various mouths 
into the Bay of Bengal, opens a noble communication 
with the ocean, for exporting the produce and manu- 
faQures of this famous country. 

3 N While 
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W hile the houſe of Tamerlang filled the throne of the whole ſonbah of Bengal, and the greateſt 
Indoſtan, the balance of trade was greatly in favour of | Behar. In Oriſſa, or Orixa, only the diſtrig gi 
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Bengal. | 
derived from a free commercial intercourſe between 
their ſubjeQs, they were invariably the protectors of 
nerchants. The military ideas which they brought 


from Tartary, prevented the military ſervants of the 


; 0 . : | 
crown from engaging in trade; and therefore monopo- 


' lies of "oy kind were diſcouraged, and almoſt un- 


known. No government in Europe was ever more 
ſevere againſt foreſtalling and regrating, than that of 
the moguls..in India. A ſmall duty was paid to the 
crown, but this was amply repaid by the noble ſecurity 
given to the merchant. 2 

The commerce of the Engliſh, Dutch, French, 
Danes, and Portugueſe, was principally carried on 
with büllion: and it appears from a very moderate 
computation, that no lefs than 917,500]. iterling, in 
bullion, were thrown annually into that kingdom by 
the Europeans only. The exports of Bengal to the 
gulphs of Perſia and Arabia were very great, and 
brought home annually in gold into her cofters 375,000]. 
Her trade in opium and piece-goods to the peninſula 
beyond the Ganges, to the Malayan and Philippine- 
Iflands, brought yearly a balance in her favour of 
150;000l. The inland trade of Bengal, with the up- 
per provinces of Indoſtan and Aſſam 250,000l. And 
the coaſting trade with the coaſts of Coromandel and 
Malabar, 60,000]. So that the annual balance of 
trade in favour of Bengal, was 1,852,500l. ſterling. 
Out of which take 1,250,000]. remitted annually to 
Delhi, and there remains 602,500 l. yearly acquiſition. 
Bengal was at that period one of the richeſt, moſt po- 
pulous, and belt cultivated kingdoms in the world ; but 
the troubles and civil wars which ſucceeded, have been 
attended with the moſt tragieal events. The countr 
has been depopulated, diſtreſs of every kind has ſucceed- 
ed to plenty and eaſe, Many of the principal cities 
have been rendered deſolate, the moſt fertile fields laid 
waſte, and near hve millions of harmleſs and induftri- 
ous people cither expelled or deſtroyed. "Theſe dread- 
ful diſaſters have greatly impoveriſhed this once flouriſh- 
ing country, now become ſo highly intereſting to the 
ſubjects of Great-Britain. 

The Mahometan merchants in India carry on a 
great trade with Mecca, in Arabia, from the weſtern 
paris of this empire, up the Red-Sea. This trade is 
carried on in a particular ſpecies of veſſels, called junks, 
the largeſt of which, we are told, beſides the cargoes, 
will carry 1700 Mahometan pilgrims to viſit the tomb 
of their prophet. At Mecca, they meet with Abylli- 
nian, Ægyptian, and other traders, to whom they diſ- 
poſe of their cargoes for gold and ſilver: ſo that a Ma- 
hometan junk is often worth 200,0001.. on his return 


from his voyage. 


Betore we enter upon a deſcription of the provinces 
and cities of Indoſtan, it may be proper to obſerve, 
that the Britiſh nation poſſeſſes in full ſovereignty, the 
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men were 22 years in building. The 


and there is a terrace garden eut through, wlll 


are 800 purifying baths in it; and near t U 


Senſible of the advantages they themſelves napour. The whole poſſeſſions contain abeſſ 1; 


ſquare miles,. and' ten millions of Inhabitants 


' their allies and tributaries, they now OCCupy they 


pavigable-cqurſe of the Ganges, from its emmy 
plains to the ſea, which is more than 1940 mit 
The only places worth mentioniog,. in the 3 
provinces of Indoſtan, are Agra and Delhi. 
Agra is the capital of the province of thay 
it was founded in the year 1566, by Eckbar, wh 
it Eckbarabat, and made it the metropolis of his e . 
It is ſituated in 26 degrees north Jatitude, 1 
degrees eaſt longitude from London : it lies on the 
Gemma, about 700 miles north-eaſt of Surat, 2 jo | 
which the caravans generally perform in nine wal 
about 300 leagues north of Pondicherry on th 
mandel coaſt. This is the greateſt City in all thel 
containing 40 large towns, and 340 villages. [tf 
in the middle of a ſandy plain, which. greatly; 
the heat of the climate; it is about eight mils] 
but not near ſo broad; and no part is fortified þ 
palace; there are, however, generally a great u 
of ſoldiers here. | | 
The houſes are ſo ſituated, as to command my 
able proſpect of the river, and, according to Ta 
are at ſome diſtance from each other encompaſſed 
walls. The buildings of the omrahs and other] 
men are of ſtone, and elegantly conſtructed. 
great numbers of moſques, caravanſeras, , ſquare 
and reſervoirs, intermixed. with gardens, trees 
flowers, render this place extremely pleaſant; a 
royal palace is a magnificent ſtructure, ſituated 
form of a creſcent on the banks of the river, & 
by a lofty ſtone wall mounted with cannon, anda 
paſſed by a broad moat, acroſs which are draw-inl 


of running water, mixed with verdant plats u 
mer-houſes, forming a moſt pleaſing ſcene. 18 
lace is divided from the city by a large noble 
where the rajahs alternately mount guard at thetM 
gates, facing the principal ſtreets of the city. 0 | 
tering the firſt gate of the palace, a fine ſtone W 
ſents itſelf, with canals on each ſide of it; al 
on is ſeen a ſpacious ſquare, in which the omra 
ble, and the Mahometan guards are muſtered 
further on, the eye is preſented with node 
ſquare or court, which leads to the Durbal | 
ſpacious court) originally the place of retort a 
who had audience of the emperor ; during wii 
val a band of muſic always played, while the 
monarch ſat on athrone of jewels. 


In 1638, this city had no leſs than 70 mag 


hic 


grand piece of architecture the mauſoleum 5 


factory here, but not the Engliſh. 4 
Dehli, or Delhi, capital of the province d, 
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in the heart of the empire, is in 78 degrees eaſt 
ge from London, and in 26 degrees north latitude: 
is in the form df a creſcent on the river Gemma, 
divides it; and it is diſtinguiſhed into three 
lying within about 120 miles north of Agra, in 
lentiful country, where the air is more cool and 
dus than at Agra. The firſt town that was 
is ſaid to have had nine caſtles and fifty-two gates. 
me diſtance is a ſtone bridge, and a delightful 
tion of trees, leading to the ſecond town, Which 
en from the Indians by the firſt Mogul conqueror, 
ter wards demoliſhed it. 

city of Dehli is entered by a long ſtreet, with 
on each ſide of it, under which are the ſhops of 
deſmen. This ſtreet leads directly to the palace, 
entrance of which are a couple of elephantic 
on whoſe backs ride two famous rajahs, repre- 
ves of two brothers, who loſt their lives in bravely 
ing certain towns laid ſiege to by Eckbar. The 
wall, which is of hewn ſtone, with battlements, 
ery tenth battlement having a tower, is not much 
in two miles in circumference. 
ing the wall are full of water, and are likewiſe 


with hewn {tone. 


er, or in the ſuburbs, are ſpacious and airy, having 
ourts, cellars, gardens, groves, ponds, fountains, 
ormous fans on each ſide, for cooling the air. 
boorer fort live in houſes built with clay, and 
ch which have convenient courts and gardens. . 


are brought from Perſia and other countries ; but 
e in general exceeding dear; melons, in particu- 
xe been fold from 65. to 8s. each. 

his city there are ſcarce any mechanics, not. from 
kill in the people, but from the ill treatment of 
rahs, who, if they can meet with them, oblige 
D work, and reward them according to their own 
on, * 

ba, the capital of the province of Sinda, is ſituated 
e plain: it is about three miles in length, and 


dob, and alſo a citadel. This city is famous for 
hufacture of palanquins, which are a kind of 
d couches, on which the great men all over 
| Europeans as well as natives, repole when 
pear abroad. They are carried by four men, 
Il! trot along, morning and evening, forty miles 
ten being generally hired, who uſually carry the 
by turns, four at a time. Though a palan- 
ear at rſt colt, yet the porters may be hired 
or ten [hillings a month each, out of which they 
taemſel ves. 

* in Tatta, which ſtands at the weſt end of 
4 1 barracks and ſtables, capable of accommo- 
_—_ 20 and 30,000 men and horſe. The 
la is about a mile broad, and famous for its 


1 


The ditches en- 


> houſes of the great, which are on the banks of 


e is a market for all ſorts of green and dry fruits, 


dne and a half in breadth, Here is a palace for 


1 


, 


— — — 


MMoultan is not a very fruitful province, yet it yields ex- 


cellent iron and canes. Its capital is not very large, nor 
does it carry on any conſiderable trade, but is famous for 
the excellent bows made there, and its nimble dancers. At 


"op - . 5 
is, by the courſe of the river, about 800 miles from the 


ſea. The inhabitants, by their ſituation, are enable 


60,000 horſes. 


mountains, excepting two or three narrow paſſages, 


It is ſaid to contain an hundred thouſand villages ſtored 
with cattle and game, without any beaſts of prey; and 
the capital, which is called by ſome Caſſimere, and by 
others Sirenaker, is a very large city. It is fituated 
near a fine lake, and fo delightfully diverſified with 


lation of the Paradiſe of the Indies. 
particularly the women, are as fair as the Europeans. 
They are celebrated for their wit and dexterity, and are 
exceeding ingenious in making curious toys, which 
they ſel in every part of the Indies. They likewiſe 


carry on a curious manufacture of ſhawls, which are 


made either of the wool of the country, being finer 


from a wild goat, in Great Thibet. They are very light 
and warm, for which reaſon the Indians wear them 
round their heads in the winter. 

Lahor is one of the largeſt and moſt fruitful provinces 


Indoſtan. The capital alſo, called Lahor, was once 
no leſs than three leagues in length, but is now greatty 
decayed. The inhabitants carry on ſeveral manufac- 
tures, and all thoſe of India flouriſh in the different 
towns of this province. 

The province of Aſmer, which lies ſonth-weſt of 
Dehli, and weſt of Agra, is divided into three leiler 
provinces or diſtricts, called Bando, - Jeſſelmere, and 
Soret. The capital city is Aſmer, which 1s-tolerably 
large, and carries on a great trade in ſalt-petre. Pil- 
grims from all parts of India reſort to this city, in 
order to pay their devotions at the tomb of Khoja 
Mondi, a Mahometan ſaint. | 

The province of Kabul, or Kabuleſtan, is remark- 
able only for its productions of drugs, canes, and iron. 
In the two laſt articles a conſiderable trade is carried 
on with the Perſians and Fartars, who barter their 
horſes fox them. This province, beſides Kabul, its 
capital, which is very large, contains a number of 
ſmall cities, towns, and villages. | 

Patna, ſituated in the Upper Ganges, is thought the 
molt famous province in the univerſe for the cultivation 
of opium, but it is far inferior in ſtrength to that made 
in Syria and Perſia. 
is one of the largeſt cities ih 
Dutch have factoties here. 


ndia. 


deal with the Perſians and Tartars yearly for above - 
The province of Caſſimere is entirely ſurrounded by | 


which conduct the traveller into its delightful . plains. - 


F 
N 
7 
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canals and gardens, that the moguls give it the appel- 
The inhabitants, 


than that of Spain, or of hair, finer than beaver, taken 


in the Indies, being well watered, and abounding in 
rice, corn, fruits, good wine, and the belt ſugars in all 


The _ of the fame name, 


The Eugliſh and b 


The province or ſoubaliſhip of Malva, lying to the 
| welt.: 
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weſt of Bengal, we know little of; Sindia and Halkar 


divide the largeſt part of it. The capital of the former 


is Ougein; and of Holkar, the city of Indoor. It is 


as fertile as the other provinces. 


Candiſh includes the province of Berar and part of 
Orixa: its capital is Brampur, or Burhanpoor, a flou- 


rithing city, and it carries on a vaſt trade in chintzes, 
calicoes, and embroidered ſtuffs. 


- and the northern circars, and belongs to the Berar, 
Rajah, Moodajee Booſla, whoſe dominions are very 
extenſive. Of the five northern circars, Cicacole, Ra- 
jamundry, Ellore, Condapilly, and Gunton, the latter 
is in the hands of the Nizam, the reſt are in poſſeſſion 
of the Englith. Ty 5 
The province of Bengal gives name to the molt con- 
ſiderable gulf in Aſia, divides the two peninſulas of 
the Indies, and is perhaps, of all the Indian provinces, 
the moſt intereſting to an Engliſh reader. 
wards of 240 leagues from caſt to welt ; and its natural 
ſituation (as deſcribed by Major Rennels, late ſurveyor- 
general in Bengal) is ſingularly happy with reſpect to 
ſecurity from the attack of foreign enemies. On the 
north and eaſt, it hath no warlike neighbours, and hath 
moreover a formidable barrier of mountains, rivers, or 


extenſive waſtes, towards thoſe quarters, ſhould an 


enemy ſtart up, On the ſouth is a ſea- coaſt guarded by 
ſhallows and impenetrable woods, and with only one 


_ 


— 


Cattack is the capi- 
tal of Orixa, and lies in the only road between Bengal 


palled, to regulate the affairs of the Eaſt-Indi 


It is up- 


A 


controlling the government and management 


— 


fort itſelf is ſaid to be irregular, and untenah{ 
diſciplined troops; but the ſervants of the g 
have provided themſelves with an excellent) 
moſt convenient apartments for "their accomma 
As the town itſelt has been in fact for ſome i 
poſſeſſion of the company, an Engliſh civil gore 
Py a mayor and aldermen, was introduced n 
This was immediately under the authority a 
company. | 

Afterwards, in 1773, an act of parliamay 


pany, as well in India as in Europe. By this 
governor-general and four counſellors were 2006 
and choſen by the parliament, with whom wx 
the whole military and civil government of the; 
dency of Fort-William; and the ordering, 
ment, and government of all the terre(tria] acqui 
and revenues in the kingdom of Bengal, Bax 
Oritla, ſo long as the company ſhould be in pd 
of them. 

The governor-general and council, ſo 2 
are inveſted with the power of ſuperintendu 


prefidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bencoole! 
are hkewtle to pay obedience tv the orders of the 
of directors, and to correſpond with them: 2 
impowered to eſtabliſh a court of judicature of 
William, to conſiſt of a chief juitice, and thre 


port, which is difficult of acceſs in an extent of goo | judges, to be named from time to time by bist 
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2 . miles. An enemy can only be apprehended on the | theſe are to exerciſe all criminal, admiralty, ant 
K welt ; but there the natural barrier is ſtrong, and with j fiaſtical juriſdiction; to be a court of recon 

. its population and reſources, and the uſual proportion | court of oyer and terminer for the town of U 
MN of Britiſh troops, Bengal might bid defiance to any part J and factory of Fort-William, and its limits; nt 
F138 of Indoſtan which was inclined to become its enemy. | factories ſubordinate thereto. | 1 
7 It is eſtimated to be the ſtore-houſe of the Faſt- Indies. But the eſtabliſhment of this ſupreme court nd 
By Its fertility exceeds that of Egypt after being over- | appear to have promoted either the inter ta 
1 flowed by the Nile; and the produce of its foil conſiſts | Kaſt-India Company, or the felicity ef the g ſor 
I of rice, ſugar- canes, corn, ſeſamum, ſmall mulberry, | the country. No proper attention has been pul ed 
5 and other trees: here is likewiſe an herb, from which | manners and cuſtoms of the people, acts of t: 
3 very beautiful ſtuffs and tapeſtry are made. Its calicoes, I preſſion and injultice have been committes, e. 
"7 filks, ſalt-petre, Jakka, opium, wax, and civet, go all | ſupreme court has been a ſource of great dH lig 
. over the world; and proviſions here are in vaſt plenty, | diſorder, and confuſion. We-mult refer the De 
CR and incredibly cheap, eſpecially pullets, ducks, and | our account in the Hiſtory of England. for dle! bly, 
by geeſe. The country is interſected by canals cut out of | quent regulations reſpecting the LEait-India i up 
3 the Ganges for the benefit of commerce, and extends | and company. ; 4 sor 
MH near 100 leagues on both ſides the river, being full of In 1757, the ſoubah of Bengal, whoſe inc ha 
* i cities, towns, villages, and caſtles. The Engliſh com- had been railed by ſome procedures of ny E 
Fi f any's forces eſtabliſhed in Bengal are very conſiderable. | invelted Calcutta, which was then ina cen car, 
11 he power is inveſted in Europeans, though the bulk | The governor, and ſome of the principal fe D Pt 
ah | of the army conliſts of natives. 5 the places, alarmed at the appearance ol a is 10 
* 1 The worſhip of the Gentoos, in its greateſt purity, | ous army, threw themſelves, with their chil 1 
018 is practiſed in Bengal; and their ſacred river (Ganges) | on board the ſhips in the river; they who fee 43 
OS is in a manner lined with their magnificent pagodas or | ſome hours, detended the fort; but their 2H wy 
. temples. The women are ſaid to be laſcivious and | being expended, they ſurrendered upon term N 
0 enticing, notwithſtanding their religion. ſoubah, a capricious unfecling tyrant, inte u. 
a Calcutta is the principal Engliſh factory in Bengal: | ſerving the capitulation, forced Mr. Holwes ww 
it is called Fort-William, and ſituated on the river vernors's chief ſervant, and 145 Britiſh fahrn as 


Hugly, the molt welterly branch of the Ganges. The | little but ſecure priſon, called the Black-Hob 
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| uare, and ſhut up from all com- 
1 "Their wilerics, during the 
Were inexpreſſible, and before morning no more 
wenty-three were found alive, the reſt dying. of 
jon, which was generally attended with a hor- 
_ in conſequence of fevers, and an excefhve 
cafioned by the violent heat of the place. 
„ thoſe who ſurvived was Mr. Holwell himſelf, 
ranſmitted to the company a molt affecting ac- 
of the cataſtrophe. | - 
inlenſible Nabob returned to his capital, after 
ring the place, imagining he had rooted the 
out of his dominions; but the ſeaſonabſe ar- 
H Admiral Watſon, and Colonel (afterwards 
live, put them once more, with ſome difficulty, 
eſſion of the place; and the war was ſoon con- 
by the battle of Plaſſy, gained by the colonel, 
e death of the Nabob Sura, Dowlaja, in whoſe 
mir Jeffeir, one of his generals, and who had 
ly figned a ſecret treaty with Clive to deſert 
ter and amply reward the Engliſh, was ad- 
to the ſoubahihip. After the unfortunate Mr. 
Il and his friends had obtained their diſcharge, 
ok boat, and arrived at Corcemadad, a Dutch 
gent, whence they embarked and failed for 
d. 
Nabob of Bengal keeps his court at Muxadabad, 
rſhedabad : Benares lying in the ſame province, 
entoo univerſity, and celebrated for its ſanctity. 
zemindary, which includes alſo the circars of 
eur and Chunar, conſtituted a part of the do- 


nty-four lacks, was transferred to the Engliſh. 
principal place poſſeſſed by the French in Bengal 
ndernagore, which lies higher up the river than 
ta: but though ſtrongly fortified, furniſhed with 
lon of 500 Europeans, and 1200 Indians, and 
fed by 12g pieces of cannon and three mortars, 
taken by the Engliſh admirals, Watſon and 
and Colonel Clive; and the ſame place was 
dliced to ſurrender in the laſt war, but reſtored 
peace, 
ply, Which is fifty miles to the north of Cal- 
upon the Ganges, is a place of prodigious 
or the richeſt of all Indian commodities. The 
have here a well-fortified factory, erected in 
. place, at a fmall diſtance from the river. 
earch for diamonds is carried on by about 
p People from Saumelpour, which lies thirty 
to the north of Hugly, for about fifty miles 


1 to be the largeſt city of Bengal, and 
"9h P to its walls. It contains an Engliſh 
K ue. os 1 town is ſituated in 24 deg. 
133 is ertile, the lituation fine, and the 
Ines of India and Europe are brought 


market. . 5 a 
"ip receives contiderable advantages from 
185 from w & 


5 of Oude till 17443 when its tribute or quit-rent 


hich are produced ſtriped and 


1 worked muſlins, more valuable in their texture than 


thoſe made in any other parts of India. The beſt and 
fineſt embroideries in gold, ſilver, or ſilk, are manu- 
factured here. 


The other chief towns are Caſſumbazar, Chinchura, 


places of leſs note, but all of them abounding in the 
manufactures of India. 

Ihe provinces deſcribed above, are thoſe which be- 
long to the mogul's empire to the north of the penin- 
ſula within the Ganges. In our account of the penin- 
ſala itſelf, we ſhall take notice of the provinces that 
lie to the ſouthward. 


IAK ES LURY or INDIA. 


government. 


country, long before Tamerlane. 


15 repreſented to be immenſe, 


Barnagua, and Maldo ; beſides a number of other 


THE famous Alexander of Macedon was the firſt 
invader, worthy to be noticed, of this extenſive and 
fruitful country. Where the fortreſs of Rotus now 
ſtands, on the banks of the Behat, he is ſuppoſed to 
have put in execution his ſtratagem for crofling the 
river, whilſt the oppoſite ſhore was poſſeſſed by Porus, 
whom Alexander defeated, but afterwards reſtored to 
him his dominions, as a reward for his bravery in 
defending them. Zinghis Khan alſo directed his force 
there in 1221, and obliged the emperor to forſake his. 
capital. The ſeat of government was indeed often 
changed, either by neceſſity or choice, as from Gaza 
to Delhi, to Lahor, Agra, and Canaſe. This laſt 
place was in the reign of Porus, and for ages, the 
capital of Indoſtan, but is now reduced to a 
middling town, though the ruins are of great extent: 
it is ſuppoſed to be the Palibrotha of the ancients. 
In the fixth century it contained 30, O00 ſhops in 
which betle- nut was ſold, and there were alſo 60,000 
bands of muſicians and fingers, who paid a tax to 


Tamerlane the Great was the next conqueror of 
India: he croſſed the Indus nearly at the ſame place 
with Alexander. But Mahometan princes had entered, 
made conqueſts, and eſtabliſhed themſelves in this 
Valid the fixth 
of the Caliphs, named Ommiades, who aſcended the 
throne in the 708th year of the Chriftian zra, and in 
the goth of the Hegira, made conqueſts in India; 
by which means the Koran was introduced here very 
early. Mahmoud, ſon of Sebegtechin, prince of Gazra, 
the capital of a province ſeparated by mountains from 
the north-weſt parts of India, and ſituated near Kan- 
dahar, carried the Koran with the ſword into Indoſtan 
in the year 1000 or 1002 of the Chriſtian æra. He 
treated the Indians with all the rigor of a conqueror, 
and all the fury of a zealot, plundering treaſures, 
demolithing temples, and murdering idolaters through- 
out his route. The wealth found by him in Indoſtan 
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The ſucceſſors of Mahmoud are called the dynaſty 
of the Gaznavides, and maintained themſelves in a 

eat part of the countries which he had conquered 
in India, till the year 1155, or 1157, when Coſron 
Schah, the thirteenth and lait prince of the Garnavide 
race, was depoſed by Kuſſain Gauri, who founded the 
dynaſty of the Gaurides, which furniſhed five princes, 
who poſſeſſed nearly the ſame countries as the Gazna- 
vides their predeceſſors. 

Scheabbedin, the fourth of the Gauride emperors, 
during the life of his brother and predeceſſor Gaia- 
theddin, conquered the kingdoms of Moultan and Delhi, 
and drew from thence prodigious treaſures. But an 
Indian, who had been rendered deſperate by the pol- 
lutions and inſults to which he ſaw his gods and 
temples expoſed, made a vow to aſſaſſinate Scheabbedin, 
and executed it. The race of Gaurides finithed in the 
year 1212, in the perſon of Mahmoud, ſucceſſor and 
nephew to Scheabbedin, who was alſo cut off by the 
ſwords of aſſaſſins. 

Several revolutions followed till the time of Tamer- 
lane, who made his appearance in India at the end of 
the year 1398, deſcending more terrible than all its 
former inundations, from the centre of the northern 
part of the Indian Caucaſus. This invincible bar- 
barian, ſecuring the northern provinces to himſelf, 
met with no retiſtance ſufficient to juſtify, even by the 
military maxims of 1 artars, the cruelties with which 
he marked his way. But after an immenſe ſlaughter 
of human victims, he at length rendered himſelf 
maſter, on uniting his conqueſts of the vaſt tract of 
territory from the coaſt of Smyrna to the borders of 
the Ganges. The hiſtory of Tamerlane's ſucceſſors, 
who reigned over Indoſtan with little interruption 
more than 330 years, has been variouſly repreſented ; 
but all agree in the main, that they were powerful and 
deſpotie princes, reigned very magnificently, and com- 
mitted their provinces to rapacious governors, Or to 
their own ſons, whereby their empire was often 
miſerably torn in pieces. | 

It is highly worthy of remark, that the provinces of 
Indoſtan have ſeldom continued under one head durin 
a period ot twenty years, from the earlieſt hiſtory 
down to the reign of Akbar, who died in the year 
1605, amidit. the tears of his ſubjects, who loved him 
as their tather, admired him as their leader, and 
reverenced him as their prince. Bold, manly, and 
enterpriling, he was an enemy to opprethon ; and 
he hated cruelty, as he was a ſtranger to fear. This 
great prince took from his officers the power of op- 
preſſing the people. Severe in his juſtice, he never 
torgave extortion. He encouraged trade by the in- 
variable protection given to merchants of all nations; 
regarding neither the religious opinions, nor the 
countries of men; ail who entered his dominions were 
his tubjects, and they had a right to his juſtice. 

In proceſs of time, Bengal, Guzarat, and other 
provinces, became independent, and ſometimes the 
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limits of the province itſelf : ſo that. the hiltag 


furniſhes an excellent leſſon to princes, nat 
* . WI 
at too much dominion ; and to mankind, tg; 


ſcribe the ambitious deſigns and undertaking g 
rulers. Theſe obſervations will appear the my 
if we conſider, that ſome parts of the emp 
1000 miles diſtant from the ſeat of governmey 
Engliſh conqueſts in India met thoſe of Tame; 
a point equidiſtant from the mouths of the( 
and Indus, in the year 1744, for they clog 


campaign that year at Saldong, 1100 mils 


Calcutta. 

The famous Aurengzebe, in the year 1667 
the youngeſt among many ſons of the reigin 
peror, after defeating or murdering his father, hy 
and nephews, mounted the throne of Indoly 
may be conlidered as the real founder and le 
of the Mogul empire. He was a great and; 
prince, and the firit who extended his dm 
though it was little better than nominal, ox 


| Peninſula within the Ganges, at preſent f 


known to the Enghſh. He lived ſo late asth 
1707, and died in the 4gth year of his rag 
goth of his age. It is ſaid that ſome of hi 
officers of ſtate were alive in the year 179, 

From what has been already faid of thisa 
Aurengzebe ſeems to have left too much pose 
governors of his diſtant provinces, and to haet 
no pains in preventing the effects of that d 
deſpotiſm, which, while in his hands, preſent 
tranquillity of his empire; but when it da 
his weak, indolent ſucceſſors, occaſioned its or 
Four of his grandſons, in 1719, diſputed the 
which, after a bloody ſtruggle, fell to the eldett 

Mauzoldin, who took the name of [chance 
This prince was a {lave to his pleaſures, 


governed by his miſtreſs ſo abſolutely, that bs 


omrahs conſpired againſt him, and raiſed to tit 
one of his nephews, who ſtruck off his uncic 5 

Furrukhſir, the new emperor, was governed 
laſt enflaved by two brothers of the name & 
who abuſed his power ſo gtoſsly, that bei 
to punith them publickly, he ordered them 
be privately aſſaſſinated. They diſcovered B 


tention, and dethroned the emperor, whom 


impriſoned, and afterwards ſtrangled. 


The two brothers, after the death of en 
raiſed to the throne a grandſon of Aurengtebe 


A on 
daughter. The young emperor, who was 08 


7 den 
teen years ot age, proving diſagreeable to 


inveſted with the ſovereignty his elder brown 
took the title of | | 3 

Shah Jehan. On his acceſſion, the 7 
doitan, whoſe anceſtars had entered into gg 
or what may be called“ pacta conventa, 


admitted the Mogul family, took the 2 


two brothers; but the latter were 


— 


empire of Indoſtan was confined within the 


5% 


5 


xc nut in peaceable poſſeſſion of the em- 
| 1215 Tag "He was 3 by another 
*, the Mogul race, who took the name of { 
© mmed Shah. This monarch entered into pri- 
-aſures with his great rajahs. for deſtroying the 
who were declared enemies to Nizama}/Muluck, 
f Aurengzebe's favourite generals. Nizam, it is 
vas privatcly encouraged by the emperor to de- 
himlelf, againſt the brothers, and to proclaim 
If ſoubah of Decan, which belonged to one of the 
who was aſſaſſinated by the emperor's order, 
ho immediately advanced to Delhi, to deſtroy 
er brother; but he no fooner underſtood what 
pendd. than he proclaimed the Sultan Ibrahim, 
r of the Mogul princes, emperor. A battle 
in 1720, in which the emperor was victorious, 
aid to have uſed his conqueſt with great 
tion, for he committed Ibrahim to the priſon 
whence he had been taken; and Seyd, being 
ſe a priſoner, was condemned to perpetual con- 
nt, but the emperor took poſſeſſion of his vaſt 
Seyd did not long ſurvive his confinement ; 
pon his death, the emperor abandoned him- 
the ſame courſe of pleaſures that had been ſo 
his predeceſſors. 
to Nizam, he became now the great imperial 
„ and was often employed againſt the Marattas, 
he defeated, when they had almoſt made them- 
maſters of Agra and Delhi. He was confirmed 
ſoubahſhip, and was conſidered as the firſt 
t in the empire. Authors, however, are. not 
as to his motives for inviting Nadir Shah, 
ile Kouli Khan, the Perſian monarch, to in- 
pdottan. It is thought that he had intelligence 
kong party formed againſt him at court; but 
th perhaps is, that Nizam did not think that 


» 


himſelf uſeful by oppoſing him. The ſucceſs 
dir Shah is well known, and the immenſe 
> which he carried from Indoſtan in 1739. Be- 
tic treatures, he obliged the mogul to ſurrender 
ail the lands to the welt of the rivers Attoch and 
omprehending the provinces of Peyſhor, Cabul, 
$14, with many other rich and populous prin- 
5, the whole of them almoſt equal in value 
rown of Perſia itſelf. This invaſion coſt the 


B 203,000 


EvS voy lives. 
punder made by Nadir Shah is by ſome ac- 
and thoſe ſtrongly authenticated, made to 
the incredible ſum of two hundred and 
12 on ſterling, as mentioned by the 
Watte of thoſe times. The molt moderate 
„ s Own thare amounted to conſiderably 
1 Be that as it will, the in- 
„ nt Shah may be conſidered as putting a 
inels of the Mogul empire in the 
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f Tamerla 
a Nadir Sj | 
t dhah had raiſed all the money he could 


Shah could have ſucceſs, and at firſt wanted to 
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in Delbi, he reinſtated the mogul, Mohammed Shaft, 


in the ſovereignty, and returned into his own country. 
A general defection of the provinces ſoon after enſued; 
none being willing to yield obedience to a prince 
deprived of the power to enforce it. The provinces 
to the north-welt of the Indus had been ceded to 
Nadir Shah, who being allailinated in 1747, Achmet 
Abdalla, his treaſurer, an unprincipled man, but poſ- 
ſeſſed of great intrepidity, found means, in the general 
confuſion occaſioned by the tyrant's death, to carry 
off three hundred camels loaded with wealth, whereby 


| he was enabled to put himſelf at the head of an army, 


and march againſt Delhi with 50,000 horſe. Thus 


Was the wealth drawn from Delhi made the means 


of continuing thoſe miſeries of war which it had at 


firſt ſubjected them to. In this extremity, Prince 
Ahmed Shah, the mogul's eldeſt ſon, and the vizier, 


with other .leading men, took the field, with 80,000 
horſe, to oppoſe the invader. The war was carried 
on with various ſucceſs, and Mohammed Shah died 
before its termination. His fon, Ahmed Shah then 
mounted the imperial throne at Delhi; but the em- 
pire fell every day more into decay. Abdallah erected 
an independent kingdom, of which Kandahar is the 
capital, and the Indus is the general boundary to 
the eaſt. 

Before the invaſton of Nadir Shah, the Marattas, a 
warlike nation, poſſeſſing the ſouth-weſtern peninſula 
of India, had exacted a chart or tribute from the em- 
pire, ariſing out of the revenues of the province of 
Bengal, which being with-held, in conſequence of the 
enfeebled ſtate of the empire, the Marattas became cla- 
morous. The kingdom began to totter to its found- 
ation; every petty chief, by counterfeiting grants from 
Delhi, laying claim to jaghires and to diſtricts. The 
country was diſtracted by civll wars, and groaned under 
every ſpecies of domeſtic confuſion. 

Ahmed Shah reigned only ſeven years, after which 
much greater diſſenſions and diſturbances prevailed in 
this country; whereby the people were involved in great 
calamities. After this, the imperial dignity of [ndo{tan 
was veſted in Shah Allum, or Zadah, who is univerſally 
acknowledged to be a real deſcendant from the Tamer- 
lane race. A perpetual commiſſion, for the office of 
recei ver- general of the revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orixa, was obtained from him for the company. In 
conſideration of this imperial mandate, which conferred 
the government of Bengal for ever on the company, Shah 
Allum was to receive an annual penſion of 32:,000). 
The annuity was moderate to the lineal ſucceſſor of 
Tamerlane. He was at chz ſane time guaranteed in 
the poſſeſſion of the province of Allahabad; and thus a 
kind of proviſion was made for a prince who retaiacd 
nothing of what b-longed to his illuſtrious anceſtors; 
but the empty title of emperor of Indoitan, fince he de- 
pends upon the prot -ction of the Engliſh, whole ere 
it is to ſupport him 5 

We have no doubt but many of our readers will be 

| entertained 
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entertained with the peruſal of the petition of a mock 
monarch, who ſtyles himſelf « Great Mogul; Emperor 
of Indoſtan ; the Invincible Conqueror of the Univerſe; 
King of the world,” &c. &c. &c. to a company of 
merchants. 


« The Humble Petition of the Grand Mogul, to 
the Preſident and Council at Bengal. 


If this country is to be kept, put me in poſſeſſion 
of it, and leave a {mall detachment of troops with me, 
to ſhew that I am protected by the Engliſh, and they 
Mall be at my expence ; that if. any enemy comes at 
any time againſt me, I will make tuch connections in 
the country, that with my own troops, and the afore- 
mentioned ſmall detachment, I will defend the country 
without any further aſſiſtance from the Engliſh; and 
« ] will pay them, out of the revenues of the country, 
what ſum they ſhall demand ym If the Englith 
will, contrary to their intereſt, make peace with the 
vizizr, 1 will go to Dehli; for I cannot think of return- 
ing again into the hands of a man who has uſed me ſo 
ili, I have no friends I depend upon more than the 
Engliſh 3 their former behaviour to me will make me 
ever reſpect and regard them. Now is their time to be 
in poſſeflion of a country abounding with riches and 
treaſure : „I ſhall be ſatisfied with whatever ſhare they 
pleaſe of it.” The Rohillas were always enemies to 
the imperious vizier : they are all my friends.” 

This ſingular petition, which was dated from the 
camp at Banares, 22 Nov. 1764, was tranimitted to 
the council by Major Hector Monro. 


To conclude, notwithſtanding the pleaſing proſpects 
wherewith the minds of ambitious and avaricious indi- 
viduals may be blinded, while they flatter themſelves 
with the gratification of their ſordid and diſhonourable 
wiſhes by plundering and diſtreſſing their innocent 
neighbours; it is certainly the intereſt of the Eaſt-India 
company, that their governments in India ſhould inter- 
fere as little as poſſible in the domeſtic or national quar- 
rels of the powers in India, and that they {ſhould always 
endeavour to be in a {tate of peace and amity with them. 
But it has unfortunately happened that they have not 
adhered to theſe maxims of found policy ; inaſmuch as 
the governors and ſervants of the Eaſt-India company 
have unneceſſarily, and ſometimes very wrongfully, in- 
terfered with the diſputes between the Indian princes, 
whereby they have embroiled themſelves, and taken an 
active part in wars of a very pernicious and unuitih- 
able nature. Thoſe in which they have been engaged 
with the Marattas, and with that enterpriſing prince 
Hyder Ally, lately deceaſed, but who is ſucceeded by a 
wariike ton, Tippoo Saib, have been attended with an 
enormous expence, and been extremely prejudicial to 
the intereſts of the company, and the Britiſh nation at 


large. By exciting the indignation of the country princes 


againſt them, they have greatly leſſened the ſecurity of 
the poſſeſſions of the company; and by temporary plans 


3 
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of violence and injuſtice, and ſometimes by ain 
ment of their own treaties, they have forteite! h 
nion of the natives, whoſe good will and friend 
had been their wiſdom to cultivate and preſery, 
we hope the time is not far diſtant, when the & 
Coun@M of the nation will make ſuitable proviſa 
eſtabliſhing our Eaſt-India affairs upon a more 
and ſolid baſis, * 


CHAP. XIV. 
TuE PENINSULA WITHIN THE CAN 


European Settlements, Rivers, Acuntains, it 


HE ſouth-eaſt coaſt of India, ſituate on tl 
Bengal, ufually called the Coaft of Coon 
compriſes the provinces of Madura, Tanjore, af 
of Biſnagar, or Carnatic, Golconda, and Orin 
chief towns in theſe provinces are, Madura, cat 
16,400 ſquare miles; Tanjore, 'Tranqueba Il 
Negapatam (Engliſh), Biſnagar, Porta Nora (I) 
Fort St. David (Engliſh), Pondicherry, C 
(French), Coblon, Sadraſpatan (Dutch), St U 
(Portugueſe), Fort St. George or Madras (fy 
Pullicate (Dutch), containing 34,550 ſquare 
Golconda, containing 62,100 ſquare miles; G 
Denz CN mines; Maſſulipatam (Engl 
utch), Viſagapatam (Engliſh), Bimlipatan . 
Orixa, Balak. (Engl) | "Y 
The ſouth-weſt coaſt of India, uſually called tt 
of Malabar, compriſes the weſt fide of Biſnager, 
natic ; the provinces of Deccan or V ifiapour; (a 
or Guzarat. The chief towns are, Tegapatam (i 
Anjengo (Englith), Cochin (Dutch), Calleu WW 
cherry (Engliſh, Canannore (Dutch), Manga 
celore (Dutch and Portugueſe), Radconda f 
mines), Cawar (Engliſh), Goa (Portugueſe), N 
(French), Dabul (Engliſh), Dundee, Shoul| 
gueſe), Bombay (iſle and town, Engliſh), Baſie 
tugueſe), Salfette (Engliſh), Damon A0 
Swalley, Barak (Englith and Dutch), Amedga 
baya, Dieu (Portugueſe). 
The rivers in this peninſula are, the fame? 

a principal branch of which paſſes within 30 l 
of Poonah, where it is named Beurah, and 56 
a facred river; the Puddar and Godaven, hd 
alſo eſteemed as a ſacred river; the Cattach a 
nada, the mouths of which have never been 9 
the Soane and Nerbudda. 1 
A chain of mountains, which we have a 
notice of, run from north to ſouth of this pat 
and render it winter on one fide of the Peu 
it is ſummer on the other. Towards the * 
June, a ſouth-weſt wind begins to blow * 
on the coaſt of Malabar, attended DJ * 
conſtant rains, which continue four m 
which time the weather is ſerene on tie es 
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by the appellation of the coaſt of Coromandel. 
che end of Ogober, the rainy ſeaſon, and the 
of the monſoon, begin on the Coromandel coaſt, 
being entirely unprovided with good harbours, 
s it extremely dangerous for ſhips to remain 
during that time; and to this are owing the 


he Malabar coaſt. | 
2 of this peninſula is naturally hot, but is 


bed by breezes, the wind altering every twelve 
that is, from midnight to noon it blows off the 
when it is intolerably hot, and during the other 
e hours from the ſea, which laſt proves a great 
ment to the inhabitants of the coaſt. 

e $01L is in general fruitful, and its productions 
he ſaine with thoſe already mentioned in the 
parts of the Ealt-Indies. The like may be 
f their quadrupeds, fiſh, fowl, noxious creatures, 
ſects. 

ere is great reaſon to ſuppoſe that the INHABI- 
rs of this part are the defcendants of a colony 
have migrated hither from Ethiopia, as their 
exions are blacker than thoſe of the other penin- 
of India. 
of any allegiance they owe to the emperor of 
an; whoſe tribute from hence has been, ever 
the invaſion of Nadir Shah, intercepted by their 
bs and nabobs, who now exerciſe an independent 
rin the government; but beſides theſe 205 
bther imperial viceroys, many eſtates in this pe- 
a belong to rajahs or lords, who are the deſcend- 
ji their old princes, and look upon themſelves as 
endent on the mogul and his authority, g 

one foubah often engrofles ſeveral provinces, and 


cut, | the {cat of his government according to his own 
7200 mency; it would on theſe accounts be more con- 
2 0 ble to the preſent {tate of this peninſula to divide 
) To. b21 {hips than into provinces ; but the ancient 
wa WT! tit provinces is fiill continued, and the whole 
en yy conhgered as compoſed of two principa 

lee ne ccalt of Coromandel, and the coalt of Ma- 
bay) Thel are ſubdivided into provinces, and in 

the gr 


greater part of the European ſactories in 
are eltabliched. 
e province of 
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| Madura, which begins at Cape 
mn, the thuthernmoſt part of the peninſula, is 
a Extenitve as the Kingdom of Portugal, and is 
de governed by a monarch, who has ſeventy 
7 5 him. cach being independent 
C2 "OTA 1 s, e 
I oh except a pearl 
3 3 COM TH capital is allo 
WES e other principal towns im it are 
Ind . 5 e the Dutch have a fac- 
"Spe it beo 55 together 

he caſt of Madura fied n | 5 =E 
ann 85 rhe inall kingdom of 
a4 oi Mich is cxceedinaly fertile, and 


The great part of them have but a faint. 


deal returns of the Engliſh ſhipping to Bombay, 
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its prince rich, till plundered by the nabob of Arcot, 
and ſome Britiſh ſubjects connected with him; the 
chief places in it are Tanjore, the capital, which is 
governed by a rajah under the Engliſh protection. 

Negapatan, a Dutch colony and fortreſs, was taken 
from them during the laſt war, and confirmed to the 
Engliſh by the lait treaty of peace; and Tranquebar, 
belonging to the Danes. The king's revenues are ſaid 
to be very conſiderable. 

North of Tanjore lies the kingdom of Karnata, 
better known to us by the appellation of the Carnatic. 
It is bounded on the eaſt by the bay of Bengal, on the 
north by the river Kiſtna, which divides it from Gol- 
conda, on the weſt by Viſipour, and, on the ſouth, by 
the kingdoms of Meſſaur and Tanjore. It is about 
245 miles in length, from fouth to north, and 276 in 
breadth, from eaſt to weſt. T his country is in general 
fertile, and contains a conſiderable number ot cities 
and towns. The whole kingdom is divided into ſmall 
principalities, whoſe princes are. all independent in 
their reſpective territories, but at the ſame time ſubor- 
dinate to the Great Mogul. 

The moſt remarkable places on the ſea-coaſt, com- 
monly called the Coromandel coaſt, are the following, 
viz. Porto Nova, where the Portugueſe are Very nu- 
merous, and the Englith and Dutch have alſo ſome 
houles. , 

Fort St. David's, which, with the diſtrict round it, 
belongs to the Engliſh, who purchaſed it in 1686, from 
a Maratta prince, for ninety thouſand pagodas. The 
ſort is tolerably ſtrong, and the country, which extends 
eight miles every way, fertile and plcaſant. 

Pondicherry, which lies about five leagues to the 
north of Fort St. David's, and was formerly the prin- 
cipal place belonging to the French in the Eaſt-Iudies. 
It has been repeatedly taken by the Englith, and as 
often reſtored by treatics of peace. 

Madras, or Fort St. George, the capital of. the 
Englith Eaſt- India ſettlements, is divided into two 
parts, called the White and Black Towns. It ſtands 
fronting the fea, and has a falt-water river on the 
land ſide, Which prevents, all freſh ſprings from being 
brought within a mule of the town, and, in the rainy 
ſeaſon, cauſes inundations on one fide, while the fea 
often threatens deltruction on the other: fo that its 
ſituation is far from being either ſafe or commodious, 
thongh it is both healthy and delightful. 

The White TI own, Which is inhabited by Euro- 
peans, is walled quite round, and has feveral baſtions 
and bulwarks to deſcnd it; beides which It 1s fecured' 
by the ſea on one ſide, and a falt river on tne other. It. 
lis about 400. paces long, and 150 broad. 'The ttreets 
are in general regular, and in the centre of the town. 
ſtands Fort St. George. The houſes are of brick, well 
built, with flat roofs, and ſpacious rooms. Here are 
two elegant churches, one for the Proteſtants, the other 
for the Roman Catholics, a good hoſpital, a mint for 
coining rupees and pagodas, and a town-hall, under- 
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neath which is a priſon for debtors. The town is a 


corporation, conſiſting of a mayor and aldermen, for- 


merly choſen by the burghers, but at preſent by the 
governor, and his council; in canſequence of which 
every thing is carried on as the governor's will directs, 
who can annul all deciftons in caſe of debt, or other- 
wile, made by the court, which is properly a court of 
conſcience. Nothing has been omitted to mend the 
natural badneſs of the fituation of this town, which 
ſeems originally owing to the neighbourhood of the 
diamond mines, that are but a week's journey diſtant. 
Theſe mines are under the direction of a Mogul ofh- 
cer, who lets them out by admeaſurement, encloſing 
the contents by paliſadoes ; all diamonds above a cer- 
tain weight originally belonged to the emperor. Re- 
ligions of every Kind are tolcrated at Madras, every 
ſect having its reſpective place of worſhip. 

Eighty thouſand inhabitants of various nations are 
faid to be dependent upon Madras; but its ſafety con- 
filts in the ſuperiority of the Engliſh by ſea. It carries 


on a confiderable trade with China, Perſia, and Mocha. 


The diſtrict belonging to Madras docs not extend much 
more than forty miles round, and is of little value for 
its product. 

Immenſe fortunes have been acquired by the Engliſh 
upon this coaſt within theſe forty years, but fome of 
theſe fortunes appear to have been obtained by the 
moſt illicit practices. Some fundamental errors muſt 
therefore have crept into the conſtitution of the Eaſt— 
India-Company. The directors conſidered the riches 
acquired by their governors and other ſervants, as being 
plundered from the company, and accordingly ſent out 
tuperintendants to control their governors and over— 
grown ſervants, and have from time to time changed 
their governors and members of the council there, 

Through the diſtractions of the Mogul empire, the 
ſupport ot our government, and the undaunted but for- 
tunate efforts of their military officers, the English Eaſt- 
India-Company have acquired ſo amazing a property 
in this peninſula, and in Indoltan, that it is ſuperior 
to the revenues of many crowned heads; and fome of 
their own ſervants atiim, that, when all their EXPCNCES 
are paid, their clear revenue amounts to near two mil- 
lions ſterling; out of which they were to pay 400,000]. 
annually to the government, while ſuffered to enjoy 
their revenues. How that revenue is collected, or from 
whence it ariſes, is belt known to the company: part 
of it, however, has been granted in property, and part 
of it is ſecured on mortgages, for dricharging their ex- 
pences in ſupporting the intereſts of their friends, the 
emperor, and the reſpedtive ſoubahs and nabobs, to 
whom they have afforded their aſſiſtance. 

Many rights peculiar to ſovereignty, have been ex- 
erciſed by this company; fuch as thoſe of holding forts, 
coining money, &c. Thoſe powers were thought in— 
compatible with the principles of a commercial hmited 
company, and theretore the Engliſh miniſtry and par— 
lament have repeatedly interfered: in order to regulate 


_— 


| the affairs of the company, a board of contra 1 


being at length eſtabliſhed. 


The Gentoos are for the moſt part entirely g 


all the revolutions of their government. Tel 
- » 


or Mahometans, ignorant and treacherous "5 th 
appear to have no violent attachment to am 1 
principles, and are abject enough to live ung 
form of government. Theſe conliderationg w 
the wildom of not driving them into deſpeng 
ſures, and thereby affecting an union of their | 
which muſt prove fatal to the Britiſh intereſt thx 

It is indeed much to be regretted, that as the b 
ment has thought proper to interfere in the 25 
the Faſt-India-Company, it has not alſo talen 
meaſures to puniſh thoſe many and infamous ina 
oppreſſion, injuſtice, and cruelty, of which the 10 
of the company have been guilty, and which har 
ſo loudly complained of both at home and in thel 
The ſupreme court lately eſtablithed at Calews 
not anſwered the purpoſes for which it was ad 
it has been equally complained of by the ſerransd 
company, and by the natives: many of the [ata 
been grievouily haraſfed by it, who were not ang 
to its juriſdiction 3 nor has that regard been pi 
their manners and cuſtoms, which both juſtice a 
licy required. Theſe reflections, founded on ind 
ble facts, we hope will have their due weighti 
thoſe who have ability and inclination to recti 
enormous abulcs of delegated authority. 

The Black Town is inhabited by Gentoos, N 
metans, Armenians, Portugueſe, and by the metd 
of every nation in Aſia, together with negrocs | 
about a mile and a half in circuit, almoſt encom 
by a river and the ſea; and has of late years den 
rounded by a {tone wall, with baſtions cannot 
Here is an Armenian church, and ſcveral pages 
Indian temples; but the houſes in general are 
more than thatched cottages. To the north of M 
lies» Pullicate, belonging to the Dutch, who i 
{mall fort there, in which they keep a garriſon. 

Ihe kingdom of Golconda extends 260 miles 
the bay of Bengal, in form of a creſcent, and 59 
breadth from caſt to welt. The ſoil, which 1s] 
tile, yields annually two crops of rice, and en 
kinds of grain. Of the grapes, which are red 
fine, and ripe in January, the inhabitants mate! 
good white-wine. The country alſo yields 1n0gk 
Zoar, mines of iron, ſteel, and ſalt, and ſever 
monds (of which Raolconda is a very famose 
other precious ſtones. Proviſions of all Fin 
traordinary cheap; a ſheep being bought ft 38 
a towl for two-pence, and ſo in proportion. k 
is ſubject to a prince called the Nizam, ot un 
Deccan, who is tributary to the great meg“ 
revenues ariſing from lands, cuſtoms of men 

| provitions, but principally from the diam 
ang PTS ON en 11h 
and ſalt. His army is ſaid to be very numer 


"07 a 2/108 
lifting generally ot 190,000 horſe and too 1 
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The inhabitants are many of them ex- 
18. and the artificers are very ſkilful in the 
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manu 
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kingdom 


colours, that many prefer them to filk. 
contains ſeveral large cities, among 
are Bagnagar, or Hyderabad, the capital ; but 
om takes its name from the city of Golconda, 
mpriſes the eaſtern part of Dowletabad. 
ſouth-eaſt of Golconda lies Maſulipatam, where 
lim and Dutch have factories. The Englith 
o faQuories at Ganjam and Viſagapatam, on this 
and the Dutch at Narſipore. 2 75 
-ovince of Orixa, from whence the Engliſh 
ny draw ſome part of their revenues, lies to the 
of Golconda, extending in length from eaſt to 
bout 350 miles, and in breadth about 240. It is 
ed chiefly by Moodajee Booſlah, and his brother 
hee, allies to the Marattas. In this province 
the idolatrous temple of Jagaryunt, which they 
tended by goo prieſts. The idol is an irregular 
dal black ſtone, of about 4 or 500 pounds 
with two rich diamonds near the top, to re- 
eyes, and the noſe and mouth painted with ver- 


> Deccan is a very extenſive country, compre- 
& ſeveral large provinces, and ſome kingdoms ; 
larly thoſe of Barſana, Balagate, Telenga, and 
Nom of Viſiapour. The names, dependencies, 
wernments of thoſe provinces are extremely un— 
and have been ſubject to almoſt annual revolu- 
and alterations ſince their reduction by Aureng- 
pr his father; ſo that modern geographers are 
reed upon their exact ſituation and extent. The 
hal towns are Aurungabad, and Doltabad, or 
Itabad ; the latter is the ſtrongeſt place in all In- 
In a plain of about two leagues ſquare, ſtand 
mous pagods of Elora. The tombs, chapels, 
pillars, and many thouſand figures that ſur- 
It, are ſaid to be cut out of the natural rock, and 
als all the other efforts of human art. 
ga is ſituated on the eaſt of Golconda. Beder, 
fal, is a very large city, ſurrounded by brick 
and garriſoncd with 2000 horſe and foot. 
Mabitants ſpeak a language peculiar to them- 


krat is a maritime province on the gulf of Cam- 
Ind one of the fineſt in India, but inhabited by 
Apacious people, It is ſaid to contain thirty- 
es. Amedabad is the capital of the province, 
| here is an Engliſh factory, and is ſaid to vie in 
With the richelt towns in Europe. 

£ 8 the Engliſh have a faQory, lies at the 
7 about forty-three French leagues from 
kingdom of Viſiapour is very extenſive: the 
part of it is called Konkan, and is intermin- 
The rajah of 
have had a yearly revenue of fix 


It lk. 
=. the P ortupueſe poſſeſſions. 
is {aid to 


facures, which they make ſo fine, and of 


millions fterling, and to bring into the field 150,c00 
horſe and ſoot. The capital is of the fame name, and 
the country very fruitful. The principal places on this 
coaſt are Daman, Baſſaim-Trapor, or Tarapor, Chaw?, 
Dandi-Rajah-pur, Dabul-Rajah-pur, Gheriah, and 
Vingorla. The Portugueſe have loſt ſeveral valuable 
poſſeſſions on this coait, and thoſe which remain are 
on the decline. 

There are alſo many iflands on this coaſt, among 
which is that of Bombay, belonging to the Enghth 
Eait-India Company. It is about ſeven miles in 
length, and twenty in cucumference. It originally 
belonged to the Portugueſe, and was given to 
Charles II. as part of the portion he received with the 
infanta of Portugal, who gave it to the Eaſt-Iadia 
Company; and the 1iftand is ſtill divided into three 
Roman-Catholic pariſhes, inhabited by Portugueſe, 
and what are called Popiſh-meſtizo, and Canarins; the 


*former being 2 mixed breed of the natives and Portu- 


gueſe, and the other the aborigines of the country. 
The Portugueſe gave it the appellation of Boonbay, 
from the exccllency of its harbour, which, it is ſaid, 
will conveniently hold a thouſand fail of ſhips. The 
chief town is near a mile long, but filled with very 
mean houſes, except a few belonging to the Portugueſe. 
At a {mall diſtance from it ſtands the fort, but not in 
the moſt advantageous ſituation. The ſoil of the iſland 
is in general ſterile, the principal produce of it being 
fine groves of cocoa-nut trees; and in the gardens are 
found ſeveral forts of Indian fruits. The air and cli- 
mate are rather unhealthy, particularly to ſtrangers; 
and the beſt water to be had, is what the people catch 
in ciſterns during the great rains, for that contained in 
the wells has a brackith diſagreeable taſte. The inha- 
bitants, who are a mixture of feveral nations, amount 
in all to near Go, ooo, and every one enjoys the practice 
of his religion unmoletted, The poſts of the governor 
and council of Bombay, as well as thoſe of the officers 
under them, are lucrative z and the troops on the ifland 
are commanded by Engliſh officers. The natives, 


when formed into companies, and diſciplined, are here, 


and in every part of India, diſtinguiſhed by the appel- 
lation of Seapoys. 

The Turks that reſort to this place on account of 
trade, are, like the reſt of their countrymen, ſtately, 
grave, and reſcrved, and honeſt in their dealings, though 
merchants. The Perſians are more gay, lively, and 
converſible, but leſs honeſt in matters of trade than the 
ſaturnine Turks. The Arabians are all life and fire, 
and when they treat with you on any ſubject, will 
make you a fine oration in flowing numbers, and a 
muſical cadence, but they are the moſt diſhoneſt of all. 
The Armenians are generally handſome in their fea- 
tures, mild in their tempers, and in their nature kind 
and beneficent: they are a kind of Chriſtians, and an 
honour to that religion, beyond numbers that go from 
N | | 


ontiguous to Bombay are ſeveral other iflands, one 
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of which called Elephanta, contains one of the greateſt 
and moit inexplicable antiquities in the world. A 
figure of an elephant, about ſeven feet high, rudely 
carved out of a black ſtone, is placed on the landing— 
place, near the bottom of a mountain, from whence 
an cafy afcent leads to a ſtupendous temple, hewn out 
of the fold rock, eighty or ninety feet long, and forty 
broad. The roof, which 1s flat, is ſupported by regu— 
lar rows of pittars, about ten feet high, with capitals, 
reſembling round cuſhions, as if preſſed by the weight 
of the incumbent mountain. At the further end of the 
temple are three gigantic figures, and round it are va- 
rious others, and groups cut in ſtone, one of which 
bears a rude reſemblance to the judgment of Solomon. 
There is alto a colonade, and a door of regular archi- 
tecture: but when, or by whom this prodigious edihce 
was erected, ſtill is, and in all probability ever will 
remain a ſecret. It is certain that it was not built by 
the Hindoos, the aborigines of this country, as it has 
not the leaſt appearance of their manner. 

South of Bombay lies the iſland and city of Goa, the 
chief ſettlements of the Portugueſe in the Ealt-In- 
dies. The iſland is about twenty-feven miles in com- 
paſs, and has one of the fineſt and ſtrongeſt ports of this 
part of the world. Formerly it was a molt ſuperb fet- 
tlement, but is now greatly gone to decay. The Je- 
fuits, before they were ſuppreſſed, had five houſes here, 
and it is faid their revenues were equal to thoſe of the 
crown of Portugal. The number of inhabitants are 
ſuppoſed to be about 25,000, of which the native Por- 
tugueſe form a very. ſmall proportion. The natives 
are as black as jet, having long black hair, and many 
of them very fine features. the men are, in general, 
proud, jealous, revengeful, indolent, and indigent ; and 
the women lazy and lafcivious. Goa, and all the Por- 
tugueſe ſettlements on this coaſt, are under a viceroy, 
who {till keeps up the remains of the ancient-grandeur 
of the government, though the power and credit of it 
are in a manner left. 'Fhe Pceniniula of Salzete, with 
fome other places, are dependent on Goa, . but they are 
of very little conſequence, otherwiſe than as they ſup- 


ply that city with proviſions. 


South of the Portugueſe territories lies Sunda, which 
is governed by a rajah, ſubject to the great mogul. 
The mountains in this country are ſaid to yield the 
fineſt pepper in the world. The only place worthy no- 
rice in it is Corwar, Where the Engliſh have a factory, 
and it is the moſt pleaſant and healthy fettlement be- 
konging to the company on the Malabar coalt. heir 
government here is under the dircction of a chief and 
council, and the garriſon conſiſts of thirty Seapoys, be- 
fides Enghith. | 

About forty miles to the fouth of Goa lies Canoree, 
which reaches as far as Calicut. It is a pleafant coun- 
try, and prodigioully fertile in rice, large quantities of 
which are imported into Europe, belides ſupp'ying ſe— 
veral parts of India. The Canorines are generally ex- 
cellent ſoldiers and miners, and very attentive to com- 
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is ſpoken, with ſome variation of 4; at 
P ' n of dialect, from 


ders of Malabar to Surat. "The princiy. 
1Ctpal plas 
are Bedmur, Onar, Batakolo, Barſcloar ng 
Molkey, and Mangalore, which is the E -l 
trade in all the Canoree dominions. ho 

The celebrated Hyder Ally, with whom 
pany formerly made a peace, but with wh 
ſervants ſoon after embroiled them, and iy 
late war made a violent irruption into the 0 
took many of its chief places, obtained eat 
tages over the company's troops, and brow 
forces to the gates of Madras, but died before th 
cluſion of the war, He is ſaid to be a native of 
which lies to the ſouth-weſt of the Carnati floms 
Chriitians of the apoſtle St. Thomas live at the other t. 
the Gatti mountains. enon 

The dominions of Tippoo Saib, ſon of H ed bef 
comprehend generally the provinces of Mun puth to 
nore, . Zaimbalore, Zanaree, and Dindigal, bel the wir 
acquiſitions to the northward from the Maratss e welt | 
are at leaſt 400 miles in length, and in bread ern. 
290 to 130, ſo that he hath the largeſt ſhare} 
peninſula. 

Malabar, which gives its name to the while 
weſt coalt of the peninſula, taken in its moſt en 
fenſe, contains. not only the country under tha 
to the welt of Cape Comorin, but alſo thok 
caſt, as far as Negapatan. But in the more con Bound, 
and modern fenfe of the word, Malabar is no Ris 
fined only to the country ſo called, lying ont 
of Cape Comorin, and known by the appellation DER 
dominion of the Samorin. This country is a pod 70! 
miles in length, and from eighty to twenty inh Rand 4 
The air is exceeding good, and the foil as tertile es in 
in Aſia; uſually yielding two crops annually $9,000 
merly Malabar was united under one emperdt Ins of . 
the Samorin ; but it is now divided into a nul Ircalliar 
{mall principalities, moſt of which are indepen * v 

The molt remarkable places in this count y the 1 
Cannanore, which contains a Dutch factory al 18 
Tillicherry, where the Engliſh have a ſmall fel 0 radia 
and keep a conſtant garriſon of thirty or forty! cean, 
The chief trade conſiſts in pepper and cat 
Burgara, Kota, Tikorey, Calicut, where the! 
and Portugucſe have ſmall factories; Tanmot 
nancy, Chitiva, where the Dutch have 38 
Kranganor, where there is alſo a factory beat 
the Dutch; and Cochin. Among the ina 
the laſt, are ſeveral thoufand Jews, who hae! 
gogue about two miles from the city, in M 


Com 
forms 
ſmall . 


and v 


Faphers 


preſerved their records engraven on CoppeiP 
Hebrevs characters. They call themfelves 
ot the tribe of Manaſleh, a part whereot was, 
of Nebuchadnezzar, carried to the moſt eat 
vinge of his extenſive empire, which t ſeems! 
as far as Cape Comorin. The Dutcn rag 
ment, and a gartiſon of goo men at Cochin, 

&-: 


0 


1 Koyloan, the Dutch have alfo faQories; to 
A 0 add Erwa, where the Danes have a 
w 1 Anjengo, where the Engliſh have a 
5 — ſettlement, ** the moſt ſoutherly poſ- 
they have on the Ma abar coaſt; L egapatan, 
the Dutch have a factory, and Holicha. All 
buns are ſituated along the coaft, but there 


al within land, ſome of which are very con- 


Comorin, Which is about three leagues in 
rms the moſt ſouthern part of this peninſula, 
ſmall ſpace one has often the pleaſure of feein 

| nd winter united; for the trees will be loaded 
Toms and fruit on one ſide of a garden, while 
other they are ſtripped of all their leaves. This 
enon is owing to the mountains of Gatti, 
ged before, which traverſe the whole peninſula 
ith to north. On the oppoſite ſides of the 


the winds are continually at variance; blowing 
e welt on the weſtern ſide, and from the eaſt on 


. only their vaſſal. In Porkey, Hoilkoi- 


„%. 


Baundariet, Diviſions, Name, Climate, Soil, 
Rivers, Chief Cities, Iſlands, &c. 


DDERN Perſta is ſituated between the 44th 
and 70th deg. of eaft longitude, and between 
and 44th deg. of north latitude. It is about 
ziles in length, and 1100 in breadth ; and con- 
d,coo fquare miles. It is bounded by the 
ins of Ararat, or Daghiſtan, which ſeparate it 
allian Tartary, on the north-weſt; by the 
Lea, which divides it from Ruſſia, on the 


artary, on the north-eaſt; by India, on the 
Arabia and Turkey, on the welt : and by the 
— and the gults of Perſia and Ormus, on 


paphers in general divide this extenſive empire 
lollowing provinces, viz. On the frontiers of 
le Choraſan, part of the ancient Hyrcania, in- 
| Herat and Eſterabad; Sableuſtan, including 
ent Bactriana and Candahor ; and Sigiſtan, the 
fungiana. The ſouthern diviſion contains 
| Kerman, the ancient Gedroſſia, and Far- 
agg Perſia. The ſouth-weſt diviſion, 
* wm of Perlia, contains the provinces of 
Top ancient Suſiana, and Irac-Agem, the 

Cat, The north-weſt diviſion, lying be- 
e Sea and the frontiers of urkey in 
„ne provinces of Aderbeitzen, the an- 


dia . 
8 la; OO Daghiſtan, part of the ancient 


n 
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Iberia and Colchis; Ghilan, part of the ancient Hyr- 
cania; Shirvan, and Mazanderan. 

With reſpect to its name, it is probable that the 
word Perſia is only a corruption of the word Parthia, 
and that the modern Perſians derive their name from 
their progenitors the Parthians, the ancient inhabitants 
of the country. The word itſelf implies a horſeman ; 
the Perſians and Parthians having always been famed 
for their ſkill in horſemanſhip. The ancient poets de- 
rived its name from Perfius, the fon of Jupiter and 
Danae, which appears too fabulous to deſerve a pre- 
ference. 

The air of this vaſt kingdom varies prodigiouſly, ac- 
cording to the different ſituation of places. In the 
midland provinces of Perſia, it is ſerene, pure, and ex- 
hilarating, but in the ſouthern provinces it is hot, and 
ſometimes communicates to the midland parts noxious 
blaſts, which are often ſo fatal, that the inhabitants 
fortify their heads with very thick turbans. Thoſe 
provinces which are in the neighbourhood of Caucafus 
and Daghiſtan, and the mountains near the Cafpian 
Sea, are piercing cold, which may be attributed to the 
ſnow with which the ſummits of theſe mountains are 
| perpetually covered. 

The foil and productions vary like the air. Towards 


dy the river Oxus, which divides it from Uſ- | 


| Tartary and the Caſpian Sea, the foil is far from be- 
ing luxuriant, but with cultivation it might produce 
abundance of corn and fruits. South of Mount Tau- 
| rus, the fertilicy of the country in corn, fruits, wine, 
and other luxuries of life, is equalled by few others. 
| It produces wine and oil in plenty, fenna, rhubarb, 
and the fineſt of drugs. The fruits are delicious, eſpe- 
cially their dates, oranges, piſtachio- nuts, melons, cu- 
cumbers, and garcen-ſtuff ; not to mention vaſt quan- 
tities of excellent ſilk; and the gulf of Baſſora for- 
merly furniſhed great part of Europe and Aſia with 
very fine pearls. Some parts, near Iſpahan eſpecially, 
produce almoſt all the flowers that are valued in Eu- 
rope; and from ſome of them, the rofes eſpecially, 
they extract waters of a ſalubrious and odorific quality, 
which form a gainful commodity in trade. In ſhort, 
the fruits, vegetables, and flowers of Perſia, are of a 
moſt exalted flavour; and had the natives the art of 
horticulture to as great perfection as ſome nations in 
Europe, by tranſplanting, engrafting, and other meli- 
orations, they would add preatly to the natural riches 
of the country. The Pertian aſſafœtida flows from a 

lant called hiltot, and turns into a gum : fome of it 
is white, and ſome black; but the former is ſo much 
valued, that the natives make very rich ſauces of it, 
and ſometimes eat it as a rarity. Tobacco grows all 
over Perſia, and faffron is cultivated in many parts 
of it. 

There is no country in the world which contains 
more mountains than India, ſome of the chief of which 
form natural bulwarks to this extenſive empire. 
Among theſe are Caucaſus and Ararat, ſometimes 
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iſthmus between the Euxine and Caſpian Seas. This 


enormous ridge, un with its branches, run through 
the country from Natolia to India. | 

Molt of theſe mountains yield iron, copper, braſs, 
and lead; as alſo ſulphur, falt-petre, and antimony. 
Turquoiſe- ſtones are found in Choraſſan; and quarries 
of red, white, and black marble, have been diſcovered 
near Taurus. Natural ſalt is produced in the province 
of Caramania, 

There are few navigable rivers in Perſia. The moſt 
conliderable are thoſe of Kur, anciently Cyrus; and 
Aras, anciently Araxes, which riſes in or near the 
mountains of Araxes, and, joining their ſtreams, fall 
into the Caſpian Sea. Some {mall rivulets falling from 
the mountains water the country; but their ſtreams are 
ſo inconſiderable, that few or none of them can be na- 
vigated, even with boats. The Oxus can ſcarcely be 
called a Perſian river, though it divides Perſia from Uſ- 
beck-Tartary. Perſia has the river Indus on the eaſt, 
and on the welt, the Tigris and Euphrates. | 

The ſcarcity of rivers in Perſia is conſequently at- 
tended by a ſcarcity of water, which defect, however, 
is: ſupplied in many places by aqueducts, canals, and 
reſervoirs. In the province of Tabriſton, or Maſan- 
deran, the waters are ſo fetid, that by often overflow- 
ing part of the country, they change even the com- 
plexions of the inhabitants. 120 

With reſpect to the Gaures, or ancient Perſians, 
they were homely, ill-thaped, and clumſy, with a. 
rough ſkin, and olive complexion ; but the modern 
Perſians, by the intermarriages of their anceſtors, for 
a ſeries of years, with the Georgian, Circaſſian, and 
other beautiful women, are of a good ſtature, ſhape, 
and complexion: the latter indeed differ according to 
the ſituation of provinces. The women are in general 
handſome and well- ſhaped. 

The men ſhave their heads; thoſe only that are 
young indeed ſuffer a lock of hair to grow on each ſide, 
and the beard of their chins to reach up to their tem- 
ples. The religious have long beards, and on their 
heads a ſquare: cap, ten or twelve inches high. All 
wear turbans; and thoſe belonging to people of diſ- 
tinction are exceeding magnificent, being often inter- 
woven with gold and ſilver. The reſt of their dreſs 
conſiſts of a calico ſhirt, the collar of which is open; 
chen a veſt, which, reaching below the knee, is girt 


round the middle with a ſaſh, in which they place a | 


dagger, and over that a looſe garment, ſomewhat 
ſhorter, and linen trowſers. Their clothes are uſually 
made of the richeſt furs, ſilks, muſlins, cottons, or 
ſome other fine and valuable ſtuffs, richly embroidered 
with gold and filver. They wear flippers on their 
feet, .and pliant boots of yellow leather on their legs. 
The dreſs of the women does not differ materially 


from that of the men, only their veſts are longer, and 


they wear a ſtiffened cap on their heads, with their hair 
flowing looſe. Pearls and jewels of all kinds are diſ- 


poſed about their heads and perſons with great taſte, 


— L. 


2 


| 


prohibited to the Jews. 


that whenever it has been prohibited by 'their p 
many have been known to quit their country. 


ſtrictly watched and confined, particularly in! 


ing, horſemanſhip, and the exerciſe; of all 


and they omit no pains to hei ghten their Natur the 


by waſhes and paints. [att 

The Perſians, in their manners, are hray, { 
lively, humane, and hoſpitable. Their on 
ſeem to be profuſeneſs and vanity ; for the 0 
their clothes, their ſuperb equipages, and the vv 
number of their ſervants, too often exceed tend 
ces, and bring them into difficulties. . They x ont 
breakfaſt on coffee; very early in the man 0 ere 
dine upon fruits, ſweetmeats, and milk, 2 00 { 
. har is their chief meal, which uſually conf 2 | 
diſh of pilau. They never uſe either knives, f Wes 
ſpoons.; neither do they eat pork, or any other y detern 
All their meat is fol uy; 2 
very high with ſalt and ſpices, and they always tay ſo 
the ſame day it is killed: their bread, which is Wie: * 5 
lent, is baked into thin cakes, which ſaves H lay. 
trouble of cutting it. At their meals, the d numbe 
ſpread upon a carpet, and they all ſit croſs. lei free fi 
the floor; but when Europeans viſit them, th A gent 
generally accommodated with ſtools. The to Pet 
drink is water and ſherbet, wine being proki not be 
great quantities of it are, however, drank, partie agreed 
by the officers and ſoldiers, and none make any Perſian: 
of intoxicating themſelves with opium. I ooſe t. 
immoderately fond of tobacco, which they WWracious 
through a tube fixed in water, ſo as to be co perſ 
mouth; and they are ſo attached to this ami adle fir 
lgnals 1 
offer 11 
or prieſt 
epentanc 
The bre 
wing re 
Ng, and, 
le expre 
Id decla1 


Perſi: 
ry mee 
intend 
lowed 
ines as 


Perſians are not leſs jealous of their women U 
Turks, and there is no country where they at 


rams of their princes, and great men. Wit 
king's women, remove, they are ſent away in 
litters, with a ſtrong guard; and on theſe n 
all men who reſide in the places through whid 
are to paſs, receive orders to quit their habitat in is ww 
pain of death; by which it appears, that they any pe 
jeſs jealous of their women than the Turks al The 
eaſtern nations. 13 | and an;: 

The Perſians are fond of muſic, and take à gion 
in converſing in large companies; but their e dmet, by 


verſions are thoſe of the field, ſuch as hunting wu 4 
0 the {1 


They ac cs. 
zelpects, 
| urks; b 
amin ſt 
lang wj 
, they ; 
$ Whore 


which they are very dexterous. * 
rope-dancers, jugglers, and fighting of wild- ben 
privately playing at games of chance, as thele 
hibited by law, under ſevere penalties.  ! 
cel in archery, as their anceſtors, the anche 
thians, did. | bel 
They write, like the Hebrews, from 0 
the left; are neat in their ſeals and oy 
writing, and amazingly expeditious in the 4 
printing is allowed in Perſia, the num aue 
employed in their manuſcripts 15 N 
writing is beyond deſcription beautifu - 
they write eight different hands, but eltee 
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the Koran is written! this! and is calle the 


arriages are uſually founded upon 
. the legal wife delng conſidered as 
intendant of the other women. They are in- 
owed by law to have four wives, and as many 
hes as they pleaſe ; but they ſeldom matry any 
in one. If a man wants to part from his wife 
mere whim, and wants to be divorced from 
ough ſhe hath not committed any fault, he is 
to pay the dowry contracted for at the mar- 
We are told, that men may marry for life, or 
determined time, in Perſia, as well as through: 
ary; and that travellers or merchants} who in- 
ay ſome time in any city, commonly apply to 
te, or judge, for a wife during the time he pro- 
lay. The cadce, for a ſtated gratuity, pro- 
number of girls, whom he declares to be ho- 
i free from diſeaſes; and he becomes ſurety for 
A gentleman who lately attended the Ruſſian 
to Perſia, declares, . that, amongſt thouſands, 
not been one inſtance of their diſhoneſty during 
agreed upon. 01G. FEED 1ENC 522230 
Perſians in general bury their dead; but the 
xpoſe them to be devoured by beaſts of prey, or 
racious creatures. 5 75 
na perſon is on the point of expiring, the Per- 
ndle fires at the tops of their houſes, which 
lignals to their neighbours and travelling ſtran- 
offer up their prayers for the patient. The 
or prieſt being ſent for, he exhorts the ſick per- 
epentance, who uſually lays, taube, or I do re- 
The breath is no ſooner out of the body, than 
wing relations and friends ſet 'up a terrible 
pg, and, like the Iriſh, make uſe of many af- 
le expreſſions to the dead corpſe, bewailing his 
d declaring their affliction to be paſt remedy. 
un is wrapped in a kind of winding-{heet, on 
many paſſages of the Koran are ſtamped or 
he face of the dead perſon is laid towards 
and an arch is built on that ſide near the grave. 
eiigion at preſent eſtabliſhed in Perſia, is that 
met, but they differ from the Turks by follow- 
ſect of Ali; for which reaſon, the Turks, who 


etics, 


felhects more fantaſtical and ſenſual than thoſe 
Burks; but in many points it is mingled with 
n ſuperſtitions. When they are taxed by 
* with drinking ſtrong liquors, as many of 
3 upon them very juſtly, « You 
i 15 get drunk, though you know you 
* 8 2 which is the very eaſe with us.“ 
Perkan G e the compariſon between them 
Hp - or Gaurs, who pretend to be 
bf Zorn cceliors of the ancient Magi, the 
it m be may well deſerve a learned diſ- 
| de caſily proved, that both of them 


Their religious notions are, if poſſible, 


0 the ſucceſſion of Omar and Abu Bekr, call 


: 


: 
* 
© 
i 
* 
« 


. 


* «7 
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held originally pure and fimple ideas of a Supreme Be- 
ing; but the Indian Bramins and Parſees accuſe the 
Gaurs, who ſtill worſhip the fire, of having ſenſualized 
thoſe ideas,” and 'of introducing an evil principle into 
the government of the world. A combuſtible ground, 


about ten miles diſtant from Baku, is the ſcerie of the 


Guebres devotions. It muſt be admitted, that the 
ground is impregnated with very furpriſing inflamma- 
tory qualities, and contains ſeveral old little temples, in 
one of which the Guebres pretend to preſerve the ſa- 
cred flame of the univerſal fire which riſes from the 
end, and a large hollow cane ſtuck in the ground, re- 
ſembling a lamp burning with very pure ſpirits. Their 


ſect is faid to be numerous, though tolerated in ve 


few places. The Mahometans are the declared ene- 
mies of the Gaurs, who were baniſhed. out of Perſia by 
Shah Abbas. The preſent race of Perſians are ſaid to 
be very cool in the doctrines of Mahomet, owing chiefly 
to their late wars with the Turks. $944 
The ancient Chriſtians ſeem to have been early 
driven into Perſia and the neighbouring countries, by 


the long wars between the Romans and Perſians: even 
to this day, many ſects are ſound that evidently have 


Chriſttanity for the ground-work of their religion. 
Some of them, called Souffees, who are a kind of qui-- 
etiſts, ſacrifice their paſſions to God, and profeſs the 
moral duties. The Sabean Chriſtians have, in their re- 


ligion, a mixture of Judaiſm and Mahometaniſm: they 


are numerous towards the Perſian Gulf. The Arme- 


nian and Georgian Chriſtians are alſo very numerous in 


* 


R ö | | 

The Perſian language is ſpoken in common through- 
out the whole empire, but more correctly in ſome pro- 
vinces than others. The Turkiſh, however, is the polite 
or court language. Many of the learned Perſians have 
written in the Arabic, and the higher claſs have adopt- 
ed it as the modiſh language, as we do the French. 
The common people towards the ſouthern coaſts bf the 


Caſpian Sea ſpeak Turkiſh; and the Arabic probably 


was introduced into Perſia under the caliphates, when 
learning flouriſhed in thoſe countries. The pure Perfic 
is ſaid to be ſpoken in the ſouthern parts, on the coalt 
of the Perſtan gulf, and in Iſpahan; but in many of the 
provinces they ſpeak a barbarous mixture of the Turk- 
iſh, Ruſſian, and other languages. Their pater-noſter 
is of the following tenor: “ Ei padre ma kih der oſ- 
« moni; pac baſched mam tu; bayayed padeſchahi tu; 
«.ſehwad chwaaſte tu henzjunaaukih der oſmon niz 
„ derzemin; beh mara jmrouz nin kefaf rouz mara; 
« wadargudſar mara konahan ma zjunankitima niz mig 
« ſarim orman mara; wador ozmajiſch minedaz zmara; 
©« likin chalàs kun mara ez eſeherir.“' Amen. | 
The Perftan alphabet conſiſts 'of twenty-cight let- 


ters, none of which are vowels; their accent ſerves in 


lieu thereof, and points out how the voice is to be mo- 
dulated, and the conſonants pronounced; they have no 
ſtops, but begin every ſentence with a capital letter; 
but 1n whatever language they write, always make uſe 
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of Arabic charaQers; and, inſtead of quills, uſe reeds 
to make pens of. | 

In ancient times, the Perſians were famed for learn- 
ing and learned men ; and their poets were renowned 
all over the eaſt. A manuſcript at Oxford contains the 
lives of 135 of the fineſt Perſian poets: Ferduſi and 
Sadi were among the molt celebrated. The former 
compriſed the hiſtory of Perſia in a ſeries of epic poems, 
which employed him for near thirty years, and which 
are ſaid to be a glorious monument oi eaſtern genius 
and learning. S2 was a native of Schiras, flouriſhed 
in the thirteenth century, and wrote many fine pieces 
both in proſe and verſe. Shemſeddin was one of the 
moſt eminent Lyric poets that Aſia has produced; and 
Nakhſheb wrote in Perſian a book galled “ The Tales 
of a Parrot,“ not unlike the Decameron of Boccace. 
Jami, who flouriſhed in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, was a molt animated and elegant poet : his 
beautiful compoſitions, on a great variety oF ſubjects, 
are preferved at Qxford, in twenty-two volumes. Hariri 
compoſed in a rich, elegant, and flowery ſtyle, a moral 
work, in fiſty diſſertations, on the changes of fortune, 
and the various conditions of human lite, interſperſed 
with a number of agreeable adventures, and ſeveral fine 
pieces of poetry. 

Learning is now at a very low ebb among the Per- 
fians. Their boaſted {kill in aſtronomy is reduced to a 
mere ſmattering in that ſcience, and terminates in ju- 
dicial aſtrology.; fo that no people in the world are 
more ſuperſtitious than the Perſians; the 
plicit confidence in their aſtrologers, who are all na- 
tives of Choraſſan, and pretend to be deſcended from 
the ancient Magi. Their almanacks are an abſurd 
mixture of aſtronomy and judicial aſtrology, morality 
and predictions; and they underſtand nothing more 
of arithmetic than. the four fundamental rules. In 
ſhort, their genius is but little cultivated, by educa- 
tion, and leſs by experience, as they never travel into 
foreign countries; and the fameneſs of cuſtoms and 
manners in their own, does not afford a ſufficient va- 
riety for obſervation and improvement. 

The learned profeſſion in greateſt eſteem among them 
is that of medicine; Which is at perpetual variance with 
aſtrology, , becauſe every doſe mult be in the lucky hour 
fixed by the altrologer, which often defeats the ends of 
the preſcription. It is ſaid, however, that the Perſian 

hyſicians are acute and ſagacious. Their drugs are 


excellent, and they are no ſtrangers to the practices of 
Add to this, that the plague is 


Galen and Avicenna. 
but little known in this country; many diſcaſes alſo 
are equally rare here, that are fatal in other places ; 
fuch as the gout, the ſtone, the ſmall-pox, conſump- 
tions, and apoplexies. The Perſian practice of phylic 
is therefore pretty much circumſcribed ; and they are 
very ignorant in ſurgery, which is exerciſed by barbers; 
whoſe chief knowledge of it is in letting blood; for 
they truſt the healing of green wounds to the excellency 
of the air, and the good habit of the patient's body. 
They are alſo totally unacquainted with anatomy. 


place an im- 


; The Perſians ſulute by an ipeliunt 
and putting the right hand to the breaſt upon th 


they boy 


; 
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F 
at the bottom of it like a flecping/ 


n 


Before the ſovereign and great men, 
their faces three times towards the ground 


and moſ{ cordial eſteem, 


The moſt magnificent remaias of antiquityinſ 
are the ruins of Perſepolis, the ancient mem 
that kingdom, conſiſting of ſuperb columns, f 


ſtair-caſes, grand. portals, and beautiful 
adorned. with figures in haſſo relievo, Ace 


ſcriptions of theſe fuperb remains of antiquiy 


found in Sir John Chardia's and M. le BrunkÞ 


and in the fifth volume of the ancient part af th 


verſal Hiſtory. About a league diſtance frog 


- ruins is a famous mountain, ſituated between tn 


plains, to which the natives give the ſeveral 
tions of Kabraſton Gauron, Nachs-Ruſtan, an 
Ruſtan. It is an entire rock, harder and cant 
better poliſh than marble. Having been len 
art, its ſides are quite perpendicular, ſo thatit 
appearance of a large wall; and upon it are a 
of figures, repreſented in baſs relief with gr 
and beauty. At a ſmall diſtance from theſe ig 
ſeveral tombs cut out of the rock, with two (a 
fices, and ſeveral inſcriptions, - Theſe are ſupp 
have been the burial-places of the ancient 
Perſia, and many of the inſcriptions and fg 
yet, perfect; but others, through the brutal zeu 
Mahometans, who think it meritorions to dl 
kinds of images, and the injuries of time, ar 
defaced. At Iſpahan is a pillar, erected by 


Abbas, ſixty; feet high, conſiſting. of the 


beaſts. . It is ſaid; that ſome of his (ubjedts 
rebelled [againſt him, he made a vow, that, 
dying them, he would erect fuch a pillar 
kulls ; but, upon their ſubmiſſion, be relent 
ſubſtituted thoſe of brutes, obliging each of ti 
to find one. 7585 7 

The river Mahmoudker, or the deafcaingn 
very ſurpriſing natural euriobty. At owe? 
from Iſpahan there is a range of rocks, f 
even for a conſiderable ſpace, except that | 
there they have openings, like the £000 
baſtions; through theſe the winds pals with: 
velocity. The river falls from theſe rocks 100 
baſon, partly wrought by the water itfell, a 


** 6 a end! mountain the m 
by art. In aſcending the mo "ke, int 


with rocks. It is ſuppoſed to be unfathon? 


when ſtones are thrown into it, they 0 
amazing noiſe, which, almoſt deafens the e 
which circumſtance. it, in all Proba 
name. Many are of opinion that this * | 
derive its water from ſprings but from 
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pays the colmphmentyprolies one of the berg 
hands between both his own, and then gently a 
up to his ſorehead, which is expreflive of tue 
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ol the mountains, 2 A Eran 
dear the chinks of the rocks Into this a 
Gombtoon are ſome baths, which, for the 
A) perſormed by them, juſtly merit a place 
che natural curioſities of Perſia. The everlaſt- 
at Baku has been already mentioned under the 
bf rellZ100Ns i 
an mech are buildings ſet apart for pub- 
o: they are of a ſquare form, and generally 
before the chief gate there is a ſquare court, 
im white marble, aud low galleries round it, 
ol is fupported by marble pillars. "1 hoſe gal- 
une for places of ablution, before the Maho- 
0 into the moſque. About every moſque there 
Eiers, called minarets, each of which has three 
hen galleries, one above another. 1 hefe towers, 
as the moſques, are covered with lead, and 
I with gilding and other embelliſhments ; and 
lence, inftead of a bell, the., people are called 
f by certain officers appointed for that purpoſe. 
anja, once a noble city, but now greatly de- 
there is a prodigious large moſque, that con- 
e ſepulchre of Sultan Mahomet Chadabende, 
nder of the city. This moſque hath three gates 
poliſhed ſteel, which equal in bigneſs the gates 
church in Europe; the roof is of blue and 
ones. At the entrance of it there is a beautiful 
the tower, which is of an octagonal form, 
unded by eight other towers. Upon the whole; 
ruQture which aſtoniſhes the imagination, and 
the curioſity. 
Foman is allowed to enter the moſque ; nor can 
with his ſhoes or ſtockings on. Near molt 
$ Is a place of entertainment for ſtrangers 
Free days; and the tomb of the founder, with 
ences for reading the Koran, and praying. 
de moſque founded by Shah Iſmael, are the 
| a triumphal arch built of free-ſtone. 
Perſian bagnios are uſually round, though ſome 
lquare, The roofs are covered with painted 
e walls are of a beautiful kind of white ſtone ; 
covered with a dome: In the centre of the 
a large hall, floored with . marble, and a 
Ws daſon to bathe, round which are the apart- 
o dels and undreſs in. Each bagnio contains 
ms; the firſt for arelling and undrefling ; the 
Was the water, and the'third the bath. . 
*h th are Fray in the morning, a ſervant 
"A 755 on tne top of the building, and 
1 Tue give public notice of the ſame. The 
Wc... 92 8 5 and the Women in the after- 
1 . C ek. When the men have done 
With oe all withdraw, and are ſuc- 
ales, who are appointed to attend the 
bY People of any very great conſideration, 


\ IS | 
in their own houſes, 


* 


” 
ben 


Bathing is not only enjoined to the Perſians by, their 
religion, but it is particularly conducive to their health, 
on account of their never entirely undrefling themſelves 
when they go to reſt. Add to this, they reckon it 
among their principal pleaſufes. | . 

Beſides being well, rubbed by the attendants at.the 
bagnios, the. barbers ſhave them with incredible diſ- 
patch and eaſe, and there cut the nails both of their 
hands and feet, chafe the fleſh, and give them a very 
rough pull of both the arms, in order to ſtretch the 
nerves. 8 | at | 
The Perſian harams, or ſeraglio's, which are appro- 
priated for the women, are, from the moſt credible 
accounts of them, contrived according to the taſte and 
conveniency of the owner, and divided into a certain 
number of apartments; and as there is no country in 
the world where women are ſo ſtrictly guarded and con- 
fined as among the great men in Perlia, theſe rooms 
therefore are ſeldom or never entered by ſtrangers... 


With reſpect to manufactures and commerce, it has 


been juſtly remarked, that the Perſians equal, if not 
exceed all the manufacturers in the world in filk, 
woollen, mohair, carpets, and leather. Their works 
in theſe join fancy, taſte, and elegance, to richneſs, 
neatneſs, and ſhew; and yet they are ignorant. of 
painting, and their drawings are very rude, | Their 
dyeing excels that of Europe. Their ſilver and gold 
laces, and threads, are admirable for preſerving their 
luſtre. © Their embroideries and horle-furnitare. are 
unequalled ; nor are they ignorant of the pottery and 
window-glaſs manufactures. On the other hand, their 
| carpenters are very indifferent artiſts, which is ſaid to- 
be owing to the ſcarcity of timber all over Perſia. 
Their jewellers and goldſmiths are clumſy workmen,. 
and they are ignorant of lock- making and the manu- 
facture of looking-glaſſes. Upon the whole, they, lie 


government, which renders them ſlaves to their kings, 
who often engroſs either their labour or profits, as the 
exigencies of the ſtate, or other lucrative motives, may 
prompt them, DOIN} ET . 

As the Perſians have little or no. ſhipping, their trade 
is chiefly carried on in foreign bottoms. That between 
the Engliſh and other nations, by the gulph of Ormus; 
at Gombroon, was the moſt gainful they had ; but the 
perpetual wars they have been engaged in have ruined 
their commerce, The great ſcheme. of the Englith, in 
trading with the Perlians through.Rullia, promiſed-vait 
advantages to both nations, but it has hitherto aii{wered 
the expectations of neither. Perhaps the court af Pes 
terſhurgh is not fond of ſuffering the Engliſh to eſtabliſh, 
themſelves upon the Caſpian Sea, the navigation of, 
which is now poſſeſſed by the Ruſſians; but till the go- 


— — 92 


ſent, we can ſay nothing with certainty on that head. 


j Uh) | » $ 7 - : 
d 0 the public baths, as they generally 


The ConsTiTUTION and GOVERNMENT of Pertia. 
are extremely precariuus, as reſting. in the | breaſt; of a. 
delpotic and often capricious monarch, The Perſians, 
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under inexpfeſſible hardſhips from the form of their 
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vernment of Perſia is in a more ſettled ſtate than at pre- 
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however, had ſome fundamental rules of government. 
They excluded from their throne females, but not 
their male progeny. Blindneſs likewiſe was a diſqua- 
lIification for the royal ſucceſſion. . In other reſpeQs, 
the king's will was a law for the people. The fa- 
vourites of the prince, female as well as male, are his 
only counſellors, and the ſmalleſt diſobedience to their 
will is attended with immediate death. The Perſians 
have no degrees of nobility, ſo that the reſpe& due to 
every man, on account of his high ſtation, expires with 
himſelf. The king has been known to prefer a younger 
fon to his throne, by putting out the eyes of the elder 
brother. The inſtances that have been, given of the 
cruelties and inhumanities practiſed by the Mahometan 
kings of Perſia, are almoſt incredible, eſpecially during 
the two laſt centuries. The reaſon given to the chriſ- 
tian amballadors, by Shah Abbas, one of their moſt 
celebrated princes, was, that the Perſians were ſuch 
brutes, and fo inſenſible by nature, that they could not 
be governed without the exerciſe of exemplary cruel- 
ties. But this was only a wretched and ill-grounded 
apology for his own barbarity. | 
No rank or condition of Perſians is exempted from 
ſevere taxations and ſervices. The crown claims one- 
third of the cattle, corn, and fruits of his ſubjects, and 
likewiſe a third of filk and cotton. Even the water, 
that is let into fields and gardens, is ſubject to a tax; 
and foreigners, who are not Mahometans, pay each a 
ducat per head. The governors of the provinces have 
particular lands aſſigned to them for maintaining their 
retinues and troops, and the crown lands defray the 
expences of the court, king's houſehold, and great offi- 
cers of ſtate. From the above ſtatement, the reader 
cannot doubt that the revenues. of the Perſian kings 
were prodigious; but, in the preſent diſtracted ſtate of 
that country, nothing can be ſaid with any certainty. 
The military ſtrength of Perſia conſiſted formerly of 
cavalry, and 1t is now thought to exceed that of the 
Turks. Since the beginning of this century, however, 
their kings have raĩſed bodies of infantry. The troops 
are diſtinguiſhed into two bodies called Kortſkies and 
Goulans: theſe are cavalry, and upon a peace-eſtabliſh- 
ment, the former amount to about 22,000, and the 
latter to about 8,000 men ; they are generally well 
kept, and regularly paid. The kortſkies are the 
deſcendants of foreigners, and the goulans are made 
up of Georgian renegadoes and ſlaves of all nations. 
The tangtchies or infantry are compoſed of the moſt 
hardy peaſants, and amount to about 50,000 men. 
The regular troops of horſe and foot brought to the 
field, cven under Kouli Khan, did not exceed 60,000 ; 
and according to the modern hiſtories of Perſia, they 
are eaſily recruited in caſe of a defeat. | 
The fortified towns and places in Perſia, are in ge- 
. neral deſpicable, and they had no great naval power 
till the time of Kouli Khan, who built a royal fleet, 
in which was a man of war of eighty guns: but it is 
imagined that they are laid up in the ports, and rot- 
1 | 
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| 


| 
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ten, as nothing hath been heard of 
death of that uſurper. The arms of 
couchant looking at the ſun as he tiſe 
The emperor's title of Shah ſignifies 
doms. The Perſian monarch does 
name to public inſtruments, 


them {ine 
Perſia ae 
5 over hy 
Diſpoſer 
not ſubſy 
but the deed rung 


l. Th 
18, 20 
[quares 
city h:. 
ſterns; 


Iſpah: 


, ſtyle, VIZ. « This edict or act 18 given by hin 1 ſup 
the univerſe obeys. 17 
From the diſtracted ſtate of Perſia for many in i 
years, the political diviſion of the province, I ridge 
aſcertained; but the moſt remarkable places ing — 
pire have been viſited of late years by ſeveral nes Rick 
and others, who went upon embaliſies; the . > mide 
thentic and intereſting of whoſe accounts we fl It is: 
for the information of our readers, by deſcribiy and 
of their cities and principal towns. 
Iſpahan, the capital of Perſia, is ſituated Hd, ext 
lightful and extenſive plain, ſurrounded by may ſteps ab 
on the banks of the river Zenderoud, over hd zperture 
are three fine bridges. The fertility of thel of the 
mildneſs of the ſeaſons, and the fine tempay entirel 
the air, all conſpire to render this city one vent) 
inviting and deſirable in the world. The nollfecrfows 
with which it is ſurrounded, defend it equallyin which 
ſultry heats of the ſammer, and the piercing eries is 
the winter ſeaſons ; and the plain on which it it it is! 
is watered by ſeveral rivers, which contribu rt of t! 
its ornament and uſe ; the water of theſe ſtreans er, Whe! 
ſweet, pleaſant, and wholeſome, almoſt be erce of 
pariſon. es are 
F The extent of Iſpahan is very great, not le other 
haps, than twenty miles within the walls, gte m. 
of earth, poorly built, and ſo covered with ge to th 
ſhaded with (gardens, that ig many places it s broon, 
to diſcover them. The number of inhabit: preſent 
formerly computed at 659,000 ; but ſince the es, and 
Kouli Khan, who almoſt depopulated the e Ea(t 
number is valtly decreaſed, not one third ol te and is n 
being inhabited, and many of them levelled the Ea 
ground. | city is! 

The ſtreets are in general long, natrow, 0 on in it 
and unpaved ; but ſome of them are broad Fr 
ſome, adorned with canals and fountains, and, FP is ren 
ſide a row of lofty trees planted, As it ſeldom raiſe by a { 
the city is rendered extremel diſagreeable in Cted ſeve 
by the duſt ; though the citizens, to remole! and two 
convenience as much as poſlible, . eit an 
ſtreets to be watered, during the inten e heat. 

Moſt of the public buildings are rathet f ſtreets 3 
magnificent, though here are ſome ſumpwol I of 
and handſome houſes. The royal palace 5 10 that 
cious, being near a league and a half in c 3 and 
contains ſome very grand apartments: 1 N real! 
moſque, the Kayſerich, where all ſorts q | | . 
commodities are expoſed to ſale, and 99 | 76 le 
Serraah Khoneh, where the current mol rk 
kingdom is coined, are all noble ſtruQur&14 6 te. 


royal ſquare, or Meidan Shah, is one gl 
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, 260 public baths, and a prodigious number 
1 eight, or, as ſome ſay, ten gates, be- 
terns ; the ſuburbs are very large, and, beſides 
Iſpahan formerly contained above 10,000 In- 
| ſupported by trade, 20,000 Georgians, Cir- 
and Tartars : with a conſiderable number of 
Nutch, and Portugueſe, and a few French. 
bridge at Zulpha, one of the ſuburbs of Iſpa- 
teemed the fineſt ſtructure in Perſia. It is 
brick, with edgings of free-ſtone, and is almoſt 
e middle of it being not much higher than the 
It is above 300 paces in length, and 20 in 
and ſupported by a great number of low 
bes. On each ſide is a gallery eight or nine 
ad, extending from one end to the other, raiſed 
ſteps above the level of the bridge, with a num- 
zpertures to let in the air and light, and give a 
of the river. "Theſe galleries or covered walks 
entirely appropriated to foot paſſengers ; they 
quently uſed by horſemen in winter, when the 
zerflows, and fills the middle paſſage of the 
which is properly deſigned for horſes. Over 
erics is a platform, but ſo much expoled to the 
it it is ſeldom frequented. The moſt remark- 
it of this bridge is a pallage along the bed of 
er, when the water is low in ſummer, for the 
jerce of foot paſſengers in that hot ſeaſon ; for 
es are ſo placed, that a perſon may ſtep from 
the other without wetting his ſhoes; and proper 
ps are made through the piers, from one end of 
[ve to the other. 

dbroon, or, as the natives call it, Bander-Abaſſi, 
s preſent wealth and grandeur to the demolition 
bus, and the deſtruction of the Portugueſe em- 
the Ealt-Indies. It was built by the great Shah 
* 5 my very juſtly eſteemed one of the chief 
n the Eaſt, 

city is large, and, from the extenſive commerce 
on in it, by the Engliſh and Dutch factories, 
as the natives, is extremely populous ; but its 
0 is remarkably bad. It is detended on the 
© by a ſingle wall only; but towards the ſea 
ned ſeveral ſmall torts, with a platform, two 
and two {tone baſtions, mounted with cannon, 
Fe it and the road from the attempts of an 


Rreets are narrow, and the houſes in moſt of 
Af of repair, ſome half ruined, and others 
. ſtranger would ſuppoſe the town had 
bh e by an enemy, not a veſtige of 
contained in the place appearing in 
e b or ſhop-keepers, have moſt of 
d lime dr ve, they are in general built of 
= It the better ſort are of ſtone ; moſt 

Ventilators on the top, which contributes 


IO the health of the inhabitants. 


| 


1 There are in Iſpahan 160 moſques, 1800 ca- | 


Gombroon is' an unhealthy place ; the moſt ſickly 
months are from April to October, during which time 
the genteel part of the inhabitants retire into the coun- 
try, winter being the only time for commerce. 

There are great plenty of ſheep, goats, hares, pigeons, 
partridges, &c. and wheat in ſuch abundance, that the 
poor ſubſiſt chiefly on bread and dates. Rice is im- 
ported from India; and the adjacent country affords 
apricots, peaches, pomegranates, and other delicious 
fruits in great abundance. But amidſt all theſe advan- 
tages there 1s the greateſt ſcarcity of freſh water; not a 
ſpring or well is found in the town, or nearer to it than 
Aſhen, from which place all the inhabitants of this city 
are ſupplied with water, though at the diſtance of ſeven 
miles; and perſons of condition keep a camel conſtantly 
employed in fetching freſh and wholeſome water. | 

About the year 1631 the Engliſh began to ſettle here, 
when, in conſideration of their ſervices againſt the Por- 
tugueſe, Shah Abbas granted them half the cuſtoms of 
that port. They enjoyed this lucrative donation, till 
they began to neglect the ſervices they had ſtipulated, 
when it was taken from them. They have ſtill a fac- 
tory here, and at Aſhen they have a country-houſe with 
noble gardens, to which the faQtors repair for their 
amuſement. As the natives have no ſhips of their own, 
and are entirely ignorant of navigation, they ſend their 

oods to Surat, and ether Indian marts, in Engliſh and 
utch bottoms, at an exorbitant price, ſo that great 
part of the company's 8 ariſes from freights. 

The commodities of the Gombroon market are, fine 
wines of different kinds, raiſins, almonds, prunellas, 
dates, piſtachio nuts, ginger, filks, carpets, leather, 
galbanum, ammoniac, aſſafœtida, tragacanth, with 
other gums, and a variety of drugs. 

In 33 deg. 51 min. of north lat. lies the city of 
Katſchan, in the midſt of a fine fertile plain; this is 
one of the fineſt cities in Perſia, the houſes in general 
being handſome, and the public ſtructures ſuperior to 
thoſe of any other city; the country about it is ſo 
fruitful, that the very pooreſt inhabitants live luxuri- 
ouſly. The city is exceeding populous, not only from 
the great number of natives, but from the vaſt influx of 
foreigners, who flock thither from all parts, particu- 
larly from India, to carry on trade; the walls and for- 
tifications are made of a kind of potter's clay. The 
Sophi hath a grand garden here, in the midſt of which 
is a ſummer palace, reputed to have a thouſand doors 
and windows. The greateſt inconvenience in Katſ- 
chan 1s the want of water, as they have not any but 
what is ill-taſted, thick, and muddy. | 

Reſched, which is in gi deg. north lat. and in 5o deg. 
long. from London, is the capital of the province of 
Ghilan, which is one of the moſt fertile, rich, and 

leaſant provinces in all Perſia. It is large and popu- 
lous, but hath not the leaſt fortification. The ſtreets 
are agreeable and planted with trees ; but the houſes in 


general are meaner than thoſe of any other city in the 
empire; they are all covered with tiles, or ſlates. 
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The ee is capacious, and contains many 
ſhops ; and all the necetfaries or life are exceed- 
ingly cheap. 

'Derbent is ſituated in 41 deg. 15 min. north lat. and 
in 31 deg. eaſt long. it is about three miles in length, 
and near five hundred paces in breadth; the caſtle and 
wall are five feet thick, and it is ſuppoſed they were 
built by Alexander the Great. They appear to be 
built with free-{tone, but in reality are a ' compoſition of 
pounded muſcle-fheils, and pieces of free-ſtone beaten 
wt powder, which being moulded into the form of 
bricks, are fo excellently cemented together, that the 
whole compoſition becomes hardet than any marble; a 
garriſon of five hundred foldiers is kept here. 

Schiras, Which lies about two hundred miles to the 
fonthwurd of Iſpahan, is a place of conſiderable trade. 
The wines made here are the beſt in Perſia; the 
fruits and flowers are incomparable, and the ſurround- 
ing countty is a perfect paradiſe; but only about four 
thouſand of the houſes are at preſent inhabited: it is 
che capital of Pars, the ancient Perſia; and its college 
for the ſtudy of oriental literature, is dns of the beſt in 
Perſia. Though the ſtreets are narrow, the build; ings 
in general are ſuperb and elegant, and the moſques are 
innumeradle. 


NEW HISTORY or FPERSIA. 


PERSIA has been inhabited from the moſt early 
times : it was ped by Elam the ſon of Shem, ſoon 
after the confuſion at Babel. It conſtituted part of the 
Grit monarchy es the Aſſyrian empire, founded by 
Nimrod, Belus, or Baal, about 200 years after the 
Flood. But the apnea; of the empire of Perſia, 
ſingly conſidered, was laid by Cyrus about the vear 
betore Chriſt 556. This prince, in the firſt year of 
his reign, publithed the famous edi, by which the 
Jews were permitted to return to Jeruſalem ; ; reſtoring 
at the ſame time all the veſſels of the temple, which 
Nebuchadnezzar had brought from judea, and placed 
10 the temple of Belus, his god. The empire Con- 
tinued in its luſtre about 227 years, when it terminated 
in the perſon 8 Darivs, who was conguered by Alex- 
ander the Gre 

On the dea: ch of that mozarch, 
were divieed among Kis principal offic: 
gether with Ba dylonia ang Syria, fell 


Ws e dominions 
Perſia IA, t- 
to ed ſhare of 


Seleucus, the ſon of 2 ntioch: 18. Type Romans: Her- 
wards n ed a!! the territories poii-!3zd by the ſuc- 
ctHors of 8 generals. except Perſia which 


$ 
itzll 


continued to have ot des of its own, wio more 
than once defeated the Rom 

i ke Saracens, about the year 630, made a conqueſt | 
of Perſia, and * ept po mon of the tkrone during an 
interval of 50 years, * hen they were driven out by the 
Turks. About the vez ws ©. i bree r 2nd Soy- 


thians, under the HSE tg two of the Sons o ingis 
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| Khan 9 the Turks, and took noel 
mpire. Tamerlane, after defeating Nana 
both Perſia and Turkey in Aſia. On his 1 
Samarcand, the capital of his dominiont, yas 
number of Perſian captives, Cheik Alder, 4 
the Mahommedan law, highly eſteem in Fo. 
try, obtained the releaſe of moſt of theſe we 
This act of kindneſs greatly increaſed hig 


malk t 


with his countrymen; and Tamerlane having | His 
no governor of the wettern' provinces, the Che bore þ 
ed the office; and, pretending that he was lid 'T 
ſcended Fro Ali, the ſon-1 in-ja' Wand gen! ink Tarta 
of Mahomet, took upon himſelf the tile of he cot 
which includes both the ſpiritual and civil z vincib! 
This event happened in the year 1400. Ting FRY 
{ſucceeded his tather, and being a "Os ſucceihh % now 
was confirmed in his poſſeſſion of the throne we Ul his f. 
nimous voice of the people. At his death $4? es of | 
obtained the ſceptre of Perſia : but being 2% am 
prince, he was depoſed by his ſubjects, and hi les of tl 
Codabundi placed on the throne. e enem 
Codabundi deceaſed in 1385, and was ſucg cam pai; 
his fon Shah Abbas, a virtuous and warlike pn dir; h 
recovered the province of Candahor from the oi em 
of Indoſtan, reduced the kingdoms of Lar 2nd t could 1 
and expelled the Turks from great part of Arm 10 aba 
Georgia. He reigned forty years, and was by! reitleſ: 
oreateſt prince of the Sophi dynaſty. Hews ft gion of 
by his grandfon Shah Sophi, à cruel and tr the te 
rince, an enemy to virtue, and a ſcandal to by ed by 1 
His ſucceſſors followed his ſteps, till the e peopis esc 
at laſt by their ſufferings, exerted the rights a of } 
nature, and 1n the year 1701 depoſed Hu#en, 4 kerted | 
of the Sophi race, and put him to death; tog not {i 
all his family, except Shah Tahmas, who ci that er. 
the rebels, and took refuge 1n the northern pen dat, 
fla. Mahmud, who headed the rebels, took all unp al! 
of the throne. He did not, however, long * oppo 
imperial ſceptre, which he had purchaſed e 
of his maſter; he was ſoon after murdered alan 
one of his general officers, who uſurped wy o the 
the mean time prince Tahmas raiſed 2p 2 
and was joined by a great number Fo i 
among the reſt, by Kouli Khan, a famous pan 7 alter 
the frontiers of Uſhec Tartary. Eiret, whoſe cce, Or 
nd injuſtice had rendered him gbnoxX10Us 195 x ; 4D G 
ple, was deſcated: taken pritoncr, and put B oem 
Tahmas aſcended the throne of bis ances 2 at 
Kouli-Khan, at the head of a numerous Z 1 
the Turks. The Pertians were viQorions | r 
Khan recovered all the places the Othmass 2 
on the frontiers of Perſia during the d A "2 55 
Haughty dy nature, and inſolent from bau . 
Khan beheld the honours conferred on hig! "as 
with contempt. He complained that his — 3 
neglected; but nurſed in ſilence the — 4 x 
Dad formed againſt his maſter. He courts: * * 
and when his ſcheme was ripe for Execution, © a 9 


| 


hitherto concealed his intentions. 
21 ye of Tahmas Kouli Khan and 
Shah rebelled againſt his ſovereign, took him 
4 put him ſecretly to death. . | 
? poſition being thus removed, Shah Nadir 
. Perſian throne. Cruel and fierce by: na- 
4 happy only in the midſt of war and tumult, 
wer turned his arms againſt the neighbouring 
e expedition into Indoſtan, and the ama- 
re he collected in that famous empire, have 
ready mentioned in the hiſtory of the Indies. 
Tartary next excited the ambition of Kouli 
he conquered that country, and thinking his 
vincible, attempted to reduce the Dagheſtan 


i now forſook him. He found ditticulties 
Ui his ferocious abilities could not remove. The 


es of Dagheſtan oppoſed his march, and his 
amy was cut off by TI artar detachments in 
30 es of the mountains, without his being able to 
le enemy to an engagement. The misfortunes 


campaign were not however ſufficient to intimi- 
Lcir ; he led his forces againſt the Turks, and 
I them in ſeveral battles. Be laid ſiege to Eag- 
could not ſucceed, and was obliged, after many 
to abandon the enterprize. His next attempt 
teltleſs ſoul could never be idle) was againſt 
gon of his country; he was determined to in- 


xd by the Perſians; but ſoon found that it 
b eaficr to conquer force than bigotry ; the great 
e of his government was terror, which was 
kerted in vain. Exaſperated at an oppoiition 
K not ſubdue, he became one of the moſt crucl 


a ine throne became the ſport of fortune. One 


Aer another ſtarted up and fell, ether by 


rt erer diſgraced mankind. He put his own 
8 death, and formed the deteſtable deſign of ex- 
ga his family and relations. Scli-preſerva- 
0 # oppoicd the diabolical purpoſe ; his actions 
* dale ct 2 madman, and his relations and chief 
9 242nated him in his tent. This event hap- 
1 In the year 1747. he crucity of Nadir had 
Au 0 2.1 ihe immediate branches of the royal fa- 


- 


ie . de i<cret machinations of treachcry. 
F: 2 $22 dcctruction oxerſpread the whole empire: 
2 Rete laid 


Laid aan - * 
ere leid waite, the cities were plundered, 
ats MUG, and every diſtrict exhibit- 


— — 


575 > otrot and of blood. Famine at laſt 
7 bord oi dcitruction, and Kerim Khan 
* a Tauris in the year 1763. Since that 
, „ F325 bare enjoyed the happineſs. of 
J "© 3 3577 probable that the m:{rics and 
I 4 dere deen introduced by rebellion, will 
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the tenets of Omar, inſtead of thoſe of All, 
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Situation, Boungaries, Diviſions, Climate, Sail, Product, 
- Inhabitents, Language, Keligion, Se. 


RABIA is ſituated between the 45th and 6cth 
deg. of eaſt longitude, and between the 12th and 
goth of north latitude; extending about goo miles iu 
length, and 1200 in breadth, and contains 700,009 
ſquare miles. It is bounded by Turkey on the north; 
by Perſia and the gulphs of Baſſora and Ormus, on the 
eaſt; by the Red Sea, which divides it from Africa, on 
the Nell and by the Indian Ocean, on the ſouth. 

This country is divided into, 1. Arabia Petræa, N.W. 
2. Arabia Deſerta, in the middle. 3. Arabia Felix, S. E. 

Arabia Petra has for its chief town, Suez, eaſt 
long. 23 deg. 27 min. north lat. 29 deg. 50 min. 

Arabia Deſerta is ſubdivided into Haggiaz or Mecca, 
and TI chama ; whoſe chief towns are, * pow eaſt long. 
43 deg. 30 min. lat. 21 deg. 20 min. Siden, Medina, 
and Dhafar. 

Arabia Felix is ſubdivided into Mocha, Hadramut, 
Caſſeen, Segur, Oman or Muſcat, Jamama, and Ba- 
hara. The town of Sibit belongs to Mocha, and that of 
Eicalf to Bahara; the reſt are the ſame as the provinces, 

his country has always preſerved its ancient name. 
The word Aras, it is generally ſaid, ſignifies a robber 
or free-booter. The word Saracen, by which one 
tribe is called, is ſaid to ſignify both a thief, and an 
inhabitant of the deſert. Theſe names juſlly belong 
to the Arabians, for they ſeldom let any merchandize 
paſs through the country without extorting ſomething 
from, if not robbing, the owners. Thus concerning 
the Arabians, who are the poſterity of Iſhmael, is the 
prediction in ſcripture, Gen. xvi. 12. fulfilled, where 


* 


| it is Tad, « He will de 4 wild man ; bis hand wilt be 


againit every man, and every man's hand againſt him: 
and he ſhall dwell in the preſence of all his brethren. 


The principal mountains in Arabia are thoſe called 


| Geb:! eli Ared, in Arabia Felix, and the mountains of 
n 


Sinai and Heoreb, in Arabia Petræa, eaſt of the Red 
Sca. The latter are ſituated on the north fide of the 
elert of Sinai, and very Seep and high, but not pro- 
y broad; and though a road is cut all the 
o their ſummits, the aſcent is very difficult 
g. 
The principal rivers are the Euphrates, which 
| waihes the north-caft limits, and the Tigris; both 
which have been already mentioned in the deſcription 
of 1 v:key%a Aſia. Beſides theſe, there are few nvers, 
fountzins, os. ſprings in this country, which is "almoſt 
ſurrounded with ſcas; namely, the Indian Ocean, the 
Red Sex, the gulis of Perſia and Ormus. Roſalgate and 
 Muſlcdon ate the chief capes or promontories. 
| Arabia being ſituated between the 2d, ad, 4th, and 


ab chmates, the longeſt day in the ſouth is about four- 
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teen hours ard an half, and in the north eighteen hours 


and an half. A conſiderable part of this cou ntry lies under 


the torrid zone, andthe tropic of Canger paſſes over Arabia 
Felix; fo that the air is exceſſively dry and hot, and, in 
many places, very unſalutary, particularly near the coaſt. 

The air is ſaid to be the,moſt ſultry and dry in the 
northern parts; and the hot poiſonous winds, which 

tow there as well as in Perſia, often prove fatal to thoſe 
who breathe them. Towards the ſouth, the heat is 
ſomewhat alleviated by the prodigious dews which ge- 
neratly fall in the night, and refreſh the earth. 

'The heat of the climate is greatly increaſed by the 
nature of the ſoil, which, in a great meaſure, conſiſts 
of barren rocky mountains, or ſandy deſerts of prodi- 
gious extent, over which there is no beaten paths; ſo 
that the caravans, obliged by the exceſſive heat to travel 
in the night, and having no tracks, are guided, as at 
fea, by a compaſs, or by the ſtars. * Here,” ſays Dr. 
Shaw, * are no paſtures ſtored with flocks, nor valleys 
ſtanding thick with corn; here are no vineyards or olive- 
yards; but the whole is a loneſome deſolate wilderneſs, 
no otherwiſe diverſified than by plains covered with 
ſands, and mountains that are made up of naked rocks 
and precipices. Neither is this country ever, unleſs 
ſometimes at the equinoxes, refreſhed with rain; and the 
intenſeneſs of the cold in the night is almoſt equal to 
that of the heat in the day.” This, however, is not to 
be underſtood of the ſouthern parts of Arabia, where 
the ſoil, refreſhed by the dews already mentioned, is 
in general exceeding fertile. 

The cultivated lands in the ſouthern parts of Arabia 
Felix, which are chiefly about the towns near the ſea- 
coalt, yield exceeding fine coffee, manna, myrrh, caſſia. 
aloes, balm of Gilead, frankincenſe, ſpikenard, and 
other valuable gums; cinnamon, pepper, and carda- 
moms ; oranges, lemons, pomegranates, figs, dates, 


and other fruits, with a ſmall quantity of corn and 


wine. At Betelfagui the coffee tree is cultivated. 
The Arabian horſes are held in the higheſt eſteem all 


over Europe for their ſwiftneſs and beauty, and pre- 
ferred to thoſe of any other country for ſtallions ; the 


breed of Engliſh horſes, particularly, have been much 


improved by them. The fineſt ſort is in the kingdom 


of Sunnaa, where Mocha is ſituated. But the molt uſe- 


ful animals to the Arabs are their camels and dromeda- 


ries, which are fitted by nature for travelling in parched 
and ſandy deſerts, their ſtomachs being formed in ſuch 
a. manner, that they can from thence throw the water 
up into their throats. This peculiarity enables them 
to travei ſeven or eight days without drinking. It is 
ſaid, that theſe animals can diſtinguiſh the ſcent of wa- 
ter at a conſiderable diſtance, and the inſtant they ſmell 
it ſet out on a ſwift trot, and never ſtop till they reach. 
the ſpot where it is found. 
hundred weight upon their backs, which 1s never taken 
off during the longeſt journeys, for they naturally kneel 
down to reſt, and riſe again with their load. 


Though the Arabs in general are a wandering people, 


and conſequently very little acquainted with commerce; 


They uſually carry eight 


| 


, 


; 
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there is, however, a conſiderable trad 


Mocha by the Engliſh and Dutch con vr] 
there, in coffee, olibanum, myrrh, aloes * 50 
white and yellow arſenic, gum Arabic, Wh, Y PI 
and other drugs. | | | b 1 

As to the inhabitants, they are, i | 3 
ee » "HG are, in common with t 

of the Aſiatics, of a ſwarthy complexion, mid mited 
and thin, with black hair and eyes. They u dr 
be a brave people, excellent horſemen, ien e an: 
foot, expert at the bow and lance, and, fines Arabi: 
came acquainted with fire-arms, good marking reſet 
of them reſide in cities and towns upon the travel 1 
and apply themfelves to trade, and cultirgs 4 * re 
ences; but the far greater part have no ſettly or devi 
tion, roving, with their flocks and herds, fron ung ot 
place, for the conveniency of water and pe inte! 
during their abode in any particular ſpot, the ſend oi 
tents. Among themſelves, and towards ſuch WAR pumbe 
as they receive as friends, they are honel}, 6 e not 
humane; but their general character is that und it 
| booters or rubbers, which the word Arab is (al the nig! 
ply. Their food is chiefly rice, fiſh, herbs/1 the eſco 
fowl, and moſt kinds of fleſh ; but they prefe with thi 
camels. Like the Jews, they always drain bs gen 
from every thing they eat, and abſtain from ing (ira! 
have no ſcales. Their drink is chiefly water Haften 
bet, for they have no ſtrong liquors. „ the 
The habit of the roving Arabs is a kind of H plunde: 
girt about them with a white ſaſh or girdle ; wh merch: 
of them have a veſt of fur or theep {kins over i. r if tra 
likewiſe wear drawers, and ſometimes flipper, Ives, wh 
ſtockings ; and they have a cap or turban on th tion, at 
Many cf them, however, go naked; but Nor is 
are ſo wrapped up, that no part of them can bel for the 
their eyes. | red, I. 
We ſhall now give ſome account of the cararaWQuncer ti 
manner of travelling through the deſerts. a Carav 
implies a company of merchants, travellers, lecca, 
grims, who, for their greater ſecurity, forma et eve 
order to aſſiſt each other in travelling througal Ih army, 
ſerts, which are infeſted by wild Arabs and od abe priz 
ditti. But no caravan can be formed without pl inction. 
the permiſſion in writing of the prince in w vole 
nions the caravan is formed, as well as that on by \ 
through whoſe territories it is to pals. Thele d the 
ſions always expreſs the number of perſons Upon 
riages, and the quantity of merchandiſe, which Eller A 
compoſe the caravan, as well as the merchans A [trip 
the goods belong. They alſo regulate every thing Hi 
to its police and government, during the ney * "A 
Caravans are generally diſtinguiſhed into WP L rd 
the heavy caravans, which are compoſed of & > t 
camels, dromedaries, and horſes ; the light ö E ig1C 
in which there are but few elephants; the com "a 
vans, in which there are none of thoſe unwie®) * s 
and the horſe caravans, in which horſes = 0 Wes 
The heavy caravans are regulated by ; 4 3 
portions ; when there are five hundred cp mn ub 
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camels, a thouſand dromedaries, and 
The eſcort conſiſts of four thou- 
are neceſſary for leading one 


thonſand 
ſand horſes. 
yalry- Two men 


e dromedaries. This multitude of ſervants, to- 
with the officers and paſſengers, whoſe number 
mited, ſerve to ſupport the eſcort, in caſe of an 
and e e the caravan at once more 
| d more I1ecure. a f 
0 princes ſubſiſt principally in robbing; 
brerſe the deſerts in troops, ſo that the caravans 
travel with the greateſt precaution, being drawn 
very regular manner. None ſtray from the ca- 
or deviate from the poſition aſſigned them at their 
ting out. The wandering Arabs, as ſoon as 
Je intelligence of a caravan having entered the 
ſend out ſpies to make the neceſſary obſervations 
number and force of. the eſcort. If they find 
e not able to attack the caravan in form, they 
ound it, in order to pilfer from the merchants 
the night; but, if they think themſelves able to 
the eſcort, they approach boldly, and begin the 
with the utmoſt fury. If the eſcort ſtand firm, 
abs generally fly with the greateſt precipitation; 
ing [trangers to military diſcipline, they hardly 
ly after being once repulſed : but, if the eſcort 
y, the whole is thrown into confuſion, the cara- 
plundered, and the whole convoy, except the 
| merchants, ſold for flaves. It is therefore no 
r if travellers of all kinds, and even pilgrims 
res, who croſs theſe barren tracks from motives 
tion, are ſtruck with terror on entering the de- 
Nor is even the moſt powerful caravan always 
for they have more than once been attacked and 
red, In the year 1750, a body of 50,000 Ara- 
under the command of one of their princes, at- 
a caravan of merchants and pilgrims returning 
Mecca, killed about 60, oo perſons, and plun- 
dot every thing valuable, though eſcorted by a 
IN army, On the ſea-coaſt they are mere pirates, 
Ae prizes of every veſſel they can maſter, with- 
unction. 
Whole commerce of the Indies was former] 
on by caravans ; but, ſince the diſcovery of a 
dy the Cape of Good Hope, the caravan trade 
n upon a decline. The dreadful wars carried on 
7 Alia and Egypt, whereby theſe rich coun- 
a ripped of their wealth and inhabitants, in- 
33 = the exaCtions of the Turks, added 
Sip U rg in Perſia, have almoſt anni- 
Keep 105 ON caravans now croſs the de- 
"jm 8 ws paſs annually to Mecca. on ac- 
rang even theſe begin to decline, be- 
rar S are no longer able to carry on their 
ith India. The roving Arabs raife a 
muon on the caravans ; thoſe which travel from 
C 3 

» MECCA procure an uninterrupted journey f 

y for 


Mderztion of , a | 


| ſeven men for eleven camels, and five men, 
, 


— 


Many of the wild Arabs are ſtill Pagans, but the 
7 5 65 in general profeſs Mahometaniſm. Of this re- 
igion we thall give an account in the Hiſtory of Ma- 
homet, their countryman. | 


Arabia was, in former ages, famous for learning and 


learned men, who were ſkilled in all the liberal arts; and 
many of the Arabian performances in phylic, aſtronomy, 
and mathematics, ſhew the authors have been perfons of 
great genius and application; but there is ſcarcely a coun- 
try at preſent where the people are ſo univerfally ignorant. 
The vulgar language uſed in the three Arabias is the Ara- 
beſk, or corrupt Arabian, which is likewife ſpoken, with 
ſome variation of diale&, over great part of the Eaſt, 
from Egypt to the court of the great mogul. 

The pure old grammatical Arabic, which is ſaid to 
be a dialect of the Hebrew, and, by the people of the 
calt, accounted the richeſt, molt energetic, and copious 
language in the world, is taught in their ſchools as 
Greck and Latin is among Europeans, and uſed by Ma- 
hometans in their worſhip. The books which treat of 
it, ſay, they have no leſs than a thouſand terms to ex- 
preſs the word camel, and hve hundred for that of a ian. 
In this language the Koran was written, and they will 
not ſuffer it tobe read in any other: they look upon it to 
have been the language of Paradiſe, and think no man 
can be maſter of it without a miracle, as conliſting of 
ſeveral millions of words. 


Sir William Jones has lately tranſlated into Engliſh 


ſeven Arabian poems, called the Moalakat, which are 


preſerved in the temple of Mecca, or ſuſpended on its 
walls or gates, and afford a fine ſpecimen of oriental 
poetry, as to the dramatic paſtoral. As a ſpecimen of 
theſe poems may ſerve to gratify the curiotity of our 
readers, and alſo diſplay a lively and entertaining view 
of the Arabian cuſtoms and modes of living, we have 
therefore tranſcribed from one of them the following 
ſtanzas : | 

1. © Deſolate are the manſions of the fair, the ſta- 
tions in Minia, where they reſted, and thoſe where the 
fixed their abodes ! Wild are the hills of Goul, and de- 
ſerted is the ſummit of Rijaam.” 

2, * The canabs of Rayaan are deſtroyed: the re- 
mains of them are laid bare, and ſmoothed by the floods, 
like characters engraved on the ſolid rocks.“ 

„Dear ruins! many a year has been cloſed, 
many a month, holy and unhallowed, has elapſed, ſince 
I exchanged tender vows with the fair inhabitants.” 

The rainy conſtellations of ſpring have made 
their hills green and luxuriant: the drops from the 
thunder clouds have drenched them with profuſe as well 
as with gentle ſhowers :”? 

5. © Showers from every nightly cloud, from every 
cloud veſting the horizon at day-break, and from ever 
evening-cloud, reſponſive with hoarſe murmurs.” (Kc) 

6. © Here the wild eringo- plants raife their heads: 
here the antelopes bring forth their young by the ſides 
of the valley, and here the oſtriches drop their — 

7. he large eyed wild cows lie ſuckling their 

R rn, young 
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young a fe, days old: their young, who will ſoon be- 
come a herd on the plain.“ 

8. l he torrents have cleared the rubbiſh, and dif- 
cloſed the traces of habitations, as the reeds of a writer 
reſlore effaced letters in a book ;*? | 

Or as the black duſt, ſprinkled over the varied 
marks on a fair hand, g to view, with a brighter 
tint, the blue ſtains of woad.“ 

10. 1 ſtood aſking news of the ruins concerning 
their lovely habitants; but what avail my queſtions to 
dreary rocks, WhO anſwer them only by their echo!“ 

11. „In the plains, which now are naked, a po- 
pulous city once dwelled : but they decamped at early 
dawn, and nothing now reinatns but the canals, 
which encircled their tents ; and the Thumaam plants, 
with which they were repaired.” 

3 
the damſels of the tribe departed; when they hid them- 
felves in carriages of cotton, like antelopes in their lair; 
and the tents, as they were ſtruck, gave a piercing ſound!“ 

13. They were conceated in vehicles, whoſe ſides 

were well covered with awnings and carpets, with fine 
ſpun curtains and pictured veſts.“ 
14. © A company of maidens were feated in them, 
with black eyes and graceful motions, like the wild 
heifers of Tudah, or the roes of Wegera, tenderly gaz- 
ing on their young.” 

15. They haſtened their camels till the ſultry va- 
pour gradually ſtole them from thy light, and they feemed 
to pals through a vale, wild with tamariſks, and rough 
with large ſtones, like the valley of Beiſha.” 

The Arabic pater-noſter is as follows: “ Abuna ell- 
adhi f-{imamwat; jetkaddas cimac; tati malacutac : 
tavur:t maichiatic, cama fi- ſſama; kedhalec ala lardh 
aating chobzena kefatna iaum beiaum ; wagfor lena do- 
nubena, wachataina, cama nogfor nachna lemen aca 
doina ; walzs tadechchalna fihajarib; laken mejjina me 
nneſcherir.“ Amen. | 

In thele countries, time is meaſured by hour-glaſſes; 
and, in ſome parts of Arabia Petræa, they have calen- 
dars that were left them by their anceſtors, which are 
xather curious, and in which the ſun's place, the ſemi- 
diurnal and nocturnal arch, the length of the twilight, 
and the hours of prayer, are inſerted in their proper 
columns, and calculated to a moment. 

They know nothing of algebra, or numerical arith- 
me tic, though their anceſtors furniſhed us with the cha- 
racters of the one, and with the name at leaſt of the 
other; yet they have a way of reckoning by putting 
their hands into each other's fleeves, and touching one 
another with a certain joint or finger fo. expreſſively 
that, without even moving their lips, they can conclude 
bargains or agreements. They have, however, if you 
belteve them, ſome wiſe men among them, who are ſo 
Killed in figures as to be able, by certain combinations 
of numbers, to form the moſt wonderful calculations. 

at Arabia is the boaſted ſeat of wonders } 

The principal places and cities in Arabia come next 


under our conlide ration. 
- \ 


„How were thy tender affections raiſed, when 


they hold in the higheſt veneration, believing 


The deſert of Sinai is a beautiful plain t 2 \ 
miles long, and above three in breadth ; i 1 ate: 
the north-eaſt, but, to the fouthward, in cloſe | five 
of the lower eminences of Mount Sinai: nd f 
parts of that mountain make ſuch encroactn The 
the plain as to divide it into two, each ſo g J pn thi 
to be ſufficient to receive the whole [ſraelitifh k ſe, W 

Mount Horeb, where. Moſes Kept the flocks the 
thro, his father. in- law, when he {aw the bum the! 
may be ſeen from Mount Sinai. On theſe pf erect 
are many chapels and cells, poſſeſſed by the Ms, 
Latin monks, who, like the religious at Jen | Tſhn 
pretend to thew the very ſpot. where every ed tt 
remarkable tranſaction recorded in Scripture con 
formed. But theſe pious, frauds gain no cred Ily wr 
ſenſible people. | e neal 

There are few places worthy notice in Ah, houſe 
principal cities are Mecca, Medina, Moch pphet \ 
Muſchat, and Suez; and thoſe only will be c ligion 
The two former are the centre of the devotion lo tha 
Mahometans; and the four latter the principe ther i 
of trade. | | na is {1 

Mecca, the capital of all Arabia, and ce 179m 
being the birth-place of Mahomet, is ſituated ich N. 
miles to the eaſt of the Red Sea, in fo bare ſen ou! 
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that the country round it affords no ſuſtenance 
for man or beaſt; ſo that the city is ſuppliedwil 
&c. by two caravans, which arrive there, oe 
fummer, and the other in the winter, annually 
the water from the ſprings in the town is bitter 
fit to drink, which obliges the inhabitants top 
the rain water in ciſterns. There is indeed 
the neighbourhood, called by the Arabs Zemzen 


the ſame which the angel pointed out to Hag 
her ſon Ichmael was periſhing with thirtt, 1 
grims, who reſort to tläs city, always drink 
water of this well, to which they aſcribe a wud 
fabulous virtues. , It is of a brackiſh talte, and 
eruptions on the bodies of thoſe, who drink it! 
great quantitʒ. | 
Hammam Faraun is the name of a hot ſpring 
rifes by two apertures. out of a rock, at the 
high mountain. It is uſed, in baths by the fel 
ing ſick, who. commonly ſtay forty days for 75 
which their only food is à fruit called Lab 
grows here. The tradition that the Jens i 


way, and that Pharaoh's army was drowned . i : 
occaſioned. this plage to receive the name & 5 ps 00 
Faraun. The * imagine, that Pharaol . 3 
penance at the bottom of this, well. and ba. ch mult 
fulphurcous vapour with which the water Tn ed ex 
nated. 4 <4 | | it are 
The moſque in this city is eſteemed bf er fee 
ficent of any temple in the Word. Its lo 14 eca or 
in form of a dome, and covered with ald, 1 King by 
beautiful towers, of extraordinary height dn ba pc 


ture, make a moſt ſuperb appearance * 
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t diſtance. This temple has an 

2 1 7 window over each; is [i hun- 
5 cubits long, three hundred and fifteen 
* ported by four hundred and 1 Bate 
T he Nlahometans pretend that this moſque is 
the very ſpot where Abraham built his dwel- 

A which has been preſerved ever ſince, and 
the centre of the temple. They call it Al- 
the Holy Houſe, or chapel, and fay, that it 
erected by Adam; but, being deſtroyed by the 
was, by the command-of God, rebuilt by Abra- 
. Tſhmael. It is about fifteen feet long, twelve 
Ind thirty high. The door is of ſilver; the 
| conſtantly covered with hangings of fine ſilk, 


near the bottom, and the other near the top. 
houſe the Mahometans alſo affirm that their 
phet was born, and every Muſſulman is obliged, 
ligion, to viſit it once in his life, or to ſend a 
ſo that the number of pilgrims who annually 
lither is incredible. 

na is ſituated about 250 miles north of Mecca, 
from the Red Sea. It is famous for being the 
ich Mahomet choſe for his reſidence when he 
en out of Mecca, and likewiſe that of his in- 
| The moſque, which contains his ſepulchre, 
Aure of vaſt magnificence, and ſtyled the Moſt 
It is ſupported by 400 ſtately columns, and em- 
| with god filver lamps, continually burning. 
hola, which is but ſmall, is covered with plates 
and under it is raiſed the prophet's tomb of 
arble, encloſed in ſuch a manner that it can 
viewed through windows, made for that pur- 
Id latticed with ſilver. The inſide is enriched 
nes of immenſe value, particularly that part 
$ over the head of the prophet. At the foot of 
n 1s a golden creſcent, the workmanſhip of 
greatly admired, being curiouſly wrought, and 
with precious ſtones. The coffin is covered 
Ih of gold, and over it is a rich canopy of ſilver 
oth which are renewed annually by the baſhaw 
jt, according to the orders he receives, for this 
[rom the grand ſeignior. The camel which car- 
nes a ſort of ſanctity from it, and is never to 
in any drudgery afterwards. The old pall and 
re always cut to pieces, and ſold to the ſuper- 
lahometans as ſacred relics. The place where 


pa nt . 

0 . is ſupported by black marble pillars, and 
50 | ed by a baluſtrade of ſilver, hung with a num- 
F ps of the ſame metal, kept continually burn- 


{numbers of pilgrims reſort to this city, but 
c multitudes as to Mecca for this journey is 
elch by their religion, though ſuch as 
s Fevitled to great privileges, and eſteemed 
4 ter. Chriſtians are forbid approaching 
or Medina within a limited diſtance, on 
Kang burnt alive. 


"52 port town, ſituated on the Red Sea, and 


ly wrou ht, and girt round with two belts of. 


| 


gives name to a kingdom of conſiderable extent along 
the ſouthern coaſt of Arabia. It has four gates and as 
many towers; the buildings are lofty, and tolerably re- 
gular: they are covered with a chinam or ſtucco, that 
gives a dazzling whiteneſs to them. The harbour is 
emicircular, the eircumference of the wall is two miles, 
and there are ſeveral handſome moſques here. This 
City is now the emporium for the trade of all India to 
the Red Sea, and the coffee exported from thence 1s 
eſteemed ſuperior to that of any other place. It has al- 
ready been obſerved, that the Engliſh and Dutch com- 
panies have houſes there, and carry on a conſiderable 
commerce. The only inconvenience they ſuſtain is 
from che violence and ex actions of the Arabian princes; 
for the king's cuſtoms are eaſy, being fixed at three per 
cent. to all Europeans. 

Aden is likewiſe a conſiderable place for trade, on the 
Indian Ocean, being ſituated in the kingdom, about 
120 miles ſouth-eaſt of that city, and not far from the 
Streights of Babelmandel. It ſtands at the foot of ſeveral 
high mountains, on the ſummits of which the Arabians 
have erected five or ſix forts, with ſeveral forti fications, 
to guard the paſſes. This town is well ſupplied with 
good water, and contains about 6000 inhabitants. 

Muſchat, or Moſcat, and Suez, were formerly places 
of conſiderable ſtrength ; but they are now only re- 
markable for the trade carried on with the latter by 
the Turks, and with the former by the Portugueſe. 

The city of Suez ſtands upon the weſtern fide, but 
not juſt upon the weſtern extremity of the Arabian gulf. 
It is not ſurrounded with walls; but the houſes are 
built ſo cloſely together that there are only two pallages 
into the city, of which that neareſt the ſea is open, the 
other ſhut by a very inſufficient gate. The houſes are 
very ſorry ſtructures; the kans being the only ſolid build- 
ings in the city. Hardly any part now remains of the 
caſtle which the Turks built upon the ruins of the an- 
cient Kolſum. Suez 1s very thinly inhabited : amon 
its inhabitants are ſome Greeks, and a few families 5 
Copts; but, about the time of the departure of the fleet, 
it is crowded with ſtrangers. 

The ground lying around it is all one bed of rock, 
ſlightly covered with ſand; ſcarce a plant is to be ſeen 
any where in the neighbourhood ; trees, gardens, mea- 
dows, and fields, are entirely unknown at Suez, 
is the only article of proviſions plentiful here. All 
other neceſſaries of life, for both men and the domeſtic 
animals, are brought from afar, from Cairo, which 
is three days journey from Suez ; Mount Sinai, at the 
diſtance of ſix days journey; or Ghaſſo, at the diſtance 
of ſeven. There is not a ſingle ſpring of water. 

Ship-building is the chief employment of the inhabi- 
tants; although wood and iron, and all the other ma- 
terials, are to be brought from Cairo upon camels, and 
are conſequently very dear. The ſhips built at Suez 
have a very awkward rudder, made of a large beam, 
the uſe of which 1s dangerous and inconvenient, 
governor of Suez was a bey from Cairo; and he kept a 
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very numerous houſehold. He was a Mahometan by 
birth, and the ſon of a ſugar- merchant. This account of 
Suez is extracted from Mr. Niebuhr's Travels through 


Arabia, publiſhed in 1792. 


Mr, Niebuhr, in his travels through Arabia, has 
given the following deſcription of the city of Loheia in 
that country. 
centuries : that its founder and patron was a Maho- 
metan faint, called Schiech Saled, who built a hut on 
the ſhore where Loheia now ſtands, and ſpent there 
the reſt of his days as a hermit. After his death, a 
kabbet, or houſe of prayer, was raiſed over his tomb ; 
and it was afterwards, by degrees, embelliſhed and en- 
dowed. Some devout perſons, imagining that. it would 
be a great happineſs to them to ſive near the remains of 
ſo holy a perſon, built huts for themfelves about his 
tomb. Nearly at the fame time, the harbour of Ma- 
rabea, a neighbouring city, in which a governor re- 
ſided, was filled up. The inhabitants, upon this, deſert- 
ed their city, and ſettled at Loheia, whither the feat 
of government was alſo transferred, 

he territory of Loheia is arid and barren. The 
harbour is ſo indifferent, that even the ſmalleſt veſ- 
fets are obliged to anchor at a great diſtance from the 
City; and when the tide 1s at ebb, laden boats cannot 
approach near it. Notwithſtanding this diſadvantage, 
a conſiderable trade in coffee is carried on from Lo- 
heia; the coffee 1s brought from the neighbouring hills, 
and expoſed in one large heap for ſale. This coffee is 
not reputed to be ſo good as that which comes from 
Beit el Fakih, and is ſhipped at Mocha and Hodeida : 
but coffee is to be purchaſed here upon more reaſonable 
terms, and the carriage to Jidda coſts leſs, 

Loheia, although without walls, 1s not entirely de- 
Twelve towers, guarded by ſoldiers, ſtand 
Theſe towers reſemble 
: the 
to 
them upon ladders. Only one of thofe towers, and 
that newly built by Emir Farhan, is ſuch as to admit 
of being defended by cannons : the reſt are fo ill built, 
that the Arabs of Haſchid, ſome time ſince, made their 
way through them, and ſet fire to the city. 

Several of the houfes in Loheia are built of ſtone; 
but the greater part are huts conſtructed in that 
faſhion which is common among the Arabs. The 
walls are of mud, mixed with dung, and the roof 1s 
thatched with a fort of graſs, which is very common 
there. Around the walls within, are a range of beds 
made of ſtraw, on which, notwithitanding their ſim- 
plicity, a perſon may either fit or lie commodiouſly 
enough. Such a honfe is not large enough to be di- 
vidad into ſeparate apartments; it has ſeldom win- 
do's, and its door is only a ſtraw mat. When an 
Arab has a family and cattle, he builds for their ac- 
commodgation ſeveral ſuch huts, and enclofes the whole 
with a ſtrung wooden fence. { he population of the 
cities vt Arabia, therefore, cannot be proportionate to 


at equal diſtances round 1t. 
thoſe in ſome of the imperial cities of Germany 


He tells us it has ſtood only for three | 


| their extent. The water of Loheia 


| caſtles is called Kalla Tojar, and the ſmalia 


— — 


IS Very * 


is brought from a diſtance: the beſt c ant 
leagues and a half from-the city. The con ag 
drink from a well, which is a. league a: = 
Within two leagues of Loheia, is a ſmaj 1 ; 10 
affords conſiderable quantities of mineral ſalt, © A e 

The city of Mocha, built about four centur = 
ſtands in a very dry and barren, ſituation, Ivy Cl 
tions are the walls that ſurround it, ſome * * l 
the way to Muſa, which are dignified with thy =. 
caſtles, and two other caſtles of the ſame ſort u 1 ark 
two arms of the harbour. The greateſt of Ry n ent! 


> inde 
ander! 
defi; 
them. 


Abdurrah, from the names of two fyints, hy 
theſe two places. They are provided with f 
pieces of cannon. | 


The houſes in the city are built of ſtone, Me (x1 
are handſome: however, there are others, , 1a! 
and without the walls, no better than the Meer pe 
mon through all the Tehama. Tn the eim born 
city are abundance of date trees, and many ag Coreiſ 
gardens. | s in A 

The northern parts of Arabia being ſubje( early | 
Turks, are governed by baſhas of their bis un 
The inland country is under the juriſdiion off nto Sy: 
petty princes, denominated Xerifs and Imanz, i hough 
ſpiritual as well as temporal affairs, ſeem to lens. on 


lute, guiding themſelves by no other laws thy 
found in the Koran, and the comments upon it 
wandering Arabs are governed by ſheikhs and! 
A ſheikh ſuperintends a particular collection d 
which are called dow-wars ; but an emir rules 
whole tribe, and, conſequently, their authoriye 


es, An 


e conte 
anim 
imagin 


to many of theſe dow-wars. There is one di bich v 
by the title of grand-emir, who is in ſome nd anin 
ſuperior to the reſt, tho” his authority is often di among 
The Arabs have no ſtanding regular mi were 
their chief commands both the perſons and e ſurm 
the ſubjeRs, as the neceſſity of affairs requires he mear 
people are diſtributed into ſeveral clans; Wlervant 
whole number of inhabitants are ſuppoſed to wvelled 
to about two millions. nor. 
kceixed 
took hi! 
Tux HISTORY or Tas ARAB», de 
MAHOMET,. raziz PROPHET. Ma 
THE Arabs, even from the earlieſt tim me and 
been a free and independent people. It 1 Quifitior 
of their great anceſtor Iſhmael, that his hand! of his 
againft every man, and every man's hand oh L of a 
Fnis rediction has been remarkably ſufle ered 
Arabs ars ſtill wanderers in their native coun9 heme, 
owe no ſubjection to anv but their emits * l this ft 
or chiefs of eactfitincrant tribe. Robbers by f. wong 
they conſider the property of OE (ranges 8 0 
own; and their ferocity, added to the inalbe lim | 
ture of their extenſive deſerts, has much te perfor, 
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ge carried on by caravans to India. In the 
ee deed a great 
of antiquity, the Arabs were indee 
a 1 cople ; they had kings-of their own, and 
7 Ninus chiefly owed the conqueſt of 
but inteſtine commotions, and civil Wars 
mmenced among themſelves, and their different 
erer ſince continued under a kind of- patri- 
dovernment. Neither the Perſians under Cyrus, 
keks under Alexander, the Romans under their 
tunate generals, the I artars under Tamerlane, 
Turks in their greateſt height of power, could 
\ entire conqueſt of Arabia. Part of that coun- 
indeed. ſubdued 3 but the greater number of 
andering tribes ſtill preſerved fheir independency, 
gefance to all the force that could be ſent 
them. i 
he ſixth century, about the year 396, the great 
r Mahomet appeared, and changed for a time 
ater part of the Arabian ſyſtem of government. 
s born at Mecca, and deſcended from the tribe 
Coreiſchites, eſteemed the molt ancient and il- 
s in Arabia; but his parents were very poor. 
early part of his life, he was employed as a fac- 
his uncle, Abuteleb, and in that capacity tra- 
nto Syria, Paleftine, and Egypt. Subtle by na- 
jough deſtitute of learning, he made many ob- 
dns. on the different religions profeſſed in thoſe 
es, and the various ſects into which they were 
He perceived that moſt of the fundamental 
es of theſe different ſects were the ſame, and 
e conteſted tenets which had given riſe to ſuch 
Il animoſities, were trifling in themſelves, and 
imagined that it would be caſy to form a reli- 
Ich would unite them all, and remove thoſe 
nd animoſities which had produced ſo many diſ- 
among mankind. But his poverty and want of 
g were obltacles which he was at firſt in no ca- 
lo ſurmount. 
he mean time his uncle died, and Mahomet be- 
ſervant to a rich Syrian merchant, and for ſome 
avelled with his caravans into different parts of 
tor. Cadija, the wife of Mahomet's maſter, 
Ecived her ſervant with pleaſure, and at his 
wok him to her bed. This fortunate incident 
done of the obſtacles to Mahomet's ſcheme ; 
now polſeſſed of wealth ſufficient for his pur- 
E nei, was not to be purchaſed with mo- 
aun ; N alone could procure that valu- 
Ins: on thoſe were incompatible with the 
Mp gn. Enterpriſing by nature, and 
* ak ot ambition peculiar to himſelf, 
) moment he delayed the execution 
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he | Tn a loſs to the world as well as to him- 

* 3 Wy of perturbation he diſcovered, that a 
> MS own ſervants was poſſeſſed of the 


dl | 
e ſo greatly wanted, and whi 
m from atte 


perfoum. This 
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d, Al ch had hitherto 
Ypting the work he was ſo de- 
perſon's name was Sergius, a. 
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conformable to their different profeſſions. 


Neſtorian monk, a perſon of great parts and learning; 
but ſuch a libertine in his conduct, that he had been 
expelled the convent, and taken ſhelter among the 
Arabs. It has been diſputed whether Mahumet's 
ſcheme, for eſtabliſhing a new religion, was the effect 
of enthuſiaſm or ambition; the latter is generally be- 
lieved: perhaps both had a ſhare. | 
However that be, the monk cordially embraced” the 
offers of Mahomet ; but, at the ſame time, rightly ob- 
ſerved, that it would be very difficult, perhaps impoſſi- 
ble, to eſtabliſh a new religion, without pretending to 
a divine ſanction. Mahomet perceived the juitneſs of 
the remark, and, ever fruitful in reſources, determined 
to turn a natural calamity to his own: advantage. He 
had long been afflicted with epileptic fits, and pretended 
that theſe were. only trances, into which he was thrown 
at the ſight of the angel Gabriel, who was often ſent 


T 3 
* 


from heaven to reveal the will of the Almighty, and 


which he was commanded to publiſh to the world. 
But leſt the truth of this ſtory ſhould be ſuſpected, he 
lived a very auſters and abſtemious life, which ſoon 
rocured him a character for ſanQtity, far ſuperior to 
that of any of his neighbours. This gave a: ſanction. 
to his pretenſions; his followers increaſed. daily both 
in number and enthuſiaſm, and Mahomet now thought 
roper to make an open declaration of his miſſion. 
He aſſerted, that he was a prophet ſent from God into- 
the world to teach his law, and compel mankind to 
obſerve it. Alarmed at the pretenſions of this enthu- 
ſiaſtical ifnpoſtor, and dreading the tatal conſequences 
generally attending popular inſurrections, the magi- 
{trates of Mecca determined to put a final period to ihe 
growing! evil, by taking off the bigotted leader. But 
the requiſite ſecrecy was not obſerved: Mahomet was 
appriſed of their intentions, and fled, with a few of his 
faithful followers, to Medina. This flight, which: 
happened in the tenth year of his miniſtry. the Maho- 
metans uſe as an epocha' in the computation of, time, 

calling it by the Arabic word, Hepira, i, e the flight. 
The fame of Mahomet had reached Medina ſome: 
years before he was obliged to take refuge in that city; 
ſo that the inhabitants received him with open arms. 
Aſſiſted by his faithful companion the monk, Mahomet. 
now applied himſelf to form a ſyſtem of religion that. 
ſhould extend to all the neighbouring nations, and be 
At the ſame: 
time, he was very careful to render it agreeable to the: 
prejudices of mankind. He knew that ſenſual enjoy- 
ments were much better adapted to the generality o? 
the people, than ſpiritual; and therefore promiſed- 
them every delight that human. nature is capable of. 

enjoying. | tbo 

he fundamental principle on which Mahomet' 
erected the ſuperſtructure of his religion was, that there 
has been from the beginning of the world but one irve- 
orthodox belief, which conſiſts in acknowledging one, 
true God only, and obeying the precepts of ſuch mi- 
niſters and prophets as he ſhall, from time to time, 
fend-. 
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ſend into the world, to reveal his will to mankind. 
Upon this foundation, he pretended. to be a prophet 
ſent into the world to reform the abuſes crept into re- 
ligion, and to reduce it to its original ſimplicity. He 
added, that as the endeavours of Moſes and Chriſt 
were rendered abortive, God had ſent him, as his laſt 
and preateſt prophet, with a more ample commiſſion 
than either Moſes or Chriſt: were intruſted with. 
Theirs were confined to perſuaſion only, but his ex- 
tended to force. The ſword was to effect what preach- 


ing and miracles had endeavoured in vain : the divine 


law was to be propagated by force, and the throne of 
the faithful founded on the blood of unbelievers. The 
bounds of this kingdom were to be the ſame with thoſe 
of the world, and all the nations of the world were to 
be governed by the ſceptre of Mahomet. But as theſe 
conqueſts could not be made without danger, Mahomet 
promiſed, that thoſe who ventured their lives in eſta- 
bliſhing his kingdom, ſhould enjoy the ſpoils and poſ- 
ſeſſions of their enemies, as a reward in this life, and, 
after death, a paradiſe of all ſenſual enjoyments, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of love. He added, that thoſe who died in 
propagating the faith, would enjoy a diſtinguiſhed place 
in paradiſe, experience pleaſures peculiarly intenſe, and 
vaſtly ſuperior to the reſt of mankind. Theſe par- 
ticulars, together with the doctrine of predeſti nation, 
and a prohibition of drinking ſpirituous liquors, formed 
the principal articles of Mahomet's creed; and were 
written by the monk already mentioned, in a book 
called the Koran, or Alkoran, by way of eminence 
above all other writings. 

The Koran was no ſooner publiſhed, than Maho- 
met's followers increaſed in a very aſtoniſhing manner. 
His doctrine was ſoon propagated in diſtant countries. 
Arians, Jews, and Pagans abandoned their former reli- 
gion, and became Mahometans. The contagion ſpread 
ina very rapid manner over Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and 
Perſia; and Mahomet, from a deceitful, impotent im- 
paſtor, became one of the moſt powerful monarchs of 
his age. He died three years after his conqueſt of 
Mecca, in the ſixty-third year of his age, and in. the 
year 629. His ſucceſſors purſued the plan of their 
prophet, and exerted themſelves in propagating his re- 
ligion by the ſword. | 

It may not be improper in this place to preſent the 
reader with a chronological account of the caliphs, 
from Mahomet, founder of the Arabian empire. 


CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT of the CalIPEsõ, 
SUCCESSORS of ,MAHOMET. 


Eleventh year of the hegira, and 633d of the Chriſtian 
æra. Abubeker caliph. *s 

Thirteenth of the hegira, and 634th of the Chriſtian 
ra. Omar. 

Chriſtian æra 643, Othman. 
Hegira 35, Chriſt. æra 655 Hali, kinſman of Mahomet 
40z — 660 Hailan 21 11 


41, Chriſt. Xra 661, Moawiyah, fr 1 


679 Yezi 
68g Moawiyah II. 


- 684 Abdalmelek 


716 Soliman 
718 Omar II. 


723 Heſcham 


— 743 Yezid III. 


- 744 Merwan IT. the la 


month of the year, was the eighth 
of his race, the eighth Abaſlian caliph, aſcenk 
throne in the 218th year of the hegira, comm 
his troops eight times in perſon, reigned eight 
eight months, and eight days, died in the fonys 
year of his age, had-eight ſons and eight daught 
left exactly eight millions of gold in his trealur, 


Hegira 227, Chriſt. xra 842 Wathek Billak 


in the eighth 


— 279, + 


i 


— 


— 1074 Moſtadi 

— 1094 Moſtader 
—1118 ere 

— 1135 Raſched 

Frag 4 Moktaphi II. ® 


— 1160 Moſtanged 
— 170 Moktadi 


| f of the Om 


g Merwan 


705 Waled 


721 Yezid 11, 
742 Waled II. 
744 Ibrahim 


race of the Omm 
752 Abul Abbas, rt 
houſe of Abbas 
754 Abu Giaffar Alma 
755 Mahadi 
785 Hadi | 
786 Haroun al Raſlid 
809 Amin 
813 Mamon 
833 Motaſſen, who wa 


Japanel 
adron 
Ma... 


hilipp 
loincc 
banda, « 


849 Motawakel wp 

861 Montaſſer „ Kc. 

862 Moſtain IH 

866 Motaz a 1 

869 Mothadi 

870 Motamed Pam 

892 Mothaded es 

go2 Moktaphi * 

908 Mocktader ile 

938: Ganer Name 

934 Rhadt | Ruftian 

941 Motaki 

944 Moſtakfi 

945 Mothi : E. 

973 Thal 

8 E iflan 
— 1031 Caiem it emp 


rillah 
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iiſt æra 1179 Naſſer 
. ud Ne 


. 1226 Moſtanſer 
32 1242 Moſtazem, 36th and laſt 
oY grand Abaſlian caliph. 


caliphs of Egypt and Arabia, under the names 
"ns and Moors, extended their conqueſts into 
parts of Europe. They reduced great part of 
France, Italy, and the iſlands in the Mediter- 


ranean, The caliphs of Perſia turned their arms to the 
eaſt, and conquered ſeveral countries; the Tartars, 
under Tamerlane, carried their conqueſts into China 
and the Indies; and the Turks reduced the Greek em- 
pire, and made Conſtantinople the ſeat of their 
oat hy rg | 

n this rapid manner was the Mahometan religion 
propagated in various parts of the world; it is ſtill 
profeſſed by a conſiderable part of mankind, and eſta- 
bliſhed in various countries. 


CHAP. XVII. 


- ASIATIC, oR INDIAN and ORIENTAL ISLANDS. 


TABLE or THE ASIATIC and ORIENTAL ISLANDS. | 
Iſlands. | Towns. | Sq. M Trade with or belong to. 

hipaneſe Iſleess. Jeddo, Meaco.....---- 138,000 | Dutch 
114460. ccc 00. ——— Spain 
PTPTG!WÄwööͤ IIS ICSD Tien. 17,000 Chi 

B > 2 Kiontcheow....c---c 11,900 j _ 

hilippines.- ops wh ooo codec Er Cr, 133,700 | Spain 

lolucca, or Clove Iſles Victoria Fort, Ternate Dutch 

Banda, or Nutmeg Iſles r VVV Dutch 
byna { ſurrounding the). | Amboyna...... 3 400 Dutch 

s { M olucca J. „%% c 00 68,400 [Dutch 

%% % ̃ Äm c | 10,400 | Dutch 

A0 Borneo, Caytongee 228,000 | All nations 
unda Iſles4 Sumatra Achen, Bencoolen 129,000 | Engliſh and Dutch 
|: x PANE „ Batavia, Bantam 38,230 Dutch 

Andaman and Nicobar Iſles . | Andaman; Nied: All nations 

We oo nonennecoSennnnetonccns 00“. O—— 27,730 Dutch 

IR... „„ J ucnieby tn ----- | All nations 

3 ——ã— 225252555 * p25 Bombay „ +---» | Engliſh 

Kurile Iles, and thoſe in the Sea 

ö 1— lately diſcovered by 

—!;;ͤ 8 % ͤ t JJ et ws dts Ruſſia | 


: EMPIRE or JAPAN. 


: Hands of which this extenſive and opu- 

nt re is compoſed, are called Japan, or 

* A. Tonſa, and Dezima. They are ſitu- 

8 miles eaſt of China, and extend from 

d the 85 bo deg. of north lat. and from the 
bh Fe, th deg. of caſt long. 

«ants call this empire Niphon, the 


| pe chief iſland the Chineſe term it Siphon; 
yr give 1t the general appellation of 
$ rſt diſcovered between the years 1535 


and 1548, by the Portugueſe, who were afterwards 
expelled from this gainful trade by the Dutch. 

Japan being ſituated between the fourth and ſeventh 
climates, the ſun riſes with them about eight hours 
before it does with us. The ſea breezes greatly miti- 
gate the heat in ſummer, but they add to the exceflive 
coldneſs in winter, and render the ſeaſons in general 
excecdingly unſettled. The rains in ſummer are very 
violent, and ſtorms of thunder and lightning, and 
dreadful hurricanes, frequently happen, to the great 
detriment of the country: earthquakes are alſo very 
common here, EG tobe: oy 
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The ſoil, and likewiſe the animal and vegetable pro- 


ductions of Japan, are much the ſame with thoſe in 
China. The earth yields Indian and other corn, fine 
rice, millet, and various other grain, beſides ſeveral 
kinds of fruits: likewiſe flowers and herbs, particu- 
larly excellent tea. The mountains, woods, and fo- 
re{ts are well. ſtocked with horſes, ſheep, oxen, hogs, 
elephants, wild beaſts, buffaloes, deer, &c. 
he rivers, which afford plenty of fiſh, are gene- 
rally exceeding rapid, and many dreadful cataracts fall 
from the mountains. The principal rivers are the 
Ujingava, whoſe waters are ſo furious, that no bridge 
can bo built over it; the Corric, that takes its name 
from the province in which it riſes; and the Aſkagava, 
remarkable for its depth and perpetual fluctuation. 
The chief lake, called Citz, 1s 100 miles in length, 
and twenty in breadth. It is formed by the conflux of 


ſeveral rivers, and di ſembogues itſelf into the ſea on 


the ſouth-welt ſide of the iſland. 

The mountains in this empire are very numerous, 
moſt of the iſlands of which it is compoſed being ſur- 
rounded by them; one in particular, in Niphon, is of 
ſuch a prodigious height, that though its diſtance from 
the ſhore 1s fiſty-four miles, it may be diſcerned twice 
that diſtance by veſſels at ſea; and ſome authors are of 
opinion that it is higher than the famous peak at Te- 
neriffe. Indeed, this may with more propriety be 
called a cluſter of mountains, and among them are 
eight dreadful volcanoes, which burn with ſuch prodi- 
gious fury, that the country is often deſtroyed for ſe- 
veral miles round. Some of the mountains yield mines 


of gold, ſilver, copper, tin, lead, iron, and various other 


metals; while others abound with ſeveral forts of mar- 
ble and precious ſtones. The mountains in the iſland 
of Niphon alſo afford great variety of medicinal waters 
of different degrees of heat; one of which is ſaid to be 
as hot as burning-oil. Several rivers and brooks have 
their fources among them, ſoine of which fall in gen- 
tle caſcades, whillt others form dreadful cataracts. 
The ſeas ſurrounding theſe iſlands produce great quan- 
tities of red and white coral, and pearls of great value, 
with a profuſion of ſea-plants and beautiful ſhells. 
Many dangerous whirlpools are formed in theſe ſeas, 
which make a terrible noiſe, and, at low water, ſwal- 
low up the largeſt veſſels, if they atteiapt to croſs 
them. | 

The complexions of the Japaneſe are in general yel- 
lowiſh, although ſome few, chiefly women, are almoſt 
white, Their narrow eyes, and high eyebrows, are 
like thoſe of the Chineſe and Tartars, and their noſes 
are ſhort and thick. Their hair is univerſally black. 

They a:e very ingenious mechanics, and greatly ex- 
cel the Chinele-in ſuch works as are common in both 
empires; particularly in the beauty, goodnefs, and va- 
riety of their ſilks, cottons, and other ſtuffs, and in the 
porcelain and Jacquered wares. Both the temper and 
workmanſhip of their ſcimitars, ſwords, mutkets, &c. 
are ſuperior to any other made in theſe caltern parts. 
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by doth ſexes equally. 


and polite; obedient to parents, reſpectful toſy 
and honeſt in their dealings; fo that, though d. 


variety of drugs, which as well as their ta 
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Their architecture is in the ſame ſtyle a thay F 
but they affect rather uſefulneſs than grand " 
houſes, which are built with upright pot, a 
wattled with bamboo, plaſtered both oo 
within, and whitewaſhed : they general] 1 
ſtories; but the uppermoſt is low, and 00 J 
bited. The roots are covered with Pantiles 1 
heavy, but neatly made. The floors are cen 
feet from the ground, and covered with g 
which mats are laid. They have no kamin 
rooms, not even beds. They fit down on ha 
upon mats. Their victuals are ſerved up g 
board, near the floor, one diſh at a time. Tye 
rors are not fixed up as ornamental furniture, | 

Their dreſs is ſimilar to that of the Chin 
more neat and elegant, and generally of Glk of tradeſn 
The women of faſhion, eſpecially the young een m 
adorn themſelves with flowers, feathers, I bme p 
but are ſeldom ſeen abroad, or even at home, fortific 
except their own people, without a veil. Fang princip 
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They are naturally cleanly; in their mana 


nal laws are ſevere, puniſhments are ſeldom} 
ed. Commerce, manufactures, and agricultur| 
here. | 

The forces of Japan, in time of war, ang 
490,000 foot, and 40,000 horſe ; and the annul 
nues have been computed at thirty-ſix millions 
The government, like that of all the ealtemy 
is deſpotic ; but the power of the emperor isg 
exerciſed with clemency. 

The principal commodities exported from jy 
rice, ſilk, and cotton; fine porcelain and ls 
wares, gold, {ilver, copper wrought and in by 
ſteel, and other. metals; rich turs, tea of A 
much finer and better cured than that of Ching 
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genuine, well dried, and careſully preſerved: 
and other precious ſtones, pearls. of exquilit 
coral, ambergris, &c. 

All trade with the Europeans, except the Þ 
prohibited, and even the Hollanders are a. 
have only one factory, which is at Nagalacth 
iflland of Dezima, where there is an excel 
bour. Nor are they permitted to converſe vil 
the inhabitants, but ſuch as are appointed 
vernor, except the ſix weeks of open trad, 
Japaneſe reſort from all parts of the empire „ 
where they open booths furniſhed with the i 
chandife of their country. f 

In the city of Meaco, in 45 deg: 28 win 
and 138 deg. 15 min. eaſt long. which is » 
the capital of Japan, is a coloſſus of gilt cake k Ing 1 
digious dimenſions. It is feated in N a 0 
in breadth, and ſeventy in height. Thet ; * are 
enormous ſtatue is fourteen inches in die utch ce 


— . . 1 
other parts in proportion fifteen men can 
its head. 


. or Veddo, is now the metropolis of the 


and the moſt conſiderable city in Japan. It is 
} populous, and contains the palace of the em- 
ot twelve miles in circumference. This 


1 above two, the moſt conſiderable city 


i Oſacco, which is ſituated at the mouth of 
edogawa, about fifteen leagues from Meaco, 
"deg. 15 min. north lat. and 137 deg. 20 min. 
t Tt is deemed the principal ſea-port in the 
End is filled with an incredible number of mer- 
tradeſmen, mechanics, eccleſiaſtics, &c. It is 
een miles in circuit, contains many elegant 
ſome palaces belonging to the nobility, and is 
fortified. iS 52 25 

principal commodities of Japan have been al- 
ntioned: and it may not be improper to add, 
people in the world equal the Japaneſe in the 
of their dealings; no fraud of any kind is prac- 
heir commodities are genuine, not the leaſt 
ton is uſed. Cautious and faithful themſelves, 
ect the ſame treatment from others. All com- 
are exported and imported duty free. But if 
Ind goods are found on board any trading veſ- 
e wares are either adulterated or damaged, and 
ry concealed, or any fraud be diſcovered in the 
the offenders are always puniſhed in the ſevereſt 


> ſeaſon when the Dutch fleet is expected, cen- 
e placed on the hills to give timely notice of 
oach of any thips ; and boats are immediately 
with proper officers, who take care that no 
any kind be carried on with the natives, till 
kithon to trade arrives from the emperor : even 
greateſt regularity is obſerved, fix only of the 
are permitted to go on ſhore at one time; and 
manner they ſucceed each other during the time 
is open. By this wife conduct, all diſorders 
nown ; trade is carried on in a fair and open 
all frauds and deceptions, which generally re- 
n hurry and confuſion, are prevented; and the 
conducted in a manner that gives entire ſatiſ- 
0 both parties. 
5 ihe ſugars, ſpices, and manufaQured goods 
de Dutch ſend to Japan, they carry thither an- 
pn ards of 200,000 doe-ſkins, and more than 
| lides, the greatelt part of which they get 
| Ay they pay-for them in money. The 
= K ey export from theſe iſlands, both for 
mu LlUrope, conſiſts in goo cheſts of copper, 


f 4 9 

j 3 120 pounds, and from 25 to 30, O00 
1 A it of camphire. Their profits on imports 
p ae vatued at forty or forty-five per cent. 


wen company do not pay duty in Japan, ei- 


It is one of the principal idols of 


n 35 deg. 48 min. north lat. and 144 deg. 10 
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ther on their exports or imports, they ſend an annual 
preſent to the emperor, conſiſting of cloths, chintz, 
ſuccotas, cottons, ſtuffs, and trinkets. | 

The Japaneſe are the groſſeſt of all idolaters; nor 
does it appear that they ever had any notion of a Su- 
preme Being: they believe the world to have exiſted 
from all eternity; and that the gods they worſhip were 
once men, who lived upon earth ſeveral thouſand 
years, and were at laſt, as a reward for their piety, 
mortification, and voluntary death, raiſed to that height 
of power and dignity they now poſleſs. They are ſo 
irreconcileable to Chriſtianity, that it is commonly ſaid, 
the Datch, who are the only Europeans with whom 
they now trade, pretend themſelves to be no Chriſtians, 
and humour the people in the moſt abſurd ſuperſtitions ; 
inaſmuch as it is ſaid, that a ſtranger is not ſuffered to 
land in any part of the empire, unleſs he firſt publicly 
renounces the Chriſtian religion. But notwithſtanding 
this ſhameful compliance of the Dutch, the natives are 
very ſhy and rigorous in all their dealings with them. 

The Japaneſe are not remarkable for uſeful learning, 
aſtrology being the art in 1 ſtudied among them. 
There are, however, a vaſt number of univerſities, in 
which the prieſts preſide, diſperſed all over the empire: 
they are finely ſituated, richly endowed, accommodated 
with all the conveniencies of life, and furniſhed with 
large libraries. Theſe people are much addicted to po- 
etry, muſic, and painting; and are faid to excel in the 
firſt, both with regard to the ſtyle, imagery, and har- 
mony of the cadence. They are better painters than 
the Chineſe, but greatly inferior to the European artiſts. 
Their language has ſome affinity to that of China, but 
appears, from its various dialects, to have been origi- 
nally compounded of that and other languages, uſed by 
the various nations that firſt peopled theſe iflands. 

With reſpect to their hiſtory, the Japaneſe annals of 
early times are filled with ſuch inconſiſtent abſurdities, 
and ridiculous fables, that no dependence can be placed 
on them, till about 660 years before Chriſt, which is 
their common æra; and, according to which, our pre- 
ſent year 1793 is with them the year 2453; it is like- 
wiſe to be obſerved, that the Japaneſe year begins the 
neareſt new moon, which either precedes or follows the 
5th day of February. 

The hiſtories of Japan, written by the natives, take 
very little notice of the policy, virtues, vices, or tranſ- 
actions of their monarchs, but are filled with an ac- 
count of their deſcent, names, birth, ſucceſſion, length 
of reign, &c. 

The following chronicle of the more recent princes 
of Japan, is taken from their own hiſtorians. | 

1. Taycho. This monarch was of a very mean ex- 
traction, but in his youth raiſed himſelf to be butler to 
a tributary prince, and by dint of valour and merit 
was at length exalted to the cuboſhip. He was the firſt 
monarch who obliged the petty kings and great lords 
to attend upon him perſonally, and ſuffer their wives 


and kindred to reſide in his palace, as hoſtages for their 


fidelity ; 
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fidelity; by which prudent policy he ſtruck at the 
very root of that rebellious ſpirit ſo eommon in Japan, 


and put an end to the poſſibility of raiſing inſurrettions. | 


He expelled the Portugueſe from Japan, prohibited their 
ever aſter trading with his ſubjects, and began the firſt 
erſecution againſt the Chriſtians. He died on the 6th of 
Jecember, A. D. 1598. After his deceaſe he was 
deified, and called the Second Mars of Japan. 

2. Qnanbacundono, the nephew of Taycho, is ac- 
counted the thirtieth Cubo, as he reigned for ſome 
time in conjunction with his uncle; but having diſo- 
bliged that movarch, he was ordered to rip up his own 
bowels, the moſt honourable method of ſuffering death 
in Japan. 

3. Fide-Jori, the ſon of Taycho, began his 'reign 
at fix years of age; during his minority, the affairs 
of government were conducted by his father-in-law, 
Ijejas, for Fide-Jori had been contracted in his in- 
fancy to a daughter of that nobleman, who traiterouſly 
deprived him of his crown and life, after a reign of 
fourteen years. 

4. Ijejas-Samma, having uſurped the throne, made 
the following articles the principal objects of his reign. 
1. The total extirpation of the Portugueſe from Japan, 
2. The prohibition of any of his ſubjects from leaving 
the empire, and recalling thoſe who were in foreign 
parts. g. 1he publication of ſevere edicts againſt gam- 
ing, luxury, and duelling. 4 The granting a Dutch 
factory to be eſtabliſhed in Japan. 

It may be proper to obſerve here, that the perſecu- 
tion againſt the Chriſtians in Japan, both natives and 
foreigners, was Carried on with ſuch horrid cruelty, 
that in the ſpace of the four firſt years of the reign of 
this monareh, 20,570 perſons were maſſacred. Not- 
withſtznding which, in the two ſucceeding years, after 
the churches had been {hut, and the public profeſſing 
of Chriſtianity prohibited, the Jefuits, by their private 
endeavours, made 12,000 profelytes; and when any of 
theſe were detected, they not only abſolutely refufed to 
abjure the Chriſtian faith, but readily ſubmitted to 
death, and ſuffered martyrdom with altoniſhing con- 
ſtancy. And indeed the perſecution continued forty 
ears, reckoning from its commencement, in the reign 
of Taycho, with unremitting cruelty, before Chritti- 
anity could be totally exterminated. Ijejas reigned about 
five years alter the death of Fide-Jori, and died at about 
ſeventy years of age. 

5 j ide-Tada, the grandſon of the above monarch, 
as we have already interred, continued the perſecution, 
till at length the Chriſtians, driven to the utmoſt deſpair, 
retired to the number of 47,000, to the caſtle of Sima- 
bara, in the iſland of Ximo, where they determined to 


defend themſelves to the laſt extremity. The Japaneſe 


army laid ſiege to the place, which held out tor three 
months; but at length was compelled to furrender on 
the 12th of April 1638, when the Chriſtians were all 
put to the {word. 

This monarch reigned eighteen years, and was ſuc- 
cecded by his fon, 
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6. Ijemitz. This emperor rei þ 
years, and was ſucceeded by, OY 
7. Tjetznako. This monarch, who waz 


the former, reigned thirty years, and lef; the 


his ſon, 


8. Tſinajos. This prince was the lag ſa 


narch that we have any authentic account qt 

upon the throne when the Dutch ambaſſador 
Japan, in the year 1692, being then forty-thn 
of age, and having reigned thirteen years; he 
great philoſopher, a ſtrict obſerver of the In 
ceedingly humane and benevolent, and, in 4 
ſenſe of the word, the father of his people. 


CH AP. XVIII. 


TRE LADRONE ISLANU 
HE SE iſlands, which are about twenty ig 


ber, belong to the Spaniards, and were i 


covered in 1521. They obtained the name af 
Iſlands, from Mary, Queen of Spain, who rig 
the time of their being firſt inhabited by her f 
They are alſo known by the name of Thiel 
which epithet was given to them by Ferdinad 
gellan, the firſt perſon who diſcovered them, on; 
of the continual robberies for ſome time commit 
the natives. 
The Ladrone Iſlands lie about 600 leagues u 
of Canton in China; 700 leagues eaſt from th 
lippines, and 7300 weſt from Cape Corientes i 
rica. The principal part of them have been i 
years uninhabited, notwithſtanding they are al 


ſantly ſituated, and the ſoil in general is very! 


The only one that can properly be ſaid to ben 
habited by the Spaniards is Guam, where af 
reſides, and where there is kept a very ſtrong gi 
It is at this iſland that the Manilla regiſter-lli 
rally takes in freſh proviſions and waters, in & 
ſage from Acapulco to the Philippines. 

The iflands of Tinian and Rota were once 
pulous ; but the former is now quite uninhalt 
the latter contains only a few Indians, who 4 
ployed in cultivating rice for the inhabitants ' 

Guam is about forty miles in length, 4 
miles in circumference, and the number of ini 
are eſtimated at 4000; out of which it is ſuppoi 
live in the city of San Ignatio de Agona, W 
governor uſually reſides. It is pleaſantly * 
affords a fine landſcape when viewed {rom 1 
The ſoil being rather dry, it produces little 
they have ſeveral kinds of excellent fruit, Pan 
pine-apples, melons, and oranges: 1 72 
wiſe plenty of cocoas, yams, and a fruit / , 
of an apple, which, when baked, is exc*r 
and is uſed inſtead of bread. 14 

The natives of this iſland are ſtrong an 9 
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1 e, and a ſtern countenance they wear long 
2 noint themſelves with the ail ok the co- 
a 400": their teeth with red Aude black co- 
Their houſes are chiefly built of ſtone and, tim; 
I the tops of them are covered with tiles. 1 heir | 
fly conliſts of cocoa-nuts, bananas, fowls, filh, 
K the! latter of which is peculiarly ſweet in 
the hogs being principally fed with cocoa- 
hich grow here in the greateſt abundance. | 
other iſlands. here, though uninhabited,, afford a 
lenty of proviſions; but neither of them have 
nodigus harbour. Lord Anſon landed upon 
of Tinian, where he found great refreſhment f 
lf and his creẽ-è] ub e 6: | 


— 


raxps 0: FORMOSA any 
HAINAN/ +, | 


pe gli h . 
E parts of theſe iſlands belong to the Chineſe, to 
the natives are ſubject; but in the other parts 
e independent, and are only ſubject to their own. 
government. F x | 
MOSA, Which is the moſt fertile of theſe iſlands, | 
ther a very fine country; and for that reaſon it 
its name, the word Formoſa ſignifying fair or 


lien in China, and is computed to be 216 miles 
th from north to ſouth, and about 70 miles in | 
adelt. part. Its longitude from Pekin is. from 3 | 
| min, to 3, deg 40 min, calt,; fo that when the | 
Imoſt vertical over, it, the climate is rather hot; 
is far from being diſagreeable, as the violence 
beat is greatly mitigated by the ſituation of 
nd, which is fo elevated, as tO_ receive the 
eeable advantages from the cooling breezes of 


ts! © 74 g C2 ; . 728 7 * 18 * * 
part of the iſland, poſſgſſed by the Chineſe is 
griy (ertile, and produces great guantities of dif- 
ide ok grain, eſpecially rice; and its terizlity is 
gcelerated by tlie numerous riyers, whole ſtreams 
"EM. * N err 
Meniently through it 2>1>olobei eie Þ 1 
0 1.1. . kx 1 3. 2 ©; ti; #39 9 ui 
illand lkewiſe produg Sas great a Fariet of 
$610 s tonnen am other parts Bf the Indies: 
uly,0ranges, COcoas, Ban; 1894 AndNas, Bu fas. 
Ke.) allo, ese of the e 

Ke. ally, Keg: | thoſe. roduce IN 
nr apricgls, tos, apes, à d.che guts. 
7 Ken iſe a ſoxt. of, On, eh is 'of ah 
r nch larger thap hole in, Europe: ; 
ol a white, or, redpulp,-and are full of * 

e, Which 1 NVA 75 F 
e, Which is x gehdling grateful to the. rafte 
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d to. 1 URS Of 

ff the greateſt per- 
1 rees. that produce theſe are, fo agree- 
Mer tat they 2PPFAT, as {calculated to em- 
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alive» complexion : they have thick lips, a | it; 


It is-{nyated nearly oppoſite to the province 
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which are exceeding mountainous; and ſeldom re- 
ſorted,to, by the inhabitants. They have ſome horſes, 
. ſheep, oxen, goats, and hogs. They have but few birds, 
the principal of which is the pheaſant ; but the rivers 
produce great plenty of various kinds.of fiſh. | 
Ihe coaſts, about this iſland are very high and rocky, 
and have neither havens or ſea-ports, ſo that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to effect an invaſion. Teovang, or Tyowang, 
is the only bay in the whole iſland,” where ſhips of, any 
bulk can approach; and this is ſituated at the mouth of 
a river ſo narrow, and defended by ſuch high rocks and 


it, without being repulſed. 


% 


2 
The inhabitants ol thoſe parts of the iſland belonging 
to the Chineſe, have the ſame manners and cuſtoms, 


15 | and are under the ſame government as thoſe of China; 


ſo that a repetition of them would be here unnecetfary : 
we ſhall therefore only deſcribe the perſons, manners, 
and cuſtoms of the natives. 1 | 

he natives, of this iſland, who are ſubject to the 
Chineſe, are divided into forty-five boroughs, or towns, 
thirty-ſix of which are in the northern part, and nine in 
the ſouthern. They are in general of a low ſtature, 
haze a large mouth, and are very ſwarthy in com- 


* 


gether greatly diſproportioned, for the body is very ſhort, 
the neck ſmall, and the arms and legs remarkably long. 
Their Weapons are bows and arrows, which they 
uſe, with ſuch dexterity, that they will kill a pheaſant 
flying at the diſtance of- 400 yards. They have little 
ceremony in their marriages; nor do they purchaſe their 
wives as in China. 5 
Some writers have deſcribed the Formoſans as being 
mere infidels, Which we can afhgr no other rcaſon tor, 
but from their. beipg, conſiderèd ſo by the Chineſe. 
This, however, is a falſe aſſertion: they believe in one 
Supreme Being. and ſeem to entertain, wiſer notions 
than the, inhabitants of many eaſtern countries. The 
Chineſe ,acknowledge that they are not ſubje to 
cheat, thieve, or quarrel; but, on the contrary, that 
they praktiſe all the duties of equity and mutual bene- 
volepce. They worſhip idols as;in China, to whom 
they offer ſacrifices of hogs, rice, &c. 
* Their manner of: treating the dead beſore interment 
is very ln egen perſon dies, they lay him on 
A kigd. of, Fele made of bamboo, which they place 
over A, flow fire for nine days; after which they wrap 
the, corpſe in a mat, and lay it on a higher ſcaffold, 
covered with a. pavilion, made of ſhreds of ſilk, cloth, 
CC, Here It remains for two years, at the expiration 
A, W Aue hole in tde ground, ang dur 
u. Each c thele.geremonjcs, is accotpgapjed wit 
fealting, mulic, K elbe Ke.. eg. . 
One cuſtom is aſmoſt univerſal among;themy namely, 
if a perſon is exceeding. ill, or afflicted with any pain- 


v - 


#4 W deautity] gardens . 
3 Reg tie 2126047 rs 

| ay ot.this;3{land, are but few, and thoſe 

| "14 Wy chiefly inhabit the diſtant parts of 
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ful diſorder, which, as, not likgly:to. be removed, they 
think it a kindneſs to diſpatch Fa 
f e e. ORR, d ear, 
EOS 


nec 


forts, on each ſide, that no enemy could poflibly enter 


plexion : they have a very high forehead, and are alto- 
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fined to itſelf. Three or four of the moſt ancient, who 


are known to be men of integrity, are appointed as 


Judges over the reſt, who determine all differences; 


and he who refuſes to ſubmit to the deciſion, is ba- 


—— —— . — —— — — ̃ ̃ !M0] ⁰ Guß ͥ ͤUmsn ln. 


niſhed the town}, nor can he either return, or be ad- 


mitted into any of the others, ſo that he is obliged to 
finiſh his days, without ever again participating of the 
natural enjoyments of ſociety. 


An annual tribute is paid by the inhabitants to the 


Chineſe, which conſiſts of certain quantities of grain, 
the tails and ſkins of ſtags, and other productions of 
the country. In order to gather this tribute, a perſon 
is appointed to each town, who learns the language of 
the natives, and diſcharges the office of interpreter be- 
tween them and the mandarins of China. There 
werk formerly twelve boroughs in the ſouthern part of 
the iſland that paid tribute to the Chineſe ; but, from 
the tyrannic conduct of their interpreter, or gatherer 


of the tax, they revolted, drove the interpreter out of 


the town, and no longer continued to pay tribute to 
China, 5 

The capital city of Formoſa is called Tai-ouan- fou. 
It is large and populous, and carries on fo extenſive a 
trade, that it is little inferior to ſome of the moſt @pu- 
lent in China. It is plentifully ſupplied with all kinds 
of proviſions, either of its own product, or commo- 


dities brought from other countries, as rice, cotton, 


ſugar, wine, tobacco, and dried veniſon, the latter of 
which is greatly admired by the Chineſe, and conſi- 
dered as the moſt delicious food. They have likewiſe 
all kinds of fruits, medicinal herbs, roots, gems, &c. 
with plenty of linen, ſilk, and cotton of various ſorts. 
The ſtreets are long and ſpacious, the houſes very 
ſmall, built of clay, and covered with thatch ; the 
buildings have awnings on each fide, that join in ſuch 
a manner as to cover the ſtreet; but theſe are on]! 
uſed during the hot months, to keep off the exceſſive 
heat of the fun. Some of the ſtreets are near three 
miles in length, and between thirty and forty feet 
broad : theſe ſtreets are chiefly occupied by dealers, 
whoſe ſhops are furnifhed with all kinds of goods, 
ranged and diſplayed to the greateſt advantage. Theſe 
Mops appear very brilliant, and many people walk in 
the ſtreets merely to gratify themſelves with the ſight 
of fo great a variety of the richeſt commodities. 
Though this city is not defended either by walls or 
fortifications, it has a good garriſon of horſe and foor, 
conſiſting of 10,000 men, who are principally Tartars. 
"Theſe are commanded by a lieutenant-general, two 
major-generals, and a number of inferior officers, who 
are at liberty to relinquiſh their ſituation after having 
ſerved three years, or ſooner, if occaſion ſhould require. 
The harbour is tolerably good, and ſheltered from the 
winds ; but the entrance to it is dangerous for ſhips 
of burthen, the bottom of it being rocky, and the 


Water not above ten feet deep at the higheſt tides. 


The moſt authentic hiſtorians inform us, that the 


iſland of Formoſa was firſt inhabited by the Japaneſe | by the Tartars, who were then a war 


- 


| fe this, they carneſtly entreated the J apaneſe, 


| 


8 — 
about the beginning of the laſt centuty. Thef 
were ſo pleated with the appearance of tu 
that they 1 ſeveral {mall tewns, and we 
colony: hoWever, they were but a ſhort 1 
iſland before they were interrupted by the jj, 
ſhip belonging to whom being accidentally ; 
the harbour, the people landed on the iſland. 
to obtain refreſhments, and repair the dz * 
ſel had ſuſtained by the ſtorm. Pleaſed wü 
rent fertility of the country, and the whole, 
the climate, they formed a plan of circum 
Japaneſe, by taking the iſland into their own a 
Fearful, however, of offending them, leſt it 
injuriqus to their trade, they were very cautioyj 
manner they proceeded ; and though they wel 
powerful, yet they were rather deſirous of & 
their wiſhes by artful than violent meaſure, | 


would permit them to build a houſe near the (ff 
which, they, alleged, would be of the greatel 
to them in their paſſage to and from Japan, 
queſt was refuſed, which produced a ſecond fol 
that met with no better ſucceſs. Unwilling, bon 
give up any endeavours they could project, till 
renewed their ſolicitations, and preſſed then 
conſent, aſſuring them that they defired no mary 
than what might be encompaſſed by the hided 
The modeſty, as well as oddity, of this requ 
the wiſhed-for effect, and the Japaneſe at lea 
their conſent. 
Having now made an opening into their fu 
tentions, the Dutch immediately diſcovered i 
cunning little thought of by the An | 
large hide, which they cut into a number of fi 
faſtening the whole together, covered a very 
piece of ground, on which, inſtead of a ſinge 
they erected ſeveral ſpacious habitations. ] 
were at firſt greatly vexed at this ſtratagem, h 
the ſingularity of it, they were at length paci 
were ſo far from _— envying = * 
any way apprehenfive of danger from them ® 
e : m to do whatever they thought 
and of this indulgence the Dutch were not # 
taking the greateſt advantages, for the * 
ſeveral ſtrong buildings, particularly acaltle 
called Zealand, ſituated on fo advantageous 4 
it was impoſſible for any ſhip to enter !, 
force, without being repulſed. But in . 
the Japaneſe, being either offended at Me 
greſs the Dutch had made, or not finding 
tages they expected, ſoon quitted the tid 
the Dutch in ſole poſſeſſion of it; after wi 
ter erected other fortifications oppoſite to * 
and raiſed ſuch other defences, as made me 
maſters of the ifland, which however "a 
few years in their poſſeſſion. One of 35 
witd6 


tuated 
n 18: 
t by th. 
Chin 
dong, 
TE 
hin-C 


nerals (a man of an enterpriſing genius) | 
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Re” Formoſa, forming a reſolution 
. -n dd.” and eftabliſhing a boy kingdom 
15 g. Accordingly he failed from China with 
| nſiderable fleet, and arriving near the mouth 
harbour, he landed ſome of his men, and*began 
ck the fort of Zealand. The Dutch, not being 
rve of any danger, were ill provided to attack 
erful an enemy: they had only four ſhips in the 
and not above twenty men in the fort, exclu- 
the natives ; notwithſtanding which they made 
ple an oppoſition, that the ſiege laſted upwards 
e months. The Chineſe general was ſo enraged 
g thus diſappointed, that he at length had re- 
oa very deſperate effort, which had the deſired 
He converted ſeveral of his veſſels into fire- 
and the wind happening to be high and fayour- 
ove them into the harbour, when three of the 
ſhips were entirely deſtroyed. Thus ſituated, 
ich could not make any further reſiſtance, and 
ineſe general offering them liberty to depart with 
Fes in caſe they would ſurrender, they readily 
d the offer; and putting all their valuables on 
> ſhip that was left, they departed, and left the 
general ſole poſſeſſor of the iſland. The ge- 
nmediately acknowledged ſubmiſſion to the em- 
and ſeveral other towns were ſoon built on dif- 
parts of the iſland, the inhabitants of which have 
nce been ſubject to the government of China, 
hath been before obſerved, teltify their ſubmiſ- 
an annual tribute. 
INAN, the other iſland (the principal part of 
alſo belongs to the Chineſe) is of conſider- 
tent, and ſome of the towns are very populous. 
tuated between 107 and 110 deg. eaſt long. and 
n 18 and 20 deg. north lat. It is bou on 
by the Chineſe ſea; on the weſt by the coaſt of 
China; on the north by part of the province of 
Hong, to which it belongs 
channel of Paracel, which joins the eaſtern coaſt 
hin-China. It is about 200 miles in length 
to weſt, near 150 in breadth, and about 400 
ference. F 
-tcheou is the principal city ; and is ſo ſituated, 
lips lie at anchor cloſe to its walls with the 
ſecurity, The ſtreets are very uniform, and 
them at leaſt a mile in leygth, but the houſes 
mal are Jow mean buildings. But, beſides the 
there are ſeveral other conſiderable cities on 
0, all of which are fituated near the fea-ſide, 
Ned to the juriſdiction of Kian-tcheou, which 


1 


my, and thoſe of arms. 
deen part of the iſland there is a fine 
* which is near twenty Feet deep. There 
r very convenient on the northern 
entrance to which is defended by two ſmall 


1 os of water does not exceed twelve 
3 
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med by mandarins of two orders, namely, thofe 
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ing the blue porcelain. 
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; and on the ſouth 
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Irequently come from Canton | 
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with various commodities, in exchange tar which they 
take ſeveral kinds of minefals, the natural produce of 
the country ; for in ſome parts of the ifland there are 
gold and ſilver mines, as alſo mines that produce the 
lapis-lazuli, which the natives of Canton uſe in paint- 
Between the two torts that 
defend the entrance of the northern port, is ,a large 
plain, on which are ſeveral handſome Chineſe ſe- 
pulchres. 8 

The climate of this iſland is in general very un- 
healthy, particularly the northern part, though the ſoil 
is tolerably fertile. The ſouthern and eaſtern parts are 
exceeding mountainous; but the vallies beneath are 
rich, and produce great plenty of rice. Here are like- 
wiſe ſeveral ſorts of very valuable trees, particularly 
the roſe, or violet-tree, which is fo fragrant in its 
ſcent, that it 1s purchaſed at a very high price for the 
ſole uſe of the emperor. There is alſo another tree 
little inferior to this ; it produces a kind of liquid, 
which by the natives is called dragon's blood, and, if 
thrown into the fire, «diffuſes a ſcent of the moſt agree- 
able nature. Indigo grows very plentifully on this 
ifland, as alſo ſugar, tobacco, and cotton ; and they 
haye a great variety of the moſt delicious fruits. 

Horſes, theep, cows, and hogs, are the chief ani- 
mals here. On the mountains, and in the woods, 
are prodigious numbers of apes, ſome of which are 


very large, of a black colour, and the features of their 


faces ſo diſtin, as to reſemble the human ſpecies with 
eater niceneſs than any others to be found in the uni- 
verſe ; but theſe are very ſeldom ſeen ; and though the 
natives have often endeavoured to catch them, yet they 
are ſo cunning and alert, that they have baffled every 
machination they could project. Theſe apes appear 
to be of the ſame ſpecies with two ſent ſome years ago 
in a coaſting veſſel, as a preſent from a merchant of the 
rajah of the Carnatic dominions to the governor of 
Bombay, a particular deſcription of which is thus 
given by Mr. Groſe in his Voyage to the Eaft-Indies : 
They were, ſays he, ſcarcely two feet high, walked 
erect, and had perfectly an human form. hey were 
of a fallow white, without any hair, except in thoſe 
parts that is cuſtomary for mankind to have it. 


their melancholy, they ſeemed to have a rational ut j 


of their captivity, and had many of the human ac- 
tions. They made their bed very orderly in the ca 
in which they were ſent, and, on being viewed; won 
endeavour to conceal with their hands thoſe that 
modeſty forbids manifeſting. The joints of their knees 
were not re-entering like thofe of monkies, but faliant 
like thoſe of men; a circumſtance they have in com- 
mon with the Oran-outangs in the eaſtern parts of 
India, particularly in Sumatra, Java, and the Spice 
Iflands, of which theſe ſeem to be the diminutives, 
though with nearer approaches of reſemblance to the 


human fpecies. But though the navigation from the 


Carnatic coaſt to Bombay is of a very thort run, of not 
above ſix or feven degrees, whether the fea air did not 


agree 
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agree with them, or that they could not brook their 


confinement, or that the captain had not properly con- 
ſulted their proviſion, the female ſickening firſt died, 
and the male giving all the demonſtrations of grief, 
ſeemed to take it to heart ſo, that he refuſed to eat, 
and in two days after followed her. The captain, on 
his return to Bombay, reporting this to the governor, 
was by him aſked, What he had done with the bodies? 
He ſaid, he had flung them overboard, Being further 
aſked, Why he did not keep them in ſpirits? he re- 
plied, that he did not think of it. On this the governor 
wrote afreſh-to the merchant, eſiring him to procure 
another couple at any rate, as he thould grudge no ex- 
pence to be maiter of ſuch a curioſity. The merchant's 
anſwer was, He would very willingly oblige him, but 
that he was afraid it: would not be in his power: that 
theſe creatures came from a foreſt about 70 leagues up 
the country, Where the inhabitants would ſometimes 
catch them on the ſkirts of it; but that they were fo 
exquiſitely cunning and ſhy, that this ſcarceiy happened 
once in a century.” n, | 
Hainan alſo abounds with various kinds of game, 
particularly deer and hares; alſo a great plenty of 
birds, as partridges, woodcocks, ſnipes, turtle-dayes, 
and moſt forts of water-fowl; all which are little infe- 
rior to thoſe in Europe, They have likewiſe moſt ſorts 
of fl} in great abundance : among theſe is a little blue 


- . 


fiſh found among the rocks, which is ſo beautiful as to 
be eiteemed of greater value than the golden fiſh 3 but | 


they will live 


only a ſew days out of their natural 
element. | | | 


The natives of this iſtand are ſhort in ſtature, of. a 
reddith complexion, and ſome of them greatly de- 
formed. The men wear only a looſe garment, reach- | 
ing from the waiſt to the Knees: it is made of calico, ' 
and the colour is either a deep blue, or quite black. 
The women wear a garment made of the ſame ſtuff, 
though different in form: it ſomewhat reſembles a 
waiſtcoat, and reaches from the ſhaulders to the 


knees: and they are further diſtinguiſhed from the 


men by ſtreaks made on their faces with indigo. 
Both .ſexes. braid their hair, and ornament their cars 


With rings; and their hats, which tie under the chin, 


are made of ſtraw or rattan.. Their chief weapons are 
bows; and {arrows, in the ule of which, they are not fo | 
They have allo 
@ kind of hanger. faſtaned with algirdle to/their, waill, 
Which they gencrally uſe to clear the way in foreſts, or 


expert as the inhabitants of: Formoſa. 


other woody places. They occupy the centre part of 
the ifland. which is very mountainous; and here they 


live independent, being ſubject only to their own laws | 


and modes ot government, 115 
The natives are ſeldom {een by the Chineſe, except 


when they make an attempt to ſurpriſe ary of the 


neighbouring villages. This, however, ſc dom hap- 


ns, and when it, does, they are naturally ſuch cow- | 


ards, that half a dozen Chineſe will defeat at leaft 


* 
: 


an hundred of them. Many-of them are in the ſervice | 


— 


. 


. 


] | 
— ——  — — — 23 — 


———— 
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of the | Chineſe, Who employ them to cult M 
lands, and take care of their catile. Others to 
are allowed to poſſeſs villages on the plain: of | 
principal part, as in Formoſa, pay an any and 
to the emperor of China- 
| b, u 
Tur PHILIPPINE ISI 
| bs | | om 
THESE iſlands, which are about 1100 fh W 
lie in the,Chineſe ſea (part of the Pacific Ow prel: 
miles ſouth-eaſt of China, from 5 to 19 deg. Pie 
and from the 114th to 130th deg. of el s ca 
Manilla, or Luconia, the chief, is 400 milg at M 
and 200 broad. They were diſcovered in 
1521 by Francis Magellan, but no atem the] 
either to ſubdue or ſettle them till the ver F It 
| the reign of Phihp II. when Lopez Delagal | 
quered and planted colomes in them, and ga danac 
the name of Philippines, in honour of the ²Ʒ/ö ige! 
then filled the Spanith throne. The inhabitang ants 
of Chineſe, Ethiopians, Malays, Spaniards, e ſi 
Pintados, or painted people, and Meftes, a mit ſt po; 
all theſe. No part of the world produces greatd ed b. 
of all the neceſſaries of life than theſe ſtands oi 
any country afford a more beautiful proſped, M 
being clothed with a perpetual verdure, and MHend. 
foms, and fruits ſucceed each other during H ence 
year, Conſiderable quantities of gold are walk 
from the hills by the rains, and found mixed“ 
ſand in the rivers, The plains are full,ol bi Mo! 
horſes, oxen, and goats; and the woods ab ISL 
deer, wild hogs, and monkies. Among a gre pther, 
of birds, is that called the ſaligan, whoſe ne the 
that diſſolving jelly ſo much valued by the v0es*<<> 
of Europe. The foil is ſo luxurious, that ii. 
an orange or lemon tree be planted, it become M 
'year a, truit-bearing tree. | The Spaniards [a3 4 
duced here ſeveral of the European and Ame 
trees, which flouriſh as well as in their nal * 5 
The cacao.or chocolate- nut tree is no ſo cont 1 bn 
theſe iſlands, that they have no longer any 0 ic 
import that commodity from Mexico. Then = 
ſupplies the natives; with water; and chere l 1 . 
kind of cane called vaxuco by tlie Spann . . 
if cut, yields fair: Water fulhcients me 0 00 
there are plenty of therhſinithe mountains, WE 1 
is moſt wanted!. 110 FREIE. N | N ö . 
The ſituation of; theſe iſlands, particu! þ A 
Mauilla, is remarkably advantageousy on d y 
China, onthe north-eaſt Japan, on the en be mi. 
illands on the oriental qe andjon;thev'® K ox 
{ Siam, Cochige Chua, and other; king" ne 
vinces of India: ee en 2s e 2 hd « 
„ Maovillajs abe 3capitalyiet Eurqnig, fle BR - | 
ſohth-caſt dt, ol Ihe allahd# is aid % Ue - 
inhabitants. Id is offam,irtegular form, Forts 


TSS, e Tels. 
miles in circumterence. OI nal) a g 


1 
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1 the port of Cavite, detended by the 


F St, Philip, by much the beſt fortreſs in the 
| d capable of receiving the largeſt thips. In 
7 62, the city of Mauilla was reduced by the 
* iger General Draper and Admiral Cornith, 
1 it by ltorm; but, from a principle of huma- 
ſered the archbiſhop, who was then viceroy, 
im the place for about a million ſterling. The 
was, however, ungeneroufly diſow ned, both 
relate and the court of Spain, ſo that the greater 
F the ranſom is ſtill unpaid. A very Jucrative 
s carried on with America, by annual ſhips, 
at Manilla with the riches of the Eaſt, which 
Irry to Acapulco in Mexico, where they ex- 
their cargoes for ſilver. It was one of theſe 
© that Lord Anſon took in his voyage round the 


ganao is, next to Luconia, the Jargeſt of the 
Ine Illands, but is not ſubjeR to Spain. The 
ants are of different tribes; thoſe of the inland 
ure ſuppoſed to be the Aborigines, or Pagans, 
{| pollelſed theſe iſlands; but the ſea-coalts are 
ed by Mahometans. It is very fertile, pro- 
moſt of the fruits common to the torrid zone. 
id that both clove and nutmeg trees are found in 
and, This iſland is governed by one of their 
rinces, a Mahometan, whom they call ſultan. 


— — 


Morvccas, commonly called the Spicx or 
E ISLANDS, lie in a cluſter, and within ſight of 
pther, not being more than twenty-fve leagues 
ji the Philippines, between one degree ſouth, and 
forces north latitude, and in 125 degrees of caſt 


in, Motyr, Ternate, and Tydore. The Dutch 
fort in Ternate, called Victoria; and another 
Ban, called Fort Orange. 
e of theſe iſlands produce either corn or rice, ſo 
u is the principal food of the inhabitants. Their 
roduce, belides the tropical fruits, conſiſts in 
mace, and nutmegs, which are here in prodi— 
Fenty, Theſe ſpices are monopolized by the 
with ſo much jealouſy, that they annually de- 
eat numbers of the trees, leſt the inhabitants 
dilpoſe of the ſupernumerary ſpices to other 
They were diſcovered in the year 1511, by 
Magellan; and, after being ſubject to ſeveral 
dare now gorerned by three piinces ſubordinate 
uch. Ternate, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, is 
Witty miles in circumterence. 
1 of the Moluccas, taken in the 
1 2K he word : it is the molt conſiderable, 
: commands all the Moluccas, It is about 
n 3 and defended by a 
n f even or eight hundred men, beſides 
dor tue protection of their clove planta- 


= - 
but three leagues to the ſouthward 


de. They are five in number, viz. Bachian, 


— — 


i. F 
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tions. The Moluccas have been often called the gold 
mine of the Dutch, and perhaps not improperly. the 
produce of ſpices is amazing, and the profit remarkably 
great; a pound weight of either nutmegs or cloves not 
coſting the company above a penny in the country, and 
every one knows the price they fetch in Europe. The 
nutmeg harveſt is in July and Auguſt, but that of 
cloves not till November and December. 

When the Portugueſe were driven out of Amboyna, 
the ſpice trade was carried on by the Engliſh and Dutch 
in conjunction: but the avarice of the latter was too 
ſtrong to be reſtrained, even by the ties of kumanity. 
They pretended, without the leaſt foundation, that a 
plot had been formed by the Engliſh, for making them- 
ſelves maſters of the iſland; and, in conſequence of 
this imaginary conſpiracy, tortured in a moſt infernal 
manner, and then murdered the Engliſh : a tranſaction 
that will for ever remain a memorial of Dutch infamy. 
This tragical event happened in 1622, and, ever finc 
that period, they have engroſſed the whole ſpice trade 
to themſelves, 

—— 


The BAN DA, or Nur uk IsLAaxDs, are fix in 


number, and lie between four and five degrees of ſouth 


latitude, and in 128 degrees of caſt longitude, Their 
names are Lantor, Poleron, Roſingen, Pooloway, and 
Gonapi. The largeſt of them is not above twenty miles 
In circumference}; though they are of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence to the Dutch, on account of the nutmegs 
and mace, which grow here in ſuch amazing quanti- 
ties that they are enabled to ſupply all the markets of 
Europe. The nutmeg, covered with mace, grows on 
theſe iſlands only, and they are entirely ſubject to the 
Dutch. 

Belides the iflands already mentioned, there are ſeve- 
ral others in the neighbourhood, which would ſoon be 
covered with forelts of clove and nutmeg trees, were 
not the Dutch very careful to deſtroy them; for there 
are, in the iſlands of Banda and Amboyna, large flights 
of doves, which ſwallo the nutmegs and cloves whole, 
and void them, in the fame tate, on the adjacent iflands, 
and from theſe a vaſt number of young trees appear an- 
nually. The Dutch have therefore declared war both 
againlt the doves and the wild plantations of clove and 
nutmeg trees. June and Auguſt are the months for 
the great nutmeg harveſt. 


— — 


The iſland of CeLEBEs, or MAcassaR, is ſituated 
under the equator, between the iſland of Borneo and 
the Spice Iſlands, about 160 leagues from Batavia. It 
is about 500 miles in length, and 200 in breadth, and 
is, with very great reaſon, conlidered as the Key of 
the Spice Iſlands. Though this ifland is placed in the 


midit of the torrid zone, the heat is rendered very ſup- 
portable by breezes trom the north, and periodical rains, 
It is very populous, and the natives are active, bravg, 
INGENLOUS, and courteous to itrangers, It not provoked, 
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Its chief produce is cotton, opium, and pepper: no 


country in the world produces a greater variety of poi- 
ſons, and the natives are very well acquainted with their 
fatal effects. The Dutch have a fortified factory on 
the ſea-coaſt of this iſland ; but the 1nternal parts are 
governed by three kings, the chief of whom reſides in 
the town of Macaſſar. Happily for the Dutch, theſe 

rinces are always at variance, for, otherwiſe, they 
might eaſily drive them out of the iſland, Vaſt num- 
bers of Chineſe are ſettled here, and carry on an exten- 
ſive trade with various parts of india: they are very 
ſucceſsful, and conduct their commercial affairs with a 
dexterity peculiar to themſelves. 'I he port of Jampo- 
den is ſaid to be the moſt capacious of any in that part 
of the world. In this, and-indeed in almoſt all the 
Oriental iſlands, the inhabitants live in houſes built 
upon large polts, and acceſſible only by ladders, which 
they pull up in the night time, for their ſecurity againſt 
venomous animals, and the frequent floods by which 
the low lands are laid entirely under water. 

G1LOLO and CERAM, two other ſpice iflands, lying 
under the equator, are likewiſe fortihed by the Dutch, 
who will fink any ſhips that attempt to traffic in theſe ſeas, 

The SuxnpDa IsLAanDs are ſituated in the Indian 
ocean, between eight degrees north and eight degrees 
ſouth latitude, and between 93 and 120 degrees of eaſt 
longitude ; comprehending the iflands of Borneo, Su- 
matra, Java, Baily, Lamboe, and Banca. 

Borneo 1s ſituated under the equĩinoctial, and is thought 
to be the largeſt 1iland in the world, being 800 miles long, 
and 700 broad. The flat country near the coaſt 1s 
overflowed great part of the year, which renders the air 
very unhealthy; and the inhabitants reſide in towns 
built on floats, in the middle of their rivers. The in- 
land parts are mountainous, and the air very healthy, 
The iſland produces rice, cotton, canes, pepper, cam- 
phire, and the fruits common to the torrid zone. Gold, 
and diamonds of a large ſize and excellent water, are 
found in the ſand at the bottom of ſeyeral rivers, waſhed 
down, probably, by the torrents, which deſcend with a 
frightful rapidity from the mountains. Among the 
different ſpecies of monkies found in this ifland, 1s the 
oran-outang, or man of the woods, which is thought 
to reſemble the human form more than any other irra- 
tional being. One of theſe creatures was diſſected by 
Dr. Tyſon, at Oxford. 

The original inhabitants reſide in the mountains, and 
make ule of poiſoned darts; but the ſea-coaits are go- 
verned by Mahometan princes. The chief port of the 
iſland is Benjar-Maſſcan, where a conſiderable trade is 
carried on with all the towns of India. 

Java is ſituated to the ſouthward of Sumatra, from 
which it is ſeparated by the ſtreights of Sunda. It is 


about 63o miles in length, and 200 in breadth. It pro- 


duces pepper, indigo, fugar, tobacco, rice, coffee, co- 
coa-nuts, plantains, cardamoms, and all the tropical 


| fruits in great plenty and perfection. The foreſts abound 


with wild beaſts of various kinds, as lions 
phants, rhinoceroſes, buffaloes, and wild haßt 
an infinite variety of ſerpents, ſome of Which 
enormous ſize. 
This ifland is remarkably populous, the 
inhabitants having been computed at aboye hi 
lions. There are ſeveral princes in it, of a 
molt conſiderable are the emperor of Materan 
ſides at Kataſura, and the kings of Bantam and 
But the Dutch are abſolute maſters of the pros 
of the iſland, and have erected here a kind of o 
cial monarchy, equal to any thing that has lubſche 
the demolition of Carthage; unleſs that of the 
Eaſt-India company in Bengal may be thoughth 
The capital is Batavia, a large, flouriſhing, adj 
lous city, ſituated at the mouth of the river Jucy 
in the bottom of a very large commodious bay, 
one of the fineſt harbours in the world, The ci 
rounded with a rampart 2 1 feet thick, lined on they 
with ſtone, and fortified with baſtions. This 
is environed with a ditch 145 feet in breadth, a 
rally full of water. The avenues to the city are 
with ſeveral forts, well furniſhed with brake 
no perſon is ſuffered to paſs beyond theſe fortsy 
a paſſport. The river Jucatra runs through they 
of the city, and forms fifteen canals of running 
all faced with free-{tone, and the borders pla 
rows of trees; over theſe canals are fſty-lixh 
belides thoſe without the walls. The ſtreets auf 
fectly ſtraight, and, in general, thirty feet broak 
houſes are of ſtone, and reſemble thoſe in Hol 
The city is about a league and a half mg 
ference, and has five gates ; but the number of 
and inhabitants are at leaſt ten times great 
ſuburbs than in the city. The public build 
large and magnificent, and the arſenals and n 
are furniſhed with ammunition and warlike 
ficient for many years. The Citadel is a regu 
fication, ſituated at the mouth of the river, and 
with four baſtions; two of which command 
bour, and the other two the town. In this@ 
Dutch governor-general reſides, in all tne | 
eaſtern magnificence. When he appears abt 
attended by his guards and officers, and withal 
ſuperior to that of any European potentate, & 
ſolemn occaſions. The governinent 15 admim 
culated to prevent the independency either of 
or military power. A Dutch garriſon of 
conſtantly reſides at Batavia, and about 15,000 
are quartered in different parts of the iſland. | 
Both the city and ſuburbs are inhabited 
of almoſt every nation in the world: by 
alone, reſiding in this iſland, have been 7 
100,000 ; above 30,000 of them lived in! 
the year 1740, when they were all mala 
Dutch governor, without the leaſt offence ; 
againſt them. This maſſacre was of 1 
nature to be defended by the Dutch the 
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wretch who WAS the inſtrument of this inhuman 
ue had the aſſurance to embark for Europe: 
1.487 | at the Cape of Good-Hope, he was 
his arriva 
aded by an order from the States, and ſent 
hatavia, in order to be tried. He was accord- 
mbarked, but never reached that city : It was 
he was thrown overboard in his paſſage, in 
o prevent any farther inquiry into an action de- 
Wy al! mankind, 
— — 

Lon, called by the inhabitants Lamea, the 
i Paradiſe, though not the largeſt, is generally 
Jo bc the richeſt and fineſt iſtand in Aſia. It is 
in the Indian Ocean, near Cape Comorin, fror 
it is ſeparated by a very narrow ſtreight. It is 
zo miles in length, and 200 in breadth. Be- 
e common tropical fruits, which are found here 
+ abundance, the iſland produces long pepper, 
ton, ivory, filk, tobacco, ebony, mulx, cryltal, 
e, ſulphur, lead, iron, ſteel, cinnamon, gold, ſil- 
all kinds of precious ſtones, except diamonds, 
and fiſh, of almoſt every kind, are here in great 

It is well watered with rivers, and has many 
bl woods and groves. Animals of various kinds 
here, eſpecially cows, buffaloes, goats, hogs, 
es, dogs, and other quadrupeds. The elephants 
lon are preferred to all others: but what has 
d this iſland remarkable 1s its cinnamon, which 
et in the world, and produced in amazing quan- 
The trees have each of them three barks, which 
e true cinnamon; thoſe of a middling age and 
afford the belt; and the body of the tree, 
when ſtripped, 1s white, ſerves for building 
rules: they grow in great profuſion in every part 
Alland; but the beſt is found in what is called 
pamon-teld, a large tract of land, comprehend- 
whole weſt and ſouthern coaſts of the iſland. 
Itugucſ> made themſeives maſters of the ports, 
rolled the cinnamon trade about the year 1520. 
Ir tyrannical behaviour to the natives, induced 
dave recourſe to the Dutch for afliftance : ac- 
Y, in the year 1656, they drove out the Portu- 
but kept poſſeſſion of their ſettlements, and in a 
ut up the king in Candy, his capital, ſitu— 

4 mountain, near the centre cf the illand. 
c = careful to engroſs the whole trade of the 
hat they will not ſuffer any foreign ſhip to enter 


wary 1782, Trincomale, the chief ſca-port 


3 was taken by the Englith, but ſoon after- 


acn by the French, and by the laſt treaty of 
8 Icitored to the Dutch. 

1 called Cinglaſſes, are a ver 

q © Bm are ſaid to have had ſome noti- 
0 . many centuries be- 
10 e + an that the fleets of Solomon 
1 date 08, and that from them they de- 
Se; While others think that they 


—— 


— ———— 
owed it to the Jews, many of whom, it is ſaid, were 
ſettled in the Hither Peninſula of India by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. But, however that be, in the ſouthern part of 
the iſland, about twenty leagues from the ſea, is a vaſt 
plain, in the middle of which is a mountain, covered 
with a beautiful turf, whence proceeds a rock, which 
riſes in a pyramidical form, near a quarter of a league 
in height, but ſo rugged, that it cannot be aſcended 
but. by means of an iron chain, which hangs from the 
top to the bottom. On the ſummit of this pyramidical 
rock, though 1t appears like a point when viewed from 
the plain below, is a terrace 200 paces in diameter, in 
the centre of which is a large and deep lake, full of 
exceeding fine water. Near the lake is a large ſtone, 
on which is the print of a man's foot, as perfect as if 
it had been taken in wax. : 


—— 


The MaLpivia IsLaxps were the firſt iſlands diſ- 
covered by the European navigators on their arrival in 
the Indies. ' hey form a valt and numerous cluſter, 
but are very ſmall; many of them are only little rocks 
juſt above the ſurface of the water: they extend from 
the equator to eight degrees of north latitude, and the 
molt northern of them is not more than fifty leagues 
from Cape Comorin. Few Europeans, except the 
Dutch, vilit theſe iſlands, where they carry on a ver 
profitable trade, in a beautiful ſpecies of thells called 
Couries, which were formerly uſed as money by the 
negroes on the coaſt of Guinea in Africa. Among 
other vegetable productions in theſe iſlands, is a parti- 
cular ſpecies of cocoa-tree, whoſe fruit is an excellent 
medicine in fevers: this tree grows to a large ſize. A 
writer of great credit and veracity declares, that the 
Maldivians have veſlels of twenty or thirty tons burden, 
whoſe hulls, maſts, fails, rigging, anchors, and cables, 
are all made from this tree. It alſo affords them oil 
tor their lamps, fuel to dreſs their food, ſugar, candied 
ſweetmeats, and a pretty ſtrong kind of cloth. 

Beſides the iſlands we have deſcribed, there are a 
great many ſmall ones diſperſed in the Indian and Chi- 
neſe Ocean, &c. the deſcription of ſome of which, as 
well as the ſoil, would prove but barren ; however, as 
to thoſe of them which are to be ranked among the re- 
mainder of the new dilcoverics, they will be found in 
the next chapter. 


— 


HAF. 


ISLANDS off the AsIA TI CoasTsS, and various 
Ports aiſcovered by the Captains Cook, 
CIERKE, GORE, Kinc, and iber NAvIGA- 
TORS, not included in our firſt CHarTER of 
NEW DISCOVERIES. A 


CCORDING to our plan laid down, we come 


now to treat of ſuch ifles, as uot Eng immedi- 
ately within the track of thoſe deſcribed under the firſt 
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general head of New Diſcoveries, being obſerved at vari- 
ous times, and ſome only ſeen without being vilited; 
we promiſed to claſs together in a ſeparate arrangement. 

We {hall begin with KEeRGUELEN's LAND, which 
was firſt ſeen by a French navigator, whoſe name it 
bears. It is ſituated in 48 deg. 41 min, ſouth lat. and 
76 deg. 30 min, eaſt long. and was viſited by Captain 
Cook in 1776. Having come to an anchor in the har- 
bour, in order to procure water, and nearly completed 
their quantity, the commander allowed the ſhips crews 
(Reſolution and Diſcovery) the 27th of December, to 
celebrate Chriſtmas; in conſequence of which, many 
of them went on ſhore, and made excurſions into the 
country, which they found deſolate and barren. In 
the evening, one of them preſented a quart bottle to 
Captain Cook, which he had found on the north fide 
of the harbour, faſtened with ſome wire to a projecting 
rock. This bottle contained a piece of parchment, with 
the following inſcription : 


Ludovico XV. Galliarum 
rege, et de Boynes 
regi a Secretis ad res 
maritimas annis 1772 ef 


1773. 


Captain Cook, as a memorial of the Britiſh veſſels 
having been in this harbour, wrote on the other ſide of 
the parchment as, follows: 


Naves Reſolution 
et Diſcovery 
de Rege Magne Britannia, 
Decembris 1770. 


It was then put again into the bottle, accompanied 
with a ſilver two-penny piece of 1772, the mouth of 
the bottle being covered with a leaden cap, and placed 
the next morning in a pile of ſtones, erected for that 
purpoſe on an eminence, near the place where it was 
firſt found. Here Captain Cook diſplayed the Britith 
flag, and named the place Chriſtmas-Harbour ; but he 
forbore giving any new name to this deſolate land. 

« No place (ſays Mr. Anderſon, who examined the 
country) hitherto diſcovered in either hemiſphere, af- 
fords ſo ſcanty a field for the naturaliſt as this ſterile 
ſpot. Some verdure indeed appeared, when at a ſmall 
diſtance from the ſhore, which might raiſe the expec- 
tation of meeting with a little herbage; but all this 
lively appearance was occaſioned by one ſmall plant, 
reſembling ſaxifrage, which grew up the hills in large 
ſpreading tufts, on a kind of rotten turf, which, if 
dried, might ſerve for fuel, and was the only thing feen 

here that could poſſibly be applied to that purpoſe. 
Another plant, which grew nearly to the height of two 
feet, was pretty plentifully ſcattered about the boggy 
declivities; it had the appearance of a ſmall cabbage 
when it was fhot into ſeeds, It had the watry acrid 
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taſte of the antiſcorbutic plants, tough 
differed from the Whole tribe. When 4 


V- gag 
At thi 
[0 j 
gardens 
re ſou 


lad: þ 
like garden-creſſes, and very hot, and te 


mild. The latter 1s a curioſity, having not on 
and female, but alſo androgynous plants, * 
graſs grew pretty plentifully in a few (ma! 
the harbour, which was cut down for our catt 
ſurt, the whole catalogue of plants did ms 
eighteen, including a beautiful ſpecies of lick 
ſeveral ſorts of moſs. Nor was there the appem 
a tree or ſhrub in the whole country. 
Among the animals, the moſt conſiderabſe wap 
which were diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſcabe 
ing the ſort that are called the urſine-ſcal. The 
on ſhore to repoſe and breed, At that time th 
ſhedding their hair, and ſo remarkably tame, ty 


| {ook 


was no difficulty in killing them. No other qu _ 
was ſeen; but a great number of oceanic b 
ducks, ſhags, petrels, &c. The ducks were ſon 1 
like a widgeon, both in ſize and figure. Ach * 
ble number of them were killed and eaten, Th IN. 
excellent food, and had not the leaſt fiſhy tale 1 2 
Cape petrel, the ſmall blue one, and the ſaul An 
one, or Mother Carey's chicken, were not ne 
here; but another ſort, which is the largeſt off 5 5 


trels, and called by the ſeamen Mother Cath 
is found in abundance. This petrel is as lay 
albatroſs, and is carnivorous, feeding on the dd 


het 
d hou 
N Or 


caſes of ſeals, birds, &c. The greateſt numbet bn. 
here were penguins, which conli{t of three (arts . 
head of the largeſt is black, the upper part ol nd a. 
of a leaden grey, the under part white, and! runn 
black: two broad ſtripes of fine yellow d:ica comp 
the head to the brealt : the bill is of a reddit eat © 
and longer than in the other ſorts. The {econ 3 
about half the ſize of the former: it is of 2h: „. 
grey on the upper part of the body, and has... : 
ſpot on the upper part of the head: the bill a 2 
are yellowiſh. In the third fort, the uppef part rd to 
body and throat are black, the reſt whit, bo 
top of the head, which is ornamented wi ater 
low arch, which it can erect as two crelts. of cox 
here are of two ſorts, viz. the leſſer cormoraty It hea 
ter-crow ; and another with a blacki(h back r land 
belly. The ſca-ſwallow, the tern, the com uch a 
gull, and the Port Egmont hen, were ally 7 t of « 
Large flocks of a ſingular kind of white birds IN, u) 
here, having the bale of the bill covered wi ut the 
crult, It had a black bill and white feet, CE E 
what larger than a pigeon, and the fletþ tak Bk 
of a duck, T Pall: 

« The ſeine was once hauled, when We be 11 
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ſize of a ſmall haddock. The 


. a few limpets and 


Hach ſeen here were 


any of the hills, notwithſtanding they ay of a 
te height, were at that time covered with ſnow, 
anſwering to our June. It is reaſonable to 1ma- 
It rain mult be very frequent here, as well from 
ks of large torrents having rv ſhed down, as from 
earance of the e which, even on the hills, 
inued bog or ſwamp. 
3 conlilt principally of a dark blue, and 
1 ſtone, intermixed with particles of glimmer, 
2. Some cohſiderable rocks were allo formed 
; browniſh brittle ſtone.“ 
Nos TEK ISLANDS, were ſo called from the 
nber of rocks, which ſailors have likened to the 
ith which the Roman Catholics tell their pater- 
They abound in corn and fruits, and are ra- 
dulous. 3 
Nola, a cluſter of barren iſlands, about 54 deg. 
\ ſouth lat. and 36 deg. go min. welt long. 
them is between fifty and ſixty leagues in 
They contain nothing worth remarking. 
xp 0x HanDSOME PEOPLE lies in 10 deg. 
t. and 185 deg. eaſt long. It is eighteen miles 
kmference, and was diſcovered by De Quiros in 
Notwithſtanding the exceſſive heat of the cli- 
ke natives are remarkably fair and handſome, 
hence the iflard had its name. They are co- 
nly from the waiſt downwards, with mats of 
and wear a mantle of the ſame on their ſhoul- 
heir canoes are trees hollowed out, and their 
0 houſes ſtand together in cluſters. x 
N or HOORN ISLAND, is fituated in 14 deg. 
 louth lat. and 179 deg. caſt long. and was diſ- 
in 1616, by Shouten. The male natives of 
Ind are tall, well-made, and robuſt, They are 
runners, expert ſwimmers, and good divers. 
complexion is a yellowiſh brown; and they 
eat pleaſure in dreſſing their hair, which is 
Some tie it, others frize it. Some let it grow 
he waiſt, and tie it in five or fix tails; and 
Neis it right an end, ſtanding up like hogs briſ- 
Þ or eleven inches long; but they do not ſuffer 
rd to grow. The women are ſhort of ſtature, 
d both in features and body, and rather inde- 
their behaviour, 
of covering between their legs; and the women 
It heads and checks with ſomething red. | 
Ws producer ſpontaneouſly a great variety of 
* W bananas, yams, &c. for they are 
Cuvaon. At low-water the women 
4 "bn 5 caten raw, They have alſo ſome 
Mer pork is ſpoiled by the cookery. 
e EWard's ISLANDS, lying 1 d 
£ , ying in 51 S8. 


at. wer ee 1 4 

Bo e viſcovered by two French navigators, 
Pallage from 

ne Idands. 


wal 
101 
of 


15 
1ey are two in number, and, as 


Both ſexes go naked, except 


the Cape of Good-Hope to the 


N 


neither genius nor activity. 


— - 


they had no names in the French Chart of the Southern 


Hemiſphere, Captain Cook, when ac las them in 
1770, gave them this appellation. 15 a 

That which lay molt to che ſouth, appeared to be 
about fifteen leagues in circuit, and the moit northerly 
about nine leagues. There are four others contiguous, 
and-which, from the names of the dilcoverers, are- 
called Marion and Crozet's Iſlands. | IEF 

ADVENTURE-I5LAND, ſo called from the ſhip Ad- 
venture, in which Captain Furneaux failed to the 
South- Seas, is ſituate in lat. 43 deg. 21 min. ſouth, and 
long. 147 deg. 29 min. weſt. The natives are de- 
ſcribed as mild and cheerful, with little of that wild 
appearance which ſavages in general have, but pöſſeſs 


RESOLUTION, a {mall iſland, ſo called by Captain 
Cook, from his own ſhip the Reſolution, lies in lat. 
17 os 24 min. ſouth, and long. 141 deg. 45 min. 
weſt. 

Parm-IsLAND is fituated on the coaſt of New 
South Wales, as are alſo the iſlands SoLITaxy, Fur- 
NEAUX, MARTAS, CUMBERLAND, NORTHUMBER= 
LAND, and DIRECTION, fo called by Captain Cook, 
who firit explored this coaſt, and thus denominated them. 

The PRINCE oF WALES's ISLANDS he at the nor- 
thern extremity of New Holland. They were obſerved 
at a diſtance to abound with trees and graſs, and were 
known to be inhabited, from the ſmoke that was ſeen 
alcending in many places. | 

The Bay or IsLanDs, containing a cluſter of little 
ifles, is ſituate on the coaſt of New Zealand: among 
which are included thoſe called GANNET, BAXKS's, 
SOLANDER's, I RAP's, &c. 

_ PorToOE. is an iſland ſituated about two leagues to the 
weltward of the Grand, or principal of the Ladrones. 
It is rocky, and of ſmall extent. 

CENTRY-BOx-ISLAND lies about a league and an 


half from the ſouth point of Chriſtmas-Harbour, in 


Kerguelen's-Land ; it was ſo called, from an, opinion 
of its reſembing a centry-dox in its figure. 
So Lok lies to the ſouth of the Iſland of CELEERIES, 
in lat. 9 deg. ſouth, and long. 123 deg. 55 min, eaſt, 
It contains nothing remarkable. | 
The NicoBar-IsLANDS lie at the entrance of the 
Gulph of Bengal. The natives there are tall and wells 
proportioned, with long faces, black eyes, black lank 
hair, and copper-coloured ſkins, and they are ſaid to 
be an harmleſs, good ſort of people. They go naked, 
except a covering about the waiſt. They have neither 
temples nor idols, nor does there ſeem to be any great 
ſuperiority among them. They are excellent ſwim- 
mers, and ſometimes will overtake ſmall veſſels under 
fail; live in little huts, having no towns, and the couns 
try is almoſt covered with wood. They have no corn, 
but a fruit which ſerves them inſtead of bread, and 
they catch plenty of fiſh. The largeſt of theſe iſlands, 
which gives name to the relt, is about forty miles in 
length, and fifteen in breadth, at the utmoſt. ; 
3 2 "PORTLANDs 
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PorTL anD-Is&LAND lies to the ſouthward of the 
Society-Illes, and was fo called by Captain Cook, who 
diſcovered it on his firſt voyage, from its reſemblance 
to that of the fame name in the Britiſh Channel. Some 
parts of this illand appeared to be cultivated, and pu- 
mice- tones in great quantities lying along the ſhore 
within the bay, indicated that there was a volcano in 
the country. High palings upon the ridges of hills 
were allo viſible in two places, which were judged to 
be deſigned for religious purpoſes. 

BaRE-ISLAND was fo called by Captain Cook, as 
it appeared to be barren, and inhabited only by fiſher- 
men. It lies in lat. 39 deg. 45 min. ſouth. 

EAST-ISs Ap lies in lat. y deg. 42 min. ſouth. It 
appeared to Captain Cook, who diſcovered it on his firlt 
voyage, ſmall and barren like the former. 

WHITzt-ISLAND is contiguous to the laſt-men- 
tioned. | | 

The MAvyoR AND CouRT OF ALDERMEN, a cluſ- 
ter of ſmall iſlands lying in lat. 37 deg. 59 min. ſouth, 
about twelve miles trom the main, are high, and were 
alſo remarked for barrenneſs. 

Mu RxcuRY-ISLANDS, a cluſter of different ſizes. 
The Bay is called alſo Mercury-Bay, and lies in lat. 
55 deg. 47 min. ſouth, long. 184 deg. 4 min. weit, and 

as but a ſmall entrance. 

The Hen AND ChiekkExs, are fmall 
fituated in lat. 35 deg. 46 min. ſouth. 

Poor KNnIiGHTs. Theſe form a cluſter of iſlands, 
lying in lat. 36 deg. 36 min ſouth, on which were 
feen a few towns which appeared fortified, and the 
land round them ſeemed to be well peopled. 

CAVALLES-ISLANDS, ſo called by Captain Cook, 
from the name of ſome fiſh the crew purchaſed of the 
Indians. T hefe people were very inſolent, uſing many 
frantic geſtures, and throwing ſtones at the crew. Some 
ſmall ſhot were fired, and one of them being hit, a 
precipitate retreat was the conſequence, 

Taree KINGS. 
lat. 34 deg. 12 min. fouth, and long. 187 deg. 48 min. 
welt. Birds were ſhot upon it, which were very good 
eating, and refembled the gecſe of Europe. 

HamMoOTE, a little iſland in lat. 41 deg. ſouth, ncar 

ueen Charlotte's Sound. 

EN TRY-ISLB, is an high ifland ſituated about nine 
or ten Icagues from Cape Keainaroo, which lies in 41 
deg. 44 min. ſouth lat. and 113 deg. 30 min. weit 
longitude. 

ISLAND OF LooOKERs-0N, ſituated contiguous to 
the former, was fo called by Captain Cook, becauſe 
the natives conid not be prevailed on to approach the 
ſhip, though they admired it 

MaAdNTTICAT-IsLAxp, fo called by Captain Cook, 
becaule the compats did not travel well « hen the ſhip 
was near it. It is ſaid to be high, rugged, rocky, and 
barren, yet fmoke was ſeen in ſeveral parts about it: it 
was concluded not to be deſtitute of inhabitants. 

Trex Sisrazs. Thele aic two iſlands of very ſimall 


iſlands 


3 


The chief of theſe iſlands lies in 
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near ſouth and north from each other, ande 
by a reef of coral rocks, | 
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extent, plentifully ſtocked with wood, ft 


lat of 5 deg fouth, and long. 106 dep. 12 Me 


ate þ 


y a1 the whole four or fv. 
circuit. 
CARACATOA is the ſouthernmoſt of a6 
iſlands lying in the entrance of the Streightsaf 
Its ſouthern extremity is ſituated in the |, of 
min. ſouth, and long. 105 deg | 


: 15 min. of bite 
whole circumterence does not exceed nine mike fan 
ifland conſiſts of elcvated land, gradually fig ind 
the ſea, and is entirely covered with trees d ow 
few ſpots cleared by the natives for the Purpoſe d hey 
ing rice fields. The population of the ian 25 
ſiderable. The coral reefs afford turtles in aw at 
but other refreſhments are very ſcarce there. der 

PuLO0-BALLY 1s an iſland about two mile ll 01 
and lies in the lat. of oo deg. go min. ſouth, in t! 
good anchorage to the eaſtward of it in 12 at the 
thom water, muddy ground. Freſh water a all 1 
are here in plenty. 27955 dea 

SCHOUTEN-ISLANDS, fo called from Sha two 
Dutch navigator, who diſcovered them in vim 
lat. oo deg. 46 min. ſouth. tre al 

SELANG hes in only go min. of ſouth lat. Wl if: 
flat, or very high. It forms two harbours e ill 
main land, an outer and an inner harbour. Mob 
no danger in running into either, but what ü > wel 
ſeen, The inner harbour is about two mig ut n 
and three long, and the general depth ten ſon tv 
water, | e, lov 

PuLo-Gxc lies in 18 min. fouth lat. aj 
iſland of middling height, When plainly kk 
pears like the land of Europe, not being wo not 
[Hands in theſe parts generally are. The wal eir de 
to have a rich ſoil, and many ſago trees upon 1: cealc 
not inhabited, though travellers by water often] Who! 
the bay to paſs the night, where they alſo jo ame, 
employ ſeveral days in fihing. their 

Princes IstAup lies inthe weſtern mouth the n 
Streights of Sunda, It abounds with vegetable he is 
ous kinds, deer, turtle, &c. Our India (hips } the 
touch here to take in water, but they hare Id; 0 

| this practice ſome years ſince; though Capi e ther 
ſays the water is exceeding good, if MEL bead! 
head of the brook. which circumſtance per h. 
always ſufficiently attended to. 1 north 

ToMmoGuy 3s an illand ſituated in oY _ 
ſouth lat. and, in ſhape, reſembles 2a horle- üer 
the iſland riſes a hill, which takes up 20 CE y 
fourths of its compaſs, and there are plania a na 

cal fruits and roots along the hill's de. hab 
pica | g the ri WM 

WAGLOL is a ſmall flat iſland. At 9 1 
1 # . ain chiels 6 little 
lands, lives one or more of certain I * th a | 
nagees, who repair on board ſuch renn hp 
in order to beg prefents. The dreſs of he a 

| in order to beg p | wy” 5 
thus deſeribed: one half of the coat a Rae 


was clouded red, white, and yellow; the 6 


j 
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ite, and green, clouded alſo; not unlike the 
al dreſſes of maſquerades, His turban, which 
ked, was made of coarſe white calico, The 
. upon theſe iſlands live moſtly upon fiſh 
0 bread. Sometimes they mix a cocba- nut, 
own with the ſago flower, and putting this into 
vineſe iron pan, they KEE ſtirring the mixture 
kre, and eat it warm. T hey. alſo eat the ordi- 
bite ſwallo, a root Which is found every where 
land at low. water: they cat it raw, cut up 
ind mixed with ſalt and lime: juice. They have 
owing peculiar method of bleeding in this coun- 
hey put the rough fide of a certain leaf, about 
x a man's hand, on that part where they want 
10 the blood, then with the tongue they lick 
er {ide of the leaf, and the under ſide is pre- 
| over bloody. A particular kind of green fruit 
in theſe parts, which the natives eat. It is as 
the hollow part of a quill, and almoſt as ſmall. 
all it ciry. This fruit is very good in a curry 
leaving a fine aromatic flavour on the palate. 
two cluiters of iſlands Bo and Popo, lie nearly 
lame parallel of latitude, 1 deg. 17 min. ſouth. 
ne about five leagues aſundet. Bo conſiſts of fix 
n iſlands. 

ſe illands, which have a good many inhabitants, 
poly plenty of cocoa-nuts, ſalt, and dried fiſh. 
e weltward of the cluſter, but contiguous to it, 
ut nine or ten ſmall low itlands. Jo the eaſt- 
on two iflands, are two little hills, which, at a 
e, look like tea- cups turned upſide down. Here 
a rajah, and the illes are ſaid to be well inha- 
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not only women often kill or burn themſelves 
er deceaſed hufbands, but men alſo, in honour of 
zcealed maſters, as authentic accounts inform us. 
who determine on this, are not limited to time; 
ame, perhaps, a diſtant day, and in the mean 
their ittention being made known, there is no 


he is careſſed wherever he goes. On the fatal 
the ſide of a great fire, a looſe ſtage of boars 
led; on this he dances, working himfſclt up to a 
© then (kips to the end of a plank, which tilting, 
. into the flames, and is conſumed im- 
TiY, 
north coaſt of the ISLAND of WAYG1o0w, which 
ut halt a depree to the northward of the equator, 
lilteen leagues in length. The hill on Gibby 
Ine (a particular quarter of Waygiow) which, 
Its hape, is called the Cork's-Comb, may be 
out twenty leagues off. Some white [pots ap- 
Ti, poli 10 * entrance of the harbour 
. erer one opedelike a ſugar-loaf, the 
e on it At the bottom ot this billock 
ene n oP where there is anchorage in 
Md and. The two illands are connected 
ab rocks, dry at low water. There are 


the natives can think of, but they pay to this de- 
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ſaid to be 100, ooo inhabitants upon the ifland, who 
wage perpetual war with one another. Offak harbour 
lies in 00 deg. 10 min. north lat. Near this iſland two 
fiſhes were taken, the heads of which were remarkable 
for an horn that projected from between their eyes. 
The horn was about four inches long, equal in length 
to the head. Altogether the head was like that of an 
unicorn. The natives called it Een Raw, that is the fiſh 
Raw. The ſkin was black, and the body about twenty 
inches long. Its tail was armed with two ſtrong ſcythes, 
with their points forwards on each ſide. | 

The ISLAND of AB Do lies in only 36 min. north 
lat. It is about three miles round, and 200 feet high. 
KoNIBAR is about the ſame height and ſize: it is north 
of Abdon. The reſt of the ſixteen iſlands that form 
this cluſter, are flat and low, except Aiow Bahar, which 
riſes about 300 feet. There are ſaid to be plantations 
of yams, potatoes, ſugar-canes, and other tropical pro- 
4 (on on Konibar. : 

The inhabitants of theſe iſlands have turtle in ſuch 
abundance, and other fiſh (eſpecially cockles about the 
bigneſs of a man's head) that they neglect agriculture. 
When they want . bread, they carry live turtle, and 
their eggs, with dried fiſh, to Waygiow, which they 
truck for ſago, either baked or raw; nay, perhaps, go 
to the 6500 and provide themſelves, by cutting down 
the trees. 3 

SANGIR is an oblong iſland, extending from 3 deg. 
30 min. to 4 deg. 30 min. north lat. It is broadeſt 
towards the north, and tapers ſmall towards the ſouth. 
About-the middle of the weſt coaſt of the ifland is the 
town, harbour, and bay of Taroona, oppoſite which, 
on the eaft coaſt, is alſo a town and harbour, called Ta- 
bookang. It abounds in cocoa-nuts, as do many iflands 
that he near it. A fathom of ſmall braſs wire will 
purchaſe 100 cocoa-nuts, an ordinary knife goo, and 
a battel (60 1b.) of cocoa- nut oil may be had for four 
knives here. 

TuLour, or Taxxa Lasv, lies in 4 deg. 45 min. 
north lat. It is ſituated about ſeventy miles eaſt of 
the north part of Sangir. It is of middling height. The 
inhabitants hve on the ſea-coaſt, and have their plan- 
tations up the country. | | 

SALIDABO-ISLAND lies fouthward of Tulour, be- 
ing divided only by a narrow ſtreight, about a mile 
wide, It is not above eight or ten miles in circumfer- 
ence, contains ſcveral villages, and is particularly well 
cultivated, 

KABKkUANG hes to the ſouth-eaſt of Salidabo, and is 

arted from it by a ſtreight about four miles wide. 
his iſland is in high cultivation, and alſo contains ſe- 
veral villages. 

TAGULANDA contains about 2000 inhabitants, who 
are Pagans. On the iftand are many goats, ſome bul- 
locks, and cocoa- nuts in abundance. The Dutch keep. 
here a corporal and two foldiers, alſo a ſchool-maſter 
tor teaching the children the principles of Chriltianity. 
Three prongs, a kind of large chopping-knives, will 
| purchaſs 


+ 


_ perpetual ſummer, yet up the country it is always cool, 
very Numerous, 


The indultrious Chineſe gather theſe leaves, and the 


breaſts, being bare. 
wear a looſe robe, girt with an embroidered zone or 


belt about the middle, with a large claſp of gold, and | 
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punches a bullock, and a thouſand cocoa-nuts may be 


ad. for one of them. | 

BaxnKa-ISLAND is near. Tagulanda, and remarkable 
for a high hill. It has a harbour on its ſouth-end, is 
pretty well inhabited, and abounds. in cocoa-nuts, 
limesz nankas or jacks, turtle, other fiſh, and ratans. 

TELULUSYANG-ISLAND, that is, Harbour of Syang, 
is contiguous to Banka-Iſland. This harbour, which 
1s ſaid to be a good one, is on the ſouth end of the 
iſland, which has a hill upon it. There are ſome wild 
cattle, but no other inhabitants. Theſe iſlands are 
much frequented by cruiſers, not only from Sooloo, but 
from Mindanao. | 

_ $00L00-ISLAND is ſituated in 6 deg. north lat. and 

119 deg. eaſt long. It is thirty miles long, twelve 
broad, and contains a great number of inhabitants. It 1s 
governed by a king of its own. It is well cultivated, and 
affords a fine proſpect from the fea. Indeed, the ifland 
being rather ſmall for its number of inhabitants, they 
ſtudy agriculture more than thoſe on the adjacent ones, 
where land is not deemed fo valuable. As they cannot 
depend on a crop of rice, not being ſure of rain in due 
ſeaſon, they cultivate many roots; the Spaniſh, or 
ſweet potatoe ; the clody, or St. Hillano yam; the 
China yam, both red and white; ſending to Mindanao 
for what rice they conſume. They have great variety 
of fine tropical fruits. - Their oranges are full as good 
as thoſe of China. They have alſo a variety of the fruit 
called jack, or naka; a kind of large cultard-ayple, 
named madang ; mangoes ; and a fruit they call bolona, 
which has a white inſide, and is like a large plum or 
mango. They enjoy, in great abundance, a very in- 
nocent and delicious fruit, called lancey. The trees in 
the woods are loaded with this fruit, which is large, 
and ripens well, The Sooloos having great connexion 
with China, and many Chineſe being ſettled among 
them, they have learned the art of engrafting and im- 
proving their fruits. - Here 1s no ſpice tree but the cin- 
namon. Though this iſland, from its ſituation, enjoys 


eſpecially under the ſhade of the toak trees, which are 
This tree has a broad leaf, which, 


when bruiſed between the fingers, {tains the hand red. 


leaves of the fruit-tree called madang, to line the baſ- 
kets of cane or bamboo, in which they pack up the 
Sooloo-root, which they export in great quantities from 
this place. | 
The Sooloos are not only neat in their clothes, but 
dreſs gaily. The men go generally in white wailtcoats, 
buitoned down to the wriits, with white breeches, 
ſometimes ſtraight, ſometimes wide. The women are 
handſome in general, and, by compariſon, fair. 'Ehole | 
of rank wear wailtcoats of fine mullin, cloſe fitted to 

their bodies; their necks, to the upper parts of the two 

From the waiſt downwards, they 
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a precious ſtone. This being Tooſe, like ; 4 
comes over the drawers, and reaches to th 8 
the leg, the drawers, Which are of fine m ? 
ing to the ancle. * 51 

The ſultanſhip in Sooloo is hereditary, bud 


verament mixed. About fifteen datoos, who p al 
called the nobility, make. the greater part of 1 for 
ſtature. The title is hereditary to the elde 


they fit in council with the ſultan. The ul 
two votes 1n this aſſembly, and each 440 by 
The comman people of Sooloo, called tellin 
do not enjoy much real freedom. It is ſid th 
haughty lords, when viſiting their eſtates, wi 
times, with impunity, demand and carry off 
women, whom they happen to fanſy, to ſwell 
ber of their ſandles (concubines) at Sooloo, | 
the lower claſs groan under varivus kinds of 
The nobles here are extremely diſſolute. Thi 
have more than one wife, keep each in a 
houſe ; but the circumſtance is not very com 
their diſſoluteneſs conſiſts in their numerous cond 
and intrigues; for here women have as much! 
in going abroad as in Europe. 

The Sooloos have a very good breed of hof 
their women are very expert in riding. Their g 
is to ride backwards and forwards the length off 
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broad ſtreet, upon ſandy ground, forcing thei o lie 
on a quick trot, and checking them when theyd land 
to gallop. The horſes accuſtomed to this, M Lon. 
fait. Riding is an exercife in uſe all over th ards h 
among women of faſhion. | E Du 
Here are wild elephants, the offspring (as is f elt th 
of thoſe ſent in former days from the continen 4D 
dia as preſents to the kings of Soolov. Thole = 
avoid meeting with horned cattle, though they * 
ſhy of horſes. Sooloo has ſpotted deer, and a 1 & 
of goats and black cattle, but the people {idol 8 Na 
their cows. They have. very few iheep; = 
wild hogs are numerous, and do much mild "Wt 
breaking down fences. After harveſt the nl M * 
hunt the elephants and wild hogs, endeavours. ud a 
ſtroy them. Of birds, there are here abunda_>pſ gx 
minutive cocatoos, and ſmall green parrots. 90 
loo, and the iſlands adjacent, the pearl-fiſheyi 10 
famous for many ages. In the ſea between Mu = 
and Sooloo is a pearl-fiſhery not inferior 10 *. 
Indies, either in point of colour or ſize. 1158]. bi 
is the ſource of theig wealth. earth 
The Sooloos have in their families many late = of 
they purchaſe from the different cruiſers. An. 
they purchaſe whole cargoes, which they ca enable 
neo, where, if the females are banda "oo 
bought up for the Batavia market. The mand in ap 
times uſe their ſlaves cruelly, alluming the 1 nearer 
life and death over them. Many are put 0h of th 


0 . . l E 
trifling offences, and their bodies left "2 
An attempt of elopetnent here is de 


] 
| loo is important: the inhabitants are 
Ao only mot of the adjacent iflands 
— them, but great part of Borneo. They 
I. character of being treacherous, and of endea- 
| always to ſupply by fraud: what they cannot ef- 
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44008 lying alittle to the ſouthward of 


mer, is a long flat iſland, has no freſh water, 
any good anchoring near, except in ſome few 
t abounds in cocoa-nuts and a fruit called 
rANCOR lies in lat. 9 deg. 25 min. north, and 
79 deg. 45 min. eaſt, It is about twenty-three 
in circumference, very ſandy, A few villages, 
temple, are all the buildings to be ſeen here. 234 
0-SAPATA is ſituated in lat. 10 deg. 4 min. 
and long. 109 deg. 10 min. eaſt. It is elevated, 
and unfertile. | 
1 lies in lat. 20 deg. north. Near the ſouthern 
ity of the iſland ſome of the crew of the Reſo- 
imagined they ſaw from the maſt-head ſeveral 
os in the reef, which ſeemed to promiſe ſecure 
age. The extent of the Prata ſhoal being about 
joues from north to ſouth, may be accounted con- 


dle. 


land not ſo large as Myo, and lies about W. 
from it, diſtant five or ſix miles. When the 
ards had the Moluccas, this place was inhabited; 
he Dutch will not now permit any one to live 
leſt the ſmuggling of ſpices ſhould prove the con- 
ce. | 
RAKITA, PALLA, SIAO, and GRAVE, are the 
pal of a cluſter of iſlands lying between the lat. of 
4 deg. north. A ſchool-maſter, a corporal, and a 
dirs, are kept by the Dutch at Siao. 
eRABBIT is a ſmall rocky iſland with a few co- 
trees upon it, and many rocks like ſugar-loaves 
It. It lies to the eaſtward of Karakita about 
ues, and derived its name from the animal whoſe 
It is ſuppoſed to reſemble. 
LPHUR-ISLAND, diſcovered by Captain Gore, is 
deg. 50 min. north latitude, and 140 deg. 56 
eaſt longitude. Its length is about five miles. 
ſouth point is an elevated barren hill, rather flat 
ſummit, and when ſeen from the weſt ſouth-weſt, 
ts evident tokens of a volcanic eruption. The 
earth, or rock, for it was difficult to diſtinguiſh 
ch of theſe ſubſtances its ſurface was compoſed, 
yed various colours; and it was imagined that a 
enable part was ſulphur, not only from its ap- 
ee, but from the ſtrong fulphureous ſmell per- 
=, Pproaching the points. As the Reſolution 
* the land than the Diſcovery, ſeveral oſ the 
at ſhip thought they diſcerned fire pro- 
> OM the top of the hill: theſe circumſtances 


d Captain G 63 
tion of an on this diſcovery the 


fo lies in lat. 1 deg. 23 min. north. Ty TrORVY is 
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BuRNEY's-ISLAND is ſituated on the north-eaſt coaſt 
of Aſia, in 67 deg. 45 min. north latitude. The inland 
country about this part abounds 'with hills, ſome of 
which are of conſiderable elevation. Captain Cook 
obſerves, that the land (except a few ſpots on the coaſt) 
appeared to be covered with fnow. 

ST. LAWRENCE'S-ISLAND, according to the moſt 
accurate obſervations, lies in 64 deg. 47 min. north lat. 
and 188 deg. 15 min. eaſt. long. and is three leagues in 
circumference. The northern part of it may be diſ- 


| cerned at ten or twelve leagues diſtance. 


BHERING's-ISLAND, fo called from the navigator 
who diſcovered it; lies in 58 degrees north latitude. 
K ARAKINSKOI, MAIDEN OT, ATAKA, and SRAIMEA, 
are all iſlands that lie contiguous, and very thinly, it 
at all inhabited, having ſcarcely any marks of cul- 
tivation, 

GoRE-ISLAND lies in about 64 deg. north lat. and 
191 deg. eaſt long. It is about thirty miles in extent, 
and appeared to our navigators to be barren and deſli- 
tute of inhabitants, and received its appellation from 
Captain Cook, who diſcovered it in the courſe of his 
laſt voyage. 


—— — 


With regard to the language of all the Oriental 
iſlands, nothing certain can be faid. Each iſland has a 
particular tongue; but the Malayan, Chineſe, Portu- 
gueſe, Dutch, and Indian words, are fo frequent among 
them, that it 1s difficult for an European, who is not 
very expert in thoſe matters, to know the radical lan- 
guage. The ſame may be almoſt ſaid of their religion; 
tor though its original is certainly Pagan, yet it is inter- 


mixed with many Mahometan, Jewith, Chriſtian, and 


other foreign ſuperſtitions. 

The ſea which ſeparates the ſouthern point of the 
peninſula of Kamtſchatka from Japan, contains a num- 
ber of iflands in a poſition from north- north-eaſt to 
ſouth-ſouth-weſt, which are called the Kurile-Iſlands. 
They are upwards of twenty in number, are all moun- 
tainous, and in ſeveral of them are volcanoes and hot 
ſprings. The principal of theſe itlands are inhabited; 
but ſome of the little ones are entirely deſert and un- 
peopled. The foreſts in the more northern ones are 
compoſed of laryx and pines; thoſe to the ſouthward 
produce canes, bamboos, vines, &. Ia ſome of them 
are bears and foxes. The fea otter appears on the 
coaſts of all theſe iſlands, as well as whales, ſea horſes, 
ſeals, and other amphibious animals. Some of the in- 
habitants of theſe iſlands have a great likeneſs to the 
Japanefe in their manners, language, and perſonal ap- 

earance ; others very much reſemble the Kamiſcha- 
dales. The northern iflands acknowledge the ſove- 
reignty of the empire of Rufſia; but thoſe to the fouth 
pay homage to Japan. The Kurilians diſcover much 
humanity and probity in their conduct, and are courte— 
ous and hoſpitable , but adverſity renders them timid, 
and prompts-them to ſuicide, They have a particular 
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veneration for old age. Their language is agreeable to 
the ear, and they ſpeak and pronounce it flowly. The 
men are employed in hunting, fiſhing for ſea animals 
and whales, and catching fowl. The women have 
charge of the kitchen, and make clothes. In the 
northern iſlands they ſew, and make different cloths of 
the thread of nettles, 
refined and poliſhed than the northern, and carry on a 
fort of cominerce with Japan, whither they export 
whale-oil, furs, and eagles feathers to fledge arrows 
with. In return, they bring Japaneſe utenſils of metal 
and varmihed wood, ſkillets, ſabres, different ſtuffs, or- 
naments of luxury, tobacco, all forts of trinkets and 
{mall wares. 


——— —-— 


The following account of the remarkable place ſub- 
joined, being more ample and curious than any we 
have {een in other Geographical Works, we preſume 
it will be acceptable to our readers. 


A Defcripiion of the DEAD SEA, and ils 
Envirens, in PALESTINE. 
ExtraFed from Maritt's Travels ints Syria, &c. 


THE name, Dead Sea, is of modern date, for the 
ancients called it the Lake Aſphaltites, the Sca of So- 
dom, the Salt Sea, the Lake of Sirbon; and in our days 
the Arabs name it Bahheret-Lut; that is to ſay, the 
Sea of Lot. | 

« Joſephus, who cauſed this lake to be meaſured, 
found that it was 380 furlongs in length, and 150 in 
breadth, which may make ſeventy-two and a half Ita- 
lian miles one way, and eighteen and three quarters 
the other. It is 189 miles in circumference. The 
lofty mountains of the ancient country of the Moabites 
ſurround it on the eaſtern fide, and diſcharge into it the 
waters of the Arnon and the Zaret, which fall down 
their ſides in long calcades. It is bounded on the welt 
and feuth by high mountains alſo; ſome of which, 
compoſed of blackiſh rock, ſerve as barriers to the vaſt 
deſerts of Judca ; and the reft, clothed with verdant 
groves, form a part of Idumca. It is likewiſe on the 
welt that the brock Kedron falls into this lake. The 
northern ſide is entirely open, and ſhews the delightful 
plains of Avlona, which bring as a tribute to the Dead 
Sea the rapid waters of the Jordan. 

© Ye arc informed, that this vaſt baſon was covered 
formerly with fruit-trecs, and Hundant crops, and that 
from the bolom of the carth, buried under its waters, 
aroſe the ſuperb cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Adam, 
Zcboim, and Scgor ; all rendered illuſtrious by the pre- 
ſence of a king. t here is nothing, therefore, in the 
univerſe, which is not {ubject to viciſſitudes and changes, 

« The air is pure, the fields are extremely verdant, 
and my eye was delighted with the limpidneſs of the 
water, which feil in ſheets from the ſummits of the 
mountains. The ſterility to which part of theſe plalus 
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The ſouthern iſlanders are more 
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was condemned from the creation of the , 
ders the contraſt produced by the fertile ” 
Avlona much more agreeable. But how Y 
two travellers ſhould differ ſo much in the; l. 
is, becauſe a capuchin carries every where h 
him the five ſenſes of the faith, while land 
with thoſe: only of nature. | J 

« I endeavoured here to explain a pheng 
which has engaged the attention of many I 
well as of E This vaſt baſon, Which is 
ally receiving the waters of different torrent b 
and ſtreams, has no viſible outlet. Do its mull 
tore, diſcharge themſelves by ſubterranean vali 
the Mediterranean, or Red-Sea, as is pretqnyy 
muſt we adopt the opinion of Arabian phil, 
who conclude, and not without ſome foundati 
they are diſſipated by evaporation ? 

„The water of this lake is clear and lin! 
bitter and exceffively (alt. No kind of fiſh w 
duced in it; and thoſe even which are ſometing 
ried thither by the rapidity of the Jordan, infark 

The water of the Dead Sea is tavourahle ul 
mers; but people, it they cannot ſwim, may bet 
ed there as well as elſewhere. 

« No plants of any kind grow in this lake, 
bottom of it is black, thick, and fetid; and the 
in the neighbourhood is of the ſame colour, and 
flammable as coal. | 

« Branches of trees, which fall into it, becon 
trified in a little time by the force of the ſalt whi 
heres to them, and penetrates to the very pit 
wood. Some of theſe petrihed branches, of wa 
curious are fond, may be procured at jcrulalem 

© It has been ſaid, that the approach of thi 
was mortal to birds; yet it is frequented by abun 
of the feathered tribe, and particularly by li 
which, with their light wings ſkim this ligui 
and ſport on its ſurface. 

On certain days in the year, this fea b 
with a black thick fog, which does not extend 
than its ſhores; but when the rays of the fun 
force, they ſoon diſſipate this body of Vapours. 

„The Dead Sea produces a kind of bitunichy 
the Jewiſh, which may be found floating 0! i 
like large lumps of earth, and which, bcing an 
the winds to the caſtern and weſtern ſhores, a6 
them. It is then collected by the Arads, de 
between them and the baſha of Damaſcus, u 
chaſes their, ſhares of it for ſome pieces of BY 
ſuch ſtuffs as they uſe for clothing. This 1 
ſulphureous ſubſtance, mixed with falt, whic , 
dually condenſcd by the heat of the ſun. 1 
as black pitch, to which it has a great relemoun 
is combultible, and exhales, while burning, 
and penetrating ſmell. The ancient Aras * 
daubing over the bottoms of their veſſels, aud 
tians for embalming the bodies of their Gead. 
tives give this bitumen the name of . 11 
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I. 
ral Account of this Quarter of the Morld. 
third grand diviſion of the globe, called 


RICA, is neither ſo fertile as the others, nor 
bopulous as either Aſia or Europe: it never- 
punds in riches, and might, by a proper de- 
Il and induſtry, be rendered of much greater 
ham it is at preſent. It is generally repre- 
bearing ſome reſemblance to the form of a 
he baſe being the northern part of it, which 
the ſhores of the Mcditerrancan ; and the 
p of the pyramid the Cape of Good-Hope. - 
lurrounded on cvery ſide with water, except 
pins to Aſia by the iſthmus of Suez, which 
Ie Mediterranean from the Red-Sea, and is 
ſixty miles over. Being thus a peninſula, 
fodigious extent of ſea-coalt, and is moſt 
My ſituated for commerce; but navigation 
neemed nor cultivated by the inhabitants. 
ot length of this country, from north to 
ape Bona in the Mediterranean, in 7 
_ F of Good-Hope, in 34 deg. 7 
. 18 4,300 miles; and the broadeſt part 
erd, in 37 deg. 20 min. to Cape Cuardatui, 
uus ot Pabelmandel, in 51 dc. 20 min. 
330 miles from ealt to welt. It is 
Pie vorth dy the Mediterrancan, which ſe- 
Nkurope; on the caſt by the iſthmus of 


n 


* 


0 K. Il. 
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Suez, the Red-Sea, and the Indian-Ocean, which di- 


vides it from Aſia; on the ſouth, by the Southern 


Ocean; and on the weſt, by the great Atlantic Ocean, 
which ſeparates it from America, 

As the equator divides Africa almoſt in the middle, 
and the far greateſt part of it is within the tropics, the 
heat is in many places almoſt inſupportable to an Eu- 
ropean ; it being there increaſed by the rays of the ſun 
from vaſt deſerts of burning ſands. The coaſts, how- 
ever, and banks of rivers, ſuch as the Nile, are general! 
fertile, and there molt parts of the country are inhabited. 

Africa is watered by ſeveral very noble rivers, of 
which the moſt conſiderable are the Niger and the 
Nile. The Niger falls into the Atlantic, or Weſtern 
Ocean, at Senegal, after a courſe of 2800 miles: it in- 
creaſes and decreaſes as the Nile, fertilizes the country, 
and has grains of gold in many parts of it. The Nile, 
after dividinge Egypt into two parts, diſcharges itſelf 
into the Mediterranean, after a prodigious courſe from 
its ſource in Abytlinia. The Gambia and Senegal are 
only branches of the Niger. 

The molt conſiderable mountains in Africa are the 
Atlas, a prodigious chain extending from the Weſtern 
Ocean to the borders of Egypt. It owes its name to a 
King of Mauritania, a great aſtronomer, who uſed t6 
obſerve the heavenly bodies from its ſummit ; and from 
this circumſtance the poets repreſent him as bearing the 
heavens on his ſhoulders. The Mountains of the Moon 
are ſtill higher than Atlas: they extend from Abyflinia 

to 
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to Monomotapa, Thoſe of Sierra Leona, or the 
Mountains of the Lions, dividing Nigritia from Guinea, 
and a ridge of lofty mountains called the Mountains of 
God, from their being remarkably ſubject to tempeſts 
of thunder and lightning. The Peak of Teneriffe, 
which the Dutch make their firſt meridian, is about 
two miles high, in the form of a ſugar-loaf, and is 
ſituated on an iſland of the ſame name, near the coaſt. 
Beſides theſe, there are many others of great height and 
valt extent, whoſe bowels contain a profuſton of the 
richeſt metals, and give riſe to the many rivers that wa- 
ter the ſoil of this neglected country. | 

The moſt noted capes, or promontories in Africa, 
are, Cape Verd, fo called, becauſe the land: is always 
covered with green trees, and moſſy ground: it is the 
moſt weſterly point of the continent of Africa. The 
Cape of Good-Hope, ſo denominated by the Portu- 
gueſe, when they firſt went round it in 1498, and dif- 
covered the paſſage in Aſia, is the ſouth extremity of 
Africa, in the country of the Hottentots, at preſent in 
the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, and the general rendezvous 
of ſhips of every nation who trade to India, being about 
half way from Europe. 

Babelmandel, which joins the Red Sea with the In- 
dian Ocean, is the only ſtreight in Africa. 

As this continent ſtands as it were in the centre of 
the globe, and has thereby a much nearer communica- 
tion with Europe, Aſia, and America, than any of the 
other quarters has with the reſt, its ſituation is conle- 
quently rendered extremely favourable for cemmerce. 
It is however the misfortune of Africa, that though it 
has 10,000 miles of ſea-coaſt, with noble, large, deep ri- 


vers, penetrating into the very heart of the country, it 


mould have no navigation, nor receive any benefit from 
them; that it ſhould be inhabited by vaſt multitudes of 
people, ignorant of commerce, and of each other. At 


the months of the rivers are moſt excellent harbours, 


deep, fate, and calm, and ſheltered from the wind, and 
capable ot being made perfectly ſecure by fortifications; 
but quite deſtitute of thipping, trade, and merchants, 
even where there is plenty of merchandiſe. Though 
t comprehends a full quarter of the globe, is ſtored 


with an inexhauſtible treaſure, and capable, under pro- 


er improvements, of producing ſo many things de- 


Jightful as well as convenient within itſelf, yet it ſeems 
to be almoſt entirely neglected, not only by the natives, 


who are quite unſolicitous of reaping the benefits which 
nature has provided ior them, but alſo by the more ci- 
vilized Europeans who are ſettled in it, particularly the 
Portugueſe. That it abounds with gold, we have not 
only the teſtimony of the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and 
Portugueſe, who have ſettlements on the coaſt, but that 
of the moſt credible hiſtorians. 
In ancient times, this country contained ſeveral 
kingdoms and ſtates, eminent for arts, for wealth, for 
ower, and for the moſt extenſive commerce. The 
kingdoms of Egypt and Ethiopia were particularly ce- 
lebrated ; ard the rich and powerful tate of Carthage 


extended her commerce to every part of the then 


being of the Mahometan ſuperſtition, whoſ: w 
carried deſolation with them wherever they cameg 


quid ſtreams, as that water by freezing ſhould 


names of ſeveral of the inland nations, 


parts of the world; but according tot 


8 


known world; even the Britiſh ſhores were i 
"Ut 


her fleets, till the Romans deſtroyed her nien 
vaged her territories, and laid her Capita » 
From that period both the arts and commences 
declined. Agriculture was neglected, and . 
factures, for which the natives were once Wy 
were no longer prattiſed.” Upon the decline il 
man empire, in the fifth century, the nonben 
Africa were over-run by the Vandals, 2 bark 
ferocious people from the north, who contre ' 
more to the deſtruction of arts and ſciencs, q 
were driven out by the Saracens in the ſeventh 
and were afterwards ſucceeded by the Turks; 1 


| 


of that once flouriſhing part of the world was cy 

With reſpe& to religion, the inhabitants of 
tinent may be divided into three ſorts, Pagans] 
metans, and Chriſtians. The firſt are the mot 
rous, poſſeſſing the greateſt part of the coun 
the Tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good. Hag 
they are generally black. The Mahometang f 
of a tawny complexion, poſſeſs Egypt, and ly 
the northern ſhores of Africa, or what is al 
Barbary Coaſt. The people of Abyſlinia, or th 
Ethiopia, are denominated Chriſtians, but ret 
Pagan and Jewiſh rites. There are alſo ſone| 
the north of Africa, who manage all the little 
ried on in that part of the country. 

The inhabitants are unacquainted with ice 
ſnow ; and in theſe fcorching regions, the nat 
as ſoon expect that marble ſhould melt, andin 


fluidity, be arreſted by the cold, and, ceaſing i 
become like the ſolid rock. They are but ſeldan 
with rain, and depend on the overflowing of 
for the fertilization of the foil in many pat 
other regions are altogether teri}, and unit 
burning ſands. The barrenneſs in ſeveral pu 
brutality and ſavage diſpoſition of the natives, 
ferocity of the innumerable wild bealts in ma 
countries, evince, that the rays of the ſun at 
fervid and powerful, as to dry aud burn up k 
of the vegetable, and overheat the blood of i 
creation, ſo that the firſt are debilitated, and 
rendered furious and ungovernable. 
The moſt judicious geographers, and the 
eneral, are much divided in their opinion 
the modern diviſions of Africa; the reaſon 0 
that ſcarcely any traveller has penetrated in | 
dle of the country; on theſe accounts, we 0 


knowledge our ignorance of the bounds, 400 
Wh 


ſtill reckoned among the unknown and 
he bei! 


. "RE ing! 
and ſurveys, Africa may be divided according 


lowing table, by inſpecting which, the led 
at one view, an explanation of many Pi 
omitted. : 
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GENERAL TABLE or TE sEVERNAL NATIONS IN AFRICA. 


* _— * * * * * g 


| Diſt. and | Diff. of 
Nations. | Length. | Breadth. Sq. Miles.| Chief Cities. | Bear. from ſtime from] Religions. 


| London. London. | 


— - 


We: 600 250. | 140,700|Grand Cairo [1920 8. E. 21 bef. Mahometans 
r \ 500 480 9 8 8 Fez br S. ſo 24 aft. |Mahometans by 
— . 5 
leer 480 100 143,600 Algiers 920 8. 5 13 bef. Mahometans ' 
unis 220 170 [64400 Tunis 990 S. E. ſo 39 bef. Mahometans 74 
ripoll | 700 240 75,000| Tripoli 1260 S. E. o 56 bef./Mahometans i 
Nea 400 300 66, 4000 Tolemata 1440 S. E.|i 26 befMahometans | 
iledulgerid 2500 359 | 488, oo Dara 1565 8. | 32 aft. Pagans | 1 | 
—— — — - - — - | | — — Hil 
1 3400 660 [739.200 Tegeſſa 1800 S. | 24 aft. Pagans 
legroland 2200 840 1, 26, o Madinga 12500 8. [0 38 aſt. Pagans | Bi 
gt; aer 7 888 « + =o . | | . Fi 
zuinea 1800 360 510,009]Bcnin 2700 S. ſo 20 bef. Pagans 1 
n —_— — if - —— — — — c — £1 
bia 9 600 | 264,000jNubia 2418 8. E. 2 12 bef. Mah. and Pagans bl 
pyſbnia 9 | B00 | 378,00c|Gondar [2380 8 S. E. a 20 bef.|Chriſtians 1 
Ibex 540 | 139 | 160,000|Doncala ; 13580 8. E. 2 2 36 bet. Chriſt. and Pag. 


The middle Parts, called the Lower Ethiopia, are very little known to the Europeans, but are computed 
at 1,200,000 ſquare Miles. 


I 


0ango 410 300 40, 400 Loango 3300 S. o 44 bef. Chriſt. and Pag. | 
_——— | 4 | 172,800|St. Salvador 480 S. 1 © bef.|Chriſt. and Pag. | 
gol 360 3 38, 400 Loando . 3750 S. bo 58 bef. 72 and Pag. 
genguela 430 5s 180 64,000 Benguela 5955 8 0 58 be Pagans 

ataman | 450 240 144,000]No Towns * „ * „ # #*Paoans 
Jan 900 : 300 234,000 Brava 3708 S. E. 2 40 bef.|Pagans 

anguebar 1400 350 2.7.5,000 g e Mo-11440 8. Gs 38 bef./Pagans 

enomotapa 960 N 222,500|Monomotapa | : HOUR 8. yi 1 18 bef Pagans 

"1 900 660 | 310,000|Chicova - 4260 8. 1 44 bef. Pagans 

fola Cn 480 FI "360 97,200 Sofola + 1600 S..E.\: 18 bet. Pagans 

WE Nat | boo : 350 1$4,900 No Tow: 5 © + „„ * Pagans | 

3 66 | 200,340 7 * Good-|.,, 1 4 W 
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The principal kingdoms of Africa, and their ſup- 
poſed dimenſions, being preſented: to the reader's in- 
ſpection in the foregoing table, we ſhall now conſider 
the whole- country under three grand diviſions: 1. 
Egypt. 2. The States of Barbary, ſtretching. along 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean, from Egypt in the 
Eaſt, to the Atlantic Ocean, in the Welt : And, g. 
That part of Africa, between the Tropic of Cancer 
and the Cape of Good-Hope! Though the laſt of theſe 
diviſions is confeſſedly greater than the other two, yet 


the nations it contains being fo. little known, and fo 


barbarous and uncivilized, we apprehend that they 


may, without -impropriety, be ranged under one ge— 
neral head, eſpecially as, like many barbarous nations, 
they are in molt reſpects ſimilar to each other. 


4 


1 1 1 


CHAT. H. 
. 


— 


Fe 


Cibuation, Extent,  Diviſiens, | Clininte, Soil, Mountains, 
Inhabitants, Government, CHE, FE.” 


HIS kingdom is ſituated between the 20th and 
32d deg. of north latitude, and the 28th and 
g6th deg. of eaſt long. It is about 600 miles in length, 
and 250 in breadth ; bounded by the Mediterranean 
ſea, on the north; by Abyſlinia, or the Upper 
Ethiopia, on the ſouth; and by the deſert of Barca, 
nd the unknown parts of Africa, on the weſt ; and 
includes 140,700 ſquare miles. 


The whole country is diſtinguiſhed by the northern 
and ſouthern diviſions; 


which are ſubdivided into 
Lower Egypt and Upper Egypt. The chief towns in 
Lower Egypt are, Grand Cairo, Bulac, Alexandria, 
Rofetta, Damietta. Upper Egypt has for its principal 
towns, Sayd or Thebes, and Coſſiar. ; 

The climate of Egypt is in general very unhealthy : 
the high rocks and mountains which encompaſs it on 
the eaft, and the ſandy deſerts of Lybia and Barca on 
the weſt, rendering it prodigioully hot, particularly in 
the months of April and May. They always reckon 
two ſummers in this kingdom; the firſt in March, 
April, and May, is the moſt unwholeſome, becauſe 
of the unequal weather, attended with violent and 

arching winds, which blow at that ſeaſon; but in 
the fecond, viz. in June, July, and Auguſt, the wea- 
ther 1s more ſettled, and the air much cooler. During 
the autumn and winter, Egypt is one of the molt plea- 
fant and delightful countries in the world. 

The foil of this kingdom is luxuriant even to a pro- 
verb, owing to the annual overflowing of the Nile, for 
it ſeldom rains except in winter. The fertility of the 
foil is ſuch, after the waters of this river begin to retire, 


that the labour of the huſbandman is next to nothing. | 


he throws his wheat and barle 


In October and May 


into the rich mud or ſlime which the Nile leaves be- 


= FY 


: 
N 


——— 


of the inhabitants) one of corn, and one of nel 


” 


it a little ſand, He turns his cartſe out 


charming than the proſpect which the face of the 


hind, without adding any manure, except m 
0 
to raten 


vember; and in about ſix weeks nothing can 


try preſents, in rifing corn, vegetables, and i 
every fort. Oranges, lemons, and fruits, ner | 
air. The culture of pulſe, melons, . 1 
other plants which require moiſture, ; Nr 
ſmall, but regular cuts, from ciſterns 00 
Dates, plantains, grapes, figs, and palm. bes 
which, wine is made, are here plentiful. od 
are alſo produced in this country; and the 
yield the richeſt paſture in the world, the ora 
uſually as high as the cattle. * March and Api 
harveſt months, and they produce three erops 1 
lettuces and cucumbers (the latter being the chi 


The animals of Egypt feem to partake of the 
dity of the foil ; for the cows it is faid alu 


two calves at a time, and ſheep yean twicejny fr 
having two lambs at the firſt and one at the fed th 
goat is often followed by four kids, which! U 
brought in fix months. Oxen abound ha el 
200,000 of theſe animals are daily employell of 
inhabitants in raiſing water for the ufe of oi! 
and gardens. The Egyptian horſes are held nic 
eſteem, and a fine breed of aſſes are like ed 
here; alſo wild affes, camels, oxen, antelopeg| dng 
and hyænas: but the moſt remarkable animak rice 
crocodile, the hippopotamus, or river horle;t an 
meleon, the ichneumon, or Egyptian rat, M but 
ſpecies of ape, with a head ſomewhat reſemby on 
of a dog, from which circumſtance the Grech an! 
the appellation of cynocephalus. The c 2 
amphibious animal, reſembling a lizard. bl [ge 
four thort legs, with large feet armed with Wit 
their backs are covered with impenetrabe nm 
they are commonly about twenty ſcet in eg 
animals wait for their prey in the fcugo & ne n 
coverts on the ſides of the Nile, and often uf V 2 
vellers, who, deceived by-the colour, take l a to 
trunks of old trees. Their method 0! a 
man, is, to beat him down, either will theirh Ved 
or their tail. The natives have two ma bie 
ſtroying them: the firſt is by a piece of E I 
on a hook, and thrown into the river by 4! iS 
other end of which is faſtened to a ſake; : 
crocodile has ſeized the bait, they ra i 3 
more, and eaſily diſpatch him. The g A 5 
ſtriking them when aſleep by the river (106, Þ 2 


belly, with a pole armed with a bearded a 
faſtened to a ſtake ; but this is a very (ag 
thod, and therefore leſs practiſed than" 
The hippopotamus is larger, than al 0 
hinder parts greatly reſemble : the head 1 j 
a horſe, and it has thick large feet, "ny 
claws. This is likewiſe an amphibious 
often leaves the Nile to feed in the meal 
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tires into the water on the approach of 
The ichneumon is about the ſize of a 


ely IC 
r{0N-» 


PCI aſh-colour: its noſe is formed like that of 


and the animal uſes it to turn up the earth. 
des are ſhort and black; the tail reſembles that 
The ichneumon is ſaid to be of infinite uſe 

, from its natural antipathy to the crocodile, 
= it deſtroys. The chameleon is not unlike 
Fin ſhape, and changes colour as the ſpectator 
his poſition. | . 
t abounds in birds both wild and tame, particu- 
ditriches, eagles, hawks, and a prodigious num- 
water-fowl, among which are pelicans, flamih- 
herons, &c. but thoſe peculiar to the Nile are 
> the gooſe with golden feathers, the rice hen, 
ol Dimyat, and the ſak-ſak. The ibis is of 
at ſervice to the inhabitants as the ichneumon, 
roying the flying ſerpents, which the ſouth wind 
ſrom the deſerts of Lybia. At the proper ſea- 
the year, theſe birds, by a peculiar inſtinct, are 
wait on the frontiers for theſe ferpents, and de- 
em in their flight before they enter Egypt. The 
| legs of this bird reſemble thoſe of a ſtork, and 
al food, beſides ſerpents, are ſnails, locuſts, and 
nſects. The oftrich is of a prodigious ſize, and 
xd will ſtrike with its legs like a horſe, 
bng the reptiles found in Egypt are the baſiliſk or 
rice, and the aſp, whoſe bite ſtupefies the paſ- 
and throws him inſenſibly into a deep fleep, 
puts a period to his exiſtence. | 
only river in Egyptis the Nile above-mentioned, 
annual inundation of which the fertility of the 
part of that kingdom depends. According to 
| geographers, the time of this flux correſponds 
with the rainy ſeaſons between the tropics; for 
dmmence in the mountains about the beginning 
, and the waters of the Nile begin to ſwell 
ne middle of that month; ſo that there are fif- 
pys allowed for the courſe of the water from 
1a to Egypt. As a further proof that this inun- 
s cauled by the violent rains in Ethiopia, let it 
ved, that about a fortnight after they begin to 
Which happens in September, the river begins 


X. 


fel in Egypt; and ten days after the rains are en- 
V al eaſed, which is about the beginning of October, 
4 F reduced to ts uſual channel. 

J uch the river begins to ſwell in May, no public 


I taken of it till the latter end of June, by 
ume it has generally rifen about ſeventeen feet, 
. public criers proclaim it through the ca- 
" Hay Alley, and continue to publith, in the 
nen 4 yy much it increaſes every day, till 
_ ew thirty-four feet, when the dam 
1 n canal at Bulak, which paſſes 

** 0 ot Cairo, is cut down, by means 
_ kk er is diſperſed over all the lands. 
© 3 at its proper height, the inhabitants 


red with rough hair, ſpotted with White, 


nd. 


obſerved as one of the greateſt feſtivals in Egypt. 


— * 
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celebrate a kind of jubilee, with all ſorts of feſtivities. 
When the water riſes about forty-nine feet, it is a ſign 
of a plentiful year, but if it exceeds that height, it is 
productive of infinite miſchief ; for beſides ſweeping 
away the houſes and drowning the cattle, it engenders 
a great number of inſets, which deſtroy the harveſts. 

The day on which the banks of the canal are cut is 
The 
baſhaw always attends, accompanied by the great offi- 
cers of ſtate, and an innumerable concourſe of people; 
though we are told, the ſpectacle itſelf is not very mag- 
nificent. This officer is very careful that the river is 
arrived at its proper height before the canal is opened; 
for if it wants but an inch of it when he orders the 
dam to be cut down, and the year ſhould afterwards 
prove unfruitful, he is obliged to pay the Turkiſh em- 
peror his tribute; but if this precaution is obſerved, 
and the harveſts prove unſavourable, no tribute can be 
claimed by that prince, the produce being then ſcarce 
ſufficient to maintain the inhabitants. 

In order to aſcertain the daily increaſe of the water, 
the gradual riſe of it is very exactly meaſured, either b: 
wells ſunk, or pillars erected and divided for that pur- 

ole, and termed nilometers or mikyaſes. That in 
the caſtle of Old Cairo is a large ſquare reſervoir, 
round which runs a handſome gallery, ſuſtained by 
twelve marble pillars, which form arches, with a 
baluſtrade, for the convenience of thoſe who look into 
the water. In the midſt of the baſon, through which 
a canal from the Nile paſſes, is an octagonal pillar of 
white marble, divided into twenty-two equal parts, by 
which the riling of the water is determined; and the 
whole ſo accurately finiſhed, that the water in the re- 
ſervoir is always exactly on a level with that in the 
river. | 

As it is impoſſible for the Nile, without aſſiſtance, 
to overflow all the plains of Egypt, canals and trenches 
have been cut with vait labour and expence, from one 
extremity of the kingdom to the other, in order to 
convey the water to every part; ſo that each town and 
village has its canal, which is opened at proper times, 
that the lands may be overfiowed. By this method the 
inhabitants are alſo ſupplied with water for every other 
uſe, there being no more than two ſprings in the whole 
country. In the Lower Egypt, at the height of the 
Nile's flood, nothing is to be ſeen in the plains but the 
tops of foreſts and fruit-trees, their towns and villages 


being built upon eminences either natural or artificial, 


ſo that the inhabitants at that time have no communi- 
cation with each other but by boats. 2 45 
When the country is all verdant, it is very pleaſant 
to ſail up the Nile. A number of villages are ſcat- 
tered along each fide of the river. The houſes are in- 
deed. low, and built of unburnt bricks ; but, inter- 
mixed as they are with palm-trees, and pigeon-houſes of 
a ſingular form, they preſent to the eye of a ſtranger an 


uncommon and pleafing proſpect, Near ſeveral of theſe- 
villages are ſeen large heaps of the ruins of ancient cities, 
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agreeable, were it not infeſted by pirates. But when 
a great number of people are on board a veſſel, they 
keep on their guard ; and diſcharge a few ſhots from 
time to time, to ſhew that they are provided with fire- 


arms; this keeps the villains in awe, and renders the 
There is much more danger 


paſſage leſs dangerous, | 
in truiting to a Reis, or maſter of a veſſel, with whom 
you are unacquainted, who may favour the robbers, 
and ſhare their plunder. Whole villages are ſaid to 
follow this trade ; and for this reaſon the boats never 
ſtop in their neighbourhood. 

The inhabitants on the banks of the Nile are very 
dexterous in the art of ſwimming, which they fre- 
_ exerciſe in ſtealing from the boats, if not with 
open force, yet with a degree of addrefs and audacity 
worthy of the moſt noted pickpockets. The following 
is a recent initance of their ſubtilty and boldneſs. The 
ſervants of a Pacha, newly arrived, caught one of them 
in the act, ſeized him, and brought him before the 
Pacha, who threatened him with inſtant death; but 
the rogue aſked leave to exhibit one of his tricks, ſay- 
ing, that he hoped his dexterity might procure his 
pardon. He obtained leave. Then collecting ſeveral 
effects in the tent, he wrapped them up, coolly, in the 
mode in which the Egyptians wrap up their clothes 
when they are to paſs a river. After playing ſome time 
with this parcel], he put it on his head, threw himſelf 
into the Nile, and, before the Turks were fo far re- 
covered from their ſurpriſe as to level their muſquets 
at him, was ſafe on the oppoſite bank. 

M. Niebuhr (from whom we have extracted the 
above particulars concerning this celebrated river; ſays, 
through all the Lower Egypt he faw no crocodiles in 
the two great branches of the Nile up which his com- 

any failed; and adds, as the notion of the Egyptians, 
that in the Mikkias, near Caird, there is a taliſman, 
the virtue of which hinders thoſe amphibious animals 
from defcending lower in the river: but, reſpecting 
this circumitance our author very judicioully obſerves, 
that“ the charm is not in the Mikkias, but in the po- 
pulation and cultivation of the country ; for ravenous 
animals, whether of the fea or land, are ſoon intimi- 
dated by the frequent aſpe&t of man. Men, too, in 
their anxicty to rid themſelves of ſuch deſtructive ene- 
mies, gradually thin their numbers, and at length en- 
tirely exterminate them.“ 

The Egyptians trade with the Arabs for coffee, 
drugs, frankincenlſe, ſpices, calicoes, and other mer- 
chandiſe, formerly imported into Europe in prodigious 
quantities; but that branch of trade is now greatly de- 
clined. Molt of the European powers have conſuls in 
Egypt; ours reſide at Cairo. Several Engliſh veſſels 
arrive annually at Alexandria, ſome of which are laden 
on account of the owner; but the principal part are 
freighted by the Jewith, Armenian, and Mahometan 
traders. | 

It 1s difficult to aſcertain the manufaRures carried 


3 
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The navigation of the Nile would be ſtill more | 


ginal pride and inſolence; and wear the Tut 


ing the other natives to read and write. 


tians and Arabs of the meaner kind content the 


. + & » 0 : 18 4 
neſs of Cairo, as if it contained two millio f 


Nile, and the reſt of the country is in 


on in Egypt; it is however known, that the N 
export great quantities of unmanufaQu;.q > 
9" 5 flax, thread, cotton, calicoes, and la 
different kinds, which are landed at Suez wi 
thence ſent to Europe. Their other produl 
exportation are wax, ſal ammoniac, (8,4 
ſenna, and caſſia. The internal traffick of thek 
is chiefly carried on by caravans, | 

Egypt being inhabited by ſeveral different 
Turks, Arabs, Moors, Greeks, Jews, Frank 
Coptis, their ſtature, complexion, habits, be. 
ſequently various. The Arabs are of a deep f 
complexion, and are fepreſented by the beſt wh 
as retaining the patriarchal mode of tending they 
and many of them without any fixed place of 
The Turks, who refide in Egypt, retain al th 


red, 3 


to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Arabs and : 

'The Coptis, who are the deſcendants of the 
Egyptians, are an ill-looking flovenly people, ing 
in indolence, and, in their complexions, theyarl 
ſun-burnt than ſwarthy or black. Their ancelm 
once Chriſtians, and in general they ſtil pretend 
of that religion; but Mahometanifm is the pz 
worſhip among the natives. The Coptis aeg 
excellent accomptants, and many of them lieh 


The Arabs and Coptis dreſs very plain, they 
finery being an upper garment of white linen, 
long cloth coat, either over or under it. Tixl 


with a linen or woollen wrapper, which te 
blanket-like, round their body. The dreſs of 
men is tawdry and unbecoming; but their ca 
ſilk, when they can afford it; and ſuch of the 
not expoſed to the ſun, have delicate comple 


features. The Jews wear blue leather er 
other natives of the country red, and the fog [ - 


tians yellow. 

The occult ſciences, or, as they wer 
termed, the black art, was ſuppoſed to have a 
higher degree in Egypt than in any other count 
ever; and, even at preſent, jugglers, fortun 
mountebanks, and travelling light-of-hand me 
in that country; and their prognoſlications8 
fortunate or otherwiſe, are received with the] 
faith by the deluded Egyptians. The dient 
exerciſes of the inhabitants are much the la 


of Perſia and other parts of Alia. The 0 5 
mels, however, exhibited here, ſeem peculn of 
kingdom. | W. 

Egypt at preſent is not near ſo populous ' 
its ſcarcity of inhabitants being rincipal | Hin 
their being flaves to the Turks. hey a en 


ſtill numerous; but what has been ſaid f the p 


fiction. ople live on te . 


As moſt of the pe dai 
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er nations, we cannot preciſely aſcertain its po- 
eral. | 
Mele to their religion, we learn, from hif- 
hat the ancient Egyptians worſhipped the planets, 
eral ſorts of birds and wild beaſts, among which 


crocedile, g 
| eee even leeks and onions; but the general 


of their worſhi 
ermed Apis. The Turks, Moors, and Arabs, 
in Egypt, are all Mahometans ; and the two 
bre ſtrict obſervers of their religion: they rife 
fly, in order to be preſent at the public devotions, 
are performed by break of day, and attend again 
at ſun-ſet, and at the ſetting of the watch, 
t begins to be dark. The bulk of the Mabome- 
e enchuliaſts, and profeſs great veneration for a 
people among them called ſanto's, or fellows who 
to a ſuperior degree of holineſs, but are deſpiſed 
Turks as inſolent hypocrites. Many of them 
pear in the itrects pertectly naked, and, in that 
, will intrude without any ceremony into the 
vaſes, fit down to dinner, and leave the table 
hey are ſatisfied, no one daring to oppole them. 
Egyptian Turks mind religious affairs very Jit- 
dit would be hard to ſay what ſpecies of Chriſ- 
is adopted by the Chriitian Coptis, which 
merous here, but they profeſs to be of the 
church, and enemies to that of Rome. Inreli- 
and indeed many civil matters, they are under 
{diction of the patriarch of Alexandria, who, by 
t of money, generally purchaſes a protection at 
toman court. It is affirmed that Chriſtianity 
ſt planted here by St. Mark. 
dt, in ancient times, was the ſeat of learning ; 
eks derived all their knowledge from this ſource. 
try was invented in Egypt; and it is with great 
luppoled, that Pythagoras acquired his know- 
the true ſyſtem of the world from the Egyptian 
The Ptolemies are celebrated for the encou- 
nt they gave to literature: to their munificence 
the Septuagint tranſlation of the ſcriptures ; 
y tormed at Alexandria a library ſuperior to any 
be world ever ſaw. But the firſt caliphs, who 
e immediate ſucceſſors of Mahòmet, made war 
dnſcience and principle upon all kinds of litera- 
Kept the Koran ; and hence it was that the va- 
anulcripts contained in this moſt magnificent 
Vere applied, for ſome months, in cooking their 
ee their baths ; and the fame fate, 
be a and Ignorance, attended 
Wa re ir OR libraries of ineſtimable 
. Ay 0 ye arch. tecture, ſculpture, and 
a nts gyptians, ſuthcient ſpecimens 
kn known 7 . that they excelled every 
IA 3 e world; nor has the grandeur 
WS >, ver equalled in any age or nation. 
inen ntry fallen! It once poſſeſſed the 
5, and held the ſceptre of learning: it 


the ichneumon, and the ibis. Some 


was a large black ox, which 


: 
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is now ſunk into the abyſs of ignorance, and exhibits a 
melancholy ſpectacle of the inſtability of human great- 
neſs ; for the Turks have rivetted the chains of barba- 
rous Ignorance Which the lower race of caliphs, who 
were the diſgrace of human nature, impoſed. Arith- 


metical calculations, adapted to the diſpatch of buſi- 
neſs; the jargon of aſtrology, a few noſtrums in medi- 


cine, and ſome foolith attempts to deceive the vulgar 
by a pretence to magic ; now compoſe all the learning 
of Egypt. 

Among the curioſities of Egypt are the pyramids, 
which are the moſt ſtupendous, though to appearance 
the molt uſeleſs, ſtructures ever raiſed by the hands of 
men : they are, to the number of twenty, diſperſed about 
the Arabian deſert. One of the three largeſt of them we 
(hall give a particular deſcription of here. It is ſituated 
on the top of a rock, in the deſert above mentioned, 
about a quarter of a mile to the weſt of the plains of 
Egypt, above which the rock riſes with an ealy aſcent 
upwards of 100 feet. Each fide of this pyramid, at the 
baſe, is 693 feet; its perpendicular height 499 feet; 
but, if meaſured along the ſloping ſide of the pyramid, 
it is equal to the breadth of the baſe. It covers an area 
of 480, 249 ſquare feet, which is equal to eleven acres 
of ground. The aſcent to the top ot this pyramid is by 
207 ſteps placed on the outſide, every ttep being the 
depth of one entire (tone, and many of them thirty feet 
in length. On the north fide, an artificial bank of 
earth is raiſed thirty-eight feet, and from this there is a 
narrow ſquare paſſage, which leads into the pyramid. 
This paſſage is about three feet and a half high, three 
and a quarter broad, and extends, on a declivity, ninety- 
two feet and a half. It is ſo contracted towards the end, 
that the ſpectators are obliged to crecp upon their bellies 
for a conſiderable diſtance, which at length brings them 
into a place ſomewhat larger, and inhabited by a pro- 
digious number of large bats. On the left hand, ad- 
joining to the entrance, is a ſtone eight or nine feet 
high, which, being climbed, leads to the entrance of 
the firſt gallery, an hundred and ten feet in length, five 
feet in height, and as many in breadth, the whole con- 
liſting of white poliſhed marble. This gallery leads by 
a gentle aſcent to a ſecond, which is an, hundred and 
twenty-four feet in length, twenty-ſix. feet in height, 
and fix broad. This is alſo of white poliſhed marble, 
cut into valt ſquares, the junctures are ſo cloſe and exact 
as to be ſcarce diſcernible by the moſt curious eye; and 
on each fide there are benches of the ſame materials, 
The pallage from, this gallery is through a ſmall ſquare 


hole into ſome cloſets, or: little chambers, lined with, 


ö 


, 


* 


J 


Thebaic marble, which lead to a very noble hall or 
chamber, ſituated exactly in the centre of the Hamid 
The floor, ſides, and roof, of this room, are formed of. 


exquiſite tables ot Thebaic marble. It is about thirty- 


four feet in length, feventeen in breadth, and nineteen. 
and a half in height. From the top to the bottom. of it, 
there are but {ix ranges of marble, and the blocks which 
cover it are of a ſtupendous length, nine of them form- 
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ing the roof. In the middle of the hall is a marble cheſt 
ſeven feet long, ſuppoſed to be the tomb of Cheops, or 
Chemnis, king of Egypt, who is faid to have founded 
the pyramid z but there is no appearance of a corpſe hav- 
ing ever been laid in it, | 
At ſome diſtance from the above pyramid, and in the 
fame deſerts, are ſituated the mummy-pits, the ſhal- 
loweſt of which-are thirty-two feet deep. 
tom are ſquare e or paſſages, ten or fifteen feet 
long, which lead into ſquare arched rooms, in which 
the embalmed bodies lie, ſome of them in cheſts or 
coffins of wood, others in ſtone coffins, and others are 
only wrapped in pieces of linen cloth, gummed or glued 
together. With theſe mummies are uſually found 
the figures of birds and beaſts, and little images of ſe- 
veral ſorts, ſome of copper, others of ſtone, and others 
of different ſorts of earth. 

Near the largeſt pyramid ſtands what is uſually called 
the ſphinx, which, if entire, ſhould reſemble a woman 
in the upper part, and a lion in the lower. Nothing 
more of this figure, however, is diſcernible, than from 
the ſhoulders upwards, and yet it 1s near thirty feet in 
height. Many are of opinion, that it was hewn out of 
the rock on which it ſtands, and that there was never 
any more of it than what is now viſible. 

| We muſt not omit another curioſity mentioned by all 
ancient and modern authors, which 1s a labyrinth near 
the banks of the Nile, ſaid to have been contrived by 
King Pſamniticus. The greater part of it is under 

round, and contains, within the compaſs of one wall, 
twelve palaces and 1000 houſes; the walls, pillars, and 
roofs, were of marble, and it is aſſerted that neither wood 
nor cement was uſed in the whole fabric. "This laby- 
finth had only one entrance, and ſo many intricate 
turnings and windings, that it was impoſſible for a 
ſtranger to find his way without a guide; which occa- 
fions its name. 
On a mountain near Oſyut, are upwards of 1000 
beautiſul grottoes, one of which is large enough to con- 
tain ſix hundred horſe. It is cut out of the rock with 
the chiſſel, and ſupported by vaſt ſquare pillars of the 
| ſame rock. Various apartments have been made, and 
wells ſunk in moſt of theſe caverns, and at the extre- 
mities of them are catacombs, hollowed, which contain 
a great number of mummies; formerly there were 
tombs adorned with ſculptures in baſſo relievo, but theſe 
have been defaced the Arabs. The obeliſk, or 
needle, of Cleopatra, ſituated in Alexandria, conſiſts 
of a ſingle block of granite, fixty-three feet high, co- 
vered with hieroglyphics. This with another exactly 
ſimilar, but now thrown down, are ſuppoſed to have 
ſtood at the entrance of the palace of that celebrated 
princeſs. The lake Meeris, which was dug by order 
of Herodotus Meeris, king of Egypt, in order to cor- 
rect the irregularities of the Nile, was at once a curious, 
uſeful, and ſtupendous undertaking. Herodotus ſays, 
it was 450 miles in circumference, and, in moſt places, 
300 feet in depth. But at preſent, aceording to the ob- 


At the bot- 


mon in Egypt, and now practiſed in ſome 


| hieroglyphics ; and the fepulchral urns ate 


{eryation of Dr. Pococke, it is no more the 6 
long and ten broad. In ſhort, a volume 5 , 
ſufficient to deſcribe the aſtoniſhing mig 
temples, palaces, ſtatues, paintings, &, * 
ſcattered over great part of Egypt. Some of 1 
ſtructures, particularly the palace of Memnm q 
hibit ſuch ſpecimens of grandeur az are k 
equalled in the whole world. a 

The cuſtom of hatching chickens in oven 


Europe. The papyrus is one of the natural « 
of this country ; but we know not the manner 
paring it: the pith of it is a nouriſhing food. 

No country in the world contains more inf 
engraved on ſtones of the moſt durable natun 
Egypt: but the pains taken to inform us has hö 
dered fruitleſs by the imperfection of the mote 
ing this people employed. Inſtead of chad 
preſſive of the different ſounds in their laue 
ſigns marking each a ſyllable, with a determing 
affixed to it, ſuch as the Chineſe uſe; the 
Egyptians made uſe of emblems, to mark idex 
how referable to them, although by a very for 
diſtant analogy. This is what we, after the 
call hieroglyphic writing. 

M. Niebuhr makes the following judicioun 
on the ſubject: “I would willingly hope, ſays 
the key to thoſe myſterious writings of the 
Egyptians may yet be recovered. Various lead 
have diſplayed aftoniſhing ſagacity and penetul 
decyphering inſeriptions in unknown languags 
there has been a conſiderable quantity of chan 
them to exerciſe their conjectures upon. I 
ſhould therefore collect as many as poſſible of ti 
glyphic characters, and publiſh them cateſiſ 
we * thus be furniſhed with more points d 


riſon for theſe ſymbols through a greater m * 
combinations. 7 
«« 'The ſtudy of the ancient 3 17 the 

be equally neceſſary for this purpole. 1 2 
the true nature of hieroglyphics has hitherto l urk 
taken, while all the ſymbolical figures and d 3 
have been ſuppoſed to be of the ſame ſort. ies 
pying'a conſiderable number of hieroglyphic: i ture 
tiſks, ſarcophagi, urns, and mummies, I X bey 
could alſo diſtinguiſh, in theſe ſmaller hie wi 
ſome marks of alphaberic characters, or u Wc; 
mixed ſpecies of writing, bearing ſome oy bet! 
the alphabetical. Wherefore, by the ſtudy 0 ran 
age of the Pharaohs, we may come, with n gypt 

to decypher theſe ſmall characters. SF" : 
The hieroglyphic inſcriptions are found 1 d | 
Upper Egypt, where all the monuments " the 
walls, of jthoſe ſuperb temples which are” | 


are covered over with inſcriptions of this 
ate no leſs common u the tombs of the n 
Sakara. The embalmed bodies have 
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« have been ainted upon. wood and 
7 n 7 1050 a fate of praſcrvaio as thoſe 
af engraven upon ſtone. It is very probable, 
the caverns of Sakara, if theſe were examined, 
| ore precious antiquities. | 
27 has den ſubject to the Turkiſh em- 
they have always governed it by a viceroy, 
be title of the pacha or baſhaw of Grand Cairo, 
one of the greatelt officers of the Ottoman em- 
But the kingdom is ſubdivided into twenty-four 
es, each of which is governed by a ſangiack, 
ſo that the government of Egypt is both 
hical and republican, the governors of which are 
and ſeem to be veſted with ſovereign power in 
eſpeAive diſtricts the grand 812 having 
proper to indulge them in this reſpect, rather 
azard the revolt of ſo rich a province; and by 
as the Egyptians have an inheritance in their 
ds, a privilege enjoyed by few of the Turkiſh 
beſides themſelves. 
to keep theſe petty princes, who are termed 
„ at variance With each other, which he never 
do, and by that means prevents their uniting 
the Porte, which has formerly been the caſe; 
n the baſhaws themſelves had been known to 
gainſt their emperors. 5 | 
republican, or rather the ariſtocratical part of 
rmment of Egypt conſiſts of a divan, compoſed 


* 


them is called the ſheikHellet, who is choſen 
divan, and confirmed by the baſhaw. Every 
the ſangiacks is arbitrary in his own territory, 
rts ſovereign power; the major part of them 
Cairo. If the grand ſeignior's pacha acts in 
pn to the ſenſe of the divan, or attempts to 
Weir privileges, they will not ſuffer him to 
in his p the Porte is obliged to ſend 
They have an authentic grant of privileges, 
the year 1517, in which year Egypt was con- 
om the Mamalukes by the ſultan. 
urks always keep a numerous arm 
d alſo a militia in Egypt, which —— merely 
es for the Ottoman troops; for the viceroy 
tures to employ them againſt the Arab or 
beys already mentioned, many of whom have 
mies of their own. The regular forces are 
ount to about ſix or eight thouſand, and the 
detween three and four thouſand. 
rand ſeignior never impoſes any ſevere taxes 
Aphans, leſt ſuch a meaſure ſhould in» 
m eo revolt; ſo that, except what the 
his creatures 
4 © Whole revenue raiſed by the govern- 
„mount to a million of our money, 


; N 

5 aid, two-thirds are ſpent within the 
© Temainder 

realury, 


of regular 


les an ++ . F og 
|; d principal towns 1n Egypt are ſo na- 


extort from the people 


is remitted to the grand 


but a 
The caſtle is at preſent parted into three diviſions, 


; 


twenty-four Tangiacks, beys, or lords. The | 


| 


1 


J 


meraus, that it is impoſſible to deſcribe even the moſt 


conſiderable of them, all therefore we can do is, to ſelect | 


ſuch as are moſt worthy the attention of our readers. 
Cairo, now Maſn, the preſent capital of Egypt, is 
ſituated on the Nile, and conliſts of two cities, a mile 
diſtant from each other, viz. Old Cairo, and Cairo 
properly ſo. called. The firſt of theſe is now reduced 
to a very imall compaſs, not being more than two 
miles round; but the ſecond, which is ſituated about 
a mile from the river, extends eaſtward near two miles 
to the mountains, and is about ſeven miles in circum- 
ference. It is ſaid to have been formerly much larger, 
being then the centre of trade from the Eaſt-Indies. 
There are three or four very grand gates, erected by 
the Mamalukes, the workmanihip of which is very 
good, and the architecture, though ſimple, has a mag- 
nificent appearance. The caltle, ſaid to have been 
built by Saladin, is ſituated on a rocky hill, which 


| ſeems to have been ſeparated by art from the mountain 
It is the buſineſs of the | 


Jebel Duiſe. It is walled round, but being entirely 
commanded by an eminence on the eaſt, it could make 
poor defence ſince the invention of cannon. 


which are occupied by the pacha, the janiſſaries, and the 
Aſſabs. The palace of the pacha is falling into ruins, 
and is unworthy of being the dwelling of the governor 
of a great province. But the Turkiſh pachas are in 
general ill lodged: they all know that they are not to 
be long in power, and no one cares for making repa- 
rations to accommodate his ſucceſſor. The quarter of 
the janiſſaries is ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, which 
are flanked with towers, and 1t has more the appearance 
of a fortreſs. 
At the welt end of the caſtle are the remains of very 
magnificent apartments, ſome of them covered with 
domes, and adorned with Moſaic pictures, formerly 
perhaps belonging to the ancient ſultans, but at preſent 
only uſed for- weaving, embroidering, and otherwiſe 
reparing the hangings, every year fent to Mecca, 
The grand {aloon, commonly called Joſeph's Hall, is 
now entirely pen, except on the ſouth ſide; and, 
from an eminence near it, which, by the large and 
deautiful pillars of red granite with which it is adorned, 
ſeems to have been a terrace to the above ſaloon, 
there is & moſt delightful proſpect of Cairo, the pyra- 
mids, and all the adjacent country. 
The ftreets, like thoſe of all the Turkiſh cities, are 
very narrow, the moſt ſpacious of them not exceeding 
one of our lanes in breadth ; and they are peſtered with 
ugglers and fortune-tellers, The houſes, which are 
generally built round a court, have very little beauty 
on the outſide, uſe only being there conlidered. Below 
they are of ſtone, and above of a fort of cage-work, 
ſometimes filled up with unburnt bricks, having very 
few windows. The inſides are much more regular: 
thoſe belonging to the principal men have a ſalovn for 
common uſe, and, another for ſtate; and as they have 
four wives, each of them has a ſaloon, with the ne- 


ceilar Y 


_&ven the conqueſt of Egypt by the Arabians. 
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ceſſary apartments. Theſe have no communication 
with the other parts of the houſe, except the common 
entrance for the ſervants, and the private entrance of 
which the maiter keeps the key. 8 
There are ſeveral magnificent moſques in and about 
Cairo; but the moſt celebrated, both with regard to 
the ſolidity of its building, and a certain grandeur 
and magniticence that firikes every ſpectator in a ſur- 
priſing manner, is the moſque of Sultan Haſſen, built 
at the foot of the caſtle hill. It is very lofty; of an 
oblong ſquare ſigute, crovned with a corniſh all round, 
that projects a great way, and 1s adorned with a par- 
ticular fort of groteſque carvings, after the "Turkiſh 
manner. The eatrance 1s very beautifully inlaid with 
ſeveral forts of marble, and finely carved at top: 
formerly the aſcent was by 'ſeveral ſteps, which are 
deſtroyed, and the door walled up, becauſe, in times 
of public inſurrections, the rebels made uſe of this 
moſque as an aſylum, and place of defence. Cairo 
is commonly vilited by the plague once in three or 
four years, when it rages with incredible violence, 


and carries off great numbers of the people, but always 


gradually declines in proportion to the {ſwelling of the 
Nite. The conveniency of water-carfiage renders this 
city a place of great traffick ; ſo that all the country, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of the Nile, is 
ſupplied with merchandize of all kinds from Cairo. 

One of the favourite diverſions of the citizens is 
their dancing camels, which, when young, they place 
upon a large heated floor, the intenſe heat whereof 
makes the poor creature caper, and, being phed all the 
time with the ſound of drums, the noiſe of that in- 
ſtrument ſets them a dancing all their lives after. 

In the neighbourhood of Cairo are ſeveral remark- 
able places : among others, the three villages of Bulak, 
Foltat, Geeſh, which are all ſo near the city, that they 
may be reckoned ſuburbs to it. "11 | 

Bulak, which was undoubtedly the Latopolis of the 
ancient Greeks, is at preſent a very conſiderable town, 
and the port of Cairo. All goods from Damietta and 
Roſetta, and all exports from Egypt by the Mediter- 
ranean, paſs this way. For this reaſon, a large cuſtom- 
houſe is eſtabliſhed here; and a vaſt bazar, or covered 
market- place, called kiflarie. Here are alſo magazines 
of rice, ſalt, nitre, and of various productions of Upper 
Egypt. Here is alſo a houſe belonging to the ſultan, 
in which is kept the corn that he ſends annually to 
Mecca and Medida. „ nn 

Foſtat, or Maſr-el-atik, although greatly decayed, 
may ſtill be conlidered as a town of the middle ſize. 
It has a cultom-houſe, where the duties on goods from 
Upper Egypt are paid. In a large ſquare, encloſed 
within a wall, government ſtore up, in the open air, 
a conſiderable quantity of grain every” year. Some 
authors ſpeak ot this as a granary built by the patriarch 
Joſeph 3 bur the walio1s plainly of a later date than 


= 


The old city of Mair is inhabited, at preſent, by 


| 


| 


* 5 


— 
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none but Chriſtians. In it are to be ſeen 

churches of the Greeks: and Copts, With 2 
U 


of Monks of the latter nation. A protto, wb 
of the Coptic churches, is regarded with z 
ration, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to have been t 
of the Holy Family, when they fled into E I 
Greeks have a church famous for a mir 
gular nature: — fools recover their wits 4 
bound to a certain pillar of it. 9 

Between this city and Cairo is an aqueduc 
was conſtructed in the beginning of the {x1} 
by Sultan Gari, and conveys water into the ne 
hood of the caltle. Near the canal is 2 c 
Derviſes, celebrated for the elegance of they 
and the opulence of the foundation; and 
convent are large ſquares, in which the princy 
habitants' of Cairo amuſe themſelves with 
exerciſes. | 

The ſmall village of Geeſh ſtands on they 
bank of the Nile, oppoſite to Maſr-el-atik, I 
is unknown. The heights around it, which þ 
doubt been raiſed by the accumulation of the 
the city, ſeem to beſpeak its antiquity. MY 
found nothing remarkable about it, excey 
country houſes belonging to rich inhabitants of 
and fome manufaQories. 

Matara, a town, or rather village, about two 
from the capital, is ſeated nearly on the ruins 
ancient Heliopolis. It is, however, mom 
among the Chriſtians for a fycamore whoſe 
faid to have afforded ſhelter to the Holy Fi 
their flight. This ſycamore ſhould ſcem to 
power of renewing itſelf : for, of thecrowdsd 
ſtitious perſons who vitit it, each uſually cub 
carries away a piece. This village wa! 
famous for the cultivation of thoſe trees w 
Egyptian baiſam: but none of them is now 
here; the laſt died in the beginning of the fe 
century.” The. Turks are not a people dilpus 
ſtore ſo valuable à plant. ia 

Four leagues eaſtward from Cairo is Bites 
or the Pilgrim's Pool, apretty conſiderable Jai 
receives its water from the Nile. Upon 188 
ſeveral villages, and a great many 1uinoved 
lidiffes! * Thete is nothing to render d 


| 


markable, except at the time of the ſetting ole 
caravan for Mecca, when the pilgrims nl A 
for a few qays; as they do allo upon 18 by 

ik 


' 2 fare | 
On the 20th of May 1762, two days 10 
parture of the caravan, M. Nicbuhr tells 


P * 


the curiofity to viſit this camp, but ſound 9 
it worth viewing; that he ſaw indeed 2“ 
elegant tents'; e thing elſe was 
nafty, 'diforderly, and paltry. 1 
Alexandria, (or Scandria, as the Ty 
call it) the ancient capital of Egypt, Wes 
Alexander the Great, and is {ituated an 
from the Nile, where it forms a {pacion® 


EC © £ 
{'Þ 
- 4 b 


fa creſcent, and is 120 miles north-weſt of 
[t was formerly - a very - maginhcent city, 
ng ſuperb buildings, and noble walls, ſome ef 
are ſaid to 5 b 5 
egree, the emportum of the world, and, by 
of the Red Sea, furniſhed Europe, and many 
F Aſia, with the rich merchandizes and pro- 

of the Eaſt. Some ſtately ruins are Mill 
together with many pieces of porphyry, and 
be marbles; but the greater part has been either 
away, or employed in building the preſent 
hich is nothing more than an ordinary ſea-port, 
by the name of Scanderoon. Mr. Niebuhr 


be inhabitants of Alexandria, break down the 
enuments of antiquity, to employ. the frag- 
ja the molt wretched ſtructures imaginable. 
er they are at a loſs for materials for building, 


walls and palaces. If one happens to ſind a 
| column in his «garden, he will rather make 
es Of it, than preſerve it. . 
wer, he ſays, there ſtill exiſts one noble remain 
this is the Obeliſk of Cleopatra, not before 
and is a ſingle piece of red granite,” Although 
df its baſe be ſunk into the earth, it ſtill ap- 
ove-ground to the height of ſixty-two feet; 
mſerence of the bale is ſeven feet and a half. 
aſcribed with ſome ancient characters, en- 
an inch deep; but the modern Egyptians 
ead them, | 
er monument, the famous pillar of Pompey, 
$ a fine piece of antiquity, owes alſo its pre- 
to its bulk, It was erefted in ancient 
ha, but ſtands at preſent at the diſtance of a 
It a league from the New-Town; and is {id 
been crected by Julius Cæſar, in memory of 
ry over that great man, who, eſcaping from 
ot Pharſalia to the Egyptian coaſt, ,was there 
wity murdered, The pillar conſiſts of three 
red granite; the whole, including the pe- 
d foundation, being eighty-nine tcer high, 
ed with a capital of the Corinthian order. 
Mexandria owes its preſent ſtate to the Arabs, 
oled it with a very thick wall, near fifty 
„ This wall, which is becoming ruinous, 
1 fort upon the peninſula, with a garrifon 
Lidiers, age all the means that the city pol- 
ts defence: but its. governor depends on 
3 ua, and, of conſequence, not on 
; ng I but on the grand ſeignior. 
3 ens ET 3 is a . N 
dt. Athanaſius, R * 88 8 Buy 
= y large, and orna- 
uh noble columns. . A AY b Ff 
"ow mus. great number 0 
VS are ſtill ſaid to be preſerved in it; 
that as no Chriſtian dare ex- 
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nia 


Niebuhr adde, 


be {till ſtanding. It was once, in 


that the Mahometans in general, and eſpe- 


ple not to dig up the foundation ſtories of the 
1 — " 


ty, which could neither be broken nor carried 
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amine any thing within a moſque, he faw only its 
outſide. Alexandria has fallen by degrees from its. 
ancient grandeur, population, and wealth. The ſilling 
up of the branch of the Nile, upon which this city 


ſtands, and which is now* no longer navigable, is 


what has chiefly contributed to its decline: it is 
however cleanſed from time to time, as it ſupplies the 
city with ſolt water, which could no-where elſe be 
obtained. 3 8 . 
According to the tradition of the Arabs, when Alex- 
andria was. taken by the Saracens, it contained four, 
thouſand Palaces, as many baths, and four hundred 
ſquares: even now the moſques, bagnios, &c. erected 
within theſe ruins, preſerve an incxpreſiible air of 
majeſty., This city ſtill retains ſome trifling re- 
mains of its former trade; but the inhabitants are, 
in general, poor, ignorant, and indojent. Oppoſite 
Alexandria is the ſmall ifland of Pharos, whezeon the, 
lIight-houfe, - known by the ſame appellation, and 
eſteemed one of the Wonders of the World, formerly 
flood. The mole which was built to form a com 


munication with the iflant of Pifaros is ioo yards in 


length, and though near 2090 years old, ſuch were 
its excellent materials, as to reſiſt in a great meaſure 
the Violence of winds and waves ever nce. All the 
parts of the city were magnificent in proportion, as 
appears from their ruins, particularly the ciſterns and 
aqueducts. | | 
Suez, which gives name to the iſthmus that joins 
Africa with Aſia, is ſituated on the northern coaſt of 
the Red-Sea. It was formerly a place of great trade, 


but has been upon the decline ever ſince the Portu- 


4.11 


gueſe diſcovered a paſſage to the Eait-Indies by the 
Cape of Good-Hope. Near this city the children of 
Iſrael are ſuppoſed to have marched in their way 
towards the Red-Sea It is now a ſmall city, and 
gives name to the iſthmus that“ jains Africa wich 


. 


Roſetta, called by the Arabs, Raſhid, is a healthy, 


pleaſant, and populous city, is ſituated twenty- ve 
miles to the north-weſt of. Alexandria, and at the 
mouth of vne of the branches ef the Nile. It is two 


miles long, and half a mile broad. The 2 


employ themſelves in convefing the European mer— 
chandizes, which are brought hither from Alexandria 
to Cairo in boats. A vaſt number of vice-conſuls 
and factors feſide here, in order to expedite all letters 
and bills brought from Alexandria: thoſe of. any con- 
ſequence, are conveyed from Hence by land, acroſs the 
deſerts, to Cairo. Roletta is recommended not only 
for its beautiful ſituation, but delightful- proſpects, 
which command the fine country, or iſand of Delta, 
In the environs are many country-houſes belonging 
to chriſtian” mefchants, with fine gardens, producing 
the choiceſt fruits of the Ealt. The Mahometan in- 
habitants are allo extremely civil and polite here. 
Damietta, ſuppoſed to be the ancient Peluſium, 


is ſituated at the mouth of the caſtern branch of 
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* . 


the Nile, about an-hundred miles from Roſetta, It is | Egypt was reduced to a Roman Province, Ty 


an ill-built but large and populons city, containing 
about 'twenty-five thouſand inhabitants, excluſive of 
ſtrangers. - | | Sp 

Bulac is ſituatẽd about two miles weſt-of Cairo; to 
which city it is the port town, and a place of valt trade, 
containing about four thouſand families.” It is at this 


place that the banks of the Nile ate annually cut, in 


order to fill the canals, as already mentioned. 

Sayd, ſituated on the weſt banks Of the Nile, 200 
miles ſouth of Cairo, and ſuppoſed to be the ancient 
Egyptian "Thebes, is the caphal of Upper Egypt, and 
was formerly one of the fineſt cities in the univerſe ; 
but it is now very inconfiderable, and only remarkable 
for the, amazing antiquittes it contains, conſiſting of 
vaſt columns of marble and porphyry, which lie half 
buried in the graund, and ſtatues and obeliſks of a pro- 
digious ſize, adorned with hieroglyphics. 

Coſſiar is ſituated on the welt coaſt of the Red Sea. 

The general practice of ſtrangers, who viſit the three 
Jaſt-mentioned places, is, to hire a-janiffary, whoſe 
authority commonly protects them from the inſults of 
the other natives, ; X a 


* 
* 


A Comytxp:ous HISTORY or EGYPT. 
EGYPT has long been a celebrated kingdom; it 


was peopled by Mizraim, the fon of- Ham, ſoon after 
the confuſion at Babel, and has almoſt from its firſt ſet- 
tlement been celebrated by the hiſtorians of all nations. 
An uninterrupted ſexes of kings filled the Egyptian 
throne, till the invaſion of Cambyſes II. king of Perſia, 
in the vear before Chriſt 520, when a period was put 
to that famous monarchy. - Moſt of the faperb ſtruc- 
tyres, whoſe ruins*are the admira$on of modern times, 
were ereQcd during the reigns of theſe princes deſcend- 
ed from the line of the Pharoahs, Aſter the conqueſt 
of Egypt by Cambyſes, it continued a province of Per- 
ſia, till tne deſtruction of that empire by Alexander 
the Great, who, after wrefting the Perſian diademfrom 
Darius, built the celebrated city of Alexandria, then the 
emporium of the rich merchandize of the Indies. On 
the death of Alexander, Egypt fell to the lot of Ptolemy, 
one of the generals of that great prince, when it once 
more þecame an independent kingdom, , This event 
happened about goo years before the Chriſtian æra. 
The line of the Ptolemies ſwayed the Egyptian ſceptre 
between two and three hundred years, and were famous 
for their magnthicence, and the encouragement they 
gave fo learning. The celebrated library of Alexandria, 
faid to contain 700, oo volumes, owed its origin to 
Piolemy Philadelphus, the ſecond prince of that dy- 
naſty. By his order alſo the Old Teſtament was tran(- 
lated from che Hebrew into Greek, and is well known 


to the learned under the name of the Septuagint. « This 


dynaity terminated with the death- of the celebrated 
Cicopatra, wite and liſter to Ptolemy Dionyſus, when 


namely, about the year 640, Omar ſubjeQeq1 


ever after choſe their prince out of their oml 


| ous uſurpers, and made a noble ſtand agaivtth 


conqueror was ſettling the government of ER 
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it continued till the deſtruction of that emo 
Goths and Vandals. - After this meme 


the Mahometan power, and the caliphs of Baba 
ſovereigns of the country till 870, when the ty 
ſet up a governor of their own, named Ang 
Tohin, and hence it is called the dynaſty or x 
Tolun. This line continued till about the yea 
and was ſucceeded by the Turkiſh line of d | 
kings of Egypt, the firſt of which was Syrachod 
being ſent by the ſultan with an army into * 
quered the country, but aſſumed the regal a 
himſelf. > 

Between the year 1150 and 1190, in the ting 
Cruſades, Egypt was governed by Noraddig h 
racen ſultan of Damaſeus, whoſe ſon, the | 
Saladin, was ſo dreadful-to thoſe chriſtian adn 
and retook from them .Jeruſalem. He inſia 
military corps of Mamalukes, like the jau 
Conſtantinople, who, about the year 
vanced one of their own officers to the thus 


Egypt for ſome time made a figure under thoki 


ing power of the Turks, till Selim, the Tull 

eror, about the year 1517, gave the mami 
veral bloody defeats, and reduced Egypt to is 
ſtate of ſubjection to the Ottomans, But 


numbers of the ancient inhabitants withdrewi 
deferts and plains, under one Zinganeus, from! 
they. attacked the cities and villages of the N 
plundered whatever fell in their way. Sin 
officers, perceiving. that it would be a matt 
difficulty to extirpate thoſe marauders, leſt ti 
berty to quit the country, which they did in? 
bers, and their erity is known all over E 
Aſia by the name of Gipſies. 

The late Dr. Smollett, ſpeaking of Lyn 
« Tt was from hence that the vagrant race as 
ſhes came, and diſperfed themſelves into eren 
of Europe and Aſia. They were original) d 
ganees, from their captain Zinganeus, who, 
tan Selim made a conqueſt ot Egypt about 
1517, refuſed to ſubmit to the Turkiſh hebe 
into the deferts, where they lived by rapin*W 
and frequently came down into the plains 
committing great outrages in the towns upon 
under the dominion of the Turks. But bei 
ſubdued, and banithed Egypt, they agreev i 
themſelves in ſmall parties into eve) chr 
known world, and as they were natives © 
country Where the occult ſciences, or * 
was called, was ſuppoſed to have ame „ 
fection, and which in that credulous age 
vogue with perſons of all religions al ny 
they found no difficulty to maintain th 


| 
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to tell fortunes and future events.” Many of 
kowever, have of late been incorporated with 
gopted the manners and cuſtoms of the people 
| live. — * 
2 as well as the moſt recent event 
ing the hiſtory of this country, is the following: 
ears ago, an attempt was made to deptive the 
n Porte of its authority over Egypt, by Ali Bey, 
father was a prieſt of the Greek church. Ali 
Led the Mahometan religion-; and as he was poſ- 
of great ability and addrels, he ſoon became very 
- However, a falſe accuſation having been 
aoainſt him to the grand ſeignior, his head was 
io be ſent to Conſtantinople. _ Ali, being ap- 
of the deſign, ſeized and put to death the meſ- 
who brought the mandate, and ſoon afterwards 
means to put himſelf at the.head-of an army; 
Hikewiſe advantage of the diſtreſsfuPand danger- 
ation to which the Turkiſh empire was reduced, 
war it was engaged in with the Ruſſians, he 
aſcended the throne of the ancient ſultans of 
But not content with that kingdom, he alſo 
vim to Syria, Paleſtine, and that part of Arabia 
had formerly been under the dominion of the 
ſultans. Accordingly he marched at the head 
troops to ſupport theſe pretenſions, and actually 
] ſome of the neighbouring provinces of Arabia 
la. F . 
It Ali was employed in thefe great enterpriſes, 
not leſs attentive to the eſtabliſhing a regular 
ff government, and introducing order into. a 
that had been long the ſeat of unarchy and con- 
In like manner he extended his views to com- 
for which purpoſe he gave great encouragement 
bnſtian traders, and took off ſome grievous and 
ul reſtraints and indignities to which they were 
d by the arbitrary power of the governors. 
* ſame views, he wrote a letter to the republic 
lice, with the greateſt aſſurances of his friend- 
I that their merchants ſhould meet with all poſ- 
ptection and ſafety, His great deſign was ſaid | 
0 make himſelf maſter of the Red Sea,. to open 
ol Suez to all nations, but particularly to the 
ins, and to make Europe once more the great 
| commerce, 4 
conduct and views of Ali diſplayed an extent of 
and ability that indicated nothing of the bar- 
and beſpoke a greatneſs $f mind capable of 
Ben empire; but he was not finally ſucceſsful. 
Ir, for ſome time he proved extremely*fortu- 
aug alſumed the titles and ſtate of the ancient. 
de' Egypt, and being ably, ſupported by Sheik [ 
end lome other Arabian princes, who warmly 
| A cauſe. ] n almoſt all his enterpriſes againſt 
s Aliatic governors and baſhas he like- 
Kecded, and repeatedly defeated them; but he 
ape of che ſovereignty by the baſe : 
«iu conduct of his brother-1n-law, Mahom- | 


Y 
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: = 
med Bey Aboudaab, who on the 7th of March 1773 


totally defeated his troops, wounded, and took him 
priſoner: he afterwards died of his wounds, and was - 


buried at Grand Cairo, 
Aboudaab for fome time governed Egypt as Sheik 
Ballet, and marched into Paleſtine to ſubdue Sheik 


Daher ; but aſter. behaving with great cruelty to the 
inhabitants of the places he took, he was found dead 
in his bed one morning at Acre, ſuppoſed to be ſtran- 
gled. Sheik Daher accepted the Porte's full amneſty, 
and embraced the captain pacha's invitation to dine on 
board his ſhip, when the captain produced his orders, 
and the brave Daher, Ali Bey's ally, had his head ſtruck 
off in the 85th year of his age: thus forfeiting his life 
in conſequence of his own credulity, and the falſe aſſu- 
rances of his treacherous enemies. 
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CHAP. III. 
Tux STATES or BAR BAR Y: 


Containing the Kingdams. of Mokocco, Fez, ALGIERS, 
Tonis, TrIPOLI, and BARCA. , 


Baundarics, Climate, Sail, Produce, A Animals, 


Cities, Tetuns, Mountains, Rivers, Se. 


MO0.4:0 00.0, 


T H I Sempire, which now comprehends the king- 


doms of Morocco- and Fez, 1s bounded by the 
Mediterrancan, ſea, on the north; by Tafilet, on the 
ſouth; by the river Mulvia, which ſeparates it from 


Algiers, on the eaſt; and by the Atlantic ocean, on. 


the weſt; extending from 28 to 36 deg. north latitude, 
and from 4 to 9 deg. welt longitude from London. It 
is about 300 miles in length, and 480 miles in breadth, 
where broadeſt; | | 

FEZ hes between the kingdom of Algiers, to the 
eaſt, and Morocco to the ſouth: it is ſurrounded in 
other parts by the ſea. This country, now united to 
Morocco, is about 125 miles in length, and nearly the 
ſame in breadth. , | | 


ALGIERS, which was formerly a kingdom, is 480 


miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and from 40 to 100 
miles in breadth. It is ſituated between go and 3 deg. 
north lat. and between 1 deg. welt, and 9 deg. ealt 
long. being bounded on the ealt by the Kingdom of 
Tunis, on the north by the Mediterranean, on the 
ſouth by Mount Atlas, and on the welt by the king- 
doms o Morocco and Tafilet. 

Tux1is, anciently the republic of Carthage, is in 


length from north to ſouth 220 miles, in breadth from 


ealt to. welt 170, and bounded. by the Mediterranean 
on the north and caſt ; by the kingdom of Algiers, on 
the welt; and by Lripoli, with part of Biledulgerid, 

| on 
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on the ſouth. It extends from 33. deg. go. min. to 37 


deg. 12 min. norch lat. and from 8 deg. to 11 deg.walt 

long. e ; . | 
Tiro, including Barca, is bounded by the Me- 

diterraneay fea, on the north; by the country of the 


Beriberies, on the ſouth ; by the kingdom of Punis, 


Bijedulgerid, and a territory of the Gadamih, on the 
welt; and by Egypt, on the ealt ; extending along the 
coaſt about 1000 miles, excluſive of the creeks and 
projections of the ſhore. OL x 

We may with propriety conſider - the” Barbary ſtates 
as forming a great political.confederacy, however inde- 
pendent each may be as-td the exerciſe of its internal 
policy ; and with reſpect to the manners and cuſtoms 
of the inhabitants in general, the difference is not 
greater than happens in the ſeveral provinces of the 


lame kin gdom. 


The climate of Morocco, Fez, Algiers, and indeed 


all the other ſtates, is extremely hot towards the ſouth, 
but in general is tolerably healthy, being cooled by the 
{-a-bregzes,. and defended by high mountains from the 
ſultry 000. winds, which give them a temperature not 
to be expected from their ſituations ſo near the tropic. 
But if thegainy, ſeaſon, which begins in October, con- 
tinues too long: it occaſions peſtilential fevers ; and the 
north-weſt winds, Which prevail in March, ſometimes 
greatly affect the lungs and nerves, and injure the pro- 


"us of the earth. In other reſpects the ſky is ſerene, ! 


and the air clear and wholeſome. Fine ſprings are 
found in moſt moors, and alſe winding rivers, which 
for the moſt part have their ſource in Mount Altas, and 
diſembogue themſelves in the Mediterranean fea, or 
Atlautic, ocean? 


Under the Roman empire, theſe ftates were juſtly , 


denominated the garden of the world ; and to. have a 
» reſidence there, was conſidered as the higheſt ſtate of 
luxury. The produce of their ſoil formed thoſe maga- 
Zines which furmihed all Italy, and great part of the 
Roman empire, with corn, wine, and oil. Though 
the lands are now uncultivated; through the oppreflion 
and barbarity the inhabitants labour under, yet theyre 
ſtill fertile, not only in the articles above ſpecified, but 
in dates, figs, railins, almonds, apples, pears, cherries, 
plums, citrons, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, with 

lenty of roots and herbs in theis kitchen-gardens. 
Excelle hemp and flax are produged on their plains; 
and perfons who have lived there for ſome time affure 
us, that the country abounds with all the neceffaries 
and luxuries of life, for the great people here find 
means to evade the ſobriety preſcribed by the Maho- 
metan law, and drink freely of excellent wines and 
ſpirits of their own growth and manufacture. Great 
quantities of ſalt-petre and excellent ſalt have been pro- 


duccd in Algiers, and in ſeveral places of Barbary lead 


and iron have been found, Honey and wax are alſo 
produced here in great quantities. | 5 
The deſerts in the ſtates of Barbary abound with 


Lions, tygers, leopards, hyænas, and monſitous ſer- ' 


2 


— a 


ſend ſalt, ſilk, and woollen manufactures, 1 


p " 5 1 FAY 4 
| imported to recruit the emperor's black caval 


0 ; : , in COM 
except corſairs. Their exports conſiſt in cc 


„ 


pents ; but heither the elephant nor the rina 

to be found there. Camets and drome, 
mules, and kumrahs (a wibit ſerviceable Senn 
by an aſs upon a cow, are their beaſts of dirt 
Barbary horſes were formerly very valuable aol 
equal to the Arabian: and though their breed 
faid to be decayed, yet ſome very. tine ones neal 
then imported into England. "Their cows azo vl 
and give little milk. Their Heep and goats 
large; though the former yield but indifferent 
Bears, porcupines, foxes, apes, hares, rabbits, | 
weaſels, moles, chameleons, and all king of 
are found here. The appfehenſions traveller f 
ſome parts of Barbary are under, of being hi 
ſtung by the ſcorpion, the viper, or the venom 
der, rarely fails to interrupt their repoſe, whi 
retreſhment very agrecable and highly grateſultsy 
traveller, | ; OED? 

Eagles, hawks, quails, partridges, and all ly 
wild towl, are found on this coaſt ; and of the 
birds, the capſa ſparrow is remarkable for ish 
and the ſweetneſs of its nate; which is thoughth 
to that of any other bird; but it cannot live oat 
own climate. 


The ſeas and bays of Barbary abound with th ae 
and molt delicious fiſh of every kind, which Me 
ferred to thoſe of Europe by the ancients, lo 

T he principal mountains is that chain termed s 

Atlas, which runs the whole length of Barba þ th 
eaſt to welt, and, paſſing through Morocco, teaihiil”” © 
upon that ocean which ſeparates the ealtern i As | 
weltern continent, and from this ridge of mol ant 
has obtained the appellation of the Atlantic O RN) 

Theſe- mountains afford mines of exceed 5 
copper; and it has been aſſerted, that the co 
tains mines of gold and ſilver, but none of WF ©* 
open at preſent. 6 94 I 

The chief rivers are the Malva, which ns and 
deſerts, and, running from ſouth to north, di 36; 
rocco from Algiers ; the Suz, the Rabbatta, i Ar 
mirabih, the Lafache, the Sebon, the Dat n ad 
Tenſiſt, Peban, and the Gueron: All thele 3 
ſource in the Atlas mountains, and fall into the . a 
cede; > | | Th 

As to their commerce and manufactures, # 
traffick is carried on by the inhabitants of . 7 
with Arabia and Negroland. To the formt g. 
woollen manufactur@$, Morocco-icatier, ind i * 
neal, and oſtrich feathers ; in return for which! 0 


ceive ſilks, mullins, and drugs. 10 Negwd 


, . ee. who 

change for gold, ivory, and negroes, ho 
1 f 7reatdl 

trade is conducted by caravans. The Sten 
their foreign commerce is carried on i 2 


French bottoms, for they have few veſſels ol N 


0 a (18 
rocco-leather, hides, exceeding fie wool, 
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ſoap, wax, honey, horſes, gums, raiſins, 
Limonds, dates, and other fruits. | 
ommercial affairs of this empire, and, indeed, of 
"ry, are managed by Jews and Chriſtians, ſet- 
thoſe countries. 1 he chief manufactures are 
dne mats, embroidered handkerchiefs, ſword 
and carpets. The Jews and Chriltians have, 
eftabliſhed thoſe of ſilk and linen. | 
F tives of this empire, known by the appellation 
s, are of a ſwarthy complexion ; but from the 
jus number of negroes imported thither from 
there are almoſt as many blacks as Whites. 
foorith women are, in general very handſome, 
being expoſed to the ſun, like the men, remark- 
The Moors are ſaid to be a covetous, inhoſpi- 
ople, who commit every ſpecies of villany and 
acquire riches; yet ſuch is the tyranny of their 
ent, that a man, when he has obtained. the 
e ſo ardently ſought, is obliged to conceal it, leſt 
become a prey to the rapacious emperor, But 
Me who inhabit the hills, and are therefore little 
ed with the vices of the court, or trade, appear 
far the molt honeſt and free people in this 
for the government, leſt they ſhould endea- 
ſown its authority, treat them rather as allies 
ects, 
loors marry very young, many of their females 
g more than twelve years of age at their nup- 
that they are ſometimes grand-mothers when 
ve at twenty-two, and are reckoned old at 
As Mahometans, it is well known that their re- 
Imits of polygamy to the extent of four wives, 
any concubines as they pleaſe ; but, if we ex- 
very opulent, the people ſeldom avail them- 
this indulgence, ſince it entails on them a vaſt 
þ expence in houſe-keeping, and in providing 
ge family. Whatever inſtitution is contrary 
and ſound morality, will in practice reſute it- 


arilla, 


wanting, to anſwer all the abſurdities which 
n advanced in favour of a plurality of wives. 
rating marriage, the parents of both parties 
Wy agents; and the intended bride and bride- 
ever fee each other till the ceremony is per- 
The marriage: ſettlements are made before 
and then the friends of the bride produce her 
br, it not, the huſband agrees to ſettle a cer- 
upon her, in caſe he ſhould die, or divorce 
count of barrenneſs, or any other cauſe. The 
I the wires have all an equal claim to the ef- 
e father and mother, but thoſe of the concu- 
each on:y claim half a ſhare, 
Ee 
. ah; cive her female friends, 
3 ut, jy every day. At the ſame 
10 lem : pon her, to converſo with her re- 
5 USagement on which ſhe is about 
+ Ccalions, he generally accompanies 


is any further argument than this ſingle. ob- 


| 


— 


| 


his admonitions with ſinging a pious hymn, which is 
adapted to the 8 The bride alſo, with her 
near relations, go through the ceremony of being paint- 
ed afreſh. ; 

During this proceſs, the bridegroom, on the other 
hand, receives viſits from his male friends in the morn- 
ing, and in the evening rides through the town accom- 
panied by them, ſome playing on hautboys and drums, 
while others are employed in firing vollies of muſketry. 
In all theſe feſtivities, the diſcharge of muſketry forms 
a principal part of the entertainment. Contrary to the 
European mode, which particularly aims at firing with 
exactneſs, the Moors diſcharge their pieces as irregu- 
larly as poſſible, ſo as to have a continual ſucceſſion of 
reports for a few minutes. 


. 


On the day of marriage, the bride in the evening is 


put into a ſquare or octagonal cage, about twelve feet 
in circumference, which is covered with fine white li- 
nen, and ſometimes with gauzes and ſilks of various 
colours. In this vehicle, which is placed on a mule, 
ſhe is paraded round the ſtreets, accompanied by her 


relations and friends, ſome carrying lighted torches, 


"others playing on hautboys, and a third party again 
firing vollies of muſketry. | 

In this manner ſhe is carried to the houſe of her in- 
tended huſband, who returns about the ſame time from 
performing ſimilar ceremonies. On her arrival, ſhe is 
placed in an apartment by herſelf, and her huſband is 
introduced to her alone for the firit time, who finds her 
fitting on a filk or velvet cuſhion, ſuppoſing her to be 
a perſon of conſequence, with a {mall table before her, 


upon which are two wax candles lighted. Her ſhift, 


or more properly ſhirt, hangs down like a train behind. 


her, and over it is a ſilk or velvet robe with cloſe 
llecves, which at the breaſt and waiſt is embroidered 
with gold : this dreſs reaches ſomething lower than the 
calf of the leg, Kound her head is ticd a black filk 
(carf, which hangs behind as low as the ground. Thus 


attired, the bride fits with her hands over her eyes, 


when her huſband appears, and receives her as his wife, 
without any further ceremony; for the agreement made 


up by the friends before the cadi, is the only ſpecific 


contract which 1s thought neceſſary. 


For ſome time after marriage, the family and friends- 


are engaged in much feaiting, and a variety of amuſe- 


ments, which laſt a longer or ſhorter time, uz 


to the circumſtances of the parties. It is often cuſ- 
tomary for the man to remain at home cight days, and 
the woman eight months after they are firſt married. 
If the huſband ſhould have any reaſon to ſuſpect that 
his wife has not been ſtrictly virtuous, he is at liberty 
to divorce her and take another; and the woman is at 
liberty to divorce herſelf from her huſband,, if ſhe can 
prove that he does not provide her with a, proper ſub- 
liſtence. If he curſes her, the law. obliges him to pay 
her, for the firſt offence, eight ducats; tor the fecond, 
a rich dreſs of ſtill greater value; and the third time 
ſhe may leave him cutirely. He is then at liberty ta 
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marry again. in two months. A woman convicted of 
adultery, is puniſhed with immediate death. 

- When any perſon dies, a certain number of women 
are hired for the purpoſe of lamentation, in the per- 
formance of which, nothing can be more grating to 
the ear, or more unpleaſant, than their frightful moans, 
or rather howlings: at the ſame time, theſe mercenary 
mourners beat their heads and breaſts, and tear their 


cheeks with their nails. The bodies are uſually buried 


2 few hours after death. Previous to interment, the 
corpſe is waſhed rep clean, and ſewed up in a ſhroud, 
with the right-hand under the head, which is pointed 
towards Mecca: it is carried on a bier, ſupported upon 
men's ſhoulders, to the burying-place, which is always, 
with great propriety, on the outſide of the town, for 
they never bury their dead in the moſques, or within 
the bounds of an inhabited place. The bier is accom- 
panied by numbers of people, two abreaſt, who walk 
very faſt, calling upon and Mahomet, and ſinging 
hymns adapted to the occaſion. The grave is made 
very wide at the bottom, and narrow at the top, and 
the body is depoſited without any other ceremony than 
ſinging. and praying, in the ſame manner as on their 
way to the grave. 
hey have no tombs in this country, but long and 
lain ſtones; and it is frequently cuſtomary for the fe- 
male friends of the departed to weep over their graves 
for ſeveral days after their funeral. 

When a woman loſes her hutband, ſhe mourns four 
months and eight days, during which period ſhe is to 
wear no filver or gold; and if the happens to be preg- 
nant, ſhe is to mourn til] the 1s brought to bed. For 
the above time, the relations of her late huſband are 
obliged to ſupport her. We do not learn that any 
mourning is due from the huſband for the loſs of his 
wife; but it is cuſtomary, particularly among the great 
people, for a ſon to mourn for his father, by not ſhaving 
his head, or any part of his beard, and by not cutting 
his nails for a certain ſpace of time. 


It is obſervable, that how depraved ſoever the Moors 


may be in every other reſpect, they pay the greateſt 
duty and reſpect to their parents, princes, and ſuperi- 
ors. Their method of exprefling reverence both to the 
Divine Being, and to man, is by pulling off their ſlip- 
pers, which they always leave at the door of the houſe 
or moſque they enter; and when they attend their 
prince in the ſtreets, they always follow him bare- 
footed. | 

The dreſs of the Moors conſiſts of a linen ſhirt or 
drawers, over which they tie a ſilk or cloth veſtment 
with a ſaſh, and wear upon that a looſe coat. Their 
arms and legs are always bare, but they have ſlippers 
on their feet, and perſons of rank ſometimes wear buſ- 
kins. They ſhave their heads, on which they wear a 
turban, made either of ſilk or fine linen; and this they 
never pull off, either to their ſuperiors or in their tem- 
ples. The habit of the women is nearly ſimilar to that 
of the men, only inſtead of a turban, they wear a round 


3 


a veil. 


— — 


ſtructures are demoliſhed, three baths only ad 


cap made of fine linen: their drawers ate 
and larger; and when they appear in the ol 
faces are covered with a linen cloth, in * ny 
The dead are always carried tg hed 
their uſual dreſs. n 

The religion of the natives is the Mahon 
according to the tenets of Ali, while nil | 
thoſe of Hamed, a modern ſectariſt, and a | 
the ancient doctrine of the caliphs ; but fore 
allowed the free and open profeſſion of theirh 
religions; and even the ſlaves are indulged vj 
prieſts and chapels. Indeed religion, among the 
ſerves only as a cloak for villany, under wig 
commit the moſt atrocious crimes with impuniy 

The language of theſe ſtates varies accord 
different parts of them: in ſome of the ina 
tries the ancient African is ſpoken, and in the 
towns a corrupt Arabic; beſides which, th 
are well acquainted with the dialect known a 
parts of the Mediterranean, by the appellatin 
gua Franca, which is a medley of living and 
guages, Italian, French, Spaniſh, &c. 

With reſpect to the population of the emen 
rocco, its inhabitants were far more numero! 
preſent, if, as travellers ſay, its capital a 
100,000 houſes, whereas it is thought not thi 
now above 25,000 people; nor can we think 
other parts of the country are more populos 
true that their king or emperor has in his amis 
foreign negroes, horſe and foot. 

The capital of Morocco, which gives nam 
whole empire, is ſituated in go deg. 40 min. x 
and 7 deg. welt long. on an extenſive and & 
plain, between two rivers, the Nephtis and! 
med, and is watered by a third, the Tonk 
formerly a very large and ſplendid city, but w 
one-third of it lies in ruins. Moſt of its mg 


5 


he royal palace is encloſed with a hig U 
rounded with a large ditch, and flanked vital 
The common houſes are chiefly of mud, | 
over, and flat at the top. The Jews reſide 8 


rate quarter of the town, walled in for that ud 
This city was formerly the reſidence 0! ® IS, 
which is now removed to Mequinez, in e is 
of Fez, thirty miles diſtant from the capita aſt 
Fez, originally the capital of that kingdoms * 
in 38 deg. north lat. and 4 deg. welt long. 2%, 
leagues north-eaſt of Morocco. This ci det 
the general magazine of Barbary, Whither 21 un 
goods are brought and exchanged, and ſen t m 
other provinces to be bartered for thole 0 i lic 
It is computed to contain near gone 4 ; * 
act U 18 


which 5000 are Jews, who always . 
tween the Chriſtians and Mahometans. 
baths, caravanſeras, ſeraglios, colleges, Na 
other buildings, are very numerous. 
amount to 500; one of them maguiſicen 


TH 


STATES or BARBARY. 


, and about a mile and a half in circumference. 
Jt 


| 40 that the inns, excepting thoſe to which 


gans reſort, are infamous brothels, where the 
Ned ab unnatural crimes are ſuffered to be 
- vez, ſuppoſed to be the ancient Gilda, and 
e chief reſidence of the Emperor of Morocco, is 
geg. north. lat. and 6 deg. weſt long. ſituated on 
ous plain on the river Sebu. The royal palace, 
much decayed, is ſtill exceedingly ſuperb: it 
on an eminence, is about three miles in compaſs, 
rounded with ſtrong walls. The environs of 
y con{ilt of fine parks, and olive-grounds. 
lens ſtands in 36 deg. 30 min. north. lat. and 
15 min. eaſt Jong. and is ſituated upon the Me- 
hean Sea, which waſhes it upon the north and 
aft ſides. This city is not above a mile and a 
circuit, though it is compured to contain near 
o inhabitants, 15,000 houſes, and 107 moſques. 
ublic baths are large, and handſomely paved 
arble. The proſpect of it from the ſea is very 
ful, being built on the declivity of a mountain; 
Wough the city has for ſeveral years braved ſome 
oreateſt powers in Chriſtendom, yet ſome affirm 
d make but a faint defence againſt a regular ſiege, 
at three Engliſh fifty-gun ſhips might batter it 
the ears of the inhabitants from the harbour. If 
Spaniards muſt have been very deficient either in 
ke or {kill. They attacked it in the year 1775 
d and by fea, but were repulſed with great loſs, 
they had near 20,000 foot, and 2000 horſe, and 
even king's ſhips of different rates, and 346 
rts. In the year 1783, and the following, they 
newed their attacks by ſea, in order to deſtroy 
and gallies; but after ſpending a quantity of 
nition, bombs, &c. were forced to retire, with- 
der its capture or demolition, The mole of the 
Ir is 500 paces in length, extending from the 
nt to a ſmall iſland, where there is a caſtle and 
jattery, The ditch is twenty feet wide, and ſe- 
* but at preſent it is almoſt choked up 
ud. 
15, the capital of the kingdom of the ſame 
ls = 36 deg. 43 min. north lat. and 10 deg. 25 
plt long. at about the diſtance of 300 miles from 


. from the marſhes and lakes that ſurround it, 
enciency of freth water. It has fortifications, 
out three miles in circumference. The houſes 


pic exchange for merchants and their goods ; 
ters, it is diſtreſſed for want of freſh wa- 
r contains 10,000 families, and above 
men $ ſhops, and its ſuburbs conſiſt of 1000 
= " Mans are exceptions to the other 
ary, tor even the moſt civilized of the Eu- 


oy ' : | p 
Sorernments might improve from their man- 


— 
4 


has a palace in the city, but ſeldom viſits | 


The fituation of this on is exceedingly un- 


masmfcent, but neat and commodious, as is 


ners. Their diſtinctions are well kept up, and proper 
reſpect is paid to the military, mercantile, and learned 


ropean ſtates; arts and manufactures have been lately 
introduced among them; and the inhabitants are ſaid 
at preſent to be well acquainted with the various la- 
bours of the loom. A wonderful regularity reigns 
through all the ſtreets and city. | 

The genteeler part of the men are in general ſober, 
orderly, and clean in their perſons, and their behaviour 
polite and complaiſant. The Tuniſian women are ex- 
ceſſively handſome in their perſons; and though the 
men are ſun- burnt, the complex1on of the ladies is very 
delicate; nor are they leſs neat and elegant in their 
dreſs; but they improve the beauty of their eyes by 
art,” particularly the powder of lead- ore, the ſame pig- 
ment, in the opinion of Dr. Shaw, that Jezebel made 
uſe of, when ſhe 1s ſaid to have painted her face, 
2 Kings ix. 30. the words of the original being, that 
ſhe ſet off her eyes with the powder of lead-ore. 

Tirol was once the richeſt, moſt populons, and 
opulent, of all the ſtates on the coaſt of Barbary, but 
it is now greatly reduced, Tt is bounded on the north 
by the Mediterranean, on the ſouth by Zaara, or the 
Deſert, on the eaſt by Barca, and on the weſt by Tu- 
nis and Biledulgerid. It extends along the coaſt about 
700 miles, that is from 10 deg. 13 min. to 25 deg. 27 
min. eaſt long. The air 1s clear, but lefs healthy than 
that of Tunis. The ſoil is the richeſt in Barbary ; and 
the vallies, where cultivated, produce large quantities 
of corn, grapes, olives, dates, and the various fruits na- 
tural to warm climates. The animals are the ſame as 
thoſe of Algiers. 

The capital city of Tripoli is but ſmall, yet popu- 
lous, and the natives, though barbarous, are flourithing. 
Its ſituation is on a fandy ſoil, near the margin of the 
ſea; ſtrong walls, defended by formidable ramparts, 
and flanked by pyramidical towers, ſurround it. Here 
are but two gates, the north gate towards the fea, and 
the ſouth gate towards the country; and the whole city 
forms the figure of a crefcent, the concave part of 
which encloſes the haven. At the extreme points of 
the harbour, which is very commodious, are ſome mi- 
litary works; thoſe to the eaſt are in bad condition, due 
on the weltward there is a ſtrong caſtle well fortified. 
The houſes in general are very mean and low built, 
and the ſtreets narrow and crooked ; yet ſome remain- 
ing monuments of magniticence ſeem to confirm the 
prevailing opinion of the inhabitants, that it was once 
remarkable for the ſplendor of many of its public build- 
ings. This city is diſtreſſed by the ſcarcity of corn, and 
the want of ſweet water. 

The city of ORax, lying upon this coaſt, is abouta 
mile in circumference, and is fortihed both by art and 
nature. It was a place of conſiderable trade, and the 
object of many bloody diſputcs between the Spaniards 
and Moors. | N 
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 CoNsTANTINA was the ancient Cirta, and one of 
the 


profeſſions. They cultivate friendſhip with the Eu- 
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the ſtrongeſt cities of Numidia, being inacceſſible on q they ſit and lie. In eating, their ſlovenline 11 
all ſides except the ſouth- welt. ing; but thoſe, Who inhabit the inland 
_ SALLEE, ſituate in g3 deg. 48 min. north lat. and || country, are an hoſpitable, inoffenſive pen 
6 deg. 25 min. welt long. is an ancient city mentioned | deed it is a general obſervation, that the I N 
by Ptolemy, and ſtands on the river Gueron, which di- | the inhabitants of thoſe ſtates are from the 1 f 
vides it into two parts. It is defended by two caſtles, | government, their manners are the more 1 
which communicate with each other, but the fortifica- withſtanding their poverty, they have a Mts 
tions are irregular and ill-deſigned. All articles of | them, eſpecially thoſe who are of the Ari 
commerce here-pay a tenth part to the emperor. | that gives them an air of contentment ; and 1 . 
_ TaxGitR, ſituated about two miles, within the | thing to loſe, they are peaceable among ent 
Streights of Gibraltar, was given by the crown of Por- 1he Moors are ſuppoſed to be the or Wy 
tugal as part of the dowry of Queen Catharine, con- || bitants, but are now blended with the 2 
ſort of Charles II. of England. It was intended to be | both are cruelly oppreſſed by a hand{,] of inf 
to the Engliſh what Gibraltar is now; and mult have | mineering Turks, the refuſe of the ſtreets af 
been a valuable acquiſition, had not the miſunderitand- | tinople. They are prohibited gold and filver . 
ings between the king and his parliament occaſioned him | and their meat, which they ſwallow by hank 
to blow up its fortifications, and demolilth its harbour; | boiled or roaſted to rags. Adultery in the wal 
ſo that from being one of the fineſt cities in Africa, it is | before obſerved, is puniſhed with death : bus 
now little better than a fiſhing town. the men are indulged with a plurality of wi 
CEuTA, upon the ſame ſtreight, almoſt oppolite to | concubines, they commit the molt unnaturls 
Gibraltar, is {till in the hands of the Spantards, but of- | without fear of puniſhment. 
ten, if not always, beſieged or blocked up by the Moors. With reſpect to the antiquities and curioſiia 
Barca, the ancient Cyrene, and once famous for the met with in Barbary, the reader can ſcarce 
temple of Ammon, is now truly a deſert, ſcarce a town | that the countries Which contained Carthage 
or. cultivated ſpot of ground being to be faund in the | pride of the Phoenician, Greck, and Ronny 
whole country. It is bounded on the north by the Are replete with the moſt curious remains of 
Mediterranean; on the ſouth by Biledulgerid; on the | but they lie ſcattered among barbarous and 
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4 eaſt by Egypt; and on the welt by Tripoli. It is about | inhabitants. Some remains of the Numida { 
F 200 miles in length, from north to ſouth, and 160 in | Mauritanian ſplendor are ſtill to be met with, 1 x 
118 breadth, from catt to welt. . point out the ſituation of the celebrated citisg 

| [| TETUAN, which lies within 20 miles of Ceuta, is thage, the Julia Cæ ſarea of the Romans; neani th 
* now but an ordinary town, containing about 800 in ſplendor to Carthage itſelf; Hippo, Utica a 8 
17 houſes; but the inhabitants are faid to be rich, and te- | yera} others. The principal ruins of Carthage a 


of fpacious ciſterns or reſervoirs for holding wa 
gether with confiderable remains of the aquel 
which the water was brought above thirty zi 


lerably civilized. | 
Suz, Tafilet, and Geſula, form no part of the 
ſtates of Barbary, though the King of Morocco pre- 
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tends to be their fovereign ; nor is any thing particu- | the mountains to the city. About fifty * 10 
hrly curious contained in them. ſouth of Tunis, is ſtill remaining a very cf 2 
Taara is divided by the Arabs into three parts, by part of a Roman amphitheatre ; it is of an 0a. (| 

. , ! . x 1 18 >» * . . * N ? 
the names of Cahel. Zahara, and Afgar. It is a defeit | thice ſtories bigh, and would hold 32,06 ja by 
country, thinly peopled, and nearly deititute of both but the city to which this noble ruin belonged - 
water and proviſions. The foll 1s in general very dry ons Nor are. the ruins. of <clafical al R 


and ſandy, and the climate being exceeding hot, it 1s 
deficient of thoſe effentials produced in more fertile 
COUNtTIES. 

— — 

The ſubjects of the Barbary ſtates, in general, ſub- 
fiſting by piracy, are allowed to be bold, intrepid ma- 
riners, and will fight deſperately when they meet with 
a prize at ſea. 1 hey are, notwithſtanding. greatly in- 
ferior to the Englith and other European ſtates, both in 
the ' conſtruction and management of their veilels. 
They are, H we except the Lunitans, void of all arts 
and literature. 

The miſery and poverty of the inhabitants of Mo- 
rocco, who are not immediately in the emperor's {er- 
vice, is beyoud all deicription. The chief furniture of 
their boulcs counts of carpets and mattfefles, on which 
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vicitiitudes of fortune than that at preſen 


only ones found in this country. The calipis uf 
have left many amazing monuments of er 
cence. Little can be ſaid reſpecting the nave 
ſities of this country; the principal are de 
mines in the mountains of Beni-Boo- 1 aicd; k 
gious falt pits, which take up an aera 01 0 


an. entite mountain of ſalt, and the Hamma! 
of Merega. Dr. Shaw mentions ſcvera pa 
country, whoſe waters are fo hot as to bol 

of mutton in a thort time. 
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tates of Barbary. It is ſuppoſed to have 
| —7 peopled from E pt; but at what time, 
ſed the firſt coy thither, are a, eren that 
now be known. areful only of procuring paſ- 
4 water for their numerous flocks and herds, the 
abitants wandered from one place to another 
K forming any ſettlement, or erecting houſes for 
bode. About the year before Chriſt 891, Dido, 
bo Pygmalion, king of Tyre, fled from her bro- 
| the head of a conſiderable colony, and built the 
city of Carthage, the capital of a republic cele- 
for its riches and commerce. This republic 
-d in a ſtate of opulence and power, at once the 
d terror of the neighbouring nations, about 700 
when the fortune of the Romans prevailed, and 
ge of Carthage was humbled in the duſt, But 
the power of Carthage was no more, the coun- 
riihed under the Roman government, and be- 
Ine of the richeſt jewels in the imperial crown. 
with a fertile ſoil, and a warm luxurious cli- 
the number of inhabitants rapidly increaſed, and 
very magnificent cities, afterwards famous in 
were erected. The Chriſtian religion was 
| here in the time of the apoſtles themſelves, and 
ed till the fifth century, when the Vandals tram- 
the Roman eagles, and put a period to the 
ſs of the African colonies, 
ſe kerce invaders of Africa did not however long 
the country they had conquered : the Greek 


in ſome meaſure, the arts and manufactures, 
which, as well as religion, the ferocious Van- 
| declared perpetual war. But this did not re- 
ace and tranquillity to theſe parts of Africa : 
re alternately ravaged by the Moors and Van- 
nd at laſt totally conquered by the caliphs of Bag- 
the ſeventh century. 

religion of Mahomet was now eſtabliſhed in 
the few remains of ancient greatneſs were de- 
by the bigotted followers of that impoſtor ; and 
atry was divided among the chiefs of the caliph's 
Reſtleſs from nature, and inſtigated to conqueſt 
tencts of their religion, the ah paſſed over 
rope, and reduced the greater part of Spain. 
ctory now began to forſake their ſtanderds. 
ere ſeveral times defeated by the European ar- 
nd at laſt, about the year 1492, totally driven 
wan by Ferdinand and Iſabella. The only 
open to the Mahometan fugitives was Africa, 
hey fett!ed among their friends and countrymen 
bardary coaſt, This expulſion of the Moors 
ded e war between them and the Spam- 
* 2 r incapable of deſence again 
= they had recourſe to the Turks for aſſiſt- 
, ccordingly the two famous brothers, Barba- 
mirals of the Turkiſh fleet, were ſent to Bar- 
13 attended the Turkiſh forces; 
30 had made themſelves 


yrs drove out the northern barbarians, and re- 


| ſouth. 


the Spani- | 
maſters of great part 


of the country, were obliged fo retire, and the Moors 


hoped to enjoy the happineſs of freedom and peace. 
For ſome time they flattered themſelves with a long 
ſeries of proſperity, but their hopes were ſoon rendered 
abortive : they found that they had only exchanged one 
maſter for another, and that the yoke of Heir delivercr 
was full as heavy as that of the Spaniards. "The em- 
peror Charles V. made a noble attempt to reduce Al- 
giers and Tunis. He ſucceeded with regard to the 
former ; but, before he could conquer the latter, a 
dreadful ſtorm deſtroyed the greater part of his fleet, 
then attending his army encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Algiers, and he was obliged to embark precipitately, 
juſt as that city was reduced to the laſt extremity. Since 
that time they have continued to carry on the trade of 
piracy againſt the Chriſtians, and have lately ſhaket 
off the Turkiſh yoke. 
he emperors of Morocco are the ſucceſſors of the 
ſovereigns of that country, called Xeriffs, whoſe power 
reſembled that of the caliphs of the Saracens. Their 
hiſtory is hardly any thing elſe than a ſeries of mur- 
ders, and the moſt deteſtable crimes. Muley Moloc 
alone, in the long dynaſty of the emperors, was a great 
prince. He gained a complete victory over the Portu- 
gueſe, whoſe king, Don Sebaſtian, was killed in the 
action. They have always carried on a piratical war 
againſt Spain and Portugal, and often againſt the other 


| European powers, who frequently condeſcend to pur- 


chaſe a peace with thoſe imperious infidels, though 
their marine is truly deſpicable; nor does the crown of 
Great-Britain ſometimes diſdain to procure their friend- 
ſhip by preſents, as in the year 4769. 
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EGROLAND is ſituated between 10 and 11 de- 

ees of north lat. and between 18 deg. welt, and 
28 deg. eaſt long. being about 2576 miles in length 
from calt to welt, and 68 in breadth from north to 
It is bounded on the nerth by Zaara, on the 
ſouth by Guinea, on the eaſt by unknown countries, 
and on the weſt by the Atlantic ocean. 

The Niger or Senegal, and the Gambia, are the moſt 
remarkable rivers, on which are ſeveral European ſet- 
tlements. The Engliſh trade to James Fort, and other 
ſettlements near 281 up the river Gambia, here they 
exchange their woollen and linen manufactures, their 
hardware and ſpirituous liquors, for the perſons of the 
natives; a negro's wealth conſiſting in the number of 
his family, —_— he ſells like { many cattle, and 
often at an inferior price. By the 4reaty of peace in 
1783, the river of Senegal, with its dependencies, were 

up to France. 

Next to the ſlave trade, 


gold and ſilver form the 


principal branches of African commerce. Tae Dutch, 
4 F 


Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, and French, have their ſettlements for this 


purpole on the ſame coatt. 
. | GuiNEA is dilliaguithed into Upper and Lower. 
Conſidered as one country, it lies between 9 deg. 18 
min, north, and 16 deg. 45 min. fouth lat. extending 
in length above 2500 miles along the ſea- coaſt; but its 
breadth is not determined. 

Beſides gold, ivory, and flaves, this country affords 
indigo, bees-wax, gum-lenega, gum-tragacanth, and 
other gums and drugs. 

Upper Guinca is divided generally into three parts, 
Malagueta, Guinea Proper, and Benin-Guinea Proper, 
contains the Tooth and Gold Coaſt; the former extends 
from Cape Palmas to the river Sueita da Calla, and the 
latter from thente to the river Volta. | 

Lower Guinea, or Congo, extends about 990 miles 
along the coaſt, from Cape Lopo to Cape Negro. 
This large country is divided into Loango, Congo Pro- 
per, Angola, and Benguela, and watered with many 


rivers, and would be very fruitful, if better cultivated, 
The mountains abound with gold, ſilver, and copper. 
Poultry, oxen, cows, theep, goats, elephants, tygers, 
leopards, civit-cats, &c. are very numerous here; and 
ſeveral ſorts of corn and fruits very plentiful. | 


The inhabitants of this extenſive territory agree with 
each other in many material circumſtances: they are all 


of a black complexion, are idolaters in the wortt ſenſe 


of the word, and the governments every where monar- 
chical. Deſpotiſm reigns, unlimited by laws, by cul- 
toms, or by conſcience. Learning 1s unknown, and 


the arts of peace were never practiſed among them. 
Some attempts have indeed been made 


the Portu- 
gucſe, and other European nations, to withdraw the 


veil of ignorance, and diffuſe the rays of learning and 
religion over thoſe poor deluded people; but all their 
endcavours have been hitherto abortive: ignorance til! 


1 


maintains her feat, and idolatry of the groſſeſt kind is 


the eſtabliſhed religion of this unhappy country. 
Reſpecting the climate and produce of thts part of 


Africa, it may be obſerved, that the fertility of a coun- 


try ſo prodigiouſly extenſive, might be ſuppoſed more 
various than we hind it is; in fact, there is no medium 
here with regard to the advantages of foil; it is either 
perfectly barren, or extremely fertile; this arifes from 


the intenfe heat of the ſun, which, where it meets with 
ſufſicient moiſture, produces the utmoſt luxuriancy; 
and in thofe countries where there are few rivers, re- 
duces the furface of the earth to a barren fand. 
this fort, are the countries of Anian and Zaara, which, 


for want of water, and conſequently of all other necef- 
faries, are reduced to perfect deſerts, as the name of the 


latter denotes. - In thoſe countries, on the other hand, 


Of 


where there is plenty of water, and particularly where 
the rivers overfle the land part of the year, as in 
Aby ſſinia, the productions of nature, both of the ani- 


ma! and vegetable kinds, are found in the higheſt per- 


ſection and greateſt abundance, 


1 
0 
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The annual Britiſh exports to Africa are eſtimated at 


4 


N 


| 


— 
oo, oool. ſterling, including a conliderahj f 
that is annually exchanged with America 3 
foreign traders on the coaſt; about 50,0909) 7 
returned in ivory, gold-duſt, gum, &c The 
part of the profits of the flave- trade is raiſcy ont 
gar plantations. If by eſtabliſhing faQories, 
couraging civilization on the coaſt of Africy N 
turning ſome of our Welt-Indian ſlaves to they 
nal country, we tried to make up for our palt | 
to the natives, and inſtructed the inhabitants af 
ture of tobacco, indigo, &c. to barter with wt 
manufactures, and fupply us with thoſe anch 
demand for which has been ſo advantageous h 
rica, great would be our profits. Were Ag 
lized, and could we obtain the affections of theo 
and introduce gradually our religion, mani 
language among them, we ſhould Open 2 mark 
would fully employ our manufaQurers and ſea 
all probability, to the end of time; and, wi 
enriched ourfelves, we ſhould - contribute 1 
happineſs. l 

The eaſt and weſt coaſt of Africa, ſrom tel 
of Capricorn to the equator, are in the polſeſſonl 


Portugueſe. This immenſe tract they became d | 
of by their fucceſſive attempts, and happy diſco he 
the navigation of the Cape of Good-Hepe. Mat 
coalt of Zanguebar, on the eaſtern fide, they Men 


only for gold, wory, and gums, but likewiſe forf 
other articles, as ſenna, aloes, civet, ambergn 
frankincenſe. "There ſtil] remains a part of they 
coaſt of Africa to be conſidered, where the Dutd 
ſettlements. This part is inhabited by a veryd 
people, and governed in a very different 
Strangers at once to the arts of civil life and toll 
toms of the negrozs, they continue under a kind 
triarchal government, and a few itinerant familie 
a nation. | 


SIERRA LEONE 


Climate. ProduZtioms in general. Perſons, Mun 
C: items of the Native. 


THE climate of this country is in ge 
unwholeſome, particularly in the mountain 
where, during four months in the year, 11748 
ders, and is ſo intolerably hot, that the x1 
obliged to keep cloſe in their hits; and * 
rupted in ſuch a manner by the lightning! 1 
mal food is reduced in a few hours to 4 es 
faction. The flat open country, howeveh 
bad; for though in ſummer the heat 15 ay 
former part of the day, yet it is Very 1 
afternoon, from the refrething breetes fal 
blow from the ſouth-welt. OI 

The banks of Sierra Leone are 2 
grove trees, the leaves of which exactly 6 
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It alſo produces great plenty of oranges, lemons, | 


„ Indian 
tatoes, 


Os 


yrelt. ; 
have a great plenty of deer, hogs, goats, and 


0 

which the natives ſell to the . — for 
quantity of brandy, a liquor they prefer to 
mein are great numbers of wild animals, 
ants, lions, tigers, wild boars, and roe-bucks; 
s of ſeveral forts, and ſerpents, the latter of 
hre ſo large, that, it is ſfaid, they will ſwallow a 
hole. The apes, monkies, and baboons, are fo 
us, that they make great deſtruction in the 
R | 

e woods are great numbers of birds of different 
d plumage, as pigeons, parrots, paroquets, and 
hens, the latter of which are about the ſize of 
ant, and are very beautiful ; but it is difficult to 
em on account of the thickneſs of the trees. 
ave alſo ſeveral other forts of fowl, among which 


and a bird called ox-eyes. 

bay and entrance of the river abound with a 
briety of fiſh, as raies, thornbacks, and a fiſh 
e old- wife. There are alfo gar- fiſhes, cavalloes, 
ſword-fiſnes, dog-fiſnes, and' one called” the 
ker, having on each ſide the mouth pendants 
bel, and the nojfe they make is ſomething like 
a hog's grunting. Among the fiſh, however, 
here, the molt common are old-wives, pil- 
tne becune, the, monk or angel-fiſh, and the 


great plenty of fiſh found in the bay and river of 
eone, are of infinite fervice to the European 
not only for proviſions, but alſo for traffick; 


dle to catch them, but content themſelves with 


Ir: left dy the ebb tides among the rocks. 
de 0 
Wh; 


oderate man for a meal; but they are ſo tough 
ſcarce eatable, unle ſs firſt boiled, and then fried 
pieces. wy: | 
Fa ee a . Nl d 
V, Which are here ! v5 rid e 
e e in great abundance. | 
"ily = ea-COW, is ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
> Creature, but this opinion has been 
 COnuted; for it is always found in large 


dave — . 
8 and feeds upon ſea-weeds that grow near 


te pelicans as large as ſwans, herns, cutlews, 


| 


natives are ſo indolent, that they will not be at 


des of the bay are great plenty of oyſters, , 
ch are of ſoch a ſize, that one of them would * 
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but inſtead thereof two ſtron 
whole length of both jaws. The noſtrils reſemble thoſe 
of an horſe. The eyes are fixed in the centre of the 
head. The breaſts are placed between the arms, one 
under each, are of a convex form, and about a foot 
and a half in diameter. They are hard, rough, and 
wrinkled; and when they give ſuck, the teats are four 
inches long. 

Theſe animals keep together in large companies, and 
are very careful of their young. They bring them forth 
in autumn, and have but one at a time. he manatea 
has no voice or cry, and the only noiſe it makes is in 
fetching its breath. The fat, which lies between the 
cuticle and the ſkin, when expoſed to the ſun, has a 
fine ſmell and taſte: it has. alſo this peculiar property, 
that the heat of the ſun will not ſpoil it, or make it 
become greaſy. The taſte is like the oil of ſweet al- 
monds, and the only effect it has on the body, is that 
of keeping it open. The fibres and lean parts are like 
beef, but more red and harſh, and may be kept a great 
while in the hotteſt weather without tainting. The fat 
of the young ones is like pork, and the lean greatly 
reſembles veal, In the head are fons ſtones of different 
ſizes, which are fomewhat like bones, and are uſed in 
medicine. They are ſaid to be good againſt agues, and 
to cleanfe the kidnies of gravel. Hoffman affirms they 
are exceeding uſeful in caſes of epilepſy. 

When the negroes catch theſe creatures, they go in 
a canoe, and paddie towards it with as little noiſe as 
poſſible, it being exceeding quick in hearing. As 
ſoon as they find themſelves near enough, the man who 
is placed ready at the head of the canoe, ſtrikes a har- 
poon fixed at the end of a long pole into it, and then 
lets go. The beaſt immediately makes towards the 
mangroves, and the water being {hallow, they follow 
it cloſe, and repeat the ſtrokes till they have wearicd 
it out, when they drag it alhore, and complete their 
conqueſt, 

The inhabitants of Sierra Leone are not ſo black as 
thoſe of the neighbouring countries; neither have they 
ſuch flat noſes or thick lips. The men are in general 
tall and well made, of a cheerful diſpoſition, and not 
given to quarrel: the women are ſhort and robuſt, ow- 
ing to their being conſtantly employed in labour; for 
beſides the buſineſs of houſewifery, they work hard in 
tillage, make palm, oil, and ſpin cotton. 

Their dreſs reſembles that of the country in general. 
They are naturally temperate and ſober; and thoug 
they are excecding fond of brandy and other fpirituous 
liquors, yet they never drink to exceſs, conſidering 
drunkenneſs as one of the greateſt crimes that can be 


white bones, that run the 


— 


committed. 


Their houſes or hnts are low, and thatched with 
ſtraw: ſome are round, ſome ſquare, and others are 
oblong ; and moſt of them are ornamented in the front 
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with two wings of a ſpiral form. "They are kept very 
clean, being ſwept at leaſt once every day. 

Their furniture conſiſts of two or three earthen pots 

to boil their victuals in, a gourd or two to fetch palm 
wine, and half a gourd for a cup; a few earthen 
diſhes, a baſket or two for the wife to gather cockles 
in, and a knapſack for the huſband, made of the bark 
of trees, to carry his proviſion when he goes abroad. 
Their bedſteads are made of billets of wood laid acroſs 
each other, on which they lay a mat, and ſleep without 
any covering. 
' Their weapons are ſwords, daggers, darts, bows and 
arrows. The points of their arrows are infected with 
the juice of a poiſonous fruit, which is fo inconceiva- 
bly ſubtle and quick, that wherever it ſtrikes, it is 
ſure to. prove fatal. Some of them have alſo guns, 
which they are very fond of, and uſe with great 
dexterity. 

Their food conſiſts chiefly of roots, herbs, fruits, 
cockles, and oyſters ; and their common drink is water. 
They plant about their houſes gourds, potatoes, pom- 
pions, and tobacco, the latter of which they are very 
tond of, particularly in ſmoking. 

They are very fond of dancing, and generally ſpend 
their evenings in that diverſion. Their muſic conſiſts 
of two or three drums, made of a hollow piece of wood, 
and covered with the ikin of a kid. 

Every town or village has one peculiar houſe, to 
which the women ſend their daughters at a certain age, 
who are there taught for a year to ſing, dance, and 
perform other exerciſcs, by an old man appointed for 
that purpoſe; and When the year is expired, he leads 
them to the market-place, where they publicly exhibit 
ſuch performances as they have been taught at ſchool. 
During this time, if any of the young men are diſpoſed 
to marry, they make choice of thoſe they like belt, 
without regard either to birth or fortune. When the 
man has declared his intention, the parties are conli- 


diered as actually married, provided the bridegroom can 


make ſome preſents to the bride's parents, and to the 
old man who was her tutor. | 

When they bury their dead, they put into their graves 
all their belt goods, and erect a roof over it, which they 
cover with linen cloth. The corpſe is always attended 
to the grave by a number of people hired as mourners, 
who howl and cry in proportion as they are paid for 
their attendance. 
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ropeans) would be highly beneficial to the mani 
and - trading intereſts of theſe kingdoms, * 
accordingly obtained in the year 1791 to 8 
nuance for thirty-one years) * For cabin 
pany for carrying on trade between the 1; 
Great-Britain and the coaſts, harbours, and : 


of Africa; and for enabling the ſaid companyh 


by grant from his Majeſty, his heirs ang { 
of land, commonly called The Peninſula of Stern 
now veſted in his Majeſty, or belongin 
princes, for the' better enabling the ? 
| carry on the ſaid trade.” 
As a foundation for this deſign, a great in 

entlemen, merchants, and other —_ of | 
{pectability and opulence, formed thernſelves u 
ciety, and ſubſcribed conſiderable ſums of n 
having obtained the ſanction and protection d 
ment, were made a diftinQ and ſeparate bo 
rate, for the eſtabliſhing and carrying on the {af 
by the name or ſtyle of 7 he Sierra Leone (ama 
power to raiſe, by ſubſcriptions, a capital jun 
not exceeding the ſum of 300, oool. 

This company are not permitted to boron 
any money but by ſubſcription ; nor is it 
them, either directly, or indirectly, to deal q 
in the buying or felling of ſlaves, or in ay 
whatſoever to have, hold, appropriate, or eny 
perſon or perſons in a ſtate of flavery in thelx 
the ſaid company, which is ſet on foot witht 
beneficent and laudable views, reſpecting thet 
tereſts and happineſs of the native Africans. * 

And for the better ordering and managing 
company's affairs, thirteen directors (two of 
to be appointed chairman and deputy-chaimny 
be annually choſen, who are to take an oathdl 
to the nan repoſed in them; but that no pe 
be choſen a director, unleſs he is poſſeſſed of 
at leaſt in the capital jojnt ſtock of the compa 
cretaries, agents, and ſervants, are alſo to take 
per oaths. 

The faid company have moreover * Full pt 
berty, and privilege, to purchaſe of and fron 
princes, and chiefs, or other powers having! 
make ſale thereof, ſo much land as ſhall in 
whole tract or diſtrict ſo commonly called 
by the name of The Peninſula of Sierra Lene! 
as the ſame is bounded on the north by the 


„ 


90 ti 


Leone, on the ſouth by the River Carama 


ACCOUNT or TRE BRITISH ESTABLISH- | eaſt by the river Bunce, and on the welt by 


MENT Ar SIERRA LEONE. 


IT having been repreſented, by way of petition to 
the parliament of Great-Britain, that the eſtabliſhing of 
a general trade and commerce from theſe kingdoms to 
and with the coalts of Africa, and from thence to and 
with the ſeveral inferior kingdoms and countries of that 
continent (not hitherto explored or traded with by Eu- 


3 


The act alſo provides, that nothing chene 
ed, ſhall extend to affect the rights of 40) 1 
ſubjects trading to Africa, ſo as to beg 
the ſhips or veſſels belonging to Britiſh 1 
anchoring in Sierra Leone, or Came 
any of the creeks, bays, or harbours = 
ſpecified in the ſaid alt, for the putpoſe o 
| repairing as heretofore, &c. | 


and from the native princes of Africa, 2 certapl 
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at this ſetlement was planned, and 
. ps upon the pureſt and moſt 
6 0 
4 Ring the civilxation and moralizing 
Uſe of human beings, whoſe minds are, per- 
of all others, the moſt rude and uncultivated : 
; che African blacks. The abominable traffick 
ing and ſelling ſlaves, ſo ſhocking to all the ten- 
lines of mankind, and even the uſe of ſuch ſlaves 
he act expreſsly prohibited J but, on the other 
the negro inhabitants of this colony. being all 
1 eſteemed as brethren, will be taught the ex- 
goctrines and benign ſocial duties of the 
an religion, and be trained up to become uſetul, 
\ doubt, ſome of them ornamental branches of 
they being found in general equally ſuſceptible 
ation and tuition with the reſt-of their more en- 
ed fellow-creatures. ; 
he beginning of the year 1792, a great number 
lies of free negroes, to the amount of 1400 
ere carried from his Majeſty's province of No- 
tia, in America, to ſettle in this place ; and there 
reateſt reaſon to believe, from the very reſpecta- 
rafters engaged in this undertaking, and it is our 
wiſh, that their joint exertions may and will be 
d with the happieſt effects to that deſcription of 
man ſpecies, many of whom have, for a ſeries 
s, to gratify ſordid avarice, been made to groan 
rin under almoſt every invention of ſavage cru- 
kt can diſgrace humanity. 


AF 


 valt tract of country is ſituated between Cape 
on the weſtern coaſt of Africa, in 15 deg. 30 
uth lat. and the river del Spiritu Santo, or Ma- 
in the ealtern coaſt of this continent, in the lat. 
eg. ſouth, The Cape of Good-Hope forms the 
n extremity of Caffraria. 

ar is very hot, and would be ſuffocating, if the 
as not mitigated by the winds which blow con- 
| irom the Southern Ocean. Violent ſtorms alſo 
Itty ariſe, which, though they render the coaſt 


6 3h,” 
ngerous, are abfolutely neceſſary to the health 


ad, ib there happens to be a calm of any long 
ance, The ſoil in the vallies is in general fer- 
there are very few vegetable productions pecu- 
this country; but the fruits and x 
hade, as well as thoſe of Europe, flouriſh ex- 
J and in the Dutch Company's ſettlements at 
3 Sing of fruit, cabbages, cauliflowers, po- 
- Aue ſtuff and roots are found in 
2 1 8 er with, pine- apples, oranges, le- 
8 th e, &c. Every cottage has its vine- 
A e enough for the family. They 
ber n gram, oats and lentils excepted: 

81s all ripe, and then. they begin their 


f philanthropy and benevolence ; - 


ants of the 


— 


inhabitants, who are always afflicted with pains | 


— 
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harveſt. In January they tread out the corn in the 
fields, and by the latter end of February it is all houſed. 
The inland parts of the country are moſtly filled with 
woods and foreſts. 

The animals found here are lions, tygers, leopards, 
elephants, rhinoceroſes, elks, Zebras or wild aſſes, mon- 
kies, and other common quadrupeds. A particular 
kind of eagles, called dung- birds, are found here: 
they will attack a horſe or a cow in great flights, and 
abies a hole in the belly of the beaſt with their beaks 
and talons, perfectly ſcoop out the inſide, leaving only 
the bones and hide. | 

Caffraria is in general a mountainous country ; but 
the three principal eminences are in the neighbourhood 
of the Cape, and called the Table-Hill, Lion-Hill, and 
Wind-Hill, which is likewiſe called the Sugar-loaf- 
Mountain, from its form. On the top of Table-Hill, 
are ſeveral fine ſprings of water, clear as cryſtal, and of 
an exquiſite taſte. On aſcending this mountain, the. 
eye is delighted with the view of its fertility,. and every 

art of it is adorned with. the moſt ſtately trees, while 
its top and ſides are enamelled with a variety of flowers, 
the beauty and fragrance of which, perhaps, exceed any 
produced in Europe. Lion-Hill is ſeparated from Ta- 
ble-Hill by a valley, and on it a hut is erected for the 
ſhelter of. two centinels,, who are always poſted there 
to give notice to the fort at the Cape, when a veſſel is 
making for the harbour. Wind-Hill is the loweſt of 
the three, being ſhaped like a ſugar-loaf, and abounds 
in excellent paſture. There are no navigable. rivers in 
this country; but the brooks and rivulets, which de- 
ſcend from the mountains, tend greatly to the fertiliza-- 
tion of the Jand. 

The inhabitants, known by the name of Hottentots, 
are of a middling ſtature, with ſmall limbs, but very 
ſeldom deformed. They eſteem. a flat noſe as one of 
the eſſential parts of beauty, and therefore as ſoon as a 
child is born, they break the griſtle of.its noſe. Their- 
eyebrows are large, their eyes black, their lips thick, 
their hair ſhort, black, and curled, like that of Negroes, 
their teeth remarkably white, and their complexion ra- 
ther tawny than black ;, but in. order to darken it, they 
beſmear their bodies all over with greaſe and. ſoot,. 
which gives them a very nauſcous ſmell. 

Theſe people reſide in different hordes or villages, on 

the banks of rivers, and near the foreſts, where they 
form ſo many diſtinct villages and independent repub- 
lics. Their villages, called kraals, conſiſtipg of about 
twenty huts, are all circular; and the huts of which they 
are compoſed being covered with ſkins, are fo very low, 
that a man muſt ſtoop very much, or crawl on his knees, 
to get into them. Some of theſe kraals contain upwards of 
100, and ſometimes 300 fouls. Iheſe huts ſerve chiefly 
to contain proviſions, and their implements of huſ- 
barfdry ; the owner himſelt never occupying them, un- 
leſs when it rains: at other times, he paſſes his leiſure 
hours in fleeping at the door of his hut, where he lies 
on his 12 and expoſes his back to the ſun and the 


4 weather, 
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weather, waking now and then to amuſe himſelf with 
ſnoking a certain ſtrong-ſcented herb, which hath 
much the ſame eſtect as our tobacco. All their furni- 


ture conlitts of two or three earthen veſſels for. dreſſing 
their victuals, which is generally herbs, fleſh, or ſhell-fiſh. 

Though the Hottentots are, without exception, the 
naſticſt and moſt indolent people in the world; yet 


ſuch as confine themſelves to .the natural diet of their 


country, live to a great age: but many of them drink 
prodigious quantities of brandy, and other ſpirituous li- 


quors, unknown among them till introduced by the Dutch, 


ai this intcmperance never fails to ſhorten their lives. 
The employment of the natives is purely paſtoral ; 


their principal and almoſt only occupation being the 
care of their herds of ſheep and kine. Of theſe cach 
village or kraal hath one common herd; every inhabi- 


tant taking 1t in his turn tobe herdſman. In order to 
revent the inroads of beaſts of prey, particularly wolves, 
and other furious animals that occaſionally make excur- 


tions towards the Cape, and deſtroy the tame cattle; 


the herdſman goes or ſends every day round his diſtrict, 
in order to diſcover if any beaſt of prey be Jurking. in 
mat quarter, In which cafe, he aſſembles the whole 


age together, and makes his report; when a party 


or the ſtouteſt among them arm themſelves with javelins 


Aud poiſoned arrows, and follow the perſon who may 


ave diſcovered the beaſt, to the cave or covert where 
he is lodged. Here they arrange themſelves in two 
lines; the herdſman entering the cave, and endeavour- 
ing to provoxe the bealt to follow him, where he is 


incvitably deſtroved. 


United among themſelves by the bonds of fraternal 
concord, the inhabitants of the ſame village live in con- 
itant peace. But on the firſt injury that is offered them 
by any of the neighbouring tribes, they take a cruel re- 
venge. The ſubject of their mutual complaints is ge- 
nerally the ſtealing of a theep or cow, and ſometimes 
only a ſulpicion of it; the conſequences, however, 
when they determine on revenge, are uſually very ter- 
rible; tor they take all poilible means, after having 


made this determination, to perſuade the aggreſſors 


that the injury is forgotten; but no ſooner do they find 


their diſhmulation hath taken effect in the ſecurity of 


the enemy, than they fall ſuddenly upon them with 
poiſoned weapons, ſparing neither age nor fex, but 


' rooting up at once the whole community. Such is the 


method of going to war among theſe people. 
In this country, the care of houſehold affairs belongs 
to the department of the females. The men, indeed, 


are the butchers, and prepare the meat for dreſſing; 


but the care of providing the vegetables is aſſigned only 
to the women. Accordingly, the mother of a famil 
ſets out in a morning, attended by ſuch of her children 
as are able to follow her, carrying the reſt in her arms 
or on her back. In this manner ſhe ſearches the woods 
and river-ſides for roots, pulſe, or fruit; of which 
having gotten a ſufhcient quantity, ſhe returns, lights 
a fire on a large ſtone before the cabin, and when the 
victuals are dreſſed, the huſband ſits down to his meal 
with the reſt of the family. 


as the men; wearing the woolly part 


another ſkin is faſtened round their mid 
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The women are clothed with ſhee 1 
”* 
h of thi 
outwards in fummer, and inwards during J f 
They wear one ſkin over their ſhoulders, the 
croſſing each other before, and leaving their wh 


down to their knees. "Thoſe of them whom 


tious to pleaſe, adorn themſelves with ny 


ſhells: for even in this country the ſex þ 

charms, which they endeavour to heighten 
arts as are peculiar to themſelves, and wail, 
little regard elſewhere. To this end, they oh 
faces, necks, and ail the naked parts of the; 
with mutton ſuet, in order to make them ſhin, 
alfo braid or plait their hair, to give theſes 
ditional elegance. After a Hottentot lady 
bedizened and tricked herſelf up, and therebyel 


all the arts of her toilette, her pride is wonder 


tered; while the ſplendor of her appearance g 
the higheſt degree of ſatisfaction, how una 
ſoever nature may have been to her with regard 
and ſtature. 

The Hottentots have neither temples, idol; 
peculiar place of worthip ; they celebrate indeelf 
noQurnal dances, with finging, at the new al 
the moon; but theſe are performed near their 
ſeem to be rather paſtimes, or merry meeting 
any thing relative to religious worſhip, The 
attached to their own country and manners, 8 
enthuſiaſts for liberty, that all the attempts d 
ropeans, particularly of the Dutch at the Capes 
Hope, have been hitherto ineffectual for ma 
leaſt impreſſion on theſe ſavage mortals, or gui 
the leait inclination, or even an idea of the! 
manner of life. There is even an inſtance d 
tentot, who had been taken from Caftrarl 
Dutch while an infant, and being inttructed i 
toms, learning, and religion of the Europea 
a proficient in literature; but on returning tol 
country, he abandoned all the advantages of 


returned his European dreſs to his maſter, pi 


ſheep-{kin mantle, and never more appeareda 
Dutch. | 

The inhabitants of the Cape expoſe thel 
children in the foreits, where they leave them 
ſtarve, or be devoured by wild beaſts. The 
ſame barbarous method with their old men, 
become uſeleſs and decrepit. T his, howelth 
contrary to the advice, and without the cone 


\ chief men of the kraal. And here it may def 


mention, that in every kraal the oldeſt mal 
the firſt in order and dignity 3 and his * 
rally followed in affairs relative to the * 
whole, as he is ſuppoſed to have had mole © 
The principal place for commerce 7 | 
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the | 
3 laſt, in the year 1650, Van Riebeck, 


| repreſented to the directors of the Dutch Eaſt- 
company the great advantages Which would ac- 
"them if they could eſtabliſh a ſettlement at this 
was ordered to ſail thither with four ſhips equip- 
+ all neceſſary materials. On his arrival, he 
the inhabitants a great variety of preſents, con- 
of braſs toys, beads, tobacco, brandy, &c. by 
| together with his engaging. behaviour, they 
\ charmed, that a treaty was directly concluded, 
Dy it was agreed, that the Dutch ſhould have 
verty to ſettle there, in conſideration of ſuch a 
quantity of toys and commodities dehvered to 

tives, as were worth 30, ooo guilders. A fort, 
pg-houles, warehouſes, &c. were ſoon after 
d. After this, new ſettlers arriving daily, they 
dbliged to extend themſelves along the coalt, and 
[ent are divided into four principal colonies : The 
at the Cape; the ſecond is termed the Hellen- 
; the third the Drakenſton, and the fourth, the 
riſh, But in order to provide againſt a future 
e of inhabitants, the Dutch Eaſt-India company 
chaſed from the natives all that tract of land called 
de Natal, for which they paid in toys and other 
odities to the amount of go, ooo gnilders. 

des the Cape and Terra de Natal, the country 
fraria contains Mataman and Terra de Fumos. 
ing thus ſurveyed the weltern coaſt of Africa, 
all proceed to the eaſtern, the firſt diviſion of 
| beyond Caffraria, is called 


In 


MONOMOTAPA. 


s country is bounded by the kingdom of Safala, 
east; by the mountains of Caffraria, on the 
dy the river Del Spiritu Santo, on the ſouth ; 
mer Cuama, which ſeparates it from Mono- 
on the north. Tt is divided into ſeven provinces 
y kingdoms, the governors of which are vaflals 


emperor z the capital town of the whole country 
Ca, 


ugar-canes, and a great number of fine trees. 
are no beaſts of burden in this country, but 
lephants, and vaſt herds of horned cattle. Gold 
ound in plenty here. 
Mg 5/4 not very, numerous, are only 
abu r waiſts downwards. Their arms 
5 1 darts, poniards, cutlaſſes, and 
Wh alerted, that there are fome warlike 
it of e who, like the ancient ama- 
mar left breaſts, that they may ſhoot 
S With more freedom. 
reat Nate and magnificence, and has 1020 


but on] | 
one relgng as empreſs D 
| | and her eldeſt 
eeds to the ine | 89 


— 
1 


2 


Eaſt- Indies, in order to take in freſn 


air is eſteemed ſalutary, and the ſoil fertile, pro- 


— 


The emperor al- 


MONO EMU G] 


Joins to Monomotapa, and is divided into ſeveral 
principalities. The air is in general exceeding hot, 
and very unhealthy. The natural produce of this 


kingdom is gold, palm-wine, oil, and ſuch quantities 


of honey, that half of It is loft every year, the inha- 
bitants not being able to conſume it. Theſe people vai; 
according to the principality they reſide in; thoſe of 
Alaba are a cruel race, called Galas, who offer human 
ſacrifices, and ſpare none that are hardy enough to ven- 


ture through their country. Others wander from place 


to place, and ſubſiſt by plunder ; and many of them 
are ſaid to be cannibals. Amber-beads are the current 
coin of this country, gold and filver being ſo common, 
that it is of no value among them. 


Z ANG UE BAR *: 


Includes the countries of Magadoxa, Melinda, Mom - 
baza, Quiloa, Moſambique, and Sofala; all of which 
are either in alliance with, or ſubject to the Portugueſe. 
Magadoxa is a barren country: the people are a mix- 
ture of Pagans, Mahometans, and Chriitans. Me- 
linda is a very pleaſant, fruitful, and healthy country: 
it contains ſeventeen churches, nine religious houſes, 
the governor's palace, the town-hall, and the maga- 
Zine, all which exceed in grandeur any thing of the 
kind to be found in Africa. They carry on a conſider- 
able trade with the Portugueſe, in gold, ivory, ilaves, &c. 
Mombaza, to the ſouth of Melinda, reſembles it greatly 
in ſoil, produce, &c. The peninſula of Quiloa, enjoys 
a fruitful ſoil, with a very unſalutary air; however, 
many excellent ſugar-canes are produced here. Part 
of the inhabitants are Pagans, and the reſt idolaters. 
The king, it is faid, pays an annual tribute of gold to 
the Portugueſe, amounting to 120,000 cruſadoes. Mo- 
ſambique lies ſouth of Quiloa. The air is hot, and 
the ſoil in moſt places fandy and barren. This country 
produces gold, elephants teeth, all the tropical fruits, 
black cattle in abundance, hogs, and ſheep. The Por- 
tugaeſe ſhips take in retielhments here. Sofala is 
ſituated ſouth of Moſambique, and is in fome parts a 
barcen deſert, while others are remarkably fruitful. 
Gold is found in great plenty here: the inhabitants 
aſſert that the mines yield annually upwards of four mil- 
lions of metigals at twelve ſhillings each. This coun- 
try is ſuppoſed to be the ancient Ophir. The capital, 
ſituated on a river, is about ſix leagues from the ſea- 
coat, and in the poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe, who built 
a ſt ong fort there in 1500. Their chief trade conſiſts 


in gold, zmbergris, ſlaves, and ſilk ſtuffs. : 


ETHIOPIA 


Comprehends Nubia, Abyſlinia, Abofh or Abex, 


and Anjar, It is bounded to the north by Egypt and 
the 
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the deſert of Barca; to the ſouth, by Zanguebar and 
Caffraria; to the eaſt by the Red Sea and the eaſtern 
ocean; and to the weſt by Guinea, Nigritia, and Zaara. 

Nubia 1s bounded by 5 pt, on the north; by Aby ſ- 
ſinia, on the ſouth ; by the coaſt of Abeſh, on the 
eaſt; and by Zaara and Nigritia, on the welt. Its di- 


menſions have not yet been aſcertained by geographers, 


and the ſame uncertainty attends its government and 
religion; but among them are found Chriſtians, Jews, 
Mahometans, and Pagans. 
abound in gold, muſk, ſandal-wood, and ivory; here 
are alſo elephants, horſes, camels, lions, and every 
other animal, both wild and tame, to be met with in 


the neighbouring country. 


— — 


ATT 8 N 


Has now fcarce any communication with other parts 
ef the world; Abex, which extends itſelf along the 
weſtern coaſt of the Red Sea, being in the poſſeſſion of 
the Turks, and part of it farrounded with mountains. 
The inland parts are ſaid to be exceeding fertile, being 
diverſified with woods and plains well planted with 
palm-trees, dates, and cedars, and watered by ſeveral 
noble rivers, particularly the Nile. Abyſſinia abounds 
with gold, ſilver, copper, and precious ſtones. Its ani- 
mals are horſes, zebras, elephants, camels, dromeda- 
ries, oxen, ſheep, mules, aſſes, &c. here are alſo pro- 
digious numbers of large locuſts, which are excellent 
eating; flying and other ſerpents alſo are ſeen here, 
particularly one fart, which 1s ſo much of the colour 
of the duſt in which it harbours, and on which it ſub- 
fiſts? that it is not caſily avoided, though its ſting is at- 
tended with immediate death, both to man and beaſt. 

In their perſons the Abyſſinians do not at all reſem- 
ble the negroes of Guinea, the ſouth part of Africa; 
having, on the contrary, regular features, and ſome of 
them being very handſome. The olive complexion is 
clteemed the fineſt by them, and next to that the jet 
black. They polleſs a vaſt ſhare of vivacity and na- 
tural wit, are of a teachable diſpoſition, and fond of 
tearning, but enjoy very few opportunities of attaining 
it. Perſons of rank among them wear veſts made of 
filks, ſtuffs, or cotton; but the poor people have only 
a {mall piece of ſkin or coarie ſtuff, wrapped about 
their waits. In their cating they abſtain from all 
things prohibited to the Jews, and their drink is mead, 
metheglin, and a liquor made from wheat or rice. 

The Abyſſinians exchange their gold, emeralds, and 
horſes with the Turks, for ſilks, ſtuffs, calicoes, linens, 
and carpets. - The Jews are ſaid to be the only wea- 
vers and ſmiths among them ; and as for other handi- 
crafts, every man breeds-up his children to the trade 
or profeſſion that he - uſes himfelf.- Their religion 
ſeems to be a mixture of Chriſtianity and Judailin; 
greatly reſembling that of the Copts of Egypt, both in 
its manner and ſorm. 1 


unlimited, but at preſent he can tranſaq ng | 


by great bodies of horſe and foot, with whom h 
a tour through different parts of his domin 
on every occaſion aſſumes great ſtate, J 


This country is faid to | and the by 2a. Ethiopic, 


part of the inhabitants conſiſt of ſome Arzh tri 
live in camps, for there are very few towns, Th 
* Cipal place in it is Adea. 


ſeſſion of the Turks, who keep ſtrong garriſon 


were incapable of improvement. They fle 
in the ſame deplorable ignorance, fo that it 


fie, that upwards of 200 years the Europe 


n 


and murder, that the Weſt-India iſlands may 


of poor creatures from Africa ſor ſlaves, lache 


trade. 


the natives, that they who commit cri 


The power of the Abyſlinian monarch wag 


confequence without the concurrenceof the ˖ 
paſſes the principal part of the year in the 5 


Abex and Anian are bounded on the nor 
by Egypt and Abyſſinia; on the eaſt by hah 
or Eaſtern (cean-4 
the ſouth by Zanguebar ;, extending from the 
gree of north latitude to the twentieth, 

Anian, ſituated upon the eaſtern ocean, js; 


barren deſert. The air is exceeding hot, and 


Abex, ſituate to the northward of Anian, is] 


aquem and Arquico, which are the two principd 
and about 150 miles diſtant from each other 
country is in general a fruitful tract, abounding} 
of the neceſſaries of life. : 
The hiſtory of this continent is at once in 
and unintereſting. Probably theſe countries 
forded any events worthy being recorded. N 
ignorance from the earlieſt ages, and ſeparatd 
other nations by extenſive deſerts of burning ſad 
ancients knew very little of the inhabitants d 
countries. Some voyages were indeed made! 
coalts ; but all the intelligence they have tranim 
poſterity, amounts to no more than that they 
ignorant, rude, inhoſpitable people, and eld 
every particular that conſtitutes hunagity, el 
form. They conſidered them as a different 
beings, or at leaſt, that a ſavage life curing 1 
rics of years had ſo impaired their faculties, 


to expect any hiſtorical monuments in this cou 
It muſt be ſhocking to every reaſonable mi 


have traded with Africa in human fleſh, and 
raged in the negro countries wars, Tapliue, ( 


plied with that commodity. The annual ef 


100,000, numbers of whom are driven down 1h 
perhaps 1000 miles from the ſea-coalt, wi! 
rally inhabitants of villages that have been 
in the night by armed force, and carried d 
to our traders; and it appears, that from ung 
to Athera, which is upwards of 2.50 miles 7 
and puniſhment of all crimes are ſuppo9% 


: 1 „ nrevalel 
This ſhameful practice is become oY 


| 7 gon of tal 
againſt their laws, are, at the deciſion oſt 


. 
— — — 


faves for N 
of their chie 


gh gentleman, who lately viſited all the 
the negroes in our ſettlements, remarks to 
wing effect: While on the coalt, 1 faw ſuch 
& of cruelty relative to the ſlave trade, as made 
boſom bleed. This trafhck in crimes makes 
fs vigilant: nor do our planters, who purchaſe 
ſe any pains to inſtruct them in religion, to 
em amends for the oppreſſion thus exerciſed on 
am ſorry to ſay, tkey are unnaturally averſe 
thing that tends to it; yet the Portugueſe, 
and Spaniards, in their ſettlements, ſucceed in 
empts to inſtruct them, as much to the advan- 


the commerce as of religion. It is for the ſake 


| 


; 
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to the ſettlements of theſe nations.” As the truth of 
theſe remarks is confirmed by daily obſervation, it is 
therefore-certainly high time for the legiſlature to enact 
laws for putting an end to this molt infamous of all 


' trades, ſo diſgraceful to the Chriſtian name, and ſo res 


pugnant- to the principles of our conſtitution. As a 


means to remedy this evil, the negroes already in our 
iſlands ſhould be properly treated, made free, and en- 


couragement given to their population. There are ſuf- 
ficĩient numbers to cultivate the ſugar plantations with- 
out any future ſupply, and which would be more pro- 
fitable to the planters, as well as the kingdom in gene- 


ral. But we need ſay nething further on this head, as 


we find that ſome reſpectable, generous-hearted per- 


ſons, impreſſed with tender feelings for the miſeries of 


their fellow-creatures in this teſpect, have taken the 
matter in hand, whoſe laudable endeavours and remon- 
ſtrances, aided by thoſe of others of like benevolent 
ſentiments, we truſt will be conducive to aboliſh this 
nefarious trathick, and thereby avert the juſt vengeance 
of Heaven, long impending over us on that account, 


CHAP. V. 
Tur AFRICAN ISLANDS. 
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Iflands. | Towns. | Sq. M. Trade with or belong to. 


1 FEE 


Mandel, at the entrance of. yd 


END ono CEE 


Itthew, ditto . 


mas, Anaboa, Princes- J; 
Id, Fernandopo. "eo 


ditto 
Es, ditto. 
as, ditto 
cores, or Weſtern Iſles, 
© at an equal diſtance 


ca 


Babel- Mandel „ * A Nations 


e Iadian Ocean, „ {: Colonſiac i. oo odfe £5056 3,600 | Ditto 

omora Illes, A AA ͤ „ 1,000 Ditto 
ö. e Allis... erode coe-i-Divo 
„„ DOK 5 1,640 ] French 
Er ee ee EE D 2,100 Ditto 

lena, in the Atlantic Ocean... | St. Helena. Engliſh 
77... A oo. 1. emanncd 


"ES % „ „% „ „ „% „ „.r0 2s EEE „%% EEE EY” a" % „% ©» <- - Ditto 


St. Thomas, Anaboa ... | ....... | Portugueſe 


ed lands, ditto St. Domingo. 2000 Ditto 
22225225 2 . Fort St. Michael.. French 

7272525225 Palma, St. Chriſtopher's | ,.... .. | Spaniſh 

r. | Santa Cruz, Funchal... } 1,500 | Portugueſe 
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and it is now entirely abandoned. 
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Tux AFRICAN ISLANDS. 


Situation, Extent, Produce, Inhabitants, Mountains, Ri- 
vers, Animals, Cc. 


HESE iſlands are very numerous; fome of them 
are ſituated in the Eaſtern or Indian Ocean, and 
others in the Weſtern or Atlantic. The chief of the 
ſormer are Zoeſtra, Babel-Mandel, the Comora Iflands, 
Madagaſcar, Bourbon, and Mauritius: but, beſides 
theſe, a multitude of ſmaller iftands, ſome of them 


hardly any thing more than a barren rock, are ſcattered 


in this immenſe ocean, particularly near the Equator, 
and on both ſides of the Iſland of Madagaſcar, as will 
be perceived by conſulting the map of Africa. 


— — — | 

 ZOESTRA, by ſome thought to be the Dioſcorides of 
Ptolemy and Pliny, is ſituated in 12 deg. 10 min. north 
lat. and in 53 deg. 16 min. eaſt long. about thirty 


© 


Jeagues to the eaſtward of Cape Gardatu, on the molt 


eaſterly point of the continent of Africa. It is eighty 
miles in length, and hfty-four broad, and has two good 
harbours, where formerly ſuch European ſhips. as had 
loſt their paſſage to India uſed to take ſhelter. It is a 
populous and plentiful iſland, yielding moſt ſorts of 
plants and fruits common between the "Tropics; and 
alſo frankincenſe, gum-tragacanth, aloes, ambergris, 
dragon's- blood, and coral. The weather is exceeding 
hot, though there are ſeveral lofty mountains in the 
ifland, whoſe ſummits are perpetually covered with 
ſnow. 7 
profeſs the Mahometan religion, and are governed by a 
theik, who is probably tributary to the Turks. 
; — — 
BaBEL-MANDEL is ſituated at the entrance of the 
Red-Sea, in 12 deg. 6 min. north lat. and in 44 deg. 
O min. calt long. about torty-four miles from the Ara- 
bian and Abyiliman ſhores. Its ſituation rendered it of 
the utmoſt conſequence, while the trade to India was 


carried on by the Red-Sea, the entrance of which it en- 
tirely commands; hence the long wars between the 


Abytinians or Ethiopians, who contended with great 
fury for the poſſeſſion of this iſland ; but ſince the diſ- 
covery of a paſſage to the Indies by the Cape of Good- 
Hope, the importance of the iſland has greatly declined, 
The iſland is of lit- 
tle value, being not five miles in circumference, and a 
darren, fandy ſpot. 


—_ — 


The Comora ISI Axps are Joanna, Mayotta, Me- 
hilla, Angezeia, and Comora; ſituated between 10 and 
24 deg. of ſouth lat. and between 41 and 46 deg. of 
eaſt long. They lie in the ſtreight called the Channel 
of Moſambique, about midway between Madagaſcar 
and the continent of Africa. The principal iſtand is 

anna, which Elaims a ſovereignty over, and exacts 
tribute from the others. It is about thirty miles long, 
and fifteen broad, and affords plenty of proviſions, and 
ſuch fruits as are common to the torrid zone. The 
inhabitants are negroes of the Mahometan perſuaſion, 


The inhabitants came originally from Arabia, 


1 


| and entertain our ſeamen with great humay 
Iadia ſhips bound to Bombay uſually Put ul, 
refreſhments. _ | 


and is ſituated between 10 and 26 de 
and between 43 and 51 deg. of eaſt long, It 
goo miles to the eaſtward of the coaſt of ks 
near 1000 miles in length from north to 
250 in breadth from eaſt to weſt, The ſez 


great rapidity, and is exceeding rough be 
| ifland and the Cape of Good-Hope, — 


or paſſage, through which all European ſh; * 
paſs, unlefs prevented by ſtorms, * 8 on 
from India. 

Few iſlands in the world are more pleaſay 


and deſirable than Madagaſcar. It is adorned: 
pleaſing variety of hills, vallies, woods, and open} 


watered with numerous rivers, and the air js 
cool and healthy by the conſtant breezes from # 


bles of various kinds, valuable gams, cor, 


The iſland of Madagaſcar was diſcoveted i 
by Lawrence Almeyda ; but the Perſians and 


ley of Amboule, Vohitzan, Watte-Manahorg, 


dre, Etomampo, Adobimouſly, Erengdranis, 


Anghombes, Manacarongha, Mantatane, An 
| Ghalemboule, Tamatave, Jahave, Voulou-Voul 


oandrhou, and Machicores. 
The natives are called Malegaches, or Mas 


They are portly in their perſons, and riſe ad 
| middle ſlature. 
among one tribe it is of a deep black, and amo 
ther tawny: ſome have a copper- coloured ll 
the colour of the greater part 1s olive. All that 
are black have woolly hair, like the negroes® 
coaſt of Africa: thoſe who have a complexion 
to that of the Indians and Mulattoes, have a5 
Their noſes are not flat; M 


The colour of their ſkin 1s dl 


as the Europeans. ä 
a broad open forehead ; their lips are thin; 
features are regular and agreeable. 


They never ſhew a deſire of learning an) matt 
thoſe which relate to the ſimpleſt wants of 1 
and this deſire is always extremely moderate: * 
very indifferent reſpecting knowledge nick 
obtained without reflection. A general = | 
and a general apathy, renders every thing! 7 
attention inſupportable to them. Sober, Ig ? 
tive, they ſpend the greateſt part of their lis 


ing, and in amuſing themſelves. 


n tey 


MADAGASCAR is the Jargeſt of the A 
8. of ing 


(only 


It abounds in ſugar, honey, vines, fruit-trees, 
fowls, precious ſtones, iron, copper, tin, and ſom 
knew 1t from time immemorial, under the m 


Sarandib. The whole idand is divided into t 
eight provinces, which are, Anoſſi, Manapani, ti 


daſoutchy, Manghabey, Adeimoutchy, Mandrar 
2 Caremboule, Mahafalbey, Houlouney, 


Theſe people generally diſplay in their coun 
a peculiar character of frankneſs and good 
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religion, they have neither moſques 

” 5+ einen a very imperfect notion of 
+ They offer ſacrifices of beaſts and rice on 
” occaſions, and many of them obſerve the 
Fcabbath. They have alſo ſome knowledge of 
ncipal events recorded in Sacred Hiltory, as the 
or the world, the fall of man, the lives of 
Abraham, Moſes, and David; and hence ſome 
njeQured that they are deſcended from the Jews. 
the colony that firſt ſettled here were compoſed 
dans and Jews, who by a long promiſcuous in- 
{ have formed a religion partaking equally of 
The Pagan inhabitants are idolaters, and, like 
u the continent of Africa, worſhip ſtocks and 
No hiſtorical accounts of this country are to 

nded on till-the year 1642, when a French of- 
tained permiſſion: from Cardinal Richlieu for 
ars, excluſive of all others, to ſend ſhips and 
o Madagaſcar, and the neighbouring iſlands, in 
o eſtabliſh a colony, plantation, and commerce. 
ntleman erected a ſociety for this purpoſe, under 
me of a French Eaſt-India Company, and the 
as drawn out, with the addition of ten years 
rivilege, or, in other words, extended to the 


| ples, 


o the making.out of the grant in 1642, the firſt 
as ſent under the command of Captain Coquet, 
as going to load ebony at Madagaſcar, on the 
t of himſelf and ſome private merchants; but 
ers to take with him two governors, whoſe 
were Pronis and Fouquenbourg, and twelve 
renchmen ;- theſe being commanded to land and 
there, till the arrival of a- ſhip from France, 
was to ſail in November. 
et got to Madagaſcar in September, having, in 
y, anchored at the Iſle of Bourbon, which he 
ſiciion of in the name of the King of France; 
ls aiterwards at the Ifle of St. Mary, he did the 
and arriving at the Bay of Antongil, in Mada- 
he acted in a ſimilar manner. Pronis and Fou- 
urg were at length landed in the port of St. Lucia, 
rovince of Manghabei. 
expected ſhip from France arrived on the firſt 
„ in the enſuing year. It was named the St. 
Ice, and was under the command of Capt. Giles 
nt, This officer brought ſeventy men with him 
2 rare The inhabitants, jealous that the 
np im too firm a footing in their coun- 
* oppolition; but their intentions were 
al 7 at lealt delayed, by the prudent conduct 
y preſents of Pronis, Upon this fucceſs, Pro- 


+ ix of whom were cut off by the natives, and 


4 * „s [1x failors, were murdered in the 
, Kine. ulbang. This oppoſition was owing to 
1 0 T1gUues of the leading men in Anoſſi, who, 
maritime lituation, did not dare to offend 
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61. In the interim, that is immediately ſubſe- 


WW 9 A . » 
twelve men to penetrate into the province of 


(0 : ” 4 
mpelled to retreat; and ſoon after Captain 


307 
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the French themſelves, but ſtirred up the people of 
other provinces to oppoſe and murder them upon all 
occaſions. 

In 1644, Pronis thought proper to remove from St. 
Lucia to the Bay of Thoftongare, where he began to 
- fortify himſelf; and having reduced almoſt the whole 
province of Anoſſi by force of arms, he built Fort” 
Dauphin, the ſituation being excellent, the harbour 
commodious and finely ſheltered, and the entrance 
very convenient for ſhipping of any burthen. Behind 
the fort, he erected ſeveral other buildings, with large 
encloſures, which produced various ſorts of fruits, 
kitchen herbs; Ke. E299 | 
+ In the year 1650 the fort took fire by ſome unfore- 
ſeen accident, and was totally deſtroyed: Soon after, 
however, it was rebuilt, and ſtrongly garriſoned; the 
French being always at variance, and frequently at war 
with'*the natives. 


Flacourt, at the head of eighty Frenchmen, and a great 
number of armed negroes, ravaged the country to a 
confiderable diſtance from the fort, carrying off great 
quantities of cattle, and deſtroying all the houſes and 
- huts in his way. This occaſioned the natives to con- 
-ceive an extraordinary averſion to the French; and 
what 2dded to their diſlike was, that whenever any pri- 
- ſoner fell into the hands of the French, they looked 
: upon them al! in an equal light, and fold them indiſ- 
- criminately to the then Dutch governor of the iſland 
of Mauritius, not making any diſtinction between 
deeans or lords, freemen or ſtaves; or ſheu ing any 
greater reſpect to their ladies, when captives, than to 


that the idea of conquering Madagaſcar was chimerical, 
and that the danger and expences of maintaining a co- 
lony, and keeping up a fortreſs here, were not recom- 
penſed by the profits accruing from the ſettlement, 


projetts relative to it. 


— — 


20 deg. 15 min. ſouth lat, and 56 deg. 8 min. ealt 
long. It is of an oval figure, about 130 miles in cir- 
cumference, and has'the advantage of an excellent har- 


bour, capabte of holding fifty Gail of the largeſt ſhips, 


deep at the entrance. 
healthy and agreeable. The iſland is watered with ſe- 
veral rivers, and the fineſt eyony in the world grows 
upon its mountains. The ſoil, though not remarkable 
for its fertility, affords paſture ſufficient for vaſt num- 


bacco, and all kinds of tropical fruits are produced here 
in plenty. This iſland was difcovered by the Dutch in 


nour of Prince Maurice their ſtadtholder. 


to 


| 


In the year 16z1; the celebrated French governor, . 


women of a lower rank. The French finding. at length, 


thought proper at once to abandon the iſland, and al! 


MavurITius, or MAaURICE-TSLAND, is ſituated in 


ſecure againſt all winds; the water is 100 fathoms 
The climate is at once both 


bers of black cattle, deer, goats, and ſheep. Rice, to- 


1598, who gave it the name of Maurice-Iſland, in ho- 
; It continued” 
ſome time in their poſſeſſion, but at preſent it belongs 
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to the French, who have given it the name of the Iſſe 
of France. | , 


— — 


The IsTE of BouR RON is ſituated in 31 deg. ꝙ min 
ſouth lat. and in 34 deg. 12 min. eaſt long. It is of 
an oval figure, and about ninety miles in circumference. 
It has no harbour, but ſeveral good roads, though theſe 
are not always ſufficient to ſhelter ſhips againſt the fu- 
rious {torms which. generally happen at the ſhifting of 
the monſoons. On the ſouthern extremity, of the iſland 
is a large volcano, which continually throws out pro- 
digious quantities of flame, ſmoke, and a ſulphureous 
lava, and appears dreadful in the night to mariners, as 
the adjacent ſea is full of ſunken rocks. The climate, 
though extremely hot, is very healthy, being conſtantly 
refreſhed with cooling breezes from the ſea. The hur- 
ricanes already mentioned are often dreadful; they ſeem 
to ſhake the very foundations of the iſland, while the 
inhabitants are filled with terror. Brooks and ſtreams 
of water are found in almoſt every part of the iſland, by 
which the foil is rendered extremely fertile in fruits 
and palture. Tobacco flouriſhes here exceedingly, 
though not a native plant of the iſland. Many of the 
trees yield odoriferous gums and reſins, particularly 

benzoin in great plenty. Alves, white pepper, and all 

the tropical fruits abound here. The paſtures feed 

great numbers of black cattle, goats, and hogs. The 
rivers are. well (tocked with fiſh, and the coait with 
land and fea tortoiſes. Ambergris, coral, and ſhells 
remarkable for their beauty, are found on the ſhore. 
The French, on their expulſion from Madagaſcar, in 

1672, retired to this iſland, where they have now ſeve- 
ral con{1derable towns. A governor is alſo eſtabliſhed 
here, and their Eaſt-India ſhips ſtop at this iſland for 
refreſhments. There are a great many more ſmall 
iſlands about Madagaſcar, and on the eaſtern coaſt of 
Africa, laid down in maps, but no deſcription of them 
has yet been given. | 
Having thus deſcribed the principal iſlands in the 

Ealtern or Indian Ocean; it remains that we pals round 
the Cape of Good-Hope, and ſurvey thoſe that are ſcat- 
tered in the Weſtern, or Atlantic Ocean, that immenſe 

collection of water which ſeparates Europe and Africa 
from America. The iſlands in the Atlantic Ocean are 

very numerous, but the principal are St. Helena, 

Aſcenſion, St. Matthew, St. 'Thomas, Anaboa, Prin- 
ces-Iſland, Fernandopo, Cape- Verd iſlands, Goree, the 
Canaries, the Madeiras, and the Azores. 


__——— 


ST. HELENA is ſituated in 16 deg. 4 min. ſouth lat. 
and in 6 deg. 4 min. welt long. It is a very high and 
ſteep rock, ſituated in the midſt of the ocean, about 
twenty miles in circumference, and acceſſible only at 
the landing-place, in a valley on the eaſt ſide of the 
iſland; but even here the waves daſh with ſuch impe— 
tuoſity againſt the ſhore, that it is difficult landing; 
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corn; but moſt part of the latter 
by rats, ſo-that the flour made uſe of ther: io 
imported from England; and: in a ſcaroir, 


\ being given to them by Charles II. There au 
200 families upon it, who greatly reſemble the 
both in their perſons and manners. The EA 


| lengers. 


* ASCENSION-ISLAND is ſituated in 17 dep, d 


and a battery of guns almoſt level with the 

tends it. he only anchoring-place is 

called Chapel-Valley Bay: Though the iy 
at ſea as a, barren rock, the inland, parts Ka, 
diverſified with valljes and. plains, adorned wi 
trees. The Evgliſh-plantations. there afford 1 
yams, plantains, bananas, kidney-beans, wy; 


1S-generally az 


yams and potatoes inſtead of breag. Som. 5 g 


hogs, . and plenty of poultry, are found on tlg 
which belongs to the Engliſh. Eaſt-Indu C 


homeward- bound ſhips take in water and freſh 
ons here, in exchange for ſhirts, drawers, or an 
clothes, pieces of- calico, ſilks, muſlin, arrack, 
&c. but the ifland is ſo ſmall, and the wind fo! 
againſt the outward-bound ſhips, that they veryk 
ſee it. The Company's affairs there are many 
a governor, deputy-governor, and ſtore- keep 
have ſtanding ſalaries allowed by the Company, k 
a public table, well furniſhed, for the entertain 
all commanders, maſters of ſhips, and princid 


Wand | 
India 
ruits ; 

lich 
and g. 
Is and 

long. and the 7th of ſouth lat. 600 miles noted ha 

St. Helena. It received its name from being dil Th 

by the Portugueſe on Aſcenſion- day; and it 1s 2 8«c<pt 

tainous, barren, uninhabited iſland, about twenhl ICEro! 
in circumference; but the Eaſt-India ſhips 
touch here, to furniſh themſelves with turtle, wi 
found in great plenty, and are very large, ſome a8 the 
weighing above 100 pounds each. lan 
q [qua 
om wi 
r the 
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ST. MATTHEW is a ſmall iſland lying in 6 
min. weſt long. and 1 deg. 30 min, ſouth 
miles to the north-eaſt of Afcenſion-Iſland, and 
covered by the Portugueſe, who planted, and kep 
ſeflion of it for ſome time, but afterwards del 
As this iſland has little in it to invite other m 
ſettle there, except a ſmall lake of watch, A 
mains uninhabited. 
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tides, 

ST. Tous, PRINCES-ISLAND, ANA I 
FERNANDOPO, are all ſituated in the Gulphf . | 
between Congo and Benin. They were fr cio . 0, 
and are now in poſſeſſion of the Ponlaguele, on 
niſh their ſhipping with freſh water and pro ö 4 0 
they paſs by. We are informed, there 1 107 lein 
gro Chriſtians in St. Thomas's, inſtruc ay 
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Write, who daily attend divine worſhip, " hi 
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the Portugueſe government, at the ſame time 
les diſgrace on our Weſt-India legitlatures, 
1 * a j — . 


8 neglect in this particular. 
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r DE VERD ISLANDS owe their appellation 
be of that name on the African coaſt, Near the 
| nbia, oppoſite to which they lie, at the diſtance 
miles, between 23 and 26 deg. weſt long. and 
18 deg. north lat. 1hey*were diſcovered by 
mouelc in 1460, and are about twenty in num- 


o, Bravo, Fogo, Mayo, Bonaviſta, , St. Ni- 
& Lucia, St. Vincent, Santa Cruz, and St. 
o, and are ſubject to the Portugucſe; the others 
ten rocks. The air in general 1s very hot, and 
le of them very unwholeſome. Europcans, or 
ſcendents, and negroes, inhabit theſe iflands, 


— — — 


Jaco 18 the largeſt, moſt fertile, and beſt inha- 
them all. It is 150 miles in circumference, 
ny parts of it are mountainous, and a great deal 
Wand is barren. Its produce is ſugar, cotton, ſome 
Indian corn, cocoa- nuts, oranges, and other tro- 
ruits ; but the plant of moſt conſequence is mad- 
Which grows in abundance among the cliffs. 
knd garden-ſtuff of all kinds abound here, as well 
band poultry. "Ihe monkies in this iſland are 
ed handſomer than thoſe of any other part of the 

They are exceeding ſmall, and of a green co- 
kcept their faces, which are black. The Portu- 
iceroy reſides in this iſland. 


——— — 


the caſt ſide of the iſland ſtands Baya, or 
lamous for an action between an Engliſh and 
q ſquadron in a former war) it has a good port, and 
om without ſhips ; thoſe outward-bound to Gui- 
r the Eait-Indies, from England, Holland, and 
olten touch here for freſh water and pro- 
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Yo, or May, and Sar, abound in ſalt, and the 
* tratle with the inhabitants of the former for 
anines of this cominodity. The falt is made 
heat of the ſun from the ſea-water, which, at 
tides, is received into a fort of pan, formed by a 
Bn, extending along the coaſt for two or three 
The ſalt coits nothing but a ſmall gratuity for 
It together, wheeling it out of the pond, and 
Won alles to the boats; the negro governor, 
expects almall preſent ſrom every commander 
| iy "lt; apid aclights on being Invited on 
3 ps. The Englith veſſels, Which annu- 

ther to lade with ſalt, ſrequentd) amount 


| a circumſtance which redounds greatly to the 


E which the following are the chief, namely, 


tatlons. 


_ „ — 


to 100, and there is generally a man of war to protect 
them. They likewiſe often take in a freight of aſſes, 
which they carry to Barbados, and other Britiſh plan- 
The ſea-water is fo clear on this coaſt, that 
an Engliſh failor, who dropped his watch, perceived it 
at the bottom, though many ſathoms deep, and had it 
brought up by one of the natives, who are in general 
expert at diving. The inhabitants of this illand, even 
the governor and prieſts, are all negroes, and ſpeak 
the Portugueſe language. | 

Fogo is remarkable for having in it a volcano, 
which contfnually emits ſulphureous exhalations, and 
the eruptions and flame, like thoſe: of Mount-A tna, 
ſometimes burſt forth with ſuch violence, that the ad: 


jacent parts are in a manner covered with pumicc- 


ſtones. 

The inhabitants of all theſe iflands arc Europeans, 
or deſcendents of families originaily from Europe, and 
a great number of negroes : theſe latter, who inhabit 
the iſtlands of Mayo, profeſs the Roman Catholic 
religion, 
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The ISLAND of Gores is ſituated within cannon- 
ſhot of Cape-Verd, in 14 deg. 43 min. north lat. and 
17 deg. 20 min. welt long. It was fo called by the 
Dutch, from an iſland and town of the ſame name in 
Holland. It is a ſmall fpot, not exceeding two miles 
in compaſs, but being deemed a place of importance, 
from its ſituation for trade ſo near Cape-Verd, it has 
therefore been a bone of contention between Eurspean 
nations, The Dutch firſt took poſſeſſion of it; and 
from them the Engliſh took it in 1663; but the Dutch 
retook it in 1655; the French ſubdued it in 1677, 
and in their poſſeſlion it remained till 1759, when the 
Britiſh arms being every where triumphant, 1t was re- 
duced by Commodore Keppel, but reſtored to the 
French in 1763. It was retaken by the Engliſh in the 
war of 1774, but at the peace of 1783 was again re- 
{tored to the French, in whoſe poſſeſſion it now remains. 
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The CANARIES, formerly called The Fortunate 
Iſlands, are ſituated between the 12th and 19th deg. 
of welt long. and between the 27th and 29th deg. of 
north lat. they lie about 1509 miles ſouth-weſt of Mo- 
rocco. They are ſeven in number, viz. Grand Cana- 
ria (or Great Canary, which gives name to all the reſt) 
Palma, Hiero, Gomera, Teneriffe, Fuerteventura, and 
Lancerota. Theſe iſlands were firſt diſcovered and 
planted by the Carthaginians; but when the Romans 
deſtroyed that republic, a {top was put to navigation, 
particularly on the weſtern coaſt of Africa, and theſe 
illands were again buried in obſcurity for many ages. 
At laſt, in 1405, they were once more viſited by the 
Spaniards, When they firſt landed, the natives, who 
were very numerous, ſpoke a different language from 
any of the nations on the continent. They were robuſt, 
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active, and well ſkilled in the management of bows, 
arrows, and darts. They were alſo idolaters, wor- 
thipping the ſun and ſtars. When they became ac- 
quainted with the Spaniſh language, they could give 
no account of their anceſtors, or from what country 
they came. 
ſembled the natives of the north of Africa, but they 
retained none of their cuſtoms, were maſters of no ſci- 
ence, nor did they know there was any country in the 
world beſides their own. Having ftruggled for the 
preſervation of their liberties till 1460, they were then 
torced to yield to the ſuperior force of their invaders, 
who tranſported a great number of them into Spain, 
where they ended their days in ſlavery. Thoſe who 
were ſuffered to remain on the iſland, endeavoured to 
ſecure their ancient eſtates by ſubmitting entirely to 
the Spaniſh yoke, and are now remarkable for their 
probity and civility to ſtrangers. 

Theſe iſlands enjoy a pure and temperate air, and 
the foil is fo truitful, that it frequently yields two crops 
in a year. They abound in the molt delicious fruits, 
among which are grapes from whence that rich wine 
is made, known to us by the name of Canary, and of 
which it is ſaid, that in time of peace 10,000 hogſheads 
are annually exported to England. Cattle, &c. are 
very numerous here; and among the birds, are thoſe little 
beautiful creatures that bear the country's name, and 
are now fo common, and fo much admired in Europe ; 
but their wild notes in their native land far excel thoſe 
ſung by them when confined in a cage 1n a foreign 
country. 

— 7 —— 


TeneRtFFE is about fifty miles in length, and 
twenty in breadth. The country 1s fertile, though 
much incumbered with mountains, particularly that 
called the Peak, which, according to the accounts of 
ſome navigators, may be ſeen in clear weather at the 
diſtance of 120 mites. The Peak is an aſcent in the 
form of a ſugar-loaf, about fifteen miles in circumfe- 
rence, and, according to the account publithed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, near three miles perpendi- 
cular. | 

Its appearance at ſun-fet is very ſtriking; when 
the ſun was below the horizon, and the reit ef the 
land appeared of a deep black, the mountain (till re- 
flected its rays, and glowed with a warmth of colour 
which no painting can expreſs. There is no eruption 
of vilible fire from it, but a heat iftues from the chinks 
near the top, too ſtrong to be borne by the hand when 
it is held near them. | 7 ; 

The air and climate are ſaid to be remarkably health- 
ful, and particularly adapted to afford relief in phthifi— 
cal complaints. By reſiding at different heights in the 
ifland, luch a temperature may be procured as is beit 
ſuited to che conſtitution. Perſons may continue where 
the air is mild and {alubrious, as they may aſcend till 
the cold becomes intolerable ; but no perſon, it is ſaid, 


In their ſtature and complexion, they re- 


| 


| can live comfortably within a mile of 


| 


height of the Peak after the month of 10 þ S 
The road of Santa Cruz (ſays Cast bn ce 
touched at this famous iſland in his late 
ated on the ſouth-ealt fide of the and oe 
town of the ſame name. It is ſaid to be; 0 = 
road of Teneriffe for thelter, capacity " = 
. *ery, and t the 
neſs of its bottom. The water to ſupp] 1 | 
: . a f the th molt 
and for the uſe of the inhabitants of Sang C | 
rived from a rivulet that runs from the ill ut 
conveyed into the town in wooden troughs, = 
troughs were repairing at the time Captain Cook bity « 
the illand, freſh water was extremely [carce, les fr 
It might naturally be concluded, from th M 1 
ance of the country about Santa Cruz, that 7 om | 
is a barren ſpot ; Captain Cook was convince . 
ever, from the ample ſupplies his people receind Nes 
it not only produced ſufficient to ſupply its own te of: 
tants, but alſo enough to ſpare for viſiter, J ofitio! 
wine is the chief produce of the iſland, bete than 
had at about three-pence ſterling a pound. TW ce. 
however, are ſmall, lean, and boney. Sber e Sen. 
hogs, and poultry, may be had on terms equa ren 
ſonable. A great variety of fruits are to corn 
plenty; as pears, figs, grapes, mulberries, ere 
lons, &Cc. beſides others that were not then in! encun 
'The pumpkins, potatoes, and onions, which oral ſelf d 
are excellent. ron t 
On this iſland, Indian corn is produced and Is lan 
about three ſhillings and ſix-pence per bulhel, s, hoy 
fruits and vegetables are, in general, very cheap. cer. 
the inhabitants are but indifferently ſupplicd mi wks a 
by the adjoining ſeas, they are engaged in a co land; 
hihery on the coaſt of Barbary, and the produc ſwalle 
ſells at a very moderate price. 0 lizar 
Voyagers aſſure us, that Teneriffe is a m t 
place than Madeira for ſhips to touch at em- 
bound on long voyages: but the wine of te crbon 
infinitely ſuperior to that of the former. The nh: 
of their prices is almoſt as conſiderable as H. 25 | 
ties; for the beſt Teneriffe wine was fold for! ed as 
pipe, whereas a pipe of the bell Madeira ws t of t 
conliderably more than double that ſum. who 
The country riſes behind the town of va d aſeri 
gradually to a moderate height ; afterwards u 
to riſe ſouth-weſtward towards the celebrated aderl 
Teneriffe. But our voyagers were much cla pr. 
in their expectations with refpett to its appearan Choſe 
particulariy as to its height, g 
Faitward of Santa Cruz, the iffand apben Pathil 
fetily barren. Kidges of high hills run towardsA * tl 
between which are deep vallies, terminating 4 . ey! 
tains that run acroſs, and are higher than iel is thy 
Mr. Anderſon went on ſhore to one of theſe ab 
moter lil ES are 


intending to reach the top of the re 
time would not permit him to get fur 
baſe. The lower hills produce great q 


Eupharbia Ganarienſis, The people on tte {poli 


ther tl 


11ancitiest conſie 
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to be ſo cauſtic as to corrode the ſkin ; but Mr. 


convinced them to the contrary, by thruſting 
* into a plant fall of it. The inhabitants dry 
5 euphorbia, and carry them home for fuel. 
vol Santa Cruz, though not large, is well built. 
urches have not à magnificent appearance with- 
t they are decent and tolerably handſome with- 
moſt ſacing the {tone pier, which runs into the 
n, is a marble column, lately erected, 


the tow | 
figures which reflect honour to 


I with human 


ary. . | 
tity of Laguna is ſituated about the diſtance of 


strom Santa Cruz. Mr. Anderſon and three 
Lok a view Of it; but the ſight of it did not re- 
em for their trouble, as the roads were very 
a their cattle but indifferent. Though the 
extenſive, it hardly delerves to be dignified with 
e of a city. There are ſome good houſes, but 
ofition of the ſtreets is very irregular. Laguna 
- than Santa Cruz, but much 1nterior to it in 
ce. 

| Santa Cruz to Laguna, the road runs up a 
Irren hill; but lower down they faw ſome fig- 
d corn-Helds. The corn, however, is not pro— 
ere without great labour, the ground being 
encumbered with ſtones. Nothing elſe pre- 
ſelf deſerving notice, except a few aloe plants 
r on the {ide of the road. 

ie iſland the laborious work is chiefly performed 
s, horſes being ſcarce, and reſerved for the uſe 
biicers. Oxen are allo much employed here. 
wks and parrots were ſeen, which were natives 
land; as alſo the ſea-ſwallow, ſea-gulls, par- 
ſwallows, canary-birds, and blackbirds. There 
0 lizards, locuits, and three or four forts of dra- 
ptleman of acknowledged veracity informed 
derſon, that a ſhrub is common here, agrecing 
wih the defcription given by Linnæus of the 
d, as growing in China and Japan. Tt is 
ed as a weed, and large quantities of it are 
t of the vineyards every year. The Spaniards, 
„Who inhabit the ifland, ſometimes make uſe 
d aſcribe to it all the qualities of the tea im- 
om China. The ſame gentleman mentioned 
nderſun another botanical curioſity, which is 
& rpregnated lemon. It is a diſtinct and perfect 
cloſcd within another. There is alſo a certain 
01g here, which is deemed an excellent re- 
phthilical complaints. 

near the top of the Peak ſmoke continually iſ- 
they have had no earthquake or eruption ſince 
hen the port of Garrachica was deſtroyed, be- 
up with the burning lava that flowed into TH 
es ate NOW built where ſhips formerly lay at 


al 
6 de trade is carried on at Teneriffe, 
t pes ol wine being annually made there, which 


1 


| 


| 


„ 


| 


is conſumed in the ifland, or made into brandy, and 
ſent to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. Indeed, the wine is 
the only conſiderable article of the foreign commerce of 
Teneriffe, unleſs we reckon the large quantities of fil- 
tering-ſtones brought from Grand Canaria. 

The inhabitants found here when the Spaniards dif- 
covered the Canaries, are no longer a diitin& race of 
people, having intermarried with Spanith fettlers : their 
deſcendents, however, may be known from their be- 
Ing remarkably tall, ftrong, and large-boned. The 
men are tawny, and the women are pale The inha- 
bitants of I eneritfe, in general, are decent, grave, and 
civil, retaining that ſolemn cait which diſtinguiches 
thoſe of their country from others. The ancient inha— 
bitants of this iſland were called Guanches. The ori- 
gin of them is not certainly known, but their ſepulchral 
caves are very remarkable. They had an uncommon 
veneration for the corpſes of their anceſtors, which 
were depoſited in caves formed by nature in the rocks. 
They were preſerved in goat-ſkins, bound round by 
belts. of the ſame, ſo exactly and uniformly encloſing 
the body, as to excite admiration, each round being 


jult proportioned to the part; and this method pre- 


ſerved the bodies. The eyes, which are cloſed, the 
hair, ear, noſe, teeth, lips, and beard, are found entire. 
They are placed on wooden couches, which the natives 


had the art of rendering fo hard, that they are impene- 


trable to iron. Some of the caves contained 2 or 300 


bodies. 
—— 


GRAND CANARIA, or GREAT CANARY, is about 
150 miles in circumference. The capital, called 
Palma, is ſituated on the welt fide of the iſland, and 


has a caſtle, but its belt defence is a vaſt number of 


ſunken rocks, which render the approach to the thore 
very dangerous. It is an epiſcopal ſee; the inquiſition, 
the ſupreme council, or atlembly of the ſtates of the 
ſeven iſlands, and ſeveral convents of monks, friars, 
and nuns, are eltablithed here. 


— — 


Pa LM is ſituated about fifty miles to the weſt of 
Teneriffe, and 200 welt of the continent of Africa. It 
lies in 29 deg. north lat. and 18 deg. weſt long. It is 
about thirty mtles long, twenty broad, and ſeventy in cir- 
cumference. This illand, beſides ſugar and wines, pro- 
duces gum- dragon and pitch; pine- apples are alfo plen- 
tiful here. Poultry and animals are much the ſame 
here as in Canaria; except, indeed, among the ani- 
mals, it particularly abounds with rabbits. It is ſubject 
to earthquakes; and in 1750, a large body of fire iſſued 
from a volcano in one ot the mountains, and took its 
courſe with great rapidity to the town ot Palma, from 
whence it ſpread to the lea, and there diſcharged itfelf, 

On the north-eaſt part is a lofty and ſpacious moun- 
tain called the Cauldron, from having a hollow in it. 
The deſcent within the cauldron, which proceeds gra- 
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dually from the ſummit, contains a ſpace of about go 
acres, and on the declivity of the inſide are ſeveral 
ſprings that form a ſtream which iſſues out from the 
extremity of the mountain. Near the ſea thore, on the 
ſouth fide of the iſland is a medicinal well of hot water, 
and at a village called Uguar, is a cave, at the extre- 
mity of which is a curious grotto with the roof ſtuck 
with large flakes of late ſtones, from between which 
conſtantly iſſues a flow of clear and wholeſome water. 

In the winter the air is ſo exceeding ſharp up the 
mountain, that the inhabitants are obliged to keep fires 
burning night and day; whereas near the ſea-fide they 
only have them for cooking and other occaſional pur- 
poſes, Inthe months of July, Auguſt, and September, 
the heat near the ſea ſhore is intolerable, while in the 
mountainous parts the air 1s pleaſant and refreſhing. 

Their beſt vines grow in a ſoil called the Brenia, 
where it is ſaid they make at leaſt 12,000 caiks of wine 
every year. The wines differ in their quality from 
thoſe made in the other iſlands ; but they ate very rich, 
and have an excellent flavour. They have likewiſe 
great plenty of honey, and moſt kinds of fruit, the 
latter of which grow in ſuch abundance, that they ex- 
port great quantities of them to the other iſlands. 
Palma, the principal town in this ifland, ſo called 
after its name, is tolerably large, and well inhabited. 
The houſes are low, but ſpacious; and in one part of : 
the town is a very handſome church. A conſiderable 
trade is carried on here in wines, which are exported to 
various parts, but particularly to the Weſt-Indies. 

There is another very neat town in this iſland, called 
St. Andrew's, where there are four engines for making 
ſugar ; but the land hereabouts is very poor, ſo that 
the inhabitants are ſupplied with grain, and other ne- 
ceſſary articles, from the iſland of Teneriffe. 

The chief port is called Palma; and is fitvated on 
the ſouth ſide of the iſland. The road is about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the thore ; and though it is open to 
the calterly winds, the ſhips ride with great ſafety. 


| 


— — 


The iſland of HIERO, having neither ſpring, foun- 
tain, nor well, is faid to have been formerly lupplied 
with water by means of a particular ſpecies of trees, 
which yielded a large quantity in the night, when their 
tops were always enveloped in a cloud ; but now. the 
inhabitants ſave the gain-water'in cifterns, and, when 
that fails, filtrate brackiſh water through ſand. 


* 
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GOMERA 1s ſituated to the weft of Teneriffe, in 28 
deg. nortii lat. and 18 deg. weſt long. from London. 
It is about go miles long, 20 broad, and 60 in com- 
2 55 This is a very plentiful ifland, being watered 

many rivulets that flow from the mountainous parts, 
and give fertility to the vallies beneath : beſides this, 
water may be had in any part of the ifland, by digging 
to the depth of about ſix feet. The inhabitants have 


— — — — 5 A 
great plenty of all the neceſſaries of liſe ,,; 
cattle, poultry, wine, roots, fruit, honey _ 
There is but one ſmall W 2 
ere is but one ſmall town, near the fe un 
called after the name of the iſland. E 
8 C 
— as 
. ä f h 
UERTEVENTURA is about 24 leagues di 
e e 1 SW 
Grand Canaria. It is about 65 miles in ler 1 he 
a very unequal breadth, conſiſting of two 4s 
joined by an iſthmus of 12 miles over. O18 1 
. . lik 
lide there is a haven called Chabras, and! , 1 
which is very commodious, towards the wel. * 
barley, Kine, goats, and orchel, are fount def 
illand, which belongs to the lord of Lancer c 
dnt. rent 
: he 
The iſland of La NERO TA, or Languat ; b 
28 deg. 40 min. north lat. and 13 dey, ; ny ered 
long. It is ſituated about 18 leagues ſouky „ ha 
Grand Canaria, and is nearly 42 miles long eat, 
broad. T he whole ifland is parted in the mi enon 
ridge of rocks, on which feed goats, ſheey, ntur 
genets, and aſſes. ſuffi 
The vallies are dry and ſandy, reſemblin pa 


fields in England; but they yield tolerable eas 
and wheat: the firſt harvest being about Apnl 
ſecond in September. The principal comm 


goats fleſh and orchel, and the whole is and d; 2 
earldom, belonging to the family of Hemm Hike, 
of that family being always lord of Fuerte yer; 
Lancerota. The people, however, in both il e fo 


the liberty of appeal to the king's judges in G 
naria. Boats go from hence weekly to Gm 
'Tenerifte, and Palma, laden chiefly with da Map 
fleſh, which is uſed in the manner of bach 
not bad eating. Id bet 

This ifland was attacked in 1596, and take 
Engliſh under the command of Leonidas ee 
Cumberland, who, after ranſacking it, d 
illand. 

Lancerota is very high, and may be ſens 
diſtance, its appearance being black and batt 
principal port, which lies on the ſouth-ealt l 
land, is called Porte de Naos, ard the harvall 
rably ſecure for ſmall veſſels; indeed, it 1s 0 
beſt belonging to the Canary Iflands, and 15 
quented for its conveniency in repairing a 0 lh 
thips. This port is without any town, or inde $ 


except ſtore-houſes, magazines, and bara þ 
diers. The caſtle at the weſt end of the ja Wo 
no conſequence, as a ſhip of force niigit® me of 
it down. A channel divides Lancerota f, Fi 
ifland called Gracioſa, which is uninhabited} I W 
c nnel is named the harbour of El Rio, iy : 
harbour 1s a ſalt-work in Lancerota, Which! ty 
tolerable account, was th 


Rubicon, or Cayas, is the principal towns ö ture 1 
It is about fix miles from Porte de Naos 
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erly called * At preſent it contains 
ind t houles. 

— this iſland chiefly uſe rain water, 
4 zucht in pits and ciſterns adapted for that 
5 they have but few wells or ſprings. The 
f horſes has dwindled and degenerated in this 
well as in Fuerteventura. Alles are preferred 
hey are there, and for the ſame reaſons. The 
decd, in both theſe iſlands, are uſed not only 
ing burthens and riding, but for ploughing up 
ſo that they are deemed of general utility. 

want of food here occaſions a want of birds; 
deficiency of water, a deficiency of ducks, 
- The different appearance of the cattle, at 
rent ſeaſons of the year, 1s very ſingular ; for 
be verdure of the ſpring they are plump, fat, 
: but in autumn, when the graſs and herbage 
ered by the heat of the ſun, they reſemble 
> have ſcarce ſpirits to work, and their fleſh is 


; 


eat. 
enomous creature infeſts either Lancerota or 


ntura, except the black ſpider. This, how- 
ſufficient to terrify the people, as its ſling is 
ly painful, and very dangerous. 

eas which interſect and ſurround theſe iſlands 
e inhabitants plenty of fiſh, particularly cod, 
er than what is caught on the banks of New- 
d; and a very ſingular fiſh, called the picudo, 
dike, the bite of which 1s as venomous as that 
per; yet, when dreſſed, it is pleaſant and 
me food. 


— — —— 


IMADEIRAS, which conſiſt of three iſlands, 
ted between the 17th and 18th deg. of weſt 
d between the gad and 433d of north lat. they 
t 100 miles north of the Canaries, and as many 
dallee in Morocco. 
ra, the principal iſland of the three, which 
n name to the others, is about 75 miles in 
bo in breadth, and 180 in circumference. 
there is ſome reaſon to ſuppoſe that this iſland 
unknown to the ancients, yet it lay concealed 
generations, till the Portugueſe diſcovered it 
took poſſeſſion of it, and are, even at this 
molt the only people who inhabit it. Accord- 
bme authors, John Machin, an Engliſhman, 
0 this land in 1344; but, allowing this to 
mis Certain hat the Engliſh never made any 
t. At their firſt landing, the Portugueſe, 
e country little better than a thick foreſt, gave 
me of Madeira, or Mattera, and, in order to 
e land capable of cultivation, ſet fire to the 
1 OT nr fouls yielding corn, ſugar, 
j1 1 olt delicious fruits; particularly 
A "A Pomegranates, and Capes: It is faid 
| lt place in the weſt, where the ſugar 


Jn 


NU 0 
a e was let on foot, and indeed the produce 


— — 


exceeds that of every other country, being extremely 
beautiful, and poſſeſſing a natural ſcent of violets: but 
the Portugueſe, finding that the profit on this article 
began to decline, have deſtroyed the chief part of their 
ſugar canes, and planted vineyards, which produce ſe- 
veral forts of excellent wines, particularly Madeira, 
malmſey, and tent, of all which the inhabitants make 
and fel] prodigious quantities. Tt is ſaid that no leſs 
than 10,000 hogſheads are annually exported, the chief 
part of which go to the Weſt-Indies, particularly Bar- 
badoes, where the heat of the climate adds greatly to 
its perfection: it is afterwards ſent to England. Be- 
ſides numerous groves of cedar trees, with which the 


whole iſland is adorned, it produces thoſe which yield 


dragon's blood, maſtic, and other gums. It abounds 
alſo with boars and other wild beaſts, and with all 
ſorts of fowls. The inhabitants excel even thoſe of 
Genoa in making ſweetmeats, marmalades, and per- 
fumed paſtes, and likewiſe in preſerving citrons, 
oranges, &c. 


The people here trade among themſelves by barter. 


The ordinary food of the poorer people, in the time of 
vintage, 1s little elſe than bread and rich grapes. Were 
it not for this abſtemiouſneſs, the danger of fevers in 
the hot ſeaſons would be rarely avoided : therefore, 
even the rich in the hot months are very ſpare in their 
diet, and drink but moderately. | 

The people in general affect great gravity in their 
deportment, and uſually go clad in black ; but they 
cannot part from the ſpado and dagger, which even 
ſervants wear; ſo that you may ſee a footman waiting 
at table with a ſword by his ſide, at leaſt a yard long, 
and a great baſket hilt to it. 

J he houſes in general are plain, as the inhabitants 
put themſelves to no great expence either in erecting 
or furnithing them. he windows are latticed inſtead 
of being glazed, and are ſecured by wooden ſhutters at 
night. 

In marriages, affection is never once thought of here; 
the principal inquiries are into family, deſcent, and cir- 
cumſtances. The women are prohibited from marry- 


ing Engliſhmen, unleſs = conſent to change their 


religion, and turn Roman Catholics. 
Murder is very frequent here, on account of the great 


number of places deemed ſanctuaries, and the eaſe with 
which a murderer can thereby ſcreen himſelf from juſ- 


tice, But if the criminal perſon 4s taken before he can 
fly to ſanctuary, the puniſhment is only either baniſh- 
ment or conhnement, both which may be evaded by a 
pecuniary compoſition. 

'The clergy here are exceeding numerous, and gene- 
rally rich; but none who are deſcended from Moors or 
Jews are admitted to take orders. The churches are 
made repolitories for the dead. The corpſe is curiouſly 


dreſſed and adorned; yet, in the interment, ſtore of 
lime is uſed, in order to conſume the body with all ima- 
ginable diſpatch, which uſually happens in a fortnight; 
ſo that there is then room for another corpſe. The 
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bodies of Proteſtants are not allowed to be buried, but 


muſt be thrown into the ſea, unleſs a 4 ſum of 
money is paid to the clergy, in which caſe they are 
permitted to be interred in conſecrated ground. 

The molt conſiderable town in the whole iſland is 
ſituated at the bottom of a large bay, on the ſouth part 
It is defended towards the 
ſea by a high wall and a battery of cannon, which, 
together with the large ſtones that cover the beach, and 
the violent ſurf that continually beats againſt it, ren- 
ders the place very ſecure againſt the attacks of an 
enemy. 

Of the other two iſlands, that called Porto Santo, 
which is only eight miles in circumference, lies at a 
ſmall diſtance from Madeira, and is under the juriſ- 
diction of the ſame biſhop and governor. It is exceed- 
ing fertile, and abounds in excellent honey and wax. 
The other is ſcarce worthy notice, being not only of 
very ſmall extent, but likewiſe entirely barren ; for 
which reaſon the Portugueſe have given it the expreſ- 
ſive appellation of the Deſolate Iſle. 


—. — 


The Azores, likewiſe called the Weſtern Iſlands, 
are ſituated between the 25th and gad deg. of welt long. 
and between the g7th and 40th of north lat. lying al- 
moſt in the mid-way between Europe, Africa, and 
America. "They are nine in number, viz. Santa Maria, 
St. Miguel, 1 St, George, Gracioſa, Fayal, 
Pico, Flores, and Corvo. They were diſcovered in 
the middle of the 15th century by Joſhua Vanderberg, 
a merchant of Bruges in Flanders, who, in a voyage to 
Liſbon, was by ſtreſs of weather driven to theſe iſlands, 
which he found deſtitute of inhabitants, and called 
them the Flemiſh Iſlands. On his arrival at Liſbon, 
he boaſted of this diſcovery, on which the Portugueſe 
ſet ſail immediately, and took poſſeſſion of them, to 
whom they now belong, and were by them called 
Azores, from the great number of W and falcons 
which they found there. 

The moſt conſiderable of theſe iſlands is St. Miguel, 
or St. Michael, being 100 miles in circumference. It 
is very fertile and populous, producing plenty of corn 
and wine, and containing upwards of 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, excluſive of eccleſiaſtics, monks, and nuns. Its 


r 


two principal towns and harbours 

and Willa Fran, 2 iſland = mul 
and plundered by the Engliſh in , 
Elizabeth. F , me reign 

All theſe iſlands have one or more ha 
the beſt among them is in Tercera, which ; 
cious, and guarded by two forts, that at el 
defend Angra, the capital. This city is the 
of the governor of the Azores, and the biſho 
contains eight convents, ſeveral courts and (8% 
five churches, beſides the cathedral, and is 2 . 
well built town. | 

Pico, which is nearly as large as St. Migud, 
on a great trade in its excellent wines, and 
with cedar, and a tough red wood, much alu 
Teixos. | 

The reſt of the iſlands are equally fertile, mii 
be obſerved of the Azores in general, that th 
a very clear and ſerene ſky, with a falubriow; 
are ſubject to violent earthquakes, by which ty 
frequently ſuffered, and likewiſe by inundaioꝶ 
ſaid that no poiſonous or noxious animal hy 
them, and even if they are carried there, willy 
a few hours. 

Before we take leave of Africa, it may ben 
to remark, what we have hinted before, that n 
ſtanding the amazing diſcoveries of Columby 
1492, there {till remain ſome countries, eite 
lutely unknown, or very ſuperficially ſurveyel, 
however, certain, that the rivers in this quart! 
globe bring down large quantities of gold, aut 
ancients drew prodigious riches from a county 
with a variety of climates, ſome of them the! 
the world, But it muſt at the ſame time be thi: 
ledged, that the moderns are acquainted only n impe 
ſea-coaſts of Africa, and thoſe very imperierati 
internal parts being little known to us: nord ompr 
any ſatisfactory accounts of their inhabitants es, 
tions, or trade, which may in a great aß emis⸗ 
iſcove 
t of 
and b 
dntiny 
Id Ge! 
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aſcribed to the rude and barbarous ſtate whit 
natives have continued for a ſucceſſion of ag 
together with the great danger that mult attenlj 
trating into a country over-run with the moſt ie 
animals, render a complete ſurvey of it abſolut 
practicable, 
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C HAP. I. 
ral Deſcription of this Quarter of the Morld. 


Is third diviſion of the terraqueous globe, ſe- 
important objects preſent themſelves to our 
leration, namely, a deſcription of the New 
omprehending the continent of America, the 
lies, and various iſlands and places in the 
gemiſphere. 

Icoverics have produced greater conſequences 
t of America, which, being ſeparated 
and boiſterous oceans from the reſt of the 
ntinued ſeveral thouſand years unknown. 
Id Genoa had long poſſeſſed the valuable com- 
he Eaſt, then carried on by the Red Sea; and, 
ence of that lucrative traffick, were become 
maritime powers of Europe ; but though, 
bt voyages, ſeveral improvements had been 
in the practical part of navigation, and ma- 
leaming began to be eſteemed in Europe; 
ov ledge of mankind was even then very im- 
hardly extended beyond their ſenſible ho- 
ewever, from the ſubſequent relations, it 
„ hat eyen the ages of ignorance are not 
"i Whoſe geniuſes, ſoaring far above the 
1 ere of their cotemporaries, make diſco- 
ence thought impoſſible, and form deſigns 


0 i . 
bee excite the envy and aſtoniſhment of 


B O O K IV. 


1 


mankind. As this fertile and extenſive country owes 
leſs to the hand of art, and more to that of nature than 
any other quarter of the globe ; we ſhall therefore, pre- 
vious to a geographical account of it, give our readers 
a circumſtantial detail of its firſt diſcovery. 

The 15th century ſeems to have been an zra allotted 
by Providence for changing the diſpoſitions of mankind, 
and enriching the world with the moſt important diſco- 
veries; ſuch as, the invention of printing, the making 


of gunpowder, the improvement of navigation, the re- 


vival of ancient learning, and the reformation of reli- 
gion — events which will render that period famous to 
the lateſt poſterity, It was towards the cloſe of it, 
when Chriftopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, poſ- 
ſeſſed of great knowledge, penetration, and ſkill in the 
mathematics, conceived the ſtupendous project of ſail- 
ing weſtward to the Indies, and of opening to his 
country a new ſource of opulence and power. This 
noble propoſal being rejected by the Genoeſe as chi- 
merical, Columbus, ſtung with indignation and diſ- 
guſt, retired from his country, and applied to the court 
of France; but the French, with their uſual levity and 
ſelf-ſufficiency, laughed at and ridiculed both the pro- 


jector and his deſign. A ſimilar application was made 


to Henry VII. of England; but the cautious politics 
of that prince prevented his embarking in a great but 
uncertain undertaking. He met with no better encou- 
ragement from the Portugueſe, who, contenting them- 
ſelves with creeping along the coaſt of Africa, and diſ- 
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covering one cape after another, had no thoughts of ven- 
turing boldly into the open fea, and of riſking the whole 
at once. Columbus, however, whoſe ſpirit was too 
great to be broken by theſe repeated diſappointments, 
at length applied to the court of Spain, where, after 
eight years attendance, he met with ſucceſs, chief! 
through the ſuperior penetration and intereſt of Queen 
Iſabella, who patronized the plan, and raiſed money 
upon her jewels to defray the expence of the expe- 
dition, | | 

In the year 1492, Columbus ſet ſail with three 
ſhips only, upon the moſt adventurous attempt ever 
undertaken by man; and in the fate of which the in- 
habitants of two worlds were intereſted. In this voy- 
age, he had many difficulties to encounter with,; the 
molt affecting was, the variation of the compaſs, then 
firſt obſerved, and which ſeemed to indicate that the 
laws of nature were altered on an unknown ocean, 
and the only guide he had left was ready to forſake 
him; and his ſailors, always diſcontented, now broke 
out into open mutiny, threatening to throw him over- 
board, and inſiſted on their return, but by his own 
firmneſs and perſeverance, after a voyage of thirty-three 
days, he landed on one of the Bahama iſlands. 

On Thurſday, the x1:th of October 1492, about 
ten at night, the admiral firſt diſcovered a light upon 
the iſland of Guanahani, or St. Salvador, as the admi- 


tal named it, in conſideration that the ſight of it de- 


livered both him and his men from periſhing. About 
two in the morning, the. ſhip called the Pinta, the beſt 
failer of the three, and which, therefore, ufually kept 
ahead of the admiral, gave the ſignal for land, which 
was ſeen with the naked eye, when they were ſcarce 
two leagues from the ſhore, by Roderick de Triana, 
one of the common ſeamen on board the Pinta, who 
had not, however, a reward that was promiſed to the 
firſt diſcoverer, it being adjudged that the admiral was 
the firſt, becauſe he faw a light on the iſland the night 
before. The crew of the Pinta inſtantly ſang the Te 
Deum, as a hymn of thankſgiving to God, and were 
Joined by thoſe of the other ſhips, with tears of joy, 
and tranſports of congratulation. This office of gra- 
titude to heaven was followed by an act of jultice 
to their commander: they threw themſelves at the 
feet of Columbus, with feelings of ſelf-condemnation 
mingled with reverence, and implored him to pardon 
their ignorance, incredulity, and inſolence. 

The day appearing, the thips came to an anchor ver 
near the iſland, which they computed to be about fit- 
teen leagues in length, and found it to be populous, 
well planted, and watered with a great lake, but ge- 
nerally flat, low land, without hills: the natives came 
down crowding to the ſhore, and feemed aſtoniſhed at 
the ſight of the ſhips; and the admiral believing there 
was no great danger to be apprehended from them, 
went on fhore, richly dreſſed, in his boat, with the 
royal itandard, and a naked fword in his hand ; as did 
the other two captains 1a their boats with Warlike 
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muſic and colours flying. The ; 
ſhore, but they is ras — 6050 
their ſucceſs, and kiſſed the ground with , 
after which the admiral ſtood up, and j, 
the royal ſtandard, called the iſland by the * 
Salvador, taking poſſeſſion of it in the * 
Catholic majeſties, with great ſolemnity; 10 
his people recognized him their admiral ani; 
and ſwore to obey him during the voyage. 
The Indians, in the mean time, ſtood gui 
Spaniards, without attempting to oppoſe thy 
they were thus taking poſſeſſion of their cons 
the admiral ordered ſome ſtrings of glaſs- bend 
and toys of ſmall value, that made a glitterg 
to be diſtributed amongſt the natives; at wy 
ſeemed infinitely -pleafed, and nnmediately ji 
beads about their necks, teſtifying, by all the fon 
ginable, the value they ſet upon theſe preſeny 
were all perfectly naked, of a middle fan 
live .complexion, their features juſt, only tha 
eads of the largeſt; their eyes black as welt 


ſeing 
precie 
ng, t 


hair, which was generally cut ſhort about thy the $ 
though others wore it long, and tied up; ſomed as ple 
| alſo had their bodies painted with a kind d ermin 
and others only painted their faces with it. TulllWves o 
cipal ornament about them was a thin gag e huſl 
the form of a creſcent, which hung from then the c 
the u pper- lip. and on their arms were ſpears, pou a car 
the bones of fiſh. When the admiral retund then 
ſhips, they followed him; ſome ſwimming, a ; wh 


board 
yer, ar 
Ixteen 
erving 
particu 
$ Princ 


in their canoes, a veſſel made out of the bodgd 
ſome of which would hold forty men, and off 
more than two. When they came on boa 
brought parrots and cotton-yarn, and all the n 
dize they had to exchange for European tries 
ſeemed to ſet a value upon every piece of bra 


or earthen- ware, jumping into the ſea, andif in it o 
to ſhore with ſuch trifles, with abundance ol give a 
they admired nothing more than the ſwords, Spaniſ 
arms of the Spaniards, being at that time H cit 
| norant of the ule of iron. P the 
The admiral demanding, as well 3s he Mee wit. 
ſigns, from whence they had their gold pil of pub 
pointed to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, when K 2 of | 
the Spaniards. to underſtand, there were ff an 
countries well furniſhed with that precious m 1 his 
admiral rowed in his boats round the iſland, 0 I a ſec 
if there was. any thing worth ſettling the6 Þ IF 
lowed by the iſlanders every where, who ſeem * | 0 
him and his people, as if they were come 1 th 
From this iſland he ſailed to another of « 00 
ilands, which he called St. Mary of Con ob 
having viewed this, and ſeveral more of * 3 
and found nothing to invite him to [tay r 3 
ſeven of the natives with him, and ſet „ 1 
Illand of Cuba, which lies to the 00g”. * 
Bahama iflands, arriving there on SUM)» =p 


QQober : here they found ſome houles 0? 


| 3 
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ed up into the mountains on their 
4 5 —.— — Spaniards and two Indians 
- into the country to get intelligence ; who, 
g again the zth of November, reported they 
about twelve leagues within the land, that 
ne to a town conſiſting of fifty large timber- 
thatched, which contained about 1000 people, 
je with great reſpect, and kifled the two Spa- 
ect, giving them boiled roots to cat. They 
1 them alſo to remain in their country; and, 
ey ſaw them reſolved to return to their ſhips, 
ccompany their gueſts thither for the two In- 
d informed the natives there was no danger to 
from the Spaniards. There were ſeveral other 


where they were hoſpitably entertained, and 
> country was well planted with oaks, pines, 
End cotton-ſhrubs, and ſown with Indian corn. 
ing demanded of the natives, if they had any 
precious ſtones, they pointed towards the eaſt, 
ng, that in a great country, called Bohio, and 
the Spaniards afterwards named Hiſpaniola, 
bs plenty of theſe things. Whereupon the cap- 
ermined to ſail eaſtward, and taking twelve of 
Nees of Cuba, men, women, and children, with 
e huſband of one of the women, and father of 
the children, who had been carried on board, 
a canoe to the ſhip, and deſired he might alſo 
| them, and not be parted from his wife and 
; whereupon the captain ordered him to be 
board; and ſetting fail from Cuba the gth of 
er, arrived the next day at the iſland of Bohio, 
teen leagues to the eaſtward of Cuba; and 
erving the country to reſemble that of Spain in 
particulars, he gave it the name of Hiſpaniola ; 
$ principal port Nativity, built a fort, placed a 
in it of thirty-three men, and then returned to 
give an account of his expedition. 
Spaniſn court was then at Barcelona; he en- 
Jat city in triumph, and was received by the 
Ith the utmoſt demonſtrations of joy; and by 
pie with the loudeſt acclamations. He had the 
of publicly preſenting the plan, and of giving 
nt of his diſcoveries, to the king and queen ot 
rlonally. The Spaniards now were as cager 
pte his deſigns, as they had before been dilatory. 
il a ſecond time, with a fleet of ſeventeen veſ- 
aiming 1500 men. In this ſecond voyage, 
ered Jamaica, and other iſlands but the ad- 
Which birlt attended his actions, being changed 
his enemies prejudiced the court againſt him 
das obliged to rety E -: ns 
8 mM to Europe to jultity his 


having cleared himſelf from the aſperſions of 
| © Procecded on his third, and moſt impor- 
3 the ſucceſs of which is thus deſcribed by 
Pen of the learned Dr. Robertſon. 4 On 
ugult 1498, the INAN ſtationed in the round 


he Spaniards reported they had ſeen in their 


| Drago. 


top ſurpriſed them with the joyful cry of land. They 


ſtood towards it, and diſcovered a conſiderable iſland, 


which the admiral called Trinidad, a name it ſtill re- 
tains. It lies on the north coaſt of Guiana, near the 
mouth of the Orinoco. This river, though only of the 
third or fourth magnitude in the New World, far ſur- 
paſſes any of the ſtreams in our hemiſphere.. It rolls 
towards the ocean ſuch a vaſt body of water, and ruſhes 
into it with ſuch impetuous force, that when it meets 
the tide, which on that coaſt riſes to an uncommon 
height, their collifion. occaſions a ſwell and-agitation of 
the waves, no leſs ſurpriſing than formidable. In this 
conflict, the irreſiſtible torrent of the river ſo far pre- 
vails, that it freſhens the ocean many leagues with its 


flood. Columbus, before he could perceive the dan- 


ger, was entangled' among thoſe adverſe currents, and 
tempeſtuous waves; and it was with the utmoſt difi- 
culty that he eſcaped through a narrow ſtreight; which: 
appeared ſo tremendous, that he called it La Boca del 


ſioned permitted him to reflect upon the nature of an 
appearance ſo extraordinary, he diſcerned in it a ſource: 
of comfort and hope; he juſtly concluded, that ſuch» 
a vaſt body of water, as this river contained, could not 
be fupplied by any ifland, but muſt flow through a. 
country. of immenſe extent, and of conſequence, that 
he was now arrived at that continent which it had 
long been the object of his withes to diſcover. Nor 
was he miſtaken ; tor it amply anſwered: his expecta- 
tions.” Many reaſons obliged him to return to Hiſpa— 


niola, in his way to which he diſcovered the iſlands of 


Cubagua and Margarita,. which afterwards became re- 
markable for their pearl ffhery. 


This great man, however, was obliged to ſubmit to 


innumerable mortifications ; for ſuch were the cla- 
mours of his enemies, and the ingratitude of the court 
of Spain, that after all his ſervices in making one half 
of the world known to the other, he was treated. like a 
traitor, and carried to Europe in irons.. When he ar- 
rived in Spain, the court began to be aſhamed of their 
ungenerous treatment of this great man, and orders: 
were inſtantly iffued to ſet him at liberty. He 
vindicated his conduct, in the preſence of the 


king and queen, in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, 


and gave ample evidence. of the malevolence of. 
his enemies. Ferdinand and Iſabella expreſſed their 
ſorrow for what had happened, diſavowed their know- 
ledge of it, and joined in promiling him protection 
and future favour. This great man, however, retained 
a deep ſenſe of the indignity with which he had 
been. treated; the fetters that he had been loaded 
with were. conſtantly hung up in his chamber, and 


he gave orders. that when he died they ſhould 
be buried in his grave. But, notwithſtauding the 
ill treatment which he had. received, he under. 


took another voyage, in order to make further 
diſcoveries ; in the courſe of which he underwent 
great fatigues ; and, returning to Spain, ended his life 

4 L. at 


As ſoon as the conſternation which this occa-- 
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at Valladolid, on the 2oth of May 1506, in 
the 39th year of his age; dying, it is ſaid, with 
abundance of *refignation, under a ſenſe, no doubt, 
that the moſt important ſervices, attended by the 
molt ſurpriſing ſucceſs, were thrown away upon 


an ungrateſul nation: he ſaw they could not pro- 


cure him a continuance of the fame he had ſo juſtly 


acquired, or a mornent's repoſe in his old age; | 


and that there was no reſt, or real felicity to be 
found on this fide the grave. After his death indeed, 
his Catholic majeſty was ſo juit to this great man, 
as to bury him magnificently in the cathedral of 
Seville, and to ere a tomb to his memory, with 
an inſcription, importing, 


A new. ſound world, Columbus brave 
To Caſtile and to Leon gave. 


Columbus had the glory of rendering one half of 
the world known to the other; a glory fo much the 
more Precious, as it was unfullied by cruelty or rapine, 
v hich distigured all the exploits of thoſe who came after 
him, and completed his plan. The ſucceeding gover- 
nors of Cuba and Hifpaniola endeavoured to purchaſe, 
by the blood of the natives, thoſe advantages which 
Columbus had obtained by his wiſe conduct and 
moderation. The above-mentioned iſlands contained 
mines of gold. The Indians only knew their fituation ; 
and the infatiable avarice of the Spaniards, too furious 
ro work by the gentle means of perſuaſion, hurried 
them on to acts of the moſt thocking violence and 


barbarity againſt thoſe unhappy men, who, they be- 


lieved, concealed from them part of their treaſure. 
The flaughter once begun, they ſet no bounds to their 
fury; in a few years they depopulated Hiſpaniola, 
which contained g, ooo, ooo of inhabitants; and Cuba, 
that had about 600,000. Bartholomew de la Caſas, 
a witneſs of thoſe atrocious depopulations, ſays, that 
the Spaniards went out with their dogs to hunt after 
men. The unhappy favages, almoſt naked and un- 
armed, were rind like deer in the thick of the 
foreſts, devoured by dogs, killed by gun-ſhot, or ſur- 

riſed and burnt in their habitations. The fame want 
of regard either to juſtice. or mercy marked the future 
proceedings of the Spaniards; impelled by a thir{t 
for gold, Cortez and Pizarro made entire conqueſts of 
the rich kingdoms of Mexico and Peru, and, after 
numberleſs acts of the baſelt treachery and ty- 
ranny, reduced the ſurviving parties to the moſt 
abject bondage and ſubjection. "Theſe conqueſts 
were no leſs extraordinary for the trivial means 
by which they were accompliſhed, than for the 


| ſhortneſs of time in which they were completed; 


for, from the departure of Columbus, in 1492, 
to the entire reduction of Chili; which happened in 
1541, ſeven large kingdoms, inhabited by a vaſt 
number of warlike nations, were reduced under the 
Spaniſh yoke, 
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my 
(þ 
WE now proceed to the ſtudy of thoſe wy 
reſpecting different nations, which has al. * 
al Ways 
ſidered as one of the moſt important branches! 
learning. Perhaps in America only, it is pofryj 
a thorough knowledge of mankind, unbiaN;gh 
cation, unimproved by learning, and untzintj 


ruption. Though divided into an infinite m $5 
nations and tribes, they differ very little ſy Ke 
other in their manners and cuſtoms, and 20 7 
ſtriking portrait of the moſt diſtant nations. nn 
examines with attention the manners of the A * 
ſtudies, in ſome meaſure, the antiquities of ally no 
and from which conſiderable light may E i: «- 
_—_ many pallages in ancient writers, both ſun eracy 
profane. "i 

The Americans are tall, and have ſtraight links ey CC 
bodies are ſtrong, but of a fpecies of ſtrenpli ; Abs 
adapted to ſupport a ſeries of hardſhip, than the . 
laborious work: it is the ſtrength of a beste of 
rather than that of a beaſt of burden, Ther! oſe c. 
and heads are flattiſh, the effect of art; their erati 
are regular, but their countenances herce ; thu! matt 
long, black, and ſtrong, as that of a horſe ermin 
have no beards. The colour of their ſkin id play 1 
diſh brown, which, being admired among then, ee an: 
proved by the conſtant uſe of bears fat and paint Dome « 

The character of the Indians is founded wiſts i: 
circumſtances and way of life; on any ſerious g the 
they are grave even to ſadneſs; obſervant ol than 
company; reſpectful to the aged; of a h ĩgeſti 
and deliberate, they never ſpeak before they end ex 
conſidered the matter, and are. ſure the perl ame c 
ſpoke before them has entirely finiſhed. H be int 
have the greateſt contempt for the vivaciy e few 
Europeans, who continually interrupt each nor: 
frequently ſpeak all together. Nothing s e Cir 
fying than their behaviour in their afſemdi on, v 
public councils. Every man there is heard cot 
according as his years, his wiſdom, or his livenge 
his country have ranked him. No indecent! The 
nation or ill-timed applauſe is ever heard. egi. 
attend for inſtruction. Here they learn te erk, n 
of their nation; here they are inflamed with i than f 
of thoſe who celebrate the heroic actions A e poy 
ceſtors; and here they are taught the interel ens to 
country, and the manner in Which hey RS 
purſued. The laws of hoſpitality are ben own 
them. Their generoſity to their friends s = 
but to the enemies of his country, d, "I 2 | 
have privately offended, the American of A an 
He conceals his ſentiments, he appears „ re ar 
by ſome treachery or ſurpriſe he has. Partal 

; ſuch 6 vie 
of executing a horrible revenge. To lic! ch fi. 


do the Indians puſh their friendſhip or delt 
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d minds. : TS : 
© revailing paſſion of the Americans 1s liberty in 


at extent. To this they ſacrifice every thing. 
> what renders A life of uncertainty and want 
able; and their education is directed principally 
Mate and cheriſh this diſpoſition. They know 
chment but death; and even when this is in- 
+ is rather a conſequence of a ſpecies of war 
againſt a, public enemy, than an act of ju- 
awer executed on a citizen or ſubject. This 
Poſition is general, and though fome tribes are 
America, with a head, whom they call a king, 
er is rather perſuaſive than coercive, and he 1s 
ed as a father more than feared as a monarch, 
no guards, no priſons, no officers of juſtice. 
her forms, which may be conſidered as a ſpecies 
eracy, have no more power. In ſome tribes, 
there ſubſiſts a kind of hereditary nobility, who, 
ey come to years of diſcretion, are entitled to a 
I vote in the council of their nation, from 
me reſt are excluded. Their great council is 
bd of theſe heads of tribes and families, with 
oſe capacity has raiſed them to the ſaid degree 
Wodcration. Theſe councils are public, and in 
| matters which concern the ſtate are propoſed 
ermined. Here their orators are employed, 
play thoſe talents which diſtinguiſh them for 
ce and the knowledge of buſineſs, in both 
ſome of them are admirable. Their principal 
Wiſts in giving an artful turn to affairs, and in 
g their thoughts in a bold, figurative manner, 
than the refined nations of Europe can bear, 
q geſtures equally violent, but often extremely 
and expreſſive. . 

ame council of their elders regulates whatever 
the internal peace and order of the ſtate. Their 
e few and quickly decided, having neither 
[ nor art ſufficient to render them perplexed or 
| Criminal matters come before the ſame 
on, when = are fo flagrant as to become 
al concern, In ordinary caſes, the crime is 
wvenged or compromiſed by the parties con- 
The ſupreme authority of the nation be— 


ih, nor exerts the fulneſs of a power more 
han felt, but upon ſome ſignal occaſion. 
5 power ſcems equal to the occaſion, Every 
= to execute the orders of their ſenate; 
iy og 5 of diſloyalty or re- 
3 2 8 e as oy 
lem with the moſt ; | 3 3 s 
es A, religious regard for their 
a =o cuitoms of their anceſtors. Family 
Paule 55. is a virtue among them, of 
. — r i are found among them 
%A Wt tole of fabulous antiquity ; and 

nathips exiſt, che families concerned 


We action without concern, and never rouſes 


indeed, in general, is the character of all un- 


| 


| 


—_— 


congratulate themſelves as upon an acquifition that 
promiſes to them a mutual ſtrength, and to their 
nation the greateſt hononr and advantage. 

This band of friendthip connects the whole ſociety ; 
and the loſs of any one of their people, whether by 
war or a natural death, is lamented by the whole town 
to which he belongs. No buſineſs however important 
is taken in hand, no rejoicing, however intereſting the 
occaſion, 1s heard, till all the pious ceremonies due 
to the dead are performed; and theſe are always ex- 
ecuted with the greateſt ſolemnity. The dead body 
is wathed, anointed, and painted, ſo as in ſome meaſure 
to abate the horrors of death. It is then followed by 
the whole village with mourning and lamentations 
to the grave, and there interred in the moſt pompous 
ornaments of the deceaſed. His bow and arrows, 
together with the things he moſt valued, and pro- 
viſions for the long journey he is to take, are placed 
by him in the grave. After the funeral, thoſe whe 
are nearly allied to him conceal themſelves a con- 
ſiderable time in their huts to indulge their grief, 
'The compliments of condolence are never omitted, 
nor are preſents wanting on this oecakon. After 
ſome time, they reviſit the grave, they renew their 
forrow, they clothe the remains of the body in new 
ornaments, and repeat the ſolemnities of the full 
eren, | 

But the moſt ſtriking inſtance of their friendſhip, 
and, at the ſame time, the greateſt initance of their 
regard to their deceaſed brethren, is what they call the 
fealt of the dead, or the feaſt of ſouls: a feaſt cele- 
brated every eight. or ten years. The day for this 
ceremony is appointed in the council of their chiefs, 
who give orders for every thing neceſſary for cele- 
brating it with pomp and magnifticenc-, The riches 


of the nation is exhauſted on this occaſion, and all the 


ingenuity of the Indians diſplayed. The neighbouring 
cople are invited to partake of the feaſt, and be wit- 
neſſes of the ſolemnity. All thoſe who have died ſince 
the laſt feaſt of fouls are now taken out of their 
raves. Thoſe who have been interred at the greateit 
diſtance from the villages are diligently ſought for, 
and brought to this great rendezvous of carcaſes. | 
The horror of this general diſinterment is painted in 

a ſtriking manner, by the ingenious Lafitau: ** With- 
out queſtion, favs that elegant writer, the opening of 
theſe tombs diſplays one of the molt itriking ſcenes that 
can be conceived ;—this humbling portrait of human 
milery, in ſo many images of death, wherein ſhe feems 
to take a pleaſure in painting herſelf in a thouſand 
ſhapes of horror, in the ſeveral carcaſes, according to 
the degree in which corruption has prevailed over 
them, or the manner in which it has attacked them. 
Some appear dry and withered, others have a fort of 
parchment upon their bones, ſome look as if they 
were baked and ſmoked, without any appearance of 
rottenneſs ; ſome are juſt turning towards the point of 
putrefaction, while others are ſwarming with the 
worms, 
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worms, and drowned in corruption. 
which ought to ſtrike us moſt, the horror of ſo 
ſhocking a ſpeRacle, or the tender piety and affection 
of thefe poor people towards their departed friends; 
for nothing ſurely deſerves our admiration more, than 
the eager diligence and attention with which they 


diſcharge this melancholy duty of their tenderneſs ; 


handling the carcaſes, loathfome and diſguſting as 
they are, cleanfing them from the worms, and car- 
Trying them upon their ſhoulders through tireſome 
journeys of ſeveral days, without being diſcouraged 
by their inſupportable ſtench, and without ſuffering 
any other emotions to ariſe, than thoſe of regret for 
having loſt perſons who were fo dear to them in their 
lives.” When all the bodies they can poſlibly collect 
are brought to the great rendezvous of mortality, they 
are dreſſed in the fineſt ſkins they can procure. 
is held on this ſolemn occaſion, - when their great 
actions are celebrated, and all the tender intercourles 
that took place between them are recounted. A large 
pit is dug in the ground, and the bodies re- interred 
with pomp, with mourning, and with lamentation. 
In this manner they endeavour to ſoothe the calamities 
of life by the honours they pay to their dead ; honours 
which are the more cheertully paid, becaule each in 
his turn expects to receive them himſelf. Though 
among theſe ſavage natives this cuſtom is impreſſed 
with ſtrong marks of the ferocity of their nature, an 
honour for the dead, a tender feeling of their abſence, 
and a revival of their memory, are ſome of the molt 
excellent inſtruments for ſmoothing our rugged na- 
ture into humanity. In civilized nations ſuch cere- 
monies are leſs practiſed, becauſe other inſtruments 
for the ſame purpoſes are leſs wanted; but it is cer- 
tain a regard for the dead 1s ancicnt and univerſal. 
The principal occupations of a North American 
Indian are hunting and war. He is never conſidered 
as a brave and uſeful man among his tribe, till he has 
increaſed the ſtrength of his country with a captive, 
or adorned his hut with the ſcalp of an enemy. 
When their chiefs reſolve upon a war, they do not 
always declare what nation they mean to attack, 
that the enemy upon whom they intend to fall may 
be off his guard. Sometimes whole years are ſuffered 
to elapſe, that the vigilance of the enemy may be 
entirely ſuſpended by the uncertainty of the danger: 
in the mean time, they are not idle at home. The 
principal captain ſummonſes the youth of the town to 
which he belongs, the war-kettle is ſet on the fire; 
the war-ſongs and dances commenee ; the hatchet is 
ſent to all the villages of the ſame nation, and to all 
Ms allies, who are expected not only to adopt their 
enmities, but to have their reſentment wound up to 
the ſame pitch of refentment with themlelves: the 
fire catches, the war- ſongs are heard in all parts, and 
the molt hideous howlings, without intermitliog, day 
and night, are heard over that whole tract of country. 
The women add their cries to thoſe of the men, la- 
2 


I know not 


A feaſt 


menting the friends they have loſt either; 
by a natural death, and demanding their 1 
ſupplied by captives from the cnemy, * 
ceremonies ſucceed; none are forced into 
but when they have given ſmall billets of x 
war-captain, they are conſidered as inliſted 
then death to recede. All the warriors ha 
faces blackened with charcoal, intermixed wi 
and ſtreaks of vermilion, which give them 
horrid appearance. They then exchange Wr 
with their friends, and diſpoſe of all their 0 
the women, who accompany them to a c 
diſtance, to receive thoſe laſt tokens of U 
violable friendſhip and cſtecm. 
The requiſite qualities of an Indian wy x 
lance and attention, to give and to avoid a fü 4 
patience and ſtrength to endure the intoleabef 
and hardſhips which always attend it. The w 
Indians in America are ſeparated by vaſt def 
tiers, and hid in the boſoms of thick, gloomy, 
moſt boundleſs foreſts : theſe mult be traten 
they meet an enemy, who often reſides at fh 
diſtance as it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe mutt 
either quarrel or danger. But it ſhould beg 


bered, that the Indians take no pains to gn loner 
wars even a colour of juſtice. Their only tio 
attacking an enemy are either to obtain rot a 
the victory, or to procure captives, in order im; 
the ſtrength of their nation, or furniſh them ment 
tims for the exerciſe of their brutal fury, g the 
The nation they intend to attack is ſometing ned ir 
ignorant of any danger, and falls an eaſy pm e Mer 
on a 


unexpected fury of the invaders ; but it morein 
happens that the nation devoted to deltrutuonl 
tice of the deſign, and is prepared to take the 


a de 
et it { 


vantage of the leaſt want of vigilance in the ly be | 
They never fight in the open field but on lomel 10, a 
traordinary occalions. Secrecy is the ſoul af ankin 
actions, and on this the ſucceſs of the expedil [cruel 
tirely depends. During their tedious march What 
no fire to warm themſelves, or dreſs their w bee th 
ſubſiſt wholly on the miſerable pittance of a ihe 


mixed with water; they lie cloſe to the grow 


the whole day, and march only in the nig , 


then with the greateſt precaution. When te 


it teac| 
nown 1 


an army of the enemy, they throw the <1 . 
their faces among the withered leaves, 1:8 ihe 1: 
which their bodies are painted to reſemdiel 3 
They generally let a part paſs unmoleſes | 4 75 
riſing a little, and ſetting up a moſt tremenon *% A 
which they call the War-hoop, they pet? | ir i 
muſket-bulléts upon the enemy. The * . 
returns the ſame cry, and every man wt G the : 
behind a tree, and returns the hre of the ll 

the moment they riſe themſelves from * n is li 
give the ſecond fire. After fighting for ig India 
this manner, they leave their covert, 1 l Per 


y dat 


each other with ſmall axes, which the urther; 


104.0 A NM E 
— — 
uteri The conteſt is ſoon decided, 
and derte te their ſavage fury with the 
- conquerors ſatiate their ſavage fury wi - 
orrid inſults and barbarities on the dead bodies 
enemy, which they ſcalp, and treat in a manner 
anity. 
by oy 5 North American Indian, who has the 
une to be taken priſoner, is ſtill more ſevere, 
e has the good fortune to pleaſe the capricious 
of the enemy; it being cuſtomary to offer a 
each cottage that has loſt a friend, and he 1s 
eceived into the family, or ſentenced to death. 
former, the priſoner is adopted in the place of 
er, ſon, or huſband that is loſt ; and no other 
f captivity remains, than a prohibition of re- 
to attempt this would be certain death : but 
iſoner is refuſed, it is no longer in the power 
one to ſave him. The nation is aſſembled; a 
s raiſed, and the priſoner is faſtened to the 
He immediately opens his death-ſong, and pre- 
r the enſuing ſcene of cruelty with a moſt 
ed courage, while his perſecutors make ready 
to the utmoſt proof by every torment which 
4 of man, ingenious in miſchief, can invent. 
ſoner ſuffers all their tortures with a conſtancy 
lution that appears more than human. 
not a ſigh, not a diſtortion of countenance 
him; he poſſeſſes his mind entirely in the midſt 
ments; and (aſtoniſhing to relate!) the women, 
jo the human as well as the female nature, and 
ned into ſomething worſe than furies, will even 
e men in this horrid tragedy. It is ſhocking 
W on 2 ſcene of cruelty, which degrades human 
a degree below the ferocious beaſts of the 
et it ſuſſice to ſay, that the torments inflicted 
ly be invented and executed by perſons nurſed 
ity, and wholly deſtitute of the common feel- 
anxind for objects in diſtreſs. Theſe circum- 
| cruelty, however, ſerve toſhew, in the ſtrongeſt 
what an inconceivable degree of barbarity and 
gage the paſſions of men may carry them, when 
dy the rennements of poliſhed ſociety, and un- 
by the denign dictates of Chriſtianity ; a re- 
t teaches compaſſion to our enemies, which is 
nown nor practiſed in other inſtitutions; and 
U tend to make us more ſenſible, than ſome ap- 
, of the value of commerce, the arts of civilized 
the light of literature, which, if they have 
force of natural virtues, by the luxury which 
em, have taken out likewiſe the ſting of our 
des, ſoftened the ferocity of the human race, 
MEI intellectual powers, rendered men more 
bers of lociety, and, in ſome meaſure, de- 
| the charater of rational and accountable 


n is little known, and leſs practiſed by the 
wo: it we except the inhabitants of 
AH ru, who were civilized people, and of 

er account will be given in the reſpective 
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deſcriptions of each kingdom. The Indians have no 
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- invoke before they march againlt an enemy. 
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temples. Some of them have very little idea of a God: 
others entertain better notions; they hold the exiſtence 
of a Supreme Being, eternal and incorruptible, who 
has power over all things that exiſt. Satisfied with 
this acknowledgement, they pay him no ſort of worſhip. 
There are, indeed, nations who ſeem to pay ſome re- 
ligious homage to the ſun and moon; and as moſt of 


them have a notion of the exiſtence of inviſible beings 


who intermeddle in their affairs, they often mention 
demons and other ſpirits, particularly one whom they 
call Areſkoui, or the god of war, whom they always 
They 
have alſo ceremonies that ſeem to ſhew they had once 
a more regular form of religious worſhip; for they 
make a fort of oblation of their firſt fruits; obſerve 
certain ceremonies at the new and full moon, and 
have in their feſtivals many things that very pro- 
badly flowed from a religious origin, though they nove 
perform them as things handed down from their an- 
ceſtors, without knowing or inquiring into the reaſon. 
Though deſtitute of religion, they abound in ſuperſti- 
tions. They are great obfervers of omens and dreams, 
and pry into futurity with the greateſt eagerneſs. Hence 
their country abounds in diviners, augurs, and magi- 
cians; and on their predictions they firmly rely in all 
their affairs, whether they relate to health, to war, or 
to hunting. 

Agriculture, and the whole care of the family, de- 
volves upon the women: but though they bear the la- 
borious weight of ceconomy, they are far from bein 


the ſlaves they appear, and are not at all ſubject to the 


great ſubordination in which they are placed in coun- 
tries where they ſeem to be more reſpected. On the 
contrary, all the honours of the nation are on the {ide 
of the women. They even hold their councils, and 
have their ſhare in all deliberations which concern the 
{tate ; nor are they found inferior to the part they act. 
Polygamy is practiſed in ſome nations, but it is not gene- 
ral. Incontinent before wedlock, but after marriage the 
chaſtity of their women is remarkable. The puniſh- 
ment of the adultereſs, as well as the adulterer, is in 
the hands of the huſband himſelf; and it is often ſe- 
vere, as it is inflicted by one who is at once the injured 
party and the judge. b b | 
The continent of America, often known by the 
name of the New World, extends from about 80 deg. 


north lat. to the Streights of Magellan, in 53 deg. ſouth 


lat. ſome geographers extend it to the ſouthern extre- 
mity of Terra del Fuego, in the lat. of 55 deg. 42 min. 
but as that country is an iſland, it oughit not to be con- 
ſidered in the dimentions of the American continent, 
The breadth is very various ; in ſome places it ſtretches 
from the 35th to the 130th deg. of long. It is above 
9000 Englith miles in length, and enjoys the principal 
climates of both hemiſpheres. It is bounded on the 
north by unknown countries; on the ſouth by the 
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Southern Ocean ; on the eaſt by the Atlantic; and on | 


the welt by the Great South Sea, or Pacific Ocean. It 
conſilts of two large continents, joined together by a 
narrow neck of land, called the Ilthmus of Darien ; 
and diſtinguiſhed by the epithets north and fouth. A 
great variety of iflands are ſcattered on both ſides of 
America; but the moſt remarkable are ſituated in a 
large gulf formed by the coalts of the northern and 
ſouthern continents, and thoſe of the Iſthmus of Da- 
rien. Some of theſe iſlands are very large, moſt of 
them fertile, and the greater part full of inhabitants. 
They are called the Welt-Indies, and will be deſcribed 
in their proper place. 

Theſe continents are fubdivided into a great number 
of parts; but before we proceed to lay down theſe ſub- 
diviſions, and to deſcribe the different countries, it will 
be proper to take notice of ſome mountains and rivers, 
which, as it were, diſdain to be confined within the 
limits of any particular province. Fhe moſt remark- 
able mountains in South America, form that prodigt- 
ous chain called the Andes, or Cordilleras. This ridge 
begins in the Terra Magellanica, the ſouthernmoit 
country of South America, traverſes the kingdom of 
Chili, the provinces of Buenos Ayres, Peru, and Quito; 
where, contracting themſelves, as it were, for a paſ- 
ſage through the Iſthmus of Darien, they again expand 
their ample dimenſions, and continue their courſe 
through the provinces and kingdoms of Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, Coſta Rica, St. Miguel, Mexico, La Pu- 
ebla, and others; with ſeveral arms or ramifications 
for ſtrengthening, as it were, the conjunction between 
the northern and ſouthern continents of America. In 
the province of Quito the Andes form a double chain, 
called the Cordilleras of the Andes ; and between theſe 
two ridges, the city of Quito, and a large extent of 
fertile lands are ſituated. The mountains which form 
the Andes extend above 5000 Engliſh miles in length: 
nor is their height leſs remarkable than their extent; 
their ſummits are always covered with ſnow, even in 
the midſt of the torrid zone. Many of them are vol- 
canoes, and the greater part of them mines of the moſt 
precious metals. North America has alſo ſeveral lofty 
and extenſive chains, the principal of which are called 
the Allegany, or Apalachian mountains. 


North America is watered by innumerable rivers, 


ſome of which are very remarkable, and will be de- 
ſcribed in their teſpective provinces. The river 
Mifliſſippi, riſing from unknown ſources, runs a pro- 
digious courſe from north to ſouth, and receives the 
valt tribute of the Ohio, the Quabache, and other im- 
menſe rivers, navigable almoſt to their very ſources, 
and laying open the inmoſt receſſes of that continent. 
Near the heads of theſe rivers are five great lakes, or 
rather ſeas of freſh water, communicating with each 
other, and all with the ocean by the river St. Laurence. 
Theſe afford ſuch an inlet for commerce, as muſt be 
productive of the greateſt advantages, whenever the 
adjacent countries ſhall be fully inhabited by an induſ- 
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trious and civilized people. The eaſtem (46.0 
America is watered by the noble rivers of Huge 
lawar, Suſquehanna, Patowmack, and ſora 
great depth, length, and commodious navigatc * 
parts are indeed ſo interſected with navigadle i 
crecks, that great numbers of the planters mas 
out exaggeration, be {aid to have each a hack 
own door. 

South America has three of the largeſt ring 
world, the river of the Amazons, the river Pa 
the river Oroonoko. The firlt has its ſours 
lake of Lauricocha, near the city of Guanzy 
deg. ſouth lat. In its courſe, it receives al 10 
and ſtreams iſſuing from the eaſtern Cordillersd 
Andes, between its ſource, and the government 
payan, and at laſt becomes rather a ſea than 
and falls into the ocean under the equinodid 
length, reckoning its turnings and windings, isx 
3,300 miles. The river Plata riſes in the auf 
the ſame name in the eaſtern Cordillera of thel 
and after running through many territories, a 
fertility to a great extent of country, falls j 
ocean with ſuch rapidity, that the water is frel 
leagues from the land. The Oroonoko i 
near Popayan, in Terra-Firma, and, after 20 
700 miles, falls into the fea in 9 deg, y 
north latitude. 


The vaſt extent of South America, whit im te 
each ſide of the equator, occaſions it to haet hich 
of ſoils as well as climates. Here are produc bhing 
the metals, minerals, plants, fruits, trees, aud and 
be met with in other parts of the world, and could 
them more valuable and in greater quantivs, ent 
has been ſupplied with ſuch immenſe quantia Ire gr. 
and ſilver from America, that thoſe valuable re, du 
become much more common than former!y;1 d mak; 
gold and ſilver of Europe now bear little pic nts, an 
the high price they bore upwards of a enen 
This country alſo produces diamonds, pet of 1 
amethyſts, and other coſtly ſtones, which, We, d, 
brought in great numbers into Europe, lu p of 1 
buted likewiſe to reduce their value. | train: 

Spaniſh America, beſides the chief part of i into th 
mentioned productions, abounds with 2 far and th 
of other commodities, which, though of _ | 15 
of much greater uſe. They conlilt of ch I 
digo, annatto, logwood, braſil, fuſtic, p1m*%* 3 1 
vitæ, rice, ginger, cocoa, ſugar, cotton, * 
las, red-wood, the balſams of Tolu, P = ahi 
Jeſuits-bark, mechoacan, ſaſſafras, ſarlap# * 

rer 


tamarinds, hides, furs, ambergris, and 2 9 
of woods, roots, and plants, which, 7 
very of America, the — bought © £ 
ans and Genoeſe at an extravagant price * 
this continent is ſo fertile, that many end, 
ons are raiſed here in great perfection. 4 
excellent fruits alſo grow wild here, 5 
pomegranates, citrons, lemons, orange 


3 
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| 
les, figs, grapes, great numbers of 

rs, A other herbs, roots, and 
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; as known, is chiefly claimed, and 
* 3 by the Spaniards, Engliſh, and 
. for the French and Dutch having only 
rts upon Surinam and Guiana, ſcarcely deſerve 
 nſidered as Proprietors of any part of the 
continent. he Spaniards, who were the firſt 
ers of this country, have the largeſt and richeſt 
extending from New Mexico and Louiſiana, 
America, to the Streights of Magellan, in 
h Sea, excepting the large province of Braſil, 
kclongs to the Portugueſe. 8 
e the late unhappy war, Great-Britain was, 
Spain, the moſt conſiderable proprietor of 
: the derived her claim to North America 
W.- 5: diſcovery of that continent by Sebaſtian 
in the name of Henry VII. anno 1497, avout 
s after the diſcovery of South America by Co- 
This country was at firſt called Newfound- 
1 it was a long time before the Engliſh at- 
to ſettle it. The great Sir Walter Raleigh 
ed the way, by planting a colony in the 
part, to which he gave the name of Virginia, 
ur of his miſtreſs Queen Elizabeth. From this 
till the concluſion of the late war, the French 
jim to, and actually poſſeſſed Canada and Lou- 
hich included all that extenſive inland coun- 
hing from Hudſon's-Bay, on the north, to 


could not people in many ages: but no terri- 
w exteniive ſoever, nor could the moſt bound- 
ire gratity the ambition of that aſpiring nation; 
te, during the molt ſolemn treaties, they con- 
d make gradual advances upon the Engliſh back 
nts, and rendered their acquiſitions more ſecure 
nanent, by a chain of forts well ſupplied with 

of warlike ſtores. They laboured at the 
ne, by various arts, induſtriouſſy to gain the 
Ip of the Indians, even by intermarriages, and 
trained theſe ſavages to the uſe of arms, but 


185 into them the moſt unfavourable notions of the 
1 and the ſuperior ſtrength of their nation. 

6 pritiſh colonies, thus hemmed in, and confined 
621 of land along the ſea- coaſt, by an ambitious 
een erkul nation, the rivals and natural enemies of 


tan, began in 1755 to take the alarm. The 
mpire in America, ſcarcely xaiſed from its in- 
was threatened with a total diſſolution. In 


dels, thay ſolicited the aſſiſtance of the mother 


and its gulf on the ſouth ; regions which all 
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country. The bulwarks and thunder of England, ac- 
companied with powerful armies, commanded by a ſet 
of heroes, the Scipios of that age, were ſent to their 
relief. A long war ſucceeded, in which the coloniſts 
took an active part, and ſucceſs every-where attended 
the-Britith arms; fo that after a very bloody and obſti- 
nate conteſt, the French were driven from Canada and 
its dependencies, and obliged to relinquiſh all that part 
of Louiſiana lying on the ealt fide of the Miſſiſſippi. 
Thus at an immenſe expence, and with the loſs of 
many brave men, our colonies were preſerved and ſe- 
cured to us, whereby we had poſſeſſion of a territory, 
which, from north to fouth, extended near 4o0co miles 
in a direct line; but to the weſtward our boundaries 
reached to countries unknown, even to the native In- 
dians; a tract ſuppoſed to be nearly equal to all Eu- 
rope. But all our flattering proſpects reſpecting the 
American poſſeſſtons are now annihilated by the late 
unhappy war, which, after a continuance of eight 
years, with a prodigious expence of blood and treaſure, 
terminated in their entire diſunion from Great-Britain, 
and in the eſtabliſhment of a new republic, fiyled, 
T he Thirteen United States of America. This vaſt coun- 
try is waſhed all the way by the Atlantic Ocean on 
the caſt, and by the Gulf of Mexico on the ſouth. 
The Spaniards, Engliſh, and French, poſſeſs the 
multitude of iſlands which lie between the two conti- 
nents of North and South America. Three or four 
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ſmall iſlands indeed belong to the Dutch, but theſe, in 


any other hands, would be of no conſequence; and the 
Danes have one or two, but they are too inconſiderable 
to entitle the owners to a claim on America. The 
French, it is ſaid, have lately ceded to Sweden the 
{mall 1fland of St. Bartholomew. | 

In deſcribing the ſituation, extent, and boundaries 
of the numerous colonies which now compoſe that 
great empire, we have totally rejected the accounts 
given us by partial French writers, as well as thoſe of 
dalmon and other Engliſh geographers, if men deſerve 
that name, who have wandered fo widely from the 
truth, and who ſeem either unacquainted with the ſub- 


ject, or have been at no pains to conſult the lateſt and 


moſt. authentic materials. This we thought neceſſary 
prepared for the 
following Table, which he wili find to differ widely 


from any book of geography hitherto publiſhed, bg 


compoled from the lateſt treaties and partitions, an 
the beſt maps and drawings; the ſureſt guides in 
giving the geography of theſe important provinces. 
We ſhall now proceed to the particular provinces, 
beginning, accerding to out methud, with the northern. 
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The following TAB LES, taken from the lateſt and moſt authentic Materials, will cu 
Situation of the Countries which compoſe NoRTH-AMERICA with reſpect to each 
and the feveral Particulars relative to each. e af | 


4118. 


— — 


"REY 
—— 8 * 


[ Colonies. Length. Breadth. Sq. Miles. Chief Towns. Beleg 110 
— — — — en | eg 
New Britain 850 750 318/044 8 Great. 

Province of Quebec 600 200 100,000 (Re Ditto x 
New Scotland | | alifax | Wd i 
New Brunſwick N og 57 Shelburne þ Ditt cot 
New England“. 550 200 87, ooo Boſton United du al 
New Vork... 300 150 2.4,000 New York Ditto Wt. a 
New jerſ ey 160 60 10,000 Perth Amboy Ditto led 
Pennſylvania. . « - . - goo 240 15,000 Philadelphia Ditto the 
Maryland $9 140 135 12,000 Annapolis Ditto the 
Virginia 750 240 do, ooo Williamſburgh Ditto ada 

North Carolina Edenton 
South Carolina 700 380 110,000 Charleſton Ditto n. 
Georgia N ee bY 
| t. Augultine ö ds 0! 
. L - 5 4 N ee eee þ Spain Wit cr a 
Louiſiana... - --- - - 1200 645 516,000 New Orleans Ditto 8... 
New Mexicornd, | gcc | xo | Gro | {FS bee 
. | ev 
1 8 8. 1 Gee 2000 600 | 318, ooo Mexico Ditto bs 10 
* F5 


15 N cor! 


* Tt may be neceſſary to obſerve here, in order to prevent miſtakes, that though the above Table, al 
the territories now belonging to the United States of America, is ſtrictly accurate; yet as New-Englai 
compriſes four provinces, viz. New-Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's-Bay, Rhode-Ifland and Providence . 
with Connecticut; and Pennſylvania includes Delaware; thoſe four, therefore when added to the relt by 
at New-York, will compoſe the whole Thirteen Provinces claimed by, and appropriated to the al 
when they withdrew their allegiance from Great-Britain, and aſſerted in Congreſs their independent 
4th of July 1776; and which provinces are generally arranged in the following order : New-Hampllis 3 
fachuſett's-Bay, Rhode-Ifland and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New-York, New-Jerley, Few way, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. 


GRAND DIVISIONS Or SOUTH AMERICA 


. ; ie ar 
Nations, Length. Breadth. | Chief Towns. Belonging 

— * — —— 8 found 
Terre ma 1400 700 Panama Spain pre 
„ orobnretbutss 1800 Zoo | Lima Ditto ters fi 

Amazoniaaa 1e 1900 960 Little known 10 
Gina e. 780 480 Surinam, Cayenne | Dutch an era 
arne. 2500 | 700 {| | St. Salvador | Ve. 1d the 7 
„„ - -------o Xp 1500 1000 Buenos Ayres pain an erce a 
c 1200 500 | St. Jago Spain Ich ar; 
Terra Magellanica, . Ditto 0 
or Patagonia þ . 5 | 92 | Nat ſetiled hund i 
— Oh BOP —ů— — ll gro 
e 
+ ö Th ; 


NEW BRITATN. 


„, Boundaries, Mountains, Rivers, Soil, Mods, 


Woe ables, Animals, Natives, and Hiſtory. 


antry, which lies round Hudſon's-Bay, 
4 — called the country of the Eſqui- 
comprehending Labrador, New North and 
ales, is ſituated between 50 and 62 deg. of 
and between 50 and 95 deg. of welt long. It 
aby unknown lands and frozen ſeas about the 
me north; by the Atlantic ocean and Baffin's 
the eaſt; by the bay and river of St. Laurence 
ada, on the ſouth ; and by unknown lands, on 


mountains towards the north are exceeding 
a their tops perpetually covered with ſnow : as 
Wi; blow from thence three quarters of the year, 
er all over this country is extremely ſevere and 


hief rivers are the Mooſe, Severn, Rupert, Nel- 
any, and Black River. Hudſon's-Bay, which 
ſeveral others, is the principal; its extent in 
Ws about 690 miles, its northern boundary is 
at Davis's Streights ; the other chief ſtreights 
of Hudſon and Belleiſle. 

ſoil of this country is in general barren, owing 
Feat ſeverity and rigour of the climate; even 
y pine-tree is not ſeen, and the cold womb of 
produces only ſome miſerable ſhrubs ; every 
European ſeed brought hither has periſhed ; 
ne place from whence the ſeed comes is of 
oment, it is therefore probable that the ſeed 
brought from the northern parts of Sweden 
Way, might thrive better in this inhoſpitable 


oods in this part of the world abound in 
er, elks, ſtags, rein-deer, bears, tygers, buffa- 
Ives, foxes, beavers, otters, lynxes, ermins, 


re are geeſe, buſtards, ducks, partridges, and 
ther forts, both wild and tame. In the 
lound whales, morſes, ſeals, cod, and a 
preferable to herrings ; and the rivers and 
ers furnith plenty of pike, perch, carp, and 


ncral remark here may not be improper: it is 
te animals of America are neither ſo large 
AY as thoſe of Afia and Africa ; and even 
E are {ent hither from Europe are found to 
E 3 he tapurette, which is the largeſt 
nd in the New World, does not exceed in 
3 calf; whereas the Aſiatic elephant 
o above filteen feet in height; and there 
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ſquirrels, wild-cats, and hares. The fowls | 
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is ſtill a greater diſproportion between the lama of 
America, and the African camel. The tyger of Ben- 
gal has been ſometimes known to meaſure twelve feet 
in length, while the congar, or tyger of America, does 
not exceed three; and the American toqua and toqua- 
retti are deſpicable, in compariſon of the Aſiatic leopard 
and panther. It is obſervable, however, that though 
the quadrupeds of the new continent are greatly in- 
ferior in ſize to thoſe of the old, they are much more 
numerous; the goat, exported from Europe to South 
America, will, in a few generations, become much 
leſs, as well as more prolific, and, inſtead of one or two 
kids at a time, generally produces five, fix, and ſome- 
times more. The wiſdom and goodnels of Providence 
is very conſpicuous, in cauſing the ſmalleſt animals to 
multiply in the greateſt proportion, and the moſt for- 
midable to be lefs prolific; for had the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, and the lion been endued with the ſame 
degree of fecundity with the rabbit or the rat, all the 
arts of man would not have been ſufficient to check 
their outrage, and we ſhould ſoon perceive them 
become the tyrants of thoſe who now call themſelves 
the maſters of the creation, to the endangering the 
utter extirpation of the human fpecies.. 

In ſummer the animals in the northern extremities 
of America are of a variety of colours, as in other 
parts of the world: but as ſoon as the winter ap- 

roaches, they gradually change; the beaſts, and many 
of the birds, becoming as white as the ſnow with 
which the ground is covered. Even the dogs and cats 
carried from England to Hudſon's-Bay, are ſubject to 
the ſame alteration, and acquire a much longer, ſofter, 
and thicker fur, than they had in their own climate. 

The lands near the ſouth parts of Hudſon's- Bay 
produce large timber and plenty of herbage, and, if 
properly cultivated, might yield corn, About Fort 
Nelſon, the country, which is low and marſhy, pro- 
duces juniper, birch, poplar, and a ſmall tree of the 
ſpruce or fir kind; but there is little other herbage, 
beſides moſs. ; 

The Eſquimaux Indians, who inhabit the inland 
parts of Labrador, are the moſt cowardly, ferocious, 
and untractable people in America. They lead a va- 
grant life, have no ſettled habitations, nor do we 
know of any villages or towns among them; but they 
are extremely numerous, and ſo miſchievous, that 
often, during the night, they will cut the cables of 
ſhips, that they may enjoy their wrecks in the morning. 
They trade with the European vellels, exchanging the 
furs of their country for knives, ſciſſors, pots, kettles, 
and other hardware; but they are never ſuffered to 
come on board in too great numbers, inſtances having 
been known where they have maltered the crew, and 
plundered the ſhip. The food of theſe, and the 
American Indians in general, conſiſts chiefly in what 
they take by hunting and fiſhing. They clothe them- 
ſelves in winter with beaver ſkins, which they oil and 
greaſe in the ſame manner as they do their own in 
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ſummer, which prevents both the cold and heat from 


penetrating them, They wear a kind of buſkins on 
their legs, and ſhoes of deer ſkins; they uſe alſo 
beaver ſkins and furs for their beds and covering in the 
night. A number of Indian men, and ſome women, 
come down annually, in about ſix hundred canoes, to 
Fort-Nelſon, in order to trade with the Engliſh. "Theſe 
people are of a darker complexion, and ſmaller ſize, 
than thole of Labrador, but they are much more 
gentle and tractable. They wear ſcarce any clothes 
in ſummer, but anvint themſelves with bear's greaſe, 
or the oil of feals, which defends them from the at- 
tacks of muſquetoes, bugs, and other troubleſome 
inſects. Many of them come from very diſtant 
countries, and their voyages are rendered {till longer, 
by being obliged to go on ſhore every day to hunt for 
proviſions, their canoes, or kiacks, which they manage 
very dexteroully, being only large enough to con- 
tain two perſons, and a parcel of beaver-ſkins. The 
people of this country bear no reſemblance in 
their ſhapes and faces to the ſouthern Americans; but 
are much more like the Laplanders and Samoieds 
of Europe, from whom they are very probably de- 
ſcended. 

The commerce with this country is carried on by a 
company conſiſting of nine or ten perſons, called the 
Hudſon's-Bay Company, who, in 1670, obtained an 
excluſive charter for trading to this bay, and they have 
ated under it ever ſince with great beneſit to them- 
ſelves, though comparatively with little advantage to 
Great-Britain. The fur and peltry trade might be 
carried on to a much greater extent, were it not en- 
tircly in the hands of this excluſive company, whole 
intereſted, not to ſay iniquitous ſpirit, has been the 
ſubject of long and juſt complaint. The company 
employ four thips, and 130 feamen. They have 
ſeveral forts; viz. Prince of Wales's Fort, Churchill 


River, Nelſon, New Severn and Albany, which ſtand 


on the weit fide of the bay. In May 1782, the 
French took and deſtroyed theſe forts, ſettlements, &c. 
by which the company ſuſtained a loſs of near 500,0c0l. 
They export commodities to the value of 16,0001. and 
in return they bring hame to the amount of 29,4401. 
which yield to the revenue 2,734l. This includes the 
fiſhery in Hudſon's-Bay. Small as this commerce is, 
it affords immenſe proats to the company, and even 
ſome advantage to our manufacturers here; for as the 
Indians are not very nice in their choice, ſuch com- 
modities of Eritich manufacture are ſent them, as we 
have great plenty of, fume of which would not meet 
with a market ellewhere. In exchange for theſe, they 
have deer, beaver, and other ſkins, caſtor, feathers, 
whalebone, and blubber. Since our conqueſt of 
Canada, the trade of this company is leſs advan- 
tageous; but the profit it affords in its preſent re- 
ſtrained fate, prove inconteſtably the immenſe benefit 
that would accrue to Great-Britain, by throwing open 
the trade to Hudſon's-Bay. 
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Tnsx HISTORY or NEW-BRim 


T HESE northern countries and feas wen wil 
vered till long atter the other parts of the 5 
were known; and might perhaps til] Wa 
in obſcurity, had not the active genius „ 
prompted them to make diſcoveries of 2 
nature. As early as the year 1376, a project 
England, for the diſcovery of a North-Wet 
China, and the Eaſt-Indies. Frobiſher oaly 
the main of New- Britain, or Terra de Laas 
thoſe tracts which bear his name; but fals 
principal attempt, the deſign was laid ade 
1585, when John Davis failed from Portingd 
ſurveyed the coaſts of Labrador; but cid 30 
the diſcoveries of his predeceſſor. Hudſun 
able ſeaman, and experienced, made three w 
the firſt in 1607, the ſecond in 41608, and the 
1610. Fearleſs of dangers, and proof 280 
piercing cold of the climate, this intrepid g 
penetrated as far as 80 degrees and a half nk 
tude; he even wintered here, and would, ind 
bility, have finiſhed the diſcovery, had nat 
mutinied, and committed their brave command 
ſeven of his faithful adherents, to the fury d ppwar 
ſeas, in an open boat; where they were eich dſhip 
lowed up by the waves, or, gaining the iu ed, h 


ſhore, deſtroyed by the ſavages. This waa lover: 
rable loſs to the public, as moſt of the M of 
he had made were buricd with him. Other bere 
towards a diſcovery were made in 1612 20 but 
and a patent for planting the country, with v ſee 
for a company, was obtained in 1670. C „ tha 


in 1746, wintered as far north as 57 degree Hud! 
half; and Captain Chriſtopher attempted une. 


coveries in 1761. the ſe 
Beſides theſe voyages, which ſatisfy us ttf ward 
not look for a pailage on this fide of the the v 
degrees north, we are indebted to the Hud e that 
Company for a journey by land ; which trol t of | 
additional light on this matter, by affording wi. 


called demonſtration, how much farther nord, 
ſome parts of their voyages, ſhips mult g, 
can pals from one fide of America to the ous 
northern Indians, who come down to the * 
factories to trade, had brought to the x39 
our people a river, which, on account i 
being found near it, had obtained the 043 
Copper-Mine-River. - Lhe company, verge 
thoroughly inveſtigating this matter, "a 
Hearne, a young gentleman in tbeit wy 
from his ſkill in the ſciences, Was „ 
qualified for the purpoſe, 10 proce . 
under the convoy of thoſe Indians, ay 
which he had orders to ſurvey, if * 
down to its exit into the ſea; to a 
for fixing the latitudes and longitudes5 4 
nome maps and drawings both di It, © 
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| ccordingly ſet out from Prince of 
robe 8 Churehill-River; on December 7, 
nd on the 13th of June 1771 reached the 
'Mine-River, and found it all the way, even to 
into the ſea, incumbered with ſhoals and falls, 
dying itſelf into it over a dry flat of the ſhore, 
being then out, which ſeemed, by the edges 
e, to riſe about twelve or fourteen feet. T his 
account of the falls, will carry it but a very 
ay within the river's mouth, ſo that the water 
1 not in the Jeaſt brackiſh; Mr. Hearne is, 
F ſure of the place it empticd itſelf into being 
or a branch of it, by the quantity of whale- 
1 ſeal-ſkins which the Eſquimaux had at their 
nd alſo by the number of ſeals which he ſaw 
e ice, It appears by the map which Mr. 
drew of this {ingular journey, that the mouth 
opper-mine lies in lat. 72 deg. N. and long. 
W. from Churchill-River, that is, about 119 
of Greenwich. 

Hearne's journey back from the Copper-Mine 
chill, laſted till June 39, 1772; ſo that he was 
bpwards of a year and a half. The unparal- 
dſhips he ſuffered, and the eſſential ſervice he 
d, have met with a ſuitable recompence from 
lovers. This gentleman has been ſeveral years 
r of Prince of Wales's-Fort, on Churchill- 
where, in 1782, he was taken priſoner by the 
> but he afterwards returned to his ſtation. 
7 fee, from the particulars of this extenſive 
„that the continent of North-America ſtretch- 
Hudſon's-Bay, ſe far to the north-weſt, that 
re travelled near 1,300 miles before he ar- 
the ſea; and that the whole of his track to 
ward of 61 deg. N. lat. lay near 600 miles due 
the weſtern coaſt of Hudſon's-Bay ; at the 
e that his Indian guides were certain that a 
tot land ſtretched till further in the ſame 


A. 


"iy Climate, 1 ountains, Rivers, Animals, 
p © recuce, Lakes, [nhabitants, Government, and 


15 ; i i 
8 country, aſter its reduction by the Engliſh, 
1 e W . 8 2 r . - * 

| he O01. 17:6, was formed into a Britiſh 


Alle. rh D Od . 

I far þ 1ovince of Quebec. It is ſituated 
3 "1 deg. weſt long. and between 45 
S 201 at. its length is 600 miles, breadth 


Contains FA Pr 7 a , 
122,000 ſquare miles, It is bounded 


* 


curted worthy of notice in the courſe of his 


— 


on the north and eaſt, by New-Britain and Hudſon's- 
Bay ; on the ſouth, by Nova-Scotia, New-England, 
and New-York ; and on the weſt by unknown lands. 

All that vaſt tract on the back of the Britiſh ſettle- 
ments; from Canada and the Lakes, to the Pacific 
Ocean, which waſhes America on the weſt, is per- 
fectly unknown to us, no European having ever 
travelled thither. From the climate and ſituation 
of the country, it is ſuppoſed to be fruitful: it is 
inhabited by innumerable tribes of Indians, many of 
whom uſed to reſort to the great fair of Montfeal, 
even from the diſtance of 1000 miles, when that cit 
was in the hands of the French. In ſome of theſe 
inhoſpitable regions, their nights are ſrom one to ſix 
months, and the earth bound up in impenetrable 
ſnow ; ſo that the miſerable inhabitants live under- 
ground great part of the year; but when the ſun re- 
viſits them, they have a day of equal length. 

The climate of Canada varies greatly in this ex- 
tenſive tract; but along the banks of the river St. 
Laurence, it is prodigiouſly cold in winter, and ex- 
ceeding hot in ſummer, as moſt of thoſe parts of America 
commonly are, which do not lie too far to the north- 
ward. The relt of the country, as far it is known, 
being interſected with large woods, lakes, and rivers, 
is ſtill colder. Notwithſtanding the length and fe- 
verity of the winters here, the foil is in general very 
good, and in many parts affords a plealing view by its 
fertility, producing wheat, barley, rye, with many other 
ſorts of grain, fruits, and vegetables; tobacco is alſo 
much cultivated here, and thrives well. The ifle of 
Orlcans, near Quebec, and the lands upon the river 


St. Laurence, are remarkable for the richneſs of their 


foil; and the meadow grounds in Canada, which are 
well watered, yield excellent graſs, and breed vaſt 
numbers of great and ſmall cattle. 

Some authors aſſert, that ſilver has been found in 
the mountains of Canada : this may be true, but we 
do not find that any great advantage has hitherto been 
made by it. Near Quebec, however, is a fine lead- 
mine; and coals are found in great plenty here. 

The rivers in this province are very numerons, and 
many of them large, bold, and decp, running through 
a prodigious tract of territory. The principal are, the 
Outawais, St. John's, Seguinay, Deſprairies, and 
Trois Rivieres, but they are all ſwallowed by the 
river St. Laurence, which has its fource in the lake 
Ontario, and, after a courſe of near 750 miles, falls 
into the ſea at Cape Roſieres. It receives the Outawais 
at Montreal, forms ſeveral fine iſlands, and meets the 
tide above 400 miles from its mouth. It is navi- 
gable for large ſhips many miles above Quebec, 
and at Cape Roſieres, where it falls into the fea, it is 
above go miles in breadth, and is ſo deep, that, in the 
war of 1756, ſhips of the line contributed to reduce that 
capital. It has ſeveral falls or cataracts in its courſe, 
ſo that the navigation is interrupted 5; but the diffi- 
cultics might be cally ſurmounted, and the navigation 
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continued to Lake Ontario. In its progreſs it forms a 
great variety of bays, harbours, and iflands, many of 
them fruitful, and extremely pleaſant. The French 
(now ſubjects of Great-Britain) have a great many 
ſettlements made on its banks, where the ſoil is very 
fruitful, and all the neceſſaries of life may with very 
little trouble be procured. It is not improbable that 
Canada, and thoſe vaſt regions to the weſt, will be 
enabled of themſelves to carry on a conſiderable trade 
vpon the great lakes of freſh water which theſe coun- 
tries environ. 

Here are fine lakes; that of Ontario, which is the 
ſmalleſt, is not leſs than 200 leagues in circumference, 
and therefore larger than any other piece of freſh water in 
the old world. he lake Erie, or Oſwego, is longer, 
but not fo broad, and about the fame in extent. The 
lake Huron is much broader than either of the former, 
and about goo leagues in circuit. The lake Michigan 
is about equal to that of Huron in circumference, but 
narrower and longer; and Jake Superior far exceeds all 
the reſt. It has ſeveral large iſlands, and is not leſs than 
five hundred leagues in circumference, A ſmall flux and 
reflux have been obſerved, but not regulated by the courſe 
of the moon, but rifing and falling as it were inſtanta- 
neouſly ; the ſurface of the rocks near the banks being 
covered and uncovered ſeveral times in a quarter of an 
hour, even when a calm prevails, and the ſurface of the 
lake is ſmooth and level. They are all navigable by veſſels 
of very conſiderable burden, and all communicate with 
one another. The navigation is indeed {topped between 
lake Ontario and lake Erie, by the molt tremendous 
Cataract in the world, called the Falls of Niagara, 
The freight which connects the two lakes is here 
about two miles broad, but ſeparated by an itland into 
two ſtreams, the largeſt of which is about half a mile 
in breadth. This ſtream, which forms the grandeſt 
part of the cataract, is croſſed by a rock in the form 
of a half moon, trom which the water tumbles near 
160 feet perpendicularly. Imagination itſelf can hardly 


aint a more awful ſcene than this amazing ſheet of 


water hurled headlong from ſo great a height on the 
rocks below. The traveller is {truck with conſterna- 
tion at fo tremendous a fight, while his ears are deaf- 
enced with the prodigious roarings of the waters. The 
vapours ariſing from the cataract form a kind of cloud, 
or pillar of ſmoke, which in calm ſerene weather may 
be ſeen at a great diſtance; and when the ſpectator is 
in a proper poſition with regard to the ſun, this cloud 
or vapour exhibits a beautiful rainbow. The noiſe of 
this cataract 1s plainly heard at fifteen miles diſtance, 
Many beaſts and water-fowllofe their lives by attempt- 


ing to crols the river at the iſland already mentioned, 


where the {tream is extremely rapid, ſo that before 
they can reach the further ſhore, they are hurried over 
the precipice and dathed to pieces. Many of the In- 
dians have met with the ſame fate either by drunken- 
neſs, or want of care. Perhaps no place in the world 
is frequented by ſuch a number of eagles as are invited 


| 


| 


| conſequently with all the parts of Europe. 


' hither by the Carnage of deer, elks, 


adjacent countries are ſettled by a civilized a 


which theſe birds feed. Theſe lak 


es, Wha 


mercial people, muſt prove of the greateſt a 
the adjacent country indeed ſeems to hate ben 
by nature for the ſeat of a numerous and * 
* We have already obſerved, that th $ 

urence communicates with lake Ontaiy.; 
that river might be rendered navigable, a com 
tion would be opened with the Atlantic Ou 


As we are now entering upon the Cultivated; 
of Britiſh America, and as Canada is upon h 
of the United States, and contains almoſt alt 
ferent ſpecies of animals, wood, and vegeul 
are found in thefe colonies, we ſhall here ſpeak 


ers, | 


prov. T 


at ſome length, in order to avoid repetition in p. 
animals make the moſt curious and hitho ee 
intereſting part of the natural hiſtory of Cana * 
abounds in ſtags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, q bl 
wild cats, ferrets, weaſels, large grey ſquirdy KO 
and rabbits. In the ſouthern parts ol it x bo at 
great numbers of wild bulls, various kink; eter, | 
bucks, deer of a ſmall ſize, goats, wolves; aut 
the marſhes, lakes, and pools, throughout e ben 
are filled with beavers, of which remarkable Id affe 
ſome further account will doubtleſs be expel butt 

The beaver is near four feet in length, | pt the 
greatly reſembling that of a mountain rat. * 4. 
is long, the eyes ſmall, the ears ſhort, ru 0 
hairy on the outſide, but ſmooth within. ales 
particularly the fore ones, are ſhort, and the Tue e 
the fore feet ſtand obliquely, and are hollow l 920 
but the hind feet are flat, and furniſhed withu © 5 
or webs between the toes. The tail, which 0 
oval, is a foot in length, an inch thick, fox b be 
broad at the root, five in the middle, and tht E 1 
extremity. It is covered with ſcales, indentel | = 00 
a manner as to be ealily ſeparated after e "up 
the animal. The jaws are amazingly itrong. 3 
furniſhed with ten teeth, two inciſive and eg . 
They live from fifteen to twenty years, aud Os 
generally brings forth four young ones at a ur - 
an amphibious quadruped, never continues 4 Land 
of time in the water, but cannot exilt vl — gt 
quently bathing in it. | Beavers are of dice: } ;- | 
black, brown, white, yellow, and tray con. dex 
black and the white are the moſt valuadi. ble has 
of the beaver is of two kinds, the dry an0® S at ple 
the firſt is the ſkin before it has been ppt urſued. 
uſe, and the ſecond are the furs, ſer cept t 
being ſewed together, are worn by the on Then pu 


rub them over with unctuous ſubſtances * „ Whic 
them pliable, and at the ſame time gie! 4 
which is manufactured into hats, &c. „ 
proper for mixing with the dry fur, To 
Of late years both the Dutch and the -R 


diſcoyered the art of making excellent clas 
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nes, from the beaver fur. The ſkin is not | never known to attack a man, unleſs when wounded 
pcK1Nghs There is a carnivorous animal 


ly thing for which this animal is valuable; 8 
that uſeful drug called caſtoreum, 9 age 
formed by nature for this purpoſe only, in the 

ut of the belly. The fleſh of the beaver is 
in exceeding good eating; the tail is 1 
oft delicious diſh that can be imagined. he 

of theſe animals in erecting their huts, and 
ing againſt the approach of winter, is ſo amazing, 
e ſavages ſuppoſe them rational creatures, Who 
ocieties, and are governed by a leader or chief, 
emſelves. It mult indeed be allowed, that the 
accounts given of this animal by ingenious 
rs, the manner in which it contrives its habita- 
ovides food to ſerve during the winter, and 
in proportion to the continuance and ſeverity of 
luſſicient to ſhew the near approaches of inſtinct 
\n, and even, in ſome inſtances, the ſuperiority 
former, The Americans have two or three 
t ways of taking beavers; they ſometimes ſhoot 
nd at others take them in traps, which laſt method 
efer, becauſe it does not damage the ſkin. There 
winutive ſpecies of beaver, called the muſk-rat, 
reſembles that animal in every reſpect. but the 
Id affords a very ſtrong mutk. 


ut their appearance 1s much the ſame ; the body 
red with a black wool, which 1s very valuable, 
hide is as ſoft and pliant as chamois leather, 
excecding ſtrong, that the Indian bucklers, 
pre made of it, are almoſt proof againſt a muſket 
he elk is of the ſize of a horſe or mule, and 
Ir a mixture of light grey and dark red. They 
in cold climates, where, during the winter, they 
on the bark of trees. When this animal is 


y on his purſuers, and trampling them to death. 
ent this, the hunter throws his clothes to him, 
le the deluded animal ſpends his fury on theſe, he 
bper meaſures to kill him. Wolves are exceeding 
h Canada, but they afford the fineſt furs in all 
ptry. The black foxes are alſo very uncommon 
highly valued. Thoſe of other colours are 
; and ſome on the Upper Miſſiſſippi are of a 
pour, and very beautiful. The Canadian wood- 
Wc") is likewile of a fine filver colour, is as large 
dle European rat, and has a fine buſhy tail : 
ale has a bag under her belly, which ſhe opens 

S at pleafure 3 and here the conceals her young 
urſued. The pole-cat of Canada is entirely 
Neept the tip of the tail, which is as black as 
hen purſued, he lets fly his urine to annoy the 
„ Which, it is ſaid, infects the air for a quar- 
league round: hence he is called by the inha- 
de devil sbrat, or the ſtinkard. There are two 
cars in this country; one of a reddiſh, and 
© a black colour; but the firſt is the moſt 
5. Ihe bear is not naturally fierce ; for he is 


buffalo of Canada is larger than that of Eu- 


he becomes very violent; ſometimes ſpringing - 


—e— 


— 


* 


or opprelled by hunger, 
found here, called the Carcajou, which is of the cat 
kind, with a tail of ſuch prodigious length, that Char- 
levoix declares he has twilted it ſeveral times round his 
body. It is ſaid that this animal, winding himſelf 
about a tree, will dart from thence upon the elk, twiſt 
its ſtrong tail round its body, and tear open its threat 
in an inſtant. There are three ſorts of ſquirrels, in 
Canada; one of which is called the flying ſquitrel; it 
has, however, no wings; but on each ſide a looſe ſkin, 
extending from the fore to the hind feet, to which it is 
connected. This the creature can ſtretch out like a 
ſail, and the air which it contains, buoys him up in 
ſuch a manner, that he can leap from tree to tree forty 
paces aſunder. This little animal is eaſily tamed, and 
very lively, except when allcep, which is often the 
caſe; and he puts up wherever he can find a place, in 
one's ſleeve, pocket, or muff; he firit pitches on his 
maſter, whom he will diſtinguiſh among twenty per- 
ſons. The Canadian roe-buck is a domeſtic aninil; 
and the porcupine not fo large as a middiing-fized dog. 
We have been thus circumſtantial in our deęſcription o 
theſe animals, becauſe in their furs conſiſt the chief 
commerce of the country, and to theſe we owe the 
materials for many of our manufactures. 

The foreſts of Canada contain two kinds of eagles, 
the largeit oi which have a white head and neck, but 
the others are entirely grey. The falcons, goſhawks, 
and tercels, are exactly the ſame as in Europe. The 
partridges are red, grey, and black, with long tails, 
which they ſpread out like à fan, and make a fine ap- 
pearance : woodcocks are very ſcarce, but ſnipes and 
water-fowl are exceeding plentiful. Twenty-two diſ- 
ferent ſpecies. of ducks are found in Canada, and a 
great number of ſwans, turkeys, geeſe, buſtards, tea, 
water-hens, cranes, and other large water-fowl ; but 
they are always at a diſtance from the inhabited part:of 
the country. A Canadian raven is by ſome writers 
affirmed to eat as well as a pullet, and an owt better. 
T hruſhes and goldfinches, reſembling thoſe of Europe, 
are found here; but the chief ſinging- bird of Canada 
is the white bird, a ſpecies of ortolan, very ſhewy, and 
remarkable for proclaiming the return of ſpring. The 
wood-pecker is a beautiful bird, but far excceded by 
the fly-bird, which is ſuppoſed to be equalled by none 
of the feathered tribe; with all his plumage he is not 
larger than a cock-chater, and makes a noiſe with his 
wings like the humming of a large fly: his legs are not 
thicker than a {mall needle ; and from his bill, which 
is of the ſame ſize, a fmall ſting proceeds, with which 
he pierces the flowers, and, by that means, nouriſhes 
himſelf with the juice: the head of the male is adorned 
with a beautiful black tuft ; his breaſt is red, his belly 
white ; his back, wings, and tail, green, while ſpecks 
of gold, ſcattered all over the plumage, add greatly to 
its beauty; and an almoſt imperceptible down produces 
the moſt delightful ſhades that can be imagined. 
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The vaſt rivers and lakes in this country, particularly 


that of St. Laurence, contain a prodigious variety of 


fiſh, among which are ſea-wolves, ſea-cows, porpoiſes, 
the lencornet, the goberque, ſalmon trouts, turtles, 
lobſters, the chaouraſou, the achigau, the gilt-head, 
and ſturgeon. The ſeal, or ſea-wolf, ſo called from 
its howling, is an amphibious creature, and very large; 
ſome of them are ſaid to weigh 2,000 pounds: a 
deſcription of it will be given in our account of 
Greenland. The ſea-cow is larger than the ſea-wolf, 
but reſembles it in figure : it has two teeth of the thick- 
neſs and length of a man's arm, which, when full grown, 
have the appearance of horns, and are very fine ivory. 
Some of the porpoiſes caught in the river St. Laurence 
are ſaid to yield an hogſhead of oil, and waiſtcoats are 
made 'of their ſkins, which, beſides the excellent 
property of being exceeding ſtrong, are muſket- 
proof. The lencornet is a ſpecies of cuttle-fiſh, of an 
oval figure: there are two forts of them, which differ 
only in ſize, ſome being as large as a hogſhead, and 
others only a foot long ; but the latter only are caught, 
which is done by torch-light. The chaouraſou is 
an armed fiſh, reſembling a pike, and covered with 
fcales proof againſt a dagger: ſome of them are above 
five feet long, and about the thickneſs of a man's 
thigh: the colour is a ſilver grey, and there grows 
under the mouth a long bony ſubſtance, ragged at the 
edges. This creature lives upon birds; to procure 
which, he conceals himſelf among the reeds, in ſuch 
a manner, that nothing of him can be ſeen but the 


above weapon, which he holds erect above the ſurface 


of the water. The fowls, miſtaking it for a withered 


reed, perch upon it; but they are no ſooner ſettled, 


than the fiſh opens his mouth, and darts fo ſuddenly on 
the prey, that it ſeldom eſcapes. The goberque has 
the taſte and ſmell of a ſmall cod. The ſturgeon is 


from eight to twelve feet long, and proportionably 


thick; but there is a ſmall ſpecies, the fleſh of which 
is very delicate. Some of the rivers breed a kind of 
crocodile, that differs in no material reſpe& from thoſe 
The achigau and the gilt-head are fiſh 
peculiar to the river St. Laurence, 

Canada furniſhes a variety of reptiles, among which 
the rattle-ſnake is the moſt remarkable. Some of theſe 
are as big as a man's leg, and long in proportion: but 
the moſt remarkable part of this animal is the tail, 
conſiſting of ſeveral hollow joints, in each of which is 
a ſmall round bone, that makes a rattling noiſe as the 
creature moves, and ſeems deſigned by Providence to 
give notice of its approach: it is aſſerted by authors, 
that a joint is added to this rattle every year. The bite 
of this ſnake is mortal, if the root of the rattle-ſnake 
plant, or ſome other ſpecific, is not immediately ap- 
plied to the wound. The above plant is a ſovereign 
antidote againſt the poiſon, and grows in all places 
where the ſnake is found: it is either pounded or 
chewed, and applied to the wound as a plaſter. This 
creature, however, ſeldom bites paſſengers unleſs trod 


—— 


top of this tree, which, if ſhaken in a mor 


| upon, or otherwiſe provoked, 
elteem its fleſh a great delicacy, often jw 
when thus purſued, if it has but a little in 
ver, it folds itſelf round, placing its head a 
and then darts itſelf with the utmoſt viole | 
its ie, e who receives the bite with 1 
calmneſs, aſſured of an immediate cure by 
root, 

Such lands as have been properly cul 
Canada, yield large and rich crops of Ind 
barley, rye, and other grain. Al] Kinds of fa 
in France, even melons and grapes, are produg 
and alſo the hop plant. The meadow grou | 
are well watered, yield excellent graſs, and! 
bers of great and ſmall cattle. 

The greateſt foreſts in the world are in thewy 
parts of North America, which are a contingl 
not planted by the hands of men, and in all 
as old as the world itſelf. Nothing can he ag 
nificent to the fight : the trees loſe themſtls 
clouds, and their prodigious variety of ſpec 
be numbered. The foreſts of Canada, wi 
amazingly extenſive, contain alſo a valt varied 
among which are two ſorts of pines, the whit 
red; three forts of afſh-trees, the free, the 
and the baſtard ; three forts of walnut-trees, f 
the ſoft, and the ſmooth ; the male and fem 
white and red elms, and poplars. The lm 
dians hollow the red elms into canoes, ſome d 
made out of one piece, will contain twenty 
About November the bears and wild cats tak 
habitations in the hollow elms, and remanl 
April. Here are alſo found cherry-trees, pl 
the vinegar- tree, the fruit of which, infa 
makes excellent vinegar ; the white-thorn, 
tree, the pod of which contains a very fi 
cotton: ſeveral tufts of flowers are produt 
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the dew falls off, produce honey that may 
into ſugar; the ſun-plant, and an aquate d 
atoca, the fruit of which is often made int 
lent confection. | 
The inhabitants on the banks of the fe 
rence, above Quebec, were very numero 
late war; but the number of French 1 
ſettled in this province cannot be ptecileſ 
though they are ſuppoſed to be upon Wh 
Canada and Labrador wgre ſuppoſed, in thef 
to contain about 130,000 inhabitants. 
tribes of Indians in Canada are almd 
the moſt conſiderable at preſent are, the Inj 
Hurons, Miamis, Nokes, Oumams 
Sakis, Illinois, Oubaches, Otters ol my 
nois, Sioux, Atliniboils, and Chriſtina laid o 
people are obſerved to decreale in pope f ater 
the Europeans are molt numerous, 9" propor 
the immoderate uſe of ſpirituous 1B 1 


ian 


they are excelliyely fond. 
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ot contain any remarkable towns, 


3 Saen efforts have been made for 


very conſi 8 | 
ko this extenſive country. 


ebec, Trois Rivieres, and Montreal. 


; the confluence of the rivers St. 
3 RO Chl, or the Little River, about 
les from the ſea. It is built on a rock com- 
partly of marble and partly of ſlate, The town 
ed into two parts, called the Upper and Lower 
The fortifications, though not regular, are 


s a noble work; in the church of the Urſeline 
the tomb of Monſ. Montcalm, who command- 


fell that young hero Wolfe, who com- 
1 The 11 55 which ſrom the ſea 
s four or five leagues broad, narrows on a ſud- 
about a mile in width. The harbour is flanked 
baſtions, raiſed twenty-five feet from the ground, 
b about the height of the tides at the time of the 
mit is ſafe, commodious, and about five fathom 
From Quebec to Montreal, in failing up the 
Laurence, the eye is entertained with beauti- 
ſcapes, the banks deing in many places bold 
p, and ſhaded with lofty trees, and in others 
d with villages, of which there are alſo many 
lands, wherewith the channel of the river is 
ſed After paſſing the Richlieu-Iſlands, in 
mer months, the air becomes ſo mild and tem- 
that the traveller thinks himſelf tranſported 
other climate. 

town called Trois Rivieres, or Three Rivers, 
t halt way between Quebec and Montreal, and 


about a quarter of a mile below it, where they 
the river St. Laurence. It is much frequented 
Wal nations of Indians, who come hither with 
rs and peltry. The adjacent country is plea- 
d fertile in corn, fruits, &. A conſiderable 
of handſome houſes ſtand on both ſides the 
It gives name to a diſtrict. 
treal ſtands at the foot of a mountain, in an 
en leagues in length, and almoſt four in breadth, 
dy the river St. Laurence. While the French 
| Canada, both the city and iſland of Montreal 
pate property, and were ſo well improved, 
whole iland was a delightful ſpot, producing 
ing necetlary for Ahe conveniences of life. 
town has been in the hands of the Engliſh, 
uttered extremely by fire. When reduced by 
Amherſt, it was of an oblong form, well 
and ſurrounded by a wall flanked by eleven 
| Which ſerve initead of baſtions. 
, aid out, and the houſes built in a very hand- 
zuter. The ditch is about eight feet deep, 
Proportiouable vreadth, but dry. The forti- 
ze deen much improved by the Engliſh. 


dec, the capital of all Canada, and the ſee of a 


ts name from three rivers which join their 


The ſtreets 


The principal places 


The fort, or citadel, in which the governor 


French, and was killed at the battle of Quebec; 


* 


— 


The governor's palace is a large fine building. The 
general hoſpital, and many elegant villas, decorate the 
adjacent country, which produces all the vegetables of 
Europe. 


Reſpecting the government of Quebec, it will be 


neceſſary to obſerve, that the French, before the war 


of 1756, were very agreeably ſituated, being free from all 
taxes, and having full liberty to hunt, fiſh, fell timber, 
and to ſow and plant as much land as they could culti- 
vate; and their rights and privileges were continued to 
them by the capitulation, when the country was reduced 
by the Engliſh. But by an act paſſed in 1774, his 
Majeſty was impowered to appoint a council, from 
ſeventeen to twenty-three perſons, reſident at Quebec, 
for managing the affairs of the province, who were 
veſted with authority to make ordinances for the peace, 
welfare, and good government thereof. By this act, 
all matters of controverſy relative to property and civil 
rights are to be determined by the French laws of 
Canada; and the inhabitants are not only allowed to 
profeſs the Romiſh religion, but the Popith clergy are 
inveſted with a right to claim and attain their accuſ- 
tomed dues from thoſe of the ſame religion. This 
law gave great offence to many perſons both in England 
and America, and is thought to have contributed in a 
eat meaſure towards ſpreading a ſpirit of diſaffection 
to the Britiſh government in the colonies. The city 
of London objected in ſtrong terms to the paſſing of 
the bill into a law, declaring, that they conceived it to 
be entirely ſubverſive of the great fundamental princi- 
ples of the Britiſh conſtitution, &c. and in one of the 
petitions of the American congreſs to the king, they 
remonſtrated, that by the Quebec act, the limits of 
that province were extended, the Engliſh laws aboliſhed, 
and the French laws reſtored, whereby great numbers 
of Britiſh freemen were ſubjected to the latter; and 
that an abſolute government, and the Roman Catholic 
religion, were allo eſtabliſhed by that act, throughout 
thoſe vaſt regions that border on the weſterly and 
northerly boundaries of the free Proteſtant Engliſh 
ſettlements. But notwithſtanding every argument and 
petition brought in oppoſition to this obnoxious bill, 
it paſſed both houſes, received the royal aſſent, andnow 
ſublilts as a law in full force throughout the province. 
Our ſettlements in North America were ſecured by 
expeiling the French, and at the ſame time the in- 
habitants enabled to attend more cloſely to agriculture, 
and the improvement of that. country. While the 
important conqueſt of Canada removed a rival power 
from that part of North America, it put us in the fole 
poſſe ſſion of the fur and peltry trade, he uſe and im- 
portance of which is well known to the manutacturers 
ot Great-Britain,' and enables us to extend the ſcale of 
a general commerce. . : 
The nature of the climate is ſeverely cold in winter, 
and the people manutacturivg nothing, points out 
what Canada principally wai:'s from Europe; wine, 
or rather rum, cloth, chiefly of che coarſer kind, linen, 
and 
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variety of ſavage nations. 


vain. 


And what is very remarkable, many 
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and wrought iron. The Indian trade requires rum, 


tobacco, a ſpecies of duffil blankets, guns, powder, balls 
and flints, kettles, hatchets, toys, and trinkets of all 


| kinds. 


While the French were in poſſeſſion of this country, 


the Indians ſupplied them with peltry ; and the French 
had traders, who, in the manner of the original in- 
' habitants, traverſed the vaſt lakes and rivers in canoes, 


with incredible induſtry and patience, carrying their 


goods into the remoteſt parts of America, and trafficked 


Wich nations entirely unknown to any other Europeans. 


But their trade with theſe "diſtant people was not the 
only ſervice they did their country, they habituated the 


Indians to commerce, and induced them to vilit the 


French in their ſettlements. Accordingly, people from 

all parts, even to the diſtance of a thouſand miles, re- 
paired to the French fair at Montreal, which began in 
June, and laſted near three months. Many ſolemnities 


were obſerved on this occaſion, guards were placed, 
and the governor himſelf afhſted to preſerve order, 
in ſuch a concourſe of people, compoſed of ſo great a 
But it often happened 


that all attempts uſed to preſerve tranquillity were 1n 


The Indians are ſo remarkably fond of ſpirituous 


liquors, that they often give all their merchandiſe for a 
* ſmall quantity of brandy; but, reflecting on their folly, 


are. exaſperated, and foment riots and diſturbances. 
of the Indian 


nations actually paſſed by our ſettlement at Albany in 


the province of New-York, and continued their journey 


250 miles turther to Montreal, in order to purchaſe the 
very ſame commodities: from the French, which they 
might have had from the Englith at Albany at a much 
cheaper rate; the French themſelves having before 
ans OF thoſe goods from the Engliſh merchants 
ſettled in that country. So great an aſcendency had 
the French, by their polite behaviour and inſinuating 
addreſs, gained over the minds of the Indians. 

Since we have been poſſeſſed of the whole country 
of Canada, our trade with that country employs thirty- 
four ſhips, and 400 ſeamen. The exports from thence, 
at an average of three years, in ſkins, furs, ginſeng, 
ſnake-root, capillaire, and wheat, amounted to 105,500l. 
and the imports from Great-Britain, conſiſting of a 


great variety of articles, are computed at nearly the 
ſame ſum. 
the importance of this trade, which not only ſupplies 
us with unmanufactured materials, indiſpenſably ne— 
ceſſary in many articles of our commerce, but alſo 
takes in exchange the manufactures of our own 
country, or the productions of our other ſettlements in 

the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 


It is unneceſſary to make any remarks on 


There are certain inconveniencies, proceeding from 


natural cauſes, which the trade and peopling of Canada 
are liable to, that no attention whatever will be ſuf— 
ficient to overcome; one of theſe is, the ſeverity of the 
winter, which is ſo exceſſive from December to April, 
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render it difficult for very large ſhips a 


cident, too often accompanied with illus 


that the greateſt rivers are frozen-over. ff 
often lies on the ground to the th ofa 
feet, even in hols ay of the con! 
ſituated three degrees of London, and 17 J 
latitude of Paris. The falls in the river gl 
below Montreal, are another inconveniq 


that emporium of inland commerce; 
300 to 400 tons arrive there every yet 
will evidently appear, that our communi 
Canada, and the immenſe regions beyonllh 
ways be interrupted in winter, till road py 
that can be travelled on with ſafety from 
who often commence hoſtilities againſt us 
previous notice; and theſe ſavage poople, 
provocation, frequently commit the mot 
for a long time with impunity, But wil 
barities and depredations have at leu 
reſentment of the Engliſh, they will e 
a peace, which they know we alwaysmal 
this being obtained, they promiſe it [ſhall 
long as the ſun and moon: hereupag 
ceflation of hoſtilities takes place, till ſon 


ceived from our traders; gives them a 
for renewing their cruelties-and inſults 
bouring ſettlements. 1 

The reader is referred to our general 
America, for the hiſtory of this proving 
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NOVA-SCOTIA, ox NEW 80 


Boundaries, Situation, Extent, River 


Praduce, Exports, Ot, 


HIS country, by the French calle 

the bay of St. Laurence and the Atl 
on the eaſt; the ſame ocean, on the loullf 
St. Laurence, on the north; and Canal 
England, on the welt. It is ſituated bet 
and 67th degrees of eaſt long. and ny 
and 49th of north latitude being about, 
long, and 250 broad. This province aug 
two governments in 1784. That za 
Brunſwick is bounded, on the weltwaray 
of St. Croix river, by the ſame river 16 
by a line drawn due north from thence 4 
boundary of Quebec; to the northnany 
boundary as far as the weſtern extremly 
Chaleurs; to the eaſtward, by the ſaid | 
of St. Laurence te the bay called Bay J 
ſouth, by a line in the centre of cen 
from the ſaid river St. Croix, 0 the W 
Muſquat river, by the ſaid river 99 
from thence by a due line acroſs he Wl 
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Ferte, to join the eaſtern lot above deſcribed : all 
within ſix leagues of the coaſt being included 
> limits. The rivers and lakes are very nu- 

Of the former, the moſt conſiderable are 
f St. John, Paſſamagnadi, Penobſcot, and St. 
which run from north to ſouth, and fall into 
y of Fundy; and thoſe of Riſgouche, and 
t, which run from welt to eaſt, and fall into 
F of St. Laurence; and that of Chebucto, which 
do the Atlantic. OF the latter, thoſe called 

and Freneuſe are very large; but there are 
which have not yet received any particular 

The river St. Laurence forms the northern 


eat part of this country conſiſts of the peninſula 
formed by the Bay of Fundy, Chenigto, and 
Bay ; all the coaſt of which, from Cape Sable on 
to Cape Canſo on the eaſt, is ined with ſhoals 
Beſides the bays above mentioned, there is a 
mber of others all along the coalt, particularly 
Chaleurs, and Chedibucto, on the north-ecatt ; 
of Iſlands, Chebucto, and La Here, on the 
and the Bay of Annapolis, on the ſouth-fide of 
of Fundy. In theſe bays, and other parts of 
% are many fine roads and havens. The chief 
are thoſe of Roſieres and Gaſpẽ on the north- 
apes Portage, Ecoumenac, Tourmentin, Port, 
prgery, and Canſo, on the eaſt ; Capes Blanco, 
heodore, Dore, la Heve, and Negro, on the 
Cape Sable, and Cape Fourche, on the ſouth- 


gh this country is ſituated within the tem- 
one, its climate is rather unwholeſome, which 
ally aſcribed to the ſudden tranſition from heat 
which is found in this part of America; a 


ble heat, without the intervening refreihing 
bl ſpring and autumn; beſides this, the air is 
ly rendered inſufferably moiſt by fogs that 
om off the ſea, and ſometimes in an inſtant 
every object in an obſcure gloom. 
lol of Nora-Scotia is not more favourable to 
dn than the climate is to health, the whole 
deing almoſt a continued foreſt. The timber 
Rely proper for ſhip-building, and produces 
d tar, Great improvements are ſaid to be 
In the new ſettlements and the Bay of Fundy : 
quantity of land hath been cleared, which 
kh and ihip-loads of excellent malts 
. = ſhipped for England. Agriculture, 
1. 8 ; y the Engliſh ſettlers, has hitherto 
3 Ss. As the ſoil is in general thin and 
3 5 It produces is of a ſhrivelled kind, 
C \ a intermixed with a cold ſpongy 
th 3 however, ſome tracts in the penin- 
Ar ward, which are not inferior to th 
2 ; and the foil is for the 
ine produce of hemp and flax. 


onths cold being ſometimes ſucceeded by in- 
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ſent there at different times, 
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The animals found here are in common the ſame 
with thoſe of the other American provinces, deer, 
beavers, otters, &c wild fowl, and all ſpecies of game. 
European quadrupeds, and fowls, which have been 
likewiſe ſucceed, and 
multiply prodigiouſly, At the cloſe of March the 
fiſn begin to ſpawn, when they enter the rivers in 
ſuch ſhoals as are incredible. Herrings come up in 
April, and ſturgeon and falmon in May. 
moſt valuable appendage to Nova-Scotia is the coaſt 
of Cape Sables, along which is a ſeries of cod-fiſhing 
banks, and excellent harbours. 

This country, unpromiſing as it is, and neglected 
for the more delightful tracts to the ſouthward, was 
one of the firſt European ſettlements on the continent 
of North America. The firlt grant of lands in it 
vere made by James I. to his ſecretary Sir William 
Alexander, from whom it obtained the name of Nova- 
Scotia, or New Scotland. Since. that period it has 
often changed maſters, from one private pr prtietor to 
another, and from the French to the Engliih back- 
wards and forwards. Before the French attemnored 
any ſettlement in Canada, they had fixed themſclves 
in Nova-Scotia; and certainly their induſtry and 
vigour, while they were in poſſeſſion of this province, 
deferve applauſe ; for though they had infinitely more 


difficulties to ſtruggle with than the Englith have at 


reſent, they not only ſubſiſted with very little af- 
liſtance from Europe, but alſo increaſed exceedingly. 
But the province being confirmed to the Englith by 
the treaty of Utrecht, and experience during a long 
war having convinced them of the impropriety of 
ſuffering a colony of the enemy to remain here, a 
reſolution was taken, in the year 1749, to form 2 
ſettlement in this province at the expence of the 
overnment. Accordingly. gooo families were tran- 
ſported into Nova-Scotia, A town was erected on 
the bay of ChebuQo, and called Halifax, in honour 
of the late Earl of that name, to whoſe wiſdom and 
care we owe this ſettlement, The town of Halifax 
is very commodiouſly ſituated for the hihery, and has a 
communication with moſt parts of the province, 
either by land-carriage, the ſea, or navigable rivers, 
with an excellent harbour, capable of receiving tine 
largeſt ſhips of war, and where they may ride with 
the utmoſt ſafety in all winds. This town has a very 
flouriſhing appearance, when all the difficulties at- 
tending an infant ſettlement in this cold climate are 
conſidered. It is large and well built. It has a good 
entrenchment of timber, ſtrengthened with a fort of 
the ſame materials, ſo as to be in little danger, at leaſt 
from an Indian enemy. Three regiments are ſtationed 
here to protect the inhabitants from the inſults of the 
ſavages, whoſe reſentment, however excited, has been 
found implacable againſt the Engliſh. T he number 
of inhabitants is ſaid to amount to hfteen or fixteen 
thouſand, who live very comfortably by the trade they 
carry on in furs and naval ſtores, by their fiheries, 
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and its being the reſidence of the governor, and the 
garriſon. 

Formerly the chief town in this province was called 
Annapolis-Royal; but, though once the capital, it is a 
ſmall place, wretchedly fortihed, worſe built, and very 
thinly inhabited. There have been ſtationed here, 
ever ſince the reign of Queen Anne, the remains of a 
regiment very little recruited. But though this place 


1 2 


produce of the fiſhery, which will prove 

beneficial to both countries. The while ,,. 
of Nova-Scotia, with the iſlands adjoinin 1 
puted at 30, 00. This ſettlement being 
infancy, we can form no exact eſtimate 0 , 
utility, which, with its own proſperity and * 
future, will in a great meaſure depend on the 
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never flourithed, it ſtands on one of the beſt harbours 
in North America, capable of containing 1900 veſſels 
at anchor, in the utmolt ſecurity : it is protected by a 
fort and garriſon. St. John's is a new ſettlement at 
the mouth of the river of that name, that falls into the 
Bay of Fundy on the weſt ſide. 

The emigration of loyaliſts from the United States 
to this province, fince the concluſion of the American 
war, hath been very great. New towns have been 
erected by them; but particularly at Port Roſeway, 
where a city named Shelburne now ſtands, which ex- 
tends two miles on the water ſide, and one mile back, 
having wide ſtreets, which croſs each other at right 
angles. Woe are told it contains above gooo in- 
habitants, excluſive of what is ſtyled the Black Town, 
which ſtands about a mile from Shelburne, and is 
ſeparated from it by a ſmall freſh-water river; this 
town is inhabited by 1200 free blacks, who ſerved on 
the king's fide during the war. The harbour is deep, 
capacious, and ſecure, and the tide hath a great File 
and fall. 

Thoſe loyaliſts who apply for land, obtain it in pro- 
portion to the property they poſſeſſed before the 
troubles commenced, allowing for ſuch as have fa- 
milies to provide for. The governor lately appointed 
over New Brunſwick is impowered, it is ſaid, in his 
inſtructions, to“ grant, without fee or reward, to ſuch 
reduced officers as ſerved in his provincial corps, 
during the late war in North America, and who hall 
perſonally apply for the fame, the following quantities 
of lands, ſubject, at the expiration of ten years, to the 
ſame quit-rents as other lands are ſubject to in the 
province of Nova-Scotia, as alſo ſubject to the ſame 
conditions of cultivation and improvement ; that is to 
ſay, Lo every perfon having the rank of a held officer, 
goco acres; to every captain, 2009 acres; and to 
every ſubaltern, 10co acres.” The fame proportion 
of land is allotted to the reduced othcers of the 
navy. 

The principal exports from Great-Britain to this 
country, conſiſt of woollen and linen cloth, and other 
neceſſaries for wear, of fithing tackle, and rigging 
for ſhips. Our exports, at an average of three years, 
before the new ſettlements, amounted to about 26, 500l. 
The only articles we can get in exchange are timber, 
and the roduce of the hihery, which, at a like average, 
amount to about 38, 900l. The late increaſe of in- 
habitants induces us to ſuppoſe that they will erect 
ſaw mills, and endeavour to ſupply the Weſt-India 
iſlands with lumber of every kind, and likewiſe the 


but ſhall only mention, that on the 4th of July 


and wiſe conduct of the inhabitants, 
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CHAP, . 
Tux UNITED STATES or AMR 


Account of their Confederatinn, 


UR readers will find an account, in our pr 

the principal tranſactions in the hiſtory of 
Britain, of the riſe, progreſs, and moſt tend 
events of that war, between Great-Britain a 
American colonies, which at length tering 
the eſtabliſhment of the United States of An 
and therefore need not repeat them in this 


the Thirteen American provinces, by a folz 
and declaration, renounced their allegiance 
Britiſh crown, contracted a reciprocal treaty oft 
and friendſhip for their common defence, | 
maintenance of their liberties, and for their 
and mutual advantage, &c. and from thattin 
ſidered themſelFes as Free and Independent 
and have been recognized as ſuch by all the bel 
powers. Each of the colonies, however, rela 
themſelves alone the excluſive right of 8 
their internal government, and of framing la 
matters not included in the articles of conſe 
but every ſtate is to abide by the determind 
the United States in Congreſs aſſembled, ind 
tions which are ſubmitted to them by the i 
ration. Delegates from each »ſtate are to 0 
Congreſs, on the firſt of Novemver in eich 
for managing the general intereſts. Ou tle] 
January 1778, the French king concluded! 
of. amity and commerce with the Thictees 
Colonies of America, as Independent Yi 
April 19th, 1782, Holland acknowledged 8 
ſuch ; and on the goth of November 1792, 
articles were ſigned at Paris, by the Britich * 
can commiſſioners, in which his Brita: 
acknowledged the Thirteen Colonies 9 
Sovereign, and Independent States; and 11 
were afterwards ratified by a defigitive "HY 
February zth, 178g, Sweden acknovlelgnt 
ſuch; on the 25th of the ſame month, Ft 
March 1783, Spain; and Rutla, in Jul) . 
By the report of the committee appr 
Congreſs for that purpoſe, the forcigh 11 
United States, incurred by the late Wi * 
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nce, amounted to 7,885,085 dollars; 
elle debt to 34,115,290 3 the total of 
t 45. 6d. each, is equal to 9,450,084]. ſterling; 
tereſt at ſix per cent, is 567, o fl. On the 
ad the coſt of the war to Great-Britain 
ately computed at 115,654,9141. and the 


L burthen by it, ſince January 1775, 15 
bl, During this ever-to-be-lamented war, 


or America, according to authentic eſtimates, 
he ſword and in priſon 80,000 men; and the 
of Britiſh ſoldiers killed in the ſervice 
to 43,633 men, according to the returns 
York. | 


— ——_— — ; 


- 
| Boundaries, Extent, Diviſions, Rivers, Climate, 
re, Mines, Animals, Natives, Laws, Religion, 
k Commerce, Manifactures, and Government, 


country is ſituated between 41 and 49 deg. 
lat. and between 67 and 74 of welt long. 
d miles in length, and 200 in breadth; and 
on the north-caſt by Nova- Scotia; on the 
New York; on the caſt, by the Atlantic 
and on the weſt by Canada. 


SIONS, ProvixcCes, CHI Towns. 


b-divifion ; 
. New Hampſhire. . . . . Portſmouth. 


lle diviſion . Maſſachuſet's colony. . . Boſton. 
Lavition. .. Rhode-Ifland, &c... .. . Newport. 


diviſion. . .. Connecticut ar er op 


ncipal rivers in this country are Connecticut, 


Patuxet, Menimack, Piſcataqua, Saco, Caſco 
tk, Penobſcot, or Pentagonet, ; 
olt remarkable bays and harbours are thoſe 
y Plymouth, Rhode-Ifland, and Providence 
$ Monument-Bay, Weit Harbour, formed 


Re of Cape Cod ; Boſton harbour, Piſ- 


aſco-Bay. 
ef Capes are, Ca 
pe Nettick, 
Small-Point. 


landing New Þ 
ew ' 
arer the > England is ſituated near ten 


een the mother-country, yet 
. . , and continues longer, than 
Wi place. 8 i extremely hot, and even 
ag LR under the ſame parallel 
ey cle Pace 5 FRO months, however, the 
. Clear, Which renders the country ſo 


pe Cod, Marble-Head, Cape 
Cape Porpus, Cape Elizabeth, 


bat 
\ has reported tO 29 


grce better with Engliſh 
ac American provinces. 
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The length of their day at Boſton, in ſummer and 
winter, is pretty nearly the ſame as in London. 

With reſpect to the ſoil, all the lands on the eaſtern 
ſhore of America are moſtly low, and in ſome parts 
ſwampy ; but further back they riſe into hills. The 
north-eaſt parts of New England are rocky and moun- 
tainous, and the earth ſhallow. Near Maſſachuſet's- 
Bay, the ſoil is black, and as rich as in any part of 
England ; and here the firſt planters found the graſs 
above three feet high. The oil of the uplands is leſs 
fruitful, being a mixture of ſand and gravel, inclining 
to clay: the low grounds abound in meadows and pal- 
tures: they commonly allot about two acres to the 
maintemance of a cow. The beſt meadows produce 
about a ton of hay to the acre; ſome produce two 
tons ; but the hay is rank and ſour. 

European grain has not been cultivated here with 
much ſucceſs. The wheat is very ſubject to be 
blaſted ; the barley is a hungry grain, and the oats are 
lean and chaffy: but the Indian corn, which makes 
the food of the common people, flouriſhes here in 
high perfection. The New England people not only 
make bread of this grain, but malt, and brew it into 
beer, which is not contemptible, though their common 
drink is cyder and ſpruce-beer; the latter is made of 
the tops of the ſpruce fir, with the addition of a ſmall 
quantity of molaſſes. They alſo raiſe in New England 
a large quantity of flax and hemp: all the fruits of Old 
England come to great perfection here, particularly 
peaches and apples, It is not unuſual to ſee ſeven or 
eight hundred fine peaches on a ſingle tree; and ſeven 
barrels of cyder have, in one ſeaſon, been preſſed from 
the fruit of a ſingle apple-tree. 

This country is chiefly diſtinguiſhed for the variety 
and excellence of its timber; particularly oak, aſh, 
pine, fir, cedar, elm, cypreſs, beech, walnut, cheſnut, 
hazel, ſaſſafras, ſumach, and other woods, uſed in 
dyeing or tanning leather, carpenters work, and ſhip- 
building. The oak is thought to be inferior to that 
of the mother- country; but the firs are of prodigious 
height and bulk, and furniſh the royal navy of Eng- 
land with maſts and yards: they alſo extract from 
them conſiderable quantities of pitch, tar, roſin, gums, 
and balm. The productions of their foreſts are of 
prodigious ſervice to this country, where {hip-building 
makes a very conſiderable branch of trade. 

The iron mines of New England are truly valuable: 
the metal is of an exccllent temper, and, it improveg, 
may become a great national benetit : copper and lead 
are alſo found, but in no great plenty. 

All kinds of Enropean animals thrive here, and 
multiply exceedingly. Horned cattle are very nu- 
merous, and ſome of them very large. Oxen have 
been killed of eighteen hundred weight. Hogs alſo 
are numerous, and particularly excellent; ſome are ſo 
large as to weigh eighteen ſcore, "The horſes are 
ſmall, but extremely hardy. They have alſo a great 
number of ſheep, and of a very good kind; but the 
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woo!, though of a ſtaple ſuihciently long, is not near 
ſo fine as that of England: they however manufacture 
a great deal of it with fuccels. Elks, deer, hares, 
rabbits, ſquirrels, beavers, otters, bears, monkies, 
martins, racoons, ſubbs, wolves or wild dogs, foxes, 
ounces, aud a variety of other wild and tame animals, 
are found in this province, mott of them in great 
abundance : but one of the moit ſingular animals of 
this and the neighbouring countries, is the mole, or 
mooſe-deer. There are two ſpecies of this animal; 
the light grey mooſe, and the large black moole : 
the former often herd thirty or more together, is a 
very fine. animal, and reſembles the ordinary deer: 
the latter, or black mooſe, 1s a very ſtately creature, 
about twelve feet high; his body about the ſize of a 
bull; his neck reſembles a itag, and his deih 1s ex- 
tremely gratetul ; the horns, when full grown, are 
about four or five feet from the head to the tip, 
where they ſpread twelve feet, and have ihoots or 
branches to each horn, which ſpread about 1x leet. 
When he traverſes a wood or thicket, he lays his 
horns on his back, in order to prevent their being en- 
tangled in the boughs. Theſe prodigious horns he 
ſheds every year. The black inoole does not ſpring 
or riſe like the common deer in going; but one of 
the largelt ſize has been ſeen, in his common walk, 
to ſtep over a gate five feet high: when unharboured, 
he will run a courſe of twenty or thirty miles, before 
he ſtands at bay; and, when cloſely purſucd, generally 
takes to the water. The Indians hunt this creature, 
and generally with ſucceſs, notwithitanding his great 
ſwittnels. 

Few countries abound more with fowls, as turkies, 

eſe, partridges, ducks, wigeons, dappers, ſwans, 
heathcocks, herons, ſtorks, black-birds, all forts of barn- 
door towl, vait flights of pigeons, ravens, crows, &c. 
Among a vaſt variety of reptiles, rattle-ſnakes, toads, 
and trogs, abound in the uncleared parts of the pro- 
vince, where, with the owls, they make in the ſummer 
evenings a moſt hideous noiſe. | 

Nor are the New England ſeas and rivers leſs pro- 
lific than the land. They abound in fith; and even 
whales of ſeveral kinds are found here; the whale- 
bone, however, is ſaid to be lels valuable than that of 
Greenland. A terrible fiſh, called the whale-killer, 
is alſo found in theſe ſeas: it is from twenty to thirty 
feet long, with remarkably ſtrong teeth and Jaws. 
Ten or twelve of theſe fiſh will attack a large whale, 
and often deſtroy him; but they frequently pay dear 
for their temerity; a fingle ſtroke from the tail of 
the whale being ſutficient to put an end to the conteſt ; 
and therefore they are very caretul not to come within 
the reach of that part At the mouth of the river 
Penobſcot is a mackerel fiſhery; and vaſt quantities 
of cod are taken during the winter ſeaſon. 

The molt populous and flouriihing parts of Great- 
Britain, do not make a much better appearance than 
the cultivated parts of New England, Which reach 
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above ſixty miles back: with -reſpe& to nw 
the number -of conſiderable and trading . 
the manufactures carried on in them, this 0 
greatly ſuperior to any other of the colnis 
are many gentlemen of conſiderabſe lande 4 
which they let to farmers, or manage by had 
or overſeers; but the greater part of the 0 
compoled of a ſubſtantial yeomanry, whg 9 
their own freeholds, without a dependence 
but Providence, and their own induſtry, The 
holds generally paſs to their children in the 1 
gavel-kind, which prevents the far reater 6 
tnem from being able to emerge out of thei "7 
happy mediocrity. This manner of inherit 
remarkable good effects: it keeps the people : 
bounds of their original happy mediocrity, c 
ceſlity urges, makes them more ready to 80 Na 
into the uncultivated parts of the province, wha 
may be had at an ealy rate, and in large pi 
By this means, and from the form of their gon 
they acquire a very free, bold, and republic 


The common fort of people in no part of th of 
are ſo independent, or poſſeſs ſo many ef jo 
veniencies of lite: they are uſed, from ther heir 
to the exerciſe of arms; and they haye 21 on 
which, conſidered as ſuch, is by no maui to 
temptible, but their military ſtrength is non for 
augmented, is 

Dr Douglas, a well-informed writer, vn 
at Boſton an account of the Britiſh colonies in the 


about the year 1752, computes the numb 
habitants at 354,000; aud proportions thei ir lan 
tollowing manner : 


Maſſachuſet's Bay 200,000 : in 1783, they were? 
Connecticut... .1C0,000 5 


Rhode Iſland 30, ooo — — 0; 
New Hampſhire. . . 24,000 —— == a 
ey Cy 1 

354 000 * 

5 ence 

ſo that, by this calculation, the number 0! 1 pr: 
has ſo amazingly increaſed by new ſertlers bh lt 
parts of Europe, and by a very rapid popuet Ip 
they at preſent amount to near 709,00 4 . 
Negroes, and a ſmall number of Indians. = 
Throughout the whole populous and fertile] Wa... 
of Connecticut, the greatelt care 15 taken d # 2 
and bodies of infants, Which are kept ſtragtt ! . 
of a board; a practice learnt of the Indes * 
who abhor all crooked people; ſo that 9 ö "ag 
very uncommon. here, The men ate ol I letts 
buſt, ſtout, and tall. The women ate fait, — .. 
and genteel; and in their manners =_ ben 
reſerved and modeſt. They are not ou In 
the laws or myſteries of * hilt or A and d 
they any great acquaintance with Pry The 


but they will converſe freely upon B 


N E W 


& Country» 


this part of America, the church of England is 


om being in 2 deu condition; in ſeveral 
the number of auditors do not amount to twelve 
«: and in the year 1768, the four provinces con- 
| wards of 700 religious aſſemblies, of which 
kx only obſerved the forms of the church of 
ad; but the form of its worthip having lately 
ene ſome material regulations in thele parts, 
ſucing it to more moderate Anti-trinitarian prin- 
o as to make it more nearly reſemble that of 
eſbyterians, it is therefore thought that the pro- 
of that denomination will ſoon become more 
dus. The Connecticut province hath alſo pro- 
+ biſhop for the Epiſcopalians among them, by 
» one of their number to Scotland, to be or- 
dy the non-juring biſhops of the Epiſcopal 
in that kingdom, which ceremony was per- 
| at Aberdeen. Every particular ſociety or 
| of Diſſenters is independent of all other eccle- 
| juriſdiction ; nor does there lie any appeal 
heir puniſhments or cenſures. The miniſters 
on depend entirely on the liberality of their 
for ſupport, a voluntary contribution being 
for them by the congregation, every time divine 
is celebrated. It is but lately that they ſut- 
py member of the church of England to have a 
n the magiſtracy, or to be elected a member of 
mmons, or Houſe of Repreſentatives. 
laws were formerly very ſevere againſt Quakers. 
ing one in, was a forfeiture of 100]. to conceal 
s, an hour; to go to a Quaker's meeting, 10s. 
ch there, 5s. A Quaker, not an inhabitant, was 
to banithment; and if he returned, death. 
t Quakers were ſentenced to be whipped, 
5 with the letter Ron the left ſhoulder, and 


vere eccleſiaſtical laws are now repealed, in 
ence ot the diffuſion of more humane and 
e principles. Calviniſm, from the principles 
belt ſettlers hath been very prevalent in New 
» many of whoſe inhabitants formerly ob- 
lis Sabbath with a kind of Jewiſh ſtrictneſs; 
F Tgorous obſervance of it hath of late been 
1 ry independence, there is 
i 8 2 t 5 but every ſect 
"pit cite of their religion, and is 
4 ime protection of the laws, 
WO tabs thay oy province will, in a 
letters; fince „ 7 is 2 
0, an a8 PEO Te 4 at ON t: 5 0 
r the Council and 
ne, keatalives of Maſſachuſet's-Bay, for 
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d it they returned, death: but theſe, and ſome | 
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the firſt members were named in the act; and they 
were never to exceed 200, nor to be fewer than 
forty. It was declared in the act, that the end and 
deſign of the inſtitution of the ſaid Academy, was, to 
promote and encourage the knowledge of the An— 
tiquities of America, and of the Natural IHiftory of 
the country, and to determine the ufes to which its 
various natural productions might be applied; to pro- 
mote and encourage medicinal diſcoveries; in mathe- 
matical diſquiſitions, philoſophical inquiries and ex- 

eriments ; aitronomical, meteorological, and geogra- 
phical obſervations ; improvements in agriculture, arts, 
manufactures, and commerce ; and, in thort, to culti- 
vate every art and ſcience which might tend to ad- 
vance the intereſt, honour, dignity, and happineſs of a 
free; independent ſtate, This act, which was calculated for 
promoting the above-mentioned laudable purpoſes, was 
framed and eſtabliſhed as a law, ſince the commence- 
ment of the late war between Great-Britain and the 
colonies, and cven while that deſtructive war was 
carried on with great animolity on both tides, 

No perſon can be arreſted in this province, if there 
are any means of ſatisfaction ; nor imprifoned, unleſs 
there be a concealment of effects. Adultery was 
formerly death to both partics. 

Boſton is the chief town of the county of Middleſex, 
and of all New England; it was formerly the chief of 
the Britith empire in America. It ſtands on a penin- 
ſula at the bottom of Maſtachuſet's-Bay, about eight 
miles from its riouth, and is well fortihed. The ap- 
proach to the harbour by ſhipping is narrow ; but with- 
in it there is room enough for 500 fail to lie at anchor, 
in a good depth of water. On one of the iſlands of the 
Bay ſtands Fort William, the moſt regular fortreſs in the 
Britiſh plantations: no ſhip can approach the town, 
without paſſing directly under the guns of the fort. 
About two leagues from the city is a light-houſe, 
erected on a rock, which, in time of war, makes ſig- 
nals to the caſtle, and the caſtle to the town. At the 
bottom of the bay, which is ſpacious enough to con- 
tain a numerous navy, is a pier, near 2000 feet in length, 
with a row of merchants warehoules on the north ſide. 
The city lies in the ſhape of a half-moon round the 
harbour, being in length about two miles, and in ſome 
places near three quarters of a mile broad. Here are 
ten churches of different denominations, a fine town=- 


houſe, a praiting-office, and ſeveral bookſellers ſhops. 


Here alſo the governor reſides, the general aſſeinbl 
and the chief courts of judicature are held, and here 
are tranſacted the affairs of the whole province. There 
is a market every Thurlday, and tairs for three days 
together, beginning on the firit Tucſday in May, and 
the laſt Tueſday in October. Above bo ſhips have 
been laden here in a year, for Europe and the Britith 
plantations, with lumber, beef, pork, ith, &c. The 
neck of land which joins the peninſula on Which the 
city is built to the continent, is not above hity yards 
wide. An adjoining dittrictz called Charles- Luwn, 
1 Was 
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was deſtroyed ſince the commencement of the late 
civil war. 

Cambridge Town, commonly called Newton, is 
ſituated on the northern branch of Charles River, 
about three miles from Boſton, in which are ſeveral 

ood ſtreets; but is molt conſiderable for its uni- 
verlity, conſiſting of three colleges. Tt is governed by 
a preſident, five fellows, and the treaſurer, who have 
each of them a competent revenue ſettled on them. 

Salem, Portſmouth, Newhaven, Newport, and the other 
towns of New England, are in general neatly built, and 
commodiouſly ſituated on fine navigable rivers, with 

ood harbours; but have nothing remarkable in them. 

New England is remarkable for its commerce; its 
own productions furniſh à large quantity of goods for 
exportation; but this is far from forming the whole 
trade of this province, their ſhips are the chief carriers 
of all the colonies of North-America, efpecially to and 
from the Weſt-India ſugar iflands. The principal 
commodities of the country are pig and bar iron, which, 
under the Britiſh government, was imported into Eng- 


land duty free; maſts, yards, pitch, tar, and turpentine. | 


for which they make large contracts for the royal navy ; 
pot and pearl aſhes, pipe ſtaves, lumber, boards; all 
forts of proviſions, which they ſend to the French, 
Dutch, and Britiſh ſugar iſlands; as corn, biſcuit, 
meal, beef, pork, butter, cheeſe, apples, cyder, onions, 
dried mackerel and cod fiſh. They alſo fend to thofe 
Hands, cattle, horſes, planks, hoops, ſhingles, pipe 
ttaves, oil, tallow, turpentine, bark, calves fkins, and 
tobacco, Their peltry trade, which was formerl 
very conſiderable, is now of ſmall account. They 
have very valuable fiiherics on their coaſt, in mackerel 
and cod, which employ a vaſt number of hands, and 
of which they are at great pains to reap the advantage. 
With the produce of thele (fiſheries, they trade to 
Spain, Italy, the Levant, and the Weſt- Indies, to a 
conſiderable amount annually. 


The manufactures of this country are daily- im- 


proving. They make coarſe linen and woollen cloth 
for home confumption; hats are alſo made here, and 
fold in a clandeſtine manner, in ail the other colonies, 
where tney are eagerly purchaſed. Sugar-baking, 
the diſtillery, paper-making, and falt-works are in an 
improving ſtate. The buſineſs of ſhip-building is one 
of the greateſt and moſt profitable employments of this 
country. Ships are often built here upon commillion ; 
but the greateſt number on their own account. The 
merchauts of New England, as ſoon as a ſhip is con- 
ſtructed, load her with the produce of the country, as 
naval ſtores, fiſh, and train oil, and fend her out on a 


trading voyage to Spain, Portugal, or the Levant ; 


where, after "diſpoſing ot the caryo, they engage with 
the merchants in carrying goods from one port to 
another, till an opportunity offers of ſelling the thip to 
advantage, Which is generally done in a very ſhort 
time. This lucrative branch of commerce is now on 


the decline. In the year 1738, they built at Boſton 


greatly decreaſed, though the trade has been w 


— 


forty-one large ſhips, burden in all 6,3241 
1743 only thirty; in 1749 they were i 
fiſteen, making in the whole no more than lt 
of ſhipping. Rince which we had no exad © 
but it is fuppoſed to continue much in the a | 
The ſhips and veſfels built at the other towel 
England, are not included in this account, 7 
Before the late unhappy differences, the 5 
Britiſh manufactures and Indian commoditigt 
this province from the mother-country, on ul 
of three years, amounted to about 395,000. al 
imports to Great-Britain, about 970, 500l. but hy 


tor fome time. 

The hiſtory and government of New Englw 
demand our attention. This part of Non tg 
is at preſent divided into the four Provinces df 
Hampſhire, Maſſachufet's, Rhode-Ifland, a 
necticut. In 1606, James I. had erected tw 
panies by letters patent, with a power to fend 
into thofe parts, then comprehended under theg 
name of Virginia, being the north-eaſt «© 
America. However, as no ſettlements were 
conſequence of this authority, the companis 
tented themſelves with fending out a few f 


trade with the Indians for their furs, and ut 
their coaſt. Things continued in this ſtats WE. 
acceſſion of Charles I. when they were et 
mending. This prince, who gave himſelf ur" E. 
to church and churchmen, finithed his ill cond perſec 
placing Dr. Land at the head of the church: Eateſt 
Jate,. at the very time when religious diffus . 
which England was torn in pieces, had becom q the 
and furious, perſecuted all fects of noncontormi t the 
unrelenting ſeverity ; which, inſtead of rains") | 
produced a fort of indignant hatred in the | hs 
who became every day more averſe from liltenit . 5 
leaſt terms of agreement with furplices, o 
mon prayer, or communion tables at the eat c C7 
church; and there was no part of the Knol 
whither they would not fly for liberty of cone L 44 

A number of the ſame perſuaſion had tue up 
in Holland at the beginning of James's reg Jy |, | 
in that country, where every ſect of religion s oh 
they were equally unhappy. They were no enge 
indeed, but narrowly watched. In this Nate! » 
lent ſecurity, their zeal began to hav? oy a 2 
guors for want of oppoſition; and, being I "Bf 
of power and conſequence, they became 1; Fn, 
aſylum, and deſirous of refiding where the) "Ws: ©; 
perior. Accordingly, an agent was dia I pop 
land, who agrecd with the company my bn gar 
a charter for an excluſive trade to North J lo ſubſe 
der the title of the Plymouth Council, _ e 
in the New World for forming 4 ow people 
royal permiſſion was allo obtained, wy an. 
thoſe reſtleſs people embarked for Ames Wa 


better than a thick and gloomy ſoreſt. 


ue 5 
gave the name of New Plymouth to the 
- 45 ſrſt ſettled. The number of adven- 


II, they landed at a bad ſeaſon of the 
ee only by their own private 
The winter was dreadfully cold, and the coun- 
” red with wood, afforded very little for the re- 
# of perſons rendered ſickly by a tedious voy- 
4 for the ſuſtenance of an infant colony. The 
vences were ſuch as might have been expected; 
alf of them periſhed by the ſcurvy, by want, and 
erity of the climate. They who ſurvived, how- 
ere not diſpirited either by the loſſes or the hard- 
hey were (till doomed to endure. Supported by 
IZOUT which then formed the character of Eng- 
u, and by the ſatisfaction of being beyond the 
of the arm of ſpiritual power, they reduced, by 
ed labour, the ſavage country to yield them a 
lle livelihood, and by degrees a comfortable ſub- 

This eſtabliſhment was made in the year 
In the mean time, the fame claſs of people in 
being haraſſed by the arm of eccleſiaſtical au- 
„ many of them retired to their brethren in 
cz. The colony now began to wear the face of 
rity, and, by the end of the year, they had built 
owns, Salem, Dorcheſter, Charles- Town, and 


ans 
y | 
(01 
ite, 1 
far 


w England, 
pight be naturally expected that the inhabitants 
„ England, who had themſelves fo lately fled 
one erſecution, would have been diſpoſed to grant 
„ret freedom to others in ſimilar circumſtances ; 
trath is, they had no idea of ſuch a freedom. 
of them were bigoted Calviniſts; and, though they 
It the weight of perſecution themſelves, they had 
prity for thoſe who profeſſed ſentiments different 
heir own, The very doctrine of any kind of to- 
In was ſo odious to the greateſt part, that one of 
ſt perſecutions in this country was exerciſed on a 
party among themſelves, who were hardy enough 
plion that the civil magiſtrate had no power to uſe 
lory methods in the affairs of religion. The 
df unbridled zeal was let loofe ; and, after the 
ad been haraſſed by all the vexatious methods 
bud be deviſed, they were driven from their 
and forced to fly for ſhelter to another diſtrict. 
ſett] 
Cod, where they formed a new government on 
principles, and built a town which they called 
Per; and ſuch is the connection between juſt- 
1 external proſperity, that the go- 
i 3 3 though ſmall, became ex- 
f ia nts flouriſhing. In a Word, as per- 
Wee! to the firſt ſettlement in New Eng- 
quent perſecutions among themſelves gave 
new Colonies 1 8. 
People over (| and thus facilitated the ſpreading 
. Americe 0 whole country; and, in procets 
8 the main aſylum of all diſ- 
euterpriſing ſpirits; and ſuch were the 


enki 
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„of which the latter has ſince become the capital 


ed to the ſouthward of their brethren, near 
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extenſive privileges to the former. 
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numbers which embarked for it from England, that, in 
1637, a proclamation was publiſhed, prohibiting an) 

erſon from ſailing thither, without an expreſs licence 
Fro the government. It is ſaid, that, for want of ſuch 
a licence, Oliver Cromwell, and others of that party, 
were prevented from going to New England, after 
they had taken ſhipping with that intent. 

Theſe provinces, namely, New Hampſtire, Maſſa- 
chuſet's, Rhode-Iſland, and Connecticut, were im- 
powered by their charter to eſtabliſh ſuch order, and 
form ſuch laws as they thought requiſite, provided they 
were not contrary to the laws of England. Strangers 
to the qualifications neceſſary in legiſlators, and violent 
enthuſiaſts, the firſt ſettlers imitated the ancient Jewith 
polity in almoſt every reſpet; they adopted the 
books of Mokes as the laws of the land. Theſe wers 
il ſuited to the occalion, and therefore were ſoon after 
laid alxde. Few charters were ever more ample than 
thofe granted to the firlt ſettlers of New England. The 
coloniſts were indeed almoſt independent of their mo— 
ther-country, Not only the power of making laws was 
veſted in them, but they alfo enjoyed the privilege of 
chooſing their own magiſtrates, the governor, the coun— 
cil, and the aſſembly. But it ſeems even theſe powers 
were not ſufficient; for, towards the end of Charles 
the Second's reign, the Maſſachuſet's colony were ac- 
cuſed of violating their charter, as was the city of Lon- 
don, and deprived of it by a judgment in the King's- 
Bench. From that time they continued without a 
charter till the Revolution; the bigotted reign of James 
the Second was a very improper ſeaſon for Diſſenters to 
apply for favours. But ſoon after his abdication, when 
Englith liberty was reſtored, the coloniits of Neu 
England obtained a new charter, but much inferior in 
The appointment 
of the governor, lieutenant-governor, ſecretary, and all 
the officers of the admiralty, were veſted in the crown; 
the command of the militia was placed in the hands of 
the governor, as captain- general of the province; all 
judges, juſtices, and ſheriffs, intruſted with the execu- 
tion of the laws, were nominated by the governor, with 
the advice of the council; the governor had a negative 
in the choice of counſellors, peremptory and unlimited, 
He was not obliged to give a reaſon tor what he did in 
this particular, or reſtrained to any. number; authentic 
copies of the ſeveral acts paſted by the colony, as well 
as others, were to be tranſmitted to the court of Eng- 
land, for the royal approbation ; but, if the laws of this 
colony were not repealed within three years after the 
were preſented, they were not afterwards repealable by 
the crown: no laws, ordinances, or elections of ma- 
giſtrates, or any ads of government whatever, were 
valid, without the governor's aſſent in writing; and ap- 
peals for ſums above gool. ſterling were made to the 
king and council. But, notwithitanding theſe reſtrie- 
tions, the Maſſachuſei's colony ſtill enjoyed many valu- 
able privileges: they not only choſe the members of 
the atlembiy, or lower houſe of parliament, but that aſ- 

ſembly, 
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ſembly, with the governor's concurrence, choſe the 


council, which reſembled the Engliſh houſe of lords; 


and the governor himſelf depended upon the aſſembly 
for his annual ſupport. The ancient colony of Ply- 


mouth and territory called Main are united to the Maſ- | 


ſachuſet's government. 


The colony of New Hampſhire, as a royal govern- 


ment, was more dependent on the-mother-country ; the 
council, as well as the governor, were appointed by the 
crown. In other reſpects, the government of New 
Hampſhire and that of Maſſachuſet's-Bay were the ſame. 

The colony of Connecticut never forfeited their 
charter; but enjoyed all the privileges granted at their 
firſt ſettlement. 

There were originally three ſorts of governments 
eſtabliſhed by the Englith on the continent of America, 
viz. royal governments, charter governments, and pro- 

rietary governmeuts. A royal government was pro- 


perly ſo called, becauſe the colony was immediately de- 


pendent on the crown, and the king remained ſovereign 


of the colony. A charter government was ſo called, ; 


becauſe a company, incorporated by the king's charter, 
was in a manner veited with ſovereign authority. A 
proprietary government was ſo denominated, becauſe the 


proprictor, either by purchaſe or gift, had a kind of. 


regal authority. 
In conſequence of the independence of the colonies 


on the legiſlative authority of Great-Britain, the govern- 


ment of New England has been entirely changed. By 
an order from the council at Bolton, the declaration of 
the American congreſs, abſolving the United Colonies 
trom their allegiance to the crown of Great-Britain, 
and declaring them free and independent, was, on the 
25th of July 1776, publicly proclaimed from the bal- 


cony of the {tate-houſe in that town ; and, in October 


1780, a conſtitution, or form of government, for the 
commonwealth of Maſſachuſet's, with a declaration of 
rights, was agreed to and eſtabliſhed by the inhabirants 
of that province; the preamble to which repreſented, 
that the end of the inſtitution, maintenance, and 
adminiſtration of government, is, to ſecure the exiſtence 
of the body politic; to protect it, and to furniſh the in- 
dividuals who compole it with the power of enjoying, 
in ſafety and tranquillity, their natural rights, and the 


Hleſlings of liſe; and that whenever theſe great objects 


are not obtained, the people have a right to alter the 
government, and to take meaſures neceſſary for their 
proſperity and happineſs,” &c. It was in this conſti- 
tution provided, amongſt other things, that no peace- 
able ſubject ſhould be hurt, moleſted, or reſtrained, in 
his perſon, liberty, or eſtates, for worſhiping God in 
the manner and ſeaſon molt agreeable to the dictates of 
his own conſcience: it was alſo enacted, that all reli- 
gious ſocieties, &c. ſhould at all times have the exclu— 
ve right of electing their public teachers, and of con- 
tracting with them for their {:pport and maintenance; 
that no ſubordination of any ſect or denomination to 
another ſhould ever be eſtabliſhed by law; and that 
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every denomination of Chriſtians, demeaning chen 


peaceably, and as good ſubjects of the commu 
thould be equally entitled to its protection; n 
wiſe therein declared, that, as the liberty of k 
is efſential to the ſecurity of freedom in à laws 
net therefore to be reftrained in that commο⁰ 

The legiſlative department is to be formeth 
nate, and a houſe of repreſentatives ; each of wi 
have a negative on the other; the ſenators, ax 
bers of the houſe of repreſentatives, are to hes 
annually ; every male, of twenty-one years of 
upwards, relident during one year in any pat 


town of the commonwealth, and poſſeſſed of n he! 
eſtate in the ſaid town of the annual income d ® 
any eſtate of 60l. value, is entitled to a vote for 9 
and repreſentatives of the diſtrict of which k ol 
inhabitant. The ſenators are forty, viz. for, els 
ſix, Eſſex ſix, Middleſex five, Hampſhire fu in 
mouth three, Barnſtable one, Briſtol three, Ju ION 
Duke's and Nantucket one, Worceſter ave, C bel 
land one, Lincoln one, Berkſhire two. Te ee 
repreſentatives is alſo choſen in certain proportiag ol 
paid by the conſtituent body. I5 U 
A ſupreme executive magiltrate, who ſhould bp ut 
the governor of the commonwealth of Ma 
and allo a lieutenant-governor, were directed u Man 
nually choſen by the whole body of eleQar; chte 
were to be aſſiſted by nine counſellors, cholzn WR” K 
lot, out of the ſenate. The ſecretary, trealy J Ot 
ceiver-general, notaries-republic, and naval o 
elected annually by the ſenators and reprelea 1 
The judiciary power is tg be ſeptennial, and 4 
gates to congreſs are to be choſen each year by alle" 
of the ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives, a 7 | 
court. The governor has no control in the M 
officers, but has a negative on bills tranſmitted! vl 
for aſſent trom the general court. * Ne 
New Hampſhire and Connecticut have 2g 
finally ſettled their forms of government; for te 
for the molt part, adopted that of Maſſachuſet vn = 
tate of Rhode-Ifland adheres to their original c _ 
the rule of government, ſince it contains anal * 
of all legiſlative, judicial, and executive powers 2m 
The inhabitants of New England are aim! . 
ſally of Engliſh deſcent; and it is owing 9% 3 
cumſtance, and to the great and general aten be 
has been paid to education, that the Engin . 
has been preſerved among them ſo free 0: 0% * 
It is true, that from lazineſs, inattention, ” my 
acquaintance with mankind, many of the py mh 
country have accuſtomed themſelves to ue 'Y 5 
liar phraſes, and to pronounce certain word * 
drawling manner. Hence foreigners pretend * EE 
a New 6 from his manner of peng 7 
the ſame may be ſaid with regard to 3 roy . 
a Virginian, or a Carolinian; for al! have 10 Jv 


5 the 
and modes of pronunciation peculiat * 
which diſtinguiſh them from their neigt 
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ein the ſeveral learned profeſſions and col- 
dnent to be conſidered as forming the ſtandard 

G ation for their reſpective ſtates; and not 
Prof people who have imbibed the habit of uling 
der of ſingular and ridiculous phraſes, and Who 


N C bad] * 
Nen Evelanders are generally tall, ſtout, and 


built. They glory, and perhaps with juſtice, in 
ne that ſpirit of freedom, which induced their 
rs to leave their native country, and to brave the 
« of the ocean, and the hardſhips of ſettling a 
neſs, Their education, laws, and ſituation, ſerve 
pice them with high notions of liberty. Their 
If i awakened at the firſt motion towards an in- 
of their righits. They are indeed often jealous 
eſs; a circumſtance which is a fruitful ſource of 
nary crievances, and of innumerable groundleſs 
ons, and unjuſt complaints againſt government. 
keſe ebullitions of jealouſy, though cenſurable, 
trodudive of ſome political evils, ſhew that the 
e of true liberty exiſts in New England; for jea- 
b the guardian of liberty, and a Characteriſtic of 
epublicans. A law, reſpecting the deſcent of 
| which are generally held in fee fimple, which 
bltance is the ſame in all the New England ſtates, 
chief foundation and protection of this liberty. 
is law, the poſſeſſions of the father are to be 
divided among all the children, excepting the 
ſon, who has a double portion. In this way 1s 
ed that happy mediocrity among the people, 
, by inducing ceconomy and induſtry, removes 
hem temptations to luxury, and forms them to 
of ſobriety and temperance. At the ſame time, 
nduitry and frugaljty exempt them from want, 
om the neceſſity of ſubmitting to any encroach- 
on their hberties, | 

New England learning is more generally diffuſed 
pall ranks of people than in any other part of the 
arlung from the excellent eſtablithment of 


ll 
5 in every townſhip. 

her very valuable ſource of information to the 
i tne uewipapers, of which not leſs thas thirty 
«care printed every week in New England, and 
2 in aimolt every town and village in the 


inen 


ron of mature age, who cannot both read and 
8 rarely to be found. By means of this general 
ment of ſchools, the extenſive circulation of 
keis, and the conſequent ſpread of learning, 
"Hunks thronghout the country is furniſhed 
a le of condutting the affairs of their town 
7 Sit and diſcretion. Theſe men are the 
* Political Information to the lower claſs of 
n tuch a claſs may be ſaid to exiſt in New 


p 4 
* * iC Fs — ” . - 
. 2 man thinks himſelf at leaſt as 
tid ELON Fn . 4 . 
neigubgur, and believes that all mankind 


$0 5 : 
15 to be, equal. The people from their 
am habits of canvaſhipg public affairs, and 


= 


— 


ang“ 
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commence politicians. This naturally leads them to 
be very inquilitive. It is with knowledge as with 
riches, the more a man has, the more he wiſhes to ob- 
tain ; his defire has no bound. This detire after know- 
ledge, in a greater or leſs degree, prevails throughout 
all claſſes of people in New England; and from their 
various modes of expreſling it, ſome of which are blunt 
and familiar, bordering. on impertinence, itrangers have 


— 
— 


been induced to mention impertinent inguiſitiveneſs as A 


diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of New England people. 


But this is true only with regard to that claſs of people 


who have confined themſelves to domeltic life, and have 
not had opportunity of mingling with the world; and 
ſuch people are not peculiar to New England the 
compole a great part of the citizens of every ſtate. 
This claſs, it is true, is large in New England, where 
agriculture is the principal employment, But will not 
a candid and ingenious mind aſcribe this inquiſttiveneſs 
in theſe honeſt and well-meaning people to a laudaöòle 
rather than to a cenſurable diſpoſition ? 

A very coniderable part of the people have either 
too little or too much learning to make peaceable ſub- 
jeAs. They know enough, however, to think the 
know a great deal, when in fact they know but little. 
A little learning is a dangerous thing.” Each man 
has his independent ſyſtem of politics; and each aſ- 
ſumes a dictatorial office. Hence originates that reſt- 
leſs, litigious, complaining ſpirit, which forms a dark 
ſhade in the character of New Englandmen. 

This litigious temper is the genuine fruit of republi- 
caniſm; but it denotes a corruption of virtue, which is 
one of its eflential principles. Where a:;people have a 
great ſhare of freedom, an equal ſhare of virtue is ne- 
ceſſary to the peaceable enjoyment of it. Freedom, 
without virtue or honour, is licentiouſneſs. 

Before the late war, which introduced. into New 
England a flood of corruptions, with many improve- 
ments, the ſabbath was.obſerved with great ftrictacts; 
no unneceſſary travelling. no {ecular bulineſs, no viſit- 
ing, no diverlions were permitted on that ſacred day. 
They conſidered it as conſecrated” to dis ine wor ſhip, 
and were generally punctual and ſerious in their attend. 
ance upon it. Their laws were ſtrict in guarding the 
ſabbath againſt every innovation. The ſuppolcd ſeve— 
rity with which theſe laws were compaſed and exe- 
cuted, together with, ſome-other. traits in their religious 
character, have acquired, for the New Englanders, the 
name of a ſuperſtitious, bigoted people. But ſuperſti- 
tion and bigotry are ſo indefinite in their fignitications, 
and ſo variouily applied by perſons of different princi- 

les and educations, that it is not eaſy to determine 
whether they ever deſerved that character. Leaving 
every; perſon to enjoy his own-optnton in regard to this 
matter, we will only obſerve, that, ſince the War, a 
catholic, tolerant ſpirit, occalioned by a more enlarged 
intercourſe with mankind, has greatly increaſed; and 
is becoming univerſal; and it they do not break the 
proper bound, and iheraulze away all true religion, of 
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which there is much danger, they will counteract that | paid, early imbibe the manners and habits of 
ſtrong propenſity in human nature, which leads men to | around them; and the ſtranger, with pleafyre 3 
vibrate from one extreme to its oppolite. the honeſt and decent reſpect that is paid hin \ 
| There is one diſtinguiſhing charaQeriſtic in the reli- | children as he paſſes through the country, | 
gious character of this people, which we muſt not omit As the people, by repreſentation, make th 
to mention; and that is, the cuſtom of annually cele- | laws and appoint their own officers, they canal 
brating faſts and thankſgivings. In the ſpring, the ſe- ues. and, living under governments which 
vere] governors iſſue their proclamations, appointing a | few lucrative places, they have few motives to; 
| day to be religiouſly obſerved in faſting, humiliation, | corrupt canvaſſings, or intrigue. Real abjlits 
| and prayer, throughout their reſpeQive ſtates, in which | moral character unblemiſhed, are the qualifcaig! 
ix! the predominating vices, that particularly call for hu- | quiſite in the view of moſt Pe for officers of 
| 


miliation, are enumerated. In autumn, after harveſt, | truſt. The expreſſion of a with to be promoted 
that gladſome æra in the huſbandman's life, the gover- | dire& wit to be diſappointed, | 


1 nors again iſſue their proclamations, appointing a day | - The inhabitants of New England are genen bans 
1 of public thankſgiving, enumerating the public bleſſings | of the arts, and have cultivated them with great t ir 
1 received in the courſe of the foregoing year. | Their colleges have flouriſhed beyond any other 
1 This pious cuſtom originated with their venerable an- United States. The illuſtrious characters they] 
j i! ceſtors, the firſt ſettlers in New England; and has been | produced, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves i 
[ | | handed down as ſacred through the ſucceſſive genera- | tics, law, divinity, the mathematics and phil 
1 tions of their poſterity. A cuſtom ſo rational, and ſo | natural and civil hiſtory, and in the fine arts, yy 
1 happily calculated to cheriſh in the minds of the people | larly in poetry, evince the truth of theſe obſeri N 
4.8 a lenſe of their dependence on the GREAT BENE FAC- Many of the women in New England are hand 
4 TOR of the world for all their bleſſings, it is hoped will } They generally have fair, freſh, and healthful n, 1 
ever be ſacredly preſerved. nances, mingled with much female ſoftneſs an duc 
There is a claſs of people in New England of the | cacy. Thoſe who have had the advantages of 1 15 
baſer fort, who, averſe to honeſt induſtry, have recourſe | education . they are conſiderably numeray 3 
to knavery for ſubſiſtence. Skilled in ali the arts of | genteel, eaſy, and agreeable in their manners, il 42 
diſhoneſty, with the aſſumed face and frankneſs of in- rightly and ſenſible in converſation. They ar = 
_ tegrity, they go about, like wolves in ſheeps“ clothing, | taught to manage domeſtic concerns with neatux f N 
with a deſign to defraud, Theſe people, enterpriſing e c]Ü-omy. Ladies of the firſt rank and forum 1 
from neceflity, have not confined their knaviſh tricks | it a part of their daily buſineſs to ſuperintend the * 
to New England. Other ſtates have felt the effects of | of the family. Employment at the needle, ina 8 
their villany. Hence they have charzcterifſed the New | and at the ſpinning-wheel, with them is honay vo. 
Englanders as a knaviſh, artful, and diſhoneſt people. | Idleneſs, even in thoſe of independent fortunes, und 
But that eonduct which diſtinguiſhes only a ſmall claſs | verſally diſreputable. The women in the cuffs, . 
of people in any nation or ſtate, ought not to be indiſ- | nufaQure the greateſt part of the clothing of thet | 
criminately afcribed to all, or be ſuffered to ſtamp their | lies. Their = and woollen cloths ate cov 
national character. In New England there is as great | decent. Their butter and cheeſe is not inſenor! 
2 proportion of honeſt and induſtrious citizens as in any | in the world. | WY 
the United States. . Dancing is the principal and favourite amin = . 
The people of New England generally obtain their | New England ; and of this the young poor 1 5 
eſtates 1 hard and perſevering labour: they of confe- | ſexes are extremely fond. Gaming is pradtifed oy” els 
8 now their value, and ſpend with frugality. | but thoſe who cannot, or rather wilt not find! ler 
et in no country do the indigent and unfortunate fare | table employment. The gameſter, the ol | U 
better. Their laws oblige every town to provide a com- | and the knave, are equally deſpiſcd, and ther® 3 
12 maintenance for their poor, and the neceſſitous | is avoided by all who would fuſtain fair and ineſ l 
ranger is protected, and reheved from their humane | able characters. The odious and inhuman pf "ſh 
inſtitutions. It may in truth be faid, that in no | ductling, gouging, cock-fighting, and horſe On 
part of the world are the people happier, better fur- | ſcarcely known here. 2 ne 
niſhed with the neceſſaries and conveniences of life, or The athletic and healthy diverſions of cxickth C wy 
more independent than the farmers in New-England. | ball, quoits, wreſtling, jumping, nopp's ſo * 1 
As the great body of the people are hardy, independent | and priſon-baſs, are univerſally practiſed in the " 
freeholders, their manners are, as they ought to be, | and ſome of them in the moſt populous places 1 0 
eongenial to their employment, plain, fimple, and un- people of almoſt all ranks, Squirrel-buntns q * 
polithed. Strangers are received and entertained among | diverſton in country places, where this kind olg Ap 
them with a great deal of artleſs ſincerity, friendly, 0 lenty. Some divert themſelves with fon bu 4 : 
unformal hoſpitality, Their children, thoſe imitative | others with the more profitable ſports c . nes 
creatures, to whoſe education particular attention is | duck-hunting ; and in the frontier ſettlemell : , 
| 
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4 fur game abound, the inhabitants make a lu- 
wort of hunting them. a 

he winter-ſcaſon, while the ground is covered 
now, Which is commonly two or three months, 
n is the general diverſion. A great part of the 
© throughout the country are furnithed with 
and fleighs. The young people collect in parties, 
ith a great deal of ſociability reſort to a place of 
vous, where they regale themſelves for a few 
with dancing and a ſocial ſupper, and then retire. 
liverſfions, as well as all others, are many times 
to exceſs, To theſe exceſſes, and a ſudden ex- 
to extreme cold after the exerciſe of dancin 
ns have aſcribed the conſumptions which are 8 


tin Ne England among the young people. 
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CH AP. VI. 
NEW Y OR K. 


n Extent and Boundaries, Rivers, Climate, Pro- 
duce, Cities, Towns, and Government. 


IS province is ſituated between 40 and 46 deg. 
F north latitude, and between 72 and 76 deg. 
t longitude. It is about goo miles in length, 
o in breadth, bounded on the North by New 
d, on the Weſt by Canada, on the South by 
lvania and New Jerſey, and on the Eaſt by 
ngland and the Atlantic Ocean, It contains 
ſquare miles, | 

York, including the iſland of the ſame name, 


land, and Staten-Iſland, is divided into ten 
„ as follows ; 


COUNTIES. Critr Towns, 


WYork .. New Vork. 
My .. . .. Albany. 


. 


. 


. . Orange. 

ll-Cheſter ... . Weſt-Cheſter, 

1 None. 
. 


ail hampton FLong an, 


Amond. Richmond 


None. 


Nate rivers in New York are Hudſon's and 
A > the former has many excellent harbours, 
_ with a great variety of fiſh. Between 
a For the efflux of the Mohawks river, is the 
* ol Coſhoes, where the water ruſhes down 
be ee leventy feet high, The only remark- 
mölz, FHance, are lake George, and part of 
Pan. The capes are, Sandy-Hook, near 


ance . . — 
8 ol the Raritan river; Montock Point, at 


| 


— 
—— 


the eaſt end of Long-Iſland; and Cape May, at the en- 
trance of Delaware river. 

The climate of this province is more temperate than 
that of New England, and the air is very healthy. 
The face of the country is low, flat, and marſhy, to- 
wards the ſea. - The ſoil is remarkably fertile, and in 
general well cultivated. The vegetable productions 
are wheat, barley, rye, Indian corn, oats, hemp, flax, 
and a vaſt variety of fruits in great abundance and per- 
tection. The timber is nearly the ſame with that of 
New England, and large quantitics of pot and pearl 
aſhes are made from the refuſe of the woods. The 
iron here is excellent, and found in great plenty. 

New York (ſtands between 40 deg 40 min. north lat. 
and 74 * welt long. on the ſouth-welt of York-Hland; 
it is twelve miles long, and between two and three 
broad, extremely well irtuated for trade, at the mouth 
of Hudſon's or the Iroquois river. The city is a mile 
long, and about a quarter of a mile broad. Many of 


the houſes are very elegant; and the city, though irre- 


gularly built, affords a ſine proſpect. The inhabitants, 
who are chiefly the deſcendents of Dutch families, are 
computed at about 5000, and the whole province con- 
tains near 200,000. They are in general endowed with 
a liberal, generous, and hoſpitable turn of mind. The 
cp harbour are defended by a fort and battery. 

ingſton is a pretty populous, wel!-butlt town, 
ninety miles up the river, where the Af; us from 
New Jerſey falls into it. Albany is 143 miles up the 
river, and but five miles below which it is parted into 
two branches. It contains between g and 400 families, 
and has a ſtrong fort and garriſon. 

There is not much eſſential difference between the 
commerce of New York and New England. The 
33 commodities of the trade are Wheat, flour, 

ndian corn, oats, beef, pork, furs, and ſkins. They 
bave a conſiderable ſhare in the logwood trade, and 
that which is carried on with the French and Spaniſh 
plantations. Their European trade is the fame with 
that of New England, and they import the fame ſpecies 
of commodities. From an average of three ycars, their 
exports amount to 526,000l. and their imports from 
Great-Britain to 531,000]. ; but whether they are the 
ſame ſince the late troubles in America, is not certainly 
known. | 

All religions were tolerated here, except the Jewiſh 
and Roman Catholic, and there profeſſors enjoyed equal 
privileges. There was 4 no eſtabliſhed reli- 
ion, except that of the Dutch, who followed the 

reſbyterian diſcipline, which was granted the inhabi- 
tants when the province ſurrendered to the Engliſh, can 
be called fuch. Here Proteſtants, according to the 
church of England, Dutch and Englith Preſbyterians, 
German Calviniſts, Eutherans, Baptiſts, Quakers, &c. 
have all their reſpective places of worthip, and all live 
in harmony with one another, without diſcrimination. 
or preference to any. 


he ſynods of New York and Philadelphia, during 
cheir 
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their ſeſſion at Philadelphia, in May 1788, reſolved 
themſelves into four ſynods, viz. the ſynod of New 
York ; the ſynod of Philadelphia ; the ſynod of Vir- 
ginia; and the ſynod of Carolina. Theſe ſynods are 
to meet annually in their reſpeCtive ſtates, whence they 
take their names; and once a year, by their commil- 
fioners, in general council, at Philadelphia. | 

There are a number of Preſbyterian churches, com- 
monly, called Seceders, who have a ſeparate eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction. "Theſe, as well as the other Preſbyterians, 
and the Dutch reformed churches, hold the doArines 
of the goſpel upon the Calviniſtic plan, without any 
eſſential differences. 

The Dutch reformed churches in this ſtate are divided 
into four claſſes, viz. the claflis of New York, com- 
prehending eighteen churches; the clafſis of Kingſton, 
twenty-three.churches ; the claſſis of Albany, twenty- | 
three churches ; part of the claſſis of Hackinſak, four 
churches. Their claſſes, together with the clalles of 
Hackinſak and New Brunſwick, in New Jerſey, com- 


— 


audiences. Their churches are ſupplied by ther 


ers in rotation. | 


oſe the Dutch reformed ſynod of New York and | 
Now Jerſey. The claſſes conſiſt of miniſters and rul- 
ing elders ; each claſſis delegates two miniſters and an 
elder to repreſent them in ſynod. From the firſt plant- 
ing of the Dutch churches in New York and New 
Jerſey, they have, under the claſſis of Amſterdam, been 
formed exactly upon the plan of the eſtabliſhed church 
of Holland, as far as that is eccleſiaſtical. A ſtrict cor- 
reſpondence is maintained between the Dutch reformed 
ſynod of New York and New Jerſey, and the ſynod of 
North Holland and the claſſis of Amiterdam. The 
acts of their ſynods are mutually exchanged every year, 
and mutual advice is given and received in diſputes re- 
ſpecting doctrinal points and church diſcipline. 

The principles and conſtitution of the Baptiſt churches 
are much the ſame as in Great-Britain. | 
The Fpiſcopalian churches hold the ſame principles, 
have the lame mode of worſhip and church government, | 
and are in every other reſpect conſtituted upon the ſame 
plan with the church of the ſame denomination in 
re "YI 

The Methodiſt intereſt, though ſmall in this ſtate, 
has greatly increaſed in the ſouthern ſtates ſince the fe- 
voluiion. They have eſtimated their number at 37, 800. 
But their numbers are ſo various in different places, at, 
different times, that it would be a matter of no ſmall 
dijhculty to find out their exact amount. The late fa- 
mous Mr. John Weſley has been called the father of 
this religious lect. They warmly oppoſe the Calviniſ- 
tic doctrines of election and final perfeverance, and! 
maintain that ſinleſs perfection is attainable in this life. 
Their mode of preaching is entirely extemporaneous, 


4a A — 1 


A 


-- 


very loud and animated, bordering on enthuſiaſm. 


They appear ſtudiouſly to avoid connection in their dif- 
courſes, and are fond of introducing pathetic ſtories, | 
which are calculated to affect the tender paſſions. 
Their manner is very folemn, and their preaching is, 


they ſay, the power of God. All thele geil 


frequently attended with a ſurpriſing effect upon their New Netherlands, and continued in 


The Shakers are a ſect who ſprung up in | 
A part of them came over from England to New 
in 1774, and, being Joined by others, they gh 
Aſqueaunia, above Albany, whence they a 
d -Arines, and increaſed to a conſiderahle number 
tir intereſt is now faſt declining. The h 
Lu, whom they ſtyled the Eiect Lach, wth 
of is ſect. Her followers alerted, that teh 
woman ſpokem of in the twelfth of the Revelay 
that ſhe ſpoke ſeventy-two tongues: and althowk 
tongnes were uninte}ligible to the living, the 4 
with the dead, who underſtood her language 
alleged alſo that ſhe was the mother of all tt 
that ihe travailed for the whole world; that nol 
could deſcend to any perſon but only by ang 
her, and that in the way of her being polſeſſ4d 
ſins, by their confeſling and repenting of them, 
one, according to her, direction. The EleR [af 
to atlert that he was immortal; that the dat 
ment had.commenced, and that the and her | 
were already ſet to judge the world. But her 
indiſputably proved that ſhe was not immortal 
dily preſence; and this circumſtance, no dai 
created ſuſpicions in the minds of ſome of bert 
ers reſpecting ſome other of her aſſertions anddd 
and occalioned them to renounce the ſcheme, 

Their worſhip, if ſuch extravagant condufli 
ſo called, conſiſts principally in dancing. {ing 
ing, clapping their hands, falling on their ki 
uttering themſelves in groans and ſighs, in af 
ſembling that of the roaring of water; turning 
on their heels with aſtoniſhing ſwiftnels, toll 
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are performed in the molt violent and boite 
ner, and occalion, at intervals, a ſhuddering nl 
that of a perſon in a ſtrong fit of the ague, H 
are called, nut improperly, haters, | 
Before we leave this head, we muſt men 
in April 1784, the legiſlature of this (tate pal 
enabling all religious Cenominations to appaind 
not leſs than three, or more than nine, 'who! 
body corporate, for the purpoſe of taking a 
temporalities of their reſpective congregatiah 
the other purpoſes therein mentioned. 
The miniſters of every denomination in the 


ant of g 
vy there 
ple are 


ſupported by the voluntary contributions of th d to th, 
raiſed generally by ſubſcription, or by a taxl Queer 
pews, except the Dutch churches in Nev ſz mie 
bany, Skenectady, and Kingiton, which 5 Jade by 
the two laſt, large eſtates confirmed by a a ut non; 
Epiſcopal church alſo in New York polſels3 York j 
eſtate in and near the city. * i the r 
This province was originally ſettled 7 Wled in 
and Swedes, ſome time before the Dien ſton 8 
themſelves into New England. They 2 
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be, Chor Dutch, to balance this conqueſt, 
- "ves maſters of Surinam, then belonging to 
17 At the treaty of Breda, theſe reſpective 
were confirmed to the conquerors; the 
etherlands were ceded to the Engliſh, Surinam 
Dutch. This exchange produced a violent cla- 
among the political Writers of thoſe times: it was 
WW... thc two provinces were far from being equal; 
leinam was more than double the value of the 
herlands ; and, conſequently, that the miniſtry 
de a very imprudent agreement: but time has 
ntly ſhewn the miſtake, and the ſuperiority of the 
of New York is univerſally allowed. The 
Netherlands had not been long in our poſſeſſion 
they were divided into provinces : and New 
rained its name from the King's brother, James, 
H York, to whom his majeſty granted it, with 
wers of government, by letters patent, bearing 
e 20th of March 1664. On the acceſſion ot 
II. to the crown, this province became a royal 
ment, and continued ſo till the Americans re— 
d their allegiance to the king of Great-Britain. 
government of New York was adminiſtered by 
mor, who had his commiſſion from the crown. 
iſlative power was lodged in the governor, coun- 
d houſe of repreſentatives. The council con- 
f 12 members nominated by the king: the houſe 
eſentatives of 27 members elected by the people: 
jr reſpects, the government was as nearly con- 
ble to the laws of England as poſſible. The 
[ repreſentatives were elected every ſeven years; 
laws were valid till the royal aſſent had been 
ed. 
ſupreme legiſlative power of this province has how- 
nce 1777, been veſted in two feparate and diſtinct 
of men; viz. 1. The aſſembly of the ſtates of New 
toconliit of 750 members: and, 2. The ſenate of 
e of New York, to conſiſt of 24 for four years; 
to mect once in each year for the diſpatch of 
bulineſs. Delegates to the congreſs, judges, &c. 


tions 


"tid > F * 

len by ballot out of the ſenate and ailembly. A 
jel | 7 8 

" appointed to the ſupreme executive power, 


be aſſiſted by four counſellors, 


choten by and 
he ſenate + 


he is to continue in office three 


ant of good water is a great inconvenience to the 
„ there being few wells in the city. Moſt of 
ple are ſupplied every day with freſh water, 
d to their doors in caſks, from a pump,near the 
en which receives it from a ſpring. 
nn Oo city. Several propoſals have 
15  muviduals to ſupply the citizens by 
none has yet been accepted. 
1 4 ne. Cape place in America. The 
lein a nets and brilliancy of their dreſs, are 
Mon (x 832 of the United States; not even 
3 ) which has herctofore been called 


II. when it was taken by the Eng- 


— 


— —— — — 
the centre of the bear monde. The ladies, however, 
are not ſolely employed in attentions to dreſs. - There 
are many who are ſtudious to add to their brilliant ex- 
ternal accompliſhments, the more valuable and laſting. 
accompliſhments of the mind. Nor have they been 
unſucceſsful ; for New York can boaſt of great num- 
bers of refined taſte, whoſe minds are highly improved, 
and whoſe converfation is as inviting as their perſonal 
charms. TinQured with a Dutch education, they ma- 
nage their families with good ceconomy and ſingular 
neatneſs. | . | 

In point of ſociability and hoſpitality, New York is- 
hardly exceeded by any town in the United States. If, 
however, in regard to theſe agreeable characteriſtics, 
the preference mult be given to any one place, it de-- 
cidedly belongs to Charleſton. Some travellers have, 
in theſe reſpects, given Boſton and Newport the pre- 
ference to New York. Several cauſes have operated 
to diminiſh the ſociability of the citizens of New York 
—particularly the change of inhabitants, by emigrations 
from Europe—the loſs of property during the ravages 


of the war—and the unfavourable ſtate of buſineſs @ 


great part of the time ſince the peace. "Theſe cauſes 
have operated no leſs unfavourably in ſome other parts 
of the union. 


An inquirer, who would with to acquaint himſelf 
with the true ſtate of the people of New York, theit 


manners and government, would naturally aſk the citi- 


zens for their ſocieties for the encouragement of ſciences, 


arts, manufactures, &c.? for their public libraries ? 
tor the patrons of literature? their well-regulated 
academies? for their female academy for inſtructing 
young ladies in geography, hiſtory, belles lettres, &c. ? 
Such inquiries might be made with propriety, but could 
not, at preſent, be anſwered ſatisfactorily. 

On a general view of this city, as deſcribed thirty 
years ago, and in its exiſting ſtate, the compariſon is 
flattering to the preſent age; particularly the improve- 
ments 11 taſte, elegance of manners, and that eaſy un- 
affected civility and politeneſs, which form the happi- 
neſs of ſocial intercourſe. | 


C HAP. VII. 
NEV JERSEY. 
Situation, Ce. Diviſions, Rivers, Towns, Trade, Reli- 


gion, and. Government. 


Els province is ſituated: between 39 and 43 deg. 

of north lat. and between 74 and 76 deg. of welt 
long. It is about 160 miles in length, and 68 in 
breadth ;. bounded by the Sound which ſeparates Staten- 
Liland from the Continent, and Hudſon's river, on the 


north ; by Delaware river and bay on the weſt and 


fouth-welt ; and on the ſouth.eaſt and eaſt by the At- 
lantic Ocean. | 
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It is divided into thirteen counties, as in the follow- | twenty-two epiſcopalian churches; fiſt 


ing table: 


Drvtstoxs. CovunTtits. CRtEr Towns. 


Mliddleſex .. Perth- Amboy, New-Br. 
Eaſt diviſion, | Monmouth .. None, 
or Eaſt Jer- 4 Eſſex .. . Elizabeth, Newark. 
ſey, contains | Somerſet .... None. 


(Bergen. .. Bergen. 


Burlington .. Burlington, 
Glouceſter .. Glouceſter. 
Salem . . Salem. 
Cumberland . . Hopewell, 
Cape May.. None. 
Huntingdon . . Trenton. 
Morris... . Morris. 

| Suſſex ....... None. 


Weſt diviſion, 
or Weſt Jer.4 
ſcy, contains | 


— 


The air is healthy, and the climate nearly the ſame 
with that of New York; the {oil is various; one part 


in tour, at leaſt, of the province, is barren, ſandy land, 


put produces excellent pines and cedars; and the arable 
jands large crops of hne wheat, barley, rye, Indian 
corn, &c. together with a great variety of delicious 
fruits. There 1s a valuable copper mine in the county 
of Bergen, and excellent iron ore is found in other 
parts. 

The principal rivers are Delaware, Raritan, and 
Paſſaick ; on the latter is a remarkable cataract; the 
height of the rock, over which the water falls, 1s near 
70 teet perpendicular, and the breadth of the river 80 
yards. 


the former is ſituated at the mouth of the Raritan, near 
its eux into Sandy-Hook Bay; the latter is pleaſantly 
ſituated in a ſmall iflard formed by the river Delaware, 
about 20 miles from Philadelphia. Theſe towns were 
the ſeats of government;* the governor generally re- 
ſided in the latter. Perth-Amboy is as good a port as 
moſt on the continent; the harhour is fate, and will 
contain many large thips. Both have been lately made 
free ports for 25 years. 

The foreign trade of this province is very ſmall, ow- 
ing principally to its vicinity to the large trading towns 
of New York and Philadelphia. The province is 
however in a very flouriſhing condition, and their paper 
currency, which ſome years ago amounted to upwards 
of ſixty theuſand pounds, has more credit than that of 
either Pennſylvania or New Vork; for the Pennſylva— 
nia bills are not received in payment in New York, nor 
the New York bills in Pennſylvania, whereas the 
New Jerſey bills circulate through both theſe provinces. 

The eltabhfhed religion is that of the church of 
England, but all religious ſects are tolerated, and enjoy 
their reſpetlive places of worſhip without the leaſt mo- 
leſtation. From a liſt of the houſes appropriated to di- 
vine ſervice, made by a member of the council in 17635, 
it appears, that there are in the province of New Jerſey, 


ey 


| | | 
Perth-Amboy and Burlington are the chief towns; 


|. Cambridge. Before the late war, there wer 


houſes belonging to the Scotch Pref ney 


nine to the Quakers ; twenty-two to the Du 
terians; twenty-two to the Baptiſts; ſever q 
therans; one to the Moravians; one to hed 
and one to the Rogereens; in all 179, Th. 
no eſtabliſhment of any one religious ſed 10 
vince, in preference to another. 1 
In 1746, Governor Belcher founded 20 
Prince- Town, and procured it the privileg * 
ring degrees, in the ſame manner as at Only 


« ft 


80 and 100 ſtudents here, who came from al; 
the continent for the benefit of purſuing their ua 

The government of New Jerſey is now rele 
governor, legiſlative council, and general ah 
which are to be annually elected. The rorem 
lieutenant-governor are to be choſen out of ard] 
general aſſembly and council. The judges d 
preme court are choſen for ſeven years, and the 
of the executive power for five years. The m 


of the legiflative council muſt be freeholdes C 
10001. real and perſonal eſtate ; and thoſe of the! ; 8 
aſſembly gool. Fifty pounds is a qualification be 
for repreſentatives, and all public officers, 2 
This province was originally part of the N bÞ 
therlands, and given by Charles II. to his 2 
James, duke of York, who ſold it, for a valual 2 
ſideration, to Lord Berkeley and Sir George (en 
| theſe ſold it again to others, who, in the jeu. . 
ſurrendered the government to Queen Anne Nerf 
number of inhabitants, by a liſt publiſhed in N 
were about 100,000, but are ſuppoſed, ſince e d 
to have increafed to 130,000. the 
Many circumſtances concur to render the Mee. 
manners, and cuſtoms of the people various in ere 
parts of the (tate. The inhabitants are a coe ic 
low Dutch, Germans, Engliſh, Scotch, i 
New Englanders, or their deſcendents. WE 
tachment and mutual convenience have gen reat 
duced theſe ſeveral kinds of people to ſettle ug of ir 
a body; and in this way their peculiar nation anc 
ners, cuſtoms, and character, are ftill preſent d by 
cially among the lower claſs of people, who W 
intercourſe with any but thoſe of, their og: 
Religion, although its tendency is to unit Dun 
thoſe things that are eſſential to happinels d pe 
wide difcrences as to manners, cuſtoms, d lin, 
character. The Preſbyterian, the Quaker, 1 at a | 
copalian, the Baptiſt, the German and _ N of 
Calviniſt, the Methodiſt, and the Moravian, de! 
their diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics, either re! 
ſhip, their diſcipline, or their dreſs. T here s | A 
ther very perceptible characteriſtica differen Phra 
from either of the others, which ariſes from? nary 
courſe of the inhabitants with different * be he 
people in Welt Jerſey trade to f hiladeipi . wy 
courſe imitate their faſhions, and imbibe the du 


| 
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nhabitants 


„ York. 90 that the difference in regard to 
3 manners between Eaſt and Weſt Jerſey, is 


ball theſe, the differences common in all countries, 
tom the various occupations of men, ſuch as the 
” the divine, the lawyer, the phyſician, the mecha- 
e clowniſh, the decent, and the reſpectable farmer, 
hom have different purſuits, or purſue the ſame 
differently, and of courſe muſt have a different ſet 
i and manners: When we take into view all theſe 
nces (and all theſe differences exiſt in New Jerley, 
any of them in all the other ſtates) it cannot be ex- 
| that many general obſervations will apply. It 
however, in truth, be ſaid, that the people of 
Jerſey are generally induſtrious, frugal, and hof- 
> There are comparatively but few men of 
7 in the ſtate, nor can it be ſaid that the people 
ral have a taſte for the ſciences. The lower 
in which may be included three-fifths of the in- 
nts of the whole itate, are 1gnorant, and are cri- 
neglectful in the education of their children. 


Ink in abilities and learning in the civil offices of 
te, and in the ſeveral learned profeſſions. 

not the buſineſs of a geographer to compliment 
lies; nor would we be thought to do it when we 
at there is at leaſt as great a number of induſtrious, 
t, amiable, genteel, and handſome women in 
Jerſey, in proportion to the number of inhabi- 
as in any of the thirteen ſtates. Whether an 
e degree of ſolid mental improvement, anſwer- 
the perſonal and other uſeful qualities we have 
dned, is to be found among the fair of this ſtate, 
dre weighty concern. Perhaps it may be ſaid 
uſtice, that in general, though there is not the 
univerſal taſte tor knowledge diſcernible among 
hes here, as in ſome other of the ſtates, owing, 
peat meaſure, to the ſtate of ſociety, and the 
of improvement, there are, however, many ſig- 
"ances of improved talents among them, not 
by thoſe of their ſiſters in any of the other 
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oh ong the ſeveral religious ſeas in America, that 


umpiers, or Dunkards, is one of the moſt harm- 
1 3 extraordinary, that has ever 
We : adliſhment of Chriſtianity. They 
way wed called Ephrata, lituated on the 
Ons between two little hills, in 
IF tuation that can well be imagined, 
created it for the indulgence of contem- 
3 7 who ſettled on the ſpot 
nary {0 * uilt, was the founder of this 
Ke hermie” c The Germans of both ſexes, who 
ling ag accuſtomed themfelves to his 
uf bee. conſequently to his manner of 
ame part of their duty, and divided 


of Eaſt Jerſey trade to New Vork, and 


te their faſhions and manners according to thoſe 
e 


as great as between New Vork and Philadelphia. 


are, however, a number of gentlemen of the 


Ennis > —— 


their time with devotion. Their gains they throw into 
one common ſtock, which ſupplies all their exigencies, 
private as well as public. Their females are cloiſtered 
by themſelves in a ſeparate part of the town, the ſitua- 
tion of which 1s delightful, and ſcreens them from the 
north wind. Beth their dreſs and diet are very ſimple, 
They hold freè-will; deny the doQrine of original lin; 
diſclaim all violence; obſerve the Sabbath very ſtrictly; 


their prayers and ſermons are extempore ; the Chriſ- 


tian virtues are the ſubjects of their diſcourfes; they 
imagine the ſouls of departed Chriſtians are employed in 
converting others who had been ignorant of the goſpel; 
and, Jaſtly, they deny the eternity of hell torments. 
Theſe people live in harmony and mutual affection, 
and their hoſpitality to ſtrangers is unbounded, but they 
never accept any recompence. | 

There are, in this ſtate, about fifty Preſbyterian con- 
gregations, ſubject to the care of three preſbyterles, viz. 
that of New York, of New Brunſwick, and Philadel- 
phia. A part of the charge of New York and Phila- 
delphia preſbyteries lies in New Jerſey, and part in 
their own reſpective ſtates. To ſupply theſe congre- 
gations, there are at preſent about twenty-five minilters, 

There are upwards of forty congregations of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers; who are in general ſober, 
plain, induſtrious, good citizens. For an account of 
their religious tenets, fee Pennſylvania. 

There are thirty aſſociated congregations of Baptiſts 
in New Jerſey, whoſe religious tenets are ſimilar to 
thoſe already mentioned under Connecticut. 

The Epiſcopalian intereſt conſiſts of twenty-five con- 
gregations. 

There are, in this ſlate, two claſſes belonging to the 
Dutch Reformed Synod of New York and New Jerſey. 
The claflis of Hackinſak, to which belong thirteen 
congregations ; and the claſſis of New Brunſwick, to 
which belong fifteen congregations. We have already 
given an account of their church government, diſci- 
pline, &c. | 

The Moravians have a flouriſhing ſettlement at 
Hope, in Suſſex county. This ſettlement was begun 
in 177t, and now coniilts of upwards of 100 ſouls. 

The Methodiſt intereſt is ſmall in this ſtate. The 
Swedes have a church in Glouceſter county : and there 
are three congregations of the Seventh-Day Baptiſts. 
All theſe religions denominations live together in peace 
and harmony; and are allowed, by the conſtitution of 
the ſtate, to worſhip Almighty God agreeably to the 
dictates of their own conſciences; and are not com- 
pelled to attend or ſupport any worſhip contrary to their 
own faith and judgment. All Proteſtant inhabitants, 
of peaceable behaviour, are eligible to the civil offices 
of the ſtate. | 

There are two colleges in New Jerſey ; one at 
Princeton, called Naſſau-Hall, the other at Brunſwick; 
called Queen's College. The college at Princeton was 
brit founded by charter from John Hamilton, Eſq. Pre- 
ſident of the Council, about the year 1738, and en- 
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larged by Governor Belcher in 1747. The charter de- 
legates a power of granting to“ the ſtudents of ſaid 
college, or to any others thought worthy of them, all 
fuch degrees as are granted in either of our univerſities, 
or any other college in Great-Britain,” It has twenty- 
three truſtees: he governor of the ſtate, and the pre- 
ſident of the college, are, ex clit, two of them. 
It has an annual income of about gool. currency; 
of which_2oQl. arifes from funded public ſecurities 
and lands, and the reſt from the fees of the ſtudents. 
The preſident of the college is likewiſe profeſſor of elo- 
quence, criticiſm, and chronology. The vice-preſident 
is alſo profetior of divinity and moral philoſophy. 
There is beſides a profeſſor of mathematics and natural 
philoſophy, and two maſters of languages. The four 
claſſes in college contain about ſeventy fludents. There 
is a grammar {chool, of about thirty ſcholars, connected 
with the college, under the ſuperintendence of the pre- 
ſident, and taught by two maſters, 


Before the war this college was furniſhed with a phi- 


loſophical apparatus, worth zool. which (except the 
elegant orrery conſtructed by Mr. Rittenhouſe) was al- 
molt entirely deſtroyed by the Britiſh army in the late 
war, as was alſo the library, which now conhiits of be- 
tween 2 and yooo volumes. 

The college edifice is handſon ly built with ſtone, 
and is 180 feet in length, fiity-fou. in breadth, and four 
{tories high; and is divided into forty-two convenient 
chambers for the accommodation of the {tudents, beſides 
a dining hall, chapel room, and a room for the library. 
Its ſituation is exceedingly pleaſant and healthful. The 
view from the college balcony is extenſive and charming. 

This college has been under the care of a ſucceſſion 
of preſidents eminent for piety and learning; and has 
furniſhed a number of civilians, divines, and phyſicians, 
ot the firſt rank in America. It is remarkable, that all 


the preſidents of this college, except Dr. Witherſpoon, 


who is now preſident, were removed by death very ſoon 
alter their election into office. 

The charter for Queen's College, at Brunſwick, was 
granted juſt before the war, in conſequence of an ap— 
plication from a body of the Dutch church. Its 
funds, raiſed wholly by free donations, amounted, 
ſoon after its eſtabliſhment, to goool. ; but they 
wer? conliderably diminiſhed by the war. The ſtudents 
are under the care of Preſident Hardenberg. The 
grammar ſchool, which is connected with the college, 
conſiſts of between thirty and forty ſtudents, under the 
care of the truſtees. This college has lately increaſed 
both in numbers and reputation. 

There are a number of flouriſhing academies in this 
ſtate. One at Trenton, in which are about eighty ſtu- 
vents in the different branches. It has a fund of about 
1501. per annum, ariſing from the intereſt on public ſe- 
curities. Another in Hackinſak, in the county of 
Bergen, of upwards of 100 ſcholars. Inſtruction and 
board are ſail to be cheaper here than in any part of 
the ſtate, There is another flouriſhing academy at 


Orangedate, in the county of Eſſex, couſilting of nearly | 


— I 


” * 


teacher. 


take it; and, of courſe, little advantage is den 


as many ſcholars as either of the others, 
able inſtructors, and good accommodations. | 
has lately been opened at Elizabeth Town an 
of upwards of twenty ſtudents in the langua . f 
increaſing. There is alfo an academy in Fl 
in which young ladies and gentlemen are 4 
Engliſh language grammatically, geography J 
learned languages. Beſides thefe, there are w 
ſchools at Newark, Springfield, Morriſtown. 
town, and Amboy. here are no regular e 
ments for common ſchools in the (tate. The 
mode of education is, for the inhabitants of ali 
neighbourhood to join in affording a temporary 
tor a ſchool-maſter, upon fuch terms as is m 
agreeable. But the encouragement which the 
ſional teachers meet with, is generally ſuch, x 
perſon of abilities adequate to the buſineſs wily 


furniſh 


theſe ſchools. The improvement in theſe d 
{chools is generally in proportion to the wage 


M. Briſſot de Warville, in his“ New Tm 
the United States of America,“ has given us ti 


lowing intereſting account of the ſchool of ne 
Philadelphia: 


« 'There exiſts, then, a country (ſays he) nh 
negroes are allowed to have ſouls, and to be e 
with underſtanding capable of being formed t 
and uſeful knowledge; where they are not regal 
beaſts of burden, in order that we may have the 
lege of treating them as ſuch. —T here exiltsad 
where the blacks, by their virtue and theirin 
belye the calumnies which their tyrants clſewher 
againſt them; where no difference is pesceivedK 
the memory of a black head whoſe hair is c 
nature, and that of a white one craped by att 
had a proof of this to-day. I have ſeen, hea 
examined theſe black children. They read . 
peat from memory, and calculate with rapidity 
feen a picture painted by a young negio, who 
had a maſter: it was ſurpriſingly well done. 

% {aw in this ſchool, a mulatto, one-eightl 
it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh him from 2 W 
His eyes diſcovered an extraordinary vIVActty, 
is a general characteriſtic of people of that a 

„The black girls, beſides reading, WII 
principles of religion, are taught ſpinning, 
work, &c. and their miſtreſſes allure me, 
diſcover much ingenuity. They have the Th 
of decency, attention, and ſubmiſſion. It 184 
Of good ſervants and virtuous houſckeepers, 
minal are the planters of the iſlands, "uy 
debauchery and ignominy Creatures ſo capable 
faſhioned to virtue! : 

„It is to Benezet that humanity 07, 
eſtablihment to that Benezet whom Clare 
not bluthcd to ridicule, for the ſake of gail!ls 
mous applauſes of the paraſites of deip9wmn 


en Joy 
conſ 
On 


ay 
black, 
Mity, 


his | 


! 


ee. 
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he life of 


ſuch men , As : | 
lte benefactors of their fellow- creatures, than 


pprellors, ſo baſely idolized by many during their 


et was born at St. Ovintin, in 

P 1a. Fanart under iu roten 
ot king, directed by an infamous confeſſor, 
infamous woman, ſpread at that time its 

in France. The parents of Benezet were 
Calviniſts; they fled to England, and he em- 
the doctines of the Quakers, He went to 
2 in 1731, and eſtabliſhed himſelf at Phila- 
in commerce, the buſineſs to which he had 
Jucated, But the rigidity of his principles and 
e not agreeing with the ſpirit of commerce, 
ted that buſinels in 1736, and accepted a place 
academy of that ſociety. From that time all 
ments were conſecrated to public inſtruction, 
ef of the poor, and the defence of the unhappy 
. Benezet poſſeſſed an univerſal philanthropy, 
was not common at that time; he regarded, as 
thers, -all men, of all countries, and of all 
he compoſed many works, in which he 


rritings, to diſcourage and condemn the flave 
dflavery, His works had very much influence 
umining the Quakers to emancipate their 


was not enough to ſet at liberty the unhappy 
it was neceſſary to inſtru them—to find 
noo!-maſters. And where ſhould he find men 
to devote themſelves to a taſk which prejudice 
dered painful and diſguſting? No obſtacle 
reſt the zeal of Benezet; he ſet the firſt ex- 
limfelf: he conſecrated his little fortune to the 
on of this ſchool; his brethren lent ſome 
EN and by the help of the donations of the 
of London, the ſchool for blacks at Phila- 
EJ0ys a revenue of 200]. ſterling. 
contecrated his fortune and his talents to their 
on; and in 1784, death removed him from 
eccupation, to receive his reward. The tears 
Macks, which watered his tomb, the ſighs of 
Pty, and of every friend of humanity which 
bis departing ſpirit, muſt be a prize more 
P chan the lawiels of a conqueror. 
a carried always in his pocket a copy of 
don the flavery of the blacks, which he gave 


Ny | 
3 o every one he met, who had not 
is Aa 


| itiends, 
the true wa 
b philanthr 


They extend the works of utility ; 

Y Of gaining proſelytes. 

tr, by m. pic Quaker was preceded in the 

ted ny others, whom I ought to mention, 

and eorge Fox, founder of this ſect, went 
o Barbadoes in the year 167 1, not to 


d all the authorities from Scripture, and from | 


method generally followed by the. 


1 


| 


| 


I 


this extraordinary man merits to be | preach againſt ſlavery, but to inſtruct the blacks in the 
dare tg think, who eſteem | knowledge of God, and to engage maſters to treat them 


with mildneſs. 

« The minds of men were not yet ripe for 
this reform ; neither were they when William 
Burling, of Long-Ifland, in 1718, publiſhed 2a 
Treatiſe - againſt Slavery. He was a refpeCtable 
Quaker : he preached, but in vain ; the hour was 
not yet come. 

„ Ought not this circumſtance to encourage the 
friends of the blacks in France ? Sixty years of combat 
were neceſſary to conquer the prejudice of avarice in 
America. One year is ſcarcely paſſed i ſince the 
foundation of the ſociety at Paris; and ſome apoſ- 
tates already appear, becauſe ſucceſs has not crowned 
their firſt endeavours. 

© Burling was followed by Judge Sewal, a Preſby- 
terian of Maſſachuſets. He preſented to the General 
Aſſembly a Treatiſe entitled, « Joſeph ſold by his 
brethren.“ He diſcovers the pureſt principles, and 
completely overturns the hackneyed arguments of the 
traders, reſpeCting the pretended wars of the African 
princes. 

It is often ſaid againſt the writings of the friends 
of the blacks, that they have not been witneſſes of the 
ſufferings which they deſcribe. This reproach cannot 
be made againſt Benjamin Lay, an Engliſhman, who, 
brought up in the African trade, afterwards a planter 
at Barbadoes, abandoned his plantation, on account of 
the horror inſpired by the frightful terrors of ſlavery 
endured by the negroes. He retired to Philadelphia, 
became a Quaker, and ceaſed not the remainder of his 
life to preach and write for the abolition of flavery. 
His principal treatiſe on this ſubje& appeared in 1797. 
He was thought to have too much zeal, and to have 
exaggerated in his deſcriptions. 
were explated by a life without a ſtain, by an inde- 
tatigable zeal for humanity, and by protound medi- 
tations. Lay was limple in his dreſs, and animated 
in his ſpeech; he was all on fire when he ſpoke 
on ſlavery. He died in 1760, in the Soth year of 
his age. 

One of the men moſt diſtinguiſhed in this career 
of humanity, was a Quaker, named John Woolman. 
He was born in 1720. Early formed to meditation, 
he was judged by the Friends worthy of being a 
miniſter at the age of twenty-two, He travclled 
much to extend the doctrines of the ſet ; but was 
always on foot, and without money or proviſions, 
becauſe he would imitate the apoſtles, and be in a 
ſituation to be more uſetul to the poor people, and 
to the blacks. He abhorred flavery fo much, that he 
would not taſte any food that was produced by the 
labour of ſlaves. The lait diſcourſe that he pro- 


nounced, was on this ſubject. In 1772, he under- 


took a voyage to England, to concert meaſures with 


the Friends there, on the ſame ſubjeQ; where he 


N 8 died 
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died of the ſmall-pox, He left ſeveral uſeful works, 


one of which has been through many editions, 


entitled * Conſiderations on the 


Slavery of the 
Blacks.” 


nn no 


An Account of the Mross uſed to abolifh 
SLAVERY In America, 


6 OOLMAN and Benezet had in vain em- 

ployed all their efforts to effect the abolition 
of this traffic under the Engliſh government. The 
miſtaken intereſt of the mother-country cauſed all the 
petitions to be rejected in the year 1772; yet the 
minds of men were prepared in ſome of the colonies ; 


and ſcarcely was independence declared, when a general 


cry aroſe againſt this commerce. It appeared abſurd 
for men detending their own liberty, to deny liberty to 
others. A pamphlet was printed, in which the prin- 
ciples on which ſlavery is founded, were held up in 
contraſt with thoſe which laid the foundation of the 
new conſtitution. a ä 

This palpable method of ſtating the ſubject was 
attended with a happy fucceſs; and the Congreſs, in 
1774, declared the flavery of the blacks to be in- 
compatible with the baſis of republican governments. 
Different legiſlatures haſtened to conſecrate this prin- 
ciple of Congrets. 

«« Three tiſtint epochs mark the conduct of the. 
Americans in this buſineſs—the prqhibition of the 
importation of flaves—their manumiſſion—and the 
proviſion made for their inſtruction. All the dif- 
ferent ſtates are not equally advanced in theſe three 
objects. 

„In the northern and middle ſtates, they have pro- 
ſcribed for ever the importation of ſlaves; in others, 
this prohibition 1s limited to a certain time. In South 
Carolina, where it was limited to three years, it has 
lately been extended to three years more. Georgia is 
the only {tate that continues to receive tranſported 
ſlaves. Yet, when General Oglethorpe laid the foun- 
dation of this colony, he ordained, that neither rum 
nor ſlaves ſhould ever be imported into it. This law, 
in both its articles, was very ſoon violated, 

« We muſt acknowledge however, that the Ameri- 
cans, more than any other people, are convinced that 
all men are born free and equal: we muſt acknow- 
ledge, that they direct themſelves generally by this 
principle of equality; that the Quakers, who have 
begun, who have propagated, and who ſtill propagate 
this revolution of ſentiment, have been guided by a 
principle of religion, and that they have ſacrificed to 
it their perſonal intereſt, 

« Unhappily their opinion on this ſubje& has not 
yet become univerſal, intereſt {till combats it with 
ſome ſucceſs in the fouthern ſtates. A numerous party 
ſtill argues the impoſſibility of cultivating their ſoil 
without the hands of ſlaves, and the impoſlibility of 


| 


4 menting their number without recruitin N 


— — 2 — —— — — x <A 


Africa. It is to the influence of this Party, in 
General Convention, that is to be attributed þ 


article which tarniſhes that glorious monum 
human reaſon, the new federal ſyſtem of bel 
States. It was this party that Propoſed to hi 


| 


| 


hands of the new, Congrels, 
 {laves. 


| the evils, which, without meliorating the ſues 
; blacks, would attend a, political ſchiſm, tel 


and to put it ou i 
power for twenty years to prohibit the im N 


It was ſaid to this auguſt aſſembly, 
article, or we. will withdraw from the union. 10 


f i bre 
vention was forced to wander from the gray Ir 
ciple of univerſal liberty, and the preceding dal nd 


of Congreſs. They thought it their duty toi 
Solon, to make, not the belt law poſſible, but ih 
circumſtances would bear. | 

But, though this article has ſurpriſed the 
of liberty in Europe, where the ſecret cauſe 


were not known; though it has grieved the ſx lad 
England, who are ready to accuſe the new le heſte 
of a cowardly defection from their principles; ucks 
may regard the general and irrevocable proc es 
the ſlave-trade in the United States, as very orth: 
hand. This concluſion reſults from the M cal 
things, and even from the article itſelf of the ek. 
ſtitution now cited. Indeed, nine ſlates hare; mbe 
done it; the blacks, which there abound, a 

ſidered as free. There are then nine aſylumsaMWtheſe 
to eſcape to from Georgia; not to ſpeak of mou 
bourhood of the Floridas, where the ſlaves fron rom 
take refuge, in hopes to find better treatmentli 

Spaniards ; and not to ſpeak of thoſe valt es th 
inacceſſible mountains which make part of the ela; 
States, and where the perſecuted negro may ent, 
a retreat from ſlavery, The communications es 
back country are fo eaſy, that it is impollive's no; 
the fugitives; and the expence of reclaumily a pri 


proportioned to their value, And though! 
ſtates do not in appearance oppoſe theſe reclan 
yet the people there hold flavery in ſuch hon 
the maſter who runs after his human propel 
little reſpe&, and finds little aſſiſtance, Thus! 
ſibility of flight creates a new Gee 
importation, as it mult leſſen the value 0 the 
duce to a milder treatment, and finally tend, 
concurrence of other circumſtances, 10 cot 


Georgian planter, that it is more ſimple, mor ll, or 
able, and leſs expenſive, to cultivate by 1 , and 
freemen. We are right then in ſaying, that 1 e win 
of things in America is againſt the imp ch the 
{laves. , Jt war 
« Beſides, the Congreſs will be authoriſe rer. 
years to pronounce definitively on this artic 4 Still 
time, the ſentiments of humanity, and wy the « 
of reaſon, will prevail; they will no E and $; 
to ſacrifice equity to convenience, or have al) = 


fear from oppoſition or ſchiſin.“ ( 
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CHAP, VIII. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


m, c. * Climate, Produce, Rivers, Towns, 
Jahn, Penn's Settlement and Government. 


E province of Pennſylvania is ſituated between 
0 ig and 44 deg- of north lat. and between 74 and 
t welt long. 1 is about goo miles in length, and 
i breadth; bounded, on the north, by the country 
Troquois, or five nations; on the ſouth, by 
Ind; on the eaſt, by the Delaware river, which 
es it from New Jerley ; and on the welt by the 


It is divided as in the following table. 


OUNTIES. Cuirr Towns. 


B lladelphia - - - - - + +»: Philadelphia. 
EDD bo» <a >> 
T TITTY = m6 6 $0 Newtown, 
D „ Reading. 
1 Worthampton .. . .. Eaſton. 

* c Lancaſter. 


theſe we may add Bedford, a county weſtward 
mountains upon the Ohio, purchaſed by Mr. 
ſtom the Indians, in 1768, and eſtabliſhed in 


Jes theſe, the three following counties, ſituated 
Delaware, formed, in ſome meaſure, a ſeparate 
ent, having an aſſembly of their own, though 
© governor with the province of Pennſylvania. 
Is now diſtinct, and called the Delaware ſtate, 
2 prelident, council, and houſe of afſembly ; 
des, and other officers of ſtate, civil and mili- 


DUNTIES, CHIEF Towns. 


maltle..... --»-»-« Newcaſtle. YN.  - 
1 - x „„ on Delaware. 
1 3 


Ar of Pennfylvania is clear, ſweet, and healthy. 
Sp 3 begins about the 2oth of 
. my till the beginning of December, 
5 "ga ets in and continues till March; dur- 
ag Artur is often ſo very ſevere, that the 
. de 8 very broad at Philadelphia, is 
Still Ty e ſpring commences in March, and 
the Ara 2 the weather is more unſettled 
wy * . The months of July, 
wou N er. are the ſummer months, when 

e intolerable were it not mitigated by 


C00] ; 
breezes, During the ſummer the wind 
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is generally at ſouth-weſt, but in the winter at north-- 
; welt, which, by paſling over the frozen mountains and: 
lakes of Canada, renders the cold fo exceſſive at that 
' ſeaſon. The ſoil is not greatly different from that of 


New York, but ſomething more fertile; nor is there 
ſo much ſandy and uſeleſs land in Pennſylvania as in 


New York. Some rice, but no great quantity, is cul- 


tivated here; and there are ſome tobacco plantations, 
but the produce 1s not equal to that of Virginia, In 
all parts of our plantations, from New York to the 


extremity of Florida, the woods are full of vines of 


different ſpecies. They are very thick at the bottom, 
and bear great plenty of grapes, but very ſmall. From 
theſe the Indians procure a ſort of wine, with which 
they often regale themſelves. The timber produced in 
Pennſylvania is of the ſame ſpecies as that of New 
England ; but here, and in all the ſouthern colonies, it 
is not ſo proper for ſhipping as that of the northern 
colonies; it is leſs compact, and ſplits with a much 
ſmaller force. Theſe properties render it leſs valuable 
in ſhip-building, but more uſeful for pipe-ſtaves, and 
wainſcoting. 

The principal rivers in this province are the Dela- 
ware, the Suſquehanna, and the Schuylkill. The 
Delaware is navigable more than 200 miles above the 
city of Philadelphia. The Suſquehanna is alſo navi- 
gable a great way, up the country. The Schuylkill is 
navigable for boats above 100 miles. Theſe rivers, 
with the numerous creeks and harbours in Delaware 
bay, are extremely favourable both to the foreign and 
inland trade of ' Pennſylvania. 

This province has many towns that deſerve par- 
ticular notice; but the city of Philadelphia ſtands un- 
rivalled in Britiſh America, and when completed will, 
in point of plan and regularity, exceed any in Europe. 
The city forms a parallelogram, or long ſquare, two 
miles in length, and one in breadth; extending from 
the river Delaware to the Schuylkill, forming, as it 
were, a connection between theſe two navigable 
rivers. The plan of this elegant city was drawn b 
William Penn, at once the founder and legiſlator of 
this flouriſhing colony. Part of the plan is already 
executed, and will in all probability ſoon be completed. 
Every quarter of the city will then form a ſquare of 
eight acres; having in the centre a ſquare of ten acres, 
ſurrounded by the town-houſe, and other public build- 
ings. The high-ſtreet is an hundred feet wide, and 
extends the whole breadth of the town, from one of 
the above rivers to the other. Parallel to the high- 
ſtreet run nineteen others, which are croſſed by eight 
more at right angles, all of them thirty feet wide, and 
communicate by canals with the two rivers; which add 
at once to the beauty and wholeſomeneſs of the city. 
According to the original-plan, every perſon who poſ- 


ſeſſed 1000 acres in any part of the province, was to 


have his houſe either in one of the fronts facing the 
river, or in the high-ſtreet, running from the middle 
of one front to the middle of the other. Beſides the 
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above privilege every owner of 5000 acres, was en- | ſo that there is ſome danger of the whole | 
titled to an acre of ground in the front of his houſe, | coming in time wholly foreign in languape * 
and all others half an acre for gardens and court- yards. | and perhaps in inclinations. It ſcems * * 
The town-houſe is a ſtately, ſpacious, and regular | ceſſary that ſome regulations ſhould take » 
building, and would be an ornament to any capital in | regard to their ſettlement, and ſome means ji 
Europe. The other public buildings, which conſiſt | in order to naturalize them effectually. But f 
chiefly of ſtructures dedicated to religion, beſides the | however, be acknowledged, that the ;nhabi 
military barracks, markets, and alms-houſes, are pro- Pennſylvania, are an induſtrious and hard J 
portionally grand, The quays are ſpacious and noble; | moſt of them are ſubſtantial, though few 0 h 
the principal quay is 200 feet wide, furniſhed with | ſons poſſeſſed of landed property are rich, th 
cranes, and other conventences for loading, and ung | all well lodged, well fed, and, when their circunt 
loading ſhips; and the water is fo deep, that a ſhip of | are conſidered, well clothed; and at a more wth 
500 tons burden, may lay her broadſide to the quay. | rate than can be well imagined, as the iner d 
The proprietor's feat, where the governor uſually re- manufacture moſt of their wearing apparel, bol 
ſides, is ſituated about a mile above the town, and is the | and woollen. | 
firſt private building both for magnihcence and ſituation A great number of wealthy merchants inhibi 
in all Britiſh America. But the noblelt inſtitution in | city of Philadelphia. Nor will this appear fan 
Pennſylvania, is the academy eſtabliſhed ſome years | when the great trade they carry on is coal 
ſince in Philadelphia. Very conſiderable ſubſcriptions | Their commerce is not confined to the proving 
were raiſed both in England and Scotland for com- | America, it is extended to the French, Duc 
leting this noble detign, and it bids fair in time to | Spaniſh colonies; to the Azores, the Canaries, x 
rival the moſt clebrated ſeminaries of learning in the | Madeira iſlands; to Great-Britain, and Ireland;q 
mother country. The number of inhabitants in Phi- Spain, Portugal, and Holland, Many of 
ladelphia is computed at go, ooo. The meetings of | branches of trade are very profitable, and cam 
the general congreſs of America were held in this city | of enriching a frugal and induſtrious people, J 
from the year 1774 till 1777, when the Britiſh troops | the quantity of commodities produced by this pm 
M took poſſeſſion of it, but the king's forces retreating to | and brought down the rivers Delaware and Sch 
bl | New York in 1778, the congreſs again made Phila- | the Dutch employ ſeveral hundred waggons, eich 
pl delphia their reſidence. by four horſes, in bringing the produce of ther 
| There are ſeveral towns beſides the capital in the coun- | to the markets of Philadelphia. In the yea 
ty of Philadelphia; the molt conſiderable are, German- | gog veſſels entered at this port, and 291 c 
Town, ſocalled from being inhabited wholly by Germans; | wards. The commodities formerly expo 
Frankfort, Abingdon, Dublin, Radnor, and Ameriland. | Pennſylvania, at an average of three years, and 
In the county of Bucks, are Briitol, Falls-Town, and { to the value of 611,000l, Thoſe exported 00 
Penfbury. In the county of Cheſter, are Cheſter, | Britain, and other markets, beſides timber, {hip 
Chicheiter, and Marcus Hook. Newcaſtle, Haver- | for ſale, copper ore, and iron in pigs and bars, cn 
fordweit, Merioneth, and St. George, are found in the | of grain, flour, and many ſorts of animal food 
county of Newcaſtle; Dover, Cranebrook, Marden, | at an averageof three years, were calculated at 7% 
4;: 28 and Mefpelliven plantations, in the county of Kent; | But after the concluſion of the late war, trade 
141% Lewis in the county of Suſſex; and Lancalter in the greatly increaſed, that the duty in Philadelphia 
1 county of that name. imported goods of 2 percent. ad valorum, prot 
The inhabitants in the province of Pennſylvania, are | from the it of March 1784, to the iſt of Deal 
not leſs than 350,000, half of whom are Germans, | 132,000!. which, ſuppoſing their value not 
Swedes, or Dutch. It is certainly very right policy | rated, nor any indirect methods uſed to ſave th 
to encourage the importation of foreigners into Penn- | makes their value amount to the amazing 
ſytvania, as well as into our other colonies. By this 3, 168,000l. 
we are gainers without diminiſhing the inhabitants of This province, together with New Jerſey and 
Great-Britain. But it has been frequently lamented, -| York, compoſed what was formerly called * 
that theſe people are ſuffered to remain foreigners, and | Netherlands, and was originally poſſeſſed dy ie 
likely to continue fo for many generations; they have | and Swedes. After the country was taken 
ereed ſchools of their own, printed books, and even | Englith, Admiral Penn, who in confunttid 
the common newſpapers in their own language; by | Venables, had ſome years before taken the! 
which means, together with their poſſeſſing large tracts | Jamaica, being greatly in favour with Charles I 
of land without any intermixture of Engliſh, they ] tained a promiſe of a grant of the tract of cout 
continue, as it were, a ſeparate people. At the ſame | called Pennſylvania, from that monarch, Up 
time, their remarkable induſtry, frugality, and ab- | Admiral's death, his ſon, the celebrated oy 
ſtemious method of living, enable them to increaſe legflator of Pennſylvania, claimed the 100% 1 
their tract of country to the ruin of the Americans; | and after a tedious court ſolicitation, 9 
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in right of his father. Conſcious that the only 
| 


| 
dering the 
3 2 himſelf, was to make both the 


s government as agreeable as poſſible to the 
—— with os the toll, at a low 
Jed from the Indians, as the original poſſeſſors. 
in it was of very little value. By this cheap act 
| beginning, 
1 — ſucceſsful. Prepoſſeſſed 
gavourable opinion of him as to his deſigns, 
ere ſo far from giving any diſturbance to the ſet- 
hat they were ready to give them aſſiſtance when- 
was wanted. ; 3 
ing thus wiſely ſecured the Indians, he applied 
to execute the other part of his plan, that of 
the country. This he found greatly facilitated 
uneaſineſs of his brethren the Quakers in 
1, who, by refuſing to pay tythes and other 
dues, ſuffered a kind of perſecution from the 
Their high opinion and regard for Penn, who 
geed an honour to their new church, made them 
re ready to follow him over a wide and pathleſs 
to ſettle in a country then little better than a 
g wilderneſs, and in a climate whoſe properties 
nknown, Nor was he himſelf wanting in any 
hat had the leaſt tendency to encourage and ſup- 
te reſolution they had formed. He expended 
ms of money in tranſporting, and finding them 
eceſſaries; and not aiming at a ſudden profit, 
eat man diſpoſed of his lands at a very ſmall pur- 

20, for 1000 acres, and 1s. quit-rent for ever 
ere the reaſonable terms on which he beſtowed 
At this time land is granted at 121. for every 
res, with a quit-rent of 4s. reſerved. Near 
phia land lets at 20s. the. acre, and even at 
miles diſtance from that city, ſells at 20 years 
ſe. By purſuing ſuch a generous plan, the 
of Pennſylvania was ſoon eſtabliſhed, and has 

ce been rapidly increaſing. . 
what crowned all his proceedings was the noble 
of privileges, by which he made them as free 
people in the world; and which has ſince in- 
luch vaſt numbers of people of different per- 
and different countries to abandon their native 
0 put themſelves under the protection of his 
[All his inſtitutions were founded on the ſolid 
"A and religious liberty, confidered:in its full 
No laws can be made without the conſent 
Fople given by the ſuffrages of their repre- 
g in the general aſſembly. Even matters of 
110 0 which the laws of few nations have 
were by Penn ſubjected to regulations. The 

dt Widows and or han be i ired 1 

bt continue 'P s were to be inquired into 
13 or that purpoſe. 'The cauſes 
dd chicans. ow we not to be ſubjected to the 
A hone? 0 pres N „ 
pt of the 1 In ſhort, ſuch was the ex- 
©aws framed by William Penn, that 


ant he had obtained from 


he rendered all his future / 
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| 


called the council of cenſors, 
to examine into the conduct of the legiflative and 


| 
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had he been a native of Greece, his ſtatue would have 
been placed next to thoſe of Solon and Lycurgus. 

Religious liberty was founded on the ſame ample 
baſis: Chriſtians of all denominations might not enly 
live unmoleſted in the colony, but even have a ſhare in 
the government. In a word, the diverſity of people, 
religions, nations, and languages here, is prodigious z 
and what is {til} more wonderful, they live together in 
harmony. | 


— — — — — — — Eo ˙ wo ow = * ww ww oa 


In «conſequence of the plan for a new conſtitution 
agreed on at the Convention of Philadelphia in 1776, 
the commonwealth, or ſtate of Pennſylvania is now 
governed by an aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the 
treemen of the ſame, and a preſident and council; the 
ſupreme legiſlative power is veſted in a houſe of repre- 
ſentatives of the freemen of the ſtate; and the ſupreme 
executive power is veſted in a preſident and council of 
twelve. It was likewile agreed, that the hauſe of re- 
preſentatives ſhould conſiſt of perſons moſt noted for 
wiſdom and virtue, to be choſen annually by the free- 
men of every city and county. The prelident of the 
ſupreme executive council may appoint and com- 
miſſion judges, naval officers, a judge of the admigalty, 
attorney general, and other otficers, civil and military; 
he is likewiſe impowered to hold the office of com- 
mander in chief of the forces of the ſtate, but ſhall 
not command in perſon, except adviſed thereto by the 
council, and then only fo long as they thall approve. 
All trials to be by jury ; and that freedom of ſpeech, 
and of the preſs, to be allowed. All perſons in public 
offices are required to declare their belief in one God, 
the creator and governor of the univerſe, the rewarder 
of the good, and the punither of the wicked ; and are 
alſo to acknowledge the Scriptures of the Old and New 


| Teſtament to be given by divine inſpiration. This plan 


of governinent contained a variety of other par- 


ticulars; amonglt which, we ſhall only mention the 


following; viz. that the freemen are to ele annually, 
by ballot, for each city and county, two perſons, to be 
whoſe buſineſs it is 


executive powers. The other is, the training and 


arming the freemen and their ſons for the defence of the 


commonwealth, under ſuch regulations, reſtrictions, 
and exceptions, as the general aſſembly ſhould by law 
direct, with liberty for the people to chooſe their owa 
officers, &c. | | 

Ina plan for the eſtabliſhment of public ſchools, and 
the diffuſion of knowledge in Pennſylvania, by Dr. 
Benjamin Ruſh, profeſſor of chemiſtry in the Univer- 
ſity of Philadelphia, lately publiſhed, there is this ob- 
ſervation in a note, „There are 600 ſchools in the 
ſmall ſtate of Connecticut, which have in them 25,009 
{ſcholars ;” and mark the good effects of education! 
« only two natives of this ſtate have been condemned 
in the courſe of the laſt 25 years: is there any county 
in England, either great or ſmall, can make ſuch a glo- 
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rious boaſt? The German Lutherans in Pennſylvania 
take uncommon pains in the education of their youth ; 
not one of this ſociety has ſubmitted to the ignominy of 
a legal puniſhment of any kind in the courſe of the laſt 
17 years.” The writer of the above intelligence here- 
upon very pertinently remarks, that,“ in all caſes what- 
ever, no argument can poſſibly overthrow or exceed 
real matter of fact. What can we think then of thoſe 
perſons (continues he) who, ſo far from contributing to 
the ſupport and encouraging of Sunday ſchools, have 
been weak or wicked enough to write againſt them? 
Tf ever a reformation can be effected on the morals of 


the people, it muſt be done by inſtilling better principles 


into, and inuring to better habits, the riſing gene- 
ration. And how can this be better done for the poor 
than in Sunday ſchools?“ | 

Of the great variety of religious denominations in 
Pennſylvania, the Friends, or Quakers, are the molt 
numerous. George Fox is called the father of this 
religious ſect, becauſe he firſt collected them into a 
ſociety in England, about the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury. The true appellation of theſe people is Friends; 
that of Quakers was early and invidioully given them 
by way of contempt. They came over to America 
as early as 1656, but were not indulged the free exerciſe 
of their religion in New England. | 

They were the firſt ſettlers of Pennſylvania in 1682, 
under William Penn, and have ever ſince flouriſhed in 
the free enjoyment of their religion. They believe that 
God has given to all men ſufficient light to work their 
ſalvation, unleſs it be reſiſted: that this light is as ex- 
tenſive as the ſeed of fin, and faves thoſe who have not 
the outward means of ſalvation ; that this light is a 
divine principle, in which dwells God, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt. They maintain that the Scrip- 
tures are not the principal ground of all truth and 
knowledge: nor yet the primary rule of faith and 
manners; but becauſe they give a true teſtimony of 
the firſt foundation, they are and may be e{teemed a- 
ſecondary rule, ſubordinate to the Spirit, from whom 
they derive all their excellence. They believe that im- 
mediate revelation has not ceaſed, but that a meaſure 
of the Spirit is given to every perſon. That as, by the 
light or gift of God, all ſpiritual knowledge is re- 
ceived, thoſe who have this gift, whether male or 
female, though without human commiſſion or learning, 
ought to preach; and to preach freely, as they have 
freely received the gilt. All true and acceptable wor- 
ſhip of God, they maintain, 1s by the inward and 
iminediate moving of his Spirit ; and that water bap- 
tiſm and the Lord's ſupper were commanded only tor 
a time. They neither give titles, nor uſe compli- 
ments in their converſation, or writings, believing that 
whatſcever is more than yea, yea, and nay, nay, cometh af 
evil. They conſcientioufly avoid, as unlawtul, kneel- 
ing, bowing, or uncovering the head to any perſon. 
I ney diſcard all fuperfluities in dreſs or equipage; all 
games, ſports, and plays, as unbecoming the Chriltian. 
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cSwear not at all' is an article of their Creed, | 
7 ug 


obſerved in its utmoſt extent. They believe: 
ful to fight in any caſe whatever; and thinks 
their enemy ſmite them on the one check, they mal 
to him the other alſo. They are generally hol 
tual, and even punctilious, in their dealings; we 
for the neceſlities of their poor; friends 1 

ö N poor; friends to hy 
and of courſe enemies to flavery; ſtri& in n 
cipline; careful in the obſervance even of the 1 
in dreſs, ſpeech, and manners, which len 
enjoins; faithful in the education of their a 
induſtrious in their ſeveral occupations. In. 
whatever peculiarities and miſtakes thoſe of gd 
nominations have ſuppoſed they have fallen In 
point of religious doctrines, they have prof 
ſelves to be good citizens. Next to the Que 
Preſbyterians are the moſt numerous, cone 
whom we have nothing to add to what we hates 
ſaid under New York. 

The Proteſtant epiſcopal church of Nen 
New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
ginia, and South-Carolina, met in convention x 
ladelphia, October 1785, and reviſed the book df 
mon prayer, and adminiſtration of the faciamat 
otner rites and ceremonies, and publiſhed and pn 
the book, thus reviſed, for the uſe of the church. 
reviſion was made in part, in order to render thel 
conſiſtent with the American revolution, andth 
ſtitutions of the ſeveral ſtates. In this they ha 
covered their liberality and their patriotiſm. In 
ſylvania and the ſouthern ſtates this reviſed N 
pretty generally uſed by the epiſcopal churches. I 
York and New Jerſey it has not been adopted. 

There are upwards of ſixty miniſters of the li 
and Calvinilt religion, who are of German en 
now 1n this (tate; all of whom have one or mal 
gregations under their care; and many of then 
in ſphendid and expenſive churches ; and jet i 
Lutheran miniſter, who arrived in Pcnnſy:va 
fifty years ago, was alive in 1787, and probavi 
1793, as was alſo the ſecond Calviniſtical mit 
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PE Rs province is ſituated between gs ' * 
min. and 40 deg. north lat. and 1 deg-4 F m 
welt long. is 92 miles in length, and 10 0 | 1 
It is bounded, on the north, by the ny iy 
boundary line, which divides it from Penh . cs, 
Delaware river and bay; ſouth, by 2s Was 


aud welt line, from Cape HenlopeD, in 1 An 
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Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Climate, Divo 
Sail, Produttions, Chief 1 awns, &. 
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:ddle of the peninſula, which line 
tate from Worceſter county in Maryland ; 
3 land, from which it is divided by a line 
2. weſtern termination of the ſouthern 
Pie northwards up the ſaid peninſula, till it 
or 5 a tangent to the weltern part of the 
wy of the n territorial circle: 
1400 ſquare miles. 
Wk in ky parts unhealthy. The land 
ally low and flat, which occaſions the waters 
ate, and the conſequence is, the inhabitants 
ect to intermittents. ; 
| Nelaware ſtate is divided into three counties, 


wealtle, Kent, and Suſſex; its chief towns are, 
gton and Newcaltle, Dover, Milford, and 
dun. | i 
vers are, Choptank, Nanticok, and Poco- 
all have their ſources in this ſtate, and are 
e for veſſels of 30 or 60 tons, 20 or 39 miles 
country, They all run a wWeſtwardly courle 
eſapeak Bay, The eaſtern fide of the ſtate, 
d.1aware bay and river, is indented with a great 
of ſmall crecks, but none conliderable enough 
t a deſcription. 
| reſpect to ſoil and productions, the ſouth part 
fate is a low flat country, and a conſiderable 
of it lies in foreſt, What is under cultivation 
y barren, except in Indian corn, of which it 
s fine crops, In ſome places rye and flax may 
ed, but wheat is a ſtranger in theſe parts. 
nature is d-fcient in one reſource, ſhe is 
y bountiful in another. This is verified in 
thick foreſts of pines, which are manufactured 
rs, and exported in large quantities into every 
in the three adjoining ſtates. - As you pro- 
th the foil is more fertile, and produces wheat 
quantities, which is the ſtaple commodity of 
They raiſe all the other kinds of grain 
to Pennſylvania, The ſtate has no mountain 
KCept Thunder Hill, in the weſtern part of 
pe county, and is generally level, except ſome 
ts, Witch are (tony and uneven. 
ict towns are the following: DOVER, in the 
of Kent, is the ſeat of government. It ſtands 
Oreck, a lew miles from the Delaware river, 
As ot about 100 houſes, principally of brick. 
A nterſett each other at right angles, in the 
2 Wars whoſe incidencies form a ſpacious 
1 8 calt ide of which is an elegant ſtate- 
2 * kh town has a lively appearance, 
. Thane erable trade with Philadel hia. 
Ao 3 ot export. The landing 
1 _ = town of Dover, f : 
ow! + 8 5 we miles below Philadelphia, 
n mare river, It was firlt ſettled 
It ws, > OB hr 1027, and called Stock- 
Auer rds taken by the Dutch, and 
m. Whea it fell into the hands 
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of the Engliſh, it was called by its preſent name. It 
contains about ſixty houſes, which have the aſpect of 
decay, and was formerly the ſeat of government.— 
This is the firſt town that was ſettled on Delaware 
river. 

WILMINGTON is fituated a mile and a half weſt of 
Delaware river, on Chriſtiana creek, twenty-eight miles 
ſouthward from Philadelphia. It is much the largeſt 
and pleaſanteſt town in the ſtate, containing about 400 
houſes, which are handſomely built upon a gentle 
alcent of an eminence, and ſhew to great advantage 
as i ſai] up the Delaware. | 

elides other public buildings, there is a flouriſhing 
academy of about forty or fifty ſcholars, who are 
taught the languages, and ſome of the ſciences, by an 
able inſtructor. his academy, in proper time, is in- 
tended to he erected into a college. There is another 
academy at Newark, in this county, which was in- 
corporated in 1769, and then had fourteen Truſtees. 

M1LFORD, the little emporium of Suſſex county, is 
ſituated at the fource of a {mall river, fifteen miles 
from Delaware bay, and 150 ſouthward of Philadel- 

hia. This town, which contains about eighty houſes, 
has been built, except one houſe, fince the revolution. 
Tt is laid out with much taſte, and is by no means diſ- 
agreeable. The inhabitants are Epiſcopalians, Quakers, 
and Methodiſts. 

Duck CREEK, is twelve miles north-weſt from 
Dover, and has about fixty houſes, which ſtand on 
one ſtreet. It carries on a conſiderable trade with 
Philadelphia —and certainly merits a- more pompous 
name. A mile ſouth from this is ſituated Governor 
Collins's plantation. His houſe, which is large and 
elegant, ſtands a quarter of a mile from the road, and 
has a pleaſing effect upon the cye of the traveller. 

The trade of this ſtate, which is inconſiderable, is 
carried on principally with Philadelphia, in boats and 
ſhallops. The articles exported are principally wheat, 
corn, lumber, and hay. 

With reſpect to religion, there are, in this ſtate, 
twenty-one Preſbyterian congregations, belonging to 
the Synod of Philadelphia —- Seven Epiſcopal churches 
Six congregations ot Baptilts, containing about 218 
ſouls—Four congregations of the people called Quakers 
beſides a Swedith church at Wilmington, which is one 
of the oldeſt churches in the United States, and a 
number of Methodiſts. All thefe denominations have 
free toleration by the conititution, and live together 
in harmony. 

In the convention held at Philadelphia, in the 
ſuramer of 1787, the inhabitants of this ſtate were 
reckoned at $37,000, Which is about twenty ſix for 
every ſquare mile. There is no obvious characteriſ- 
tical difference between the inhabitants of this ſtate 
and the Pennſylvanians. 

At the revolution, the three lower counties on 
Delaware became independent by the name of The 
Delaware State» Under their preſent conſtitution, 

which 
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which was eſtabliſhed in September 1776, the legi- 


ſlature is divided into two diſtinct branches, which 
together are ſtyled The General Aſſembly of Delaware. 
One branch, called the Houſe of Aſſembly, conſiſts of 
ſeven repreſentatives from each of the three counties, 
choſen annually by the freeholders. The other 
branch, called the Council, conſiſts of nine members, 
three for a county, who muſt be more than twenty- 
five years of age, choſen likewiſe by the treeholders. 
A rotation of members 1s eſtabliſhed by diſplacing 
one member for a county at the end of every year. . . 

All money bills muſt originate in the houſe of 
aſſembly, but they may be altered, amended, or re- 
jected by the legiſlative council. e 

A preſident or chief magiſtrate is choſen by the 
Joint ballot of both houſes, and continues in office 
three years; at the expiration of which period, he is 
ineligible the three ſucceeding years. If his office 
becomes vacant during the receſs of the legiſlature, 
or he is unable to attend to buſineſs, the ſpeaker of 
the legiſlative council is vice-preſident for the time; 
and in his ablence, the powers of the preſident de- 
volve upon the ſpeaker of the aſſembly. 

A privy council, conſiſting of tour members, two 
from each houſe, choſen by ballot, is conitituted to 
aſſiſt the chief magiſtrate in the adminiſtration of the 
government. 

The three juſtices of the ſupreme court, a judge of 
admiralty, and four juſtices of the common pleas 
and orphans courts, are appointed by the joint ballot 


of the preſident and general aſſembly, and commiſſioned | 


by the prelident—to hold their offices during good be- 
haviour. The preſident and privy council appoint 
the ſecretary, the attorney-general, regiſters tor the 
probate of wills, regiſters in chancery, clerks of the 
common pleas, and orphans courts, and clerks of the 
peace, who hold their offices during five years, unleſs 
ſooner removed for mal- conduct. 

The houſe of aſſembly name twenty-four perſons 
in each county for juſtices of peace, from which 


number the preſident, with the advice of his council, 


appoints and commiſſions twelve, who ſerve for ſeven 
unleſs ſooner diſmiſſed for mal-adminiſtration. 
he members of the legitlative and privy councils 
are juſtices of the peace for the whole ſtate. 
The courts of common pleas and orphans courts 
have power to hold chancery courts in certain caſes. 
The clerk of the ſupreme court is appointed by the 
chief juſtice ; and the recorder of deeds, by the jultices 
of the common pleas; for five years, unleſs ſooner 
diſmiſſed. | 
All the military and marine officers are appointed by 
the general atlembly, 
The court of appeals conſiſts of ſeven perſons—the 
reſident, ho is member, and preſides by virtue of his 
oihce, and {1x others, three to be choſen by the Jegi- 
Native council, and three by the houſe of aſſembly. 


To this court appeals lie from the ſupreme court, in 
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| 


| his native country, and John Ryling ſucceeds 
|. government. 


for beginning a new ſettlement, and landed 
 Henlopen ; 


in 1630, and built a fort at Lewiſtoun, i 
built a fort near Wilmington, 


Chriſtein or Chriſtiana. | 
' ſmall town, which was afterwards demolil 


New Gottenburgh; they | 
built forts at Cheſter, Elſinburgh, and ale 


forts on the river, and carried the officers 


che canquerors and remained in the coun 


1 
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all matters. of law and equity. The-j Ws 
office during their good behaviour, al 

The jultices of the ſeveral courts, the m 
the privy council, fecretary, truſtees of * 
office, clerks of the common pleas, and * 
concerned in army or navy contracts, are ina 
either houſe of aſſembly. very member, 
taking his ſeat, mult take the oath of alles, 
ſublcribe a religious teſt, declaring his wg 
the Father, in Jeſus Chriſt, and the Holy Cut 
in the inſpiration of the Scriptures, 

The houſe of aſſembly have the Privilege 
peaching delinquent officers of government, | 
peachments are to be proſecuted by the 1 
general, or other perſon appointed by the af 
and tried before the legiſlative council. The 
ment may extend to temporary ar perpetual d 
to hold — under eee 10 * 
penalties as the laws ſhall direct. 

There is, in Delaware, no eſtabliſhment d. 
ligious ſect in preference to another, nor « 

reacher or clergyman, while in his paſtonl 
ment, hold any civil office in the ſtate, 


In treating of the His roRvof this province i 
proper to obſerve, that the Dutch, under the pu 
purchaſe made of Henry Hudſon, took poſſeſſa 
lands on both fides the river Delaware; and 
as the year 1623, built a fort at the place, vi 
ſince been called Glouceſter. | 

In 1627, by the influence of William U 
reſpectable merchant in Sweden, a colony d 
and Finns came over, furniſhed with all the a 


at which time the Dutch hal 
quitted the country. The Dutch, however, ft 


named Hoarkill. The year following tis 


which tit 
Here alſo they lai 


Dutch. The ſame year they erected a for nj 


the river, upon Tenecum iſland, which the 
alſo, about the l 


Joha Printz then governed the Swedes, who, 
deputed his ſon-in-law, John Papgoia, and re 
Sweden. Papgoia ſoon followed his father 


In 1655, the Dutch, under the commant 
Stuyveſant, arrived in Delaware ef, . 
Amſterdam (now New Yors) in ſeven J 


6 or 700 men. They diſpoſſeſſed the Sie 


cipal inhabitants priſoners to New Amen: 0 
thence to Holland. The common people 
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Zober 1664, Sir Robert Carr ob- 
C 14655 of the 1 on Delaware 
years after, Colonel Nicolls, Governor 
"ooh with his Council, on the 2 iſt of April, 
. ſcout and five other perlons, to aſſiſt 
Carr in the government of the country. 
72, the town of Newcaſtle was incorporated 
ernment of New-York, to be governed by 
and fix aſliſtants; after the firſt year, the four 
ere to leave their office, and four others to be 
The bailiff was preſident, with a double 
ke conſtable was choſen by the bench. They 
er to try cauſes not exceeding ten pounds, 
appeal. The, office of ſcout was converted 
+ of ſherif, who had juriſdiction in the cor- 
and along the river, and was annually choſen. 
ere to have a free trade, without being obliged 
entry at New York, as had formerly been the 


pum was, at this time, the principal currency 
country. Governor Lovelace, of New York, 
lamation,- ordered that four white grains and 
ck ones, ſhould paſs for the value of a ſtiver or 
This proclamation was publiſhed at Albany, 
Delaware, Long-Iſland, and the parts ad- 


7% Charles II. by a ſecond patent, dated June 
nted to his brother, Duke of York, all that 
called by the Dutch New Netherlands, of which 
counties of Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex 
art, 

15 the Duke of Vork, by deed, dated Auguſt 
bld to William Penn, the town of Newcaltle, 
e diſttict of twelve miles round the ſame; and 
her deed, of the ſame date, granted to him the 
er of the territory, which, till the Revolution, 


led the Delaware State. Till 1776, theſe 
wnttes were conſidered as a part of Pennſyl- 
0 matters of government. The ſame gover- 
ed over both, but the aſſembly and courts 
aure were different: different as to their 
ent members, but in form nearly the ſame. 
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-” Diſcovery of tt, Former and Preſent 


\ Province is ſituated between the 75th and 


bonh lat. It is about 140 miles in length, and 


led the Three Lower Counties, and has ſince | 


r 


Pennſylvania, on the north; and by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and another part of Pennſylvania, on the eaſt. 

The Bay of Cheſapeak divides Maryland into twe 
parts, viz. the eaſtera and weſtera. 


Divisioxs. .CounTits. CHitt Towns. 
3 Somerſet .. .... . . Somerſet. 
The eaſtern diviſion Dorcheſter... .- Dorcheſter. 
ntains the coun- 4 
. Oxford. 
Ii F " 
Cecil. 
{ Sh. Mr St. Mary's, 
3 „„ oo Briſtol. 
F ee Prince George... -Maſterkout 
e al vert... . . . Abington. 
1 ” | Ann Arundel Annapolis. 
Baltimore Baltimore. 


Maryland is a healthy 2 and enjoys a clear 
air; the ſummers are exceſſively hot, and the winters 
are equally cold, but ſhort. The ſoil is extremely 
good, when cultivated. The chief vegetable pro- 
duction is tobacco, but great quantities of hemp and 
flax, Indian corn and grain, with moſt kind of truits, 
are now produced here. The trees are oaks, black 
walnuts, poplars, cedars, and cheſnuts. The hills 
are ,in general of eaſy aſcent, and yield iron ore. 
The woods contain prodigious herds of wild ſwine. 
The chief rivers are, Potomack, Pocomac, 
Patuxent, Severn, Cheptouk, Saſſafras, Wicomoca, 
and St. George. Theſe and ſeveral others are navi- 
gable for large ſhips, and add greatly to the fer- 
tility of the ſoil. he chief bays are thoſe of Cheſa- 
eak and Delaware, and the moſt noted cape that of 
|. Board at the entrance of Delaware-Bay. 


computed at 80,000, but are now ſuppoſed to amount 
to 220,700, Its commerce pretty near] 
that of Virginia, and will therefore be conſidered under 
that head. We ſhall only mention here, that, beſides 
tobacco, their exports are, ſalted pork, iron, flax, and 
hemp. In 1782, a college was founded at Cheſter- 
Town, in this province, under the name of Waſhing- 


| ton-College, in honour of General Waſhington, Com- 


leg. of welt long. and between the 37th and 


Ge. Divifions, Climate, Produce, Rivers, 


mander in Chief of the American forces, during the 
late war. : 
Maryland was diſcovered in the year 1606, when 


| Virginia was firſt planted, and for ſome time was 


eſteemed a part of Virginia, till King Charles I. in 
1632, granted all that part of Virginia which lay north 
of Potomack river to the Lord Baltimore, of the 
kingdom of Ireland, and his heirs. The year fol- 
lowing about 200 Popiſh families, ſome of con- 
ſiderable diſtinction, embarked with his lordſhip, to 
enter into poſſeſſion of this new territory. Theſe 
ſettlers, who had that liberality and good breeding 


nab; being bounded by Virginia, on — 


which diſtinguiſhes geutlemen of every religion, bought 
4 X ; 0 their 
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ſouth; by the Apalachian mountains, on the weſt; by 


The inhabitants of Maryland were ſome years ago 


reſembles 
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their land at an eaſy price of the, native Indians, 
and for ſome time lived with them in the greateſt 
harmony and friendthip. Their generous method of 
proceeding gained the confidence of the natives; 
they ceded to them one halt of their principal town, 
and ſoon after gave up the whole to theſe {trangers. 
The Indian women taught the Engliſh the manner of 
AI ens of their corn; the men took the Englith 


never violated, encouraged a great nnmb 

of the church of England, but Preſbyterian 
and all kinds of Diſſenters, to ſcttle in 
But though Lord Baltimore had receireg vo 
from Charles I. though he had always * 
attached to the royal cauſe, though he ** 
no ma'-adminiſtration, yet the bigoted andi 
council of James the Second, who wan 
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with then "when they went either to hunt or fiſh; 
they aftilted them in the chace, and fold them the 
ame they took themſelves for a trifling conſideration ; 
fo that the new fettlers had a ſort of town ready built, 
ground ready cleared for their ſubſiltence, and no 
enemy to diſturb them in the quiet poſſeſſion of the 
country: but envy, the growth of every clime, in— 
ſtigated the neighbouring planters in Virginia to de- 


ment to diltinguiſh friends from enemies 4 
this noble family of their rights and polſchn 
the Revolution, however, Lord Baltimore 1 
put in polſeſſion of the profits of his projine 
were not inconſiderable, though he was ng 
to the right of government, which could no 
ſiſtently be conferred on a Roman Catholic. 
ſoon as his deſcendents had conformed to thes 


of England, they were re-inſtated in all thiiry 


ſtroy the happineſs of the Baltimore colony. They 
ſpread ill- grounded reports among the Indians, in 
order to render them jealous of their new friends. 
Alarmed at the conſequences of a war with the 
ſavages, the Popith ſettlers erected a fort with the 
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fully as the legiſlature thought fit for them uf 
joyed by any proprietor. 

he government of Maryland exact rh 
that of Virginia, except with regard to the 
ment of the governor, which belonged to th 
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greateſt expedition, and took every other method in 
their power to ſecure themſelves from the brutal fury 
of the Indians, but at the ſame time treated them 
with every act of kindneſs in their power. Theſe 
recautions and friendly diſpoſitions had the deſired 
effect; the Indians, awed by their preparations, and 
ſoothed by the generous treatment they received, 
laid aſide their hoſtile intentions, and the malicious 
deſigns of the Virginian planters were rendered 
abortive. 

The flouriſhing ſtate of this infant colony, and the 
uninterrupted peace they had enjoyed in their new 
ſettlement, induced many of the Roman Catholic 
families in England, the ſeverity of whoſe treatment 
increaſed in proportion as the power of the royal 
cauſe declined, to leave their native ſoil, and join their 
brethren in Maryland. They were encouraged and 
* Tupported by the governor, and the colony continued 
to reccive ſteſh reinforcements, till the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution was overturned, and Cromwell ſeized the 
reins of government. Baltimore had nothing to hope 
from the protector; he had always been a warm 
friend to the royal party, and therefore expected to 
fall with the cauſe of his maſter. He was not de- 
ceived; he was deprived of his rights, and a new 
governor ſubſtituted in his room. Under this govern- 
ment Maryland continued till the Reſtoration, when 
Lord Baltimore was re-inſtated iu his lawful poſ- 
ſeſſions, which he cultivated with his former wiſdom, 
care, and moderation. 

Not ſatisfied with procuring eafe and fecurity 
for his own ſea, he was deſirous of extending the 
benefits of his mild and equitable adminiſtration to 
others. Accordingly, he procured an act of allembly 
to be pailed, for allowing a free and unlimited tole- 
ration ior all who profeſſed the Chriſtian religion, 
of whatcyer denomination. This liberty, Which was 


| country 


prietors; but he was confirmed by the king 
cuſtoms alſo belonged to the crown, and the! 
appointed to collect them were independent 
government of the province. The Roma 
religion was at firſt the only one profelld} 
At the Revolution, the original con 
was reverſed, the Proteſtant religion was elk 
and the Papiſts excluded from all offices ai 
and power, and even the penal laws of Engi 
adopted againſt them. The church of Engl 
eſtabliſhed by law, and the clergy were pal 
bacco; every Chriſtian male ſixteen years 6 
negroes male and female, above that age, vs 
to pay forty pounds of tobacco, or pay tet 


caſh, if he raiſed no tobacco; it was evil mund 
ſheriff, among other public burdens, and yielda „ H 

100]. ſterling, at a medium, to each; and d ith 
clergy were not exempted ot 
But by the declaration of rights, and e ea) 
ſtitution eſtabliſhed and agreed to in the Ol Is the 
of delegates at Annapolis, in Auguſt 1746, | . 
ſlature is now to conſiſt of the ſenate and def ref; 
delegates ; the latter to be annually choſen, q 4 
by the freeholders in every reſpective count »h 
delegates each ; Baltimore town and the 0 4 ot. 
for the (eral 702, 


napolis, two each: the delegates for Ut 
be elected in like manner every five yea 
each county, out of whom fifteen ſenators , 
choſen by ballotz nine for the weſtern, 3 
the eaſtern ſhire. The executive pow oy 
a governor and five council, choſen a 
joint ballot of the general aſſembly, who 0 
the chancellor, judges, field othcers, 
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late e 
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ſheriffs and juſtices of the peace are 0 N 
freeholders in each county. A freeho 1. 4 l 


or property to the value of gol. gives 375 
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gion of delegat | 
- years of age. Before any perſon can be 


4 to any office of profit or truſt, a declaration 
esel in the Chriſtian religion muſt be ſubſcribed 
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in Lc. Diviſioms, Population, Climate, Produce, 
Lis, Birds, Fiſh, Vegetables, Rivers, Trade, In- 


wants, Buildings, and Government. 


RGINIA is ſituated between the 75th and 
goth deg. of welt long. and between the 36th and 
north lat. It is about 750 miles in length, and 
breadth ; bounded by Carolina, on the ſouth ; 
river Potomack, which divides it from Mary- 
n the north-eaſt ; by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
and by the Apalachian mountains, on the weſt. 
roperly divided 1nto tour parts : the north, the 
, the ſouth, and cait. 
the north diviſion are the counties of Nor- 
rand, Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, Richmond, 
, containing the pariſhes of Wincomoca, 
Church, and St. Paul's. | 
the middle diviſion are the counties of Eſſex, 
elex, Glouceiter, King and Queen, King Wil- 
Neu Kent, E izabeth, Warwick, York, Princeſs 
containing the pariſhes of Farnham, Chriſt— 
b, Abingdon, Stratton, St. John's, St. Peter's, 
jth, Denby, York, and Lynhaven. 
the fouth diviſion are the counties of Norfolk, 
mund, Ile of Wight, Surry, Prince George, 
„Henrico, James; containing the parithes of 
eth. Chutakuk, Newport, Southwark, Wy anoke, 
fer, Briitol, James Town, and Williamſburg, 
he ealt divihon, between Cheſapeak- Bay and the 
ie county of Acomac ; with its pariih of the 
ame, 
N reſpeQ to population, Mr. Jefferſon, in his 
M Virginia, allows a duplication of ſouls here 
n twenty-ſeven years and a quarter. He takes 
01115 years incluſive, from 1654 until the 
2 BNR: the tythes of Virginia had increaſed 
ou RO ; which eſtimate, he ſays, iS 
. . uniformity of the in— 
1 ation, taken in 1700, 1748, and 
75 N 50 increaſe, he ſuppoſes the in- 
3 one will amount tos between 
= I 3 ninctysſix Years.“ : 
| us province is f{ubje to violent 
a Changes, in conſequence of the air and 
Pending greatly © P ind h 
ek and fea n the wind as to heat and 
moiſture, The north and north- 


es, to all freemen above | 


| 


weſt winds are piercing cold, and either- clear cr 
ſtormy; the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth, hazy and jultry hat, 
but in winter the air is clear and dry. The froſts 
are ſhort, but ſo ſevere, . that rivers, three miles in 
breadth, are frequently frozen entirely over. The 
ſpring is about a month earlier than in England: 
in April. the rains are frequent; in May and June the 
heat increaſes ; and the ſummer nearly reſembles ours, 
the heat being mitigated with gentle ſea-breezes that 
begin to blow about nine in the morning, increafing 
and decreaſing as the ſun riſes or falls. In! 
Auguſt theſe breezes ceaſe, when the air becomes 
ſtagnant and ſultry hot: in September the weather 
generally changes ſuddenly, and heavy rains fall, which 
produce a terrible effect on the health oi the in- 
habitants. Storms of thunder and lightning are very 
frequent here, but they ſeldom are attended by any 
miſchief. It is a general obſervation in regard to all 
theſe colonies, that as they become inhabited, and 
the lands cleared, the air is improved, and rendered 
more ſalutary ; for the whole country, before it was 
planted, was one continued foreſt, interſperſed with 
ſwamps or marſhes. 

As to the face of this country, it is generally low, 
and flat towards: the ſea, and for 190 miles within, ſo 
that there is ſcarce a hill or ſtone to be ſeen, except 
here and there fome rocks of iron ore, and ſome banks 
of a kind of petrified oyſter ſhells. In the inland 

arts the ſoil is light and ſandy ; but towards the ſea— 
coalt, and on the inks of rivers, it is generally very 
rich. yielding very good corn, and tobacco. 

Virginia has, in common with the chief part of the 
American provinces, elks, bears, wolves, foxes, a 
ſpecies of panther, or tyger, red deer, muſt rats, ra- 
coons, beavers, and wolves ; but the moit curious 
animal found in that country is the opolſum, which is 
about the i1ze of a cat, and, befides the belly common. 
to it with other animals, it has another peculiar to it- 
ſelf, hanging beneath the former This additional 
belly has a large aperture towards the hinder legs, 
which diſcovers a number of teats on the uſual part of 
the common beily. Upon thefe, when the female of 
this animal conceives, the young are formed, and, 
when arrived at their appointed ſize, drop from thence 
into the ſecond belly, from whence they go out at 
lleaſure, and into which they are received whenever 
there is the leaſt appearance of danger. Horſes, cows, 
ſheep, and hogs, were animals unknown in America, 
till introduced from Europe, and now, particularly in 


Virginia and the ſouthern colonies, they run wild in 


prodigious numbers. 


In this province, are ſeveral forts of eagles, hawks, . 
and owls. The white owl is eſteemed a great curioſity, . 


all the feathers. of the back, and brea!t being perfectly 
white, except a black ſpot underneath the throat. 
Their turkeys are excceding large, fome of them 
weighing forty pounds. The partridges are not ſo big 


as thoſe of England, but their fleſh finely flavoured, 
as 
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as are every other ſort of wild fowl. The Virginian 
nightingale, which takes its diſtinguiſhing epithet 


— Ou 


the water is nine fathoms deep. James rixer f. 
about two miles in breadth, and navigabte N 


N 2 


| irom this province, is adorned with a plumage of | 27 leagues. York and Rappahannock rivers 

Þ + bright crimſon and blue, and ſings moſt delightfully ; | fo large; but Potomack is navigable for 2008 : 
448 ©1411 note is thought to be exceeded by the mocking Here are quarries of ſtones, mines of cba 
+ I bird, which is likewiſe an inhabitant of Virginia, The | aid vaſt quantities of iron ore. x 

1 24..val note of this bird is prodigioufly fine, beſides The Virginians, before the late war, carried on i 

7 which, as its appellation implies, it attains that of the | trade with the Weſt-Indies in lumber, pitch, 1 
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linnet, lark, nightingale, &c. and proviſions ; and with Great-Britain in flax, 
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Fich of all forts are found here in vaſt quantities, 
and three ſpecies of them are remarkable, viz. the 
ſting-graſs, the toad-fiſh, and tobacco-pipe-fiſn. The 
firſt takes its name from a ſting in its tail; the ſecond, 
from its ſwelling to a monſtrous ſize when taken out of 
the water; and the third, from its reſemblance to a 
tobacco-pipe. In February, March, April, and May, 
ſhoals of herrings come up, even into the brooks, ſome 
of which are about the ſize of ours, but, in general, 
they are much larger. 

Snakes, particularly the rattle-ſnake, and lizards, 
abound here ; and in ſummer great number of worms 
are found in the waters, which having a fort of horn 
or {crew on their heads, force their paſſage into the 
bottoms and ſides of ſhips, whenever they find the coat 
of pitch, tar, or lime worn off. | 

The principal vegetable production in Virginia, as in 
Mary land, is tobacco. The culture of this plant, which 
in its excellent quality ſurpaſſes that of all other 
countries, ſo engroſſes the attention of the inhabitants, 
that they only rear corn ſufficient for their own uſe. 
J he next object of their attention, is hemp and flax, 
great quantities of Which are exported from this 
country; rice is likewiſe cultivated, but very ſparingly. 
The foreſts yield oaks, poplars, pines, cedars, cypreſſes, 
ſweet myrtles, cheſnuts, hickery, walnut, dog-wood, 
elder, hazel, chinkapines, locuit-trees, ſaſſafras, elm, 
aſh, and beech. A great variety of ſweet gums and 
incenſe diſtil from ſeveral of theſe trees, and others 
produce pitch, tar, roſin, turpentine, plank-timber, 
maſts, and yards. The trees in general are much 
loftier than ours, and no underwood or buſhes grow 
beneath, ſo that travellers may croſs the foreſts on 
horſeback, and always find a comfortable ſhelter from 
the intenſe heat of the climate in the middle of ſum- 
mer. Beſides excellent paſture, many places produce 
a ſpecies of graſs, called ſilk graſs, the fibres of which 
are as fine as flax, and much ſtronger than hemp. 
The plains and vallies are adorned with an almoſt 
perpetual ſucceſſion of flowers, among which are the 


fineſt crown imperial in the world, the cardinal flower, 


and the tulip-bearing laurel-tree. 

The principal rivers in this country are James river, 
York river, Rappahannock, and Potomack, all of 
which riſe in the Apalachian mountains, and, running 
along the borders of this province from the north-weſt 
to the ſouth-eaſt, fall into the bay of Cheſapeak, 
which is near goo miles in. length, 18 in breadth 
in ſome places, and ſeven in others; in moſt places 


3 


the only advantage we reaped from ſo ein 


or miſhapen perſon among them. 


each end. Their ſhoes, when they geh 


iron, pipe-ſtaves, and planks: but its principaly 
of export, and chief manufacture, was tobzcch 
it is computed that this province, together wii 
of Maryland, exported, of tobacco alone, to they 
value of 768,000]. into Great-Britain, which, x 
hogſhead, makes the number of hogſheads any 
6,000, Of theſe it is ſuppoſed about 130 
33 are conſumed at home, the duty on 
261. 1s. per hogſhead, amounts to 51,6) 
remaining 82,500 hogſheads are exported i 
merchants to other parts of Europe, and thei 
returned to Great-Britain. This, howeyer, 


branch of commerce: in the proſecution of it 
than ggo ſail of ſhips, and 7,960 ſeamen wa 
ployed ; ſo that not only our wealth, but th 
ſinews of our national ſtrength were braced 
The whole of our imports from Maryland a 
ginia were ſaid to amount to 1,040,000], alt 
while our exports to thoſe places, which conli 
the ſame articles with which we furniſhed our 
colonies, came to 863, oool. 

The number of white people in Virgina 
to be 100,000, and the u. gen nearly tui 


number. The better ſort of people among e pu 
cheerful, hoſpitable, and genteel; but they ha and 
too much juſtice, acquired the character of i $4, 


once vain and oſtentatious. f 

The American Indians on the frontiers of i 
are of a middling ſtature, ſtraight and well prop 
with the fineſt limbs in the world; nor is theres 
Their 
that of copper, rendered darker by greaſing til 
and being expoſed to the weather, They har 
eyes, and their hair is coal-black, which the if 


Who 


into ſeveral ſhapes, and both men and won . 
ſo that it ſhines. The better ſort wer 1" 1; 
coronet four or five inches broad, and Ty dan; 
compoſed of a ſort of beads, and ſome 3 
dyed furs; they have allo bracelets on their Was t 
arms; but the common people 8⁰ N . [t 
they ſtick large ſhining feathers in their hal bh 
clothes are a large mantle, careleſsly by If the 
their bodies, and ſometimes girt cloſely 1 1 ſettl 
The common ſort only paſs a piece of c 5 8 
e of 0 


round their middles, and put a piec | 
between their thighs, which turns aver 


made of an entire piece of buckiKin- 


104. 


ers little from that of the men, only the 


2 


4 


| ibeads and bracelets. They com- 
at have more as the navel Bees, and 
o nee middle of the thigh ; their breaſts are 
nd ſmall, and never hang down as thoſe of 
k women on the coaſt of Guinea. Inſtead 
ing their children warm, they dip them over 


| main till their limbs begin to acquire 
en they are ſet at liberty, and ſuf- 


hich they are allowed to make | 
id churches were under the immediate inſpection 
mntary, appointed by the Biſhop of London, 
power of induction, upon the preſentation of 
Fs, was lodged in the hands of the governor. 
nia is adorned by ſeveral magnificent public 
ps, but the only towns worthy the leaſt notice 
ſuemſburg and James-Town. The former was 
of the government, alſembly, and chief courts. 
pins a college, called William and Mary Col- 
wing been founded by William III. who gave 
towards it, and 20,000 acres of land, with 
0 purchaſe and hold lands to the value of 2,000). 
and a duty of one penny per pound on all 
ex ported to the other plantations. It conſiſts 
reſident, (ix maſt. rs or profeſſors, and other 
who are named by the governors or viſitors. 
on. Mr. Boyle made a very large donation to 
ge for the education of Indian children. Be- 
college, there are ſome other handſome edi- 
Williamſburg, as the town-houſe, the church, 
une for arms and ammunition, a public priſon, 
and a play-houſe. 

Town is ſituated about 26 miles above the 
of the river of that name; it was once the 


and the ſeat of government, but is now dwin- 
dan inconſiderable village, 


In has been already obſerved that Sebaſtian 
1 the year 1497, diſcovered the northern con- 
bs New 
Aung a colony till the reign of Oueen 
vir Walter Raleigh, one of the 90 ex- 
Y geniuſes of his own, or perhaps any other 
1 the firlt Engliſhman. that attempted a ſet- 
werica. He was the only perſon who had 


IR GINI A; , 


Was the firſt colony planted in America by the | 


| 


: 


; 


x 


1 
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ment was adapted: to the principles of the 


— — 
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any idea of the nature of foreign trade, or was capable of 
forming a right conception of the advantage of ſettle- 
ments in a diſtant country. Animated with the idea of 
future greatneſs, and deſirous of increaſing the power 
and commerce of his native country, he applied to the 
queen for a e and having got together a company 
compoſed of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, and many 
eminent merchants, they agreed to ſettle a colony, and 
open a trade in that part of the world, which, in 
honour of Queen Elizabeth, he called Virginia. 
Towards the cloſe of the 16th century, ſeveral 
attempts were made for ſettling this colony, but with 
out ſucceſs. The three firſt companies who failed into 
Virginia, periſhed through hunger and diſeaſes, or 
were cut off by the Indians. The fourth was reduced 
to almoſt the aw ſituation ; and being dwindled to a 
ſmall remnant, had ſet fail for England, in deſpair of 
living in ſuch an uncultivated country, inhabned by 
fierce and warlike ſavages. But in the mouth of Che- 
ſapeak Bay, they were met by Lord Delawar, with a 
ſquadron Joad<d with proviſions, and with every thing 
necellary for their ſupport and defence. At his per- 
ſuaſion they returned; and by his wife management 
and engaging behaviour, the government of the colony 
was ſettled within itſelf, and began to appear formida- 
ble to its en mies. This nobleman, who had accepted 
the government of this unpromiſing colony, from the 
beſt motives, was obliged, by the decline of his health, 
to return to England. However, he left behind him 
his fon, as deputy, with Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George 
Summers, the Hon. George Piercy, and Mr. Newport, 
for his council. They er:Qed James-Town, the firſt 
place built by the Engliſh in the New World; they 
cleared large tracts of land, and raifed a ſufficienr 
1 of corn and vegetables for their ſupport. 
The value of this colony now began to be known in 
England; and great numbers of people tranſported: 
themſelves to Virginia, which was conſidered as one of 
the genuine ſources of wealth. During the dreadful} 
troubles in the reign of Charles I. many of the royal 


party fled to Virginia, and under the conduct of Sir 


William Berkley held out for the crown, till the par- 


liament, rather by ſtratagem than force, found means 


to reduce them. 0 | 
After the Reſtoration, the hiſtory of this colony has- 
very few intereiting events: a kind/of rebellion, indeed, 
broke out in Virginia, on account of the miſmanage- 
ment of the government,, and ſome reſtrictions laid: 
upon trade. The infurgents were headed by one Bacon, 
a young gentleman bred to the law; but the unexpected 


death ol: their leader reſtored” the peace of the colony, 
and prevented the dreadful conſequences of a civil war. 
orld ; but nothing was done | 


At the firſt eſtabliſhment of this colony, the govern- 
ngliſh- 
conſtitution, and to the enjoyment of: that liberty. 
which every Engliſhman conſiders as his birthright: 
It was directed by a governor and council appointed by; 
the crown ; but, as the inhabitants increaſed, the in-- 

4 Y Conveniency/ 
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conventency oi this government became more con- 
ſpicuous: the people complained, and it was found 
neceſſary to give them a ſhare. in the government. 
Accordingly a new branch was added to the legiſlature: 
the people were allowed to elect their own repreſenta- 
tives for each county into which the colony is divided, 
with privileges reſembling thuſe of the commons of 
England: and thus two houſes, called the upper and 
lower houule of aſſembly, were formed. "The upper 
houſe, which was before called the council, continued 
on its former footing; the members were appointed by 
the crown; they held their poſts during pleaſure; were 
ſtyled honourable, and anſwered, in ſome meaſure, to 
the Britiſh houſe of peers. The lower houſe was the 
guardian of the liberties of the people; and the gover- 
nor repreſented the king. Thus the government of 
Virginia bore a {triking reſemblance to the Britiſh. 
When any bill had paſſed the two houſes of ailembly, 
it was ſent up to the governor, who gave his ailent or 
negative as he thought proper; but it did not acquire 
the force of a law, till it had been tranſmitted to 
England, and received his majeſty's approbation.. Ihe 
upper houſe of aſſembly, beſides making a part of the 
legiſlature, formed alſo a privy-couricil to the governor, 
who, without their conſent, could do nothing of mo- 
ment: it ſometimes acted allo as a court of chancery. 
With regard to the preſent government of Virginia, 
the convention at Williamſburg, in July 1776, agreed, 
that the legiſlative, executive, and judiciary depart- 
ments ſhould be ſeparate and diſtint. The houſe of 
delegates are to be choſen annually by the freeholders, 
two for each county, and for the diſtrict of Welt 
Auguſta, and one repreſentative for the city of Wil- 
liamſburg and town of Norfolk, The ſenate conſiſts 
of 24 members, chaſen by the freeholders of the tate, 
and divided into 20 diſtricts. The executive government 
is a governor and privy council of eight members, choſen 
annually by the joint ballot of the general aſſembly of 
the ſtate, who allo elect the delegates to congreſs, the 
judges, preſident, treaſurer, ſecretary, juſtices, ſheriffs, 
coroners, &Cc, 


— — 


ADEscRI PAO N of the Situation and Plan of 
the CITY WASHINGTON, i the Diſtrict of 
Columbia, zz North-America, now building 
for the METROPOLIS of the UNITED STATES. 


HE city of Waſhington, in the diſtrict of Colum- 
bia, now building for the permanent ſeat of 
the government of the United States of America, 
ſtands at the junction of the rivers Potomack and the 
Eaftern Branch, cxtending about four. miles up each, 


om 


— 


including a tract of territory ſcarcely to be exceeded, 


in point of convenience, ſalubrity, and beauty, by 
any in the world: for although the land is apparently 
level, yet, by gentle and gradual ſwellings, a variety of 


hh. 


— 
10 


territory, are allo to be collected for the uſe 


elegant proſpects are produced. This ten 
partly in the ſtate of Virginia, and 8 ' 

aryland, and was ceded. by thoſe two 10 
United States of America, and by them ef 
be the ſeat of government, after the year by, 

Within the limits of the city are twenty.fye 
failing ſprings of excellent water; and, h; 
wells, water of the beſt quality is readily had, | 
the never-failing ſtreams that now run th 


City. | 

The Eaſtern Branch is one of the ſafeſt a 
commodious harbours in America, being ſul 
deep for the largeſt ſhips, for about four miles) 
mouth; while the channel lies clofe along theg 
the city, and 1s abundantly capacious. Th 
contains thirty and thirty-five feet to near the 
end of the city, where it is cighteen and tyr 


rp. 
he city being ſituated upon the great pal 
exactly equidiſtant from the northern and ſout 
tremities of the Union, and nearly 0 from the 
Ocean to the River Ohio, upon the beſt nail 
and in the midſt of the richeſt commercial tem 
America, commanding the moſt exteniiy: int 
ſources, is by far the molt eligible ſutuation} 
reſidence of Congreſs ; and it is now prellingi 
by the public-ſpirited enterpriſe, not only of ! 
ple of the United States, but alſo of foreigners 
The inland navigation of the Potomack ix 
advanced, that craft loaded with produce no) 
down that river and its ſeveral branches, ii 
wards of 180 miles to the great falls, which at 
fourteen miles of the new city. The canal 
reat and little falls are nearly completed, 
locks in ſuch forwardneſs, that, in the court 
enſuing ſummer, the navigation will be 
opened between tide water and the head dr 
the Potomack, which will produce a comm 
by water between the city of Wafhingtoa and 
terior parts of Virginia and Maryland, by 6 
the Potomack, the Shannandoah, the Souti 
Opecan, Cape Capon, Paterſon's Creek, 
chegue, and Monocaſy, for upwards of 20 
through one of the moſt healthy, pleaſant, 
tile regions in America, producing, in Va 
dance, tobacco of ſuperior quality, hemp 
corn, wheat, and other ſmall grain, with ö 
vegetables peculiar to America, in valt abu 
The lands upon the Potomack above 
Waſhington, all around it, and for fix nn 
are high and dry, abounding with innen 
of excellent Water, and are well covert 1 
timber of various kinds. A few miles 
city, upon the banks of the Potomack, pe 
ble mountains of excellent freeſtone, of ( Fr 
red Portland kinds, of which the public ed, 
city are now building. Above the Ci!) 
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lity. f . 1 
n of this city, in ſuch an eligible ſitua- 


don ſuch a liberal and elegant plan, will by 
enerations be conſidered as a high proof of 
gement and wiſdom of the preſent preſident of 
Ted States, while its name will keep freſh in 
to the end of time, the obligations they are 
to that illuſtrious character. TLED 
te plan of this city, agreeably to the directions 
 prefident of the United States, was deſigned by 
„ Enfant, and is an inconceivable anprove- 
upon all other cities, combining not only con- 
nce, regularity, elegance of proſpect, and a free 
ation of air, but every thing grand and beautiful 
can be introduced into a city. | 4 
he city is divided into ſquares or grand diviſions, 
e fireets running due north and ſouth, and eaſt 
welt, which form the ground-work of the plan. 
ever, from the capitol, the preſident's houſe, and 
of the important areas in the city, run tranſverſe 
es or diagonal ſtreets, from one material object 
bother, which not only produce a variety of 
ping proſpects, but remove that inſipid ſameneſs 
genders ſome other great cities unpleaſing. They 
leyiſed to connect the ſeparate and molt diſtant 
ks with the principal, and to preſerve through 
hole a reciprocity of fight. Theſe great lead- 
reets are all 160 feet wide, including a pave- 
of ten feet, and a gravel walk of thirty feet 
kd with trees on each fide, which will leave 
feet of paved ſtreet for carriages. The reſt of 
reets are, in general, 110 feet wide, with a few 
pinety feet, except North, South, and Eaſt Ca- 
dueets, which are 160 feet. The diagonal 
Fare named after the reſpectixe ſtates compoſing 
mon, while thoſe running north and ſouth are, 
he capitol eaſtward, named, Eaſt Firſt Street, 
cond Strect, &c.. and thoſe welt of it are in 
Ne manner called Weſt Firſt Street, Weſt Second 
| Ke. thoſe running eaſt and welt, are from the 
| northward, named, North A Street, North B 
Cr. and thoſe ſouth of it are called South A 
South B Street, &c. | 
+ Iquares, or diviſions of the city, amount to 
þ K reCangular {quares generally contain from 
4 Kuß er are divided into lots of from 
In Rho in front, and their depth, from 
300 feet, according to the ſize of the 


Ru diviſions produced by the diagonal 
any of them ſmall, but generally in valu- 
S Their acute points are all to be cut 


lorty 
L feet, ſo that no houſe in the city will 
cute corner. 


il all turn at a 
Rs, athough 


limeſtone, and marble, with blue flate 


*. : 
right angle with the reſpec- 
the backs of the houſcs upon 


the river, are immenſe quantities of ex- 


The lots in theſe irregular 


as 


— Ov. 


* 


them will not ſtand parallel to one another, which 
is a matter of no conſequence. | | 

By the rules declared and publiſhed by the preſi- 
dent of the United States, for regulating the buildings 
within the city, all houſes mult be of ſtone or brick : 
their walls muſt be parallel to the ſtreets, and either 
placed immediately upon them, or withdrawn there- 
from at pleaſure. The walls of all houſes upon ſtreœets 
160 feet wide muſt be at leaſt thirty feet high. 

The area for the capitol (or houſe for the legiſla- 
tive bodies) is ſituated upon the moſt beautiful emi- 
nence in the city, about 4 mile from the Eaſtern 
Branch, and not much more from the Potomack, com- 
manding a full view of every part of the city, as 
well as a conſiderable extent of the country, around. 
The preſident's houſe will ſtand upon a riſing ground, 
not far from the banks of the Potomack, poſſeſſing a de- 
lightful water proſpect, with a commanding view of 
the capitol, and ſome other material parts of the 
City. 

Due ſouth from the preſident's houſe, and due weſt 
from the capitol, run two great pleaſure parks or 
malls, which interſect and terminate upon the banks 
of the Potomack, and are to be ornamented at the 
ſides by a variety of elegant buildings, houſes for fo- 
reign miniſters, &c. | 

Interſperſed through the city, where the moſt ma- 
terial ſtreets croſs each other, are a variety of open 
areas, formed in various regular figures, which in 
great cities are extremely uſeful and ornamental. 

Fifteen of the belt of theſe areas are to be appro- 
priated to the different ſtates compoſing the Union; 
not only to bear their reſpettive names, but as pro- 
per places for them to erect ſtatues, obclitks, or co- 
lumns, to the memory of their favourite eminent 
men. Upon the ſmall eminence, where a line due 
weſt from the capitol, and due ſouth from the pre- 
ſident's houſe, would interſect, is to be erected an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of General Waſhington, now preſi- 
dent of the United States. —T he building where Mas- 
ſachuſſets and Georgia ſtreets meet, is intended forsa 
marine hoſpital, with its gardens. 

The area at the ſouth end of Eaſt Eight Street is 
for the general exchange, its public walks, &c.— In 
the original plan of this city, the broad black line, 
which runs along part of North B Street, and, 
ſeparating, joins the Eaſtern Branch at two places, 
denotes a canal, which is to be eighty feet wide, and 
eight feet deep. The area, where South G Street 
croſſes the canal, is intended to contain a city hall, 
and a baſon of water; there being now a very large 
ſpring in the middle of it. 

The area, at the junction of the rivers, is for a 
fort, magazines, and arſenals. | 

At the eaſt end of Eait Capitol Street is to be a 
bridge, and the preſent ferry is at the lower end of 
Kentucky-Street, where the great road now croflcs 
the Eaſtern Branch.— The 1 yber, Which is the prin- 

cipal 
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cipal ſtream that paſſes through the city, is to be 
collected in a grand reſervoir beſide the capitol, 
whence it will be carried in pipes to different parts of 
the citv ; while its ſurplus water will fall down in 
beautiful caſcades, through the public gardens weſt 
of the capitol, into the canal.— In various parts of 
the city places are allotted for market-houſes, churches, 
colleges, theatres, &c, 

The preſident of the United States, in locating the 
ſeat of the city, prevailed upon the proprietors of 
the ſoil to cede a certain portion of the lots in every 
ſituation, to be fold by his direction, and the proceeds 
to be ſolely applied to the public buildings, and 
other works of public utility within the city. This 

rant will produce about ' 15000 lots, and will be 
Fifficient, not only to erect the public buildings, 
but to dig the canal, conduct water through the city, 
and to pave and light the ſtreets, which will ſave a 
heavy tax that ariſes in other cities, and confequently 
render the lots conſiderably more valuable. 

The grants of money made by Virginia and Mary- 
land, being hitherto ſufficient, few of the public lots 
had been fold ; but a ſale was advertiſed to com- 
mence on the 17th day of September. 

In January 1793, moſt of the ſtreets were run, and 
the ſquares divided into lots. The canal was partly 

„and the greateſt part of the materials provided 
fcr the public buildings, which are to be entirely ot 
freeſtone poliſhed, and are now carrying on with all 

oſſible expedition. Laſt ſummer ſcveral private 
houſes were creed, and a great many proprietors of 
lots were then preparing to build the enſuing ſum- 
mer. 
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| Extend, Diviſion, Rivers, Soil, Produce, Climate, Chief 


Towns, Oc. 


E fine flouriſhing country of Kentucky having | 


riſen mto importance but very lately, it is no. 


wonder that the generality of geographers who have | 


attempted a map or defcription of America, ſeem either 
to have had no knowledge of this fertile tract, or to 
have totally neglected it. As we are happy, therefore, 
to preſent our readers with every new and valuable 
acquifition in geography, we have ſelected the follow- 
ing account from an excellent work, entitled.“ The 
American Geography, by Jedidiah Morſe ;”* to which 
we have added ſoine judicious extracts from the topo- 
graphical accounts of this weſtern territory by Captain 
George Imlay, 'and Mr. Fohn Filſon. 

This new ſtate belongs, at preſent, to the province of 
Virginia. It is ſituated between 36 deg. 30 min. and 99 
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deg. 30 min. nonh lat. and g deg. 15 min. wa; 


250 miles in length, and 200 in breadth. . 
north-weſt, by the river Ohio ; weſt, 12 Th 
|—river;-ſouth; by North-Carolina; call, U 1 WF”, 
and a line drawn due fouth trom its fu by 
| trikes the northern boundary of North Cay WR 
Kentucky was originally divided into tuo g 2 
Lincoln and Jefferſon. It has ſince been u = 
into ſeven, which follow: R _— 
 JeFreRSON ; chief town, Loviſville: Far, 4 
chief town, Lexington: BouktBox : Macy: in 
town, Harrodſtown: NET SON; chief tow, .:-.: 
town: Mappis9N: LIN coILN. Ss 
As moſt of thefe counties are very large, is |in 
bable that ſubdiviſions will continue to be W 
ulation increaſes. i 
he river Ohio waſhes the north-weſtern (A - :; 
Kentucky, in its whole extent. Its principal by rive 
which water this fertile tract of country, ae WS of | 
Licking, Kentucky, Salt, Green, and Cu 
rivers. Theſe again branch, in various dire 
rivulets of different magnitudes, fertilizing the offi ail 
in all its parts. At the bottoms of theſe water el, \ 
the lime-ſtone rock, which is common to this « Mins 
appears of a greyiſh colour; and where it lies ¶M n 
to the air, in its natural ſtate, it looks like brom feet 
(tone. On the banks of theſe rivers and rival en. 
{tone has the appearance of fine marble, being MW": 
ſame texture, and is found in the greateſt ple 1:0 
Sandy, Licking. and Kentucky rivers nſec n 
other, in the Cumberland mountains. Of theſe, r as 
river only breaks through the mountain. Tb 
ſtitutes a part of the eaſtern boundary of R 'ics 2 
Liking river runs in a north-weſt direction, M e 
of 100 miles, and is about 100 yards bad abo. 
mouth. Kentucky is a very crooked river, and, Ohio, 
running a courfe of more than 200 mils, empire !; 
the Ohio by a mouth of 150 yards broad. exen, 
Salt river riſes at four different places near each ances 
The windings of this river are curious. ty-lou 
branches, after a circuitous courſe around a in Fe, for 
of land, unite; and atter running about bil Bp e 
empty into the Ohio, guy below the Ig the 
Its general courſe is weſtward—its length about # wh 
miles—and its mouth is cighty yards wide Wy 
Green river purſues a weſtern courſe WAL \ cle 
| 150 miles, and, by a mouth eighty yards wa I N 
into the Ohio, 120 miles below the Rapids. io hay 
Cumberland river interlocks With the 0 * 
dranch of Kentucky, and rolling round the 0 s a 
| of Kentucky, among the mountains, un 4 * aq Fe 
coutſe, 100 miles—then in a ſouth- weſtem die 4 F 
above 200 more—then in a ſouthern and ſoutl- | Fu 
courſe for about 250 more, finds the Ohio, 49 le, gan 
below the Falls. At Naſhville, this ret! , | Tr | 
| broad, and at its mouth goo. The river, u! fy 5 
its courſe, paſſes th. ough North C . i vere, 
| Theſe rivers are navigable for boats | 
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| without rapids, for the greateſt part of the 
The little rivulets which chequer the country, 
to leſſen in June, and quite diſappcar in the 
© of Auguſt, September, and October. The 
A rains, however, in November, repleniſh them 
The method of getting a ſupply of water in 
ſeaſon is by ſinking wells, which are eaſily 
F afford excellent water. 1he want of water 
Imn, is the great complaint, Mills that may be 
with water, eight months in a year, may be 
in a thouſand different places. Wind-mills 
le-mills may ſupply the other four months. 
ls of the rivers are generally high and com- 
elime-ſtone. 
«s riſes from ten to thirty feet. 
e are five noted ſalt ſprings or licks in this 
; viz. The higher and lower Blue Springs on 
river, from ſome of which, it is ſaid, iſſue 
of briniſn water—the Big Bone lick, Dren- 
icke, and Bullet's lick, at Saltſburgh. The laſt 
blicke, though in low order, has ſupplied this 
and Cumberland with ſalt at twenty ſhillings 
hel, Virginia currency; and ſome is exported 
Illinois country. The method of procuring 
ron theſe licks, is by ſinking wells from thirty 
fect deep. The water drawn from theſe wells 
ſtrongly impregnated with ſalt than the water 
be fea, A ſtraight road, forty feet wide, has 
u from Saltſburgh to Louiſville, twenty-four 


ar as has yet been diſcovered this whole 
| lies upon a bed of Jime-ſtone, which in 
les about ſix feet below the ſurface, except 
allles, where” the ſoil is much thinner. A 
| about twenty miles wide, along the banks 


nile ſpots. The reſt of the country is agree- 
eren, gently aſcending and deſcending at no 
kances. The angles of aſcent are from eight 
ty-four degrees, and ſometimes more. The 
he, for the moſt part, very narrow, and the ſoil 
Ii very thin, and of an inferior quality: and 
bg the aſcending ground is frequently not much 
lor where you ſce a tree blown up, you find 
Clinging to the upper parts of the rock. The 
ae alcents (for they cannot be 
we 19 as is evident from the 
13 Rt oil is either black or tinged 
mz * alas N or is of the colour 
= oy places there are appearances 
2 as 0 0 in abundance. The country 
"IS Nei en with wholeſome, well- 
A 3 5 on county, north-weſt of Roll- 
Ie i ol Salt river, is a tract of about 

Ny op wool barren, interſperſed with 
3 8000 and, Which are advantageous 

"mg cattle, as the neighbouring bar- 


Wered with oC 
| with grals, and afford good paſturage. 


After heavy rains the water in 


Ohio, is hilly, broken land, interſperſed with 


The lands caſt of Nolin creek, a branch of Green 
river, are in general of an inferior quality; but 
the banks of Green river afford many deſirable ſitua- 
tions. ; 

Towards the head waters of Kentucky river, which 
interlock with the waters of Cumberland and Sandy 
rivers, and the whole country eaſtward and {uuth-caſt- 
ward, as far as the Holſtein river, is broken, mountain— 
ous, and almoſt impenetrable ; and from the defeription 
given by hunters, it is much doubted whether it will 
ever be practicable to make a paſſable road from Ken— 
tucky acroſs to Wincheſter, in Virginia, on the caſt 
ſide of the mountains, which, on a ltraight line, is not 
perhaps more than 400, miles, and the way now tra- 
velled 1s 600. 

No country will admit of being thicker ſettled with 
farmers, who confine themſelves to agriculture, than 
this. But large ſtocks of cattle, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of barrens, cannot be raiſcd. 

The river Elkhorn, a branch of the Kentucky, from 
the ſouth-eaſt, waters an exceeding fine country, In- 
deed, the country eaſt and ſouth of this, including the 
hear waters of Licking river, Hickman's and ſeſſamine 
creeks, and the remarkable bend in Kentucky river, 
may be called an exter;five garden. The foil is deep 
and black, and the natural growth, large walnuts, 
honey and black locuſt, poplar, elm, oak, hickory, 
ſugar-tree, &c. Grape vines, running to the tops of 
the trees; and the furface covered with clover, blue 
glaſs, and wild rye. On this fertile tract, and on the 
Licking river, and the head waters of Salt river, are 
the bulk of the ſettlements in this country. The foil 
within a mile or two of Kentucky river is generally 
of the third and fourth rates; and as you advance 
towards the Ohio, the land is poor and hilly. Dick's 
river runs through a great body of firſt rate land. 
abounding with cane, and affords many excellent mill 
ſcats. Salt river has good lands on its head waters, 
except that they are low and unhealthy; but for twenty- 
five miles before it empties into the Ohio, the land on 
each ſide is level and poor, and abounds with ponds. 
Cumberland river, ſo much of it as palles through 
Kentucky, traverſes, ſome few parts excepted, a hilly 
poor country. Green river overflows its banks a con— 
{iderable way up, at the ſeaſon when the Ohio ſwells, 
which is in April. This {well in Green river occa- 


ſions ſeveral of its large branches to overflow, and. 


cover the low grounds with water, leaves, and vegetable 
ſubltances, which in ſummer become noxious and 
unhealthy. Its banks are fine and fertile. There is a 
great body of good land near the falls or rapids in the 
Ohio, called Bare graſs ; but the climate is rendered 
unhealthy by ponds of ſtagnant water, which may be 
calily drained. 

his country in general is well timbered. Of the 
natural growth which is peculiar to this country, we 
may reckon the ſugar, the cotiee, the papaw, and the 
cucumber tree. The two lait are a ſott wood, apd 
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bear a fruit of the ſhape and ſize of a cucumber. 
The coffee tree refembles the black oak, and bears a 
pod, which encloſes good coffee. Beſides theſe, there 
is the honey locuſt, black mulberry, wild cherry, of a 
large ſize, buck eye, an exceedingly foft wood—the mag- 
nolia, which bears a beautiful bloſſom of a rich and 
exquiſite fragrance. Such is the variety and beauty of 
the flowering ſhrubs and plants which grow ſponta- 
neouſly in this country, that in the proper ſeaſon- the 
wilderneſs appears in bloſſom. 

The accounts of the fertility of the ſoil in this 
country have, in ſome inſtances, exceeded belief; and 
Yrobably haye been exaggerated. That fome parts of 
Keatucky, particularly the high grounds, are remark- 
ably good, all accounts agree. The lands of the firſt 
rate are too rich for wheat, and will produce fifty and 
ſixty, and in ſome inſtances, it is affirmed, 100 buſhels 
of good corn, an acre, In common, the land will 
produce thirty buſhels of wheat or rye an acre. Barley, 
oats, cotton, flax, hemp, and vegetables of all kinds 
common in this climate, yield abundantly. The old 
Virginia planters ſay, that if the climate does not 
prove too moiſt, few foils known will yield more and 
better tobacco. 

In the rivers are plenty of buffalo and cathſh of 
uncommon ſize, falmon, mullet, rock, perch, garfiſh, 
cel, fuckers, ſunfiſh, &c. Trout, ſhad, and herrings 
have not been caught in the weſtern waters. 

The land fowls are turkeys, which are very frequent, 
pheaſants, and partridges*, The parroquet, is a bird 
every way reſembling a parrot, but much ſmaller. 
The ivory-bill woodcock, of a whitiſh colour, with 
a white plume, flies ſcreaming exceedingly ſharp. It 
is aſſerted, that the bill of this bird is pure ivory, a 
circumitance very fingular in the plumy tribe. The 

reat owl reſembles its ſpecies in other parts, but is 
remarkably different in its vociferation, ſometimes 
making a ſtrange, ſurpriſing noiſe, like a man in the 
molt extreme danger and difficulty. 

There arc tew ſwamps in Kentucky; and of courſe 
the reptiles which they produce, ſuch as ſnakes, frogs, 
KC. are not numerous. The honey-bee may be called 
a domeitic infect, as it is not found but in civilized 
countries. This is confirmed by a ſaying which is 
{aid to be common among the Indians, when they ſee 
a ſwarm of bees in the woods, „Well, brothers, it is 
time for us to decamp, for the white people are coming.“ 
I be quadrupeds, except the buffalo, are the ſame as in 
Virginia and the Carolinas. 

The climate is healthy and delightful, excepting 
ſome few places in the neighbourhood of ponds and 
low grounds. The inhabitants do not experience the 
extremes of heat and cold. Snow ſeldoin falls deep, 
or lies long. The winter, which begins about Chritt— 
mas, is never longer than three months, and is com— 
monly but two, and is fo mild as that cattle can ſubſiſt 
without fodder, 


What is called a partridge by moſt people in America, is 
a quail; and what is called a phealant, is a Ipecies ot groute, 


LEXINGTON, which ſtands op the head Wa 
Elkhorn river, is reckoned the capital of K 
Here the courts are held, and buſineſs repular | 
ducted. In 1786, it contained about 100 * 
ſeveral ſtores, with a good aſſortment of dry * 
muſt have greatly increaſed ſince. 

LEESTOWN is welt of Lexington, on the » 
bank of Kentucky river. It is regularly laid a 
is flouriſhing. The banks of Kentucky ther g 
markably high, in ſome places 3 and 400 fg 
poſed generally of ſtupendous perpendicular na 
conſequence is, there are few croſſing place, 
beſt is at Leeſtown, which is a circumſtance thy 
contribute much to its increafe. . 

Louiſville ſtands on the Kentucky fide of tel 
oppoſite Clarkſville, at the Falls, in a fertile 
and promiſes to be a place of great trade. In 
thineſs, owing to ſtagnated waters back of the 
has conſiderably retarded its growth. Beſide 
there is Barditown, in Nelfon county, and Ham 
in Mercy county, both on the head waters 
river; Danville, Boonfborough, and Granville: 
increaſing towns. 

It is impoſſible to aſcertain, with any dg 
accuracy, the preſent number of inhabitants; 
to the numerous acceſſions which are mate 
every month. In 1783, in the county of | 
only (now divided) there were, on the mili 
3570 men, chiefly emigrants from the lower 
Virginia. In 1784, the number of inhabitant 
reckoned at upwards of go, ooo. From the a 
of their aſtonithing increaſe ſince, we may non 
eſtimate them at 100,000. It is aſſerted that 
20,000 migrated here in the year 1787. Thelef 
collected from different ſtates, of different u 
cuſtoms, religions, and political ſentiments, I 
been long enough together to form an unit 
diſtinguiſhing character. Among the ſettlers 
many gentlemen of abilities, and many gente 
lies, from ſeveral of the ſtates, who glye an 
reſpectability to the ſettlement. T hey ate, 1 
more orderly, perhaps, than any people * 
ſettled a new country. : 

The moſt numerous religious ſect in Ker 
the Baptiſts. In 1787 they had fixtcen oy 
bliſhed, beſides ſeveral congregations ny 
were not conſtituted. Theſe were ſupplie 1 
wards of thirty miniſters or teachers. 11 
large congregations of Preſbyterians, an 
other denominations. ; 1 
The government here is en 11 
But they expect to be admitted into cot * 
independent ſtate, in a convenient ue - 
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an of the diſtrict of Kentucky into an inde- 
4 In no part of the United States is 


aaminiſtered with more propriety and diſpatch. 


0 promoting literature and improvements, the 
, re of Virginia have made proviſion for a college 
ntucky, and have endowed it with very conſider- 


6. ded funds. The Rev. John Todd has given 
handſome library for its uſe. Schools are eſta- 
1 in the ſeveral towns, and, in general, regularly 
andſomely ſupported. They have a printing- 
and publiſh a weekly Gazette. They have 
d a paper-mill, an oil-mill, fulling-mills, ſaw- 
and a great number of valuable griſt mills. 
ſalt works are more than ſufficient to ſupply all 
habitants, at a low price. They make conſider- 
wantities of ſugar from the ſugar trees. La- 
s, particularly tradeſmen, are exceedingly wanted 
No tradeſman will work for leſs than fifty per 
advance upon the Philadelphian price. 

es have been diſcovered in this country, of 
miles in length, under a fine lime-ſtone rock, 
ted by curious arches and pillars. Springs that 
ulphurous matter have been found in ſeveral 
pf the country. One is near a ſalt ſpring, in 
gbbourhood of Boonſborough. There are three 
er ponds of bitumen near Green river, which 
form a ſtream, but empty themſelves into a 
dn reſervoir, and when uſed in lamps, anſwer 
purpoſes of the beſt oil. Copperas and alum 
ong the minerals of Kentucky. Near Lexing- 
found curious ſepulchres full of human ſkele- 
We have been told that a man, in or near Lex- 
having dug five or ſix feet below the ſurface 
ground, came to a Jarge flat ſtone, under which 
{ell of common depth, regularly and artificially 
"1th ſtone, 
ng the natural curioſities of this country, the 
p banks, or rather precipices, of Kentucky and 
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le wi tt of a folid perpendicular lime-ſtone rock; 


e parts a fine white marble, either curioully 
pillared, or blocked up into fine buildin 
theſe precipices are like the ſides of a deep 
Ent the land above being level, except 
1 Je: cim, and crowned with fine groves of 
noſed. ny at particular places that theſe rivers 
FH one of which is worthy of admiration; 
ess enough for waggons, made by the 
ping with an ealy deſcent from the top to 
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* Province, was one James M*Bride 


* 


#7 


who in company with ſome others, in the year 1754 
paſſing down the Ohio in canoes, landed at the mouth 
of Kentucky river, and there marked a tree with the 
firſt letters of his name, and the date, which remain- 
to this day. Theſe men reconnaitred the country, 
and returned home with the pleaſing news of their 
diſcovery of the beſt tract of land in North America, 
and probably in the world. From this period it re- 
mained concealed till about the year 1767, when one 
John Finley and ſome others, trading with the In- 
dians, fortunately travelled over the fertile region, 
now called Kentucky, then but known to the Indians 
by the name of the Dark and Bloody Grounds, and 
ſometimes the Middle Ground. 

This country greatly engaged Mr. Finley's atten- 
tion. Some time after diſputes ariſing between the In- 
dians and traders, he was obliged to decamp ; and re- 
turned to his place of reſidence in North, Carolina, 
where he communicated his diſcovery to Col. Daniel 
Boon, and a few more, who, conceiving it to be an 
intereſting object, agreed in the year 1769 to under- 
take a journey in order to explore it. After a long 


fatiguing march, over a mountainous wilderneſs, in 
a weſtward direction, they at length arrived upon its 


borders; and from the top of an eminence, with joy 
and wonder, deſcried the beautiful landſcape of Ken- 
tucky. Here they encamped, and ſome went to hunt 
proviſions, which were readily procured, there being 
plenty of game, while Col. Boon and John Finley 
made a tour through the country, which they found 


far exceeding their expectations; and returning to 


camp, informed their companions of their diſeoveries. 
But in ſpite of this promiſing beginning, this com- 
pany, meeting with nothing but hardſhips and adver- 
ſity, grew exceedingly diſheartened, and were plun- 
dered, diſperſed, and killed by the Indians, except 
Col. Boon, who continued an inhabitant of the wil-- 
derneſs until the year 1771, when he returned home. 

Kentucky had, about this time, drawn the atten- 
tion of ſeveral gentlemen, Doctor Walker, of Vir- 
ginia, with a number more, made a tour weſtward 
tor diſcoveries, endeayouring to find the Ohio river; 
and afterwards he and General Lewis, at Fort Stan- 
wix, purchaſed from the five nations of Indians the- 
lands lying on the north ſide of Kentucky, Col. 
Donaldſon, of Virginia, being employed by the ilate- 
to run a line from fix miles above the Long Iiland, 
on Holſtein, to the mouth of the Great Kanhaway, 
and finding thereby that an extenſive tract of excel- 


lent country would be cut off to the Indians, was fo- 


licited, by the inhabitants of Clench and Holſtein, 
to purchaſe the lands lying on the north ſide of Ken- 
tucky river from the Five Nations. This purchaſe he 
completed for five hundred pounds, ſpecie. It was 
then agreed, to fix a boundary line, running from the 
Long Ifland on Holſtein to the head of Kentucky 
river; thence down the ſame to the mouth; . thence. 
up the Ohio to the mouth of Great Kanhaway; but 
this valuable purchaſe the tate ietuled 40 on 
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Col. Henderſon, of North Carolina, being informed 
of this country by Col. Boon, he, and ſome other 
gentlemen, held a treaty with the Cherokee Indians 
at Wataga, in March 1775, and then purchaſed from 
them the lands lying on the fouth - ſide of Kennicky 
river for goods, at valuable rates, to the amount of 
Goo. ſpecie. BED 

Soon after this purchaſe, the {tate of Virginia took 
the alarm, agreed to pay the money Col. Donaldſon 
had contracted for, and then diſputed Col. Hender- 
fon's right of purchaſe, as a private gentleman of ano- 
ther {tate, in behalf of himſelf; however, for his 

2minent ſervices to this country, and for having been 
inſtrumental in making ſo valuable an acquiſition to 
Virginia, that ſtate was pleaſed to reward him with 
a tract of land, at the mouth of Green river, to the 
amount of 200,000 acres; and the ſtate of North 
Carolina gave him the like quantity in Powel's Val- 
Icy, This region was formerly claimed by various 
tribes of Indians; whoſe title, if they had any, ori- 
ginated in ſuch a manner, as to render it doubtful 
which ought to poſſeſs it: hence this fertile ſpot be- 
came an object of contention, a theatre of war, from 
which it was properly denominated the Bloody 
Grounds. Their contentions not being likely to de- 
cide the right to any particular tribe, as ſoon as Mr. 
Henderſog and his friends propoſed to purchaſe, the 
Indians agreed to fell; but notwithſtanding the valu- 
able conſideration they received, have continued ever 
jiince troubleſome neighbours to the new ſettlers, 

In ſhort, the progreſs in improvements and culti- 
vation which have been made 1n this country to the 
prcſent year 1793, almolt exceeds belief, — Twelve 
cars ago Kentucky lay in foreit, almoſt uninhabited 
but by wild beaſts. Now, notwithſtanding the united 
oppoſition of all the Weſtern Indians, ſhe exhibits an 
extenſive ſettlement, divided into ſeven large and po- 
pulons counties, in which are a number of flouriſh— 
1ng little towns, containing more inhabitants than are 
in Georgia, Delaware, or Rhode-Ifland ſtates, and 
nearly or quite as many as in New Hampſhire, Mr. 
I mlay, in his deſcription of this Weſtern Territory, 
ſays, he has known upwards of 10,000 emigrants to 
arrive in the ſingle ſtate of Kentucky within one year, 
and from 4 to 10,000 in ſeveral other years. An in- 
ſtance of the like kind, where a ſettlement has had 
ſo large and ſo rapid a growth, can ſcarcely be pro- 
duced from the page of hiſtory. 

Mr. Filſon concludes his account of Kentucky with 
the following obſervations on the happy circumltances, 
that the inhabitants of Kentucky will probably enjoy, 
from the poſſeſſion of a country ſo extenſive and 
fertile. 

« There are four natural qualities neceſſary to pro- 
mote the happineſs of a country, viz. A good ſoil, air, 
water, and trade. Theſe taken collectively, except- 


ing the latter, Kentucky pollelſes in a ſuperior de- 


grce:; and, agreeable to our deſcription of the weltern 


— — — — 
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trade, we conclude, that it will be ne 
any other on the continent of Amerie 
advantages it is ſubject to, be fully c 
the fertility of the foil. | 
wa This fertile region, abounding with all thel 
ries of nature, {tored with all the Principal m 
for art and induſtry, inhabited by virtusus w 
genious citizens, mult univerſally attraq the af 
of mankind, being ſituated in the central part ö 
extenſive American empire, where agriculta 
duſtry, laws, arts, and ſciences, flouriſh ; * 
fliced humanity raiſes her drooping head: | 
ſprings a harveſt for the poor; where cl 
ceaſes to be a ſlave, and laws are no more that 
ſecurity of happineſs ; where nature makes repy 
tor having created man; and government, f 
proſtituted to the molt criminal purpoſes, «| 
an aſylum in the wilderneſs for the diltel 
mankind, 
„The recital of your happineſs will call u 
country all the unfortunate of the earth, who, 
experienced oppreſſion, political or religious, wil 
find a deliverance from their chains. To you 
merable multitudes will emigrate from the 
regions of deſpotiſm and tyranny ; and 30 
ſurely welcome them as friends, as brother} 
will welcome them to partake with you of you 
pineſs. Let the memory of Lycurgus, the Spat 
giſlator, who baniſhed covetouſneſs, and the | 
gold from his country ; the excellent Locks 
tirſt taught the doctrine of toleration ; the 
Penn, the firſt who founded a city of brethren 
Waſhington, the defender and protettor of perl 
liberty, be ever the illuſtrious examples of ol 
tical conduct, Avail yourſelves of the beneits 
ture, and of the fruitful country you inhadtt. 
« Let the iron of your mines, the wool 0 
flocks, your flax and hemp, the ſkins of the 
animals that wander in your woods, be faſhionl 
manufactures, and take an extraordinary val 
your hands. Then will you rival the ſuperil 
Europe, and know that happineſs may be 
without the commerce ſo univerſally delired 
kind, F 
« In your country, like the land of prog 
ing with milk and honey, a land of brood 
of fountains and depths, that ſpring out ol "y 
hills, a land of wheat and barley, and 20 
fruits, you thall eat bread without ſcarcene 1 
lack any thing in it; where you are * 
with the cold of Capricorn, nor ſcorche 
burning heat of Cancer; the mildneſs of 30 
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probably be inhabited by the fill people l 
ever knew.” 
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TH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, 
wira GEORGIA. 


ies, Divijſions, Climate, Rivers, Sail, Produc- 
Animals, principal T owns, Inhabitants, and Go- 


ent. 


ESE countries are bounded, on the north, 
Virginia; on the weſt, by the Miſſiſſippi; on 
% by the Atlantic Ocean; and on the ſouth, 
river St. John, which ſeparates Georgia from 
They are compoled of three diviſions, the 
the middle, and the ſouth ; in the following 


CounTIEs. Towns. 


SIONS, 


hCaro- C Albemarle .. . . . -- - - .Newburn. 
are the Bath, and Clarendon f Edenton. 
jes of. ( In part... . | Wilmington. 


h Caro- ( Clarendon in part.... St. James. 

eing the | Craven. . . - . Chriit-Church. 
divi-< Berkeley. 

are the | Colleton.. ..-- - +. » .. . Charleſton. 

es of . . (Granville. . . Port-Royal. 


Richmond... Savannah. 
Effingham. 
Chatham. 


Wilkes. Sunbury. 
Glynn .. Frederica. 


Burke - - Puriſburgh. 
(Liberty. Y 


Climate of theſe countries is nearly alike, and 
in general, with that of Virginia, The air 
Carolinas and Georgia is, for the molt part, 
rene, and pleaſant. Sometimes violent rains 
m winter and ſummer, attended by high 
du theſe hurricanes ſeldom do any miſchief, 
a in ſummer is indeed very intenſe, but the 
me moderate, and extremely ſhort. Like 


roina, &c. the climate is ſubject to ſudden 


n -xccedingly ſharp, and t e honeſt 
C en de ſucceeded by a very cold evening; 
e effects of which, the inhabitants find it 


1 
»81ard as much as poſſible. Many tender 
ich do not 


In Carolina. 
cluef x; 

e are, the Albemarle, or Roanoke; 
1 ticos Neus ; Cape Fear, or Clatendon 
! vace, davannah, Alatamaha, or George 


NORTH and SOUTH CAROLINA, &e. 
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rom heat to cold ; a north-waſt wind, even 


ſtand the winter of Virginia, 
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river; and St. Mary's, which divides Georgia from 
Florida; all which riſe in the Apalachian mountains, 
and, running eaſt, fall into the Atlantic Ocean. The 
back parts are watered by the Cherokees, Yaſſous, 
Mobile, Apalachicola, the Pearl river, and ſeveral 
others, which fall into the gulf of Mexico, or the 
Miſſiſſippi. 

The Atlantic Ocean is the only ſea bordering on 
this country, and is very ſhallow near the coaſt. The 
beſt harbours are thoſe of Roanoke, at the mouth of 
Albemarle river, Pamtico, and Cape Fear. There 
are, in South Carolina, the harbours of Charleſton, 
Winyaw or George-Town, and Port-Royal. The 
mouths of the Savannah and Alatamaha torm good 
harbours in Georgia. Cape Hattera, in 35 deg. north 
lat, Cape Fear to the ſouth of it, and Cape Carteret 
{till farther ſouth, are the moſt remarkable promon- 
{ tories. 
| The two Carolinas, in the fertility of nature, have 
the advantage of Virginia; but the ſoil of Georgia is 
not ſo good as that of the other provinces. The ve- 
getation of every kind of plant is incredibly quick in 
Carolina; for the ſoil, even when left to itſelf, yields 
flowers and flowering ſhrubs; and all the European 
plants arrive at a degree of perfection here, far ex- 
ceeding what they attained in their native ſoil. The 
TE of the Carolinas are vines, ſome wheat, 


cotton, ſarſaparilla, tobacco, and indigo; olive, orange, 
lemon, citron, cypreſs, oak, walnut, caſſia, and pine 
trees, from which the inhahitants make great quan- 
tities of turpentine, tar, and pitch. There are alſo 
| ſeveral trees that yield gums; one, from which diſtils 
an oil of extraordinary virtue for curing wounds, and 
another that produces a balm ſuppoſed o be little in- 
terior to that of Mecca, White mulberry-trees for 
feeding ſilk-worms flouriſh here exceedingly ; fo that 
with proper care and encouragement, ſilk, wine, and 
oil might be exported from hence: but the whole at- 
tention of the Carolinians ſeems turned to the cul- 
ture ot indigo and rice; and though cochineal is ſaid 
to be found there, they make no advantage of it.. 
The trees in this and every other part of America grow 


to 70 feet high, without a branch or. limb, and fre- 
quently upwards of 36 teet in circumference... The 
Indians and people of Charleiton. hollow. theſe into 
canoes, which ſerve to tranſport proviſions and ether. 
goods from place to place; ſome of them, conliiting of, 
one entire piece of timber, are lo large, that they will 
carry from go to 4a barrels of puch each: curious 
| pleaſure-boats are like wiſe made of them. The whole 
| country is in a manner, one foreſt, where the planters. 
have not cleared it, and the trees are almoit the ſame 
in every reſpect with thoſe pr duced in Virginiz The 


no underwood, and the foreſts chieily oulilt of. tall 


* at a conſiderable dutance from each. ot er. 


1 Wucat: 


ndian corn, barley, oats, peas, beans, hemp, flax,. 


to an amazing ſize, their trunks being often from 30. 


land in Carolina is eaſily cleared, as there is little or- 
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Wheat grows extremely well in the back parts, and 


yields a prodigious increaſe, It is a molt fortunate 


circumſtance for this province, that the low and flooded 


art of its land is favourable to a ſpecies of the moſt 


valuable of all its products, namely, one of its kinds 
of indigo; and the low, rich, and ſwampy grounds 
Prodigious quantities of 
excellent honey are produced in the Carolinas, from 


bear their great ſtaple rice. 


which the inhabitants make a fine ſpitit, and mead 


equal to Malaga ſack; but they make very little wine, 


though they have plenty of grapes. 

The animals here are nearly the ſame as thoſe in 
Virginia. The European black cattle have multiplied 
amazingly; it is no uncommon thing for one perſon 
to be owner of goo cows, and many have upwards 
of 1000. Theſe are turned aut in the morning, .and 
range the foreſts for food ; but their calves being ſe- 
parated from them in fenced paſtures, the cows always 
return to them in the evening. The hogs and horſes 
are equally numerous. Many of the cattle would in 
all probability have been deſtroyed by the wolves, ty- 
gers, and panthers, which certainly range the foreſts in 
great numbers, were it not that the beaſts of prey 
here are leſs ravenous than thoſe of Africa and 
Aſia. 

Charleſton, the capital of South Carolina, is the 
only town in either of theſe provinces that deſerves at- 
tention, It is ſituated at the confluence of the two 
navigable rivers Athley and Cowper, and for ſize, 
beauty, and trathc, is one of the firſt in North Ame- 
rica. The harbour is an exceeding good one, being 
attended by no other inconvenience than that of a bar, 
which prevents veſſels of more than two hundred tons 
burthen from entering it. The town is regularly 
built, and pretty ſtrongly fortified both by nature and 
art. The (treets, which are wide and ſtraight, interſect 
each other at right angles, and thoſe running eaſt 


and welt extend about a mile from one river to the 


other. It contains about a thouſand houſes, ſome 
of which are of brick and others of wood, but 
all of them very handſome, and let at amazing high 
rents. The church is a ſpacious building, and exe- 
cuted in an elegant taſte : there are alſo ſeveral meet- 
ing-houſes belonging to different ſects of Diſſenters, 
ſome of which are extremely neat. Charleſton, being 
the reſidence of the governor, and the place where 
the aſſembly meets, is always lively and gay; ſeveral 
handſome equipages are kept there ; and the planters 


and merchants are rich, well-bred, and both ſhewy 


and expenſive in their dieſs and manner of living. 

The moſt effeQual atiempt to ſettle the province of 
Carolina was made in the year 166g, when ſeveral Eng- 
kih noblemen, and others of great diſtinction, obtained 
a charter from the crown, inveſting them with the pro- 
perty and juriſdiction of that country. They parcelled 
out their lands to ſuch as were willing to go over to 
this ſettlement, and to ſubmit to a ſyſtem of laws 
drawn up by the celebrated Mr. Locke. 


— 


, 


| 


On the arrival of the colony in Carolin 
gan their firſt ſettlement on a point of * 
ſouthern limits of their diſtrict, between ,," 
gable rivers, where they laid the foundation 
called Charleſton, Which was deſigned to 0 
now really is, the capital of the province. 
proceſs of time the diſputes between the & 
England people and the Diſſeaters cauſed * 
fuſion in the colony, which was rendered il 
tolerable by the incurſions of the Indians wi 
had irritated by their inſolence and injultic 
to prevent the fatal effects of theſe inteline ; 
and foreign wars, an act of parliament wx 
which put this colony under the immediate Dry 
of the crown. The lords proprietors accepted 
of 24,0001. for both the property and jurildidy 
Earl Granville thought fit to retain his ſevent 
Carolina was, in 1728, divided into two diff 
two ſeparate governments, and from that ting 


was reſtored in the internal government, alſo of the 


Cherokees and other Indian tribes, and er (or 
to flouriſh. þ narig 
| Edenton is the capital of North Carol a, wh 
little more than a trifling village: a town fun her, 
which would be more centrical, has been lat parts 
jected. trade 
The exports of South Carolina to Great. e Rev 
native commodities, on an average of house a 
amounted to more than 398, oool. annual ee for 
its imports to 365, oool. The exports of M or the 
rolina were computed at about 70,000]. ent 2 
ports 18,000]. The trade of Georgia being is re! 
tancy, the exports amounted to little more than fore hi 
and the imports to 49,0001. The trade be⁵ſ bas bee. 
rolina and the Weſt-Indies was very large; M le ef 
with the Indians was in a thriving condition; Carolin. 
formerly carried Engliſh goods on pack-10Wato 17; 
600 miles into the country weſt of Charleltot. legillat 
No thoughts were entertained of ſettling te be 
the year 1732, when a ſcheme was formed us. Tj 
poor and indigent families to ſettle in tia Wand {cy 
A patent was accordingly obtained, large ll the get 
ſubſcribed, and a conſiderable number of (et held-off 
barked for Georgia, under the care of Mr. Os and (her 
who generouſly undertook the troubleſome q delegat 
out any reward, for the advancement ol | ut ot the 
ment. But it ſoon appeared that the regulation Ir was f 
had been drawn up with the greateſt cart 9.— The 
adapted to advance the proſperity of the col the 
ſertlers complained, that they were on à We legillat 
than any other colony in America. VT ot th, 
grievances were removed, but a ſuffcien k cute pe 
mained to give the inhabitants 4 diſhke 108 Mernor 
TW” | d themſc!'s is to 
many oi them ſled, and diſper ſed t | , 
other ſettlements : ſo that of aboye 20% e a cer 
bad tranſported themſelves from Europy, [7 tor 
than five or ſix hundred were to be foube . 
ie le 


The miſchief every day increaſed til 1755 


NORTH 


TTY 


a ſound it neceſſary to revoke the charter, 
-« te now became the property of the crown, 
J cular regulations were annulled, and 
4 5 placed exactly on the ſame footing with 
| . This interpoſition of the legiſlative power 
| the colony from deſtruction. The ſettlement 
t a conſiderable time, been emerging out of the 
10 lies that attended its firſt eſtablithment; and it 

to be doubted but that, 

ent! 
1 corrected, and the people ſuffi- 
multiplied, Georgia will become a rich and 
hing province. Me 
nah and Auguſta are the principal towns in 


ia. 


and where (hips that draw ten or twelve feet 
may ride for a mile in length within ten yards 
dank. From the quay may be ſeen the whole 
of the river towards the ſea one way, and on 
er lot about ſixty miles up the country. This 
; navigable for large boats, from the capital to 
2, which are two hundred miles diſtant from 
her. Auguſta is ſituated in one of the moſt 
parts of the province, and carries on a conſi- 


> trade with the Creek and Cherokee Indians. 


ouſe at Savannah, which was converted into 
ge for the education of young men; chiefly de- 
jor the miniſtry; and, through his pious care 


rent zeal, that gentleman had the pleaſure of 
ing is religious ſeminary in a flouriſhing condi- 
than fore his death: but ſince that period, we are 


has bæen converted to a very different uſe. 
| late eſtimation, the number of inhabitants in 
Carolina amounted to 200,000 ; thoſe in South 


legillature of North Carolina now conſiſts of 
parate bodies, namely, the fenate and houſe of 
us. [he executive power is lodged in a go- 
and ſeven counſellors, annually choſen by and 
the general aſſembly, who alſo appoint the 
held-officers, ſecretary, treaſurer, &. The 
and ſheriffs are recommended by the people; 
delegates to congreſs are elected annually by 
dul 0: the general aſſembly. This form of go- 
ir was ſettled in convention at Hallifax, Dec. 
The conſtitution eſtabliſhed for South Ca- 
Wy the council and aſſembly in March 1778, 
e legiſlative authority in the general aſſembly, 
i the ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives. 
1 20 power is compoſed of a governar, licu- 
Frernor, and eight privy-counſellors. The 


& officers, By 
4 for Georgia, 
ce ä 8 
F are to be diſtinct and ſeparate 
9 * 
llative to conſiſt of repreſentatives 


0 


when the internal 
rely compoſed, the remaining errors 


Savannah, the capital, is ſituated ten miles 
irer of the ſame name, where it forms a half 


ate Rev. Mr. George Whitefield founded an or- 


da to 170,000 ; and thoſe in Georgia to 25,000. 


L | war : . 
do nominate juſtices of the peace, ſheriffs, 

tne conſtitution agreed to in 

the legillative, executive, and 
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elected by the freeholders in each county, annually, 
by ballot. Seventy-two repreſentatives conſtitute the 
houſe of aſſembly, out of whom are choſen, by ballot, 
the governor and executive council, and alſo the dele- 
gates to congreſs, annually, The reſpeQive bodies, 
and the ſeveral courts they depend on, appoint the ſu- 
bordinate officers. 

The United States of America have lately ſtruck a 
halfpenny, on one fide of which, encircled within a 
wreath of laurel, exceedingly well executed, are the let- 
ters US in a cypher, ſurrounded with an inſcription, Li- 
BERTAS ET JUSTITIA, dated 1783. On the reverſe, in 
the centre, is a conſtellation, from which iſſue thirteen 
illuminated rays, and between each ray is a ſmall (tar, 
expreſſive of the Thirteen United States; around theſe 
rays, and the ſtars, is the following inſcription, Nov a 
CONSTELLATIO.—The new American halfpenny is 
in weight as three to two of the Engliſh coin. 


THE WESTERN TERRITORY. 
ALL that part of the United States which lies 


north-welt of the Ohio, is compriſed under this name. 
It is bounced, on the weſt, by the Miſſiſſippi river; on 
the north, by the Lakes; on the ealt, by Pennſylvania ; 
and on the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth, by the Ohio river: 
containing, according to Mr. Hutchins, 411,000 
ſquare miles, equal to 264,040,000 acres—trom 
which, if we deduct 43,040,000 acres for water, 
there will remain 220,009,000 of acres, belonging to 
the federal government, to be fold for the diſcharge of 
the national debt; except a narrow {trip of land, bor- 
dering on the ſouth of Lake Erie, and ſtretching 120 
miles welt of the weſtern limit of Pennſylvania, which 
belongs to Connecticut. 

Only a ſmall proportion of theſe lands is yet (1793) 
purchaſed of the natives, and to be diſpoſed of by Con- 
grels. Beginning on the meridian line, which forms 
the weſtern boundary of Pennſylvania, feven ranges of 
townſhips have been ſurveyed and laid off by order of 
Congreſs. As a north and ſouth line ſtrikes the Ohio 
in an oblique direction, the termination of the 7th 
range falls upon that river, g miles above the Muſkin- 
gum, which 1s the firſt large river that falls into the 
Ohio. It forms this junction 172 miles below Fort? 
Pitt, including the windings of the Ohio, though in 
a direct line it is but go miles. 

The lands in which the Indian title is extinguiſhed, 
and which are now purchalting under the United 
States, are bounded by Pennſylvania on the eaſt, by the 
Great Miami on the weit, by the Ohio on the touth, 
and extend nearly to the head waters of the Muſkin- 
gum and Sioto on the north. On thele lands two 
lettlements are commencing, one at Marietta, at the 
mouth of Muſkingum, under the direction of the Ohio 
company. This ſetilement contiits, at preſent, of 
about 220 ſouls, aud is almoſt daily increaling. The 

other 
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other between the Miami rivers, under the direction 


of Colonel Symmes, which, though very ſmall at 

reſent, is in proſpect of a rapid enlargement. There 
are ſeveral other tracts, delineated on the map, which 
have been granted by Congreſs to particular com- 
panies, and other tracts for particular uſes, which re- 
main without any Engliſh ſettlements.—It is, in ge- 
neral, a fine, fertile, and well-watered country, 


——— — 


— — 


CHAP XIY. | 
/ 0 © OY.» OTE: © 


Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Diviſions, Counties, Towns, 
Rivers, Mountains, Sail and Produce, Ciimate, Mi- 
litia, Population, Character, Curieſities, Conſtitution, 
firſt Diſcovery and Settlement, Ce. 


HIS independant ſtate is ſituated between 42 


deg. 50 min. and 45 deg. of north Jatitude, and 
between 1 deg. go min. and g deg. of eaſt longitude. 
It is bounded, on the north, by Canada; on the 
eaſt, by Connecticut river, which divides it from 
New Hampſhire; on the ſouth, by Maſſachuſets; 
and on the weſt, by New York. 

Vermont is divided into the ſeven following coun- 
ties : Bennington, Rutland, Addiſon, Windham, Chit- 
tendon, Orange, and Windſor. | 

Theſe counties are ſubdivided into townſhips, which 
are generally ſix miles ſquare, In every townſhip is 
a relerve of two rights of land, of 3530 acres each; 
one to be appropriated for the ſupport of public 
fchools, the other to be given in fee to the firſt mi- 
niſter who ſettles in the townthip. A part of the 
townſhips were granted by the governor of New 
Hampſhire, and the other part by that of Vermont. 
In thoſe townſhips granted by the, former, a right of 


Jand is reſerved for the ſupport of the goſpel in fo- 


reign parts; in thoſe granted by the latter, a college 
right, and a right for the ſupport of county grammar 
ſchools, are relerved. In theſe reſervations, liberal 
proviſion is made for the ſupport of the goſpel, and 
for the promotion. of common and collegiate edu- 
cation. | 

This ſtate, on the eaſt {ide of the mountain, is wa- 
tcred by the following rivers; viz. Paupanhooſak, 
Quechey, Welds, White, Black, and Welt rivers, 


which run from weſt to eaſt into Connecticut river; 


and weit of the mountains, by the river Lamoil, over 
which is a natural ſtone bridge, feven or eight rods 
in length, by Onion river and Otter Creek, which 
empty by one mouth into Lake Champlain, 20 or go 
miles ſouth of St John's. Otter Creck is navigable 
for boats 30 miles. The lands adjacent are of an 
excellent quality, and are annually enriched by the 
overflow ing of the water, occaſioned by the melting 
af the ſnow on the Green Mountains. 


Connecticut river and Lake Champlain. The 


| York line. 


| 


1 


account has obtained the deſcriptive name of i 


. mee 
A chain of high mountains, running n 
ſouth, divides this ſtate nearly in the Ke 


of land is generally from 20 to go mils | 
river, and about the ſame diſtance from * 

The natural growth upon th, 
tain is hemlock, pine, ſpruce, and other * 
hence it has always a green appearance, and * 


Green Mountain. On ſome high parts of thi 
tain, ſnow lies till May, and ſometimes til Jux 
The country is generally hilly, but not rod 
is finely watered, and affords the beſt of 1 
cattle. On the banks of the lakes, rivers, and; 
are many fine tracts of rich interval land 
heavy growth of timber, which is common thi 


out the ſtate, evince the ſtrength and fertility T. 
ſoil. Elm, black birch, maple, aſh, and wit 
grow in the moiit low ground; and the banks g effe 
rivers are timbered principally with white p de in 
termingled with vales of beech, elm, and . oniſ 
The inhabitants cultivate wheat, 25 and 30 e vat 
of which grow on an acre ; rye, barley, oats, ue 211 
corn, &c. The corn, however, is frequently umben 
by the early froſts, eſpecially on the mount! mi 
| hills. That which grows on the banks of the with 
is not ſo frequently injured. Flax is raiſed eee of 
ſiderable quantities, and the ſoil is good e 29: 
Potatoes, pumpkins, and garden roots and (ublia 
grow here in great plenty. Large quantities end a 
of a good quality and flavour, are made M paren 
ſugar maple. gradu: 
With reſpe& to the climate, no county WP" 4 
world is more healthy. Snow begins to Mal : 
monly in the beginning of November, and eve 
rally gone by the middle of Aprit. Dunngt the 25; 
ſon, the inhabitants generally enjoy a ſerene rent,! 
a keen cold air. The ground is ſeldom fr ber, d 
great depth, being covered with a great body * r 
before the ſevere froſts begin. In the (privy, M for 
in common, is gradually diſſolved by the . the 
fluences of the ſun. In this way the earth bs 2 
and moiſtened, and ſpring advances with fl 4 f 
quickneſs. p 0 
There are upwards of 17,000 men wy Rm 
litia rolls of this ſtate. Theſe confilt ol 1W Pay 
one on the weſt, the other on the ealt | N 
mountain. In theſe two diviſions are %, neg | 
which are made up of 21 regiments: j hy 
number of militia, reckoning 5 for on | 
| e pets $6 n the uted i 
-eltimate the number of inhabitants! . 
85,000. Others, who reckan 6 for * aolig 
S l 
them at 100,000. The bulk of th 2 Nas 
emigrants from Connecticut and M Kan 1 
their deſcendents. There is one ſettſemel 1 
* ly foteigde i of | 
people, which are almolt the on . perfor 
tate. As to the character, the manner. Bled « 


the laws, the policy, and the religion ol def 
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. Anllip of Tinmouth, On che ſide of a 
f is a very curious cave. The chaſm, at its 
4 is about ſour feet in circumference, En- 
=: you deſcend 104 feet, and then opens a 
© room 20 feet in breadth and 100 feet in 
The angle of deſcent is about 45 degrees. 
oof of this cavern is of rock, through which 
wr is continually percolating. The ſtalactites 
hang from the roof appear like icicles on the 
boules, and are continually increaſing in num- 


no with ſpar and other mineral ſubſtances, On 
s of this ſubterraneous hall, are tables, chairs, 
„ Kc. which appear to have been artificially 
| This richly ornamented room, when illu— 
1 with the candles of the guides, has an en- 
g effe& upon the eye of the ſpectator. If we 
de indulged in aſſigning the 1 cauſe of 
iſtoniſhing appearances, we fhould conclude 
e various circumſtances accompanying them, 
ey ariſe from water filtrating ſlowly through 
umbent frata ; and taking up in its paſſage a 
of mineral ſubſtances, and becoming thus ſa- 
with metallic particles, gradually exuding on 
ace of the caverns and fiſſures, in a quieſcent: 
be aqueous particles evaporate, and leave the 
| ſubſtances to unite according to their afhnities. 
end of this cave 1s a circular hole, 15 feet 
pparently hewn out, in a conical form, en- 
gradually as you deſcend, in the form of a 
jat, At the bottom is a ſpring of freſh water, 
Inual motion, like the boiling of a pot. 

as never been ſounded. 
the 25th of December 1777, the inhabitants 
mont, by their repreſentatives in convention, 
dor, declared that the territory called Vermont 
of right ought to be a free and independent 
ind for the purpoſe of maintaining a regular go- 
it in the ſame, they made a ſolemn declaration of 
guts, and ratified a conſtitution, of which the 
8 ls an abltract.— This declaration, which 
part of their conſtitution, aſſerts, that all men 
equally free—with equal rights, and ought 
| liderty of conſcience—freedom of the preſs— 
jut) power to form new ſtates in vacant 
5 and to regulate their own internal police— 
N n che people —that government ought to 
td for the common benefit of the com- 
Bo. that the community have a right to re- 
he government—that every member of 
| bp to protection of life, liberty, and 
3 pe return is bound to contribute his 
© Expence of that protection, and 


| magnitude. The bottom and ſides #re daily 


elections ought to be free—that all power is 


Nn ſervice when neceſſary— that he ſhall 
ed to give evidence againſt himſelf—that 


1 


Its J 


contrary to that right, and ought not to be 


——— * - _ * 


the people have a right to bear arms but no ſtanding: 


armies [hall be maintained in time of peace—that 
the people have a right to hold themſelves, their 
houſes, papers, and poſſeſſions free from ſearch or 
ſeizure—and therefore warrants without oaths firtt 
made, affording ſufficient foundation for them, are 
anted — 
that no perſon ſhall be liable to be tranſported out of 
this ſtate for trial for any offence committed within 
.. 

By the frame of government, the ſupreme legifla- 
tive power 1s velted in a houſe of repreſentatives of 
the freemen of the ſlate of Vermont, to be choſen 
annually by the freemen on the firſt Tueſday in Sep- 
tember, and to meet the ſecond Thurſday of the ſuc- 
ceeding October—this body. is veſted with all the 

owers neceſlary for the legiſlature of a free ſtate — 
two thirds of the whole number of reprefentatives 
elected, make a quorum. Each inhabited town 
throughout the (tate has a right to ſend one repre- 
ſentative to the aſſembly.— The ſupreme executive 
power 1s veſted in a governor, lieutenant-governor, 
and twelve counſellors to he choſen annually in the 
ſame manner, and veſted with the ſame powers as in 
Connecticut. Every perſon of the age of 21 years, 
who has reſided in the ſtate one whole year next be- 


ſore the election of repreſentatives, and is of a quiet, 


peaceable behaviour, and will bind himſelf by his 
oath, to do what he ſhall in conſcience judge to be 
moſt conducive to the beſt good of the ſtate, ſhall be 
entitled to all the privileges of a freeman of this 
ſtate. Each member of the houſe of repreſentatives, 
before he takes his ſeat, muſt declare his belief in one 
God—in future rewards and puniſhments, and in the 
divinity of the ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, and mult profeſs the proteſtant religion. 

Courts of juſtice are to be eftabliſhed in every 
county throughout the ſtate. The ſupreme court, and 


the ſeveral courts of common pleas of this ſtate, be- 


ſides the powers uſually exerciſed by ſuch courts, 
have the powers of a court of chancery, ſo far as re- 
lates to perpetuating teſtimony, obtaining evidence 


from places not within the ſtate, and the care of the 


perſons and eſtates of thoſe who are nn compotes 
mentis, &c. All proſecutions are to be commenced 
in. the name, and by the authority of the freemen of 
the ſtate of Vermont. The legiſlature are to regulate 
entails, ſo as to prevent perpetuities. 


All field and ſtaff officers, and commiſſioned officers 
of the army, and all general officers of the militia, 


ſhall be choſen by the general aſſembly, and be com- 


miſſioned by the governor. 
Every ſeventh year, beginning with the year 1783, 

thirteen perſons (none of whom are to be of the 

council or aſſeinbly) thall be choſen by the freemen, 


and be called“ the council of cenſors,” whoſe duty 


it ſhall be to inquire whether the conſtitution has 
been preſerved inviolate in every part—whether the 
5 B ' legiſlative 
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legiſlative and executive powers have been properly known, for a conſiderable time, b th 
exerciſed—taxes juſtly laid and collected the public | « Green Mountain Boys ;” but think 4 
monies rightly aiſpofed of—and the laws duly exe- | nominious appellation, the frenchified G. 
cuted.— For theſe purpoſes, they ſhall have power to | tain, which made Verd Mont, and * 
ſend for perſons, papers, &c.—to paſs public cen-. Vermont. Hence the origin of the Hans * 
ſures to order impeachments, and to recommend the IR po". 17" oi 


repeal of all laws enacted contrary to the principles Dr. Franklin has favoured us with ſ 
of the conſtitution. They are to be veſted with | accurate account of the internal ſtate of 10 
theſe powers for one year only, after the day of their « There is (ſays this judicious writer 4 
election. that in the planting of New England, the 10 


The council of cenſors, when neceſſary, may call a | met with many difficulties and hardſhips, as . 
convention, to meet within two years after their | the caſe when, a civilized people attem * 
ſitting—to alter the conſtitution the propoſed al- | themſelves in a wilderneſs country, * 
terations to be publiſhed at leaſt ſix months before | diſpoſed, they ſought relief from heaven $1 
the election of delegates to ſuch convention. their wants and diſtreſſes before the Lord ini 
Bennington is the principal town in Vermont. It | ſet days of faſting and prayer. Conſtant ws 
is ſituated in the ſouth-weſt corner of the ſtate, near*} and diſcourſe on theſe ſubjects kept they 
the foot of the Green Mountain. Its public buildings | gloomy and difcontented; and, like the il 
are a church for Congregationaliſts, a court-houſe and Firael, there were many diſpoſed to return 
gaol. It has a number of elegant houſes, and is a | Egypt which perſecution had induced then 
flouriſhing town. Near the centre of the town 1s | don. At length, when it was propoſed in M enable 
Mount Anthony, which riſes very high in the form of, | bly to proclaim another faſt, a farmer of pl or hir 


> 


a ſugar-loaf. The aſſembly commonly hold their ſeſ- | roſe, and remarked, that the inconveniences f rd n 
ſions at Windſor, tered, and concerning which they had ſo g po 
ried 9 with their complaints, were founl and 
ip ; a 8 great as they might have expected, and ea. 

Origin, Riſe, and Name of this' State, deſcribed. nihing wel ay 3 u ſrengben ve c: 
| | the earth began to reward their labour, and , the 

IT was formed by emigrations from New Hamp- | liberally for their ſubſiſtence ; that the ſeas; eir int 
ſhire and New York. The emigrants having ſettled were found full of fiſh, the air ſweet, the Iſen to 
on lands to the weſtward, neither claimed or culti- | healthy ; and, above al, that they were there nent 
vated by the people of the provinces before mentioned, | enjoyment of liberty, civil and religious: he nt to 
ſoon grew numerous, and ſpread themſelves to a con- | thought, that reflecting and converſing on | reaſed 
tiderable extent. The inhabitants of thoſe provinces | jets would be more comfortable, as tending ent ti 
had long been jealous of the riſing greatneſs of the | make them contented with their ſituation; M and 
colony of Vermont, and deſirous of cruſhing it, but | would be more becoming the gratitude they en of 
never could effect their deſign, while the colonies | the Divine Being, if, inſtead of a falt, the ready | 
were under the juriſdiction of the mother country. | proclaim a thankſgiving. His advice was tal or ou 
When the late diſſenſions began, they repreſented the | from that day to this they have, in eve) ny” mak 
Vermonteſe to Congreſs as a diſaffected and encroach- | ſerved circumſtances of public felicity pi 8 | 
ing people. | niſh employment for a thankſgiving day, "al the diſt 
he Vermonteſe, on their part, profeſſed their at- | therefore conſtantly ordered and religiouſly 0 It [peak 
tachment to the general American caufe, and re- ] fee in the public news-papers of dien e not 
queſted repreſentation in Congreſs, in common with | frequent complaints of hard times, deadreſs men en 
the other Hates. Congreſs, far from complying with- | ſcarcity of money, &c. &c. It is not my int et with 


the requeſt of the Vermonteſe, decided in favour of | aſſert or maintain that theſe complaints a Malemer 
the colonies of New Hampſhire and New York, and | without foundation. There can be 10 for their 
contracted the boundaries of that of Vermont. In | nation exiſting, in which there will not be hic 
proceſs of time, however, Congreſs relaxed in their | ple fo circumſtanced as to find it hard to 9 and the 
everity, and tranſmitted a favourable propoſal to the | lihood ; people who are not in the way o 0 
Vermonteſe, which being acceded to, matters were | able trade, and with whom money is co 
adjuſted in April 1792. they have nothing to give in exchange for 

ETHAN ALLEN, famous for the expedition he | js always in the power of a ſmall numbe 
undertook againſt Ticonderago in 1775, without any | a great clamour. But let us take à 9 1 
ether aid than that of a body of volunteers who fol- | general ſtate of our affairs, and perhaps de 
lowed his fortunes, made himfelf chief of this coun- | will appear leſs gloomy than has been img! 
ty. This enterpriſing genius formed there an aſ- « The great buſineſs of the continent 154 


ſembly of repreſentatives, The inhabitants were | For one artiſan, or merchant, I ſuppo 
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ts, by far the greateſt part cultivators 
ir own fertile lands, from /whence many of 
4raw not only food neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, 
: materials of their clothing, ſo as to need very 
— ſupplies; while they have a ſurplus of 
ions to diſpoſe of, whereby wealth is of mn 
mated, Such has been the goodneſs of Divine 
lence to theſe regions, and ſo favourable the 
that ſince the three or four years of hardſhip 
fil ſettlement of our fathers here, a famine or 
has never been heard of amongſt us; on the 

ty, though ſome years may have been more, 
hers leſs plentiful, there has always been - 26 
enough for ourſelves, and a quantity to ſpare 
portation. And although the crops of laſt 
ere generally good, never was the farmer bet- 
id for the part he can ſpare commerce, as the 
ed price currents abundantly teſtify. The 


100 ſarme 


he increaſe of population; and, on the whole, 
enabled to give ſuch good wages to thoſe who 
or him, that all who are acquainted with the 
d muſt agree, that in no part of it are the 
Ing poor ſo generally well fed, well clothed, well 
and well paid, as in the United States of 
2, 
we enter the cities, we find that, ſince the Re- 
In, the owners of houſes and lots of ground have 
eir intereſt vaſtly augmented in value; rents 
len to an aſtoniſhing height, and thence en- 
ment to increaſe building, which gives em- 
nt to an abundance of workmen, as does alſo 
realed luxury and ſplendor of living of the 
ants thus made richer. "Theſe workmen all 
| and obtain much higher wages than any 
hart of the world would afford them, and are 
ready money. This rank of people therefore 
or ought not, to complain of hard times; 
make a very conſiderable part of the city 
ants, 
the diſtance I live from our American fiſheries, 
| ſpeak of them with any degree of certainty ; 
ave not heard that the labour of the valuable 
men employed in them is worſe paid, or that 
4 ik leſs ſucceſs, than before the Revolution. 
3 indeed have been deprived of one 
por their oil; but another, J hear, is opening 
3 it is hopcd may be equally advanta- 
un e demand is conſtantly increaſing for 
"ett candles, which therefore bear a much 
Price than tormerly. 
en the merchants and ſhopkeepers. 
te 10 ow make but a ſmall part of the whole 
bu mover 1s conſiderable, too great indeed 
ulineſs they are employed in: t h 
of gods A Þ } ns or 6 2 rg 
lies of n every country has its limits“; 
| pay, is e people, that is, their ability to 
equal only to a certain quantity of 


he poſſeſſes are alſo continually riſing in value 


— — 


— 
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merchandiſe. If merchants calculate amiſs on this 
proportion, and import too much, they will of courſe 
find the ſale dull for the overplus, and ſome of them 
will ſay that trade languiſhes. They ſhould, and 
doubtleſs will, grow wiſer by experience, and import 
leſs. If too many artificers in town, and farmers 
from the country, flattering themſelves with the idea 
of leading eaſier lives, turn ſhopkeepers, the whole 
natural quantity of that buſmeſs divided among them 
all, may afford too ſmall a ſhare for each, and occa- 
ſion complaints that trading is dead; theſe may alſo 
ſuppoſe that it is owing to ſcarcity of money, while, 
in fact, it is not ſv much from the ſewneſs of buyers, 
as from the exceſſive number of ſellers, that the miſ- 
chief ariſes; and, if every ſhopkeeping farmer and 
mechanic would return to the uſe of his plough and 
working tools, there would remain of widows, and 
other women, ſhopkeepers ſufficient for the buſineſs, 
which might then afford them a comfortable main- 
tenance. 

« Whoever has travelled through the various parts 
of Europe, and obſerved how ſmall is the proportion of 
people in affluence or eaſy circumſtances there, com- 

ared with thoſe in poverty and miſery; the few rich 
and haughty landlords, the multitude of poor, abject, 
rack-rented, tythe-paying tenants, and half-paid and 
half-ftarved ragged labourers; and views here the 
happy mediocrity that ſo generally prevails through- 
out theſe ſtates, where the cultivator works for him- 
ſelf, and ſupports his family in decent plenty ; will, 
methinks, ſee abundant reaſon to bleſs Divine Provi- 
dence for the evident and great difference in our fa- 
vour, and be convinced that no nation known to us 
enjoys a greater ſhare of human felicity. 

lt is true, that in ſome of the ſtates there are par- 
tics and diſcords ; but let us look back, and aſk it we 
were ever without them? Such will exiſt wherever 
there is liberty; and perhaps they help to preſerve it. 
By the colliſion of different ſentiments, ſparks of truth 
are {truck out, and political light 1s obtained. "The 
different factions, which at prefent divide us, aim all 
at the public good; the differences are only about the 
various modes of promoting it. Things, actions, mea- 
ſures, and objects of all kinds, preſent themſelves to 
the minds of men in ſuch a variety of lights, that it is 
not poſlible we ſhould all think alixe at the ſame 
time on every ſubject, when hardly the ſame man re- 
tains at all times the ſame ideas of it. Parties are 
therefore the common lot of humanity ; and ours are 
by no means more miſchievous or leſs beneficial than 
thoſe of other countries, nations, and ages, enjoying 
in the ſame degree the great bleſſing of political li- 
berty. 

«Some indeed among us are not ſo much grievedfor 
the preſent {tate of our affairs, as apprehenſive for the 
future. The growth of luxury alarms them, and they 
think we are from that alone in the high road to 
ruin. They obſerve, that no revenue is ſufficient with- 
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out economy, and that the moſt plentiful income of 


a whole people from the natural productions of their 
country may be diſſipated in 'vata and needlefs ex- 


;pences, and poverty be introduced in the place of af- 
'fivence.—'This may be poſſible. It however rarely | 


happens: for there ſcems to be in every nation a 


occaſion poverty, ſo that upon the whole there is a 
continual accumulation. Reflect what Spain, Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain were in the time of the Ro- 
mans, inhabited by people little richer than our fa- 
vages, and conſider the wealth they at preſent poſſeſs, 
in numerous well-built cities, improved farms, rich 
moveables, magazines ſtocked with valuable manu- 
factures, to ſay nothing of plate, jewels, and coined 
money ; and all this, notwithſtanding their bad, waſte- 
ful, plundering governments, and their mad deſtruc- 
tive wars; and yet luxury and extravagant living has 
never ſuffered much reſtraint in thoſe countries. 
Then conlider the great proportion of induſtrious fru- 

| farmers inhabiting the interior parts of theſe Ame- 
rican ſtates, and of whom the body of our nation 
conſiſts, and judge whether it is poſlible that the 
luxury of our fea-ports can be ſufficient to ruin ſuch 
a country. If the importation of foreign luxuries 
could ruin a people, we ſhould probably have been 
ruined long ago: for the Britiſh nation claimed a 
right, and practiſed it, of importing among us, not 
only the ſuperfluities of their own production, but 
thoſe of every natien under heaven; we bought and 
conſumed them, and yet we flouriſhed and grew 
rich. At prefent our independent governments may 
do what we could not then do, diſcourage by heavy 


duties, or prevent by heavy prohibitions, ſuch im- 


portations, and thereby grow richer ;—if, indeed, 
which may admit of diſpute, the deſire of adorning 
ourſelves with fine clothes, poſſeſſing fine furniture, 
with elegant houſes, &c. is not, by ſtrongly inciting 
to labour and induſtry, the occaſion of producing 
a greater value than is conſumed in the pratification 
of that deſire. 

« The agriculture and fiſheries of the United States 
are the great ſources of our increaſing wealth. He 
that puts a ſeed into the earth is recompenſed, per- 
haps, by receiving forty out of it; and he who draws 
a fiſh out of our water, draws up a piece of ſilver. 


Let us (and there is no doubt but we ſhall) be 


attentive to theſe, and then the power of rivals, with 
all their reſtraining and prohibiting acts, cannot much 
hurt us. We are ſons of the earth and ſeas, and, 
like Antzus in the fable, if in wreſtling with a Her- 
cules we now and then receive a fall, the touch of 
our parents will communicate to us freſh ſtrength 
and vigour to renew the conteſt.” 


Before we take leave of this continent, we ſhall 
preſent our readers with ſome obſeryations on the 


9 
* 


greater proportion of induſtry and frugality, which 
tend to enrich, than of idleneſs and prodigality, which 


| 


l— 
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peopling .of America ; and likewiſe an Int 


eaſtward of the Miſſiſſippfi . 


the Chicaſaws, the 
lawares, the Six Nations, the Shawaneſe, the b 


account of the cuſtoms and mannets of the la 


An accurate writer obſerves, that there a 
eight different nations of Indians eaſtwa 4 
Milfiſſippi; the hay of which are the ( 

hoctaws, the Creeks, th 


an 
able 


the Illinois, &c. Allowing about 700 to le, 
or tribe, they will contain, in all, 20,000 (wlliP"!" 
conlequently, may furniſh between four and fp d m 
ſand warriors. | | e ſtr 
Many ſyſtems, no leſs idle than curious, by $ a8 
formed to account for the population of 4 app! 
menſe continent. There is ſcarce 2 people en t] 
old world which has not had its advocates; ai com 
have not been wanting ſome, who, deu 
\ looſen, have cut the knot, by ſuppoſing i habit 
power which furniſhed America with plants | from 
the ſame manner, ſupplied it with men; o pe ar 
that a remnant in this continent was ſaved egen. 
univerſal deluge, as well as in the other, cent 
ſubject is rather curious than uſeful, and, een 
nature, does not admit of certainty, eyery th in A 
paſſed in America before the arrival of Ens 
peans being plunged in Cimmerian darknel the f 
thoſe little traditional records which diffuſe e. e. 
mering light on the two empires of Mexico ul telr 
for about two hundred years, at moſt, before a deg 
riod, we ſhall only ſlightly touch on that (AF * 7 
chiefly for the ſake of taking notice of ſone . 
diſcoveries. which ſeem to ſtrengthen the p! = 5 
of ſome former theories. \ * F 
The great ſimilarity, or rather identity, dl! De 
ſons and manners of the Americans, and thol es, 
Tartars of the north eaſtern parts of A f 7 
with a preſumption, which has long poll "or 
learned, that Aſia and America were unit A 4 e 
leaſt ſeparated only by a narrow fea, us 8 
the more reflecting part of mankind to te! 4 ay 
that the true origin of the Indians is from Ie 15 
ter. The immenſe ſeas, which ſeparate tie 3 
tinents on every other ſide, render it ig return 
bable. that any colonies could ever have ! dico 
acroſs them before the diſcovery of the Il comm 
compals. case 
The ingenious M. Buffon has remarked, Wy. ** 
obſervation appears to be juſt, that there? Lins of 
mals inhabiting in common the two or Dalt of 7 
ſuch as can bear the colds of the north. | The ory 
are no elephants, no lions, no tigers, 4 ly beargs 
America; but bears, wolves, deer, and * mark 2, 
dance, abſolutely the ſame in both ; Indians 
This hypotheſis, which has been gun! he year 
ſince its firſt appearance in the world, 1s ice of U 
almoſt to a certainty by the late diſco home 
tain Cook. That illuſtrious, but un Worians, 


vigator, in his laſt voyage, peneutel“ 
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4 into the ſtreight which divides 
: hich, which is only fix leagues wide 
Woh: and therefore ealily practicable for 


my now therefore conclude, that no further 
will be made into the general origin of the 
an tribes: yet, after all, it is far from being 
ble that various nations, by ſhipwreck, or 
le, may have contributed, in ſome degree, to 
lation of this continent. The Carthaginians, 
1 many ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, be- 
e fireights of Gibraltar, and puſhed their diſ- 
as far as where the two continents in that 
approach each other the neareſt, may probably 
en thrown by tempeſts on the American coaſt, 
companies of the veſſels finding it impracti- 
return, may have incorporated with the for- 
Mabitants, or have formed new ſettlements, 
from want of the neceſſary inſtruments to ex- 
he arts they were acquainted with, would na- 
gegenerate into barbarity. There are, indeed, 
cient writers, who give us reaſon to ſuppoſe, 


in America, and that the communication, 
wing continued for ſome time, was ſtopped by 
the ſtate, But it is difficult to conceive that 
ple, eſtabliſhed with all thoſe neceſſaries pro- 
their ſituation, ſhould ever degenerate, from 
| a degree of cultivation as the Carthaginians 
I, to a total ignorance even of the moſt ne- 
arts : and therefore it ſeems probable, that if 
tion ever had ſuch colonies, they mult have 
: ad by the natives, and every veſtige of 
royed, 
Danes, about the ninth and tenth centuries, 
e greateſt navigators in the univerſe. They 
ed and ſettled Iceland; and from thence, 
planted a colony in Greenland. The an- 
Elandic chronicles, as reported by M. Mallet, 
an account of ſome Icelanders, who, in the 
an unſucceſsful war, fled to Greenland, and 
nce weltward, to a country covered with vines, 
Tom thence they called Vinland. The ad- 
d returned home, and conducted a colony to 
Giſcovery ; but diſturbances ariſing in Den- 
communication with Greenland, as well as 
ceaſed; and thoſe countries remained un- 
lo the reſt of the world for ſeveral ages. 
* of this colony are probably to be found 
oo Labrador, in the nation* of the Eſqui- 
| e of their ſkins, their hairy bodies, 
J Xards, not to mention the- difference of 


* origin totally diſtinct from that of 


abel Wales, diffatisfied with the ſituation 
this country, as related by the 
queſt of new ſettlements,” and, 


re were colonies regularly formed by that 


the JQX 1170, Madoc, ſon of Owen Gwyn 


m—_ .4 


leaving Ireland to the north, proceeded welt till he 
diſcovered a fertile country ; where, leaving a colony, 
he returned, and perſuading many of his countrymen 
to join him, put to fea with ten ſhips, and was never 
more heard of. This account has indeed at feveral 
times drawn the attention of the world ; but as no 
veſtiges of them had then been found, it was con- 
cluded, perhaps too raſhly, to be a ſable, or at leaſt, 
that no remains of the colony exiſted, Of late years, 
however, the weſtern ſettlers have received. frequent 
accounts of a nation, inhabiting at a great diſtance 
up the Miſſouri, in manners and appearance reſem- 
bling the other Indians, but ſpeaking Welſh, and re- 
taining ſome ceremonies of the Chriſtian worſhip ; 
and, at length, this is univerſally believed there to 
be a fact. 

In Kentucky there are ſeveral ancient remains, 
which ſeem to prove, that this country was formerly 
inhabited by a nation further advanced in the arts 
of life than the Indians. "Theſe are there uſually at- 
tributed to the Welſh, who are ſuppoſed to have for- 
merly inhabited here ; but having been expelled by 


ſources of the Miſſouri. It is well known, that no 
Indian nation has ever practiſed the method of de- 
fending themſelves by entrenchments; and ſuch a 
work would even be no eaſy one, while theſe na- 
tions were unacquainted with the uſe of iron. 

Near Lexington, the remains of two ancient forti- 
fications are to be feen, furniſhed with ditches and 
baſtions. One of theſe contains about ſix acres 
of land, and the other nearly three. They are now 
overgrown with trees, which, by the number of cir- 
cles in the wood, appear to be not leſs than one 
hundred and ſixty years old. Pieces of earthen veſ- 
ſels have alſo been plowed up near Lexington, a ma- 
nufacture with which the Indians were never ac- 
quainted. | | 

The ſepulchres already mentioned, form another 
ſtrong argument that this country was formerly in- 
habited by a people different from the preſent In- 
dians. Although they do not diſcover .any marks of 
extraordinary art in their ſtructure, yet, as many na- 
tions ate particularly tenacious of their ancient cuſ- 
toms, it may perhaps be wortky of inquiry, whether 
theſe repoſitories of the dead do not bear a conſi- 
derable reſemblance to the ancient Britiſh remains; 
Some buildings, attributed to the Picts, are mentioned 
by the Scottifh antiquaries, Which, if the author miſ- 
takes not, are formed nearly in the ſame manner. 
Let it be enough for him to point out the road, and 
hazard ſome uncertain conjectures. The day is not 
far diſtant, when the furtheſt receſſes of this continent 
will be explored,, and the accounts of the Welth 
eſtabliſhed beyond the poſſibility of a doubt, or con- 
ſigned to that oblivion which has already received fo 
many ſuppoſitions founded on arguments as plauſible 
as theſe. EM 
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the natives, were forced to take refuge near the 
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It is well known that the Indians are not born 
white ; and that they take a great deal of pains to 
darken their complexion, by anointing themſelves 
with greaſe, and lying in the fun. They alſo paint 
their faces, breaſts, and ſhoulders, of various colours, 
but generally red; and their features are well formed, 
eſpecially thoſe of the women. They are of a middle 
ſtature, their limbs clean and ſtraight, and ſcarcely 
any crooked or dciormed perſon is to be found among 
them. In many parts of their bodies they prick in 
gun-powder in very pretty figures. They ſhave, or 
pluck the hair off their heads, except a patch about 
the crown, which is ornamented with beautitul feathers, 
beads, wampum, and ſuch like baubles. Their ears 
are pared, and ſtretched in a thong down to their 
ſhoulders. "They are wound round with wire to ex- 

and them, and adorned with ſilver pendants, rings, and 
bells, which they likewife wear in their noſes. Some 
of them will have a large feather through the cartilage 
of the noſe; and thoſe who can afford it, wear a collar 
of wainpum, a ſilver breaſt-plate, and bracclets on the 
arms and wrilts. A bit of cloth about the middie, a 
ſhirt of the Engliſh make, on which they beſtow in- 
numerable broaches to adorn it, a fort of cloth boots 
and mockaſons, which are ſhoes of a make peculiar 
to the Indians, ornamented with porcupine quills, 
with a blanket or match-coat thrown over all, 
completes their dreſs at home; but when they go to 
war, they leave their trinkets behind, and mere ne- 
ceſſaries ſerve them. There is little difference be- 
tween the dreſs of the men and women, excepting 
that a ſhort petticoat, and the hair, which is ex- 
ceeding black, and long, clubbed behind, diſtinguiſh 
ſame of the latter. Except the head and eye-brows, 
they pluck the hair, with great diligence, from 
all parts of the body, eſpecially the looſer part of 
the ſex. | 

Their weapons of war are guns, bows and arrows, 


darts, ſcalping-knives, and tomahawks. This latter is 
one of their moſt uſeful pieces of field- furniture, ſerving 


all the offices of the hatchet, pike, and ſword. They 
are exceeding expert in throwing it, and will kill at a 
con{iderable diſtance. The world has no better marks- 
men, with any weapon. They will kill birds flying, 
fiſhes ſwimming, and wild beaſts running. 

The North American Indians are not fo ignorant as 
ſome ſuppoſe them, but are a very under{tanding people, 
quick of apprghenfion, ſudden in execution, ſubtle in 
bÞulneſs, exquiſite in invention, and induſtrious in 
action. They are of a very gentle and amiable diſ- 

oſition to thoſe. they think their friends, but as im- 
placable in their enmity; their revenge being only 
completed in the entire deſtruction of their enemies. 
They are very hardy, bearing heat, cold, hunger, and 
thirſt, in a ſurpiifing manner, and yet no pcople are 
more addicted to excels in eating and drinking, when 
it is conveniently in their power. The folnes, nay 
miſchicf, they commit when incbriated, are entirely 
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laid to the liquor; and no one will tg 
jury (murder excepted) received from . 
more himſelf. , ** 7908 
Among the Indians all men are equa 
qualities being molt eſteemed. No diſtind a 
no rank, renders any man capable of doing 
to the rights of private perſons ; and ther, Y 
eminence from merit, which begets pride * 
makes others too ſenſible of their own * 


Though there is perhaps leſs delicacy of ſz 


the Indians than among us; there is, hows lu 
dantly more probity, with infinitely leſs ces 8 
equivocal compliments. Their public cn Tr 
ſhew them to be men of genius; and they buy 2 
high degree, the talent of natural eloquence. | 7 
They generally live diſperſed in (mall is 
either in the woods, or on the banks of rivers, no th 
they have little plantations of Indian corn, a * 
not enough to ſupply their families half the y and! 
ſubſiſting the remainder of it by hunting 1 
and fowling, and the fruits of the earth, whid —F 
[pontaneoully in great plenty. Their huts ole 
built of {mall logs, and covered with bark, ©. 
having a chimney, and a door, on which the and | 
padlock, Old Chelicothe is built in form of eered 
tucky ſtation, that is, a parallelogram, or bug ie a 
and tome of their houſes are ſhingled. A long d kin 
houſe extends the whole Jength of the town t abou 
the king and chiefs of the nation frequemi e ak, 
and conſult of all matters of importance, wi | to cat 
a civil or military nature. Some [Indian holy (: 
built by ſetting up a frame on forks,, and Y EXCC 
bark again{t it; others of reeds, and ſurround ſome 
clay. The fire is in the middle of the Heat! 
and the ſmoke paſſes through a little hols ng aft 
join reeds together by cords run through tee of th 
ſerve them for tables and beds. They ra p 
upon ſkins of wild beaſts, and fit on tne but the 
They have braſs kettles and pots to boite thef 
gourds or catabathes, cut alunder, ſerie | may 
pails, cups, and diſhes. | ; but 
Travellers give various accounts concerndeſpiſe. 
religion; and although it cannot be abſo the nc 
firmed that they have none, yet it mult be! r huſh 
very difficult to define What it is. All e he 
they acknowledge one Supreme God, but? telens 
adore him. They have not ſen him, WI alloy 
know him, believing him to be too far ex ; 

them, and too happy in himſelt to be concel relpe 
the trifling affairs of poor mortals. Thez before! 
to believe in a future ſtate, and that after & I" return 
ſhall be removed to their friends, Who of 
before them, to an elyſium, or paradiſe. ; * the 
Near Detroit, the Wyandotts, and 1 Piſhed | 
have the Roman Catholic religion inna 2 with 
them by miſſionaries. "Theſe have a church "Ng the 
d, Many L. Lis ſeldo 


and a regular burying-groun 


| . | E 
pear zealous, and ſay prayers in their 


fry, 
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ich white people, are a little civi- 
5 t of neceflity precede Chriſtianity. 
Chickaſaws, and ſome 


vaintan 
which mult 7 
ghawaneſe, Cherokecs, 


e litt 8 A «Hh 
LU Others continue their former ſuperſtitious 


of the objects of their love and fear, and 
0 thoſe beings who they moſt dread, and 
, Focefore we generally denominate devils ; 
at the ſame time, it 1s allowed they pray 
(in, and other inferior benevolent deities, for 
in their undertakings, for plenty of food, and 
necefaries in life. 3 
| Indians have their feſtivals, and other rejoicing- 
1 which they ſing and dance In a ring, taking 
having ſo painted and diſguiſed themſelves, 
is difficult to know any ot them ; and, after 
ng this diverſion for a while, they retire to the 
here they have prepared a fealt of fiſh, fleſh, 
ande fruits; to which all are invited, and en- 
ed with their country ſongs. They believe 
here is great virtue in feaſts for the fick. For 
pole a young buck muſt be killed, and boiled, 
ends and ncar neighbours of the patient in— 
and having firſt thrown tobacco on the fire, 
ered it up cloſe, they all fit down in a-ring, 
liſe a lamentable cry. They then uncover the 
d kindle it up; and the head of the buck is 
t about, every one taking a bit, and giving a 
teak, in imitation of crows. They atterward 
| to eat all the buck, making a molt harmonious, 
holy fong ; in which . {train their muſic is par- 
y excellent, As they approach their towns, 
ſome of their people are lott in war, they 
great lamentations for their dead, and bear 
bug after in remembrance. 
> of theſe nations abhor adultery, do not ap- 
df a plurality of wives, and are not guilty of 
but there are other tribes that are not ſo ſcru- 
in theſe matters. Among the Chickaſaws a 
may cut off the noſe of his wife, il guilty of 
[3 out men are allowed greater liberty. This 
leſpiſes a thief, Among the Cherokees they 
the noſe and cars of an adultereſs ; after- 
huſband gives her a_viſchaige; and from 
e ſhe is not permitted to retuſe any one 
lents himſelf Fornication is unnoticed ; 
[ allow perſons in a iingle itate unbounded 


0 


theſ 


vat 


28 to marriage, their form is ſhort — 
En vitneſſes, gives the bride a deer's foot, 
turn, prelents nim with an ear of corn, 
133 \cveral duties. The women are 
ee are winch is a common caſe in 
Wh 1 throughout the world. They 
1 revengeful ; but this revenge 
S. WMemiclves juttice on thoſe who Injure 


i ; 
19. lellom cxecuted but in caſes of murder 


e concerned about ſuperſtition, or re- 
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No power is lodged in their king to put any one 
to death by his own authority ; but the murderer is 
generally delivered up to the friends of the deceaſed, 
to do as they pleaſe. When one kills another, his 
friend kills him, and ſo they continue until much 
blood is ſhed; and at laſt the quarrel is ended by 
mutual preſents. Their kings are hereditary, but 
their authority extremely limited. No people are a 
more ſtriking evidence of the miſeries of mankind in 
the want of government than they, Every chief, 
when offended, breaks off with a party, ſettles at 
ſome diſtance, and then commences hoſtilities againſt 
his own people. They are generally at war with 
each other. Theſe are common circumſtances among 
the Indians. 

To their captives taken in war, they are exccedingly 
cruel, treating the unhappy priſoners in ſuch a manner, 
that death would be preferable to life. They after- 
wards give them plenty of food, load them with 
burdens, and when they arrive at their towns, they 
mult run the gauntlet, In this, the ſavages exercile 
ſo much cruelty, that one would think it impoflible 
they ſhould furvive their ſufferings. Many are killed ; 
but if one outlives this trial, he is adopted into a 
family as a ſon, and treated with paternal kindneſs ; 
and if he avoids their ſuſpicions of going away, is 
allowed the fame privileges as their own people enjoy. 
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Particular Deſcription of the pre. India Iſlands. 


E our general account of America, we took notice, 


that in the large gulf between the two continents, 
are a great number of itlands, called the Weſt- Indies: 
thoſe among them which are worth cultivation, be- 
long to the following European nations, namely, 
Great-Britain, Spain, France, Holland, and Denmark. 

The climate is nearly alike in all the Weſt-India 
iſlands, except what ariſes from the various ſituations 
and qualities of the lands themſelves. They all lie 
within the tropics, conſequently the ſun is vertical 
twice in the year, and is never at a great diſtance ; 
ſo that they are ſubject to a degree of heat, which 
would be intolerable, did not the trade wind, which 
increaſes gradually as the ſun approaches the meridian, 
blow in upon them from the ſea, and refreſh the air, 


| ſo as to enable the inhabitants to attend their labour 
when the ſun is over their heads. 
deſtitute of a cooling breeze; tor as ſoon as da -light 
begins to diſappear, a refreſhing gale blows 8 


Nor is the night 


from the land towards the ſea: it ſeems to iſſue from 


the middle of each iſland as from a centre, and blows 


directly from the land in every part of it. Such alſo 
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is the wiſdom of Providence in this particular, that 


when the ſun is far advanced towards the tropic of 
Cancer, and becomes almoſt vertical, he draws after 
him ſuch a vaſt body of clouds, that they intercept his 
direct rays, and, diſſolving into rain, cool the air, and 


refreſh the country, parched with a long drought which 


frequently continues from the beginning of January to 
the latter end of May. 

An European, who has ſeen no other part of the 
world, can form very little idea of what are called 
rains in the Weſt-Indies. The moſt violent that fall 
in our northern climates are little more than dews, 
when compared to thoſe of the torrid zone. They 
are rather floods of water poured from the clouds with 
an amazing impetuoſity. In a moment the rivers 
ſwell above their banks, new ones are formed, and all 
the low country preſently exhibits the appearance of a 
deluge. The ancients imagined that the lands in the 
burning zone were ſcorched up with one continued 
fervent heat, and therefore the whole country unin- 
habitable : but their opinion was ſo far from bein 
true, that the greateſt rivers in the world have their 
ſource in the torrid zone; and the greateſt incon- 
veniencies many places in that climate ſuffer, ariſe 
from the moiſture of the air. 

The ſeaſons in the Weſt-Indies have no other 
diſtinction than the rains; the trees are always clothed 
with leaves: froſts and ſnows are unknown, and even 
hail extremely rare. Indeed, when ſtorms of hail 
happen, they are dreadfully violent, and the hailſtones 

rodigioully large. But the conſequences of theſe 
3 are nothing when com 
to which this part of the world is very ſubject. Theſe 
generally happen in the rainy ſeaſon, and are often 
dreadful beyond conception. The elements ſeem to 
have united for the deſtruction of the world. The 
labours of many years are deſtroyed in a moment, and 
all the hopes of the planter, even when he thinks 
himſelf almoſt beyond the reach of danger, wreſted 
from his hand. his dreadful ſcourge of heaven is a 
ſudden and violent ſtorm of wind, rain, thunder, and 
lightning, attended with the ſwelling of the ſea, and 
ſometimes an earthquake ; in ſhort, with every ter- 
rible and deſtructive circumſtance the elements can 
aſſemble. "The firſt objects of the approaching de- 
vaſtation that generally ſtrike the eyes of the planter, 
are whole fields of ſugar-canes whirled into the air, 
and ſcattered over the whole face of the country. 
The ſtouteſt and firmeſt rooted: trees of the foreſt are 
torn up and whirled about like ſtubble ; the windmills 
are ſwept away in a moment.; even the works of the 
planter, the copper boilers, and ſtills of many hundred 
weight, which ſeem to bid defiance to the ſtorm, are 
hurried and battered to pieces : the houſes are no pro- 
tection, the firſt blaſt tears away the roof; while the 
rain, which in leſs than an hour riſes near five feet, 
ruſhes in upon the wretched inhabitants with a force 
altogether irreſiſtible. 


8 


red to the hurricanes 


[land 
before they were diſcovered by Columbus h 


the Europeans to know the ſigns that indicate 4 
proaching hurricane, which always happens gl 
the quarters, or at the full and change of ties 
Theſe ſigns appear about a fortnight before th 
ricane. hus, if at the change of the moon 
appears very turbulent; the ſun redder than vg 
times; a dead calm fucceeds, inſtead of thi 
breezes ; the hills are clear of thoſe clouds af 
which uſually hover about them: if a hollown 
ſound, like the ruſhing of a violent wind, ü % 
the wells and clefts of the earth; the' ſtars vj 
appear larger than uſual, and ſurrounded wit 
of burs; the ſky in the north-weſt has a bir 
menacing appearance ; the ſea emits a {trong 
and riſes into vaſt waves, often without any 
the wind itſelf forſakes its ſteady ſtream from i. 
and ſhifts to the weſt, blowing violently a 
gularly at intermiſſions: - theſe ſigns predid 
hurricane will happen at the ſucceeding full. 
the ſame ſigns happen at the full, before a hun 
comes on at the change ; and by theſe indicaty 
planters often ſecure ſome of their effects, ty 
with the lives of themſelves, and thoſe d 
families. $ 
Sugar is the grand ſtaple commodity of the 
Indies; this uſeful article was not at all kit 
the Greeks and Romans, though it was madein 
in very Early times, and from that country | 
knowledge of it was obtained by the Europeans 
Portugueſe were the firſt who cultivated ths 
cane, and brought it into requeſt : their ff 
tations were in the Madeira iſlands, but aft 
removed to Braſil. They for ſome time lupf 
the markets of Europe; and though much 
quantities are now made by the Engliſh and 
et the Portugueſe ſugar is ſtill eſteemed ti 
ere The juice within the ſugar-cane b“ 
lively, elegant, and leaſt cloying ſweet in naw 
when fucked raw, has proved extremely wi 
and nutritive. 
Rum is diſtilled from the molaſſes, and | 
ſcummings of the ſugar a meaner ſpit sf 
Great quantities of rum are carried to Nog 
for ſale, where it is conſumed by the iy 
employed in the African trade, or an 
thence. to the Newfoundland fiſhery, of 0. 
beſides what Great-Britain and Ireland 4 
great quantity of. molaſſes is taken 600 
carried to New England, where it 15 © 
- . 0 ule: the 
part of the ſugar-cane is without its u 
the leaves which grow upon the enen 
good provender for their cattle; and tie 
cane, after grinding, ſerves for fuel. * 
It has been computed, that the mo a 
when all the proceſſes are rightly wm" 
charges of the plantation, and that the 9p 
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to the planters ? but by the moit credible ac- 
. appears, that the expences of a plantation in 
, p ladies are very great, and the profits at the 
precarious 3 for the chargeable articles of 
amill, the boiling, cooling, and diſtilling 
"together with the buying and maintaining a 
” amber of flaves and cattle, belides the pur- 
of the land, will not permit a perſon to begin a 
plantation of any conſequence, under a capital 
eaſt 5oool. Moreover, the life of a planter, who 
& to acquire a fortune, Is far from being a life 
meſs and luxury; he mult always keep a watch- 
e upon his overſeers, and muſt himſelf overſee 
pnally, And at the boiling ſeaſon, if he is 
ly attentive to his affairs, no way of life can be 
aborious, and more dangerous to the health; 
a conſtant attendance day and night, in the ex- 
united heats of the climate, and ſo many fierce 
es; add to this, the loſſes by hurricanes, earth- 
and bad ſeaſons; and then conſider when the 
are in the caſk, that he quits the hazard of a 
„ to engage in the hazards of a merchant, 
ids his produce at his own riſk. Theſe con- 
jons might make one believe that it could 
anſwer to engage in this buſineſs; but not- 
ding all this, there are no parts in the world, 
ich great eltates are made in ſo ſhort a time, 
e produce of the earth, as in the Weſt-Indies. 
roduce of a few good ſeaſons generally provide 
the ill effects of the worſt, as the planter is ſure 
peedy and profitable market for his produce, 
has a reader ſale than perhaps any other com- 
In the world. 

e plantations are generally under the care of a 
r, or chief overſeer, who has commonly a ſalary 


year, with overſeers under him in pro- 
and to the greatneſs of the plantation, one to about 
4 th egroes, and at the rate of about 4ol. Such 


ons too have a ſurgeon at a fixed ſalary, em- 
o take care of the negroes which belong to it. 
Courſe which is the leaſt troubleſome to the 
of the eſtate is, to let the lands with all the 
and the ſtock of cattle and ſlaves, to a tenant, 
es ſecurity for the payment of the rent, and 
Ping up repairs and ſtock. The eſtate is 
j eſtimated to ſuch a tenant at half the neat 
of the beſt years ; ſuch tenants, if induſtrious 
Bl men, ſoon make good eſtates for them- 


FS0eS in the plantations are kept at a very 
1 * generally by allotting to each family 
* ee of land, and allowing them 
* $I Saturday and Sunday, to cul- 

"he = in this manner, but others 
a With a certain portion of Guinea 
" and to ſome a ſalt herring, or a 


| 
A of bacon or ſalt pork a day. All the 


unge conſiſts in a cap, a ſhirt, a pair of 


[ 


| 


} breeches, ſtockings and ſhoes ; the whole not ex- 


ceeding 40s. a year, and the profit of their labour 
yields 10 or 121. The price of men negroes upon 
their firſt arrival is from 33 to 36l. women and grown 
boys about gos. leſs; but ſuch negro families as are 
acquainted with the buſineſs of the iſlands generally 
bring about gol. upon an average one with another, 
and there are inſtances of a fingle negro man expert in 
buſineſs bringing 150 guineas, and the wealth of a 
planter 1s generally computed from the number of 
ſlaves he poſſeſſes. 

Traders there make a very large profit upon all 
they ſell, but from the numerous ſhipping conſtantly 
arriving from Eurepe, and a continual ſucceſſion of 
new adventurers, each of whom carrying out more or 
leſs as venture, the Weſt-India market is frequently 
overſtocked; money muſt be raiſed, and goods are 
ſometimes ſold at prime cot or under, Pur thoſe 


| who can afford to ſtore their goods, and wait for a 


better market, acquire fortunes equal to any of the 
planters. All kinds of handicraftmen, eſpecially car- 
penters, bricklayers, braſiers, and coopers, get very 
great encouragement. But it is the misfortune of 
the Weſt-Indies, that phyſicians and ſurgeons even 
outdo the planter and merchant, in accumulating 
riches. * 

Before the laſt war but one, the number of ne 
ſlaves was at leaſt 290,000, whereas the whites do not 
amount to 9c, oo fouls, This diſproportion ſuf- 
ficiently ſhews how much the colonies are endangered ; 
they are at once expoſed to the aſſaults of a foreign 
enemy, and to the inſurrection of their own flaves. 

The diſpoſition to induſtry has a variety of cha- 
rafters, and is by no means conſtantly of the ſame 
colour. Some acquieſce in a moderate labour through 
the whole of their lives, attended with no riſk either 
to their perſons or their gains; people of ſuch quali- 
fications, who form the beſt ciuzens in general, are 
properly adapted to ſtay at home. Others, full as 
remote from an indolent diſpoſition, are of a quite 
different character. Theſe are fiery, reſtleſs tempers, 


willing to undertake the ſevereſt labour, provided it 


promiſes but a ſhort continuance, who love riſk and 
hazard, whoſe ſchemes are always vaſt, and who place 
no medium between being great and being undone, 
Characters of this ſort, 3 when they happen 
in low and middling life, are often dangerous members 
in a regular and ſettled community; but the Weſt— 
Indies open a fair and ample field to encourage perſons 
of ſuch a diſpoſition; and it may be reckoned one 
very great benefit to our poſſeſſions in that part of the 
world, that beſides the vaſt quantities of our fabrics 
which they conſume, our ſeamen whom they em- 
ploy, and our revenues which they ſupport, they 
are a vent to carry off ſuch perſons, whom the 

keep occupied greatly to the advantage of the public, 
Our dominions are ſo circurnſtanced, and afford ſuch a 
variety, that all diſpoſitions to buſineſs, of what kind 
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ſoever, may have exerciſe without preſſing upon one 
another, 

Our ſeamen diſtinguiſh the Weſt-India iſlands into 
the Windward and Leeward Iflands, merely with re- 
gard to their ſituation either to the eaſt or welt. For as 
the wind is always eaſterly, thoſe that lie in the 
eaſtern part are called the Windward, and thoſe in 
the weſtern, the Leeward Iſlands. Some geographers 
diſtinguiſn them into the Great and Little Antilles, 


while others call them all by the name of the 


tt _—_— = WT — * 


ä 
— 


* 


Caribbees, from their firſt inhabitants, Ry 
ever name they are diſtinguiſhed, they lei 
cr ſemi- circular form, ſtretching almoſt | . 
coaſt of Florida to the main continent 
America, near the river Oroonoko. | 


'Y 
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Previous to our deſcription of the Brig 
America, we ſhall preſent our readers with 


lowing TABLE of the 
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Iſlands : Length. Breadth. Chief Towns. Belonging 
Jamaica «oo <-> 590-7 60 Kingſton Great-Britain 
r a A I 21 14 Bridgetown Ditto 
St. Chriſtopher .......-- 20 7 Baſſeterre Ditto 
TVT 20 20 St. John's Ditto 
Nevis and.. I {Each of theſe id ..... Charles Town | Ditto 

Montſerrat OS 18 10 ctreumbe lo <5 --»--- | Plymouth Ditto 
. 5 20 1 F000 a _S 
AA 30 18 CCC 
Z 28 13 55 
o 24 18 Kingſton Diito 
o 30 15 St. George's Ditto 
rc 32 9 „„ 
. 1 700 70 | Havannah 5 Spain 
A 450 150 St. Dominigo Ditto and Frat 
D 100 40 Porto Rico Spain 
o ; — 60 —— Ditto 
. 40 | 24 . WS 
VVV 60 30 St. Peter's France 
Guadalupe 45 38 Baſſeterre Ditto 
. . 23 12 Ss F 
St. Bartholomew... . . All inconſi ... Ditto 
. nd 66＋3ͤ „ oo nenenceod enced Ditto 
Marigalante .. . .- - . — 2 ä7tT pada 7ꝗͥ7 ERR_s 
C 29 circumference.] The Bay | Dutch 
o noon 30 10 . „„ f | 
St Thomas E 15 circumference. N A Denmark 
„3% OE 30 | 10 | Baſle-End | Ditto 
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Newfoundland ......... | 350 200 Dont . Great-Britai 
Cape Breton „ 100 80 Louiſhurg Ditto 
os John S — woe — 60 30 Charlotte Town Ditto 
The Bermudas. 20,000 acres |...........| St. George Ditto 
Lhe SPI er,, „„ Duto 
Falklands... . „ eee EE ah LE FE 3B PIs 
Juan r 14 6 Uninhabited 
Euca— 3 CD Ditto 

Ghee 5 12 17 Caſtro 
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md Extent, Soil, Climate, Vegetable 
mms Rivers, Inhabitants, Towns, Oc. 


Pro- 


Is ifand, which is the moſt important of thoſe 
longing to England, is fituated between the 
Joch deg. of welt long. from London, and 
the 17th and 18th of north lat. and lies 
boo miles ſouth welt of England. It is about 
es in length, from eaſt to weſt, and about 60 
* in the centre, for it 1s of an oval form, 


fequently grows gradually narrower towards 


the ſoil and face of the iſland, there is a ridge 
called the Blue Mountains, that run through it 
to welt; the tops of which are covered with 
kinds of trees, particularly cedar, lignum- 
jd mahogany, which render them equally 
and profitable to the inhabitants. Several 
ers, well ſtored with fiſh, and navigable by 
fake their riſe from theſe mountains. A 
ridge runs parallel to the greater, and the 
br ſavannahs, are exceeding level, without 
it for paſture, and fruitful, when cleared of 
elpecially on the ſouth ſide of the ifland. 
Ihe rains, or ſeaſons, as they are called, the 
Is are very pleaſant, and produce ſuch quan- 
If graſs that the inhabitants are ſometimes 
p burn it; but, after long droughts, they are 
arched and burnt up. 
ar of this ifſand is in moſt places exceſſively 
W unfriendly to European conſtitutions ; but 
breezes, which conitantly ſet in at ten o'clock 
morning, render the heat more tolerable ; and 
upon the high grounds is temperate, pure, and 
A night ſeldom paſſes here without light- 
Wt it is not alway 5 
| always attended by thunder, which 
and roars with uncommon violence, and is 
to the aſtoniſhed hearer, 
mes the lightning does great damage. In 
4 or March, the inhabitants always expect 
es, which have been productive of the moſt 
ES in theſe parts. 
Ig Vegetable production of this iſland is the 
1 Ap deſervedly employs the principal 
bh ie inhabitants, it being the ſtaple com- 
K 5 trade. It is propagated by planting 
barpofe + 4 ground, in furrows dug parallel 
ip with ney are laid level and even, and 
Ws t. cart", from whence they ſoon thoot 
rom their knots or Joints, and grow fo 


U in e . 
bis — ten, or twelve months at turtheit, 
ut lor making of ſugar, 


particularly as at 


. 


— — 


No ſort of European grain grows in Jamaica; they 
have only Indian corn, Guinea corn, peas of various 
kinds, but none reſembling thoſe produced in England, 
with a variety of roots, among which are the yams 
and caſſava, The fruits found there are oranges, 
lemons, limes, citrons, dates, pomegranates, ſhaddocks, 
mamies, -papas, ſour- ſops, pine-apples, cuſtard-apples, 
ſtar-apples, prickly pears, alicada pears, plantains, 
melons, and guavas, beſides ſeveral kinds of berries. 
[t alſo produces cotton, coffee, pimento, ſome cacao, 
and indigo, guaiacum, China-root, ſarſaparilla, caſſi- 
fiſtula, tamarinds, venellas, and a coarſe kind of to- 
bacco. Woods for dyeing, as fuſtic, red-wood, log- 
wood, and mangrove, and olive-bark for the tanners. 
The moſt remarkable trees are, the manchineel, whoſe 
fruit appears exceedin 


tool, and when dry is incorruptible ; the mahogany, 


ſo much uſed by our Cabinet-Makers ; the wild cin- 
namon-tree, the bark of which is uſefu] in medicine; 


and the ſoap-tree, whoſe berries anſwer all the purpoſes 
of ſoap. 

Horſes, aſſes, mules, goats, hogs, and ſheep, are 
very numerous in Jamaica ; 
formerly very plentiful, but through the inattention 


of the inhabitants to rain there are very few, 
upplied with beef from 


Carolina and other American ſettlements on the con- 


ſo that they are at preſent 


There are plenty of racoons and rabbits, 
Of wild fowl there is a great 


tinent. 
but no hares or deer. 


variety, as ducks, teal, wigeons, geeſe, turkies,. 


pigeons, Guiney-hens, plovers, flamingos, and ſnipes; 
various kinds of parrots, and parroquets, and that 
beautiful little animal the humming-bird. The bays 
and rivers of Jamaica abound with excellent fiſh of 
almoſt all the European and American Kinds, par- 
ticularly tortoiſes, or turtles, ſea-cows, and alligators. 
The mountains breed adders and other noxious 
animals, as the fens and marſhes do the guana and 
gallewaſp, but theſe laſt are not venomous. Among 
the inſects which infelt this ifland, is the nigua, ciror, 
or chegæ, which .eats into the nervous and mem- 


braneous parts of the fleſh of the negroes, and fre- 
Theſe inſects get into 


any part of the body, but chiefly the legs and feet, 
where they breed in great numbers, and ſhut them-- 


quently of the white people. 


ſelves up in a bag. As ſoon as the perſon tecls them, 
which 1s not perhaps till a week after they have been 
in the body, they pick them out with a needle, or 
the tharp point of a Knife, taking care to deſtroy the 
bag entirely, that none of 
nits, may remain behind. 
the toes, and cat the fleſh away to the bone. . 

A great number ot ſmall rivers have their ſource 
among the rocks called the Blue Mountains, and fall 


down their ſides in cataracts at once ſtupendous and 
dreadtul. The waters of thele rivers taſte of copper, 


beautiful to the eye, but is of 
a poiſonous quality; the eabbage-tree, the wood of 
which is ſo hard that it ſcarcely yields to any kind of 


black cattle were allo: 


the breed, which are like 
They ſometimes get into 
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and are very unwholeſome. There are ſome fine 
ſprings in the ifland ; but, upon the whole, this uſeful 
element is in many places very ſcarce ; in others, it 
is ſo mixed with ſand, and earthy particles, that it is 
not drinkable till it has ſettled for Aae days; and, in 
ſome years, ſeveral of the catile have periſhed for want 
of water. Many falt ſprings are found in the plains ; 
and in the mountains, at a little diſtance from Spaniſh 
Town, is a hot ſpring, which the inhabitants reſort 
to as a bath, and attribute ſeveral medicinal virtues to 
the water. | 

The number of inhabitants in Jamaica does no 
exceed ' twenty-five thouſand whites, and ninety 
thouſand negroes: but about the beginning of this 
century, the former amounted to ſixty thouſand, 
and the latter to an hundred and twenty thouſand : 
this decline is attributed to earthquakes and epi- 
demical diſeaſes. The inhabitants are either Englith, 
or of Engliſh extraction born upon the ifland ; 
Indians, Negroes, and Mulattoes, or the deſcendents 
of them. 

There is no country in the world where luxury is 
carried to a higher pitch than in this iſland : equi- 
pages, clothes, furniture, tables, all bear the marks of 
the greateſt wealth, affluence, and profuſion ; and io 
this may be imputed the ſhort ſtay which all the 
treaſure they receive makes among them ; the whole 
not being more than ſufficient to anſwer their ne- 
ceſſitous and luxurious calls on Europe and North- 
America, The common drink of the better ſort of 
people is Madeira wine mixed with water ; but thoſe of 
inferior rank uſually drink rum punch, which they 
term Kill- Devil; becauſe being frequently drunk to 
excels, it heats the blood, and brings on fevers that 
in a few hours ſend them to the grave, eſpecially 
ſtrangers, which is the reaſon that ſo many die there 
upon their firſt arrival, 

On Sundays, and particular occaſions, gentlemen 
wear wigs, and appear very gay in ſilk coats and veſts 
trimmed with filver ; but at other times their uſual 
dreſs is thread ſtockings, linen drawers, a veſt, a 
handkerchief tied round the head, and a hat. The 
morning habits of the ladies conſiſt of a looſe gown 
wrapped careleſsly round them; but againſt noon they 
always dreſs in a rich and moſt becoming taſte. Men 
ſervants wear a coarſe linen frock, with buttons at 
the neck and hands, and long trowſers of the ſame. The 
negroes of both ſexes go naked, except thoſe who are 
immediately employed in the houſe. 

Beſides the ordinary proviſions, rats are ſold here by 
the dozen, and when they have bred among the ſugar 
canes, are thought, by ſome people, very delicious food. 
Snakes and ſerpents, and coſſi, a ſort of worms, are 
eaten by the Indians and negroes. 

There is great reaſon to believe that there were ſor— 
merly a great many more perſ-ns of property in Jamaica 
than there are now, thougt their fortunes were not 


C4 


| numerous, till reduced by earthqua 
epidemical diſeaſes, which rh, 
former calamities, ſwept away vaſt ul 4 
decreaſe of the inhabitants, as well a; the 
their commerce, ariſe from the difficulties J 
their trade 1s expoſed, of which they * 
complain to the court of Great-Britain - * 
that they are of late deprived of the oY 
art of their trade, the carrying of negroez 
goods to the Spaniſh coaſt; the low wales 
produce, which they aſcribe to the gre d 
ments the French make in their ſugar all 
that they ard cnabled to underſell them by thel 
of their duties; and alſo on account of 
carried on from Ireland and the northen d 
to the French and Dutch iſtands, where they 
duties, and are iupplied with goods at an a 
Some of theſe complaints, which equally 
other iſlands, have been heard, and other f 
main unredreſſed. Both the logwood-trade, 2 
carried on by our iſlands with the continent 
Spain and Terra Firma, have often been the 
of great contention, and even cauſed a y 
tween the crowns of Great-Britain and Spain 
tormer we always avowed, and claimed as ou 
and it was accordingly, by a late peace, can 
to us: the latter we permitted, from a nat to b 
poſition, that it the Spaniards found theme 1 
grieved by any contraband trade, it lay upoſ*"*"'*+ 
and not upon us, to put a ſtop to it; cp" =: 
they have guarda coſtas cruizing in thoſe lea 
poſely to ſeize and confiſcate ſuch veſſels and 
as are found carrying on an illicit trade. I 
guments were thought ſufficient till the 0 
of the peace of 1763, when the Britiſh mia 
compliance with the court of Spain, thong 
to ſend Engliſh cruizers to the American d 
fectually to cruſh that lucrative trade: a pi 
which has occaſioned the complaints of ti 
body of Britiſh ſubje&s in America, as 2 
thereby put to the principal channel vl 
enabled them to remit ſuch prodigious ſums 
Britain. | ; 
They import from England linen, fill, at 
clothing of all kinds; wrought iron, braſs, aud 
all ſorts of hard-ware, toys, houſehold-1uril 
great quantities of flour, 1 
Sugar, rum, molaſſes, and cotton, are thec 4 
of the iſland. In 1753, they exported 4 
of ſugar, ſome of them very great, whic * 
in England 424, 725l. Of rum, they 6 
4,000 puncheons. In molalles, they * 
part of their returns for New Eat, $ 
are vaſt diſtilleries. The other commend | 
of which they ſend out 2900 bags. 17 


on a conſiderable trade with the Spal 
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of New Spain and Terra Firma; 


very large. The inhabitants were undoubtedly very 
3 | 1 
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cut great quantities of logwood, and 
| 11 


vtenſive and advantageous trade in negroes, and 
of European goods. 


My of Port Royal. The harbour is one of 
In commodious in America, being about three 
wad in moſt places 3 ſo deep that a ſhip of 
may lay cloſe to the ſhore; and ſo capacious, 
Monſand fail may ride in ſafety. The entrance 
Jed by Fort Charles, one of the ſtrongeſt fortt- 
gon the Engliſh iſlands, a battery of bo pieces 
on, and a garriſon of regulars maintained by 
un. The town, which ſtands commodioully 
b water, and every other convenience of lite, 
da mile long, and half a mile broad. The 
buſes, moſt of which are well, and lome ele- 
built, according to the talte- of theſe illands, 
b only one ttory high, with porticos. Its in- 
& are eſtimated at 17,000, among whom are 
2009 Whites and 12,009 free negroes or mu- 


Royal, the old capital, Rood upon the point 
row neck of land; which, towards the ' fea, 
part of the border of the above-mentioned 
the excellency of which induced the 1nha- 
to build their chief city on this ſpot, 
it was hot dry ſand, and produced none of 
ſarics of life. It ſoon, however, became a 
great conſequence, and the reſort of thoſe 
pirates called Buccaneers, a people who made 
al depredations on the Spanith coaſt, and 
with an inconſiderate bravery to obtain a for- 
ich they ſpent with as inconfiderate diſſipa- 
this town, This, together with the trade of 
nd, had ſo good an effect, that about the be- 
gol the year 1692, the place exceeded every 
its 112e, for wealth, and an entire corruption 
ners. But this proſperity was of no long 
ance : in the month of June, the ſame year, 
quake ſhook the whole iſland to its ſounda- 
id totally overwhelmed this city: the earth 
and ſwallowed up nine-tenths of the houſes, 
0 thouſand of the inhabitants. The water 
out from the openings of the earth, and tum— 
e people in heaps; ſome of them, however, 
good fortune to catch hold of beams and rat- 
houſes, and were afterwards ſaved by boats. 
47 hay 75 away in the harbour, and 
* 5 2 lay in the dock, was carried 
. 3 10 uſes; but, fortunately, ſhe 
4 . | attorded a retreat to lome hun- 
Feopſe, who by that means ſaved their lives. 
Fer, Who happened to be on the ſpot obſerves 
© Earth © cned and ſhut 2 I 8 7 > 
Ind be fab jut very quick in ſome 
ne law leveral people fink down to the 
| While others 4 d . 4 . 
3 ppeared with their heads juſt 
bund, and were preſſed to death. At 


on, the new capital of this iſland, is ſituated 


e handſome, regular, and contain upwards of. 


P 


I, ab ng 
A We a thouſand acres were ſunk, with 


hurricane, the molt terrible on record. 
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the houſes and people, the place appearing for ſome, 
time like a lake. The waters afterwards dried away; 
but not the, leaſt veſtige of the houſes remained. 
Some of the mountains were ſplit aſunder; at one 
place, a plantation was removed to the diſtance of 
a mile, and the moſt ſtupendous rocks were whirled 
from their eminences. After the conſternation, oc- 


caſioned by this ſhocking ſcene of horror and deſo— 


lation, had ſome time ſublided, the town was rebui't, 
but, about ten years after, it was again deſtroyed by 
fire. The extraordinary convenience of the harbour, 
however, induced the inhabitants to raiſe it a third 
time; anda third time it was laid in rubbiſh by a 
This hap- 
pened ſo lately as the year 1722, and almoſt ruincd 
the iſland. Such repeated cataſtrophes occaſioncd 
them to abandon the place, and accordingly they 
built Kingſton, on the oppolite fide of the bay: of 
late years, however, Port-Royal has been in ſome 
meaſure rebuilt ; its commodious fituation having 
tempted many to ſettle on this ſeemingly devoted 
ſpot, and run all hazards. 

On October 3, 1780, there was a-dreadful .hurri- 


cane, which almoſt overturned the little ſea-port town 


of Savannah-la-Mer; in this iſland, and part of the 
adjacent country, very few houtes were left ſtanding, 
and a great number of people were killed. In other 
parts of Jamaica much damage was alſo done, and 
many lives loſt, wr | 

St. Jago de la Vega, commonly called Spaniſ- 
Town, in Middleſex, is a ſmail city, pleaſantly {i- 
tuated on the river Cabre. It contains a number of 
ood, houſes, and 1s the reſidence of the governor, 
of the courts of juſtice, and the place where the aſſem- 
bly is held. The greater part of the inhabitants are 
perſons of fortune or rank, which gives it an air of 
ſplendor and magniſicence. The principal building 
is the governor's houſe, which 1s one of the moſt 
elegant in America, Here are alſo a handſome 
church, a chapel, and a Jewiſh ſynagogue. 

Between this town and that of Kingiton, is Fort- 
Pailage, a village of but few houſes, and ſo called, 
becauſe they who go from one town ta the other land 
or embark there. : 

The miſery and hardſhips of the negroes, in general, 
are great; and though the utmoſt care is taken to 
make them propagate, the ill treatment they receive 
ſo ſhortens their lives, that, inſtead of increaſing by 
the courfe of nature, many thouſands are annu- 
ally imported, to ſupply the place of thoſe who pine 
and die by the hardſhips they receive. They are, in- 
deed, ſtubborn and untractable for the moſt part, and 
they muſt be ruled with a rod of iron; but they ought 
not to be cruſhed with it, or to be thought a ſort 
of beaſts, without ſouls, as many of their overſcers 
think them at preſent, though ſome of theſe tyrants 
are themſelves the dregs of England, and the refuſe 
of the jails of Europe, Many of the negroes, how- 
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ever, who fall into the hands of gentlemen of huma- 

nity, find their ſituations eaſy and comfortable; and 

it has been obſerved; that in North America, where 

in general theſe poor wretches are better uſed, there 

is a leſs waſte of negrocs, they live Jonger, and pro- 
agate better. 

The ſlaves, on their firſt arrival from the coaſt of 
Guinea, are expoſed naked to ſale: they are then ge- 
nerally very ſimple and innocent creatures; but they 
ſoon become roguiſh ; and when they come to be pu- 
niſhed for their faults, excuſe themſelves by the ex- 
amples of the whites. They believe every negro 
returns to his native country after death. This thought 
is ſo agreeable, that it cheers their ſpirits, and ren- 
ders the burthen of life eaſy, which would otherwiſe 
to many be quite intolerable. "They look on death as 
a blefling ; and it is ſurpriſing to ſee with what courage 
and intrepidity ſome of them meet it : they are quite 
tranſported to think their ſlavery 1s near at an end, that 
they ſhall reviſit their native ſhores, and fee their old 
friends and acquaintance. When a negro 1s about 
to expire, his fellow flaves kiſs him, wiſh him a 
good journey, and fend their hearty good withes to 
their relations in Guinea. They make no lamenta- 
tions; but with a great deal of joy inter his body, be- 
lieving he is gone home, and enjoys perfect happi- 
neſs. 

Engliſh money is ſeldom ſeen here, the current coin 
being entirely Spaniſh, T here is hardly any place 
where ſilver is more plentiful, or has a quicker cir— 
culation. Notwithſtanding proviſions are in general 
tolerably reaſonable, yet a perſon cannot dine de- 
cently for leſs than a piece of eight, and the com- 
mon rate of boarding 1s three pounds per week, 

Learning is here ata very low ebb : there are, indeed, 
ſome gentlemen well verſed in literature, and who 
ſend their children to Great-Britain, where they have 
the advantage of a polite and liberal education ; but 
the bulk of the people take little care to improve 
their minds, being generally engaged in trade or rio- 
tous diſſipation. 

The eſtabliſhed religion here, as well as in all the 
Britiſh iflands, is that of the church of England; but 
there are yet no bithops: the biſhop of London's 
commiſſary is the principal ecclefiaitic in theſe iſlands. 

The government of Jamaica is the {ame with that 
of Virginia, and indeed all other royal governments. 
It is, next to that of Ireland, the belt in the king's 
gift. The ſtanding ſalary is 2, 500 l. a year, the af- 
ſembly vote the governor as much more, and this, 
with the other great profits of his office, make it little 
leſs than 10,000]. a year. 

Jamaica was corfquered by the Engliſh forces ſent 
out by Cromwell on an expedition againtt Hiſpaniola. 
That attempt failing, they laid ſiege to this iſland 
with an army of 10, Coo men; and the place being 
in no poſture of defence, the Spaniards ſurrendered it 
vp to the beſiegers. They made no attempt atter- 
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wards to retake it; and after the R 


ceded to Great-Britain by treaty, Sen _ 
employed in its reduction were ſettled i, "WAP," 
by Cromwell; and many of the royalii; I p , 
home, ſought an aſylum there, while +a 448 
fertility of the ſoil, and other advantag;; he 
offered, induced many of the planters in Rag y 
uit their abode, and ſettle in Jamaica. oF 4 0 
taught the former ſettlers the manner of 115 * 
ſugar-canes and making ſugar ; for, before the 
val, they followed the cuſtoms of the Spanizk 
applied themſelves entirely to the raiſing g | 4 
hey alto introduced the culture of indigo, and 7 
that period, ſugar and indigo became the MM 
ſtaple commodities of the iſland, | 
To the north-weſt of Jamaica are three {mill IS is 
dependent on this, and known by the name! Hud 
Caymans. The moſt ſoutherly is diſtinguiſh] wu 
name of Great Cayman: the other two, wii | f 
diſtant from it about 20 leagues, are called Lith C * 
man and Cayman-Brack. Great Cayman is . 1 
one that is conſtantly inhabited: it is very n It dir 
covered with high trees. It has not any hat ken ph 
{hips of burthen, only a tolerable anchoring kde 
on the ſouth-weſt. The inhabitants, who v0 70 
about 200, are deſcended from the old Bus . 
They have given themſelves a ſet of en of! 
chooſe a chief to fee them executed, in com 1440 n+ 
with the juſtices of peace appointed by con only | 
from the governor of Jamaica. As ther eme w. 
clergyman among them, they go to Jamaa i: «<7: 
married. This colony is undoubtedly the me © tha 
y in the Weſt-Indies; the climate and tne much 
food, which are of a ſingular ſalubrity, renden _ 
people healthy and vigorous, and making then bade, 
a very advanced age. Their little illand j 180 agr 
plenty of corn and vegetables, hogs and owing 
much beyond what is required for their 0 Theſe 
ſumption. They have, belides, ſugar canes, A ſome ti; 
{ſprings of pretty good water. Being quit: Med ma. 
to the ſea, they are excellent pilots for te of peo 
bouring coaſts ; and their ifland, as well 25 U n_ ſet; 
tivity and humanity, have been many 11 and 2 
to ſhips which were diſtreſſed in this part & s; the 
Their principal employment is fiſhing lor VE nds, 
ſtin& every year leads a prodigious number d cor), 
to theſe iſlands to lay their eggs, the gicate leadle t 
which come from the Bay of Honduras. Ken rende 
and ſandy ſhores of theſe iſlands, pariicu a vi [Les 
Great, are perfectly commodious to receive, bey an 
ver their eggs. A female lays ume 1 : 
When they have done Jaying, the tüte? 1 popu 
wards the Ille of Cuba, and the other wg habitec 
where they recover themſelves in the lub bade of 
turcs, and, in about a month's time, aq 40 ve 
neſs Which makes them ſo much ny Werpor: 
tables of che great. The inhabitants 2 = mola 
man ſhut them up, as ſoon as they are cas N. 
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between the ſhore and a reef of 
-ealt coaſt, Theſe turtles ſerve for 
. which they carry on with Port-Royal. 
PEE of food which is very wholeſome ; 
ſhell of the hawk's-bill kind is a commo- 
lich has a place among the exportations to 
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and Extent, Climate, Soil, Produce, Inhabitants, 
| Chief Towns, Religion, Ic. 


s is the moſt eaſterly of all the Caribbee 
being ſituated in the ggth deg. of welt 
nd the 13th of north lat. It is 21 miles in 
and 14 in breadth. When the Engliſh, ſome- 
ter the year 1625, firſt landed here, they found 


It did not exhibit the leaſt appearance of 
deen ever peopled, even by ſavages. There 
kind of beaſt of paſture or of prey ; no fruit, 
„ no root, fit for ſupporting human life. Yet, 
climate was good, and the ſoil fertile, ſome 
en of ſmall fortunes in England reſolved to 
adventurers in cultivating it. Theſe planters 
only the defolate nature of the place, and 
reme want of proviſions to ſtruggle with, but 
ks were ſo large, and the wood ſo hard and 
„ that they met with great difficulty in clear- 
much ground as yielded them a ſubſiſtence. 
degrees things grew better; ſome of the wood 
ſultic, a wood wanted by the dyers; cotton 
gd agreed well with the ſoil, and tobacco, 
coming fathionable in England, yielded tole- 
Theſe good appearances, with the ſtorm 
ui ene time after began to gather in England, 
ny to go over; and ſo great was the 
of people in Barbadoes, that in 1659, after 
deen ſettled only 25 years, it contained 50,000 
and a much greater number of negro and In- 
les; the latter they baſely ſeized in the neigh- 
nds, and carried into flavery ; which ditho- 
conduct has rendered the Caribbee Indians 
"die to us cver ſince. Their cultivation of 
* rendered them extremely wealthy. The 
waves itil increaſed 3 and it is ſuppoſed that 
3 amounted to 100,000, which, together 
maße 150,000 fouls on this ſmall ſpot, a 
48 Population unknown in Holland, or even 
mated parts of China. 
/ _ of -Barbadoes with Great-Britain, &c. 
Bip ot all burthens. The principal 
k ottation are aives, cotton, ginger, ſugar, 
In 1770 this exportation a- 
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e the moſt wild and deſtitute that can be ima- 
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they call crails, made with ſtakes, in 


to North America; and 11,000). to the other iſlands ; 
and their circulating caſh at home was 200, ol. But 
this iſland has lately been much on the decline, which 
is attributed partly to the growth of the French ſugar- 
colonies, and partly to our own eſtabliſhments in the 
neighbouring iſles. Their numbers are now computed 
at 20,000 whites, and 100,0c9 {laves. Their capital is 
Bridge I own, ſituated in Carlifle Bay; here the governor 
reſides, and has a ſalary of 5oool. per annum. Here 
is a college founded and well endowed by Col. Coding- 
ton, a native of this iſland. Barbadoes has ſuffered 
much by peltilence, hurricanes, and fires. On Octo- 
ber 10, 1780, a dreadful hurricane cauſed great devaſ- 
tation 1n this ifland, great numbers of the houſes were 
deſtroyed, many damaged, a great number of per- 
ſons were buried in the ruins of the buildings, and 
others driven into the ſea, and periſhed there. The 
church of England is the eſtabliſhed religion here; the 
Diſſenters are very few. Here is, in general, a greater 
appearance of order and decency, and of a ſettled people, 
than in any other of the Weſt-Indlia iſlands. 


— — 


Sr. ISO . 


THIS ifland, ſometimes, for brevity's ſake, called 
St. Kitt's, is ſituated in 62 deg. welt long. and iy deg. 
north lat. It is about twenty miles long, ſeven broad, 
and ſeventy-five in circumference. It owes its name to 
Chriſtopher Columbus, who firſt diſcovered it for the 
Spaniards, who, not finding it to abound in the precious 
meta}, abandoned it; and, in 1626, it was ſettled by 
the French and Englith conjointly, but entirely ceded 
to England by the treaty of Utrecht. It contains about 
70500 whites, and 36,000 negroes. Beſides cotton, 
ginger, and the tropical fruits, 1t generally produces as 
much ſugar as Barbadoes. 

Baſleterre is the molt conſiderable town upon this 
Hand, and was formerly the capital of the French part: 
the other is called Sandy Point, and always belonged 
to the Engliſh. There is no harbour ; on the contrary, 
the ſurf is continually beating on the ſandy thore at the 
few places fit to land, which not only prevents the 
building any quay or wharf, but renders the landing or 
ſhipping of goods always inconvenient, and very often 
dangerous. They have been, therefore, obliged to adopt 
a particular method to embark, or put the heavy goods, 
ſuch as hogtheads of ſugar or rum, on board. For this 
purpoſe, they ule a ſmall boat of a peculiar conſtruc- 
tion, called a mzsſes; this boat ſets off from the ſhip 
with ſome very active and expert rowers; when they 
ſee what they call a ll, that is, an abatement in the 
violence of the ſurge, they puth to land, and lay the 
ſides of the moſes on the ſtrand, the hogihead is rolled 
into it, and the ſame precautions are uled to carry it to 
the ſhip. It is in this inconvenient and very hazardous 
manner that the ſugars are conveyed on board by ſingle 

hogtheads, 
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hogſheads. Rum, cotton, and other goods that will | ble, it is defended by forts and batteries 


bear the water, are generally ffoated to the ſhip both in 
oing and coming. 

The public affairs at St. Chriſtopher's are adminiſ- 

tered by a governor, a council, and an aſſembly choſen 

from the nine pariſhes into which the iſland is divided, 

and which have each a large handſome church, 

The iſland of St. Chriſtopher ſuſtaĩined great damage 
by a violent hurricane, which happened in the month of 
October 1780. All the goods in the warehouſes and 
cellars near the beach were totally deſtroyed, and up- 
wards of 100 veſſels were driven out to fea, many of 
which were loſt, and the crews periſhed. 

The French took this iflard in February 1782, but 
it was reſtored by the peace with England in 1753. 


—— 4 .. — 


„ 
THIS ifland was diſcovered by Chriſtopher Co- 


lumbus, but not ſettled upon till the year 1642, when 
the Engliſh took pollefhon of it. It is fituated in 
61 deg. welt long. and 17 deg. north lat. and 1s of a 
circular form, about twenty miles each way, and near 
ſixty in circumference. It is more noted for good har- 
bours than all the Engliſh iflands in theſe ſeas, yet ſo 
encompaſſed with rocks, that it is of dangerous acceſs 
in many parts, eſpecially to thoſe that are not well ac- 
quainted with the coalt, 

Here the climate is hotter than in Barbadoes, and 
very ſubje& to hurricanes, . The foil is ſandy, and 
much of it overgrown with wood. There are but few 
ſprings, and not ſo much as a brook in the whole 
xHland ; ſo that the principal dependence of the inhabi- 
tants ariſes from the water ſupplied by caſual rains, 
which they ſave in ciſterns. 

St. John 1s the capital of Antigua; it is a regular 
built town on the weltern ſhore, with a good harbour 
of the ſame name, whoſe entrance is defended by Fort 
James. It is the reſidence of the governor-general of 
the Caribbee Leeward-Ifllands, the place where the aſ- 
ſembly for this ifland is held, and the port where the 

reateſt trade is carried on. It was a very flouriſhing 
town before the fire in 1769. The number of inhabi- 
tants are computed at 7000 whites, and go, ooo flaves. 
The beſt port in the iſland is Engliſh Harbour, on the 
ſouth ſide. At much trouble and expence it has been 
made fit to receive the greateſt ſhips of war. There are 
allo a dock-yard with ſtores, and all the materials and 
conveniencies nzcellary to repair and careen, Engliſh 
Harbour is at a ſmall diitance from the town and har- 
bour of Falmouth. There are, beſides, Willoughby 
Bay, to the windward of Englith Harbour; Nonſuch 
Harbour, on the eaſt point; and the town and harbour 
of Parham, on the north ſide; alſo a great number of 
crecks and ſmaller bays; but, in general, the ſhore 
being rocky, wherever the landing would be practica- 


* 


* 


| : 3 aud 
commonly one regiment of regular troops J 


there for the defence of the iſſand. When f 
nor-general thinks proper, he calls a general I 
the other iſlands. ml 


Antigua has, beſides, a lieutenant-goyeryy P 
cil, and its own aſſembly, compoſed of ty, WAN! i! 
members. It is divided into fix pariſhe; ad ng. a 
diſtricts, of which ten ſend each two repreſen fartin 
and that of St. John four, | 30 

A gentleman (Mr. 'I —wle) reſiding at $1 bing d 
in Antigua, has favoured us with the following this if 
account: he writes, that at the end of the — coffee 
in conſequence of a plan ſet on foot by ſome en tree 
perſons for inſtructing the negroes on that ile | ſuppl 
congregation he belongs to amounted then to "4 be Othe: 
groes, who are remarkably punQual and devout bt {pri 
attendance on divine worſhip, and that their fi d; al 
particularly pleaſing: that, ſince May 1799, they are ſi 
been baptiſed about 244 adults, or grown neprog At 
ſides very many children; and a great number , fan; 
and children have been baptiſed on their ſick heh ecured 
adds, that Antigua is a very pleaſant iſland, 3 olt dil 
duces large quantities of ſugar, oranges, limes cal, i 
apples, and ſeveral other kinds of delicious fruit þ 2nd 1r 
other ſorts of proviſion are very dear, cheeſe ben cutcum 
per pound Engliſh money, and porter 18. a bot ravle | 
He obſerves further, that ſome of the {laves arg wn is ſr 
ſmalleſt offence, treated very unmercifully; F'b'e |: 
hoeing, are whipped before their driver dend, 
beaſts, pal Fren 

4 I its har 
| It, and « 

GRENADA AND Tus GRENADIN i 

GRENADA is ſituated in 12 deg. north la. 

61 deg. 40 min. welt long near thirty leagues 

weſt of Barbadoes, being about thirty miles in d 7, 
fifteen broad. The ſoil of this iſland is exceed 18 10 
per for the culture of ſugar, tobacco, and ind * lan 
mountain, about the centre of the iſland, is 21 PB. b 
ſupplies it plentifully with ſtreams of freſh wateh ; fn 7 
adorn and fertilize it. The bays and harvous hy { 
ifland are very convenient for ſhipping, and! " 0 

. : * rive 
ſubject to hurricanes. In the harbour of &. . 
Bay 100 veſſels may be ſafely moored. The Ep 


firſt eſtabliſhed a colony here, between who 
natives there was a long and bloody war, Nt 
latter, though few in number, defended 1 
againſt their invaders with the moſt reſolul 
When Grenada was attacked by the Englich i 
war but one, the French inhabitants were ; 
at the redutlion of Martinico and Gel 
they ſurrendered without oppoſition; and 1 
of this iſland, together with that of _ | 
lying on the north of it, were ceded tot - | 
the treaty of Paris in 1703; but, in w/ | 
French again made themſelves malters cl 
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py the treaty of peace in 1783 it was reſtore. 


t-Dritains 
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Us ifand is ſituated in 16 deg. north 25 . 62 
ng. and lies about half way en * upe 
laünico. It is about twenty-eight miles in 
and thirteen in breadth ; and received its name 
Woo 4iſcovcred by Columbus on a Sunday. The 
this ifland is thin, and better adapted to the rear- 
coffee than ſugar 3 but the ſides of the hills bear 
en trees in the Weſt-Indies, and the whole iſland 
| ſupplied with rivulets of tine water, Here, As 
de other of the Cartboces, is a ſulphur mountain, 
bt ſpring, equal in ſalubrity to thoſe of Bath in 
d; and the fine fruits, particularly the pine- 
are ſuperior to any that grow on the French 

At the north-weſt end of the iſland, 1s a deep, 
, ſandy bay, called Prince Rupert's, which 1s 
curcd from the winds by mountains on all ſides. 
oft diſtinguiſhed place in this illand is the town 
tau, ſituated on a ſpacious harbour. The houſes 


cixcumjacent mountains, ſome of which rife to a 
able height. The moſt advantageous view of 
n is from the bay, or harbour, where ſhips of 
able ſize ride at anchor with the greateſt ſafety. 
land, on account of its ſituation between the 
bal French ſettlements here, and the commodioui- 
| itz harbour, has been formed into a government 
Il, and declared a free port, It was taken by the 
th but, by the enſuing peace, was reſtored 
at-Britain, 


— —U— 


IN 0 dT; 


K iſland is about twenty-four miles in length, 
piteen in breadth, lying about fifty miles north- 
Barbadoes. It is generally allowed to be one of 
K of all the Antilles. Out of the ridge of moun- 
which croſſes it from north to ſouth, riſe a great 
of rivers well ſtored with fiſh. Theſe moun- 
e in general of an ecaſy aſcent; and the vallies 
uns, ſome of them of a large extent, are exceed- 
lle, producing moſt of the neceſſaries of life, 
wil lugar, coffee, cocoa, and annatta. When 
eas ceded to Great-Britain, by the treaty of 
+ 2703, there was a great number of a 
. a Caribbees, and of ſhipwrecked or run- 
10 2 but theſe have been all long ſince ex- 
l K he molt remarkable place in St, Vin- 
* 3 ſituated on a bay of the ſame 
. buth- weft end of the iſland, It is the re- 
 80Yernor, and the place where the aſſem- 
out three miles from Kingſtown, towards 


I r. 


2 


v and irregularly placed, and the town is ſheltered . 


— 


dt MM. 


the ſouth-eaſt, is the town of Calliagua, whoſe harbou” 
is the moltconfiderable in the whole iſland. 


the inhabitants are Caribbeans, and many here are alſo 
fugitives from Barbadoes and the other iflands. The 
Caribbeans were treated with ſo much injuſtice and 
barbarity, aſter this iſland came into poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh, to whom it was ceded by the peace in 176g. 
that they greatly contributed towards enabling the 
French to get poſſeſſion of it again in 1779; but, by the 
treaty of peace, it was reſtored to Great-Biitain. 


o 


THTS is no more than a vaſt mountain riſing to a 
very conſiderable height. It is ſituated about four miles 


to the ſouth of St. Chriſtopher's. The ſoil is ſruitful, 


and the ſtaple commodity ſugar, which ſerves all the 
purpoſes of money. Here are ſometimes violent rains 
and hurricanes, as in the other iflands, and the air is 
even hotter than that of Barbadoes. . 7 
Here are many remarkable inſects and reptiles, par- 
ticularly the flying-tyger, the horn-fly, and a kind of 
ſnail called the ſoldier. The ſea abounds with a variety 
of excellent fiſh, as groopers, rock-fiſh, old wives, ca- 
vallies, welſhmen, mud-fith, wilks, cockles, lobſters, 
&c. Land-crabs are very common here; they are 
ſmaller than ſea-crabs, and make little burrows, like 
rabbits, in the woods, towards the tops of the moun- 
tains. The only venemous creatures are ſcorpions and 
centipedes. | 
On this ifland there is plenty of aſparagus ; they have 

alſo a tree called diddle- doo, which bears a lovely bloſ- 
ſom of the fineſt yellow and ſcarlet colours, and is 
eſteemed a fovereign remedy in ſome diſorders. The 
liquorice buſh runs wild along the {tone walls of com- 
mon fields, like the vine. The butter here is not good, 
and their new cheeſe far worſe. The ſheep have nei- 
ther horns or wool, but are clothed with ſmooth hair, 
and generally full of ſmall red or black ſpots, reſem- 
bling thoſe of a fine ſpaniel. They breed twice a year, 
if not oftener, and generally bring two, three, or four 
lambs at a time, and, what is more extraordinary, 
ſuckle them all. The rams are of a pale red colour, 
with a thick row of long, ſtraight, red hair, hanging 
down from the lower jaw to the breaſt, as far as the 
fore legs. The hogs, being fed with Indian corn, 
Spaniſh potatoes, and ſugar-cane juice, are exceedin 
{weet food, white, and fat; as are the fowls and tur- 
kies, which are fed with the ſame diet. The ground 
doves here are about the ſize of a lark, of a chocolate 
colour, ſpotted with a dark blue, their heads like that 
of a robin-red-breaſt, and their eyes and legs of a moſt 
ure red. They have excellent game cork and fierce 
bull-dogs, beſides large cur-dogs, but no hoynds or 
ſpaniels. | | 


Nevis was formerly much more flouriſhing than at 
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refent, and, before the Revolution, contained $0,000 
inhabitants. The invaſton of the French about that 
time, and ſome epidemical diforders, have ſtrangely 
diminiſhed the number to what they then were. Here 
arc three tolerable roads or bays, on which are as many 
little towns, viz. Newcaſtle, Littleborough on More- 
ton-Bay, and Chartes- Town the capital, with a fort 
called Great Fort, that defends the anchoring-place, 
where the governor, council, and aſſembly, meet; the 
laſt is compoſed of five members for each of the three 
parithes into which the iſland is divided. Here, as in 
ſome of the other Caribbees, if a white man kills a 
black, he cannot be tried for his life for the murder; 
and all that he ſuffers is a fine of gol. currency to the 
maſter for the loſs of his Cave. If a negro {trikes a 
white man he is puniſhed with the lofs of his tand; 
and, if he ſhould draw blood, with death. A negro 
cannot be evidence againſt a white man. 

The inhabitants of this place have three public an- 
nual falts, to implore the divine protection againſt hur- 
ricanes; and, if none happen in July, Augult, or Sep- 
tember, they appoint a public thankſgiving in October. 
The trade of Nevis conſiſts in molaſſes, rum, and a 
prodigious quantity of lemons. i: 

This iſland, as well as the following, was taken b 
the French in the year 1782, but reſtored at the peace 
in 1783. 


— — 


MONTSERRAT. 


This ſmall iſland was diſcovered by Columbus in 
21403. Id lies in 26 deg. 37 min. north lat. and 62 deg. 
3 min. well long. It is wwenty-five miles almoſt ſouth 
ſouth-eaſt from Nevis; twenty welt fouth-weſt from 
Antigua; forty north-weſt from Guadalupe; and 240 
from Barbadoes. It is of an oval figure; about three 


cagues in length, the ſame in breadth, and eighteen in | 


compaſs. The Spaniards gave it the name of Mont- 
ſerrat from a tanſied reſemblance it bore to a mountain 
of that name near Barcelona in Old Spain. It was ſet- 
tled in 1632 by Sir Thomas Warner, and taken in the 
beginning of the reign of Charles II. by the French, 
who reſtored it to England at the peace of Breda, The 
firit ſettlers were Iriſhmen, and the preſent inhabitants 
are principally compoſed either of their deſcendents, or 
of natives of Ireland. . 

Wich reſpect to climate, ſoil, and produce, they are 
much the fame as thoſe of the other Engliſh Caribbee 
Iſlands. The mountains yield cedars, the cyprefs-tree, 
the jron-tree, with other woods, and ſome oderiferous 
ſnrubs. It is well-watered and fruitful; and the planters 
formerly raiſed a great deal of indigo. The ſurrounding 
ſeas produce fome hideous moniters, particularly two, 
which, from their remarkable uglineſs, as well as the 
poiſunous quality of their fleſh, are called ſea-devils. 
The lamanture, by ſome called the ſea- cow, is found 


in this illand, and gencrally at the entrance of freſh 


| 


| 
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water rivers. According to the accou 


it is an amphibious animal, and der wall 
age. Its fleth is reckoned very wholeſome] h " | 
 falted ; and they are fo large, that two or th = 
load a canoe. a q P 
Montſerrat is governed by a lieutenant. on Ton 
council, and an affembly of eight repreſentzin iy 
for each of the four diſtricts which divide the 4 ha 
There is not any harbour belonging to ti "mp 
only three roads, namely, at Plymouth, which Virg 
chief town in the iſtand, Old Harbour, an Ker U art 
where the ſhipping and landing of goods is, F 
with the fame inconveniences as in the iſa 
Chriſtopher. | : 
This iſland, as well as the former, was tat A 
French in the year 1782, but reſtored at the g 
1783. IS il 
— d in 6: 
miles 
B' A Sv D A, at imp 
; : | l ſugar 
THIS iſland is ſituated in 18 deg. 6 min, I ies; 
and 61 deg. 35 min. weſt long. It is abat themſe 
miles in length, and twelve in breadth. The vp of I. 
Barbuda is not unſalutary; and the foil is fertile thin a 
to yield all the vegetable productions of the oth s of th 
India iftands ; but the inhabitants apply theme bat the 
moſt wholly to the breeding of cattle, and aii life, 
viſions for the neighbouring iſles. On the e their 
the iſland is a good well- ſheltered road, clear mate: 
and ſands. This iſland is the property of the eorous. 
ton family, and contains about +500 inhabitan 
To the north of Barbuda are ſeveral ſmall uni 
| iſlands. The molt remarkable of them lies ati 
diſtance, and is about a league long. It casi ces the 
eminence, to which the Spaniſh diſcoverer, WP, Great 
ſome reſemblance to a hat, gave it the name ocean, 
brero, which it has always preſerved, Ind mile; 
To the weſt of Barbuda and Sombrero, Ae egin at 
croſſed a channel of eight leagues, begin tie gage ol 
ISLANDS. Theſe take up a ſpace, from eat o | 
about twenty-four leagues long, quite to ie NE 
coaſt of Porto Rico, with a breadth of adoul 1810 
leagues. They are compoſed of a great number 4 8 
whoſe coaſts, rent throughout and ſprinkled wi ' 7 
every where dangerous to navigators, ar g oo | 
| ſhipwrecks, and particularly of feveral gallon 3 
pily for the trade and navigation of Wen Yo 
has placed in the middle of them a large baiol F oe; 
or ſour leagues broad, and ſix or ſeven „ b. ae 
that can be imagined, and in which ſhips 0 he forms 
| landlocked, and ſheltered from all wind, iy 
cers called it the Virgins' Gang; one 
Cancers Called 1 8 1 who fi N conti 


name is the Bay of Sir Francis Dra 
it in 1580, when he made his ex 


Domingo. 2 
One of theſe iſlands is called the Tropch 
the aſtoniſhing quantity of Tropic bir 


pedition 8 
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ueſe birds are about the ſize of a pigeon, but 
od plump like a partridge, and very good to eat. 
gunnge is quite white, except two or three fea- 
leich wing, Which are of a clear grey. Their 
ire ſhort, thick, and of a pale yellow. They 
long feather, or rather quill, about ſeven inches 
hich comes out of their rump, and is all the 
y have. They obtained their name from not 
been ever ſeen but between the Tropics. 
> Virgin Iſlands are all of them ſmall, and the 


|t part uninhabited. 
rr 
.. As 


Is iſland is ſituated in 18 deg. 15 min. of north 
4 in 62 deg. 57 min. of welt long. It is about 
miles long, and ten broad. Anguilla is capable 
at improvement ; and the inhabitants formerly 
&-ſugar, which they ſtill continue to do in ſmall 
ties; but, like thoſe of Barbuda, they chiefly 
themſelves to the breeding and feeding of cattle, 
vg of Indian corn, and other parts of huſbandry. 
thin a few vears, induſtry, and the indetatigable 
s of the planters of Anguilla, have convinced 
that their iſland not only produces all the neceſſa- 
[ life, but, beſides, many proviſions which they 
their neighbours, as well as ſugar and cotton. 
lmate is very healthy, and the inhabitants ſtrong 
porous. Their exportations are ſugar, rum, and 


— — 


des the Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands above de- 
|, Great-Britain is alſo poſſeſſed of ſeveral others 
ocean, which are ſituated at the diſtance of ſome 
Ind miles from each other. Our ſurvey of- theſe 


gegin at the northern extremity, and the firſt that 
Ppage Our attention, is 


NEWFOUNDLAN D. 


118 iſland is ſituated to the eaſt of the gulf of St. 
dee, between 46 and 52 deg. north lat. and be- 
"wy 59 deg. welt long. of a triangular form, 
. as large as Ireland; being ſeparated from 
* New-Britain, by the ſtreights of Belleiſle; 
? 3 by the bay of St. Laurence. The 
my PONY Placentia, Bonaviſta, and St. John. 
. as e coalts is thick and foggy, and there are 
A 2 KN ſnow and fleet. The winter is long, 
3 ely cold; the ſummer is very hot, but 
Ip we: and, as the foil in moſt parts is 
1170 Tha the vegetable productions are but 

th Boca watered by ſeveral good rivers, 
of th; noble and capacious bays. The beſt 
s illand conſiſts in a great variety of ex- 
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. amends for the barrenneſs of the foil, &c. 
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cellent timber, which will afford an ample ſupply for 
maſts, yards, and all forts of timber, when thoſe com- 
modities begin to grow fcarce in our colonies. 

But Newfoundland is chiefly valuable for the noble 
cod fiſhery on its coaſts and the neighbouring banks. 

Ges Rein and North America, at the loweſt 
computation, annually employ three thouſand fail of 
fall ſhips in this fiſhery ; on board of which, and on 
ſhore, to cure and pack the fiſh, are upwards of 10,000 
hands; ſo that this fiſhery is not only a valuable branch 
of trade to the merchant, but a ſource of livelihood to 


many thouſands of poor people, and a molt excellent 


nurſery of ſeamen for the royal navy: at the ſame time, 
it is computed that this fiſhery increaſes the national 
ſtock god, oool. annually, in gold and filver, remitted to 
us for the cod we ſell in the northern kingdoms, in 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant. Ihe plenty 
of cod, both on the great bank and the leſſer ones, 
which lie to the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt of this iſland, is in- 
conceivable ;, and not only cod, but ſeveral other ſpe- 
cies of fiſh, are caught there in-great abundance; all of 
which are nearly in an equal plenty along the ſhores of 
Newtoundland, Nova Scotia, New England, and the 
iſle of Cape Breton; and very profitable fiſheries are 
carried on upon all their coaſts, which makes ample 
'The main 
fithery is on the Great Bank, and the other banks about 
this iſland, as alſo along the coaſt. 

'F he Great Bank is a vaſt mountain under water, ex- 
tending, in length, according to the molt accurate ſea- 
charts, from the 4 iſt deg. of north lat. to 49 deg. 25 
min. and, in breadth, from 42 deg. go min. to 51 deg. 
go min. of weſt long. Its depth of water is from five 
to ſixty fathoms. This bank is covered with a vaſt 
quantity of ſhells, and ſeveral kinds of fifh of all ſizes, 
molt of which ſerve for food to the cod-tith, Whoſe num- 
ber is immenſe. Great numbers of veſſels have loaded 
here annually for to centuries, yet this vaſt conſump- 
tion has produced no very apparent diminution of their 
numbers. 

The Great Bank is about 120 miles long, and abour 
fifty over where broadeſt. It lies off the ſouth-coaſt 
of Newfoundland. There are ſeveral other banks, but 
they are not conſiderable enough to deſerve particular 
notice. | 

The Great Strand, or drying-place for fiſh, which is 
about a league in extent, lies between two ſteep hills, 
one of which is ſeparated from the Strand by a ſmall 
rivulet, which forms a kind ef lake, called the Linle 
Bay, abounding with falmon, The Great Strand may 
contain at once wherewtthal to load ſixty. thips. There 
is another leſſer Strand for the ute of the inhabitants, 
who fith all along the coaſt. The fiſhing ſeaſon is from 


Spring to September. All the train vil that comes 


from Newfoundland is drawn chiefly from the livers of 

the cod. | | | 
The proceſs in catching the fiſh, preparing them, 
&c. is as follows: the cod is caught with a harpoon, 
| the 
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the beſt bait being a little fiſh called capelau ; but, for 


want of this, they ſometimes make uſe of the inteſtines 
As ſoon as the fiſherman has caught 
a fiſh with his line, he pulls out its tongue, and gives 
the fiſh to another man, whom they call the beheader. 
This man, with a two-edged knife, like a lancet, Qlits - 
the fiſh from the vent to the throat, which he cuts acroſs | 


of the cod itſelf. 


to the bones of the neck: he then lays down his knife, | 
and pulls out the liver, which he drops into a kind of 


tray, through a little hole made on purpoſe in the ſcat- 
told he works upon; he then guts it, and cuts off the 
head. 


| 


4 
' 


g 


This, done, he delivers the fiſh to the next man, 


who ſtands over- againſt him. This man, who is called 


the flicer, takes hold of it by the left gill, and reſts its 


back againſt a board, a foot long, and two inches high; 


he pricks it with the flicing knife on the left ſide of the 


vent, which makes it turn out the left gill; then he 


cuts the ribs, or great bones all along the vertebræ, 
about half way down from the neck to the vent; he 
likewiſe does the ſame on the right ſide; then cuts 
aſlant three joints of the vertebræ through to the ſpinal 
marrow; laſtly,” he cuts all along the vertebræ and ſpi- 


nal marrow, dividing them into two; and thus ends his 


operation. A third helper then takes this fiſh, and, 
with a kind of wooden ſpatula, ſcrapes all the blood 


that has remained along the vertebrz that were not cut. 


When the cod is thus thoroughly cleanſed (ſometimes 
walhed) he drops it into the hold, through a hole made 
tor that purpoſe, and the falter is there ready to receive 
it. This afliſtant crams as much ſalt as he can into the 


inner part of the fiſh, lays it down, the tail end loweſt, 


rubs the ſkin all over with ſalt, and even covers it with 
more ſalt; then goes through the ſame proceſs with the 
reſt of the cod, which he heaps up one upon another till 
the whole is laid up. The fiſh, thus ſalted and piled 
up in the hold, is never meddled with any more till it is 
brought home and unloaded for ſale. The cod intended 
for drying 1s caught and beheaded in the ſame manner ; 
but the operation of ſalting varies in ſome few parti- 
culars. | 

be Indians, or natives, of this ifland, are ſaid to be 
a gentle, mild, tractable people, eaſily gained by civility 
and good uſage. They paint their bodies, and, in 
winter, are clad in ſkins and furs. 

Diſputes were frequent for many years between France 
and England: at laſt the whole ifland was formally 
ceded to the Engliſh by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713; 
but the French were leſt at liberty to dry their nets and 
cure their fiſh on the northern coaſts of the iſland ; and, 
by the treaty of 1703, they obtained liberty to fith in 
the gulf of St. Laurence, but with this limitation, that 
they thould not approach within three miles of any of 
the ſhores belonging to the Engliſh. The ſmall iſlands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, ſituated to the ſouthward 
of Newfoundland, were alſo ceded to the French for 


curing their fiſh ; but they engaged to erect no fortifi- 


cations on theſe iſlands, and to keep only fifty ſoldiers 


to enforce the police. In 2793, they were again taken. 
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by the Engliſh, during the war with the | 
public, * 
The French, by the late treaty, wem ga 
fi ſheries on the nortli and weſt coaſts of ben 
the Americans were allowed the ſame priviless 0 


% 


as before their independence. Placentia, Bona in 
St. John, are the chief towns in Newfoundy ou 
in the winter, not above 1009 families remain Scot! 
{mall ſquadron of men of war are ſent out wer! aged 
to protect the fiſheries and inhabitants of tf and 
the naval commander on this ſtation is the goin in 
| | bee 
was { 
CAa.F'S FLEETOR 
: : 1 MUD 
IIS iſland is ſituated between 4; anf; 
north lat. and between 61 and 62 deg. well Jon ESE 
100 miles long, and eighty broad. It is {it12te) cn! 
leagues ſouth-weſt from Newfoundland, and! and tl 
rated by the ſtreight of Cauſo from Noya don as ſhi 
north coaſt is high, and almoſt inacceſſible; Pinla | 
ſouth coaſt contains ſeveral excellent harbour In 32 
particularly that of Louiſburg, one of the i . wen 
America. The air is nearly the fame with that oo in 
foundland; the heat and cold alſo is very littk more t 
ent; the ſoil in many places barren, but, in ſon dl ace! 
and rich, though it has never been properly cl je tim 
Horſes, black cattle, ſheep, goats, hogs, andy are, ho 
are found in plenty on the ifland, but game but a 
The partridges are almoſt as large as phealuhia'” 

not unlike them in the colour of their feather, air of 
quantity of cod and other fith in the adjacent f temper 
molt incredible; whales, ſeals, porpoiſes, xc, ee 
quently ſeen near the coaſt. The vegetable pe to: 
are apples, pulſe, wheat and other corn, flax ai The 
Oaks of a prodigious ſize, pines, aſh, maple, H qi 
aſpin trees abound here. Coals and lime-itone an e 
in almoſt every part of the iſland. Mes, u. 
This iſland was ſuffered for many years t0 ſay b+ 
uninhabited : at laſt the French took polſethonl Theſe 
1714, built Louiſburg, and fortified it in the | > cedar, 
manner. It was taken by the Engliſh in ther 
but reſtored to the French by the treaty of Alt Capital, 
pelle. It was again taken during the laſt war! at the 
and the fortifications of Loviſburg totally i e ame, 
By the treaty of peace in 176g it was ceded _ Put 
lich, ſo that the French have now no port © 2” 10 
the relief of their trading ſhips either to 0 be churc! 


Weſt-Indies. There are ſeveral ſmall a, 
round Cape Breton, particularly thoſe of dt 


Madame, or Maurepas. C 
1 011 
| ö. 
bg J o 7 PE {lar 
THIS ifland lies very near Cape wy” 3 dety 
Scotia, but has greatly the advantage 9 l deg 
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tilit of ſoil. 
2 3 has many fine rivers. On 
pda 


| abe Breton, the inhabitants of this 
n of =p 4000, ſubmitted quietly to the 
. nd to the ſcandal of the French go 
* vis houſe ſeveral Engliſh ſcalps were 
brought thither to market by the ſavages of 
geotia; this being the place where they were 
ved to carry on that inhuman trade, When 
© 1 was in the poſſeſſion of the French, they 
b improved it, that it furniſhed great quan- 
beet and pork, and alſo plenty of corn, fo 
was ſiy led the granary Ol Canada. 


—— 
MUDAS, or THE SUMMER ISLANDS. 


FSE iſlands, which received their fizſt name 
john Bermudas, a Spaniard, who diſcovered 
and their ſecond from Sir George Sommers, 
as ſhipwrecked on the rocks in his voyage 
pinia in 1609, are ſituated in the Atlantic 
in 32 deg. 25 min. north lat, and 66 deg. 
weil long. Theſe iſlands, which are ſaid 
00 in number, are very ſmall, not containing 
more than 20,000 acres. They are very dif- 
pf acceſs, being, as Waller (who reſided there 
e time) expreties it, walled in with rocks. 
are, however, ſeveral open channels between 
but a pilot well acquainted with the coaſt is 
Iv, 

air of theſe iNands is clear and healthy, the 
temperate and dolightiful, the ſoil prodigioutly 
Ind the vegetable productions, both of trees, 
and flowers, very numerous, and of various 
The number ot white inhabitants is about 
and the negroes 1,560, Their chief trade 
in building and navigating light floops and 
Ines, winch they employ tor the moſt part 
de be North America and the Weſt— 
nl Lhele vellels are remarkably ſwift failers ; 
> cedar, of which they are pritcipally built, is 
or its hard and durable quality. 

capital, called the town of St George, 1s 
ark a the bottom of a harbour, on an iſland of 
e name, and is de{endeo by ſeven or eight 
Punted with 70 pieces of cannon, It con- 
wut 1000 houtes, and is decorated with a 
e church, and other elegant public buildings. 


trade between 


W 


NA 
LUCAYS, BAH AMA, Ann 
WR 18 LANDS: 
4 E ods are ſituated to the ſouth of Ca- 
0 between 22 and 27 deg. north lat. and 


L deg, welt long. T hey extend along 


It is 60 miles long, 
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ne 


the eaſtern coaſt of Florida quite down to the iſle of 
Cuba, and are ſaid to be 500 in number; many of 
them, however, are only barren rocks; but twelve 
are Jarge and fertile, though only one of them is pro- 
perly inhabited, namely, Providence, which is 200 
miles eaſt of the Floridas. The air and ſoil are 
nearly the ſame with thoſe of South Carolina; they 
are well watered every where with ſprings and rivers. 
Limes, ſour oranges, and ſea-turtle abound in theſe 
iſlands. 

The Lucays, or Bahamas, were the firſt land Co- 
lumbus diſcovered in America; but, being deſtitute 
of gold mines, they were never ſettled by the Spa- 
niards; nor were they known to the Engliſh till the 
year 1667, when Captain Seyle, being driven among 
them in a voyage to Carolina, examined them 
carefully, particularly that which is now called Pro- 
vidence. On his return, he reported the diſcovery he 
had made, and the benefit theſe iflands might be to 
the ſtate. Grants were in conſequence made out to 
proprietors, but the government was reſerved for the 
crown, The proprietors granted a leaſe of theſe 
iflands to a number of merchants, called the Bahama 
Company; but the deſign proved abortive: and the 
proprietors taking no care to prevent pirates ſhelter- 
ing themſelves in theſe iſlands, the government re— 
ſumed the grant. In the year 1718 Captain W oodes 
Rogers was ſent with a fleet to diſlodge the pirates, 
and make a ſettlement. He executed his commiffion, 
erected a tort, and was made governor of the Bahama 
iſlands, where he died in 1733. From that time 
they have been 1mproving, though not in any ra- 
pid manner; and perhaps they will never be of 
any great confequence, except as preventive {ettle- 
ments, and affording thelter to ſhips and priva- 
teers in time of war, when the people gain conſi— 
derably by the prizes condemned there ; and at 


all times, by the wrecks, which are frequent in this 


labyrinth of rocks and ſhelves. Between theſe iflands 
and the continent of Florida, 1s the gulf of Bahama, 
or Florida, through which the Spaniſh galleons fail in 
their paſſage to Europe. The Spaniards and Ame— 
ricans captured theſe iſlands during the laſt war; but 


on April 13, 1783, they were retaken by a Britiſh 


detachment from St. Auguſtine. 


FACE LAND SL A MD S. 


THESE iſlands are ſituated between 51 deg. go 
min. and 52 deg. 15 min. fouth lat. and between 
55 deg. 40 min. and 36 deg. 47 min. welt long. 
being about 50 miles in length from north to ſouth, 
and 38 in breadth from ealt to weils they lie near 
the itreights of Magellan, the extremity of the con 
tinent of South America. Thele iflands were firſt 


diſcovered by Sir Richard Hawkins in 1594 3. the. 
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rincipal of which he named Hawkins Maidenland, 
in honour of Queen Elizabeth. The preſent Engliſh 
name Falkland was probably given them by Captain 
Strong, in 1639, and being adopted by Halley, it has 
from that time been received into our maps. 

King Charles II. having conſidered the diſcovery 
of this coaſt of great conſequence, ſent Sir John Nar- 
borough to ſurvey the {treights of Magellan, the neigh- 
bouring coaſt of Patagonia, and the Spanith ports in 
that frontier ; with directions, if poſſible, to procure 
ſome intercourſe with the Indians of Chili, who are 
generally at war, or at leaſt on ill terms with the 

paniards ; and to eſtabliſh a commerce and laſting 
correſpondence with them. Though Sir John, 
through accidental caufes, failed in this attempt, 
which, in appearance, promiſed ſo many advantages 
to this nation, his tranſactions upon that coaſt, be- 
ſides the many valuable improvements he furniſhed to 
geography and navigation, thould be rather incentives 
tor turther trials of this kind, than any objection 
againſt them. The precautions and fears of the 
Spaniards plainly indicated that they were fully con- 
vinced of the pradticability of the ſcheme he was 
ſent to execute, and extremely alarmed with the ap- 
rrehenſion of its conſequences. The Britiſh monarch, 
3 is ſaid to have been ſo far convinced of 
the advantages which might accrue to the nation 
from this expedition, that having intelligence of Sir 
John Narborough's paſſing through the Downs, on 


his return, he had not patience to attend his arrival 
at court, but went himſelf in his barge to meet him 


at Graveſend. 
In the year 1764, the late Lord Egmont, then 
firſt lord of the admiralty, revived the ſcheme of a 


ſettlement in the South Seas, and Commag,, x 
was ſent to take poſſeſſion of Falkland I 
name of his Britannic majeſty, and in 15 8 
repreſents them as a valuable acquiſition 1 
other hand, they are repreſented by Captain 1 
who in 1766 ſucceeded that gentleman, 2 fh. 
caſts of nature. We found, fays he , 
iſlands and broken lands, of which the foil 
thing but a bog, with no better proſpea ta 
of barren mountains, beaten by ſtorms amo 
petual. Yet this is ſummer ; and if the yy 
winter hold their natural proportion, thoſe wi 
but two cables length from the ſhore, m. 
weeks without having any communication wi 
The 133 and vegetables which were plat 
Mr. Byron's people, and the fir-tree, a ws 
rugged and cold climates, had withered au 
goats, ſheep, and hogs, that were carried th 
were found to thrive and increaſe as in other n 
Geeſe, of a fiſhy taſte, ſnipes, foxes, ſea. lum 
guins, plenty of good water, and, in the f 
months, wild celery, and forrel, are the naum 
ries of theſe iſlands. 

But notwithſtanding the dangerous nai 
through theſe tempeſtuous ſeas, and the b 
of the foil, an Englith ſettlement was 2 
made here, of which we were diſpoſſeſſed þ 
Spaniards in 1779. That violence was, ha 
diſavowed by the Spaniſh ambaſſador, and fone 
ceſſions made to the court of Great-Prita 
order, therefore, to avoid giving umbrage! 
court of Spain, the Britiſh miniſtry, in 1774 
directions that the ſettlement ſhould be fnaly 
doned, 
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EAST and WEST FLORIDA. 


XVIII. 


Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Produce, Mountains, Ri- 
vers, Inhabitants, Chief Towns, Cc. 


HIS country is ſituated between 80 and 91 deg. 


welt long. and between 25 and 32 north lat. 


being 300 miles in length, and 440 in breadth, and 
contains 102,000 ſquare miles. It is bounded, on 
the north, by Georgia; on the weſt, by the Miſſiſ- 
ſippt ; on the fouth, by the gulf of Mexico; and, on 


the call, by the Bahama {treiglits, The Floridas in- 
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clude a part of Louiſiana, and were, by the 98 


diſbelieve the other. 
ent in ſome parts from what 


| againſt this country, to give 
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of peace, ceded by Great-Britain to Spain. 

The accounts which have been giv 4 
the climate, air, and ſoil of Florida, have ſol 
varied, that to give credit to one, V+ * 
There is no doubt f 
extenſive a tract theſe particulars muſt be 1 
they are in 0 
o wrote el , 
2 deſcripuon! 


parts only as ſuited their purpole z ww 
tound filence with regard to the reſt. ö 
ſome have repreſented it as à terte * 
While others have pronounced it the de, 
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8 . 
are unhappy enough to go thither, af- 


h, that upon the landing of our troops 
after the peace in 1769, the 
taſked them, „ What crimes have you been 
+» by le, however, who ob- 
r ee 
-ants of lands in Florida, when belongin 
and, and were deſirous to ſettle or ſell them, 
ted the climate as a Very agrecable medium 
the ſcorching heat of the tropics, and the 
cold of the north latitudes ; that there is in- 
change of the ſeaſons, but it is a moderate 
In November and December many trees loſe 
ves, vegetation goes on ſlowly, and the winter 
eired, but ſo mild, that ſnow is never ſeen 
and the tendereſt plants of the Weſt-Indies, 
the plantain, the alligator pear- tree, the ba- 
the pine-apple, the ſugar-cane, &c. remain un- 
ring the winter in the gardens of St. Auguſtine; 
 fogs and dark gloomy weather, fo common 
land, are unknown in this country; and though 
equinoxes, the autumnal particularly, the rains 
| heavy every day for three weeks together, 
hen the ſhower is over, the ſky clears up im- 
ly, and all is calm and ſerene. The air is 
nd wholeſome, which appears from the ſize, 
and longevity of the Floridian Indians, who in 
ſpets far exceed their more ſouthern neigh- 
the Mexicans; and when the Spaniards quitted 
puſtine, many of them were very old, ſome 
Is of 90. The ſoil near the ſea-coaſt, and 
es back, eſpecially in Eaſt Florida, is flat and 
but in other parts it is rich and fertile. 
vegetables produced in the Floridas are Indian 
ulſe, roots, herbs, hemp, flax, vines, prunes, 
ome parts limes, oranges, and lemons. There 
iſe a fruit called tura, ſo exquiſite and whole- 
Wat the Europeans have given it the appella- 
the cordial julep ; oaks, pines, laurels, palms, 
ey preſſes, cheſnuts, ſaſſafras, cotton trees, and 
others, are found here; as is ſilk-graſs, the 
endihoca, of which the caſſava flour and bread 
e; allo a ſpecies of grain reſembling our oats; 
n me country round- St. Auguſtine yields two 
| Indian corn a year. But the molt ſingular 
= he vegetable ſyſtem in this, or in any 
Y. is the cabbage- tree, called by ſome 
11 royal. The trunk bulges out 
4 97 ene which gives it the becoming 
e a : -antial baſis to ſupport its tow- 
4 3 f i itraight as an arrow, riſes 
Th 3 8 in height, and the trunk near 
e boa, Sin or leven teet in circumference, 
exture of the E 
dich Op eaves appears as thread-like 
Nery king ing [pun are uſed in making cor- 
e well as fiſhing-nets. What is 
age 


lien lies in many thin, white, brittle 
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» Wien raw, have ſomething of the 
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| taſte of almonds, and when boiled ſomething of that 


of cabbage, but ſweeter and more agreeable. 

A writer of reſpsCQtable credit obſerves, that there is 
not, in the whole continent of America, any place 
better qualified by nature to afford not only all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, but alſo all the pleaſures of habitation, 
than that part of this country which lies upon the 
banks of the Miſſiſſippi. | 

Indigo is found in the greateſt plenty; and it is 
ſaid that great quantities of cochineal are to be met 
with here; alſo amethyſts, turquoiſes, lapis lazuli, and 
other precious ſtones ; copper, quickſilver, pit-coal, 
and iron ore. The wild animals are the ſame as in 
the Carolinas and Georgia ; black cattle and ſheep 
are found in vaſt plenty; and horſes are ſo numerous, 
that a good ſaddle-horſe may be purchaſed in exchange 
for goods of 5s. value prime coſt, and fometimes tor 
much leſs. The trade for furs, and various other 
branches, as likewiſe the fiſheries, might be rendered 
very profitable. 

The Apulachian mountains, ſo often mentioned, 
are the molt conſiderable ; theſe give riſe to many 
of the noble rivers that run through the Floridas ; the 
principal of which are the Miſſiſſippi, the Ohio, the 
Coza or Couſſa, and the river St. John. The Miſſiſ- 
ſippi, which the French call St. Louis, is one of the 
fineſt rivers in the world, and ſuppoſed to run a courſe 
of gooo miles, free from ſhoals and cataracts, and 
navigable within ſixty leagues of its ſource. Its nu- 
merous mouths, however, are in a manner choaked 
up by ſands, which deny acceſs to veſſels of any con- 
ſiderable burthen ; and even the principal entrance is 
ſaid to have no more than twelve feet water on the 
bar, but within it is 100 fathom deep. The channel 
is every-where free from ſhallows, and the current 
gentle, except at a certain ſeaſon of the year, when, 
like the Nile, it becomes extremely rapid, and over- 
flows its banks. The principal bays are, St. Bar- 
nard's, Aſcenſion, Mobille, Penſacola, Dauphin, Jo- 
ſeph, Apalaxy, Spiritu Santo, and Charles Bay. 
The chief capes are, Cape Blanco, Sambles, Anclore, 


St. Auguſtine, and Cape Florida, at the extremity of 


the peninſula, Pearls, it is ſaid, are found upon the 
coalts. 

The moſt conſiderable Indian tribes here are the 
Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickeſaws, and 
Natches. Their hair is long and black. Both ſexes 
go naked, except a deer-ſkin round their waiſt. The 
men have robuſt bodies, and finely proportioned limbs. 
The women are handſome and well ſhaped; and fo 
remarkably active, that they will ſwim acroſs broad 
rivers with their children on their backs, and chmb 
with ſurpriſing agility to the tops of the highelt trees, 
In religion, they are bigotted idolaters; and the 
cruelty of the Spaniards has rendered Chriſtianity 
odious to them. 

Penſacola is the chief town in Weſt-Florida, and 
is ſituated in 30 deg. 22 min. north lat. and 87 deg. 
| 20 min. 
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20 min. welt long. within the bay of the ſame name, 
on a ſandy ſhore, acceſſible only by ſmall vetlels ; but 
in the road, which 1s one of the beſt in all the gulf 
of Mexico, ſhips may lie ſecure againſt every kind 
of wind, being ſurrounded on all ſides by land. This 

lace ſent in ſkins, logwood, dyeing ſtuff, and ſilver 
in dollars, to the yearly amount of 6g, ocol. and, at an 
average of three ycars, received to the value of 97, oool. 
of our manufactures. 

The capital of Eaſt Florida is St. Auguſtine, in 29 
deg. 45 min. north lat. and 81 deg. 12 min. welt 
long. The town runs along the ſhore, is of an ob- 
long form, divided by four regular ſtreets croſſing each 
other at right angles; it is fortified with battions, 
encloſed with a ditch, and defended by a caſtle called 
Fort St. John; and the whole is well furniſhed with 
cannon. At the entrance into the harbour are the north 
and ſouth breakers, which form two channels, whole 


bars have eight feet water at low tides. 


It was natural to expect, from the luxuriancy of the 
ſoil, the ſalubrity of the air, the cheapneſs and plenty 
of proviſions, and the encouragement given by the 
Britiſh government for perſons to ſettle here, that the 
number of Englith inhabitants would have been much 
more conſiderable z but this defect is by ſome aſcribed 
to the injudicious management of the colony. How- 
ever this may be, the reduction of Penſacola in 1781, 
by the arms of the king of Spain, and his poſſeſſion of 
this country at preſent, have deprived us of thoſe 
flattering proſpects of great advantages to England, 
which were expected to have been derived trom our 
property in the Floridas. 

There being many particulars reſpecting perſon, 
dreſs, manners, and cuſtoms, which are peculiar to the 
original Indians of Florida, we thall preſent them to 
the reader, They ſtain their tkin with the juice of 
plants, and have long black hair, which they have a 
method of twilting and binding upon the head, ſo as to 
render it rather becoming The women, in general, 
have good features, and are well made. The men, 
being {tout and well proportioned, make uſe of bows 
and a rows with great dexterity, The ſtrings of their 
bows are made of the ſinews of ſtags; and they point 
the ends of their arrows with ſharp ſtones, or the teeth 
of fiſhes. 

In the management and diſtribution of their corn, 
which is accounted the common ttuck of the public, 
their ceconomy is well worthy of notice. The crop, 
which is calculated to ferve only half the year, is col- 
lected into granaries appointed for that purpoſe, and 
afterwards regularly delivered out to cvery family, in 

roportion to the number of perſons it contains. 

he Toll is, indeed, capable of affording much more 
corn than they are able to confume ; but they choole 
to ſow no more than will ſerve them for that term, 
retiring, for the remainder of the year, into the re- 
ceiles of the foreſts, where they build huts of palm 
tices, and live upon roots, wild towl, and fith. 


3 


They 


ö 


ſtrong muſky ſmell. Their meat i; drefſed ; 
ſmoke upon a gridiron made of {ticks, and wo ' 
for their common drink. 1 
The people are, in general, ſatisfied with oy 
but the chiefs are indulged with more, thay 
dignity. 
The government of the original Florida 81 
hands of many chiefs, who are called Caciquez 
are frequently at war with each other, In thay 
like expeditions they carry with them how 
maize, and ſometimes fiſh dried in the fun, 
chief marches at the head, carries a bow in ol 
and a bow and arrows 1n the other; his quizerl 
at his back; and the reſt follow tumultnouly 
the ſame arms. In their warlike deliberation 
matter be of great moment, their prieſts, wh 
alſo a kind of phyſicians, are called in, and 
opinions particularly aſked. Then the caciquer 
round a kind of liquor like our tea, made byt 
fuſion of the leaves of a certain tree, | 
They celebrate the funeral of a deceaſedq 
with great ſolemnity. They place upon his tag 
bowl out of which he was accuſtomed to dra 
ſtick great numbers of arrows in the earh 1 
him, bewailing his death for three days with! 
and loud lamentations. The generality of th 
off their hair as a fingular teltimony of tharl 
Their chieftains alſo ſet fire to, aud conſume, 
houſchold furniture, together with the hut K 
longed to the deceaſed, after which ſome d 
are deputed, who every day, during the ipice 
a year, al morning, noon, and EVENINg, ee 
with dreadful howlings, according to the pra 
ſme more civilized nations, and parti 
ancient Romans, who trequentiy hired Wome 
funerals of their relations and iricnds. 
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| EW MEXICO is ſituated between 5 


3 1 
deg. of north lat. and between 94 


f Il 

deg. of welt long. being about 9 
. 1 Gl 

length, and 26co in breadth. It 1s 
S ſoutk 


the north by unknown lands, on the 


Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, © 


_ SOUL 8 
Louiſiana, and on the welt by the i 
contains 600.000 {quare miles. Ihe 
are the following. = 


are very fond of the fleſh of alligators, Which 


children of only one of them ſucceed to thef{ 
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OLD MEXICO, 
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CUBDIVISIONS. Cn. Towns. 


Iso NS» 
New Mexico proper. . . . Santa Fe. 
Aphaiera. „ Antonio. 


Soner! „„ e. 
California, a Peninſula. . St. Juan. 


ſt diviſion + - * 
tf diriſion + » 
ION «+5 + * 
Vion. - «+5 ** 
air of this extenſive country is in general clear 
althy, and the climate very pleaſant; the ſum- 


hk very warm, are neither ſultry nor un- 
fe So winters, though pretty ſharp, far 


ing inſupportable. 


| country is beautifully diverſified with plains 


4 with flowers, gentle eminences clothed with 


| trees of various kinds, ſome producing ex- 


fruit, and interſected with rivers and ſtreams of 
The ſoil in many places is exuberantly rich, 
provinces might be rendered one of the moſt 
vl countries in America, or any other part of 
ld, A great variety both of wild and tame 
are found in this kingdom. 1 HET vegetable 
ons conſiſt of piſtachios, figs of ditferent 
| pompions, and watei-melons ot a prodigious 
pcs, Kc. They have alſo a ſpecies of manna, 
| juice which exudes from a particular ſpecies 
tree, and has all the ſweetneſs of refined ſugar, 
without its whiteneſs, 
[ew Mexico are rich mines of gold and filver, 
Ir value cannot be aſcertained ; turquoiſes, 
s, and other precious ſtones are allo found 
he multitude and variety of fiſh with which 
s are ſupplied, is incredible: ſalmon, turbot, 
ſkate, mackerel, &c. alſo oyſters, cray-fiſh, 
and other exquiſite thell-filh, abound in the 
California, which affords one of the richeſt 
eries in the world; excellent turtle are alſo 
In the utmoſt plenty on the coaſt of the South- 
Id in the heart of the country there are plains 
quite firm, which, if the country ſhould ever 
bited by an induſtrious trading people, would 
2 [crvice in curing the fiſh that are found 
dalts, 
Fe, the capital of New Mexico, in W. long. 
+ lat, 36. ſtands near the Riodel Norte, and. 
Jo leayues from the gulf, It is ſaid to be a 
E, well-built, rich town, and the feat of a 
ufragan of Mexico, as well as of the governor 
3 who is ſubordinate to the viceroy of 
LU, 
Tua was firlt diſcovered by Hernando Cortez, 
n of Mexico s but Sir Francis Drake, 
e landed there in 1578, and took 
3 5 ich was confirmed to him by the 
jo 5 8 keninlula. who formally inveſted 
| 1 Since that time, however, 
in cher made any pretenſions to it, 
l s undoubtedly preferable to that of 
1 C inhabitants and 
government here 


do not materially differ from thoſe of Old Mexico. 
Though the Spaniſh ſettlements here are at preſent 
comparatively weak, yet they are increaſing every 
day, in proportion as new mines are diſcovered. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Indians, whom the 
Spaniſh miſſionaries have in many places brought 
over to Chriſtianity, to a civilized life, and to raiſe 
corn and wine, which they now export pretty largely 
to New. Spain. 

The original Indians who inhabit California are, 
in general, well formed and robuſt, of a healthy coun- 
tenance, but ſwarthy complexion. Their habitations 


are wretched huts, built near the few ſtreams, wells, 


and ponds found in the country. As they are under 
the neceſſity of frequent migrations in ſearch of food, 
they eaſily ſhift their reſidence, it requiring only the 
labour of a few hours to build a little habitation fitted 
for all their purpoſes; and it is uſual with them, in 
the ſeverity of winter, to live in ſubterraneous caverns. 
Their furniture and property conliſts of implements 
for fithing, hunting, and war, in which molt of their 
time is ſpent. Their boats are only rafts ; and their 
arms are bows, arrows, and jagged clubs. 

The dreſs of the men is little more than a girdle 
round the waiſt, with a few ornaments about their 
hair. The women wear their hair looſe. They have 
allo a kind of cloak and petticoat, made of palm 
leaves ; ſome wear fillets of neat net-work. Their 
arms are. likewiſe frequently adorned with net-work, 
or ſtrings of pearls in the form of bracelets. The love 
of ornament prevails among the women more than 
among the men. Their greateſt ingenuity appears in 
their fiſhing nets, which are made with admirable 
ſxill, of various colours, and ſuch. diverſity of texture 
and workmanſhip, as cannot be deſcribed. 


At the gathering in of the fruits of the earth, they 


have a high feſtival, when they mdulge themſelves in 
tealting, dancing, and mirth. 


J 
OLD MEXICO, oa NEW SPAIN. 


Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Diviſions, Climates, Foil, 
Vegetable Productions, Rich Mines, Inhabitants, Trade. 


HIS country is ſituated between the 83d and 

110th deg. of welt long. and the 8th and goth 
deg. of north lat. being: 2,000 miles in length, and 
600 in breadth, and contains 318,000 ſquare miles. 
It is bounded by New Mexico, or Granada, on the 
north; by the gulf of Mexico, on the north-eaſt ;. 
by Terra Firma, on the ſouth-eaſt; by the Pacific 


Ocean, on the ſouth-weſt, and is divided into the: 


three following audiences, viz, 
5 HH Abbir res. 
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AVDIENCES— — PROVINCES. CH. Towns. | The foil is various, but in moſt 
a and proper for culture,” and were the 14 
„ e inge 
{Guadalajara . . Guadalajara indultrious, all forts of grain might * 
Dates. Zacatecas. | "St be pn 
New Biſcay... . St. Barbara. gre country under heaven has a | 
J. GALICIA... 4 Cinoloa...... Cinoloa, a greater varietyg 


Culiacan . - - . Culiacan. 
Charmet!an. . Charmetlan. 
Xaliſco ... Xaliſco. 


Mexico. 

Acapulco. 

Mechoacan . . Mechoacan. 
Panuco. . . .. . . I ampice. 

5 Tlaſcala Tlaſcala. 

io. *** ] Vera Cruz. 


\ 
| Guaxaca .. . . . Guaxaca. 
| 


Mexico. 456 


Fobalco.s. Tobaſco. 
Ian . Campeachy, 
Chiapa .. . . Chiapa. 

{ Soconuſco. . ... Soconuſco. 


Verapaz .... VerapaZz. 
| Guatimala. . . . Guatimala. 


Ih. GUATIMALAC HAMNLes.. .. LaRue 


Nicaragua... . Nicaragua. 
| Coſta Rica. . . . Nicoya. 
(Veragu a Santa Fe. 


the gulfs or bays of Mexico, Campeachy, Vera 
Cruz, and Honduras, are on the north fea ; and the 
bays Micoya and Amapalla, Acapulco and Salinas, are 
in the Pacific Ocean. The capes in the North-Sea 
are, Cape Sardo, St. Martin, Corunduceda, Caroche, 
Honduras, Camereon, Graiſas Dios; and thoſe in 
the douth-Sea are, Cape Marques, Spirito Sancto, 
Corientes, Gallero, Blanco, Burica, Pruereos, and 
Mala. 

Moit part of Mexico being ſituated within the 
torrid Zone, the climate is very hot; but this heat is 
in a great meaſure allayed by the land and ſea breezes, 
which blow alternately. The greateſt heats are during 
the months of February, March, and April, when the 
ſun is ſeldom ſhaded by a cloud, and in many places 
the waters are entirely dried up. Towards the latter 
end of April the rainy ſeaſon comes on, and continues 
till the month of September, being always preceded 
by the molt, dreadful tempeſts of thunder, lightning, 
and winds, which the Spaniards term tornadoes. At 
this time, all along the eaſtern coaſt, where the land 
is low and marſhy, it is flooded, and always extremely 
umwholcſome; but on the weſtern fide, which lies 
higher, and in the inland parts, the air is more tem- 
perate and ſalutary. About the full and change of 
the moon, the winds in the gulf of Mexico, and 
the adjacent ſeas, blow ſtrongly from the north. 
Trade-winds prevail every where at a diſtance 
from land within the tropic; and near the coaſt in 
the 3 they have the monſoons, or periodical 
WINGS. 
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Places nick | 


table productions than Mexico. Beridel-mair* 
grain, pine-apples, oranges, lemons, q 
cocoa- nuts, grow here in the greateſt plenty J 
tection. This country alſo Produces a geg 
of ſugar, eſpecially towards the gulf of Mort 
the provinces of Guaxaca and Guatimala. Ti 
tree alſo flouriſhes here, and furniſhes the 


Citron, 


I" 


2 
\ ix 


thread for linen and cordage. Copal, nin If 
huca, carinica, liquid amber, guaiacum, bd he, 
ſarſaparilla, and the lightwood-tree, are ang ry, ©) 
productions of New Spain. The bays of Ca inha 
and Honduras afford cedar: trees and lorwg 8 Inc 
the prodigious mines of gold and ſilver vic MF 
this part of North America abounds, wa; f. are 
inducement the Spaniards had to ſettle in jt ever 
valuable productions are generally found in EH 23 7 
tainous and barren'parts of the country ; the " = 
gold mines being in Veragua and New Gran, ige 
thole of filver, which are much richer, as well x Mule 
numerous, are found in ſeveral parts, but in e the 
much as the province of Mexico. 0; fro 
Gold is diſcovered either in the ſand of rivers} , arilc 
and in ſmall grains, or it is dug out of the e for 
the ſame condition, in ſmall pieces, almoſt 1 The 1 


metallic, and of a tolerable purity; or it is 
like the ore of other metals, in an aggregate, 
maſs, in a mixture of earth, ſtone, ſulphur, and 


© 
metals: in this ſtate it is of all colours, and Interm 
very little ſhew of the riches it contains. Bit which 
however found, whether native, or in what | are ſc: 
the ore, is ſeldom or ever without a mixtured The 
metals, which are moſt commonly ſilver ord Creole 
When the ore is dug out of the mine, the mil in off 
method is to break it to pieces in a mill; er and 
is then ſeparated as much as poſſible from the l de gra) 
mals by repeated waſhings, and mixed with a0 . go 
of quickſilver, which has, of all other bodied are + 
greateſt attraction to gold. This therefore e 1 
diately breaks the links whereby it was held u tle 
former earth, and adheres cloſely to this M 2nd 
ſubſtance. It is then put into a trough, and Jarts 
ſtream of water ſuffered to run upon it, whichi x pave 
away, through a hole made on purpole, the Id 
earth leaves the gold and mercury, precipiany Lai, 
weight, at the bottom. This amalgama, x } op 
is put into a linen cloth, where 1t 15 ſquet "oa 
to make part of the quickſilver ſeparate an p F. 
but to complete this ſeparation entirely, 1 aſt 
to fuſe the metal, and then all the merci 3 
in fumes. | — 3 
Silver, the ſecond metal in rank, is . dub 
ſequence to the Spaniards, as mor * * 


much greater quantity of it, than of g 


1104.) 


OR 
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under different forms ; the manner of 
n does not eſſentially differ from the proceſs 
P.. employed for gold, though the method of 
much more difficult. | 
Ferico, with the other provinces of Spanith 
ba, ſupply the whole world with ſilver; and it 
that the revenues of Mexico, proceeding from 
1 ſilver only, amount to 2 4,000,000), ſterling 
Cochincal and cocoa are the next im- 
cles to gold and ſilver : the former is uſed 
nne, and alſo in medicine as a ſudoriftic and 
. of the latter, chocolate is made. This 
5 alſo ſaid to produce ſilk and cotton in great 
ce, and to contain precious ſtones, jaſper, 
bry, exquiſite marble, amber, and pearl. 
inhabitants of New Spain are compoſed of 
> Indians, Negroes, and the ſeveral mixtures 
b. Theſe mixtures form various gradations, 
are carefully diſtinguiſhed from each other, 
> every perſon expects to be regarded in pro- 
| 2s 2 greater ſhare of Spaniſh blood runs in 
The hrit diſtinction ariſing from the in- 
nage of the Whites with the Negroes, is that 
Mulattoes, which is well known. Next to 
re the Tercerones, produced from a White and 
o: from the intermarriage with theſe and the 
\ ariſes the Quarterones, who, though {till 
the former, are diſgraced with a tint of Negro 
The race deſcending from theſe and the Whites 
uinterones, who are only to be diſtinguiſhed 
he Spaniards by being of a fairer complexion, 
ne gradations are formed in a contrary order, 
Intermixture of the Mulattoes and the Negroes ; 
which there are a thouſand others, Tome of 
are ſcarcely known even by the natives them- 
The Whites are either born in Old Spain, 
Creoles, Thoſe who are native Spaniards are 
in offces or in trade. They poſſeſs the ſame 
fr and manners with the Spaniards of Europe; 
de gravity of behaviour; the ſame natural ſa- 
| and good ſenſe ; the fame indolence, and a yet 
ſe are of pride and ſtatelineſs. The Creoles, 
T re deſcendents of the native Spantards, but 
ße country, have little of that courage, 
and patience, which conſtitute one of the 
parts of the character of their anceſtors, 
unverſally weak and effeminate. Reſiding 
eim an enervating heat, ſurfeited with 
Shang up their whole time to loitering 
de pleaſures, they have nothing beld 
U 138 for making a figure in active 
Wo = iave any talte for the fatis- 
1 3 ec Rn luxurious without 
ay For expenſive with great parade 
Jemience; their general character is no 
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carry on in the old Spaniſh taſte, by doing and faying 
extravagant things, by bad multc, worle poctry, and 
exceſſive expences. The ladies are not diltinguithed 
by their great chaſtity, or domeilic virtues. Ones fifth 
of the white people are prieſts, monks, and nuns; of all 
orders, who enjoy immenſe revenues: but in general 
the clergy there are too ignorant to be able inlfruftors 
by their preaching, and too looſe and debauched in their 
own manners to inſtruct by their example; ſo that the 
people, over whom they have great influence, are little 
the better for their numbers. The Indians, whatever 
they were formerly, are now humble, dejected, timo- 
rous, and docile. Their numbers are ſtill conſiderable, 
and they are treated by the Spaniards with the greateſt 
haughtineſs. The negtoes who are imported from 
Aſrica, like thoſe of our colonics, are ſtubborn, hardy, 
of little underſtanding, and fitted for the grofs lavery 
they endure. | 

The civil government of Old Nexico is adininiflered 
by tribunals, called audiences, conſiſting of a certain 
number of judges, divided into different chambers, which 
bear ſome reſemblance to the parliaments in France. 
At the head of the chief of thete chambers the viceroy 
himſelf preſides when he thinks proper: his emply- 
ment is one of the greateſt for truſt and power the King 
of Spain has in his gift, and is perhaps the richeft ga— 
vernment intruſted to any ſubject in the world; but 
neither the viceroy, nor any other officer, is fut- 
fered to hold his polt longer than three years. In this 
reſpect, as in all others relative to the Indies, the {pirit 
of jealouſy influences all the regulations of the court of 
Spain, and is attended with this very bad effect, that 
every officer, from the higheſt to the loweſt, has the 
avidity which a new and lucrative poſt inſpires ; raven- 
ous, becauſe his time is ſhort, he oppreites ie people 
and defrauds the crown ; another ſucceeds him with the 
ſame diſpoſitions; and no man is ambitious to eftablith 
any uſetul amendment in his office, knowing that his 
ſucceſſor will trample upon every regulation which is not 
ſubſervient to his own intereſts. 

A council for the Indies is eſtabliſhed in Oid 
Spain, which confiſts of a governor, four ſecretaries, 
twenty-two counſellors, and other officers. The mem- 
bers are generally choſen from the viceroys, and others 
who have been employed in America, and their deci- 
ſion is final in matters relative to that country. 

There are ſome troops kept in New Spain, and a 
good revenue appropriated for their maintenance, and 
tor the ſupport of the fortifications: but the ſoldiers 


are few, ill clothed, ill paid, and worſe diſciplined, 


Mexico, the capital city, ſtands in the midit of a 


great lake of its own name, in lat. 19 deg. 40 min. 
about 170 miles weſt of the gulf of Mexico. 
ſtreets are ſtraight, and ſo exactly diſpoſed, that, from 
any part of the town, the whole 1s viſible ; the public 
edifhces are magnihcent, and the inhabitants are com- 
puted at $00,000. This city may be reckoned the cen— 
tre of commerce in theſe parts; tor here the principal 
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merchants reſide, and the greateſt part of the buſineſs 
is negotiated, The Eaſt-India goods from Acapulco, 


and the European from Vera Cruz, paſs through tt. 


Hither all the gold and ſilver come to be coined, here 
the king's fifth is depoſited, and here are wrought all 
thoſe utenſils and ornaments in plate which are every 

car ſent into Europe. Acapulco ſtands in 17 deg. north 
bas: on a large and commodious bay of the South-Sea, 
about 110 miles ſouth-eaſt from Mexico. The town 
is large, but ill built; a part of it conſiſts of warehouſes. 
The above deſcribed are the moſt conſiderable places: 
we ſhall only add to this article, that, on the ſeventh of 
June 1773, the city of Guatimala was ſwallowed up by 
an earthquake, when $000 families inſtantly periſhed. 


| New Guatimala, which ſtands at ſome diitance, is well 


inhabited. — 

The whole of the trade between Old Spain and the 
Spanith American domimions, is by means of a fleet, 
called the flota, which is fitted out at Cadiz, and deſ- 
tined to La Vera Cruz. The [hips are not permitted 
to break bulk, on any account, till they arrive there. 
When all tne goods are landed and difpoſed of at La 
Vera Cruz, the tleet takes in the plate, precious ſtones, 
cochineal, indigo, cocoa, tobacco, ſugar, and hides, 
which are the returns for Old Spain. From La Vera 
Cruz they {ail to the Havannah, which is the place of 
their rendezvous, where they meet the galleons. Theſe 
are another fleet, which carry on all the trade of Terra 
Firma, by Carthagena; and of Peru, by Panama and 
Porto-Bello ; in the ſame manner as the flota ſerves for 
New Spain. When the flota arrives at the Havannah, 
and joins the galleons and regiſter ſhips, which aſſemble 
at the ſame port from all quarters, ſome of the cleaneit 
and belt ſailing veſſels are diſpatched to Old Spain, with 
advice of the contents of theſe ſeveral fleets, as well as 


with treaſure and goods of their own, that the court 


may judge what indulto or duty is proper to be laid on 
them, and what convoy is neceſſary for their ſafety. 
Regiſter-ſhips are ſent out by merchants at Cadiz and 
Seville, when they judge that goods muſt be wanted at 
any particular ports in the Welt-Indies. "Their way is, 
to petition the council of the Indians for a licence to 
ſend a ſhip of goo tons burthen, or under, to that port; 


they pay for this licence forty or fifty dollars, beſides 


preſents to the officers, in proportion to the connivance 
neceſſary to the deſign; for, though the licence runs 
only to gos tons at molt, the veſſel fitted out is ſeldom 
leſs than 600. This ſhip and cargo are regiſtered at 
the pretended burthen: it is required too, that a certi- 
ficate be brought from the king's officer at the port to 
which the is bound, that ſhe does not exceed the ſize 
at which the is regiltered ; all this paſſes of courſe. 
Theſe are what they call regiſter-ſhips, and by theſe 
the trade of Spanith America has been carried on for 
1any years pait. 

Though this trade is carried on entirely through the 
hands of the Spaniards, and in the very heart of their 
dominions, yet they are comparatively but ſmall gainers 

2 


| by it; for, as they allow the Dutch, 


the Eng 


e ſeater 9 


ing 1 


ſects 


other commercial ſtates, to furniſh th 


the cargo of the flota, ſo the Spaniſh inhabit, bo 

Philippines, tainted with the fame inden 3 
* . % is k vo 

ruined their European ance{tors, Permit the P 
ed) 


merchants to furnith moſt of the cargo of hi 
We are however told, that, notwithſt;, 3 
tities of gold and ſilver are run and concey\y 
than 2,000,000 of ſilver marks, weighing ein 
each, are entered yearly, out of which they con; 
marks into pieces of eight, quarter. pieces 10 
halt-pieces, the value of the latter being * 
pence ſterling.— 7 
The ſacrifices of the ancient Mexicans 3 
rious, and horrid beyond expreſſion. In 4 
victims fuffered death by having their breaf; w 
fometimes they were drowned in a lake; fon 
they died with hunger ſhut up in caverrs of they 
tains ; and ſometimes they fell in what wa; aa 
gladiatorian ſacrifice. 
The place for the performance of the conn 
crifice was the temple, in the upper ar:a d 
ſtood the altar. The miniſters were the prch 
chief of whom, on ſuch occaſions, was cloth 
red habit fringed with cotton. On his head het 
crown of green and yellow feathers, The ok 
niſters, which were five in number, were rl 
habits of the ſame make, but embroidered with 
and their bodtes were dyed all over with th 
colour. Theſe barbarous miniſters carried thei 
naked to the upper area of the temple, and | 
pointed out to .he by-ſtanders the idol to who 
lacrifice was made, extended him upon the 
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Four prieſts held his legs and arms, and anothe = 
his head firm with a wooden inſtrument mad?! E 1 
form of a coiled ſerpent, and put about his | 3 
The body of the victim lay arched, the bf 4 0 
belly being raiſed up and totally prevented fran Res 


ing. The inhuman chief prieſt then approached 
with a cutting knife made of flint dexteroulyd 
the breaſt, and tore out the heart, which, vil 
palpitating, he offered to the ſun, and ate 
threw it at the feet of the idol: he then tos 
and burnt it, and the aſhes were preſerved 1 
cious relic, If the idol was of large ſize aud! 
form, it was cuſtomary to introduce the IK 
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India 


he dat 
In emb 
relen! 
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the victim into its mouth with a golden po linen, 
was uſual alſo to anoint the lips of the 9 onque 
the cornices of the door of the temple, with ll, uſed t 


of the victim. If the victim was a priſoner d 
they ſevered the head from the body, io pes 


| ne 
ſkull. The body was carried by the officer, 9 $ ſub 
to whom the priſoner had belonged, to his bolt irgin 
boiled and dreſſed for the entertainment o. kl } theſe 
If he was not a priſoner of war, but 2 "I zed 
chaſed for ſacrifice, the proprietor casa ng 
body from the altar for the ſame purpoſe. Conc 
only the legs, thighs, and arms, burning 1 
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it for food for wild beaſts and birds of prey. 
[ng mong them having {lain the victim, 
"we in pieces, which they ſold at market. 
F. rikced men to their gods, women to their 
„ad children to their inferior deities. This 
E ot common mode of ſacrifice : there were 
* frequent 3 ſuch as putting the victims to 
I. fire, drowning children of both ſexes in the 
atting them up in a cavern, and fuffering them 
ih with fear and hunger. N a 

the principal ſacrifice among the ancient Mexi- 
+: that called by the Spaniards the Gladiato- 
This was an honourable death, and only pri- 
diftinguithed by their valour were permitted to 
it, The priſoner was placed on a ſtone in a 
vous part of the city, armed with a ſhield and a 
ord, and tied by one foot, A Mexican officer, 
jer, better armed, mounted the ſtone to combat 
im. If the priſoner was vanquiſhed, he was car- 
Fa pricſt, dead or alive, to the altar of the com- 
riices, where his breaſt was opened, and his 
Aken out, while the victor was applauded and 
bd with ſome military honour. If the priſoner 
ed fix different combatants, who ſucceſſively 
d him, he had his life and liberty granted, and 
miſſed with hoaour to his native country. 


— — 


IIS TORY or MEXICO, 


d COXQUEST. OF IT BY THE SPANIARDS. 


ICO was under the ſole government of its 
narchs, till the Spaniards, under the command 
pando Cortez, invaded and conquered it. This 
ion was undertaken with only 508 foot, ſixteen 
s, and 108 ſcamen. Cortez, with his forces, 
on the coaſt of the bay of Campeachy, and hav- 
perſed the natives with his artillery, marched to 
| of Tobaſco, which he ſeized upon. The next 
Indians aſſembled an army of 40,000 men, with 
hey attacked the Spaniards ; but Cortez, at the 
the norfe, attacking them in the flank, they re- 
he day after the battle, the cacique, or prince, ſent 
In embaſſy to Cortez, to implore peace, attended 
reſent of ſuch fruits and proviſions as his country 
| together with jewels, plumes, and painted 
inen, and whatever he thought moſt acceptable 
pnquerors. The ambaſſadors approached Cortez 
as to do their gods, with goiden pads or cen- 
Koch they burnt aromatic gums, and other in- 
up racIQue aitcrwards came in perſon, and 
3 bringing him twenty beautiful 
* ne made Cortez a preſent of. 
Ko * the general alterwards cauſed to 
KC - ace of Donna Marina, ſerved 
Ti 3 hole expedition, in the double capa- 
übe and interpreter; for ſhe was a 


, 
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native of Mexico, a female of ready wit, and un- 


derſtood the cuſtoms of the country, and the language 
perfectly well; and indeed to her merit and addreſs 
the Spaniards aſcribe the ſucceſs of their arms in a 
great meaſure. When the cacique of Tobaſco came 
to make his ſubmiſſion, Cortez let him know, that he 
came from a powerful prince; and that his principal 
view was to make them all happy in this world and 
the next, by making them ſubjects of the ſame ſove- 
reign, and converting them to the true religion. To 
this the frighted cacique anſwered, that he and his 
people ſhould think themſelves happy in obeying a 
king, whoſe power and greatneſs appeared to ſuch ad- 
vantage in the valour of his ſubjects : but as to the 
point of religion, he gave very little hopes of their 


| Converſion. 


As Cortez was about to advance ſti!] further with his 
fleet on the Mexican coaſt, he was under the greateſt 
concern that he mult leave thoſe people before he had 
fully inſtructed them in the Catholic religion; and on 
Palm-Sunday, the day he appointed to embark his 
troops, he fir{t cauſed an altar to be erected in the open 
field, where he celebrated high maſs in the preſence of 
the Indians, and all his troops marched in their ranks 


to the altar, with boughs or palms in their hands, to 


celebrate that feſtival : the proceſſion ſeemed to excite 
in the natives the utmolt awe and reverence, inſomuch 
that ſome of them cried out, This muſt be a great 
God, that ſuch brave men adore.” Cortez failed to 
the port of St. John de Ulva, where he landed, and 
Donna Marina acted as interpreter. 

When the general was intormed that Monteznma, 
the Emperor of Mexico, had fent to know the reaſon 
of the Spamards invading his country, he anſwered am- 
biguoully, but itil] preſerved his deſign of penetrating 
into the country. 
tried to prevent the Spaniards from coming to Mexico, 
and Cortez as inflexibly perſiſted in that intent. He 
forefaw that the Mexicans would not be able to prevent 
his approaching Mexico, eſpecially as he was joined, 
about this time, by a cacique, or prince of the coun- 
try, named Zempoala, who offered to enter into an al- 
liance with Cortez againſt Montezuma, whom he re- 
preſented as a cruel tyrant and oppreſſor. The cacique 
furniſhed him with 409 men to carry his baggage, and 
others to draw his artillery, there not being any beaſts 
in this part of the country fit to draw carriages, but 
every thing of this kind was done by the ſtrength of 
men. 

The Spaniſh commander continuing his march by 
the ſea-coaft to Vera Cruz, was joined there about 
thirty caciques from the mountains, who reinforced his 
troops with 100, ooo men; and ſome parties of Euro- 
peans, hearing of the ſucceſs of Cortez, alſo voluntarily 
followed him thither, and joincd his troops: where- 
upon he became ſo conadent, that he burnt ail his lips, 
and having fortified Vera Cruz, in which he left a ſmall 
garzifon, he began his march directly for the city of 
E 1 Mexico, 
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Montezuma, in all his meſſages, 
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Mexico, being joined by the people of Tlaſcala, a 
country of great extent, who offered to become ſubjects 
of the King of Spain; at which Montezuma was fo 
alarmed, that he offered to pay the Spaniards an annual 
tribute, amounting to one half of his revenues; and, 
when he found it in vain to oppoſe the general's march, 
he thought fit to give him an invitation to his capital; 
but Cortez, who was determined to have the plunder 
of the capital city, . pretended that the Mexicans were 
not ſincere in their 1nvitation, but had entered into a 
conſpiracy to ſurpriſe the Spaniards, when they had 
drawn them into an ambuſcade, and maſlacre them; 
and, theretore immediately began hoſtilities, and cut 
to pieces ſome thouſands of Montezuma's ſubjects. 

The Spaniards, after this, continuing their march, 
were attended by ſeveral other caciques and lords of the 
country, who complained of the intolerable oppreſſions 
of Montezuma; telling Cortez, that they looked upon 
him as their deliverer, tent from heaven to reſtrain and 
puniſh the injuſtice and cruelty of tyrants: to whom he 
promiſed his preteQion, and drawing near to Mexico, 
in order to ſtrike the greater terror into the natives, he 
ordered his artillery and ſmall arms to be difcharged ; 
and cauſed ſeveral Indians to be ſhot, that approached 
too near his quarters, while he lay encamped at Ame- 
meca, on the borders of the Mexican lake. Here 
Prince Cacumatzin, the nephew of Montezuma at- 
tended by the Mexican nobility, came to the general, 
and bid him welcome; aſſuring him, that he would 
meet with a yery kind and honourable reception from 
the emperor ; but intimated, that there having been 
lately a great fcarcity of proviſions in the city of 
Mexico, occaſioned by unfeaſonable weather, they 
could not accommodate them as they deſired; and, 
therefore, entreated he would defer his entrance into 
that capital, if he did not think fit entirely to decline 
going thither. But Cortez appearing determined to 
advance, the prince ſcemed to acquieſce; and the 
preparations for the reception of the Spaniards were 
continued, 

Arriving at Quitlavaca, a city ſituated on an iſland in 
the great lake, hve or fix leagues from Mexico, Cortez 
had ſome apprehenſions that the Mexicans would break 
down the cauſeway, and remove the bridges on 1t, 
which would have very much embarrailed him, becauſe 


he could neither have advanced or retired in that caſe, ' 


eſpecially with his horſe and artillery. But the cacique 
of Quitlavaca, who appeared to be a friend of the 
Spaniards, very much encouraged the general, telling 
him, he had nothing to fear; that the prodigies in the 
heavens, the anſwers of the oracles, and the fame of 
the great actions and ſurpriſing arms of the Spaniards, 
had perfectly diſpirited their emperor, and diſpoſed him 
to ſubmit to whatever the general ſhould impoſe on 
him. Soon after, Cortez entered Mexico at the head 
of 450 Spaniards and 60co Tlaſcalans; when they were 
met by Montezuma himſelf, who was brought in a 
chair of beaten gold, on the ſhoulders of his favourite 


—— 


wo 


* 


courtiers. The conference between the 
the general was ſhort, their ſpeeches wo 
the occalion, and the emperor commanded I 

rinces, his relation, to conduct the genera] * 
aſſigned for his reſidence, and then m 
palace. 105 * | 

About noon, the Spaniards were broh bt od 
houſe appointed ſor their reception, whe 8 
cious, as to contain all the Europeans and i 
liaries: it had thick ſtone walls, flanked with 
the roof of the palace was flat, and defended h 
ments and breaſt work; inſomuch that, wheel 
neral had planted his artillery, and placed 101 
it had very much the appearance of a fortrel 1 
place Montezuma came the fame evening and; 
ceived by Cortez in the principal ſquare of th 5 
and that monarch having entered the room d 
and ſeated himſelf, ordered a chair for Con 
a ſignal was made for his courtiers to retire 
wall: whereupon the Spaniſh officers did the 
and Cortez being about 10 begin his ſpecch 
interpreters, Montezuma prevented him, by 
as follows; 

„ Tlluſtrious and valiant ſtranger! Before 
cloſe the important meſſage the great mona 
came from has given you in command, it is ne 
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ſome allowance be made for what fame las re | by t 
us on either fide. You may have been ina, ba 
ſome, that I am one of the immortal gods; i ſpeech 
wealth is immenſely great, and my palaces 9 balſa 
with gold: and on the other hand, you nal to det 


heard that I am tyrannical, proud, and'cmi e a C 


both the one and the other have equally impoi pectix, 
you: you fee I am a mortal of the ſame ſpect NS mig 
other men; and though my riches are con their 
my vaſſals make them much more than they s of 
ou find that the walls of my palaces ate notlin re the 
than plain lime and ſtone. In like manner, 10 Th. 
has the ſeverhy of my government been ma his n 
but ſuſpend your judgment of the whole, til 1 likely 
an opportunity of informing yourſelf concem ing un 
and you will find that what iny rebellious lu gut be 
oppreſlion, is nothing more than the nece empero 
ecution of juſtice. a oled | 
« After the ſame manner have your actions) concei 
reſented to us: ſome ſpeak of you as gods ; M mak 

that the wild beaſts obey you; that vo 2 
d the ele dine tim 


thunder in your hands, and comman 
while others allure me, you are wicked, rea 
proud, and tranfported with an inſatiable tail 
the gold our country produces. | 
] am now ſenſible ye are of the ſame, con 
and form as other men, and diſting!! : 
only by accidents which the difference © 
occaſions. 
„% Theſe beafts (horſes) that obey yo! are, P 
a large ſpecies of deer, that you have a I 
up in ſuch imperfe& knowledge as MJ ve 
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. your arms are made of a metal, indeed, un- 
A # and the fire you diſcharge from them, 
wh in aſtoniſhing found, may be ſome ſecret 
by your magicians. As to oo actions, my 
Ffors and (ervants inform me, that you are pi- 
wricons, and governed by reaſon that you bear 
os with patience and cheerfulneſs, and are ra- 
deral than covetous; ſo that we muſt, on both 
by aſide our prejudices and prepoſſeſſion, and 
on what our eyes and experience teach us, 

this the genera! anſwered, “ That it was true, 
were the reports they had heard : ſome endea- 
io defame and aſperſe him, while others adored 
But the Spaniards, who were endowed with a pe- 
hg ſpicit, eaſily ſaw through the different colours 
nurſe, and the deceit of the heart ; that they 
mve credit to his rebellious ſubjects, or thoſe 
tered him; but came in his preſence, aſſured 
was a great prince, and a friend to reaſon ; but 
ell ſatisfied, however, that he was a mortal, as 
emſelves were: that the beaſts which obeyed 
ere not deer, but fierce and generous animals, 
| to war, and ſeemed to aſpire after the ſame 
s their maſters. That their fire-arms were, 
the effect of human indultry, and owed no- 
the (kill of the magician, whoſe arts were abo- 
| by the Spaniards.” 

ez, having thus given ſome anſwer to the em- 
ſpeech, proceeded to inform him, * That he 
baſſ2dor from the moſt potent monarch under 
to defire his frendſhip and alliance: that there 
e a communication and intercourſe between 
Ipective. dominions; and by that means, the 
ns might have an opportunity of convincing 
their errors, and, inſtead of blocks of wood 
ks of men's hands) inſtru them to worlhi 
re the true God, the Creator of the whole 
+ That this was the firſt and principal thing 
p is maſter commanded him te inſiſt on, as 
likely means of cltabliſhing a laſting amity ; 
ng united in principles of religion, their al- 
git become indifſoluble.” 

emperor replied, that “ he accepted the alli- 
Ipoled by the King of Spain; but as to the 
concerning religion, he totally objected to 


ning Cortez a rich preſent, returned to 


aue time, Cortez continued very intimate with 
e viliting the Mexican court; and 
1 came to the Spaniſh quarters, 
3 0 the general, and to his officers and 
viting ſhews and entertainments for their 
Nis itil] treated the e 
8 at lavoured of great humility and 
tk ontezuma ſpoke of their king with 
"ation, His nobility, paid a profound 


d the meanoRt <Q... 
ue mcaneſt Spaniſh ſoldier, 


le Spaniſh officers, and the people bowed : 


_— 


But an accident happened, which very much leſ- 
ſened the eſteem, or rather dread, the Mexicans at 
firſt entertained of thele foreigners. It was this: 
One of the emperor's generals, levying the annual tax 
impoſed on the vailal princes in that part of the coun- 
try, which lay in the neighbourhood of the Spaniſh 
garriſon of Verk Cruz, theſe caciques, who had 
thrown off their ſubjection to the Mexican empire, 
and entered into an alliance with the Spaniards, ap- 
plied themſelves to John de Eſcalante, governor of 
Vera Cruz, for protection; who thereupon marched 
out of that fortreſs, with 40 Spaniards, and g or 
4000 confederate Indians, to their affiſtance; and 
though he had the good fortune to defeat the Mexi— 
can general, yet one of the Spamards was killed, and 
his head ſent up to the court; and the governor, 
with five or {iz more of his garriſon, were mortally 
wounded. This news being brought to Cortez, 


gare him great uncaſineſs; and the more, becauſe 


he was informed, by the confederate Indians, that 
the Mexicans were conſulting how to drive him out 
of their territories, which they did not apprehend to 
be impraQticable ſince the engagement near Vera 
Cruz. The Spaniſh general, therefore, finding it 
impoſſible to maintain his authority among the In- 
dians any longer, without entering on ſome action 
that might give them freſh cauſe of aſtoniſhment, 
and recover that reputation they ſeemed to have loſt 
by that unfortunate accident, reſolved to ſeize the 
perſon of Montezuma, and bring him priſoner to 
his quarters; and accordingly, at an hour when the 
Spaniards were uſed to pay their court to that prince, 
Cn, having given orders for his men to arm 
themſelves without noiſe, and poſſeſs themſelves of al! 
the avenues leading to the palace, in ſmall parties, 
that no notice might be taken of jt, went to the 
Mexican _court, attended by feveral of his officers, 
and go ſoldiers, whoſe reſolution he could rely on, 
and being admitted to the emperor's preſence, he 
complained of the violation of the peace between 
them, by one of the Mexican generals falling upon 
his confederates, and afterwards killing a Spaniard 
he had taken in cool blood. To which Montezuma 
anſwered, „ That if any thing of that nature had 
been done, it was without his orders; and he was 
ready to make ſatisfaction for any injury that might 
have been done undeſignedly, either to the Spaniards 
or their allies.” But Cortez gave him to underſtand, 
that nothing would ſatisfy them but his ſurrendering 
himſelf into their hands, and reſiding with them in 

the palace aſſigned to the Spaniards for their quarters. 
his inſolent demand at firſt aſtoniſhed Monte- 
zuma, who remained for ſome time ſilent; but re- 
covering from his ſurpriſe, he ſaid, that princes of 
his rank were not accuſtomed to yield themſelves up 
to a priſon; nor would his ſubjeQs permit this, 
even if he ſhould forget his dignity ſo tar. Cortez 
anſwered, If he would go along with them volun- 
tarily, 
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tarily, they were not afraid of any oppolition his ſub— 


jects ſhould make; and they would treat him with all 
the regard due to his dignity : he might continue to 


exerciſe his authority as formerly, and no reſtraint 
ſhould be put on his actions; only, for their ſecurity, 
he inſiſted that the emperor ſhould reſide among 
them.“ 
into their hands, was given to underſtand, that if he 
would not, they would carry him off by force, or 
murder him it they were oppoſed; whereupon he 
ſubmitted ty do what he found it was impoflible to 
avoid; and gave orders to his officers to prepare for 
his removal” to the Spanith quarters, whither he went 
in the uſual ſtate, and voluntarily, to all appearance, 
except that he was attended by a company of Spa- 
niards, who ſurrounded his chair. 

The Indian monarch, as mult be eaſily ſuppoſed, 
was rendered very milerable by this indignity; and 
his ſervants, lamenting their emperor's hard fate, 
threw themſelves at his feet, endeavouring to caſe him 
of the weight of his fetters; and though, when he 
recovered from his firſt amazement, he began to ex- 
preſs fome impatience, yet, correcting himſelf, he 
acquieſced in his misfortunes, and waited the event, 
not without apprehenſions that there was a deſign 
againlt his life: but Cortez having ſeen his plan per- 
formed, by which he found he had {truck ſuch a 
terror into the Mexicans, that little was to be feared 
trom them, he returned to Montezuma's apartment, 
and ordered his fetters to be taken of; and, as ſome 
writers relate, he fell on his knees, and took them 
off with his own hands; for which favour the em- 
peror embraced and thanked him. But, what is ſtill 
more difficult to be believed, they aſſure us, that 
Cortez gave the emperor leave to return to his pa- 
lace, and that he refuſed the offer out of regard to 
the Spaniards; telling them, he knew very well that 
as ſoon as he was put out of their power, his ſub- 
jects would preſs him to take up arms againſt them, 
to revenge the wrongs he had ſuffered : nay, the Spa- 
nith hiſtorians poſitively afirm, that, notwithſtand- 
ing all the injuries and indignities they had offered 
to Montezuma, he expreſſed a more than ordinary 
friendſhip and regard for them, preferring their intereſt 
to that of his own ſubjects. 


The Spaniſh hiitorian, De Solis, relates, that Cor- 


tez gave Montezuma leave to go whither he pleaſed, 
which he ſeems to contradict in a very few lines after- 
wards : for he tells us, when that prince only deſired 
to perform his devotions in one of his temples, it 
was granted upon certain conditions, namely, that he 
ſhould give his royal word to return to the Spaniſh 
quarters again, and from that day aboliſh human ſa— 
crifices 3 and we make no doubt but they inſiſted on 
a third, viz. that ke {ſhould take a guard of Spaniards 
with him; for they 
Spanzards actually attended him to the temple, which 
they could do with no other view than that of ſe- 


Montezuma, ſtill refuling to put himſelf |] 


acknowledge that a body of 
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curing their priſoner: though De Solis. 


it was at the requeſt of Montezuma thay 
with him: nor did he ever go abroad wi 
Spaniſh guard, or without aſking” leaye #0 
or ever lay one night out of their quarizr, 
own confeſſion; which they would hays y 
purely to choice, and his affection to the * 
who had put ſuch indignities upon him. NN 
that Cortez was now become his prime of 
that all poſts of honour or prokit were hi 
him and his principal officers, who were cout 
the Mexican nobility, when they ſaw that u 
or preferments could be had but by their j 
which poilibly might be true; but ſurely it 
more probable that Montezuma was influence 
by his fears than his affetion for the W 
And we may oblerve from hence, that, withal 
advantages, Cortez, and his Spaniards, mix 
eſtabliſhed their power upon fuch a found 
could not eaſily have been overthrown, witho 
a deluge of blood as they ſpilt afterwards, if( 
had been as able a politician as he was a ſold 
if his benevolence and humanity had ec 
cruelty and avarice. 

Cortez ſeems to have left ſcarce any m 
tried for his ſecurity and eſtabliſhment but th 
cipal, namely, gaining the affections of the! 
and winning them over to his party, as wel 
the Chriſtian religion, by acts of generolity 
neficence. He was ſo careful of himlcli, 
cauſed ſome brigantines to be built on the 
Mexico, whereby he entirely commanded tix 
and the cauſeways leading to the city ; and 
ſame time he increaſed his reputation with tte 
cans by the artful management of thoſe rell 
the Indians were, at this time, ignorant dl 
of ſails and rudders. 

About this time, Don Diego Velaſques g 
of Cuba, being informed that Cortez had ml 
great ſucceſs in Mexico, and was endeavol 
render himſelf independent of him, declared 
rebel, and ſent Pamphilio de Narvacz, 8 
men, to reduce him, and take upon him t 
mand of the Spaniſh forces in Mexico. Wix 
Cortez leaving a garriſon in the city of 
and confining Montezuma there, marches 
Narvaez his rival, ſurpriſed him in the Mg 
made him priſoner, and fo corrupted wy 
the troops that came over with Nn 5 
preſents he made them, that they agte- 1 
tez. Thus reinforced, he returned to 
Mexico again; and now 1magining himle 

jre by force 
enough to ſubdue that empire ke un 
courting Montezuma or his ſubjects, 1 
monarch with great contempt. But een 
nith hiſtorians obſerve, that in this he oh 
very great error: for had the general, 01 
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with that emperor and his nobility, 


t a treaty. | 
bold have yielded to almoſt any terms ; and he 


ure gained the dominion of that empire, for 


vol Spain, his malter, without any bloodſhed. 
* too much clated with ſucceſs to think of 
K afures. On the contrary, he reſolved to give 
bricans all manner of provocations, and even 
them deſperate, that he might have a colour 
troy them, and ſeize all their poſſeſſions, whe- 
ads or treaſure, He found a garriſon of 80 
ds able to repel the whole force of Mexico; 
id not doubt, now he ſaw himſelf at the 
f 1100 Spaniſh horſe and foot, with a multi- 
lf confederate Indians, he ſhould be able, by 
to reduce the Mexicans, and make ſlaves of 


Cortez was near paying very dear for his pre- 
n; for ſending out a detachment of 400 Spa- 
and confederate Indians in ſearch of the enemy, 
ere retired to the furtheſt part of the city, they 
rounded, and in danger of having their retreat 
and he himſelf, with the reſt of his troops, 
arowly eſcaped being ſtarved, or cut in pieces; 
> Mexicans, rendered brave by their deſpair, 
not afraid to attack Cortez in his quarters, 
detended by a numerous garrifon, and a train 
ery; and when, at any time, he made a ſally, 
d intrenchments in the ſtreets, and the bridges 
down, which rendered his cavalry, in a man- 
les; and though he uſually came off victo-— 
de found he had committed a very great error in 
p himſelf up in Mexico, from whence it was al- 
poſſible to make his retreat, and where he found 
jacticable to fetch in proviſions; the enemy being 
of all the cauſe.%ays that led to the town, and 
Ihe boats upon the lake; ſo that if his people 
ot deſtroyed by, the continual attacks of the 
cy mult certainly, in a ſhort time, be re- 
dy famine. In this diſtreſs, Cortez thought fit 
our a feconciliation with Montezuma, and 
le of the authority he ſtill retained among his 
to induce them to lay down their arms, and 
lhe Spaniards to march out of Mexico, which, 
jrelumed, they would readily have come into, 
micht get rid of a people ſo much dreaded, 
8 hated, by them. 
_ er being propoſed and agreed 
0 8 on the battlements of the 
hy 3 the Mexican nobility advancing 
en 8 re he would make them, the 
. . mperor made a fpeech to his 
3 9 ra! reprimanded them for 
dn Prog 15 1s leave, though it was with 
that he NF.” 2 ie liberty of their prince, de— 
5. F no manner of 
thought Wer 0 the Spaniards from choice; 
8 cbliged to ſhew the Spaniards 
dun 0! the reſpect they had always 


—— 
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paid him, and out of duty to the prince that had ſent 
them; that their embaſſy being diſpatched, he was 
about to diſmiſs theſe foreigners from his court, and 
deſired his ſubjects would lay down their arms, and 
not interrupt their march, and he would readily par- 
don their having taking up arins; or to that effect. 

This ſpeech was but little regarded by the Mexi- 
cans, who knew that whatever their emperor's words 
were, they were put into his mouth by the Spaniards, 
whoſe prifoner he was, and tended only to procure 
them a ſafe retreat; and they were ſenſible, if they 
loſt the advantage they had, they muſt never expect 
ſuch another opportunity of getting rid of theſe un- 
welcome gueſts. They had them now cooped up in 
this fortreſs, where no relief could be bronght them, 
and from whence it was ſcarce poſlible for them to 
retreat, if the Mexicans. broke down the bridges and 
cauſeways upon the lake, and made ſuch ditches and 
trenches in the ſtreets, as the Spaniards themſelves 
had taught them; but foreſaw, if ever their enemies 
got over the lake again, they might not only receive 
freſh reinforcements from Spain and their Indian 
allies, but they muſt engage them to great diſadvan- 
tage in their open country, having nothing to oppoſe 
their horſe and artillery. The Mexicans reſolved, 
therefore, not to conſent to a ceſſation of arms, but 
rejected the overture with diſdain, as being framed 
only to give their mortal enemies an opportunity of 
eſcaping out of their hands, and reinforcing them- 
ſelves to the deſtruction of their country; and they 
were ſo enraged at the overture, that they ſhot at 
their emperor for making it to them, and mortally 
wounded him. 

The Spaniard, finding the Mexicans were not to 
be amuſed with inſidious propoſals, from what hand 
ſocver they came; that his proviſions were almoſt 
ſpent, and that it would be impracticable to make his 
retreat in the day-time ; refolved to attempt it in the 
dark night. Having divided the treaſure, therefore, 
amongſt his men, with which they were pretty well 
loaded, for it amounted to an immenſe ſum, he iflxed 
out of his quarters at midnight, the weather being 
extremely tempeſtuous, whereby his march was for 
ſome time concealed ; but he had not advanced a mile 
upon the cauſeway before he found himſelf attacked 
on every fide by the Mexicans, both by land and wa- 
ter, the lake being filled with their canoes or boats; 
and as they had broken down the bridges, and cut 
the cauſeways through in ſeveral places, the Spaniards 
were in great danger of being entirely cut off. Cor- 
tez, indeed, had foreſeen this, and provided a porta- 
ble bridge to paſs the breaches in the cauſeway, which 
was of great ufe to him in ſeveral places: but the 
Indians found means to deſtroy this bridge before the 
were all paſſed over, and their. rear-guard, conſiſting 
of 2 or 300 Spaniards, and 1000 contederate In hans, 
were cut in pieces. They allo loſt their artillery, 
priſoners, baggage, and treaſure, with 46 horſes. Cor- 
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tez, however, with the beſt part of his force, broke 
through the Indians, and eſcaped to the other ſide of 
the - Some impute this loſs to the avarice of his 
ſoldiers, who were ſo loaded with gold and ſilver, that 
they could ſcarce make uſe of their arms; and poſſi- 
bly there may be ſome truth in it: but we believe 
every one who conſiders his circumſtances, muſt be 
of opinion, that he was very fortunate in eſcaping 
ſo well. Had the enemy provided a body of forces 
to oppoſe him on the further fide of the lake, he 
mult inevitably have periſhed ; but they did not ex- 
pect his ſallying out ſo ſuddenly, eſpecially in that 
tempeſtuous leaſon, and were not, therefore, provided 
to attack him. | 

The Spaniſh hiſtorian endeavours to give us a par- 
ticular account of this action, admires the valour and 
conduct of Cortez and his officers, and informs us how 
every one diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this memorable re- 
ticat. He proceeds to inform us, that they arrived 
juſt as it was day-light on firm land, and thought 
themſelves very happy that there was no ariny to op— 

oſe them there, and that they were purſued no fur- 
ther, tili they had time to form and recover themſelves 
from their conſternation. 

This good fortune, it ſeems, was owing to the 
compaſſion the Mexicans expreſſed for the two ſons 
of Montezuma, and ſeveral princes of the royal 
blood, whom they found flaughtered among the Spa- 
niards, when the day-light appeared. The Mexicans 
relate that Montezuma himſelt was of this number ; 
and that the Spaniards murdered both him and his 
ſons, when they found they could not carry them off. 
The Spaniards, on the other hand, ſay, that Mon- 
tezuma was killed before by the arrows of the Mexi- 
cans; and that the princes, alſo, were accidentally 
killed in the engagement while it was dark, as 
they could not diſtinguiſh friends from foes. But 
however that was, it is agreed that the princes were 
found dead, pierced through with many wounds ; and 
the Mexicans deferred the purſuit of the Spaniards, 
to ſolemnize the obſequies of thoſe two princes, or 
of Montezuma himſelf, To which piece of piety, 
Cortez and the Spaniards, who were left alive, in a 
great meaſure owed their ſafety, 

The Spanith forces having halted ſome time to refreſh 
themſelves, and take care of their wounded men, con- 
tinued their march towards Tlaſcala, the country of 
their faithful allies and confederates : but they had 
not advanced many leagues before they were again 
overtaken, and attacked by the Mexicans, at a tice 
when they were ſo fatigued and haraſſed, that had 
not Cortez taken poſſeſſion of a temple, that very for- 
tunately lay in his way, he would have found it dif— 
ficult to have repulſed the enemy. But the Mexicans, 
finding they could make no Impreſſion on the Spa- 
niards, as they Jay intrenched within thoſe walls, 
thought fit to found a retreat. However, Cortez 


apprehending he ſhould be diſtreſſed here for want 
8 


carried by the Mexican general, who was (urn 


* * 4 


of proviſions, began his march again at nid 

great filence, in hopes to have got the ys 
enemy ſo far, that he ſhould have reached l. 
calan territories before they could haye over K 
but, to his great ſurpriſe, being artiyeg i 
of a very high mountain, he diſcovers h 
forces of the Mexicans, conſiſting of 99, 
drawn up in battalia in the valley of Otuny, | 
which it was neceſſary to paſs, in his wy 
cala; whereupon Cortez made only this ji 
to his officers, * We muſt either die or * 
and finding an uncommon ardour in his f 
engage, he immediately led them on, 

The fight was, for ſome time, bloody and d 
and Cortez, apprehending his men would be 
out by the continual ſupplies of freſh fore 
the Indians poured in upon him, gave a fh 
turn to the battle, by attacking the imperial 


10) 


the nobility ; for having routed them, killed | 
neral, and taken the ſtandard, the relt of thei 
turned their backs and fled, and were purlu 
incredible ſlaughter by the Spaniards and t 
dian allies, who made themſelves ample amen 
the ſpoils of the enemy, for the treaſure they} 
retiring from the city of Mexico. Cortez 0 
it neceſſary to cultivate a good underſtanding 
caciques and princes of the country, and tot 
troops into his ſervice; and made himſeli n 
ſuch poſts as might be of moſt advantage to 
reducing the city of Mexico; and as he cou! 
proach it by land, but on the cauſeways, N. 
brigantines and floops, whereby he becamen 
the navigation of the lake, and then att 
town by water as well as vn the land de 
about 1000 Spaniards in his army, aud 299 
dian allies. He took the city by ſtorm 00 
of Augult 1321. One hundred thouſantN 
periſhed in the defence of the city; and (NS 
was attended with the ſubmiſſion of moli ot 
bouring provinces, who conſented to ac 
themſelves the ſubjects to the king of Spain 
emperor Charles V.) 4 

The city of Mexico being thus reducth 
diſtributed the plunder among his ſoldiers, 0 
only a fifth, with the moſt remarkable curi 
the king, which he ſent to Spain Dy ſome al 
cipal officers, together with an r 2 
queſt, and the ſtate of that country, de 111 
jeſty would confirm the magiſtrates he 1 
to govern it, with the grants of the vr. 
and Indian ſlaves he had made, to his 2 
the rich jewels Cortez ſent to the ebe 
there was a fine emerald, of 2 Py”. bg 
large as the palm of a man's hand £ i A 
a noble ſet of gold and filver veſſels; . 
caſt in gold and ſilver, viz. bealts, 


birds, 0 
. danth 4 
and fiowers ; bracelets, rings, pen 
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a> veſtments of their prieits, furs, and fea- 


jous colours. | 
3 requeſted his Imperial Majeſty to ſend 
ons qualified to ſurvey the country, that it 
de improved to the beſt advantage, with the 
for the converſion of the peo- 


miſſionaries 
+ cattle, with ſeeds and plants to improve 


: but, it is ſaid, he provided particularly 
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or plate and jewels; ſome of their againſt the ſending over phyſicians or lawyers. What 


couid have been his resſon againſt ſending phyſicians, 
is not eaſy to be conceived ; but he had certainly all 
the reaſon in the world to defire that neither laws or 
lawyers ſhould be admitted there, having determined 
to treat the natives as flaves, and ſeize both their per- 
ſons and poſſeſſions, and, indeed, to uſurp an arbitrary 
dominion over both Spaniards and Indians in the 


New World. 
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A FIRMA, ox CAS TILLA 
DEL ORO. 


Boundaries, Diviſions, Bays, Harbours, Capes, 
we, Soil, Vegetable Produce, Animals, Fiſh, Na- 
L Commerce, and Government. 


E province of Terra Firma is ſituated between 
he equator and 12 deg. north lat. and between 
da deg. of welt long. being about 1400 miles 
b, and 700 in breadth. It is bounded on the 
dy a part of the Atlantic Ocean, called the 
ſa; on the ſouth by Peru and the country of 
hazons; on the ealt by Guiana; and on the 
Old Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. It is di- 
8 in the following table: 


ONS. SUBDIVISIONS, CHrtr Towns. 
Terra Firma b 
* 
| Proper, or Porto Bello, | 
| Panama. 


| Darien..... 


8 Cartha 1 | co 
Dito 8. 0 Carthagena. 


Rio de la Hache. Rio de la Hache. 


ing from the ſky with ſuch violence as if a 


New Andaluſia, 
C 


8 Thomas. 


Dividon J New Granada . . Santa Fe de Bagota. 
OPAYAN. . . . . Popayan. 


line which f 
of New 8 : 


and 8 
roſs th 


Meltward 


-parates Terra Firma from the 
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This boundary is ; 


n, a tew leagues | 


douth America. 
e iſthmus of Darie 


of Porto Bello and Panama, 
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croſſes the iſthmus in its narroweſt part, which is 
not here above ſixty miles in breadth, 

The chief bays in Terra Firma are thoſe of Pa- 
nama and St. Michael, both in the South Sea. In 
the North Sea are the bays of Porto Bello, Sino, Car- 
thagena, Maracaiba, Guiara, and Curiaco, together 
with the gulfs of Darien, Venezuela, Trieſto, and 
Paria. 

The principal harbours are thoſe of Porto Bello and 
Carthagena. * 

The capes moſt worthy of notice are, Cape del 
Agua, de Vela, Conquibacao, Cabelo, Blanco, Ga- 
lera, Three Points, Naſſau, Sambles Point, Point 
Canoa, and Swart Point. 

The climate is neither pleaſant nor healthy; the 
inhabitants, one part of the year, being ſcorched by 
the molt intenſe and burning heat, and the other 
almoſt drowned with perpetual floods of rain, pour- 
general 
deluge was to enſue. | 

In ſo large a tract of country, the ſoil muſt neceſſa- 
rily vary. Accordingly, in ſome parts; it is a barren 
ſand, or drowned mangrove land, that will ſcarce 
produce any kind of grain; in others, it yields Indian 


corn, balms, gums, and drugs, almolt all manner of 


fruits, as well of Old as of New Spain, ſugax, to- 
bacco, Brazil wood, and ſeveral kind of dyeing woods; 
a variety of precious ſtones, particularly emeralds and 
ſapphires ; veniſon, and other game. The plantations 
of cacao, or chocolate nuts, in the diſtrit of Carac- 
cas, are eſteemed the beſt in America. The trees, 
moſt remarkable for their dimenſions, are, the cedar, 
the maria, and balſam-tree. The manchineel tree is 
very remarkable: it bears a fruit reſembling an apple, 
but which, under this ſpecious appearance, contains 
the moſt ſubtle poiſon, againſt which common oil is 
found to be the beſt antidote, Such 1s the malignity 
of this tree, that ſhould a perſon only ſleep under it, 
he would find his body all ſwelled, and racked with 
the ſevereſt tortures. The beaſts, from inſtinct alone, 


avoid it. 
'The 
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The mountains abound-with tygers, and, according | better fort are made of embroidered” tug, Th 
to lome, with lions, and great numbers of other wild 


bealts. Among the animals peculiar to this country, 
tie molt remarkable is the Sloth, or, as it is called 
by way of deriſton, the Swift Peter. It bears fome 
reſemblance to an ordinary monkey in ſhape and ſize, 
but is of a molt wretched appearance, with its bare 
hams and feet, and its ſkin all over corrugated. 
{ſtands in no need of either chain or hutch, never ſtirring, 
unleſs compelled by hunger, and is ſaid to be ſeveral 
minutes in moving one of his legs, and blows do not 
make him mend his pace. When he moves, every 
effort is attended with ſuch plaintive and difagree- 
able cries, as excites at once pity and diſyuſt. The 
whole defence of this wretched creature conſiſts in this 
cry; for on the firſt hoſtile approach he naturally puts 
himſelf in motion, which is always accompanied with 
diſguſtful howling, ſo that his purſuer flies much 
more ſpeedily in his turn, to be beyond the reach of 
the horrid noiſe he makes. This animal, when he 
finds no wild fruits on the ground, looks out with 
a great deal of pains for a tree well loaded, which he 
aſcends with a great deal of uneaſineſs, moving ſlowly, 
crying, and {topping by turns, Having at length 
mounted the tree, he plucks off all the fruit, and 
throws it on the ground, to ſave himſelf ſuch ano- 


ther troubleſome journey, and rather than undergo the 


fatiguing labour of coming down again, he wraps 
himfelf together in a bunch, and with a ſhriek drops 
to the ground. Other ſpecies of monkeys are very 
numerous in theſe countries ; they keep together 20 
or go in a herd, rambling over the woods, leaping 
from tree to tree, and if they meet with a ſingle per- 
ſon, he is in danger of being torn to pieces by them; 
it not, they chatter, and make a frightful noiſe, throw- 
ing things at him; they hang themſelves by the tail 
on the boughs, and ſeem to threaten him all the way 
he paſſes, but they uſually ſcamper away, when they 
ſee two or three people together. Many of the ani- 
mals of North-America, already deſcribed, are found 
in theſe fouthern parts. : 

The rivers, ſeas, and Jakes, teem with fiſh, and 
alſo with alligators; and the bowels of the earth 
were once furniſhed with the richeſt treaſures, now 
almoſt exhauſted. The ſame may be ſaid of peart 
fiſheries on the coaſt, which are far from being ſo 
profitable now as formerly. 

The natives of Terra Firma are bold and warlike, 
and as they have almolt impregnable and inacceilible 


forirefles, and bear an inveterate hatred to the 5pa- 


niards, they never have been, and it is probable never 
will be, entirely ſubdued, They have lank, coarſe, 
long black hair. Their natural complexion is a cop- 
per colour. The inhabitants are differently dreſſed, 
according to the Spanita fathion. The men wear a 
caſſock without folds, deſcending to the knees, a large 
cape, and lieeves open at both ſides; it has button- 
holes, and two rows of buttons. The habits of the 
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country, but in make it differs not ſrom y 
The Indians of diſtinction are ſingular, in I 
kind of trowſers of white cotton, which 1 
from the waiſt to the middle of the leg. Thel 
wear the Fuldelin, a ſpecies of ſtays or * 
a ſhift which deſcends only to the waiſt; 40 
encloſes the upper part of the body, config 
ell and a half of that ſtuff; and their whole 
ornamented with rich laces. The dreſs of the 
ing women is not diſtinguiſhable from tha 
ladies, but by its inferior quality, the faſhion} 
the ſame. A mongrel, or Creole, is known \ 
ſuperiority of his habit and his ingenuity, Ti 
dian peaſant wears a bay maintle ;' and the © 
native Indian, a piece of ſackcloth faſtenad a 
ſhoulders by two pins. | 
The commerce of this country is chicly g 
on from the ports of Panama, Carthagena, ad| 
Bello, which are three of the molt conſiderable 
in Spaniſh America, and each containing ſerenl 
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ſand inhabitants. Three annual fairs, for! ** 
American, and European commodities are hel $ vs 
It is no 


Among the natural merchandiſe of Tem 
the pearls found on the coalt, particularly int 
of Panama, are not the leaſt conſiderable. 1 
menſe number of negro flaves are employed i 
ing for theſe, and their dexterity in this occupy 
very ſurpriſing. "This kind of fiſhing is of gt 


ral are 
By 
ſea, or 


re ſubt 


oderate 


vantage to the inhabitants of all the illanG _”" 
bay, ſince every one of theſe negro-divers 50 _ "hy 
to deliver to his maſter daily a certain num 4 
pearls. They are ſometimes, however, devol = 
tilh, particularly the ſharks, while they die * | 
bottom, or are ccuſhed againſt the thclves GE. | 100 
rocks. | 
The government of Terra Firma is on e | ou 
footing with that of Mexico. The governord * 
Bello, who always belongs to the army, 8 2 
nate to the preſident of Panama, which 18 0 
tal town, whither all the treaſures of gold and "xy 
with other rich merchandiſe from all parts 0 _ 
and Chili, are brought, and lodged iu ſtore * theſe 
till they can be tranſported to Europe. n wild, 
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by the Pacific Ocean on the welt. 
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PROVINCES. CHE TowNs., 


[0NS» 
ifion . Quit0- « » +» - *** Quito, Payta. 
Brilon. Lima, or Los Reyes Lima, Cuſco, & Callao. 


ifion.. . Los Charcos - Potoſi, Porco. 

Pacific Ocean, or South Sea, borders on Peru. 
fincipal bays and harbours are Payta, Mala- 
Cuanchaio, Coſma, Vermeio, Guara, Ylo, Arica, 
lab, the port-town to Lima. The rivers are, 
la, or Cagdaleira, Oronoque, Amazon, and 
which riſe in the Andes, as do likewiſe many 
which fall into the Pacific Ocean, between 
ator and eight deg. ſouth lat. The water 
of the rivers is as red as blood; others, in 
urſe, turn whatever they touch, or pals over, 
ine; and here are fountains of liquid matter, 
Coppey, reſembling pitch and tar, and uſed 
t purpole by the ſeamen. EN b 
uch this country is ſituated within the torrid 
t is not ſo prodigiouſly hot as tropical countries 
ral are, and in ſome parts the cold is even 
By the elevation of Peru above the ſurface 
ſea, or rather of the whole earth, the winds 
dre ſubtle, congelation more natural, and the 
oderated, "The ſky too, which is almoit con- 
corered with clouds, ſhields them from the 
nys of the fun ; but what is remarkable, it 


Indly dew that falls every night, and refrethes 
petable creation ſufficiently, fo as to produce in 
Paces the greateſt fertility; but near Quito 
we lometimes very heavy rains, attended by 
IL ſtorms of thunder and lightning; earthquakes 
d frequent, and ſometimes very deſtructive in 
try, The foil, in the inland parts of Peru, 
| the banks of rivers, is uſually very fertile, but 
de ſea coalts it is a barren ſand. 
quantities of cattle were 
Is into Peru, when they took poſſeſſion of that 
; thele are now fo amazingly increaſed, that 
i wild, and are hunted like game. There are 
d bealts, and thoſe not very fierce or dangerous; 
. remarkable animals are the Peruvian 
Ile lamas, and the vicunnas. The lama in 
r relembles the camel, as in the hape 
3 2 ſome other parts; but has no 
ll. _ and cloven-footed. Its upper 
H bit gh . hare, through which, when 
a 3 ot venomous juice, that in- 
3 N Ch it falls. The wool with 
4 3 different colours, but uſually 
as uf om > are naturally docile, ſo that 
mM as beaſts of burden, and they 
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erer rains here, which defect is ſupplied by a 


imported by the 


| 


| cendors, and zumbadors or hummers. 
is prodigiouſly large and ſtrong, and in colour and ap- 


will carry any load under a hundred weight. Formerly 
they uſed to eat their fleſh, and ſtill continue to make 
that uſe of ſuch as are paſt their labour, eſteeming it 
preferable to mutton. he vicunna reſembles the 
lama in ſhape, but is ſmaller, and its wool ſhorter and 
fhner. It is brown all over the body except the belly, 
which is whitiſh. In this creature is found the be- 


Zoar- ſtone, eſteemed a ſpecific againſt poiſons. 


The moſt remarkable birds found in Peru are the 
The cendor 


pearance reſembles the bird called galinazo, and, 
like that, is exceedingly carnivorous, frequently ſeizing 
the lambs as they are feeding on the heath, and flying 
away with them. The ſtrength of this bird is fo 
great, that it will ſometimes knock down with its 
wing the man who approaches to kill it: their wings 


alſo ſerve them as a ſhield, by which they ward off 


blows aimed at them. The zumbador, or hummer, 
is a bird peculiar to the mountainous deſerts of Peru. 
They are ſeldom ſeen, though frequently heard, both 
by their ſinging, and a ſtrange humming made in the 
air by the rapidity of their flight, which, when near, 
cauſes a noiſe equal to that of a rocket. The inſects 
found in Peru are muſquitoes in prodigious numbers, 
miguas, and ſeveral others equally venomous : alſo a 
variety of beautiful butterflies; and that valuable 


article in the commerce of this country, the cochineal, 


formerly ſuppoſed to be the fruit or ſeed of a plant, but 
is now proved to be an inſect; as hereafter deſcribed. 
The vegetable productions are, plenty of European 
corn, maize, caſſava, and other roots; pine-apples, 
melons, grapes, from which the Peruvians make ex- 
cellent wine and brandy, guavoes, patolas, bananas, 
tamarinds, olives, and figs ; ſeyeral forts of gums and 
drugs, as ſarſaparilla, dragons blood, balſam of Tolu 
and Peru, ſome rhubarb, ſtorax, and guaiacum. Amon 
their foreſt-trees the moſt valuable is that which yields 
the quinquina, or Jeſuits bark. It is about the fize 
of a common cherry-tree ; the leaves are round and 


| indented, and it bears a long reddiſh flower, from 


whence ariſes a pod containing a kernel reſembling 
an almond ; but neither the kernel nor the fruit have 


the lame virtue as the bark, which is an efficacious 
medicine in intermitting fevers, and various other 
In the plains of Truxillo there is a tree 
which bears twenty or thirty flowers, all of them dif- 


dHorders. 


ferent, and of divers colours, hanging together like a 
bunch of grapes. 
utmoſt uſe to the inhabitants, as it ſupplies them 
with honey, vinegar, and drink. The ſtalks and leaves 
are not only good to eat, but may be wrought like. 
hemp ; and from them they make a thread called 
pica. The wood is fit for covering houſes; the 


rickles or thorns, with which it abounds, ſerves for 
needles, and the fruit has all the qualities of ſoap. 


Guinea or Cayenne pepper, is produced in the greateſt 


abundance in the vale of Arica, a diſtrict in the 


51. ſouthern 


Another, called maguey, is of the 
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fouthern parts, from whence they export it annually 
to the value of ſix hundred thouſand crowns. | 

That valuable article of the commerce of this coun- 
try, cochineal, formerly ſuppoſed to be the fruit or 
ſeed of ſome particular plant, but now aſcertained 
to be an inſect; it is bred on a plant called Opuntia, 
or Prickly Pear, which conſiſts whoily of thick ſuccu- 
lent oval leaves joined end to end, and ſpreading out 
on the ſides in various ramifications. The flower is 
large, and the fruit reſembles a fig; this is full of a 
crimſon juice, and to this juice the cochineal owes its 
colour. When the rainy ſeaſons come on, thoſe who 
cultivate this plant cut off the heads which abound 
molt with ſuch inſects as are not arrived at their full 
growth, and preſerve them very carefully from the 
weather and al] other injuries. "Theſe branches, though 
ſeparated from their parent itock, preſerve their juices 
for a long time, and this enables the inſect not only to 
live till the rains are over, but to grow to its. full ſize, 
and be in readineſs to bring forth its young as ſoon as 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon is paſt. When this time 
comes on, they are brought out, and placed upon the 
proper plants, diſpoſed in little neſts of ſome moſly 
ſubſtance. By the enlivening influence of the freſh 
air, they bring forth in three or four days at furtheſt, 
when the young, ſcarce bigger than a mite, run about 
with wondertul celerity, and the whole plantation is 
immediately filled. What is ſingular, this animal, 
ſo lively in its infancy, quickly loſes all its activity, 
and, attaching itſelf to the leaſt expoſed, and moſt 
ſucculent, part of the leaf, clings there without ever 
moving. It is alſo remarkable, that it does not, at 
leaſt in any viſible manner, injure the plant, but ex- 
tracts its nouriſhment by means of its proboſcis, 
through the fine teguments of the leaves. The males, 
of this ſpecies of inſect, differ greatly from the fe- 
males, than which they are ſmaller. The males, in 
fact, are of no value, the females only being gathered 
for uſe. The value of the drug chietly conſiſts in the 
method of killing and drying the infect. The firſt is, 
by dipping the baſket, into which they are gathered, 
into boiling water, and afterwards drying them in the 
ſun; the lecond, by drying them in ovens ; and the 
third, by drying them on cakes of maize, which are 
baked upon flat ſtones. The laſt is the worſt kind. 
One admirable quality of this drug is, that, though it 
belongs to the animal creation, it never decays. With- 
out any other care than having been put into a box, 
ſome 6s been known to keep 60, and even an 100 

ars, and retain their quality. It is uſed in dyeing 
all the ſeveral kinds of the fineſt ſcarlet, crimſon, and 
purple. 

In the northern parts, not far from Lima, there 
are many gold mines; and filver is produced in great 
abundance in various provinces; but the old mines 
are conltantly decaying, and new ones daily opened. 
The towns thiſt with the mines. That of Potoſi, 
when firſt worked at an caſy expence, contained 
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| 90,000 ſouls, Spaniards and Ind 
latter were fix to one; but the 
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ans, of Whit 


mi * 
dug very deep, the ſilver is not ſo eaſily bu 


Lima, the capital of Peru, and of the whale 
empire, is ſituated in a fine valley, about oy 
from the ſea, in lat. 12 deg, 2 min. ful 
large, magnificent, populous, contains m. 
ſtructures, and is the reſidence of the view 
city is well watered by the river Rimac: and 
ſplendor of its inhabitants, the grandeur af. 
teſtivals, the extent of its commerce, and the . 
fulneſs of its climate, 15 ſuperior to all Other 00 
South-America. Theſe eminent advantages I 
ever conſiderably  overbalanced by the dre 
quakes which frequently happen here, and wi 
the inhabitants in perpetual apprehenſions d 
buried in the ruins of their own houſes: it 
than once been laid in ruins by theſe tem 
convulſions of nature, 
The laſt earthquake happened in the yea 
when Callao, the ſea-port of Lima, wx 8 
ſwallowed up, and three-fourths of the capit 
levelled with the ground. The deſtruction of 
was the moſt perfect and terrible that can 
ceived, one only of all the inhabitants ei 
he by a providence the moſt ſingular and extra 
imaginable. This man was on the fort vic 
looked the harbour, going to ſtrike the fig 
he perceived the ſea to retire to a conſiderable d 
and then ſwelling in a mountainous ware, f 
with irreſiſtible violence. The inhabitants m 


ndiſes 


on Act 


their houſes in the utmoſt terror and confult It is: 
heard a dreadful cry riſe from all parts of the as of t 
and immediately all was filent ; the ſea had ery ex 
overwhelmed the place, and buried it for en nts of 
boſom ; but the ſame wave which deſtroyed itt to dea] 
drove a little boat by the place where the n th on 
into which he threw himſelf, and was fart Here 
town, before this dreadful earthquake happend es are 
tained about 9g,000 inhabitants. But the d dour of 
did not ſtop here; for the concullions cal Peru h 
with ſhort intervals, for the ſpace of our! Eaft-Ir 
afterwards, in which time no leſs than 45 hmoditi 
had been felt, ſome of them no leſs violenth for e: 
ſirſt; ſo that it was computed 12,000 people f © On th 
ſome being ſwallowed up in the earth, , ae vent 
the ruins of their houſes and effects 1 8 that 
drowned by the waves of the ſea, which | hem, fi 
part of the neighbouring country under "I | holt eve 

This city, which extends two miles in 1 rae 
one and a quarter in breadth, contains ＋ the 
inhabitants, of whom the whites make * no trac 

art. Its wealth will be ſafſiciently dene, * a 
the following remarkable event: when 7 r me! 
the Duke de la Paladas made his ent * . 0 
in 1682, the inhabitants, to do bim % e 
the ſtreets to be paved with ingots of 11) 1 Mi. 
ing to ſeventeen millions ſterling: e a 
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| mention with aſtoniſhment the decorations of 
© ches with gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones, 
load and ornament even the walls. 

0, the capital of the empire of Peru before the 
of the Spaniards, and the ancient feat of the 


ſtands above 326 miles from Lima towards the 


en very large, magnificent, and popu- 

Ay on hi Pk aka Tmole of the Sun, 
was called Curiachanchi, and contained im- 
ches. The Incas reſided in a part of the 
the walls of which were incruſted with gold 

per, and the whole fortreſs was built of ſtones, 
that ſeveral oxen could hardly draw one of 
It is (till a conſiderable town, containing about 
inhabitants, three parts Indians. The air is 
ure and wholeſome, and the neighbouring 
very pleaſant and fruitful. Here are ſome 
Lures of bays and cotton cloth, and leather; 
| the adjacent mountains are gold and ſilver 


0, the capital of the province of the ſame 
is ſeated in a plealant valley, between two 
of high mountains. It is about a mile in 
and three quarters of a mile in breadth, and 
ſhop's ſee. There are ſeveral religious com- 
s, and two colleges, which are a ſort of uni- 
6, under the direction of the Jeſuits and Do- 
ns. It contains about 435,000 inhabitants, of 
one third are original Spaniards, 
ndiſes and commodities are exceeding dear, 
on account of the difficulty of bringing them 
It is the ſeat of the treaſurer of the Kingdom, 
as of the other officers. 
ery extenſive commerce is carried on by the 
its of Lima, who are immenſely rich; they 
to deal with all the quarters of the world, and 
h on their own accounts, and as factors for 
Here all the products of the ſouthern 
are Conveyed, in order to. be exchanged at 
bour of Lima for ſuch articles as the inhabi- 
Peru have occaſion for; the fleet from Europe, 
Eaſt-Indies, land at the ſame harbour ; where 
kmodities of Aſia, Europe, and America, are 
| 2 88 other. The merchants of Lima 
4 n what there is not an 
e which they lay up in warehouſes, 
d that they mult ſoon have an opportunity of 


£257 trading nation. There are in Cuſco 
" * 3 cotton, wool, and flax, which 
ho ug = of Peru with thoſe articles. 
, gp 1 uropean commodities, reſort to 
I "hs 3 where they are ſure of con- 
derce, cat none into ſilver. Another ſpecies 
A conſiſts: on by a let of people called 
* be exchanging coin, towards paying 

, Ns of the workmen, for ingots and 

"ace of filyer is wholly engroſſed by 


All ſorts of 


k 


: 3 
m, from the great communication they have | 


the crown. At Lima, there is a treaſury court, for 
receiving a fifth of the produce of the mines, and cer- 
tain taxes paid by the Indians, which belong to the 
ny of Spain. 

e inhabitants of Peru greatly reſemble thoſe of 
Mexico, only the former ſeem to be of a more liberal 
turn, and of greater ingenuity ; but they are equally 
deſtitute of all cultivation, and poſſeſs a moſt un- 
bounded ſhare of lazineſs and pride. 


The ſlavery of the Indians is, if poſſible, more ſe- 


vere than in other parts of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 


The magiſtrate and the prieſt devour their whole ſub- 
ſtance, and every Spaniard inſults them with impunity. 
The native Spaniard has alone all the lucrative offices, 
civil, eccleſiaſtical, and military. He deſpiſes the 
Creolian : the Creolian hates and envies the Spaniard : 
both contemn and maltreat the Indians, who, on their 
ſide, are not inſenſible of the indignities they ſuffer : 
even the Blacks are encouraged to trample on the 


Indians, and to conſider their intereſts as altogether op- 


poſite; whilſt the Indians, in their nominal freedom, 
look with an envious diſdain upon the ſlavery of the 
Negroes, which makes them their maſters. 

Peru is governed by a viceroy, who is abſolute ; 
but it being impoſſible for him to ſuperintend the 
whole extent of his government, he delegates a 
part of his authority to the ſeveral audiences and 
courts, eſtabliſhed at different places throughout his 
territories, 


— — 
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THIS country was diſcovered by a Spaniard called 
Vaſco Numez de Balbao, and no deſign was enter- 
tained of conquering it, till the concluſion of the war 
in Mexico, when the expedition was undertaken by 
three private perſons, viz. Pizarro, Almagro, and De 
Luque ; the two firit being officers, and the laſt an 
eccleſiaſtic. It was ſtipulated, that Pizarro ſhould 
command the embarkation ; that Almagro ſhould from 
time to time raiſe and fend him recruits: and, that 
De Luque ſhould remain at Panama, and Jay in am- 
munition and proviſions for the ſupport of the enter- 
prize: and they agreed to ſhare the profits ariſing by 
the expedition equally, after the emperor's fifth ſhould 
be deducted, | 

Pizarro met with many difhculties, in his firſt at- 


N tempt, from the croſs winds and currents; theſe, and 
the inceſſant rains that fell near the Equator, were 


ſuch diſcouragements, that all his men forſook him, 
and returned to Panama, except fourteen ; but Al- 
magro joining him with fome recruits, theſe two 
heroes determined to continue their courſe to the 
ſouthward, and having croiſed the bay of Panama, 
went on ſhore, expecting to have found a paſſage to 


Peru by land; but the country being overtiowed, or 
' encumbered by rocks, woods, and mountains, they 


Were 
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Belalcazar, to reinforce the new 
hael's, and to make head againſt 
in Quito, Belalcazar, there- 
Quito, made. himſelf maſter of 
«| city, and was in a fair way of reducing 
ce b ht that Don Pedro 
| when advice was brought 1 
nado was upon the coaſt of Peru with a con- 
de fleet, and landed 700 or 800 men, intending 
the government of Peru upon him, and expel 
| and Almagro from thence ; at which news, 
lo adventurers were thunderſtruck, appre- 
they ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed of all the ſpoils 
bad taken, and perhaps {ent priſoners tO Spain, 
an account of their murdering the late Inca 
, and maſſacring his people; they continued 
de to cultivate a good underſtanding with the 
of the ſouthern provinces, and treated the 
nd his ſubjects as their friends and allies, 
Ing to perform punctually whatever they had 
on; knowing how great an advantage it mult 
bare the country in their interelt, if they were 
| to contend with Alvarado for the poſſeſſion of 
hey, however, at length found means to bribe 
bo from the country, and to perſuade molt of 
owers to enter into their ſervice. 
ſe additional forces rendered the adventurers 
brmidable, when Almagro marched to Cuſco ; 
zarro founded the city of Lima, and other 
on the coaſt, Pizarro now, according to the 
the emperor, remained in poſſeſſion of Peru, 
Imagro made an expedition into Chili. AL 
advanced as far as the province of Charcas, 
aoues to the ſouthward of Cuſco, without 
with any thing to obſtruct his deſigns, that 
being all under the dominion of the inca, and 
ing him with proviſions as he went; but finding 
2 wretched barren country, and being ig— 
ol the rich mines it contained, he reſolved to 
further to the kingdom of Chili; though, had 
2 the invaluable mines of Potoſi were ſituated 
Karren Country, he would certainly have ſet up 
here, for in this mountain was afterwards 
ore her than any, or perhaps all the coun- 
me Old World produced at that time. 
eto Was now informed by the Indians, that 
F wo ways to approach the kingdom of 
a extremely diffcult and hazardous. The 
Hl dg of the mountains of the Andes, 
op i 5 0 5 this time (being winter) 
buld live rh 4 odd, and fo cold that no In- 
the ſhorteft ll 1 ot them, though this was 
IK 0 1 5 lp KM be performed ; 
MY would be * 5 IR IENner 1h 
ere 
pere averſe 0 . water; intimating 
led that over th "ne journey either way, but 
e mountains of the Andes: 


h Alma | 
bro, relolying to remove forward, took 


of Sebaſtian 
to St. Mic 
ian generals 


marching into 


w ”— 


the way of the mountains, as being the ſhorteſt, and 


more agreeable to the conſtitutions of his Europeans, 


than the ſcorching ſands; and having gathered what 


proviſions the country afforded, and laid it on the 


thoulders of the Indian porters, he began to afcend 
the hills; but had not advanced far before he found 
the ſnows ſo deep, that they were forced to dig their 
way through them, the Indians dying by hundreds 
with the intenſe cold: the Spaniards, alſo, were al- 
molt ſtarved, and many of them periflred with their 
horſes on thoſe mauntains, either by cold or want; 


and fome of the men, who eſcaped with their lives, 


loſt their fingers and toes. However, Almagro him- 
ſelf, with between 300 or 400 Spaniards, the inca 
Paulla, the high-prieſt, and about 3000 Indians, 
reached the other {ide of the meuntains, and came 
into a fine temperate and pleaſant country. The 
people of Chili preſented the Spaniards with many 


prelents; and Almagro penetrated into the country a 


conliderable way: but being informed, by the arrival 
of fome Spaniards from Europe, that the part allotted 
to him by the emperor, included Cuſco, he returned 
to Peru. 

Having ſuffered ſo much in their march over the 


mountains, the Spaniards and Peruvians returned by 


the way of the deſert, where the hard(hips they un- 
derwent were but little inferior to the former. 
the mean time the inca Manco Capac, obſerving that 
Pizarro only gave him the title of Inca, and that in 
reality he had very little command even in the capital 
city of Cuſco, where he reſided, put him in mind of 
his promiſe of reſtoring him to his empire, and per- 
forming the capitulations that had been agreed on 
between them ; but Pizarro put him off from time 
to time, telling him he muſt wait with patience till 
he heard that thoſe capitulations were ratified by his 


ſovereign the emperor, which he expected to receive' 


every day by his brother Ferdinando, and was going 
to Lima in hopes of meeting him there; defiring that 
the inca, during his abſence, would reſide in the 
caſtle, and not ſtir from thence. The inca finding 
they would make him priſoner by force, if he 
did not voluntarily fubmit to this confinement, dif- 
guiſed his refentinent, and immediately went to the. 
caſtle, | | 

The Indians were far from taking this impriſon— 
ment of their emperor patiently, and only waited for a 
favourable conjuncture to obtain his liberty; for Ferdi- 
nando Pizarro returning from Spain with his brother's 
new commiſſion, and the patent for the title of mar- 
quis, brought ſome orders with him that were not ac- 
ceptable to the marquis or his people; particularly he 
informed them, that the emperor expected they ſhould 
be accountable to him for all the treainre they had 
received as the ranſom of Atabilipa, his imperial 


majeſty alone being entitled to it, or at leaſt that they 


ſhould raiſe him a good round ſum, to be ſent over to 
Spain in lieu of it; but the marquis and his officers 
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long ſince ſpent in ſupporting the conqueſt, building 
towns, and planting colonies, to preſerve what they 
had gained, which would all redound to the honour 
and profit of his majeſty, who by that means was 
confirmed and eftablithed in the ſovereignty of that 
rich country. | 

Ferdinando hereupon deſired his brother would con- 
fer on him the government of the capital city of 
Caſco, and he did not doubt but he ſhould ſoon have 
it in his power to raiſe a {um of money to gratify 
the court of Spain; which the marquis conſenting to, 
his brother Ferdinando immediately repaired to his 
government of Cuſco; where obſerving that ſeveral 
officers had been greatly enriched by preſents Manco 
Inca had made them, in order to be kindly uſed, he 
applied himſelf alſo to the inca, giving him to un- 
Rn, that he would be reſtored to his dominions, 
and all his demands granted, if he could procure a 
conſiderable ſum for the court of Spain; and ſuffered 
the inca to come out of the caſtle to his palace in 
the city again, and to be treated with the honours of 
a ſovereign prince. Whereupon the inca ſent ex- 
preſſes to ſeveral parts of his dominions, directing 
them to bring their uſual tribute of gold and filver 
plate, as the molt probable means of delivering him 
from the hands of the Spaniards. The treaſures were 
brought, but the Spaniards ſtill deceived him, when he 
delivered himſelf by the following {tratagem. 

He pretended, that in the valley of Yarico great 
riches were hid, particularly a ſtatue of ſolid gold 
as big as life, but that none but himſelf could find 
out the place. Ferdinando Pizarro was deluded by 
this pretence, and ſuffered the inca to go to the valley 
wuh only a guard of Spaniards, from whom (as they 
did not luſpecck his deſign) he made his eſcape. Being 
at liberty, he raiſed three powerful armies, one being 
deſigned againſt Lima, the ſecond to attack Cuſco, 
and the third to cut off Almagro. The principal 
army, under the inca himſelf, attacked Cuſco with 
great fury, but were repulſed with terrible ſlaughter. 
After cutting off ſeveral detachments of Spaniards, 
the ſecond r army inveſted Lima, which not 
being able to take, they only blockaded; but the third 
army did not attack Almagro, who arriving before the 
walls of Cuſco, ſummoned Ferdinando Pizarro to ſur— 
render, Who refuſed; but the place was betrayed to 
Almagro by ſome of the garriſon, when the governor 
and another of the marquis of Pizarro's brothers were 
made priſoners. 

The marquis of Pizarro, not hearing from his 
brothers, ſent a ſtrong force to Cuſco- under the 
command of Don Alonzo: de Alvarado. 
Lerma was ordered allo to march with this detach- 


that the Indians had © 1 colel 
' Almagro was returned from Chili, Han Py 
Peter de | 
and Alonzo. priſoners; and, that 


ment as a private captain of a troop of hoff 
he was an older officer than Alvarado 2 h 
great ſervice in thoſe wars; which o bi i 
Lerma, that he, from this time, meditate | 
of the enterpriſe, as is ſuppoſed by the Spaniſh 
Alonzo de Alvarado continuing his march 3 
utmoſt diligence, molt of the Indians that 0 
to carry his baggage, amounting to upwards 0 
periſhed in the firſt part of the journey, either! 
intolerable fatigue, being loaded and dien 1 
their ſtrength, or ſtarved for want of food, © 
Almagro, having received intelligence tha 4 
was advancing to the city, ſent ſome Spill 
quality to him, to repreſent that Cuſco be 
his government, according to the diviſion they 
made of Peru, between him and the marqu 
Pizarro, and therefore adviſed him to retire 
again, till he and the marquis ſhould adjuſt the] 
of their reſpective governments: but Aland 
far from entertaining any pacific thoughts, 0 
made all the gentlemen priſoners that were { 
treat with him. Whereupon Almagro took the 
conſtituting Don Orgonnez his lieutenant-generl; 
having made a party of Alvarado's horſe priſonas 
derſtood by them, that great part of his troop 
better affected to him, than they were to the P 
particularly, he underſtood that Peter de Lem 
a great many of his friends, would delert Al 
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the firſt opportunity. He advanced therefore 4 th w 
as the bridge of Abancay, on the other lide pern 
Alvarado lay encamped, ſo that there was n cio 
a ſmall river that parted their forces; they ra d the 
quiet, however, without attempting to attat oble | 
other all day; but in the night time, Uy tion. 


fording the river, at the head of Almagrvs! 
ut Alvarado's forces into great confulion ; andy 
3 de Lerma, and the reſt of their friends 
means, an opportunity to join them, Aimagag 
an eaſy victory, with very little bloodſhed, 1 
Don Alonzo de Alvarado his priſoner; vil 
he returned in triumph to Cuſco. ; 
After the battle, Almagro marched with 5094 
horſe and foot, and ſome thouſand Indians 
the valley of Chinca on the ſea-coalt, taking W 
his. priſoner Ferdinando Pizarro ; but he bel.! 
Pizarro and Alonzo de Alvarado priſoners 09 
of Cuſco. 
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The marquis de Pizarro, in the mean unt 1 P 
no news from Alonzo, and imagining „ r 
might have poſſeſſed themſelves of the pa 
mountains, and thereby cut off his commu f ions 
that general, marched in perſon at the i E 
400 Spaniards, towards tne mountains, © welt, 
ligence ; and. after ſome days march, le Andes, 


raiſed the ſiege of Cul 


| al alt lk 
made his brottes f des, 


ſelf of that capital, and his other 


C H 
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was killed durin 
Wo two after he ha 
Feat of Don Alonzo de Alvarado. Whereupon 
. gt to retire to Lima, and ſortify himſelf 
Ff he ſhould receive a reinforcement of troops, 
0 expe Ned every day; and to divert Almagro 
aking the advantage of his preſent weakneſs, 
ting his brother to death, he diſpatched ſeveral 
ds of quality to attend him, and offer him any 
te ſhould inſiſt upon, to procure his brother's 
; Almagro was willing to treat, and an inter- 
Vith only twelve horſemen of a ſide was agreed, 
th ſo much treachery on Pizarro's ſide, that Al- 
with great difficulty eſcaped an ambuſcade laid 


net Pizarro, by various artifices, obtained the 
of his brothers, and then demanded not only 
but all the conqueſts in Peru. Almagro very 
ay rejected this unreaſonable requiſition, when 
immediately commenced between thoſe rivals; 
o was defcated and taken priſoner, and 
ſame time the city of Cuſco was loſt. The 
nate Almagro was afterwards cruelly put to 
dy his rival Pizarro; but the latter did not long 
him, being aſſaſſinated in his palace at Lima 
atural ſon of Almagro. Thus untimely fell 
o conquerors of Peru, by means of their own 
al enmity, of whom it is only neceſſary to ſay, 
th were equally poſſeſſed of courage, fortitude, 
mperance; but both were equally ambitious 
pacious, Almagro was the moit generous, 
d the moſt politic; the former poſſeſſed the 


oble ſentiments, but the latter had the greateſt 
tion, | 
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M Extent, Boundaries, Diviſions, Climate, Animals, 
ls, Cc. Chief Cities, Commerce, and Exports. 


IS country is ſituated between 12 and g7 deg. 
* lat. and 50 and 75 deg. welt long. being 
0500 miles in length, and 1000 in breadth, and 
ben. on the north; La Plata on the eaſt : 
* on the ſouth; and the Pacific Ocean, on 
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The Pacific Ocean, on the weſt, is the only ſea 
that borders upon Chili. The moſt noted rivers are, 
the Salado, or Salt River, Gacaſco, Caquimbo, Bohio, 
and the Baldivia; theſe fall into the Pacific Ocean, 
and are ſcarcely navigable but at their mouths. The 
5 bays, or harbours, are, Caſtro, Brewer's- 

aven, La Moucha, Copiapo, Baldivia, Coquimbo, 
Jata, Govanadore, Volupariſo, Santa Maria, Con- 
ception. 

The climate of Chili, conſidered in general, is one 
of the moſt delightful in the world, being a medium 
between the intenſe heats of the torrid, and the 
piercing colds of the frigid Zone. Along the coaſt of 
the Pacific Occan, they enjoy a fine temperate air, 
and a clear ſerene ſky molt part of the year; but 
ſometimes the winds that blow from the mountains, 
in winter, are exceedingly ſharp. "There are few 
places in this extenſive ceuntry where the ſoil is not 
exuberantly fertile, producing Indian and European 
corn, hemp, grapes, and other fruits ; ſome medicinal 
plants, and the panqua, uſed in tanning leather; 
and were its natural advantages ſeconded by the in- 
duſtry of the inhabitants, Chili would be the moſt 
opulent kingdom of any in America. 

'The animal productions of Chili reſemble thoſe of 
Peru, but the latter has the preference. Their horſes 
and mules, particularly the former, are in great eſteem :: 
horſes and alles were originally carried hither from 


Spain, and are greatly improved. Here are prodigious. 


Turkies, 


numbers of fine oxen, goats, and ſheep. 
eeſe, and all kinds of poultry and wild fowl, are 
alſo found in great numbers in this country, A very 


particular ſpecies of bird is found in Chili, called 


diſpertadore, or the awakener. It is about the ſize of 


a middling fowl; its plumage black and white, has 


a thick neck, the head rather large, ere, and beauti- 
fully adorned with a tuft of feathers ; its eyes are 


large, ſharp, and lively; its bill well proportioned, 


ſtrong, and a little curved. On the fore-part of its. 


wings are two ſpurs, about an inch in length, of a 


reddiſh tinct towards the root, but their points re- 
ſemble thoſe of a cock, being very hard and ſharp. 
Theſe are the weapons it makes uſe of againſt other 
birds, particularly thoſe of prey. It has obtained the 
appellation of the awakener, from the notice it gives 
to its companions on the leaſt appearance of danger. 
On hearing the noiſe of the approach of any creature, 
whether man or beaſt, it immediately riſes from the 
ground, and makes a loud chattering, not unlike that 
of a magpye, continuing the noiſe, and flying about in 
the air over the obje& which cauſed the alarm, This 
being underſtood by every bird near, they take wing, 
that means avoid the impending danger, 

The original natives of Chili, orthe free Indians, have 
hitherto eluded all attempts of the Spaniards to civilize 
and reduce them. However, about the year 1723, the 
miſſionaries had formed ſeveral villages, and flattered 


themſelves that they ſhould induce their converts to 
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practiſe the precepts they had endeavoured to incul- 
cate; but an inſurrection happening at that time, 
their innate ſavageneſs returned, they abandoned the 
prieſts, and joined their countrymen; and there have 
lately been ſome formidable inſurrections of the Chile- 
ſians againſt the Spaniards, which have greatly alarmed 
the Spaniſh court. The Spaniards amount to about 
20,200; and the Indians, negroes, and mulattoes, are 
ſuppoſed not to be fewer than 60,000. 


The chief cities are St. Jago, Conception, and Bal- 


divia, or Valdivia. 

St. Jago, the capital of Chili, is ſituated in 77 deg. welt. 
long and gg deg. fouth lat. It ſtands at the welt foot of 
the Cordilleras, on the little river Mapocho. 
town is about a mile in length, and half a mile in 
breadth. Lhe ftrects are all ſpacious, paved, and 
ſtraight. The houſes are low, to prevent their being 
demoliſhed by the earthquakes, to which this place is 
ſubject. That in July 1790 laid the greateſt part 
of it in ruins, and was fuccceded by an epidemical diſ- 
temper, which ſwept away molt of thuſe who had 
eſcaped the preceding calamity. 

Conception ſtands on the ſouth-weſt ſhore of a 
beautiful bay, on a ſmall declivity, having a little 
river running through it. "The houſes are all either 
of mud-walls or unburat bricks, but covered with 
tiles. This city ſuffered, if poſſible, more than St. 
Jago, by the ſame earthquake, ſucceeded by a dread- 
ful inundation from the ſea, which, being followed by 
other viclent ſhocks, demolithed the whole city. 

Baldivia, or Valdivia, is ſituated on a river to which 
it gives its name. This city is defended by four 
ſtrong caſtles, mounting above 100 pieces of fine braſs 


cannon; but they are never properly ſupplied either 


with men or ammunition. This is the chief port 
whereby the commerce is carried on between Chili 
and Peru, and 10 large ſhips are conflantly employed 
in that trade. 

The foreign commerce of Chili is entirely con— 
fined to Peru, Panama, and ſome parts of Mexico. 
Their articles of export to theſe places are gold, cop- 
per, cattle, ſalted proviſions, corn, tallow, graſſa, hides, 
dried fiſn, neats tongues, hemp, flax, cordage, cocoa- 
nuts, Bend leather tanned, Cordovan leather, wines, 
and fruits: in return for which, they receive iron, 
cloth, hats, bays, though not many of the latter, 
there being manufactures of the ſame kind in Chili; 
ſugar, cacao, ſweetineats, pickles, tobacco, oil, ear- 
then-ware, and all kinds of European goods, which 
are brought to the port of Callao tor ſale. 


Tux HISTORY or CHILT. 


IN the hiſtory of Peru, we have already obſerved, 
that Almagro, who fell a victim to the imperious 
cruelty of Pizarro, attempted the conqueſt of Chili, 
but was defeated in his deſign by the Indians laying 
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in that country. The vonqueſt of Chi 
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ſiege to Cuſco, which rendered his math ves 3 
y 


Was of) al 


fore fuſpended till the year 1541, whey 


Valdivia was ſent to finiſh the war wy 0 
had begun. He penetrated to the valley of Mi alte 
| ; My tali 
where he founded the city of St. Jad and 1t 
caſtle for its defence. The Chileſſans Aal 
caſtle; but Valdivia, receiving reinforcemeng * 
the viceroy of Peru, did all he could tg rel - 
conqueſts. But till it appears that be 1 1 
ſtrong enough to make any great progress; a eri 
Indians giving out that there were many it C ed 
gold mines in a certain part of the country, in 
from St. Jago, drew a detachment of his fog eſente 
went in ſearch of them) into an ambuſcade, 2 rſe, at 
off every man of them, except their commanlg eaſily 
a negro, who eicaped to St. Jago by the fail ſo im 
their horſes; whereupon Valdivia ſent fer g the 
reinforcement of troops, to enable them to br he 
againſt the Chileſians, and built the town . 
Coquimbo, or Serera, on a bay of the (ea, 6 ould 
his communication with Peru. Ives ob 
The civil wars between the Spaniards i their 
breaking out, Valdivia was recalled, but aft y ther 
returned to Chili with a large body of veterany ght b 
The Spaniards now diſagreeing among them mman 
Chileſians took advantage of their broils, al . 
ſtroyed the garriſons of Copiapo and Coquimd grſt b. 
moliſhing, at the ſame time, the towns ae $ 
tions. Valdivia, however, recovered what held th 
loſt, rebuilt thoſe towns, proceeded further tout rceede 
and eretted the town of Conception. The i on, till 
tions here being finiſhed, though under cond: ſeren 
difliculties, Valdivia determined to continue hi bn and 
{till further ſouthward, when he ſounded tied day, or 
Imperial, four leagues eaſt of the Yacitc (clo 12tc 
40 ſouth of Conception. From hence he mal > his tre 
the mountains of Andes, 16 leagues calt of la from t 
and built the city of Villa Rica. e ſhou] 
The braveſt nation of the Chilelians, cas er of thi 
cans, had oppoſed the Spaniards with the grea Valdivi 
ceſs, but had been at laſt obliged to ſuban Indian 
this being one of the molt deſirable counts lj lers for 
Valdivia, in the diſtribution of the lan country 
ſerved this valley for himſelt; and being „ bt the | 
the natives were not to be kept under wy He bid 
force, he erected three caſtles in this way their ha 
garriſons in them, while he marched uy duntry f 
ward. He built the town ot Valanh and uf, 
ing {till richer mines, it is ſaid, he oY pear, c 
Indians in working them, and ſpent 10 . a com 


ul 
in amaſſing wealth, that the Araucans, 


vantage of his abſence, engaged u. wy 
in a conſpiracy againſt the Spaniar® 
celebrated Caupolican for their "pln f 
| Intelligence being received 78 e hal 
tended inlurrection, he returned ad om * 
valley of Arauca, where he found 70 
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bled in arms, whom he charged with they bound and carried before Caupolican, the Chi- 
bliged them to retire into the woods }: letian general, who ordered him to be tied to a tree, 
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wes aſſem 


and o 
fares as often as they appeared, but was not 


tion to diſperſe them entirely. I hey fre- 
Uied and backed his troops; and thus they 
d to encounter him for ſeveral days in a ſort 


ing the Spaniards with ſuch numbers 
— 8 fulion among the people, ca in 
t frequently giving way to the Spaniſh cavalry, 
ordering the reſt of his forces, before ever they 
»aoed, divided his army into battalions of icoo 
dering them to charge the enemy by turns. 
ſented to them, that the Spaniards were but 
re, and that 1000 of his brave countrymen 
eaſily maintain their ground for ſome time 
ſo ſmall a number, notwithſtanding the ad- 
the enemy had in their arms and horſes. 
er, he only deſired they would make their ut- 
fort. He had no expectation that the firſt bat- 
ould gain the victory, but when they found 
hes obliged to retire, required them to take 
their retreat, not to diſorder the other bodies, 
ly themſelves, and draw up in the rear, that 
ght be ready for a ſecond charge; and the 
ommands he gave to the officers of the other 
Ins. 
firſt battalion, in purſuance of theſe orders, 
| the Spaniſh horſe with great reſolution, and 
held them in play ſome time, leiſurely retired, 
ucceeded by the — and that by the third, 
on, till the Spaniards had continued the engage- 
r ſeven or eight hours without intermiſſion, and 
en and horſes began to faint with the labours 


do late obſerving, made a precipitate retreat, 
g his troops to take poſſeſſion of a paſs about 


e ſhould be able to defend himſelf againſt all 
er ot the enemy. But a Chileſian, who had been 
Valdivia, and baptized by the name of Philip, 
Indian name was Lautaro, hearing his maſter 
lers for their retreat, deſerted at that inſtant 
ary and direted them to take poſ- 
"my paſs before the Spaniards could arrive 
R bid them make uſe of the advantages they 
eir hands, recover their liberties, and reſcue 
= from deſtruRion, by cutting off theſe 
2 uſurpers who had invaded it; and, tak- 
Ih Charged his late lord Valdivia at the 
Ompany of Chileſians, while another de- 


bs te Indians ſecured the paſs as he di- 


de Chileſiang now 
| Pe to reſiſt their 
i 2 on every ſide, 
4 b the 4 breathe. They cut them all in 

#0 except the general Valdivia; him 


perceived the Spaniards 
attacxs any longer, they 


ning fight. The Chileſian general, obſerving 


day, or for want of refreſhment ; which Val- 


lrom the field of battle, where he did not 


without giving them a 


that he might be executed with more ceremony than 
thoſe that fell in the battle. Valdivia, it is ſaid, 


meanly begged his life of the conquerors, addreſſing 


himſelf chiefly to Lautaro, Who was but a few hours 
before his flave. He promiſed, if they would ſpare 
him, to withdraw all the Spaniſh forces ont of Chili, 
and never more diſturb their peace, ſwearing by all 
that was ſacred to perform his promiſe ; but the un- 
relenting enemy was deaf to his entreaties: even 
Lautaro obſerved, that it was madneſs to truſt to the 
promiſes of a captive, who would infallibly change 
his note if he was let at liberty; whereupon the 
general pronounced his doom. 

Authors differ about the manner of Valdivia's exe- 
cution. Some affirm that they poured melted gold 
down his throat, bidding him fatisfy himſelf with 
that metal he fo violently thirſted after. Others re- 
late, that one of the Indian caciques, not bearing to 
hear 1t debated whether the deſtroyer of their country 
ſhould live or die, beat out his brains with a club, 
without aſking the general's leave: and all the Spaniſh 
writers agree, that they made trumpets and flutes of 
his bones, and preſerved his ſkull as a memorial of 
that important victory, which they celebrated by feaſt- 
ing and dancing after their country manner; and in- 


ſtituted public ſports and exerciſes, ſuch as running, 
wreſtling, and leaping, to be obſerved annually in me- 


mory of it; and expeCting the Spaniards would give 
them another viſit, they encamped in ſome of their 
molt inacceſſible woods and mountains, and Caupoli- 
can conſtituted Lautaro his lieutenant-general, for the 
ſervices he had done in the late battle, finding him 
every way qualified for that poſt. The Spaniards, 
however, attempted to recover their loſſes; the war 
continued about 30 years, but the Chileſians were 
moſt generally ſucceſsful, and at length almoſt ex- 
elled them from their country. 

The Dutch being informed of theſe particulars in 
1642, ſent a ſquadron of men of war under the com- 
mand of Captain Brewer, with fome land forces on 
board, to make a ſettlement at Chili. This officer 
arrived on the coaſt of Chili on the goth of April, 
1643; and landing 30 ſoldiers on the 2oth of May, 
they had a ſmart engagement with a Spaniſh party, 
whom they defeated, and fome Chileſians came on 
board, who gave the Hollanders hopes of ſucceſs ; but 
Brewer, the Dutch commodore, dying, who pro- 
jected the enterprize, and the natives growing jealous 
of the deſigns of the Hollanders, and ſeeming ready 
to join the Spaniards againſt them, Herekerman, who 
ſucceeded Brewer in the command of the ſquadron, 
thought fit to return home without effecting any 
thing, having firſt demoliſhed a little fort they had 
erected on the harbour of Valdivia. 

An old Spaniard, who reſided in the court of Eng- 


land, having repreſented to King Charles II. hat the 
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Spaniards had been beaten out of moſt of their ſettle- 
ments on the coaft of Chili, and that it would be no 
difficult matter for the Engliſh to poſſeſs themſelves of 
them, Sir John Narborough was ſent, in 1669, with 
4 man of war, called the Sweepſtakes, of go guns, 
to view the coaſt of Chili, and inquire into the fea- 
tibieneſs of planting colonies there: he was accom- 

anied thither by the old Spaniard, named Don 
Carlos. Sir John paſſed through the ſtreighis of 
Magellan, and not round Cape-Horn, as Brewer had 
done; and arriving on the coaſt of Chili near Valdivia, 
Don Calas was fot on ſhore, and took the road to 
the tort of Valdivia, Which the Spaniards: had rebuilt, 
being then in poſſeilion of the country, and Don 
Cailos was never heard of more. The Spaniards 
permitted the Engliſh to trade with their people for 
Triles at brit, but would not ſuffer them to, have a com- 
munication with the Indians, and, at length, made 
aue of the lieutenants and three ſeamen priſoners, 
whom they refuſed to relcaſe, and what became of 
them was never known. Sir John Narborough ſoon 
after returned home, having no authority to commit 
hoſtilities againſt the Spaniards. In Queen Ann's 
reign the delign of making ſettlements here was re- 
funcd, but proved abortive. 

Thus the martial genius of the natives continually 
retarded the progreſs of foreigners, and has always 
been the cauſe why the Spaniſh ſettlements here 
are ſo diſproportionate to the extent, fertility, and 
riches of the country. The free Indians are much 
more numerous than the Spaniards, who are computed 
at no more than 20,000. All the inhabitants of Chili, 
including Europeans, Meſtizoes, Mulattoes, and Ne- 
groes, are reckoned at 150,000 only. Even the free 
Indians, it ſeems, now acknowledge the dominion of 
the King of Spain, and pay tribute to his governor ; 
but the ſubjected Indians belong entirely to the 
Spaniards, living among them, and ſerving them 
in the ſame manner as the natives of Peru and 
Mexico. 

The greater part of Chili is ſtill poſſeſſed by the 
free Indians, who are rather allies than ſubjects of 
Spain, having, it is ſaid, in the laſt treaty, conſented 
to acknowledge the king of Spain for their lawful 
ſovereign, only upon condition that they were ſuffered 
to continue under the protection of their own laws 
and government; an engagement which it will be 
hazardous for the Spaniards to break, however it ma 
counteract their great delign of galning entire 55 
ſeſlion of theſe countries, and thereby repairing the 
conſtant decline of wealth and decay of their precious 
metals in their other ſettlements. The free Indians 
are governed by their own chicts, whom the Spa— 
niards call caciques, who claim no authority, beſides 
that of adminiltering juſtice, and commanding their 
tribes in times of war; having neither palaces, guards, 
revenue, or any other badges of ſovereign authority, 
veiled in them. | 
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Situation, Fc. Divijiens, Cattle, Piultry Wug Ef 
Chief Towns, Provinces, and Comms & 
HIS country is ſituated between the 50 3 
75th deg. of welt long. and between 1 . 
and g7th deg. of fouth lat. being 150 2 A v 
length, and 1000 in breadth. it u M and 
Amazonia on the north ; by Brazil on the en uns 
Patagonia on the ſouth; and by Peru and d re ar 
the welt. de V 
| ther 
Di vistoxs. PROVINCES, ' Carr: Tot has 
p ktraorc 
araguay......... | I 
The eaſt diviſion 22 N 5 
contains Guaira. C bid ab 
Uragna ..........Lo Rn athers 
The ſouth diviſion # Tucuman ........S$, a0 the 1 
contains . . . . . 1 Rio de la Plata. . Bas. A 
provin 
Beſides horſes, mules, ſheep, goats, hogs, Mr 311 
game, grain, fruits, &c. this country produce cence 
mirable drug called by the name of the countn uits a 
raguay; which is an excellent emetic, and d ion to 
might form a conſiderable article of commer, n num 
forelts abound with wild beaſts, and the fit de wat 
lakes, beſides various kinds of fiſh, with cx $ to a 
alligators, &. The mines contain gold, ee ter: 
per, iron, amethyits, &c. To the welt of s ap; 
river Paraguay, the country is barren, but to the tttle th 
where the Jeſuits have erected a temporal al They 
ritual monarchy, it is fertile. The next cer 
river is that of Plate or La Plata, which ris WR e e. 
and falls into the Atlantic Ocean. in 
This country abounds: with lakes, the c en th 
which are the Xaraya, the Caracoraes, and 1 Pultec| 
ronas. The principal bay is that at the mouil le ar 
river La Plata, on which ſtands the capital tf dang 
nos Ayres, hereafter mentioned; and Cape A be ot 
at the entrance of that bay, is the only promo molt ſ. 
The climate of Paraguay differs but little 10 * ft 
of Spain; and the diſtinctions between the ah 
much the ſame. In winter, indeed, violet i * 
of wind and rain are very frequent, accomfen r 
ſuch dreadful claps of thunder and light * 
the inhabitants, though uſed to them, with te n ot 
conſternation. In fummer, the exce"e E 
mitigated by gentle breezes, which conan Nulc ; 
h S . * hot, | Mat a 
At eight Or nine in the morning. 1. * ing a! 
enjoyment of lite, eſpecially with regafd = feld. 
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| ra de Buenos Ayres, the capital of 
2 Hoa a point called Cape Blanco, in 34 
Ein. ſouth lat. in a fine plain, riſing by a 
cent from a ſmall river fronting it. It has 
| broad ſtreets, and is of a conſiderable extent, 
4 no leſs than gooo houſes, built moſtly of 
"> The river La Plata, is here ſeven 


or brick. 
in brea 
e town, but no further, by reaſon of 
act. The Spaniards bring hither, down the 
part of the treaſures of Peru, and ſhip them 
un, With vaſt quantities of hides, cotton, ſtuffs, 
and other commodities of this country, and 
turns are very valuable. 
e are three other towns in Paraguay, called 
ge Vides, Corrientes, and Santa Fe ; but nei— 
them merits a particular deſcription. 
at has rendered this province ſo very remarkable, 
Ktraordinary ſpecies of commonwealth which was 
hed in the interior parts by the labours of the 
The foundations of this remarkable republic 
id about the middle of the laſt century, when 
athers obtained an uncontrolled liberty to prac- 
ery expedient, within certain limits, for con- 
the Indians, and forming them into a body or 
c. At the ſame time the governors of the ad- 
provinces received {trict orders not to interfere, 
fer any Spaniard to enter into this diſtrict with- 
cence from the fathers. On the other hand, 
uits agreed to pay a certain Capitation tax in 
wn to the number of their converts, and to ſend 
In number to work in the mines, whenever they 
be wanted ; and the miſſions became ſufficiently 
$ to antwer the demand. 
he terms being ſettled (ſays a modern author) 
Its applied themſelves with indefatigable induſ- 
tttle the country of which they had obtained a 
They began with gathering a few Indian fa- 
they had before converted, from the ſeveral 
Je country where they were ſettled, and uni- 
em into a ſmall townſhip: upon this flight 
Wn they have erected a ſuperſtructure which 
pitted the world. Wholly intent upon exe- 
ons 1 no difficulties could 
Cf „ $ their ardour. They viſited 
ae ndians ö they mollified the minds 
A n ; they fixed the moſt ram- 
Ms of difoers ra molt averſe to government. 
lum E. amilies embraced their reli- 
| Itted to their government. Bo this ra- 
kale, their ſubjects amounted a few years ago 
£22,900 families. The lived ! 3 P 
bk clothe rags ley ved in towns, were 
; a8 0 | _ agriculture, carried on 
huſic and main by them profeſſed the polite 
tary art wit! 8. I hey ee 
| ith the molt exact diiciphne, and 


ing a force of H | 
a de ot Iixty thouſand men, well armed, 


were ini{tructed in 


n order to effect theſe valuable pur- 


dth, and navigable for any ſhip 60 
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poſes, the fathers had from time to time brought 
over from Europe ſeveral mechanics, muſicians, paitit- 
ers, &c. 

„The whole country was divided into forty-ſeven 
miſſions or diſtricts, over each of which a Jeſuit pre- 
ſided in chief. He relided in a large and commod:ons 
houſe, called the Preſbytery: adjoining to this houſes 
are the church and the magazines. No perſon under 
the juriſdiction of the fathers had any thing that could 
be jultly called his own property. Each man's labour was 
allotted him in proportion to his ſtrength, or to his 
{kill in the profeſſion which he exerciſed. The pro- 
duce was brought faithfully to the public magazines, 
from whence he was again ſupplicd with all things 
which the managers judged to be expedient for tha 
ſuitenance of himſelf or his family. All neceſſaries 
were diſtributed regularly twice a weck; and the ma- 
gazines always contained ſuch a ſtock of proviſions 
and goods of every kind, as to anſwer not only the 
ordinary exigencies, but to provide againſt a time ot 
ſcarcity, or tor thoſe whom accidents, age, or infir- 
mities, have rendered incapable of labour. Under the 
Jeſuits, magiſtrates or caciques were choſen from 


among the Indians; theſe regulate all matters reſpeQ- 


ing marriages, decide ſuch differences as were too mi- 
nute for the attention of the father, and gave him te— 
gularly an exact account of the ſtate of his diſtrict, 
and the merit and demerit of its inhabitants; and 
according to this report they were rewarded or pu- 
niſhed. Nothing could equal the obedience of the 
people of theſe millions, except their contentment un- 
der it. Far from murmuring that they have only the 
neceſſaries of life, by a labour which might, in ſome 
degree, procure them the conveniences of it, they 
thought themſelves a diſtinguiſhed and favoured peo- 
ple in wanting them; and they believed their ode- 
dience a duty, which not only ſecured their order and 
repoſe in this world, but the very beit means of in- 
ſuring their happineſs in the next. This was care- 
fully inculcated ; and the Indians under their jurit- 
diction were, by their inſtructions, rendered an inno- 
cent people, civilized without being corrupted, 

« In order to preſerve this innocence and tranquil- 
lity, the Jeſuits were extremely ſtrict in preſerving 
their privilege in keeping all ſtrangers from among 
them. If any perſon happened either through acct- 
dent, or in purſuing his journey, to enter the coun- 
try of the miſſions, he was immediately carried to the 
Preſbytery, where he was treated with great hoſpitality 
during his ſtay, but watched with the utmoſt circum- 
ſpection. The curioſities of the place were ſhewn 
him in company with the Jeſuit ; but he was allowed 
no private converſation with any of the natives. In a 


rcalonable time he was civilly diſmiſſed, with a guard 


to conduct him to the next diſtrict without expence, 
where he was treated in the ſame manner till he had 
palled the limits of the country of the miſſions. Cau- 
tions e lually ſtrict, and in the ſame ſpirit, they ob- 

lerved, 
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ſerved, whenever the natives were ' obliged to go out 
of their own territories. 
converſation with ſtrangers, looking upon them with 
a kind of horror; and therefore returned to their 
country as uninforined and untainted as they left it. 

« It is impoſſible to imagine any thing in the In- 
dies more regular or more magnificent than their pa- 
riſh churches: they were capacious, well - built, and 
very clegantly furniſhed ; gilding and painting ſtrike 
the eye on every {ide, all the ſacred utenſils were 

old and ſilver, and many of them adorned with eme- 
ralds and other precious ſtones. Divine ſervice was 
celebrated with the molt ſylemn ſplendor : on one ſide 
of the high altar were tribunes for the civil magiſ- 
trates; and, on the other, the ſame conveniences for 
military officers : the father himſelf officiated with the 
utmoſt devotion. Their muſic, both vocal and in- 
ſtrumental, was far from being contemptible; and the 
Indians had a genius for muſic, which the fathers took 
Care to cultivate,” | 

In the year 1757, the court of Spain thought pro- 
per to make a ceſſion of ſome part of this territory to 
the crown of Portugal, in exchange for Santo Sacra- 
ment, and to make the Uragna the bounds of their poſ- 
ſeſſions ; but the inhabitants refuſed to comply with 
this diviſion, or to ſuffer themſelves to be transferred 
from one hand to another, like cattle, without their 
own conſent, We were, however, informed, upon 
government authority, that the Indians actually took 
up arms; but, notwithſtanding the exactneſs of their 
diſcipline, they were eaſily, and with conſiderable 
flaughter, defcated by the European troops, who were 
ſent to reduce them. And in 1767 the Jeſuits were 
ſent out of America by order of the king, and their 
late ſubjects were put upon the ſame footing with the 
reſt of the inhabitants of the country. 


— — 


, MEE 


SOME writers have deſcribed Patagonia, at the 
ſouthern extremity of America, as part of Chili: 
but as neither the Spaniards, nor any other European 
nation, have any colonies here, it is almoſt unknown, 
and is generally repreſented as a barren, inhoſpitable 
country, Some of the inhabitants are from fix to ſe- 
ven fcet high, but the greater part of them are of a 
moderate and common ſtature. Some are mere ſa- 
vages, and others of a more gentle, humane diſpoſition. 
They live upon fiſh and game, and what the earth 
produces ſpontaneouſly. Their huts are thatched, and, 
notwithſtanding the rigour of the climate, they wear 
no other clothes than a mantle made of ſeal-ſkin, or 
the ſkin of ſome bealt, and that they throw off when 
1 Their complexions are tawny, 
their hair black, and they paint their faces and bodies 
with feveral colours. They are exceedingly hardy, 
brave, and active, making uſe of their arms, which 


'They avoided all manner of 


are bows, and arrows headed with fi 
| dexterity. 
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nts, : 
In 32 deg. ſouth lat. are My 1 


| MAGELLAN, having Patagonia on the north - 
iſlands of TERRA DEL FUEGo, or the Land U 
on the fouth. "Theſe ſtreights extend fond 
weſt 110 leagues, but the breadth in ſom 1 
falls ſhort of one. They were firſt diſcovery 
gellan, or Magelhaens, a Portugueſe, in the 
Spain, who failed through them in the b. 
and thereby diſcovered a pallage from the * 
the Pacific or Southern Ocean. In 1616, Lal ( 
a Dutchman, keeping to the ſouthward of ; 
ſtreights, diſcovered in lat. 54, one-half of ana _ 
ſage, ſince known by the name of Straights Lz 
and this paſſage, which 1s practicable only in [any IS in 
February, and is called doubling Cape Hog, 00 
been generally preferred by ſucceeding navigaa =P 
— — ola, 2 
GUIANA in South America, extends fromihy Ty 
tor to the eighth degree of north latitude, and 1s bel above 
by the river Oronoque on the north, and the! rough 
zons, on the ſouth, but is little known, except ves Til 
along the coaſt, where the French at Cayenny from 
the Dutch at Surinam, have made ſome ſeitlen be nav 
which, from the unhealthineſs of the climate, moſt p 
under the equator, and other cauſes, can hardy} e ſun 
tended any conſiderable way back. The inhal whole 
of Guiana are either natives who are of A itt 
diſh brown, or negroes and Europeans, or 21 of pr. 
progeny of theſe. This country abounds in at gro 
of various kinds; one fort, not venomous, 1 ha, con 
ſometimes above go fect in length, and three ine prly the 
ference : it has a taper tail armed with tuo! r ſugar 
like thoſe of a dunghill cock; ſmall deer bands 
found in their ſtomach, 7 Gig 
IC, 210 


— ́——k—¾— 


AMAZONIA is bounded by Tem In 
the north, La Plata on the fouth, Braſil and 
lantic Ocean on the eaſt, and by Peru on ft 
It is 1200 miles in length, and 960 in bref 
this vaſt extent of country is but little Eno 
along the banks of the great river Amazons 
wards the Braſilian frontiers. The river of Al 
is the largeſt in the world. It riſes in the Cor 


. * | 
and increaſes in a moſt amazing m_ . 


Many rivers fall into it, particularly the ien 
Xauxa, and Maranhon. | 
hitherto made any ſettlement here: 17 
have indeed been made by the Spaniar be 
gueſe, but always attended with vaſt Tee 
tew of the adventurers ever returned My 
gold is found in the country, as was © 


on ST. DOMINGO. 
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HISPANIO L A, 


100. 
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Tyr SPANISH ISLANDS IN AMERICA. 
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C U B A. 


Sutin, Fertile Sail, Produce, Towns, Cam- 
merce, and Valuable Exports. 


IS ifand extends in latitude from 20 deg. 20 
Fn, to the tropic of Cancer, and from 75 deg. 
welt long. It lies 60 miles to the welt of 
cla, 25 lesgues to the north of Jamaica, 100 
d the eaſt of Jucatan, and as many to the ſouth 
te Florida, being about 700 miles in length, 
above 70 in breadth. A chain of hills, which 


ves riſe to ſcveral rivers, but their courſe is 
from thence into the ſea, that ſcarce any of 
fe navigablc. The land near the ſea, being 
moſt part level, is flooded in the rainy ſeaſon, 
e ſun 18 vertical. 
whole iſland is well watered, and agreeably 
ed with woods, lawns, and vallies. The ſoil is 
of producing, in the greateſt plenty, every 
at grows in the other American iſlands ; and 
a, commonly called the Havannah tobacco, is 
uh thought to excel that of all the world; 
r ſugar would equal their tobacco in goodneſs, 
hands to cultivate the canes. The other pro- 
©, ginger, long pepper, and other ſpices; caſ- 
e aloes, large cedars, and other odoriferous 
Ee, pincs, palm-trees, plenty of large vines, 
jon trees, plantains, bananas, ananas, guavas, 
cocoas, and two forts of fruit, called camilor 
Mana; the firſt like a china-orarge, and the 
ped like a heart, with a Juice between ſweet 
L There are ſeveral good harbours in the 
5 in en pn N towns, as that 
1 ſoniße 1 FR, advantageoully ltuated, 
den ed, but neither populous nor rich. 
de ian. 1 5 on oy north-weſt 
place of great ſtrength and importance; 
I? about 2000 houſes 5 > 4 75 : 
Winches, re a great number of con- 
Þ cloſe of de A, 01 26,900 fouls, To- 
obſtinate rg - 1750, this city, after 2 
ependencies. . p 5 with all its 
Won, on "i 2 85 1 majeſty's arms, 
the peace T of / uguſt 1762 3 but was 
ne value of the cargo of the 


other ſhips whi ; 
IC 
Nember to ta! P h rendezvous 


rough the middle of the iſland from eaſt to 


ein proviſions and water, 


<& 


[ previous to their return to Old Spain, is ſeldom leſs 


than 7, oo, ooo l. ſterling. 

The other towns in the ifland, worth mentioning, 
are, St. Jago, which is much inferior to the Ha- 
vannah, and ſtands at the bottom of a large bay, about 
two leagues from the ſea, on the ſouth fide of the 
iſland ; Santa Cruz, which has a tolerable harbour, 
and ſtands about 163 miles eaſt of the Havannab ; 
Porto del Principe, ſituated on the coaſt, about geo 
miles ſouth-eaſt of the Havannah; and Baracoa, 
ſituated on the north-caſt part of the iſland, and hav- 
ing a {mall harbour, 


—— U— 


HISPANIOLA, ox Sr. DOMINGO. 
THIS ifland is poſſeſſed in common by the Spa- 


niards and French, but the far moſt conſiderable part 


is now in the hands of the French. The great Co- 
lumbus diſcovered it in 1492, and called it The Spaniſh 
Ifland, a denomination it has preſerved, under that of 
Hiſpantola, ever ſince. It is ſituated about 13 leagues 
to the eaſt of Cuba, between the 17th and 21ſt deg. 
north lat. and the 67th and 74th of welt long. The 


face of the iſland preſents an agreeable variety of hills, 


vallies, woods, and rivers; and the ſoil is allowed 
to be uncommonly fertile, producing ſugar, indigo, 
cotton, maize, Callava-root, cocoa, coffee, tobacco, gin- 
ger, various kinds of drugs and dyeing woods, pine- 
apples, bananas, grapes, oranges, lemons, citrons, to- 
ronias, limes, dates, and apricots: in the centre of 


the ifland are mountains well covered with cabbage- - 


trees, elms, oaks; pines, acajou, and other large and 
lofty trees. Salt is found in plenty, and great quan- 
tities of ambergris. Mines of filver and gold have 
been diſcovered, but they are not worked. Horſes and 
herds of cattle are fo numerous in this iſland, that 
they ſupply the neighbouring colonies. There are 
alſo ſeveral kinds of fow!, and the coaſts abound in 
fill, but are alſo infected with alligators. The north- 
welt parts, which are in poſſeſſion of the French, 
conſiſt of large fruitful plains, which produce the ar- 
ticles above-mentioned in great plenty. In ſhort, this 
is the pleaſanteſt and moſt fruitful ifland in the Welt- 
Indies, being every where Giverfiged with hills and 
vallies, woods and rivers. « 

St. Domingo, the capital, is ſituated on the ſouth 
ſide of the illand, has a ſpacious harbour, and is a 
large, well built city, inhabited by Europeans, creoles, 
mulattoes, meſtizoes, and negroes, whoſe number is 
about ge, ooo. This molt ancient town in all the 
| 5 O | | neu 
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new world was founded by Bartholomew Columbus, 
brother to the Admiral, in 1504, who called it 
Domingo in honour of his father Dominic, which 
appellation the French give to the whole iſland. 

onception, twenty leagues north of St. Domingo, 
belonging to the Spaniards, is alſo a conſiderable 
town. 

Cape Francois, the capital of the French diviſion 
of the iſland of St. Domingo, is ſituated on a cape on 
the north ſide of the iſland, at the edge of a large 
plain, twenty leagues long, and about four broad, be- 
tween the fea and the mountains. There are few 
lands better watered, but there is not a river that will 
admit of a ſloop above three miles. This ſpace is 
cut through by ſtraight roads, forty feet broad, con- 
ſtantly lined with hedges of lemon-trees, intermixed 
with long avenues of lofty trees, which lead to plan- 
tations producing a greater quantity of ſugar than any 
country in the world. The town, which is ſituated 
in the molt unhealthy place of this moſt extenſive 
and beautiful plain, canſiſts of twenty-nine ſtraight, nar- 
row, and dirty ſtreets, divided into 226 allotments, 
which comprehend 810 houſes. The governor's 
houſe, the barracks, and the king's magazine, are 
the only public buildings which attract the notice 
of the curious; but thoſe that deſerve to be con- 
ſidered by the humane, are two hoſpitals, called the 
houſes of Providence, founded. for the ſupport of 
thoſe Europeans who come hither without money or 
merchandize. 

The harbour is only a bay, open to the N. and E. 
winds, before which 1s a conſiderable extent of fand- 
banks, reeis, and rocks, by which it is ſheltered from 
the ſea, What is called the port, is in the bottom of 
the bay, about three quarters of a mile from the 
town; the W. point going in, which is high and 
ſteep, is called Point Picolet. 

The town 1s fitnated on the W. fide, about two 
miles from Point Picolet, cloſe to the water, and near 
the mountains; lat. 19. 45 N. long. 72. 13 W. 

On the 18th of June 1793, the Civil Commiſſioners, 
Meſſrs. Sonthonax and Polverrel, arrived at the Cape 
from Port-au-Prince: they immediately ſuſpended 
Monſ. Galbau, the governor and commander of the 
troops at that place, and ſent him on board; on the 
12th a number of mulattoes were encouraged by theſe 
gentlemen to come into the town, whe, by unfair 
means, armed all the negroes belonging to the citi- 
zens, and encouraged them to aſſiſt in deſtroying the 
Whites; which ſcene actually began on the 2oth about 
noon, when a moſt horrid maſſacre took place, 


neither women nor children were ſpared; upwards - 


of 10,000 white inhabitants were butchered, and 
2508 ſaved themſclves in the French and American 
veilels in the harbour: the wretches then began 
to plunder the town, after which they ſet fire to it ; 
and on the 23d, when the Captain ſailed, the burning 


was going on, and there was only the church, govern- 


| 


| 


| frigates. 


buildings chiefly of ſtone —ſaid to be 


brought this account to New-York, obſer 


coffee, amounted to 1, 200, oool. annually, al 
is no doubt they have been much exceeded 


| p- 318. of this work. 1 


ment-houſe, le Caſerne, and Gregatie | 

left there the Amerique of ſeventy- four * 
Fanning failed in company with about 12 
veſſels, bound to different ports in Ame 
convoy of two French leventy-fourg i 


Cape dr, wag was a neat, well-built © 

as large a 
York. The large church has eſcaped e 
being all of ſtone, and covered ſo a fe; 
make any impreſſion. The government. ha 
ſuffered much from the cannon ſhot, Thek 
were {lll engaged in fighting in town, I 
poſed that this difaſtrous affair proceeded g 
from the difference between the two Commit, 
who aſſumed the power, and the Governor G 
who thought his rightful authority inet 
headed a number of ſailors from the ſhips, yl 
the firſt attack, and repulſed the mulattors, by 
having at hand a number of negroes with an 
pulſed the failors and whites. Capt, Fanniy 


could have carried off loads of plunder when 
away, as the inhabitants had left their haik 
property to fave their lives. 


As the French poſſeſs the mot fertile pati 
iſland, they omit no pains or induſtry which m 
to its improvement. Upwards of thirty yea 
it is faid, their exports in ſugar, indigo, wh 


time. The Spaniards themſelves alſo a 
oreatly to increaſe the power and wealth of tel 
in this iſland; for, being oa of great 
and no induſtry, they laviſh their dollars in a 
for the manufactures and commodities of | 
defatigable neighbours, 
When Hiſpaniola was firſt diſcovered by (ol 
the number of its inhabitants was computedl 
leaſt one million : but ſuch was the inferal 
of the Spaniards, and to ſo infameus zl 
they carry the oppreſſion of the poor - i 
they were reduced to ſixty thouſand uy 
fifteen years. The gold mines here we 
be exceedingly rich, which brought all t ' N 
Spain in crowds. The greater part of A 
dians periſhed in theſe mines; and * 
females by the exceſſive labour of cult 
fields of maize fos the uſe of the cl 1 
others were maſſacred either in 22 
ranged battles, for fo they called * ; 
chaces which the Spaniards, cover Ri. 
followed by bull-dogs, made Pay * 
unhappy wretches quite naked, and 1 
their might. Te” 
For further particulars of the Span 
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PORT O-RI C O. 


Gtuated between the 64th and 67th 


and in the 18th of north lat. lying 
It is about 


I$ iſland is 


ſt long. | 
Hiſpaniola and St. Chriſtopher's. 


les in length, and 40 in breadth. 

2 of he country 15 diverſified with 
rallies, and plains z and is extremely fertile, 
ine the ſame fruits as the other iſlands. Tt is 
atercd with ſprings and rivers; but the air is 
e hot, and, during the rainy reaſon, very un- 
2 part of the iſland, which is the moſt bar- 
ntains ſeveral mines, ſome of which former] 
d great quantities of ſilver and gold. It was 
dunt of the latter that the Spaniards ſettled 
ut there is no longer any conſiderable quantity 
n it, 

woods are ſtored with parrots, wild pigeons, 
er fowl. European poultry is found here in 
and the coaſt abounds with fiſh. A breed of 
which the Spaniards brought over to hunt and 
| pieces the defenceleſs natives, are ſaid to run 
the woods near the ſea-ſhore, and ſubſiſt upon 
abs that burrow in the ground. 

p-Rico, the capital town, is ſituated on a ſmall 
dn the north coalt. This iſland forms a ca- 
harbour, and is joined to the chief iſland by 
way. It is defended by forts and batteries, 
render the place almoſt inacceſſible: it was, 
, taken by Sir Francis Drake, and afterwards 
Karl of Cumberland, in the reign of Queen 
th, The town is well built, and populous, 
he centre of the contraband trade carried on by 
liſh and French with the Spaniards ; it is alſo 
of a governor, as well as a biſhop's ſee. 

opaniſh government have taken great pains to 
an illicit trade being carried on at this place; 
d is the convenience of its ſituation for that 
E a the ſevere edicts iſſued againſt it have 
e calt end of Porto- Rico are a number of ſmall 
called Virgin Iſlands ; and there is one on the 


alt called Crab's Iſland, from the t 
with which it abounds, pad 
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ERIN D LS 


a is ſituated between the 6oth and 62d 
en © and in the 1oth deg. of north lat. 
a Them land of Tobago and the Spaniſh 
1 3. T it is ſeparated by the Streights of 
de wv miles in length, and 60 in 
with be er of inhabitants is ſmall when 
Ty extent of the iſland, which may be 
nwholeſomeneſs' of the climate. 


the u 
s kertile, and produces ſugar, to- 


g OWwever j 


, 


— 


bacco, indigo, cotton, ginger, and Indian corn. This 
iſland was taken by Sir Walter Raleigh in 159g, and 
by the French in 1676, who plundered it, and ex- 
torted from the inhabitants a conſiderable ſum of 
money. 
mA DRESS IA. 


THIS is a ſmall iſland ſituated in 65 deg. of weſt 
long. and in 11 deg. go min. of north lat. being about 
40 miles in length, and 24 in breadth. It abounds in 
wood, paiture, Indian corn, and all kinds of fruit, 
but has very little good water. Formerly a valuable 
pearl-fiſnery was carried on here, but it is now diſ- 
continued. In 1620, the Dutch invaded this iſland, 
and demoliſhed the caſtle, ſince which it has been 
entirely abandoned by the natives. 

There are ſeveral other ſmall iflands in theſe feas, 
belonging to the Spaniards, but entirely diſregarded by 
them. Fa the South-Seas they claim the iſlands of 
Chiloe, St. Mary's, Quiriquina, de la Moca or Mocha, 
Juan Fernandez, Tierra, Fuerra, and many others; 
but Chiloe and Juan Fernandez are the only ones 


that deſerve to be deſcribed. 
— 
r 
THIS is a conſiderable iſland, on the coaſt of Chili, 


lies between 42 and 44 deg. ſouth lat. is above 112 miles 
long, and 21 broad. he ſouth part is divided from 
the continent by a narrow ſea, and the continent there 
makes a bay. This coaſt is ſubject to tempeſtuous 
weather, eſpecially in March, when winter begins. 
The Spaniards have but one little fort in this iſland, 
called e always ill provided with warlike ſtores. 
Except wine, this iſland produces all neceſſary refreſh- 
ments and proviſions ; and a great deal of ambergris is 
found here. About this iſland are forty more, all 
taking name from it. 

Theſe iſlands of Chiloe are by a late navigator re- 
puted barren; but their ſoil is not really ſo, only the 
exceſſive rains choke the ſeed, and let no corn thrive; 
ſo that they are without wheat, wine, or oil, and other 
plants which need much ſun. 

With reſpect to the climate of this cluſter of iſlands, 
we are told, it rains almoſt all the year; ſo that only 
maize, or other ſuch grain, can ripen, that do not 
want ſo much ſun. The diet of the natives is moſtly 
of a root called papahs, which grows bigger here than 
in any other place. The manufactures are clothin 
for the Indians, who have a kind of veſt, which they 
call macun, without ſleeves, over which is a kind of 
cloak. They have vaſt woods of cedar trees of a 
prodigious fize, fo as hardly to be encompaſſed by a 
rope of fix yards long. Caltro is the principal town, 
and is the reſidence of a governor ; it has a harbour 


well fortified. | 
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JUAN'FERNANDE Z. 


THIS ifland, which lies in 83 deg. weſt long. and 
33 ſouth lat. goo miles ſouth of Chili, is at preſent 
uninhabited ; but having ſome good harbours, is found 
extremely convenient for the Engliſh cruiſers to touch 
at and water; and here they are in no danger of being 
diſcovered, unleſs when, as is generally the caſe, our 
good friends in Braſil give notice to the Spaniards 
of their arrival in the South-Seas, and their motions. 
This was formerly a place of reſort for the Buccaneers, 
who annoyed the weſtern coalt of the Spaniſh con- 
tinent ; they were induced to come hither from the 
multitude of goats, which it nouriſhed ; to deprive 
them of this advantage, the envious Spaniards tranſ- 
ported to it a confiderable number of dogs, which 
increaling greatly, have almoſt extirpated the goats, 
who now only find ſecurity among the ſteep moun- 
tains in the northern parts, which are inaccellible to 
their purſuers. 

There are inſtances of two men living, at different 
times, alone on this ifland for many years; the one 
was a Muſquito Indian; and the other Alexander Sel- 
kirk, aScotchman, who being left aſhore in this ſolitary 

lace by the crew of an Engliſh ſhip, was at length 
diſcovered by Capt. Woodes Rogers, in 1709; 
when taken up, he had forgotten his native lan- 
guage, and could ſcarcely be underſtood, ſeeming to 
ſpeak his words by halves: he was dreiled in goat's 
ſkins, would drink nothing but water, and he could 
not for a conliderable time reliſh the ſhip's victuals. 
During his {tay in this ifland, he had killed 300 goats, 
which he caught by running them down ; and 
marked as many more on the ear, which he let go. 
Thirty years after, fome of thuſe were caught by 
Lord Anſon's people, and bore ſtrong marks of an- 
tiquity. From the hiſtory of this recluſe, Daniel 
Defoe is ſaid to have conceived the idea of writing 
his celebrated performance, called the Adventures of 
Robinſon Cruſoe, Selkirk having, we are told, put 
his papers into the hands of Detoe, to prepare them 
for publication, for which they were probably too 
crude and indigeſted. 

The GaLLIPACGCO ISL ESõ, ſituated 400 miles weſt of 
Peru, under the equator; and thoſe in the bay of 
Panama, called the King's, or Pearl Iflands are, be- 
ſides the above deſcribed, the only places deſerving 
notice. 


— _ 


FUER A, MASA-FUERO. 

IN 17653. Commodore Byron anchored off this 

illand, and ſent out his boats to endeavour to get 

wood and water; but as the ſhore was rocky, anda 

ſurf broke with great violence upon it, he ordered the 

men ta put on cork jackets, by the help of which 
2 


OK 


| 


| 


they brought off a conſiderable quantity q 


Here they found plenty of goats, Which 


as good food as veniſon in England. Provely 


In thy on 


pedition the gunner, and a ſeaman who ca ö 
{wim, went on ſhore with the waterers * 1 
the buſineſs was completed, the violence of 8 br 
which beat againſt the ſhore, made then 10 1 2 
venture off to the boat; they were, there 48 
behind on the iſland. * The next day the Cong Hh 
{cnt out a boat to bring them back, De . 
Twam through the ſurt, and got on boarg- 0 * 

ſcaman had ſo thorongh a preſage of being an Ia 

in the attempt to reach the boat, that, Prefer nd 
to ſocial intercourſe, he choſe to remain on het t tre; 
at all events. | Wo 

Having formed this reſolution, he took x pear, 

tionate leave of the people in the boat, 1 H Spa 
ſhipman, however, juſt as they were about g tant! 
without him, taking one end of a rope in aan 
jumped into the ſea, and ſwam through the ſufy to ey 
beach, where the poor inſolated deſpondent lu enues 
nating on his ſituation. The young man g renue 
ſtrated to him on the abſurdity of the ri aniard. 
he had formed, and having made a rinning their « 
in the rope, ſuddenly threw it over the (zi ges for 
fixing it round his body, the people in the reform 


began to drag him through the ſurf, and thus hn 
him on board; though he had ſwallowed og 
quantity of water on his paſſage, that he wl 
appcarance dead; but proper means being dg 
ſoon recovered, and was, no doubt, abundant 
ful for the friendly violence that had fore 
from the dreary ſolitude which his fears had! 
courted, . 

This ifland is by Capt. Carteret deſcribe y 
33 deg. 45 min. ſouth longitude, 80 deg. 40 mill 
from Greenwich. It is very high and mound 
and, at a diſtance, appears as one hill or rock. 
of a triangular form, and ſeven or eight leapt 
circumference. Here is ſuch plenty of fi, 
boat, with a few hooks and lines, may preſent 
as much as will ſerve 100 people. Here are (Wl 
cavilliers, cod, hallibut, and cray-fiſh. C 
ret's crew caught a king: fiſſier that weite 
ſeven pounds, and was five feet and a NW 
The ſharks here were ſo ravenous, that, W 


5 22 
ſoundings, 


one of them ſwallowed the ; 
which they hauled him above water ; but he | 
his liberty by diſgorging his prey. eat . 
merous here, that Capt. Carteret ſays, if mul 
ſands were killed in a night, they would not * 
the next morning. Theſe animals yield & 
train oil; and their hearts and plucks — 
food, having a taſte ſomething like hog 
Their ſkins are covered with very 2 p 
are many birds here, and ſome bet) 1 
he {ail 


Of the pintado bird the crew of t 
700 In one night, 
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the ſoregoing deſcriptions of the Spaniſh 

in America and the Welt-Indies, a few 
1 1 5 policy of the Spaniards with regard 
b ar in the Nev World, may not be im- 
Happy would it have been for the A 
| ſor the Spaniards themſelves, had not South 
-oduced ſuch amazing quantities of goid, 
de veins of that metal ſtill remained unknown 
dowels of the mountains: the former would 
u have been ſacrificed at the ſhrine of avarice 
elty, nor the latter bartered their virtue, in- 
and military character, tor inhumanity, in- 
and caſe. No country in Europe receives 
t treaſures as Spain, yet in no country in 
s ſeen ſo little money; and, ſtrange as it 
pear, ſom the time the Indies fell into the 
If Spain, the affairs of that monarchy have 
tantly going backward. Ihe treaſure which 
n annually from the New World, found them 
to every part of the Old; for to the reſt of 
kenues they had forgot to add œconomy; a 
renue itſelf, and a lure ſupport of all others. 
aniards unhappily adopted no means of re- 
their conquelts but by extirpating the people; 
jes for the advancement of trade; no attempts 
reformativoa of abules, which became tormi- 


| 
i 
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dable in proportion to the miſchiefs they had ſuffered 
by them; ſo that in government, there was tyranny, 
in religion, bigotry ; in trade, monopoly, The Spaniſh 
nation have relied too much upon their riches ; and 
the whole ſtate being moulded into a ſyſtem of cor- 
ruption from the top to the bottom, things grew at 
lalt ſo bad, that the evils themſelves became a [pecteS 
of remedies, and they felt ſo ſeverely the conſequences 
of their former conduct, that they have for ſome years 
pait turned their thoughts into a new and much better 
channel. I hey are beginning to open the American 
trade to ſome other ports in Spain beſides Cadiz. 
They have made a difference, in point of duty, be- 
tween their own manufactures and thoſe of foreigners. 
They are, in ſhort, opening their eyes to the true 
intereſt of their country; they are moving their hand, 
though ſlowly, to promote it; and may in time, by 
perſeverance, rife again, while others ſhall fall, by 
adopting the abuſes which brought them to the brin« 
of ruin. 

At preſent, the politics of Spain, with regard to 
Amdrica, feem to be ;—to prelerve South-America, 
and particularly the navigation of the South-Scas, 
as much as poflible, to themſelves; to deſtroy ef— 
fectually the contraband trade; and to encourage the 
export of their own manufactures. 
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nt. F 
"4d vent, Brundaries, Diviſions, Climate, Foil, 
hal „ Anmals, Lakes, Rivers, Fiſh, Inhabitants, 


Trade, and Exports. 


> country is ſituated between the 35th and 
eg. of weſt long. and between the equator, 


ali eg. of | | 
"he 5 i ſouth lat. being about 700 miles in 
| ed 13 in length. It is bounded by the 
jel = Amazons and the Atlantic Ocean, 
* FA 13 


y the ſame Ocean, on the ealt ; by 
33 er Plata, on the ſouth; and by a 
a, Wlich divide it from Paraguay, 
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PROVINCES. CH. Towns. 


Nara 5% .. Para, or Belim. 
Marignan. . .. St. Lewis. 
r 
Fugen d Lac. 

Rio Grande.. . . Tignares. 
Payraba. . .. .. Payraba. 
La mara... Tamara. 
Pernambuco. . . Olinda. 
Seregippe ... Seregippe. 
Middle diviſion con- Bahai... . St. Salvador. 
tains the captain-& Ilheos .... . . Paya. 
ſhips of .. ..:..... | Porto Seguro. . Porto Seguro. 
Spirito Sancto.. Spirito Sano, 
Rio Janeiro... St. Sebaſtian, 


St. Vincent... St. Vincent. 
Del Rey. LO „ + » St. Salvador. 


There 


D1ivisloxs. 


North diviſion con— 
tains the captain- 4 
ſhips TGT ER 


South diviſion con- 
tains the captain— 
ſhips . 
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There are alſo. ſome ſmall iſlands on the coaſt of 
Brafil, where thips touch ſometimes for proviſions in 


their voyage to the South-Sea ; particularly Fernando, 


St. Barbara, and St. Catharine's. "Theſe will be de- 
ſ-ribed in their proper place. 

The name Braſil was given to this country, becauſe 
great quantities of a wood of that name were found in it. 

The coalt of Brafil is wathed by the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the north and north-eaſt, upwards of gooo miles, 
forming ſeveral fine bays and harbours ; viz. the har- 
bours of Pernambuco, All Saints, Porto Szguro, the 

ort and harbour of Rio Janeiro, of St. Vincent, of 

t. Salvador, on the north thore of the river La Plata, 
and the harbour of St. Gabriel. The principal capes. 
are Cape St. Mary, the moſt ſouthern promontory of 
Braſil, Cape Roque, Cape St. Auguſtine, and Cape 
Trio. 

In the ſouthern provinces the heat, though exceſſive, 
is tolerable; the air being conſtantly retrethed with 
breezes that blow from the fea, and likewife from the 
mountains in the inland parts of the country. But the 
northern provinces are ſubject to great rains, and 
variable winds, particularly in the months of March 
and September, when they have ſuch deluges of rain, ac- 
companied with ſtorms and tornadoes, that the country 
is almoſt entirely overflowed, and the climate rendered 
extremely unwholeſome. The ſoil is in general 
amazingly fertile, producing ſugar, tobacco, indigo, 
ipecacuanha, balſam of Copiaba, and Braſil wood, 
which is of a red colour, hard and dry, chiefly uſed 
in dyeing, but the colour produced by it is none 
of the belt. Here are alſo five different ſorts of 
palm-trees, woods of ebony, maſtic, cotton-trees, 
citron, &c. and many others which produce ad- 
mirable fruits and balſams, diffuſing around a moſt 
delicious fragrancy. 

The animals in Braſil nearly reſemble thoſe of 
Peru and Mexico: and no country in the world af- 
foids a greater number of birds; ſome remarkable for 
their beauty, and others for their taſte. Their eatable 
fowls are turx1es, very large and delicious; alſo hens, 
Their bats are of a prodigious ſize ; 
they will go into houſes in the night-time, and if 
they find any perſons aſleep and uncovered, will faſten 
on them, and ſuck their blood. 

The fea-coaſts, lakes, and rivers, are ſtored with 

reat plenty and variety of fiſh, among which is the 

globe ff, called by the Latins orbis miner, from its 
circular form; it is fo b<ſet all round with ſharp 
ſpikes, like thoſe of a hedge-hog, as to bid defiance 
to all fiſhes of prey. But of all the living creatures 
in this ſea, the molt remarkable is the ſca bladder, 
fo called becauſe it greatly refembles one, and ſwims 
on the ſurface of the waves. The infide is only 
filled with air, except about a ſpoonful of water that 
ferves to poiſe it. The ſkin is thin and tranſparent, 
and, like a bubble raiſed in the water, reflects a great 
variety of colours, 


The Portugueſe in America are repreſ 
moſt judicious travellers, as a people at *. | 
the molt effeminate luxury, and rate 
defperate crimes; of a drllembling, hy 155 
per; of little honeſty in dealing, Kyo 
converſation ; alſo lazy, proud, and Cruel I 
poor and penurious in their diet, not wert 
neceſſity than inclination ; for, like the i 
molt ſouthern chmates, they prefer paraks 
attendance, to the joys of tree lociety, al 
faction of a free table; yet their feaſts, thay F 
made, are ſumptuous even to profuſion, 
bitious to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the 
mankind, by ſhewing themſelves above ug 
legs which nature hath given them to wilky 
cauſe themſelves to be carried about, in a molt 
manner, on beds of fine cotton hanging by thy 
a long pole, which two negroes carry eithe 
heads or ſhoulders. The bed. is covered wit 


rall ! 
nd-m1 


Aue; 
or canopy, to which are hung ſome curtain 00 
cloſe or open, by which the perſon is fea with 
rain, wind, and if he pleaſes from ſight, Thy Fern 
along at his eaſe, and his head reclined on af le dru 
pillow, the proud fluggard is carried aboutbyh ce us 
more gaily than in a coach, or ſedan, Thk ugal, 
+ hammocks are called, according to our auth turns 
tins, and not palankins, as travellers comma e of P 
them. Almoſt every perſon of faſhion pal Kinds | 
manner through the ſtreets. and l. 
The city of St. Salvador, or Ciudad al s of 
ſituated in the bay of All Saints, and hs! dn, C01 
ſpacious, and commodious harbour, It bb hetals, 
high rock, having the ſea on one (ide, dec! 
forming a creſcent, inverting it wholly hic 
This ſituation has rendered it almoſt impreg in th 
nature, to which ſtrong fortifications have ortugu 
by the Portugueſe. The houſes are handl but 
the public buildings ſumptuous and gms, v 
prodigious trade is carried on in this c glich. 
{treets are crowded with negroes of both fe Port. 
naked, except a piece of cloth wrapped 1 hz 
middle. | om 
All the ſhips in the Braſil trade, being! x al 
direction of the government, have thelt 4 E he 
ſeaſons for going and returning, under Kel 
certain number of men of war; nor ca! X K 2 
clear out, or ſet ſail, except with the _ 4 noy 
ſpecial licence from the king, which 3 F no 
tained, The fleets ſail in exad order 7 We 
periods, viz. the firſt to Rio Jari 4 3 
the ſecond to Bahai, or the Bay e fem F ng 
February; and the third and laſt to 10 are 5 
the month of March. About May 6 of * 
rendezvous in the bay of All Saints, ©. if 4a 
| ; little intel then 
gether for Europe, with a cargo , „eng the 0 
to the treaſures of the flota and Sul iſhers 
alone amounts to near four W 1 pe t 


is not all extracted from the mines 
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mbiaue, Vaſt quantities of gold, together with 
and ivory, which goes into the amount of the 
of the Braſil fleets for Europe. Great part of 
ld is coined in America. Rs, 
g exports ol Braſil are gold, diamonds. and other 
« ſtones; ambergris, ſugar, tobacco, indigo, 
© cotton, hides, tallow, Braſil wood, roſin, and 
Kats, Formerly the Portugueſe employed only 
ſhips in their Braſil commerce; but at preſent 
are no leſs than twelve hundred ſail of large 
conſtantly going to and returning from theſe 
s, The ſlave-trade, from the number of ſlaves 


| great number of ſhips. | 

rder to form ſome idea adequate to the riches of 
raſil fleet, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
gd mines are not rented at one-fifth part of their 
ve; and that there is returned to Europe, in 


with the ſugar, which 1s principally the cargo 
Fernambuco fleet, the tobacco, the hides, the 
le drugs for medicine and manufactures, may 
ce us of the importance of this trade, not only 
ugal, but to all the trading powers of Europe; 
eturns to Braſil are not the fiftieth part of the 
e of Portugal: they conſiſt of the woollen goods 
kinds from England, France, and Holland; the 
and laces of Holland, France, and Germany; 
$ of France and Italy; oil from Spain; lead, 
dn, copper, and all ſorts of utenſils wrought in 
netals, from England, as likewife ſalt-fiſh, beef, 
and cheeſe : wine, . with ſome fruits, is nearly 
b which they are ſupplied from Portugal. The 
in this trade are exceedingly large, yet few of 
ortugueſe merchants trade upon their own 
but are generally credited by the foreign 
nts, whoſe commodities they vend, eſpecially 
liſh, 

Portugueſe, following the example of the 
de, have endeavoured to prevent all foreign 
from trading to their plantations ; but theſe 
ms ale as little attended to in Portugal as in 
hy Tortugueſe are properly nothing more 
0 and factors, in which capacity they act 
: = equal to that of the Spaniards ; though 
known that, in moſt other occurrences, this 


IS . * 
not remarkable for their ſentiments of 
0 0 


le wr! : 
i ters have repreſented the Braſilians as very 


8 | "hs AE age 

1 Wind of al principles of religion, cruel in 
. ee or devourers of fleth ; but theſe 
3 ys looked upon as fictions of the 
l, B crucl and inhuman treat- 
the lifpenfer: o believe in certain inviſible 
Mlters of vi or good and evil, the rewarders 
"irtue and vice; and their notion 


ect t | 
dect io a future ſtate is, that aſter death they 


from Africa, eſpecially from their ſettlement at | 


N 


Ily tranſported from Africa to Braſil, alſo em-. 


precious ſtones, to at leaſt the value of 130, oool. 


, 
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ſhall viſit their anceſtors, dwelling beyond the Andes ; 


but they have no temples. Their priefts make them. 


believe, that if they bring them offerings, thoſe in- 
viſible beings, who give them food and all the good 
things they enjoy, will proſper their affairs, but if 
they neglect this, ſome terrible misfortune will befall 
them. They have caciques who rule them in peace, 
and lead them in war. Their towns are without 
walls; their mode of carrying on war is by ambuſ- 


cades, and their weapons are bews, arrows, wooden 


clubs, and ſhiclds for defence. 


Tuz HISTORY os HR. ASI L. 
AMERICUS VESPUSIO was the firſt diſcoverer 


of . Braſil, in 1498, but the Portugueſe did not plant it 
till 1549, when they ſettled at the bay of All Saints, 
and founded the city of St. Salvador, or St. Saviour. 


The court of Spain, conſidering the whole continent 
of- South America as their property, gave them ſome 
interruption at firſt; but the affair was at length ad- 
juſted by treaty, and the Portuguefe were allowed to 


poſſeſs all the country lying between the two great rivers, . 


Amazon and Plata, which they ſtill enjoy; The French 
afterwards attempting to plant. colonies on this coaſt, 
were driven from thence by the Portugueſe, who re- 
mained without a- rival till 1380, when they were 
ſtruck. down by one of thoſe incidents, which at one 
blow often decides the fate of kingdoms. 
baſtian, king of Portugal, loſt his life in an ex- 
pedition againſt the Moors in Barbary, by which event 
the Portugueſe loſt their liberty, their kingdom being 


abſorbed into that of Spain. 


and afterwards the Portugueſe American territories : 
they took almoſt all the fortreſſes of the latter in the 
Eaſt-Indies, and ſome time after took ſeven of the 
captainſhips or provinces of Braſil ; and would have 
ſubdued the whole country, had not their career been 
ſtopt by the archbiſhop, at the head of his monks, 


and a few ſcattered forces: however, about the year 


1654, the Dutch were entirely driven out of Braſil ; 
but their Weſt-India company, continuing their pre- 
tenſions, {till purſued. the Portugueſe at fea, till the 
latter agreed, in 1661, to pay the Dutch, eight tons of 


gold to relinquiſh their intereſt. in that country; Which 


was accepted, 


Fernando. de Norona lies in 3 deg. 59 min. ſouth 


twenty miles in circumference, and almoſt wholly 
inſuſceptible of tillage, for want of moiſture, in- 
ſomuch that from the ſcarcity of water, the plants 


wither 


Don Se- 


Some time after, the 
Dutch becoming independent, firſt attacked the Spanith, 


The only iſlands on the coaſt of Braſil, belonging to 
the Portugueſe, which merit deſcription, are thoſe of 
Fernando de Norona, Barbara, and St. Catharine's. 
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lat. and go deg. 33 min. welt Jong. It is only about- 
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den, and two ſmall forts are erected on the eaſt part. 
The French took poſſeſſion of this ifland ſoon after 
the Portugueſe ſettled at Braſil, but they were driven 
out in 1788, when the latter ſent a colony thither. 

St. Barbara is a very ſmall iſland ſituated near the 


coaſt of Braſil, in 18 deg. {ix min. ſouth lat. and 40 


deg. 4 min. welt long. it is no more than 12 miles in 
circumference, but very fertile, and at the ſame time 


very thinly inhabited: it has no harbour capable of 


receiving {hips of any conſiderable burden, and there- 
fore very little frequented. 

St. Catharine's is ſituated in 27 deg. 45 min. ſouth 
lat. and in 47 deg. 58 min. welt long. It is about 
27 miles in length, and fix in breadth, and hes about 
10 miles eaſt of the coaſt of Braſil. Ihe ſoil is very 
Juxuriant, producing fruits of molt kinds ſpontancouſly. 
The ground is covered with one continued foreſt of 
trees, of a perpetual verdure. Fruits and vegetables 
of all climates thrive here, almoit without culture, 
and are produced in the greateſt plenty; fo that there 
is no want of pine-apples, peachcs, apricots, grapes, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, melons, plantains, onions, 
and potatoes. Here are a ſpecies of wild black cattle, 
reſembling buitaloes ; monkeys, parrots, and pheaſants. 
The harbours and bays are ftlored with plenty of ex- 
cellent fiſh, of various kinds. The water is extremely 
good, and found in various parts of the ifland, But 
amidſt all theſe bounties of nature, the air is far 
from being ſalutary, owing to the woods and moun- 
tains, which prevent a tree circulation, and to other 
cauſes. 
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E FORE the war of 17556, the French made 
their poſſeſſions in North America, as appears by. 
the* maps, to conſiſt of almoſt the whole continent; 
and divided this vait country into two great Provinces, 
the northern of which they called Canada (compre- 
hending a much greater extent than the Briyſh pro- 
vince of that name, and in which a great part of the 
Provinces of New-York, New England, and Nova- 
Scotia, was included). They called the ſouthern pro- 
vince Louiſiana, compriting therein a diviſion of Caro— 
lina. Theſe unreaſonable claims, and the meaſures 
taken by the French to iupport them, laid the foun- 
dation of the war in 1756, between Great-Britain and 
that nation, the iflue of which has been already 
noticed. But while the French were uſing every 
means to increaſe their infant colonies, and with the 
moſt flattering hopes forming vait defigns of an ex- 
tenſive empire, one 1njudicivus ſtep in politics loſt 
: | 


-wither and die in their growth. Here are two har- 
bours capable of receiving thips of the greateſt bur- 
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them the whole; and their im 


ceded to Spain in 1769, for reaſons bel. 
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imaginary go 
which had no exiſtence but in their « * en t 
| Maps, Vang 


like ſmoke. Having over-rated their ſtrength $ 
commenced holtlities many years too on $, © 
conſequence was, they were forced to yield * n 


Britain all that fine country of Louiſſana, ce rtiliz 
the Miſſiſſippi; but at the treaty of Peace k 4) 
they were allowed to keep poſſeſſion of te o, 
banks of that river, and the ſmall town c © 
Orleans, near the mouth of it; and eren hi are 
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THIS country is ſituated between the coup 
Ith degree of north lat. and between the Fete 
of welt long. It extends 240 miles along the ch 
Guiana, and near goo miles within land; is ba 
by Guiana, on the welt; by Amazonia, on the 
by the Atlantic Ocean, on the ealt ; and by Sun 
on the north. Caen 1s the chief town. Th 
aloi:g the coalt is low, marſhy, and very ſubj 
inundations during the rainy ſcaſons, tom het 
titudes of rivers which deſcend with great imp 
from the mountains; higher up there are t 
very proper {or ſettlements, where the air 1s I 
and the heats greatly mitigated by the {ca di 
but the French have not yet extended them Wi 
they might, though they raiſe here the fame arts by 
modities which they have from the Welt-Incul annel, 
and in no incon{tderable quantity. | ants p: 

The iſland of CayENxNE, which the Fred d the { 
taken policilion of, on this coalt, lics at the 7 cotton, 
of the river of that name, and is about 43M y of v 
circumference, it is very unhealthy, but hall dition ; 
good harbours, they have ſeveral [cttiements, ent q 
tort, which ſtands at the bottom of one 0! id, to 1 
bours, has no other freſh water than what q that 
from rain in large ciſterus. The land is, fg ed as 1 
extremely fertile in ſugar, coffee, tobacchl 70 tu 
corn, plants, fruits, and other neceſſarics of l err 
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FRENCH ISLANDS 18 AMER 
MAR TIN I 0 9 
HIS is the moſt conſiderable of al 1 


India iſlands belonging to the Y 
ſituated about 120 miles north-welt © | 


TTY 
—_— . 
| the 14th and 1 th deg. of north lat. and in 
„ weſt long. he inland parts are moun- 
A from thence ariſe numerous rivulets, 
ö their courſe towards the ſea at once adorn 
Une the country. The ſoil is in general fer- 
nd yields ſugar, tobacco, cotton, cotfee, Finden 
lo, indigo, cocoa, aloes, plantains, and luc 
are common in theſe parts. Its bays and har- 
are numerous, fate, and commodious 3 and ſo 
ortified, that they for ſome time bid dehance 
attempts of the Engliſh to take the place; but 
war of 1756, when the Britiſh arms were every- 
triumphant, this. iſland ſurrendered to them, 
s reſtored to the crown of France at the peace. 
- here, as in all the Welt-India iſlands, the 
al commodity, of which they export every year 
liderable quantity. Martinico 1s the reſidence 
overnor of the French iſlands in theſe ſeas. 
oft conſiderable places in the ifland are St. 
Port-Royal, and Trinity-Town. An ineffectual 
t to take this iſland was made by the Englith 
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IS iſland is ſituated in 16 deg. north lat, and 
leg. welt long. about go leagues north of Mar- 
and almoit the fame ſouth of Antigua: it is 
45 miles long, and 38 broad, and divided into 
urts by a ſmall arm of the ſea, or rather a nar- 
annel, through which no ſhips can venture; the 
ants pals it in a ferry-boat. It has a healthy 
the foil is amazingly fertile, producing ſugar, 
cotton, indigo, ginger, baſtard cinnamon, and 
y of vegetables, This ifland is in a flouriſh- 
dition; and its exports of ſugar, which is of 
Ellent quality, are almoſt incredible, amounting, 
id, to 100, 00 hogſheads annually; and it 18 
þ that if the ſoil of Guadalupe was as well 
ed as that of Barbadocs, it would yield ſugar 
t ſupply all Europe. Every attempt to re- 
8 ard proved ineffectual, till the year 1759, 
3 0 e to the Englith valour; 
Piven RE 5 Fre d 1 = 10 3 
dy Columbus for ſembl ae 5 
las to thoſe of hat > in. 59a * BY 
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q >, 09 Mes north-weſt of Barbadoes. 
thee With hills and vallies, well watered, 
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and furniſhed with excellent harbours ; ſo that upon 
the whole, it is eſteemed one of the beſt iſlands 
among the Caribbees. The land. is rich, but little of 
it cleared. The woods yield excellent timber, and 
abound in wild fowl, as the ſurrounding ſea does in 
inh. The Engliſh firſt ſettled on this itland in 1697, 
From this time they encountered with various misfor— 
tunes from the natives and French ; and by the De- 


ſinitive Treaty it was agreed on between the latter and 


the Engliſh, that this ifland, together with Dominica 
and St. Vincent, ſhould remain neutral. But before 
the war of 1750 broke out, the French began to ſet- 
tle theſe iſlands, which, by the treaty of peace, were 


yielded up to Great-Britain, and this iſland to France. 


The Engliſh made themſelves maſters of it in 1778. 
but it was reſtored to the French by the ſubſequent 
peace; and 1s now declared a tree port under certain 
reſtrictions. 
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T HIS iſland lies in 11 deg. 15 min. north lat. and 
in 60 deg. 27 min. welt long. being 40 leagnes ſouth 
by weſt from Barbadoes, about 33 ſouth-eaſt from St. 
Vincent, 40 eaſt from Grenada, and between go and 
40 from the Spanith main. It is 32 miles in length, 
about 9 in breadth, and 70 in circumference ; ſo that 
it is rather Jarger than Barbadoes, or, indeed, any of 
our Leeward Iilands; and near the north-weſt ex- 
tremity lies a ſmall iſland called Little Tobago, which 
is two miles 1n Jength, and one in breadth, 

The climate is far more temperate than could be 
expected in an iſland that is but 11 deg. 10 min. 
north from the equator; for the force of the ſun is 
diminithed by the ſea breezes. The ſpice and gum 
trees, with which it abounds, contribute to its ſalu— 
brity. Tobago has another favourable circumitance 
to recommend it, namely, its lying out of the track 
of thofe hurricanes that often prove ſo fatal to the 
other Weſt-India iſfands. The north-welt extremity 
is mountainous, but the reſt of the iſland agreeably 
diverſified with rifings and fallings. The foil, in ge- 
neral, is a rich black mould, proper for producing, in 
the greateſt plenty, whatever is raiſed in other parts 
of the WeRſ-Indies, There are many ſprings, toge- 
ther with commodious bays and creeks. But the va— 
luable trees which grow here are, perhaps, its greateſt 
riches ; for, beſides the different kinds of wood that 
are found in the other Weſt-India iflands, it is ſaid, 
that the true nutmeg-tree, and the cinnamon-tree, with 
that which produces the real gum-cepal, are found of 
this iſland. The fig-trees of Tobago are reckoned 
equal to thoſe of Spain and Portugal. Indian and 


Guinea cern, French beans, various kinds of peas, 
the cofhou-apple, that is both meat and drink, and 
yields an excellent lamp-oil; the prickle-apple, ba- 
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nana, pomegranate, pine-apple, ſweet and bitter 
orange, lemons, ſugar, tobacco, indigo, ginger, far- 


ſaparilla, ſemper vivum, citrons, vanellos, limes, gna- 


vas, plantains, tamarinds, grapes, cuſtard-apple, four- 
apple, papaw-apple, mammea-apple, yellow plum, 
cherries; the cocoa-tree, that yields both meat, 
drink, and clothing ; muſk, cucumbers, water-melons, 
pumkins, gourds, potatoes, yams, Carrots, turnips, 
parſnips, onions, caſſada-root, natural balſam, ſilk- 
graſs, with five different forts of pepper, the long, the 
cod, the bell, the round, and the Jamaica. 

As. for animals, here are wild hogs, pickarees, 
which reſemble a hog ; armadilloes; guanoes, Which 
are of the alligator kind; Indian comes, badgers, 
horſes, cows, alles, ſheep, deer, goats, and rabbits. No 
ifland in the world, we are told, can boalt ſuch a va- 
riety of filhes, both ſhell and others, particularly turtle 
and mullets, of a moſt delicious taſte. Qt the fea— 
thered ſpecies there 15 alſo a great variety. Laſtly, in 
different parts of the 1iland are found green tar, ſoap 
earth, with many curious ſhells, ſtones, marcaſites, 
and minerass. 

King Charles II. granted this iſland to the duke of 
Courland, under whote auſpices a colony of Engltth, 
and another of Dutch, were ſettled on it ; but their 
plantations were ſo often ravaged by the Caribbees of 


the neighbouring continent, that the English aban- 


doned the place. The Dutch, however, contiaued 
in their ſettlements, and had ſuch an opinion of their 


value and importance, that they long ſupported them 


ſelves with the moſt obſtinate perſeverance againſt all 
the attempts of the Engliſh and French. It was de— 
clared a neutral iſland by the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, in 1748; ceded to the Engliſh by the treaty of 
1763; taken by the French in June 1781, and yielded 
to them by the late peace. It was taken by the Eng- 
liſh April 15, 1793. 


FAXES N TE. 
THIS iſland was difcovered by Columbus, in his 


ſecond Voyage to America, in 1493, and received its 
appellation from that of his ſhip. It is ſituated a little 
to the ſouth-eaſt of Guadalupe, about five leagues in 
length, and four in breadth: it abounds in ali the 
productions of the other iſlands. A great many grot- 
toes are found here, abounding with large land crabs ; 
and the high rocks, that run along the eaſtern ſhore, 
being full of great holes, give ſhelter to vaſt numbers 
of tropical birds. There are ſeveral rivers and ponds 
of freſh water in the iſland. The French began to 
ſend colonies hither about the year 1647; and, be- 
fore the laſt reduction of it by the Britiſh arms, it 
manufactured above one thouſand hgſheads of ſugar 
annually. 
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Sr. MARTIN, Sr. BAR TOS 

3 O Kee| 

AND DESEADA. * Al 

THESE are three of the moſt inconſidershy wh 

the French poſſeſs in theſe parts, 1 1 
ST. MARTIN lies a little to the north- ele 1 

Bartholomew, and is of no con ſequence wha 4 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW Is ſituated abont ten | per 
li 4 


north of St. Chriſtopher's, and, thovgh encond Th 
with formidable rocks, produces tobacco and 3 
with ſome excellent woods, and lime. ſtone; b WM 
iſland is now to be conhidered as belonging i d the 
crown of Sweden, being ceded to it by Fray em, 
1785. kB 
_ DesEaDa, which is a corruption of the NM ec, 
ſiderada, or the Deſirable Ifland, was fo 0 ned b 
Columbus, from being the firit land he dich the u 
his fecond voyage to America. It js ſitu he ro. 
twenty miles north-calt of Guadalupe, andisf with 
produce the beſt cotton of any of the French accor 
India iſlands. whic! 
alone 
Though the French were among the lif deter | 
who fozmed ſettlements in the Weſt. Indies th y the 
made ample amends for the time they had lo the cc 
vigour with which they purſued their undertakin | that 
by that chain of judicious and admirable mx Up troL 
which they uſed in drawing from them eren ernmen 
tage which the nature of the climate would ICS are 
and in ſtruggling with the difficulties which at n any | 
infant fertlements, efpecially in the torrid zone Pr ON | 
As France is become ſenfible that all the va Wer in 
her labours and acquiſitions, as well as alt the hot 
perity of her plantations, muſt be derived fm ence ar 
attention with which they are regarded at hom | by the 
{hail therefore lay before our readers ſome paſt Pication 
wiſe plan of conduct which this politic nation fl paid 0 
in order to render her colonies fo highly al Folonics 
to the mother country. | pordinar 
The colonies were particularly under the 5 7 f 
infpection of the council of commerce; 1 hou ; Sal 
judiciouſly conſtituted to anſwer all the puch 4 {Wa 
which it was deſigned: for, to give ! 0 10 0 
ſpect and authority, it is compoſed of * Io 
{ 2 . » v1 
moſt conſiderable officers of the crown; ® 3 AR 


enable it to judge perfectly of the mattes 
come before it, theſe twelve are aſſiſted J 
puties of all the contiderable trading ar 
in France, choſen out of the richelt " 
ligent of their traders, and paid handſome 
their attendance at Paris, from the funds * 
ſpective cities. This council its on x 
deputies propoſe plans for redreſſing 1 
in trade; for raiſing the branches hot, | 
extending new ones; for ſupporting den 
fine, for every thing that may improve * 
promote the vent of their manufactures 
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un lights, or the inſtructions of br aging 
Leep a watchful eye upon honey arti Wy om- 
and they not only propoſe helps and improve- 
o it themſelves, but they hear the propoſals of 
which are not diſdainfully rejected, nor raſhly 
d; nor do they render the acceſs to themſelves 
| by unwieldy ſtate. They do not diſcourage 
ho apply, by admitting the vexatious practice 
„ perguilites, and exactions in their inferior of- 
They do not ſuffer form and methods to load 
Len that buſineſs they were ſolely intended to 
e They ſummon and examine thoſe who are 
the moſt competent judges of the matter be- 
em, and of every part of it, even the lowelt 
„ But though they examine thoſe men, and 
ruction from their experience, they are not 
ned by their opinions. When they are ſatis- 
the uſefulneſs of any regulation, they propoſe 
he royal council, where their report 1s always 
with particular attention. An edict to enforce 
accordingly, and It is executed with a punc-— 
which ditlinguiſhes their government, and 
alone can render the wiſeſt regulations any 
better than ſcrious mockeries. Jo the care of 
the plantations are particularly intruſted. 
t the colonies may have as little load as poſſi- 
| that the governor may have leſs temptation 
up troubleſome intrigues, or favour faCtions in 
ernment, his ſalary is paid by the crown. His 
tes are none; and he is ſtrictly forbidden to 
n any trade, or to have any plantations in the 
br on the continent, or to have any intereſt 
wer in goods or lands within his government, 
the houſe he relides in, and a garden for his 
ence and recreation. All the other officers 
| dy the crown out of the revenues of France; 
Incations are built and repaired, and the fol- 
paid out of the fame fund. 


pordinary emergency taxes have been raiſed, 
very moderate; and even then, they who 
Fun new plantations are exempted from them. 
ly upon the export of their produce at the 
br at its import into France, is next to no- 
n both places hardly making two per cent. 
modities exported from France to the iflauds 
July. 

8 thoſe abuve-mentioned, their regulations re- 
the judges of the admiralty, law-ſuits, reco 
debts, lenity to ſuch as have ſuffered by 
1 or bad ſeafons, the peopling 
* LAS er ot whites to be employed by 
Ir altly, the management of negroes, 
a admired; and ſome of them 
ys e of great ſervice, were they in- 
do our ſugar illands, where ſuitable re- 


u many relpects ſeem to be loudly called 


Colonies pay hardly any taxes; and when upon | 
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of. Demerary does not exceed 20 years. 
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SURINAM, ox DUTCH GUIANA. 


1 country is ſituated between 5 and 7 deg. 
north lat. bounded by the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the north ; by the French ſettlements, on the ealt and 
fouth ; and by the Spanith ſettlements, on the welt : ex- 
tending 100 miles along the coaſt from the mouth of 
the river Oronoque, north, to the river Maroni, or 
French Guiana, fouth. 

Surinam is the moſt conſiderable of all the Dutch 
colonies in Guiana ; the plantations extend go leagues 
above the mouth of this river, on which the town is 
built. The climate of this country is generally rec- 
koned unwholeſome; and a conſiderable part of the 
coalt is low, and covered with water. The colony 
itſelf is in a leſs proſperous condition than it was ſome 
years ſince, owing, among other cauſes, to the wars 
the Dutch have been engaged in with their fugitive 
negroes, whom they have treated with great barba- 
rity, and who are become ſo numerous by their con- 
tinual increaſe year after year, that they have formed 
a kind of colony in the woods, which are almoſt im- 
penetrable, along the rivers of Surinam, Saramaca, 
and Copename, and have been very troubleſome neigh- 
bours. They have even elected chiefs among them- 
ſelves, cultivate lands for their ſupport, and take fre- 
quent opportunities of revenging the injuries they 
have received from their old oppretfors, by making in- 
curſions into their plantations. 

The exports from Surinam conſiſt of ſugar, tobacco, 
coffee, gums, dyeing woods, drugs, cotton, flax, and 
ſkins. In theſe the Dutch trade with Europe, and 
our American colonies ; from the latter of which they 
receive in return, molatles, horſes, live cattle, and va- 
rious kinds of proviſions. They allo carry on a con- 
ſiderable traffic with the Weit-India iſlands, to which 
they tran{port various kinds of timber, adapted for the 
building of mills. This is purchaſed by the planters 
at a very advanced price, not Jeſs than fifty pounds 
{terling being given for the largeſt pieces. 

The two Dutch colonies of Iſſequibo and Deme- 
rary, on account of their proximity, are compriſed in 
one colony, which bears the name of them both. 
Liſequibo, however, is the moſt ancient, having been 
ſettled between 60 and 70 years, while the ſettlement 
On theſe 
rivers are ſeveral forts, iſlands, and plantations. One 
of the iflands in the Demerary is the reſidence of the 
commandant, and there the courts of judicature are 
held, and the company's troops ſtationed. They were 


taken by the Engliſh in 1781, and taken by the 
The 


French. 
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The inhabitants of Dutch Guiana are a mixture of | 


whites or Europeans, blacks, and Aborigines, impro- 
perly called Indians, together with their ſeveral caſts 


or diviſions, already enumerated in our account of 


New Spain, and whoſe colours depend on their de- 
gree of conſanguinity to either whites, Indians, or ne- 


grocs ; the ſeveral intermediate diviſions of them pro- 
ceed from their heterogeneous intercourſe with each 


other. The tour tribes of Indians are diſtinguithed 
by the appellations of Caribbees, the Warrows, the 
Accowars, and the Arrowauks. 

Horſes, alles, mules, bulls, cows, &c. run wild 
in this country, as in many other parts of America. 
Among the amphibious animals are the hippopotamus 
and the laubba ; the latter is peculiar to this country; 
it is about the ſize of a pig four months old, its head 
reſembles that of a pug dog; it has a ſhort thick neck, 
ſmall eyes and ears, thort legs, and no tail; and is 
covered with a fine ſhort hair of a cheſnut colour, in- 
termixed with white circular ſpots, except under the 
belly, where it is agreeably white. The fleth of this 
creature, being extremely delicate and tender, is pre- 
ferred by the Europeans who reſide here to all other 
kinds of meat. There are in this country an im- 
menſe number and variety of ſnakes, which form one 
of its principal inconveniences. Some years ago a 
ſnake was killed on a plantation that belonged to Peter 
Amyatt, Eſq. which was upwards of 3g feet in length, 
and three feet in circumference near the middle of the 
body : it had a broad head, large prominent eyes, 
and a very wide mouth, in which was a double row 
of teeth. The birds are very numerous here, and 


of various ſpecies ; ſome of them are ſo remarkable 


for the beauty of their plumage, that ſeveral perſons 
in Guiana have employed themlelves advantageoufly, 
with theic tlaves and dependents, in killing and pre- 
ſerving ſome of the moſt curious fort for the cabinets 
of naturaliſts in different parts of Europe, 

The torporific eel is found in the rivers of Guiana, 
which, when touched either by the hand, or by a rod 
of iron, gold, ſilver, copper, or by a flick of ſome 


particular kinds of hard American wood, communi- 


cates a thock perfectly reſembling that of elearicity. 
The inſects of this country are very numerous, ſome 
of them venomons, and others deitructive ; but the 


bectles and butterflies are extremely beautiful. 


— 


Tf 
DITCH ISLANDS in AMERICA. 
— — 


Sr. EUSTATIUS, ox EUSTATIA. 


H1S ifland, ſituated between 17 and 29 min, 

north lat. and 63 deg. 10 min. weſt long. is only 

a mountain, riſing out of the ſea like a pyramid, and 
1 
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OT En 
almoſt round. It is about 29 miles in circuny 


and is well cultivated. Beſides tobacco, th, 
tants have of late years raiſed and ei 4 
quantities of ſugar. They alſo breed ho 
1 and moſt ſorts of poultry. The Ky 
ome, but it is ſubject to terrible thunder cd 
quakes, and hurricanes ; and there is , NM 
trelh water, | b 

St. Euſtatius is reckoned the ſtrongeſt of f 
Caribbee illands, there being but one bi 
which is commanded by a fort, and may be 4 
fended by a few men. The Dutch took ul 
of it in 1635; and ſince the treaty of Nye 
preſerved it without interruption, till after * 
were commenced by Great-Britain again 0 
in 1781, when this iſland ſurrendered at di 


ermit 
Pute 
elliget 
4 coal 


Admiral Rodney, who was ſent againl jt = 
conſiderable land and ſea force: but on the out 1h 
November, the, ſame year, it was retake d with 
French, commanded by the marquis de | | in t 
whole force conſiſted of only three frigates and 20, 

ſmall craft, and about three hundred men, 4 | propa 
capture of St. Euſtatius by the Engliſh, by the 
mentioned, the private property of the in This a 


was confiſcated, with a degree of rigour ver 
mon among civilized nations, and entirely 
ſiſtent with the humanity and generoſity by 
the Britiſh nation uſed to be characteriſcd, even 


d the 
ce of 
tant in 


conti: 
rival neighbours. The reaſon alligned for 
traordinary conduct was, that the inhabitants 
: 5 | Ir other 
place had aſſiſted the Americans with wall . 
during her conteſt with the mother country, 4 
h near 
— — 
abitant 
eee, CU RAG ine trac 
F they n 
THIS iſland is ſituated about ten leagues u, for 
coaſt of Terra Firma, in 12 deg. 14 mil. N cattle ; 
tude, It is about go miles in length, 4 s are ty 
breadth. The climate is neither wholcloned eſt of 
able, nor the ſoil fruitful ; vet the (land sf t partic 
6 j — y GS 4 lot . | 
and the induſtry of the inhabitants fuck 1 Adm 
duces a great deal of ſugar and tobacco. e time 
ſupplied with proviſions, and all other co Cetook t 
from Europe, and the other Dutch fette be ſouth 
r tive and dl the D 
which it carries on a very Jucrati q ut 
. ' Senn F 1 
contraband trade with the Spantards in 1e conſider 


Let the Spaniſh governors prohibit this ay 
ſeverely, the Spaniards ſtand ſo much * 
European commodities, that they will uy 
to obtain them: for theſe they pay in 1 , 
coined or in bars, cocoa, vanilla, jelvib I 
neal, and other valuable articles. Jn „ 
the trade of this ifland is ſaid to be 3th 
500,c001. to the Dutch, but the pro + 4 
in time of war, when it furniſh 2 F 
parties with arms and Ammunition 

other, 


\ 


DANISH I 


— 
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1104. fas 


=; of all the Dutch American ſettlements 
nally carried on by the Weſt-India company 
4 44 ſuch ſhips as go upon that trade, 
E yi half per cent. for their licences : the 
"however, reſerve to themſelves the whole of 
-_ on between Africa and the American 


ner taun and harbour is about three leagues 
3 end of the iſland. The town, for 
is one of the faireſt and fineſt in America, and 
9 every thing neceſſary to render it commo- 
and agrecable, as far as the climate and ſoil 
Dutch ſhips from Europe touch at this iſland 
lioence, or Pilots, and then proceed to the 
\ coaſts for trade; which they force with a 
band, it being very difficult for the Spaniſh 
coſtas to take theſe vellels; for they are not 
out ſhips, with a number of guns, but are 
with large crews of choſen ſeamen, deeply in- 
| in the ſafety of the veſſel and the ſucceſs of 
hace, They have each a ſhare in the cargo, of 
proportioned to the ſtation of the owner, ſup- 
y the merchants upon credit, and at prime 
This animates them with an uncommon cou— 
I they fight bravely, becauſe every man fights 
ce of his own property. Beſides this, there is 
tant intercourſe between this iſland and the 
| continent, | 


ſtin's, + 

ure and Aruba are chiefly conſiderable for their 
h near the coaſt of Terra Firma, which gives 
abitants an opportunity of carrying on a 
Ine trade with che Spaniſh ſettlements in Terra 
they may alſo be regarded as appendages to 
u, for which they are chiefly employed in 
cattle and other proviſions. Saba and St. 
$ are two ſmall iſlands, ſituated about 19 miles 
eſt of Euſtatius, and are too inconſiderable 
particular deſcription. They were both cap- 
N Admiral Rodney and General Vaughan, 
e ume of the ſurrender of Euſtatius, but the 
tetook them afterwards. 

e louth {ide of Bonaire is a good ſalt-pond, 


the Dutch ſloops come for ſalt, which is be— 
conſiderable commodity, 


CL HEAP. YES 


SH ISLANDS IN AMERICA. 


Da * = 2 . * 

= have very little intereſt in America 
6 no ſettlement on the continent, and 

mall iſlands lying 


Ir other iſlands are, Bonaire, Aruba, Saba, and 
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SLANDS. 
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in the Archipelago, | 
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AMERICA. 
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known by the name of the Weſt-India iſlands: theſe 
are St. Thomas, and St. Croix, or Santa Cruz. 

The illand of ST. Thomas is ſituated in the 64th 
deg. of welt long. and the 18th of north lat. It 
is the largeſt of that cluſter called the Virgin Iſlands, 
being about 15 miles in circumference. It has an ex- 
cellent harbour, nearly ſurrounded by two promon- 
tories, which defend the ſhips that lie within from 
almolt every wind. In the centre of the port is a 
very ſmall fortreſs very indifferently fortified. The 
ſoil 3s tolerably good, and every foat of it cultivated ; 
the chief production being ſugar, of which the an- 
nual quantity is about gooo hogtheads of 1000 weight 
each, The Brandenburghers have a conſiderable ſac- 
tory here; but the principal perſons now belonging 
to it are French refugees, who fled thither when the 
Proteſtants were expelled from the French iſlands. 
The inhabitants, who are very numerous, are ſupplied 
with. molt of their proviſions from Porto Rico. 

The principal town, called St. Thomas, conſiſts of 


— — 


one long ſtreet, at the end of which is the magazine, 
a large, magnificent, and convenient building, wherein 


DO 
there is room for ſtores, ſlaves, and goods of all forts. 


This is the reſidence of the governor, Who is always 
a man of rank, and ſoon acquires a large fortune, 
as do moſt of the inhabitants, owing to the extenſive 
and various kinds of trade carried on here. The 
Spaniards not only purchaſe ſlaves, which the Danes 
bring hither from Africa, but likewiſe all ſorts of 
European goods, of which there is always a conſi- 
derable ſtock in the magazines, belonging principally 
to the Dutch, who carry on an extenſive and advan- 
tageous commerce in the iſland of St. Thomas. In 
time of war, the trade of this ifland is amazingly 
increaſed ; for being a neutral port, the privateers of 
all nations reſort hither to ſell their prizes, and the 
Dutch have always agents there, with large ſums of 
money, ready to purchaſe theſe goods. 

This iſland derives a peculiar advantage from its 
commodious harbour, mentioned above: it lies on the 
ſouth fide, where 30 ſhips may lie in ſafety. It is de- 
tended by a fort, whoſe batteries at the ſame time 
protect the ſmall town built round the ſhore. This 
harbour is much frequented by merchant ſhips: when 


they are chaſed, in time of war, they find here a ſafe 


protection; and, in time of peace, a vent for their 
goods, by the clandeſtine trade which the boats of St. 
Thomas continually carry on with the Spaniſh*coaſlts, 
Two leagues to the ſouth of «©. Thomas is ano- 
ther iſland, about the ſame ſize, called St. John's. 


It. is the beſt watered among the Virgins, and its 
harbour has not only the reputation of being better 


than that of St. Thomas, but paſſes alſo for the belt 
to the leeward of Antigua, The Engliſh give it the 
name of “ Crawl Bay.” But notwithſtanding theſe - 
advantages there is ſo little good land in the iſland, 
that its planting and exportations form enly a very- 
trifling object, 
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ST. Croix, or SanTaA CRUZ, ſituated about five 
leagues to the eaſt of St. Thomas, is between ten and 
twelve leagues in length, and about four in breadth. 
The ſoil is rich and fertile, yielding ſeveral kinds of 
fruits, and excellent timber. This 1fland, not many 
years fince, was a perfect deſert ; but the number of 
ſettlers now begin to increaſe apace : ſeveral perſons 
from the Engliſh iflands, and among them ſome of great 
wealth, have gone to ſettle there, and received very 
great encouragement. The air of St. Croix is ex- 
tremely unhealthful ; but this ill diſpoſition will pro— 
bably continue no longer than till the woods, with 
which the iſland at preſent is almoſt covered, are cut 
down, and the land improved by cultivation. 

The Danes, when they firſt ſettled in America, were 
under the government of a We!it-India company; fo 
that their affairs appeared with a very unpromiſing 
aſpect, and nothing like the proper advantages were. 
made of theſe ſettlements. he late king of Den- 
mark, who was inferior in abilities to none of his an- 
ceſtors, ſaw that there were no hopes of rendering 
theſe iſlands flouriſhing while the company continued 
their prepoſterous meaſures ; accordingly he purchaſed 
the company's ſtock, and laid the trade open. The 
etfects were {oon perceived; commerce raiſed its head, 
and the colonies were ſoon changed from a ſtate of 
torpid indolence into that of vigorous trathe ; the 
plantations daily increaſed, new ſettlers continually 
arrived; and the iſland of St. Croix, from an almolt 
deſolate wilderneſs, became a cultivated garden, and 
the inhabitants an opulent people. 

In time of war, privatcers bring in their prizes 
here for ſale; and a great many veſſels trade from 
hence along the Spaniſh main, and return with money 
in ſpecie or bars, and valuable merchandiſe. 


'The Dutch and Danes, hardly deſerve to be men- 
tioned among the proprietors of America; their poſ- 
jeilions there arc comparatively nothing. But as the 
appear extremely worthy of the attention of theſe 
powers, and as the fthare of the Dutch is worth to 
them at leaſt 600,000]. a year, what mult we think 
of our extenſive and valuable poſſeſſions? what at- 
tention do they not deſerve from us? and what may 
not be made of them by that attention? 

« There ſeems to be a remarkable providence (ſays 


an ingenious and polite writer) in caſting the parts, if 


-walk in which to expatiate ; 


does, but poſieſſes them in a more uſcty, thay 


an — — — — —ͤ— — 
-— 


I may uſe that expreſſion, of the (everal Þ 
nations who act upon the ſtage of Amen, irq 
Spaniard, proud, lazy, and magnificent, ha k | 
| a ſoft clinas f 
dulge his love of eaſe, and a profulion gf N 
ſilver to procure him all thoſe luxuries 5 
demands, but which his lazineſs would reſet 
« The Portugueſe, naturally indigent x 100 
enterpriſing rather than induitrious abroad N 
and diamonds as the Spaniard has, Wants ten 


dem 


leſs oitentattous manner. 

„% The Englith, of a reaſoning Jiſpoſition, thy 
ful and cool, and men of bulineſs rather th 
great induftry, impatient of much ſruitlch þ 
abhorrent of conſtraint, and lovers of a coun 
have a lot which indeed produces neither mil 
lilver 3 but they have a large tract of a fine g 
nent; a noble field for the exerciſe of agriculur 
ſufficient to furniſh their trade without lain 
under great difficulties. Intolerant as they ar & 
moſt uſeful reſtraints, their commerce flourihs| 
the freedom every man has of purſuing it ax 
to his own ideas, and directing- his life after hi 
faſhion. 

„The French, active, lively, enterpriſing, f 
and politic; and, though changing their purluty 
purſuing the preſent object with cagernels, at 
withſtanding, tractable, and obedient to ri 
laws, which bridle their diſpoſitions, and wit 
turn them to proper courſes. Theſe people 
country (when Canada was in their pose 
more is to be effected by managing the peops 
by cultivating the ground; where a peddin 
merce, that requires conſtant motion, Hound 
than agriculture, or a regular traffic; where W 
difficulties which keep them alert by rug 
them, and where their obedience to à i; 
ment (meaning the excellent regulations alrea) 
tioned reſpecting the French colonies in A 
ſcrves them for perſonal wiſdom. In tlie 1a 
whole is the work of their policy, and à f 
their government has taken. 3 

„Ihe Dutch have a rock or two, on wich 
play the miracles of frugality and diligence 
their virtues) and on which they hate even 
virtues, and ſhewn thoſe miracles. ' 
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ROPE, though by far the ſmalleſt diviſion of the globe, is in many reſpects ſuperior to the other 
ree, and that which particularly deſerves our attention. It is ſituated between the gbth and 72d degree 
b latitude, and between the 10th degree weſt, and 65th degree eaſt longitude, computed from the me- 
of London; being 3oco miles in length from Cape St. Vincent in the welt, to the mouth of the river 

the north-eaſt ; and 2500 in breadth from north to ſouth, from the North Cape in Norway to Cape 


Frozen Ocean; on the eaſt, by Aſia; on the ſouth, by the Mediterranean Sea, which divides it from 
and on the weſt, by the Atlantic Ocean, which ſeparates it from America. | 

quarter of the globe, though the leaſt extenſive, is beyond compariton the molt happy and valuable 
[ it, both with regard to religion, arts, learning, riches, and commerce. It juſtly claims a pre- 
& over the other parts, becauſe the human mind hath here made the greateſt progreſs in whatfoever 
| and ornamental to mankind in general. The mildneſs of the climates of moſt parts of Eutor ; the 
[of its foil, which produces every thing neceſſary for the ſupport, and even luxury of human life ; the 
Ing [tate of the arts and ſciences ; and the nature of the ſeveral governments, which are far leſs deſpotic, 
more equitable than thoſe of either Aſia or Africa; render this the moſt deſirable quarter of the terra- 
gebe for the reſidence of a rational being. To theſe advantages we may add, that no part of it is 
within the torrid, and but a ſmall portion within the frigid zone; and the difference of its face, or 


iets turface, by feas, rivers, mountains, &c. which are at once innumerable and beneficial, contribute 
o its ſuperiority. 


relen inhabitants of the principal ſtates of Europe are deſcended from thoſe multitudes of northern 


E deltroyed the Roman empire. Conſtantine the Great had ſome time before removed the feat of 
mm Rome to Conflantinople, and this occaſioned its fall. The Viſigoths forced a paſſage into Italy, 
Rome in the year 3409, and ſettled in Italy, Languedoc, and Spain. The provinces of Gaul fell ta 
| 6 Franks and Burgundians, and [ti] retain the name of their conquerors. About the ſame time 
* 0ued Pannonia, and called it Hungary after their own name. The Britons, being ex pelledl 


. - 


! 


10 

1 by their torergn allies, croſſed the Severn, and took refuge in the lofty mountains of 
©, avitants of which principality are ſaid to be immediately deſcended irom the original natives 
1 to retaim their language in its purity. . 1 a 
kg. de 2: Europe are derived from fix radical ones, namely, 1. Latin, of which the Italian, French, 


: 
*4 


_ "nh e e 2. Teutonic, from whence proceed the German, Dutch, Swediſh, Dauith, and 

Re. 5 which reigus in different dialects in Poland, Maulcovp, Bohenua, and Kea 

is of Ron: 8 4» 1 he Celtic, of which there are remaining dialects in 2 7 7 Ireland, the 

Pai the Wen in France, and Lapland. 5. Greek, of which ſcveral dialects are ſpoken in 
he iſlands 


3 


4s of the Levant. 6. Gothic, ſome remains of which are preſerved in me iſlands of 
| the 


or Metapar in the Morea, the molt ſouthern promontory in Europe. It is bounded on the north. 
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the Baltic, and the ſouthern parts of Sweden. 
Little Tartary as European languages. g . 

Moſt of the European governments are monarchical ; but many, if not all of them, are Checked 
variety of little ſprings which break their force, and foften their rigour. But behdes monarchieg|, ted 
ariſtocratical and republican governments in Europe. Venice is an ariſtocratical ſtate, where the em 
is in the hands of the nobles; and Holland is a democracy, or government of the people. Great Brig 
a government of a very fingular kind, conſiſting of the thice ſpecies above-mentioned, and partakes of 4 
benefits, while it rejects the inconveniences annexed to them. The other mixed governments of Eur 
Poland, Sweden, &c. are compoſed of two only of the ſimple forms; as will be explained in their proper gl 

The Chriltian religion is etlablithed in every part of Europe, except the diltridts poſſeſſed by the 7; 
where the Mahometan tenets are profeſſed. The Chriſtians are divided into a number of different ſectz v 


— 
To theſe we may add the languages ſpoken in Tai 


all 
al 


15 


e Ne 


may be comprehended under three general denominations; namely, 1. The Greek church; 2. Popery dea 

g. Proteſtantiſm: which laſt is again divided into Lutheraniſm and Calviniſm, ſo called from Lug 

Calvin, the two eminent reformers of the 16th century : but all their principles are founded upon thel 

baſis, ſince they all acknowledge Chriſt to be the Redeemer of mankind, and that the ſcriptures were rin 

divine inſpiration. 

The following TABLE contains the principal Kingdoms and States of Europe, their Ly wn 
Breadth, Chief Cities, Diſtances and Bearings from London, Difference of Tine! 
London, and their Religions. ! tic, or ( 

| ; | : 7 Diſtance and Bear- 5 pelago 

| Kingdoms. Length | Breadth.| Chief Cities. | ing from London. Religions, WA 
| — . oo ooo rc comcs 

3 Cc Uncertain. 

Fc | 
Norway ..----------+-------| 1000 | 300 [Bergen 540 N ? 
| r 
ERNIE oo ana oncone cc 180 {Copenhagen 500 N. E. > Lutherans Green! 
„ . | 500 Frrnonmn 750 N. E. Dani 
PTS BI . 1500 | 1100 [Peterſburgh 1140 N. E. Greek Chuck oy 
l „ FURY 760 E. Papiſts, Luth. & 
Uncertain, from the 
continual ftlutua- 7 
King of Pruſſia's Dominions rate 8 Berlin 540 E. Lutherans & CA 
2 5 38 
© | Germany... 000 | goo | Vienna 600 E. Papiſts, Lab. 
- Bohemia +0 -0-+0+0-------f 0, B50 5 ragne 600 Papilts 
Z. AW ———V—õ 130 100 Amiterdam 180 Calviniſt pmark | 
* J ˙m ˙Ü¹wñ ˙Ü d. 200 Bruſſels 180 S. E. 
18 z . | $00 Fans 200 S. E. Papiſts 
| 24 Spain .--<.----o<+<----------| 700 500 [Madrid 800 S 
Jo | Portugal . ... 300 | 100 Liſbon 850 S. W. 4g up 
E — A EIELE: „ 100 [Bern 420 8. E. Calviniſts aud! 

2 Popedom, or Eccleſiaſtical State] 240 | 120 Rome Boo S. E. 

E Naples. ‚HG—dõm! nLꝛ 280 120 Naples 870 8. E. 

12 Piedmo nt. 140 98 Turin „5 

= o EEE 40 222 Caſal 3 

0 „ 155 70 Milan 5 
* JJV 48 37 Parma „ 
hang BEER neon A pal 65 49 Modena — 
Mantua. . VVV ; 47 27 Mantua „ : 
| ä 175 95 Venice 5 
Gena F 23 [Genoa | +---->--x 
Tuc ggg 115 94 | Florence n 
Hungary. — 3 „% In RAY 300 200 | Buda 780 S. E. 
Fn Danubian Provinces......;.| 600 420 ; Conſtantinople] 1320 S. E. 

1 Little R cows 280 240 Caffa 1500 E. 
| eee 4635308 — 400 240 | Athens 1300 S. E. 
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0 PE contains the following principal ISLANDS, excluſive of the Britiſh 
; before mentioned, 


Iſlands. Chief Towns. Subject to 
en e o>pen !; Ä Skalholt.. . Denmark. 
| Northern N Zealand, Funen, Alſen, Falſter, Langland, Ditt 
Laland, Femeren, Mona, Bornholm | _ 
be.. . . . Gothland, Aland, Rugen e Sweden. 
Oſel, Dagno V . Ruſſia. 
, . — --- - - {Prufſia, 
a EET EEE. F dos Ivica ..... - « | Spain. 
j Majorccrrac. ne „„ Majorca .... | Ditto. 
ET JW Port Mahon . | Ditto. 
terranean SEA » » « » CESS ̃ Äũ—, ̃èͤ0 ß ꝙ˙»tbũĩ. op wte> Sans 1 France. 
ET an nee ved nnd in Cagliari King of Sardinia. 
„ „„ Fee ves „ . Falermo .. Kingof Two Sicilies. 
ic,or Gulf of Venice. Luſiana, Corſu, Cephalonia, Zant, Leucadia “ - | Venice. 
Candia, Ss 8 Lemnos, Te- 
elago, and Levant nedos, Scyros, Mitylene, Scio, Samos, l 
3 „ Patmos, e 8 — Ä Turkey. 
ing part of ancient and modern Greece . 


— — 
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judge it expedient to begin our deſcription of EuxorE with an account of the dominions belonging 
Daniſh majeſty, being the moſt northerly ſituations, and divide them into four parts: 1. Eaſt and 
Greenland, Iceland, and the iflands in the Atlantic Ocean; 2. Norway; g. Denmark proper; and, 


c Daniſh territories in Germany. The following TABLE will exhibit, at one view, the dimenſions of 


i ountries ; 


The Dimenſions of the Daniſh Dominions. 


— * „ = — 


8 N e ene HI _ — — —— — —— — 
Denmark. Mis. Length Breadth Chief Cities. | 
k 8 9 | 4 0 LR 
North Jutland .. qg,600 | 1 8 | Wyburg. 
mark proper. 4 South Jutland, " , g : : 
or Sette 2,115 70 63 | Sleſwick. 
- ; Zealand 1.935 60 Go [Cor EN HAGEN, Ni ITY 
F 32 Funen 320 768 38 32 | Odenſee. 
E | Fallter and Nikoping. 
5 Langland.. MIN " 55 Naxkaw. 
* v | Femeren | 50 13 8 | Borge. 
2 = . 54 15 * Sonderborge. 
E Mona r 39 Lb Stege. 
I Norm, © (Bornholm 100 20 1 Roſtcomby. 
e North Seas, ee Iſland ..] 46,000 435 | 1835 | Skalholt. 
OIWAY oo =oe- -| 71,400 | 750 | 17e [Bergen. 
hall Daniſh Lapland. » - | 26,400 | 285 | 172 | Wardhuys. 
dure Oldenburg... | 1,260 | 62 32 | Oldenburg. 
ny, Stormarr 1,000 52 42 | Gluckſtadt. 
Danith Holſtein. — | | 
Total 164,001 . 
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Deſcription of the Country, Climate, Sell, Vegetable and 


Animal Productions, Oc. 


EST GREENLAND, otherwiſe called Old— 

Greenland, or Groenland, begins in 59 deg 
30 min. north lat. The caſtern coalt is ſuppoſed to 
extend as far northward as Spitzbergen, or Kai: Green- 
land; and the weſtern part is only ſeparated by a 
channel of. 40 miles in breadth. The weſtern ſhore 
has been diſcovered higher than the 7oth deg. of north 


lat. 


'The 2 is exceeding mountalnous; and the 
1 


mountains are ſo very high that they may be diſ- 


cerned at ſea at the diſtance of go leagues, The in- 
land mountains and hills are perpetually covered with 
now; but the low lands on the ſea ſide are, in ſum- 
mer, clothed with verdure. The coalt is difficult of 
acceſs, on account of the great number of rocks with 
which the ſurrounding ſeas, and the mouths of the 
Greenland rivers, abound, independent of the vaſt 
mountains of floating ice which ſeem to threaten with 
deſtruction the adventurous navigator, 

The climate, from the moſt ſoutherly part of 
Greenland to the 68th deg. of north lat. is not fo 
ſevere as might at firſt be imagined. The ſummer 
includes the latter end of May, the whole of June, 
July, and Angult, and half the month of September ; 
during which the weather is generally warm: while 
the wind blows eaſterly the ſky is always ſerene, but 
when 1t veers to the other points, ſtorms are ſure to 
enſue. The ſea coalt is generally infeſted with unhealthy 
and diſagreeable jogs, which are, however, fo fattening 
to the land, that the ſhores are covered with verdure ; 
but the inland mountains are capped with ſnow per- 


g petually. 


The weather, to the northward of the 68th deg. 
is much more ſevere, and the cold ſo very intenſe, 
that even in the midſt of ſummer the very ſtrongeſt 
ſpirituous liquors will freeze cloſe to the fire fide. 
The winter in this part continues from September to 
May, and ſometimes June, during which time the ſea 
is covered with vaſt mountains of ice. Nothing 
(fays an eminent writer) can exhibit a more dreadful, 
and, at the ſame time, a more dazzling appearance 
than thoſe prodigious maſſes of ice that ſurround the 
whole coaſt in different forms of rocks, caſtles, towers, 
and ſpires, reflecting a variety of colours according to 
the nature of the concrete, and floating from place to 
place, as if the whole ſcene was illuſion, or enchant- 
ment; ſuch are the proſpects they yield in calm 
veather, but when the winds begin to blow, and the 
ea to ſwell in vaſt ſucceſſive billows, the conflict of 


hoſe congregated bodies of ice encountering, daſhing, 


| 


"Ta 


5 


natural phænomena, ſuch as ſhootine 6 
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Thunder and lightning ſeldom diſtuch ches 


1 ” 7 * 17 AF p ' . g 
Greenland, which, however, is ſubject 10 mag, 


i ug ſtars » 
particular the aurora borealis, or norbert! 
In the ſpring of the year, and about the 6 ] 
this phænomenon appears ſo univerſally wo 
the face of the whole northern ſky, dining 
0 its 


and glaring with ſuch radiancy, as to afford ful 


light whereby to read vede 
There is no night at the ſummer ſolſtice, andy lande: 
who reſide here have the pleaſure to foe the f He 
about the horizon all the twenty-four hour, ſand 
the depth of winter they have but little ll com 
that planet, the nights being proportionably * e as | 
they can ſee to travel up and down the count i not, | 
ſometimes it is neither moon-ſhine or (tar-loked rer a 
temperature of the air is not unwholeſome: fy pit ſpe 
cept the ſcurvy, and the diſtemper of the lug t ame 
inhabitants know nothing of many other Giſcals he hat 
which other countries are plagued ; and theſe g t he « 


infirmities are not ſo much the effects of theay 
cold, as of the foggy weather, to which this ca 
very much ſubject. From the beginning of 4 
the end of July is the foggy ſeaton; and im 
time the fog daily decreaſes. But as in the fun 
time they are troubled with fogs, ſo in the win 
ſon they are plagued with the vapour calle 
ſmoke, which, when the cold is exceflive, fits 
the fea, as the ſmoke out of a chimney, and bs 
as the groſſeſt mitt, eſpecially in bays, whe 


lives m 
as and | 
preat qu 
atclt n. 
r an 


opening in the ice is found. | 07 eart] 

A wonderful harmony and correſpondente] | ſubſta 
ſerved in Greenland between fountains and ti N. It 
ſea : at ſpring tides in new and full moon, vi Cifferin 


either { 
not Con 
B, like 
med in: 
and not 
aments 
exible. 

IN; the! 
lannfactu 
g Who, a 


lead In 


ſtrongeſt ebbing is at ſea, the hidden Jount 
ſprings of freſh water break out on the ſhore, Al 
cover themſelves often in places where they my 
little expected, eſpecially in winter, when ley 
is covered with ice and ſnow ; yet there are6 
ſprings in thoſe places at other times. | 

In Greenland the hills are harren, and | 
frozen all the year; the low lands are tler 
particularly towards the ſea, A Iv oak 
found in the ſouthern parts ncar the States Prom 


In theſe particular parts the meacows 3 . 
rals: turnips and coleworts are ealily nie bc 
cellently flavoured: underwood, which I 7 - N 
height, is plentiful : birch, elm, and will A ch. 

bundanck, try 


ſcarce, and juniper-berries grow in a 

e * 0 1 11 d . found I 

herb angelica grows” wild, and 18 * 
profuſion: it is endued with a turpen e 
yields an aromatic oil, which is extrac 
tillation. ; 

A pleaſant and ſalutary kind 

in great plenty on the ſhores, al 


le great 
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« and creeks Are covered with wild thyme, 
Lays an 


dies of grals | 
i and many other plants, herbs, and vege- 
, ' 


abound in this country. al: oy of Green- 
8 bramble-berrics, bil-berries, 1lue-berrics, and 
berries. Here it is to be obſerved, when any 
i ſaid relative to the fertility of Greenland, 
he ſouthern parts Are only meant, for in the 
rn parts NO herbs and plants will grow. 

jous metals are produced in Greenland: to the 
ard of the Dutch colony copper ore is found. 
vede once received a lump of ore from a 
ander, and himſelf found calamine of a yellow 
He likewiſe ſent a conſiderable quantity of 
land mixed with vermillion ſtreaks to the 
h company, who, by letter, requeſted him to 
» 28 much as poſſible of that commodity : he 
not, however, execute his commiſſion, as he 
erer after able to find the place where he got 
Ft ſpecimen; it WAS, it ſeems, one of the 
t among a great cluſter of iflands, and the 
he had ſet up was blown down by a ſtorm, 
t he could not trace out the ſpot a ſecond 


and white rock cryſtals are the produce of this 
B and a baſtard marble, of various colours, 
| plentiful about the Daniſh colony, which 
wn by the name of Good Hope ; of the latter 
lives make bowls, lamps, pots, and crucibles. 
as and bays, beſides a variety of beautiful ſhells, 
Jreat quantities of excellent coral. But one of 
telt natural curioſities of this country is the 
„er amianthus, which has the vulgar appel- 
0! earth-fiax, and is a fibrous, flexible, and 
| ſubltance, compoſed of _thort and abrupt 
b. Itis a {tony concrete, of the talcky kind, 
ffering from talc in its external appearance. 
Either lo bright, ſo ſmooth, or ſo unQuous, 
not compoſed ot leaves or plates, but of long 
6, like flax. It has been ipun into cloth, 
med into paper, both of an incombultible 
and not to be conſumed by fire. Some kinds 
ments that are rigid and brittle, and others 
Exidie. The firſt cannot be ſpun, or formed 
th; the latter may, but not without difficulty. 
parſaCture appears to have been known to the 
. wrong to Pliny, wrapped the bodies 
2 ap made of earth-flax, to preſerve 
Hi on ag Bey of the funeral pi 
"wa e lartarian chiets ſtil] apply 
4 's not infeſted with any ravenous 

great white bear excepted, which, how- 
WW leldom 2 cars ne h ) . 
Mrupede. PPcars near the Daniſh colony. 

pedes of Greenland are dogs, foxes. hares 
EH. he dogs are | d -white 
as and bei > arge and rough, white 
ity bee er cars ſtand upright, which is 

belonging to 

> 0 curs in general in all cold 


bearing yellow flowers, the herb | 


| 


climates. Theſe dogs are timorous and ſtupid, do not 
bark, but make a molt diſmal howling at times. In 
the northern parts they are rendered of infinite ſer— 
vice, as the natives there yoke them to fledges, which, 
when heavy laden, they are able to draw upon the 
ice at the rate of ſeventy miles a day. Theſe poor 
uſeful animals are, however, very ill rewarded ſor 
their ſervices, being leit to provide for themſelves, 
except when their owners happen to be ſucceſsful in 
taking a great number of ſeals, at which times their 
maſters gratify them with a meal, compoſed of the 
entrails and blood, The foxes appear of different 
colours, white, grey, and blueiſh. They are, neither 
ſo hairy, or ſo large, as thoſe of Denmark and Nor- 
way. Hares are found in Greenland in great abun- 
dance: they are of a white colour, very fat in ſum- 
mer, and of an exquiſite flavour. Rein- deer feed in 
great herds, and are hunted all the ſummer by the 
natives, who are uſually accompanied by their wives 
and children in theſe excurſions, and in purſuit of 
their game will penetrate very far into the country, 

Lizards, ſerpents, toads, newts, &c. are unknown 
in Greenland ; but gnats ſwarm, and are exceedingly 
troubleſome in the ſummer time. 

Here are vaſt numbers of partridges, which are 
white in winter, and grey in ſummer ; as well 
as ſparrows, linnets, ſnow-birds, and ice-birds. A 
great many ravens hover about the huts of the 
Greenlanders, as, near the habitations of theſe people, 


the ground is uſually ſtrewed with the offals of ſeals, 


and other fiſh. Greenland likewiſe abounds with 
eagles and falcons of a prodigious ſize, and large 
ſpeckled owls. 

Bees, waſps, ſpiders, and flies, are the inſects of 
this country. The people, however, are not plagued 
with beetles, ants, mice, or rats. 

The inhabitants are fond of the ſeal, which con- 
tributes at once to their ſuſtenance and conveniency. 
There is ſome difference in ſeals, but the moit re- 
markable ſpecies is that called the Cap-miſs, which 
appellation it receives from the cap, or cawl, with 
which it covers its head occaſionally. The head itſelf 


reſembles that of a dog with cropped ears, his ſnout is 


bearded like a cat, his eyes are large, and his teeth 
ſharp. His ſkin is covered with a thort thick fur, 
which is white, black, brown, or tawny : he is web- 
footed, which is a great convenience to him in ſwim- 
ming; and he ſeems to drag himſelf along, rather 
han walk. Seals are from five to eight feet in length. 
The fat of this creature furniſhes the Greenlanders 
with oil, the fleth with food, the ſkin with clothing, 
and with coverings ſor their huts and boats. 

The Greenland ſeas abound allo with turbot, cod, 
haddock, ſcate, ſalmon, halibut, cat-fiſh,. roe-fiſh, 
ſtents, whitings, bream, mulcles, crabs, ſhrimps, and 
other fiſh. Under the article of Eaſt or New Green- 
land, that aſtoniſhing creature the whale. will be 
amply deſcribed from ſome late minute obſeryations. 
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The principal fea-fowl in Greenland, is the edder- 
fowl, ſwarms of which, at times, ſeem to cover the 
whole ſurface of the ocean. In the warm ſeaſon in- 
finite numbers of them hover about the Daniſh colony 
every cvening, and take their flight to the ſea regu- 
larly the enſuing morning. In ſpring they retire to 
the iſlands to lay their eggs, and hatch their young, 
and return to the continent about June or July. The 
Gieenlanders are very fond of their eggs and their 
young, but make no manner of uſe of their fine down 
feathers, which are excellent in their kind, and to be 
found in and about their neſts in large quantities, 
Three ſpecies of ducks are found in, or frequent 
Greenland. The firſt, which is of the tame duck 
kind, has fine ſpeckled feathers, and lays and hatches 
its eggs in the iſlands, returning afterwards with its 
oung to the continent. The ſecond ſort is ſmaller, 
12 a long pointed bill, frequents only freſh waters, 
and bnilds its neſt in the flags, or reeds of rivers. 
The third kind, which is the largeſt of all, has the 
appellation of the wood-duck, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
a black breaſt and grey belly. The alkes is another 
kind of ſea fowl, which the Greenlanders are fond of 
feeding on: it is leſs than a duck, and of a rancid 
taſte. But the moſt beautiful ſea bird of theſe parts 
is the tungoviarſek. This bird is not bigger than a 
lark, but its feathers are uncommonly elegant, Swarms 
of wild geeſe come to the northern parts of Green- 
land, from more ſouthern climates, in the ſpring ; 
and breed, and quit the place at the commencement 
of winter. Many fea-mews build in the rocks and 
cliffs; and ſea-terns lay their eggs on the iflands 
about Greenland. Lundes, or Greenland ſea-parrots, 
are common here, as are ſea- ernes, and ſea-ſnipes. 
Various authors concur in opinion, that the native 
or original Greenlanders are deſcended from the 
Schrellings, who formerly exterminated the Iceland 
ſettlers. Theſe people bear a near reſemblance to the 
Laplanders and Samoides, in their perſons, com- 
plexions, and way of lite, There will always be 
found a {trong affinity between the cuſtoms of dif- 
ferent nations living in the fame kind of climate, 
expoſed to the fame wants and neceſlities, and in- 
volved in the ſame 1gnorance and brutality. 
The Greenlanders are ſhort of ſtature, thick made, 


and inclined to be fat: their faces are broad, their lips 


thick, and their noſes flat. They have black hair and 
eyes, and yellow complexions, poſſeſs health and 
vigour, but have very ſhort lives. Their clothes are, 
for the molt part, made of rein- deer or ſeal ſkins ; 
as allo of birdgffkins, nicely dreſſed and prepared. 
The men's habits are, a coat or jacket, with a 
cape or hood ſewed to it, to cover the head and 


thoulders. This coat reaches nearly to the knees. 


Their breeches are very ſmall, not coming above their 
loins, that they may not hinder them in getting into 
their boats; and the hair of the {kins the coat is made 
of is turned inward to keep them warm, 


3 


Over this 


coat they put on a large frock, made of 
the water; and thus they are dreſſed When t 


they wear a linen ſhirt, or, for want of! 
made of ſeals guts, which alſo helps to les 
water from the under coat. Of late they 
times in more gaudy dreſſes; as ſhirts Rs I 
linen, and coats and breeches of red and blue ö 
cloth, which they buy of the Daniſh or Dus 
chants, but faſhioned after their own way, | 
they parade and feaſt, when they keep hid 
ſhore. The hoſe they wore formerly weny 
rein- deer or feal-ſkins; but now they prefer oy 
worſted, of different colours, white, blue, af 
which they buy of the Danes. Their ſhoes x 
are made of ſeal-ſkins, red or yellow, well ind 
tanned, They are nicely wrought, with sah 
and before, without heels, and fit wel! upon th 
The only difference between the dreſs of the ne 
women 1s, that the women's coats are highe?t 
ſhoulders, and wider than the men's, with he 
larger hoods. The married women, that ky 
dren, wear much larger coats than the reſt, like 
becauſe they mult carry their children in tha 
their backs. They wear drawers which rat 
middle of the thigh, and over them breche 
drawers they always keep on, and (leep i 
Their breeches come down to the knees: tht 
do not wear in ſummer or in winter, but wi 
go abroad; and, as ſoon as they come home, 
them off again. Next to their bodies they 
wailtcoat made of young fawn-ſkins, witl i 
ſide inward. The coat, or upper gamen 
made of fine coloured {wan-ſkins, or (in deedl 
ſeal-ſkins, trimmed and edged with white, a 
wrought in the ſeams, and about the bin 
hair, which is very long and thick, is dra 
tied up in a knot. They commonly go bats 
as well without as within doors: nor are tiff 
with hoods, but in caſe of rain or ſnow. 
Their chief ornaments are glaſs beads, l 
colours, or coral, about their necks and 1 
ndants in their ears. They allo wa? 
made of black ſkin ſet with pearls, with 
trim their clothes and ſhoes. Some have, d 
another ſort of embelliſhment ; they make 
ſtrokes between the eyes on the foreheah1 
chin, arms, and hands, and even upon the l 
legs. They keep their clothes pretty cen, 
in other things, eſpecially in their vic 
not ſo nice. The women, in general * 
dren, are very dirty and flovenly, we 1 
they cannot be repudiated. But | "it 
woinen that are barren, or whoſe ch 
and do not know the moment they me i 
are obliged to take more Care to be cle 


( 
( 


may pleaſe their huſbands thereby. 


dreſſed and tanned, without hair, in order to 


ſea. Between the leathern frock and the ul 
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to diſpoſition, the Greenlanders are good-natured 
derly, but indolent, dull, and phlegmatic. They 
eaccably without Jaws, and act regularly without 
ine, In caſes of murder (which, however, ſel- 
happens) no cognizance is taken of the murderer, 
the neareſt relation to the deccaſcd thinks pro- 
terſonally, to revenge his death. Old women, 
rom an untoward diſpoſition, are ſuppoſed to 
hes, they kill, by the unanimous conſent of 
unity. 
ng al the productions of nature deſigned 
kind in general, they deem cvery thing Com- 
property. This naturally obviates the idea of 
as none can {teal where he has a right to take 
er he happens to lay his hands on. But this 
ey extend to ſtrangers, and take as freely from 
as from their own neighbours, which occations 
to have a worſe name than they deſerve ;z as the 
they are brought up in excule, in ſome mea- 
eir ſuppoſed delinquency. | 
ery and fornication are unknown to the Green- 
except upon particular occaſions, when cer- 
remonials, at which both ſexes attend, admit 
iſcuous intercourſe ; and theſe permithons do 
feed ſo much from vice as arbitrary cuſtom ; 
general, the Greenlanders are modeſt, civil, 
„ and hoſpitable. Only married people are 
d te the above-mentioned feſtivals; tor the 
ied, of both ſcxes, are remarkable for their 
and continence. To confirm this aſſertion, 
ede, the Danith miſſionary, ſays, he never ſaw 
them hold any looſe converſation, or ſhew the 
ination to it, either in word or deed. During 
ears that he lived in Greenland, he did not 
more than two or three unmarried young 
[Who were pregnant, becauſe it is reckoned 
gelt diſgrace in ſuch. 
Wworlt quality in the Greenlanders is, their 
d exceeding dirty, for they are ſlovens to a 
I! beltiality, The men are fo fond of dirt, 
| never waſh themſelves with clean water, 
he manner of cats, lick their hngers, and 
Ir faces, 28 well as they can, with the ſpittle. 
en cat their victuals in the ſame bowls and 
hat have been licked by their half ſtarved dogs, 
E leaſt idea of making them clean. The 
= are never fo ſweet as when the 
"hy in rs that being deemed their 
C 1 . female, when ſo cleaned, 
opt this io be peculiarly grateful, Even 
= e ſo far as to compliment 
fee ing been thus ſcoured, with 
ny never ara neaks, or, maidenly ſweet. 
un ers either. ſex from complyin, 
king alu re; and the utenſils for thole 
ays in the ſame room as the family, 
u eurlum ariſes, which is extremel 
* Wy but thoſe who are, by 1 4 
» by long uſe, 


— — 


familiarized to ſuchyſtenches. Many of theſe people 
ſoak raw hides in thoſe very utenſils, which con- 
tributes conliderably to the nauſcous ſmell of the 
ptace, and renders a Greenlander's- habitation infuf- 
terably diſagrecable. 

Theſe people feed upon the fleſh of ſca-partridges, 
hares, ſeals, rein-deer, and whales. Their tleſh-meat 
they eat either boiled, dried in the ſun or wind, or 
raw, 
Indeed, it is by perfectly drying that they preſerve 
their ſalmon, halibut, or ſtents, which are caught 
in the ſummer, and laid up for winter ſtore: tor 
theſe people, with all their ignorance, are as carcful 
as the ant in providing for future exigencies. 

Scals are only to be caught in the ſummer, unleſs 
they happen, in the winter, now-and-then to meet 
with a tew floating upon the ice. "The mode of pre- 
ſerving theſe animals is by burying them under the 
ſnow, from whence they are dug out as occaſion re- 
quires, and eaten without further preparation. They 
are as nally in eating, as in other things ; for they never 


clean cither platters, pots, or kettles; and the dirty 


ground ſerves them for a table. But they att wiſer 
than many more poliſhed nations, in not eating ſet 
meals at particular, hours, but gratifying the calls of 
hunger, when the craving appetite requires. The 
women uſually eat by theiniclves; but when the 
Greenlanders return from ſea, they make merry, and 
regale ſumptuouſly together. 

The Greenlanders are not delicate in their appetites, 
neither are they very particular, in times of ſcarcity, 


with reſpe& to their food, as they will feed upon 


pieces of rotten ſkins, ſea-weeds, flags, any kind of 
roots, whales fat, train oil, &. In ſummer they 
uſe wood as fuel to dreſs ſuch victuals as they do not 
chooſe to eat raw; but in winter, they uſually boil 
their food upon their train-oil lamps. Their kettles 
are made either of braſs, copper, or marble, and, in 

eneral, manufactured by themſelves. Their method 
of . kindling a fire is by the friction of a piece of hard 
wood upon a block of dried fir-tree. The Danes 
found great difficulty in bringing the Greenlanders 
to taſte their proviſions. Some, however, at length 
came to be fond of bread and butter; but very few 
have, as yet, overcome their ſtrong averſion to 
ſpirituous liquors; and none can be perſuaded to 
ſmoke tobacco, or chew 1t. | 

In this country, the men are commonly contented 
with one wife. There are ſome, indeed, but thoſe 
are very few, that keep two, three, or four wives; 
but theſe paſs for heroes, or more than ordinary men; 
becauſe, by their induttry, they are able to maintain 
ſo many wives and children. | 
Danes, jealouſy never prevailed among thoſe wives; 
but they agreed well together; though the firſt wife 
was . the miſtreſs. But ſince the Danes have 
informed them of the word and will of God, im: 


porting, that, in the beginning, the all-wiſe Creator 
| 7 i 


5 made 


Their fiſh they either boil or dry thoroughly. 


Before the arrival of the 
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made one man and one woman to live in matrimony | fame houſe, or under the fame roof, yin wv 
as huſband and wife, there have been ſome reſent- | thers, together with other kindred and ww 
ment in the»wives, when their huſbands have been | and they all enjoy in common what they wh, 
diſpoſed to take any others beſide them ; and they have When a Greenlander dies, all his . 
applied to Mr. Egede, deſiring him to put a ſtop to thrown away as impure and unfortunate r 
ſuch a proceeding. Alſo, when he has inſtructed | reſide in the ſame houſe are obliged to c 
them in their catechiſm, they have always reminded | belongs to them into the open air to purify ; * 
him fully to inſtruct their hufbands in the duty of | evening they fetch their effects back again . 
the ſeventh commandment. They refrain from mar- | dreſs the corpſe in its beſt apparel, bend the 1 
rying their next relations, even in the third degree, | the back, wrap the whole. up in rein- deer a 
deeming ſuch matches unwarrantable and unnatural. | ſkins, and bury it under a heap of ſtones, Th 
It is likewiſe cenſurable, if a young man and woman, | are concerned in the funeral are for ſome timed 
who have ſerved and been educated in one family, | unclean; and the mourners, to teſtify thei 
ſhould deſire to be married together; for they look | make moſt hideous howlings, A corple is 
upon them as brother and ſiſter, on that account. | conveyed out of the back part of a hut, by 
With reſpect to their marriage ceremonies: when a | through the door; and, at the funeral, 2 
young man fanſies a maiden, he commonly propoſes it | lights a ſtick, and, waving it round her ha 
to the parents and relations on both ſides. After he | nounces the words, “ Pikleruk pok,” whichi 
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has obtained their conſent, he procures two or more | to be obtained no more. They fix a dog's he 3 
old women to fetch the bride. heſe go to the place | the burial place of a young child, for thisg WE ant 
where the young woman is, and carry her away by | reaſon, that as a child is deficient in pointd F (eal-fl 
force; for, though ſhe approves of the match, yet, | ſtanding, it would not be capable of fndingj and b. 
out of modeſty, the muſt affect coyneſs, in order to | to the land of ſpirits without a faithful dy le they 


avoid the cenſure of forwardneſs. After ſhe is brought | before, and guide it to the place. 
to the bridegroom's houſe, ſhe keeps, for ſome time, The chief amuſements and diverſions of tel 
at a diſtance, and fits retired, in ſome corner, upon a | landers are ſinging in a very harſh diſcordaty 
bench, with her hair diſhevelled, and her face veiled. : dancing after a very ruſtic mode, running, 


ay not 
the bir, 
ey uſe ] 
y, and 


In the mean while the bridegroom uſes all the rhe- | foot-ball, &. They very ſeldom quart! le-6hin 
toric he is maſter of, and ſpares no careſſes to bring | other, not having, indeed, in their language method 
her to compliance; which being effected, the maiden} rilous words, or ſuch as are calculated t ans. 
yields to his embraces, and the wedding is over. Huſ- | anger or reſentment. They are never it they g 
bands often divorce their wives, either if they do not | fight: but when a Greenlander conceives lf Cauſe 1 
ſuit their humours, or if they are barren (which they | grieved or affronted, he challenges the ag plies a 
hold to be very ignominious) and for many other | trial of ſatirical ſkill, or to bandy ſarcaſm if theſe be 
reaſons: but they keep them for life, if they have | The two parties meet accordingly, when lh Ike him 
children by them. _ | lenger begins firſt, and, in a humorous pee „ with 

That the women are of robuſt conſtitutions, is | ner, charges his antagoniſt with having affrl are filled 
articularly evinced in child-bearing ; for as ſoon as it | and likewiſe recapitulates whatever faul! bladder 
is over they will go to work, and do their ordinary | he has been guilty of. "The perſon challeng! Whale-fi 
buſineſs: but ſometimes it colts them their lives. | in a ſimilar ſtrain, exculpates himſelf 2 ſea, they 
They have a tender love for their children. The | can, and retorts by recounting the errors a ter he 
mother always carries her infant upon her back, | lenger. In this war of words, if the | nder the 
wrapped up in her coat, wherever ſhe goes, or what- | the advant ge his antagoniſt is obliged t04 ale loſes 
ever buſineſs ſhe has in hand; for they have no cradles. | for haviigal him; but, on the 2 the Gr, 
They ſuckle their children till they are three or four | is out-ſaturiled, Wi muſt confeſs himſel and Jance 
years old, or more; becaule, in their tender infancy, | beg pardon for having made the accuſatih F clad in 
they cannot digeſt the ſtrong victuals that the reſt mult | ſatirical conteſt conclude how it will, 2168 th boot: 


live upon. But they are negligent in the education | is ſure to take place, and the day * 
of their children, for they never chaſtiſe or correct the utmoſt mirth and feſtivity. In 59 
them when they do amits, but leave them to their | minate the quarrels of the Greenla 10 
own diſcretion : notwithitanding which, when they ] their ſevereſt reſentment. It is to be uy 
are grown up to years of maturity, they ſeldom appear | nations, which pretend to great Tae ; 
inclined to vice. Although they thew no great re- | lence, would terminate their any” 
fect to their parents in any outward forms, they are | ſible and friendly manner, wee I 
always very willing to do what they order them. | to that Gothic, unchriſtian, and "brutal 
They are under the care of their parents, boys as well duelling, or appealing to the ſavage 11 
as girls, till they are married; afterwards they ſhift | and cruel wars. The ſongs, whic 100 
for themſelves; yet they continue to dwell in the | aflemblics, are ſatires againſt their Fs 
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ical d repre- 

er good · natured poetical documents and rep 
ons of each other eG Say 12 
Ways beats A little rum 2 lik 15 3 
animent to his verſes, an beni *.. 
peſticulations for the greater entertainment o 
npany- | * 8 

-ople employ the greateſt part of the year 
4 4 5 kching⸗ The 1 game 
nt is the rein-deer. To purſue this animal 
denetrate into the interior parts, accompanied 
whole families. Having found a herd of rein- 
number of Greenlanders ſurround them at a 
able diſtance, and then, with ſhouts and 
 yellings, drive them into a narrow compaſs, by 
ing the circle they have formed round them. 
nimals being thus cooped up, become an eaſy 
nd may be killed with great cale. : 
weapons uſed by the Greenlanders in hunting 
tree bows, wound about with the twilted 
of animals, and ſtrung with the fame, or with 
f ſeal-ſkins. The arrows are near fix feet in 
and bearded with iron or ſharp pointed bone: 
ſe they (}-00t birds with are blunt pointed, that 
ay not tear the fleſh, the blow being ſufficient 
the bird, without mangling it. In killing ſea 
ey uſe lances, which they throw with aſtoniſhing 
y, and very ſeldom miſs the object. 
le- fiſning among them is prattiſed by a dif- 
method from what is practiſed by other 
ans. When they ſet out upon 5015 expe- 
they go in a large long- boat, called kone- 
cauſe it is rowed by women; for the word 
plies a woman. About fifty perſons go in 
theſe boats, and when they find a whale, the 
like him with their harpoons, to which are 
with very long lines, blown ſeal-ſkins, 
are filled with wind like bladders. Theſe ar- 
bladders are of infinite uſe to the Greenlanders 
whale-fiſhing ; for, by floating on the furface 
lea, they not only diſcover the track of the 
iter he is wounded, but hinder him from 
nder the water for any length of time. When 
le loſes his ſtrength, and is exhauſted by 
the Greenlanders again attack him with 
pd lances till he expires. On this occaſion 
> Clad in ſkin coats, conliſting of only one 
nth boots, gloves, and caps, | en and laced 
together, that no water can penetrate them. 
4 they jump into the ſea, and begin to 
at all round the whale's body, even under 
C £5 Mele conte they cannot fink, as they 
4 N of air; fo that they can ſtand upright 
* ay, they are ſometimes ſo daring, that 
1 the whale's back, to make an end 

cut away his fat, while there is yet life 


lake ſeals dy variou 


b barpo 


. ous methods, ſuch as ſtrikin 
= lunilar, in form, to thoſe uſed in 
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whale-fiſhing, but much ſmaller ; watching them when 
=, come to breathe at the air-holes in the ice, and 
ſtriking thm with lances, approaching them diſguiſed 
ike their own ſpecies, that is, covered with a ſeal-ſkin, 
creeping upon the ice, and wagging the head in the 
very ſame manner as a feal; by which means the 
Greenlander approaches the animal without ſuſpicion, 
and kills him with his lance. Previous to the falling 
of the ſnow, theſe people can ſee the ſeats through the 
tranſparent ice, and trace them to the openings, where 
they are eaſily killed. They are likewiſe furpriſed 
while they baſk themſelves in the ſun, either upon 
rocks or floating pieces of ice, 

The Greenlanders angle with lines made of whale- 
bone, cut very ſmall, and generally catch a great many 
fiſn. The halibut is caught with lines of hemp, or 
ſeal-ſkin. Salmon and roe-fiſh are taken by means of 
weirs, or ſtone encloſures, into which the tide carries 
them at flood, and leaves them on dry land at low 
water. Stent fiſh are caught by means of netting 
extended upon poles. They are dried upon the rocks 
in the open air, and ſerve for part ef the winter pro- 
viſion of the natives, being dreſſed in train oil, or 
melted fat. 

Two ſorts of boats are uſed by them: the one, 
which the men alone make uſe of, is a ſmall veſſel, 
and ſharp pointed at both ends, three fathoms in 
length, and but three quarters of a yard wide at moſt, 
with a round hole in the middle, juſt large enough 
for a man's body to enter, and lit down in it. The 
inſide of the boat is made of thin rafts, tacked to- 
gether with the finews of animals; and the outſide 
is covered with fſeal-ſkins, dreſſed, and without hair. 


theſe ſmall boats they go to fea, managing them with 
one oar, a fathom long, broad at both ends, with 
which they paddle about in the moſt ſtorm weather, 
to catch ſeals and ſea fowls; and if they happen to 
overſet, eaſily raiſe themſelves, and recover their boats 
by the means of their paddles. The kone- boat“ is 
made in the ſame manner, but more durable, and 


maſt, with a triangular ſail, which is made of the 
membranes and entrails of ſeals, and managed with 


repair, and row theſe boats, and likewiſe build all the 
Greenlanders huts; the whole mechanic employment 


implements. 


Weſt Greenland is but thinly people. The huts 


and built of ſtone and turf. The windows are on one 
ſide, made of the bowels of ſeals, dreſſed, and ſewed 
together, or of the maws of halibuts, and are white 
and tranſparent. On the other ſide are placed their 
beds, which conſiſt of ſhelves or benches, made of 
deal boards, raiſed halt à yard from the ground. 
[ Theis 


No more than one can fit in it, who faſtens it ſo tight 
about his waiſt that no water can penetrate it. In: 


longer, being ſixty feet in length, and likewiſe has a 
the help of braces and bowlings. The women build, 
of the men being to make fiſhing-tackle and hunting 


which the inhabitants reſide in during winter are low, 
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Their bedding is made of ſeal or rein-deer ſkins. 
Several families live together in one of theſe houſes 


or huts, each family occupying a room by itſelf, 
ſeparated from the reſt by wooden polts, by which 


allo the roof is ſupported. Before the poſts there is a 
-hearth or fre-place, in which is placed a great lamp, 
in the form of a half- moon, ſeated on a trivet. Over 
this are hung their kettles of braſs, copper, or marble, 


in which they boil their victuals. Under the roof, 


juſt above the lamp, they have a ſort of rack, or ſhelf, 
to put their wet clothes upon. They burn train-oil 


in their lamps, and moſs ſerves them as a ſubſtitute 


for wick. The door of the hut is low, that as little 
cold as poſſible may be admitted. The houſe is lined 


with old ſkins within, and ſurrounded with benches. 


The men and women fit to work with their backs 
to each other. In the ſummer the Greenlanders dwell 
in tents made of long poles, fixed in a conical form, 
covered with deer-ſkins within, and outwardly with 
dreſſed ſeal-ſkins, fo that they are impenetrable by 
rain. | 

Theſe people traffick with the Danes, by exchanging 
whalcbone, blubber, train-oil, horns of ſea-unicorns, 
rein-deer {kins, ſeal ditto, and fox ditto, for coats, 
ſhirts, ſtockings, knives, hand-ſaws, needles, angling- 
hooks, cheits, boards, looking-glaſles, toys, and ſuch 
like. 

The Greenlanders' language is guttural, and full 
of conſonants. 


they have a great number of polyſyllables. 

They treat the Daniſh miſſionaries with great re- 
ſpett, and attend to what they preach with the utmoſt 

atience ; but at the ſame time hear them with the 
molt mortifying indifference ; ſo that thoſe gentlemen 
make but tew proſclytes, or, at lealt, if any are con- 
verted, they ſeldom long remember what has been faid 
to them. Thoſe who remain in their original ſu- 
perſtition believe in the immortality of the ſoul, but 
have very confuſed and inadequate ideas of the Deity, 
whom they call Torngar/eck, and ſuppoſe that he re- 
ſides either in the bowels of the earth, or in the 
ſea, They likewiſe believe in another ſpirit, whom 
they call dnnirirrirſsk, or the reſtrainer, becauſe they 
fanſy he prevents them from eating or drinking what 1s 

ernicious, and from doing wrong 1n other things. A 
third ſpirit, called Erlerſartok, or the gutter, they 
repreſent as a monſter, and imagine he lives upon the 
entrails of the dead. 

The Greenlanders ſuppoſe all the elements to be 
filled with ſpirits ; and believe that their prieſts, whom 
they call Angekuts, have cach one of theſe ſpirits 
as an attendant or familiar; and this ideal familiar 
ſpirit they call 7ornagh, and fanſy that he always 
comes with great readineſs to the Angekut when ſum- 
moned. When an Angekut pretends to invoke the 
great ſpirit Torngarſeck, he retires to ſome unfre- 
quented place, where none of the people dare follow 

| 2 | 


The alphabet is without the letters 
C, D, Q, X; and, like the people of North America, 


him, and, on his return, makes them hej 
has invoked Torngarſeck, who anſwered þ 
cation by appearing inifuch a horrid form ta 
overcome by terror, {ickened, | ſunk into 2 
and remained without ſigns of life for ey 
three days, and that when he recovered 1 
himſelf endued with the ſpirit of conjuration 
Angekuts are very great impoſtors, and, l 
of artifices, maintain an entire e J 
poor deluded people of this country, 1 
The chief diſeaſes of the Grcenlanden a 
ſcorbutic nature, and they are greatly ac 
weak eyes, which latter diforder is occaſions 
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ſharp piercing winds incident to the county t o 
white glare reflected from the ice and ſyn Illand 
which the whole country is covered ſo 90 e 
of the year. The ſmall-pox being brought at call, 
theſe people in the year. 1734, from Cori Capacio 
made great havock. With reſpect to (ug ed ; ne: 
phyſic, they are extremely. ignorant. The utch fe 
ſpecific platter for all kinds of wounds, is iS place 
poſition of the bark of a tree, burned mi Haerle 
train-oil; and all their inſtruments of ſurge Ind calle 
in a common knife, a fiſh-hook, and a need from t] 
are alſo utterly ignorant of natural philoſoph hey take 
indeed, of ſcience in general, a ſmall {mathe abu 
aſtronomy. excepted; for they have made f the ſo; 
obſervations on the {ſtars to be able to [tern Haven 
at ſea. north o 
They meaſure time by months, commend U faw 7 
year after the ſun's firſt riſing above the | ecauſe 
the winter; and by every month they ar lies abo 
acquainted with the proper times for killing Waygate 
the ſeveral ſpecies of fiſhes, fowls, animals Iamous ft 
that their little aſtronomy ſerves to dire embla at 
avocations, ſuch as remaining at home 08 e meant 
little domeſtic and mechanic works, going b lay tl 
fiſh, hunt, &c. the con 
— the Win 
| IS place, 
EAST GREENLAND, ox SITZ BEA with ſn 
AND THE COUNTRY ADJACENT: = : 
Calle 
THIS country, which lies between j e large 
deg. of north lat. and between 18 and 24%) The 
long. was called Greenland by Sir Hugh „ Hamburg 
who diſcovered it in 1533. It altes a7 of 
from the Dutch the appellation of Spitsbegg to jude 
ſignifies arp mountains. The whole 0 MA Cady met 
are not known. «However, on the We 2 
northern ocean; on the ſouth the * a arbour, , 
tween it and the Ruſſian Lapland, and! 1 dee wher, 
inſt which K ö 


molt part of Norway, over-agal 


the eaſt it has an undiſcovered count, * 
joined by an iſthmus. On the 1 
e. lies Charles-Iſland, which 1s _ ' 
main land by a narrow ſtreight, called ire i 


between which, and Muſcle-Haven, “ 


3 — — 


er I g 4 
1ins, moſt of which are of a red e 
the ſun's beams ſo as to ſeem all on fire: Mw 
ol the mountains, all of rematkable ſharpnets, 
a fine ſcy-blue. South-Haven is the moſt com- 
lace on the ifland, affording all the con- 
us place Sy 6 q al 
"ces neceſſary for repairing leaky or damag 
and is ſo large, that thirty or forty ſail may 
anchor there very conveniently : here alſo may 
1 freſh water, from the melting of the ſnow ; 
> the rivers they are brackiſh, as far as they 
deen hitherto diſcovered ; and no ſprings or wells 
yet been found. The mountains about South- 
are very high, eſpecially on the left ; and in 
It of the harbour is an iſland called Dead- 
Illand, becauſe they uſually buried there ſuch 
d in the voyage. 
at called Maurice-Bay by the Dutch, 1s the 
Wcapacious haven, where ſome of them have 
ed; near this place are a few cottages, built by 
atch, for the convenience of making their oil; 
s place they call Smearburg, or Smearingburg, 
Haerlem Cookery, In the north bay there is 
Ind called Vogel-Sang by the Dutch (i. e. Bird- 
from the great noiſe which the fowls make 
hey take their flight. Deer-Sound is ſo called 
the abundance of deer which feed about 1t, 
the ſoil ſeems to be all ſlates ſet edge-ways. 
-Haven lies at the mouth of the Waygate, 
north of which, Martens ſays, he failed to 81 
d ſaw ſeven illands, but could not approach 
cauſe of the ice; the loweſt part of that 
fies about this harbour. | 
Waygate mentioned here muſt not be miſtaken 
lamous ſtreight of that name, which lies between 
embla and the main land of Samoieda. Way- 
e meant is a harbour, of which the Dutch 
8 lay they do not know whether it goes 
the country. They call it by this name be— 
the winds which frequently blow there; and 
Is place, they ſay, the country 1s low, and 
With ſmall hills. Roefield-Harbour is ſo 
bcauſe it abounds with deer. Alderman Free- 
A Called by the Dutch Walter Thymen's 
ic large mouth of a river, which is not vet 


lamburg, and Magdalen Havens ; with one 
N ot Love, but not ſo diſtincly as to 
9 judge whether they are different from 


dy menuoned, with Dutch or Englith 
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z ON the weſtern coaſt Of this Country, 


ere, in the ye: | : 
ar 1620, eight Englith 
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ed very great hardſhips, 
aa 0 5 days, the tingular 
ape 00 be hereafter related. 
of = e e by the concurrent 
Er Conmog,,.. 55155 previous to the expe- 

"Ie Phipps. The account given 
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by the writer of that voyage corroborates what they 
have ſaid, and adds fome new particulars which we 
ſhall tranſcribe, “ This country (ſays the journaliſt) 
is ſtony, and, as far as can be ſeen, full of moun- 
tains, precipices, and rocks. Between theſe are hills 
of ice, generated, as it appears, by torrents that flow 
from the melting of the ſnow on the {ſides of thoſe 
towering elevations, which, being once congealed, are 
continually increaſed by the fnow in winter, and the 
rain in ſummer, which often freezes as ſoon as it 
falls. By looking on theſe hills a ſtranger may fanſy 
a thouſand different thapes of trees, caſtles, churches, 
ruins, ſhips, whales, monſters, and all the various 
Of the ice hills, ere 
are ſeven that more particularly attract the notice of 
ſtrangers. Theſe are known by the name of the 
Seven Icebergs, and are thought to be the higheſt of 
the kind in that country. When the air is clear, and 
the fun ſhines full upon theſe mountains, the proſpect 
is inconceivably brilliant. They ſometimes put on 
the bright glow of the evening rays of the ſetting ſun, 


| when refizQed upon glaſs at its going down: fome- 


times they appear of a bright biue, like ſapphire, and 
ſometimes like the variable colours of a priſm, ex- 
ceeding in luſtre the richeſt gems in the world, diſ- 
pofed in ſhapes wonderful to behold, all glittering 
with a luſtre that dazzles the eye, and fills the air 
With aſtoniſhing brightneſs.” 

The rocks are ſtriking objects: before a ſtorm, they 
exhibit a fiery appearance, and the fun looks pale 
upon them, the ſnow giving the air a bright reflection. 
Their ſummits are almoſt always involved in clouds, 
ſo that it is but juſt poſlible to ſee the tops of them. 
Some of theſe rocks are but one {tone from top to 
bottom, appearing like an old decayed ruin. Others 
conſiſt of huge maſſes, veined differently like marble, 
with red, white, and yellow, and, probably, were 
they to be ſawed and poliſhed, would equal, if not 
excel, the fineſt Egyptian marble we now ſo much 
admire. Perhaps the diſtance and danger of carrying 
large blocks of {tone may be the reaſon that no trials 
have been made to manufacture them. On the 
ſoutherly and welterly fides of thoſe rocks grow all 
the plants, herbs, and moſſes peculiar to this country. 


. The voyagers mention alſo the Englith,4 On the northerly and eaſterly. fides, the wind ſtrikes. 


ſo cold when it blows from theſe quarters, that it 
periſhes every kind of vegetable. Theſe plants grow 
to perfection in a very thort time. Till the middle 
of May the whole country is locked up in ice; in the 
beginning of July, the plants are in flower, and about 
the latter end of the ſame month, or the beginning. 
of Auguſt, they have perfected their feed. The carth 
owes its fertility, in a great mealure, to the dung of 
birds, who build and breed their young here ia the 
ſummer, and retire to more favourable climates in the 
winter-icalon. | 

In this country, the rocks and precipices are full of 


fiſlures and clefts, which afford convenient harbour for 
3 U birds 
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birds to lay their eggs, and breed their young in ſafety. 
Moſt of theſe birds are water-fowls, and ſeek their 
food in the fea : ſome, indeed, are birds of prey, and 
purſue and Kill others for their own ſuſtenance, but 
theſe are rare ; the water-fowls eat ſtrong and fiſhy, 
and their fat is not to be endured. They are fo 
numerous about the rocks as ſometimes to darken 
the air when they riſe in flocks; and they ſhriek 
ſo horridly that the rocks echo with the noiſe they 
make. 

About Spitzbergen the air is at no time free from 
icicles: if you look through the ſun-beams tranſ- 
verſely as you fit in the ſhade, or where you ſee the 
rays confined in a body, inſtead of dark motes as are 
ſeen here, you behold myriads of ſhining particles that 
ſpangle like diamonds; and when the ſun ſhines hot, 
as it ſometimes does ſo as to melt the tar in the ſeams 
of ſhips, when they lie ſheltered from the wind, theſe 
thining atoms appear to melt away, and deſcend like 
dew. The air ſeldom continues clear for many days 
together in this climate, but when that happens the 
whalers are generally ſucceſsful. 

There is no difference between night and day in 
the appearance of the atmoſphere about Spitzbergen, 
one being as light as the other; only when the ſun 
is to the northward you may look at it with the 
naked eye, as at the moon, without dazzling. The 
fogs here come on ſo ſuddenly, that from bright ſun- 
ſhine you are preſently enveloped in ſuch obſcurity, 
that you can hardly ſee from one end of the ſhip to 
the other. The cold here is generally very intenſe, 
but in the extremity of winter it is intolerable, par- 
ticularly when the wind blows from the north or 
the eaſt. The air is tolerably calm during the 
months of June, July, and Auguit; not but the 
wind ſometimes bluws incredibly cold even at this 
ſeaſon, and the froſt continues without intermiſ- 
ion. The ſea-water here is lets ſalt than in ſou— 
therly climates, and changes its colour with the ſky, 
that is, in a clear air it appears blue, when the 


atmoſphere is overcaſt with clouds it feems green, 


during fogs it is yellow, and in ſtormy weather quite 
black. 

In this part of Greenland, the ſun uſually appears 
about the beginning of February, and diſappears about 
the firlt of October. From May to Auguſt he con- 
tinues above the horizon without ſetting, and the 
the night and day are diltinguthable only by his ap- 
pearing either in the eaſtern or weſtern parts of the 
heavens. The face of this country exhibits ſcarce 
any thing but rugged rocks and barren mountains 
that riſe into the clouds, or vallies choked up with 
ſtanes and ice that fall from thoſe mountains. About 
Deer-Sained and Muſcle-Haven are ſme detacked 
pieces of low lands, Which are uſually covered with 
ſnow ; but in a fine ſummer, when that diſſolves, a 
coat of heath and moſs is ſeen interſperſed with a 


tew plants. No ſprings have been found here, and 
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the rivers are all -brackiſh ; but theſe j 
are recompenſed by the great plenty o 
which 1s both pleaſant and wholeſome, 
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In Spitzbergen, the vegetables are excellent ſy = 
graſs, ſorrel, wild lettuce, ſnake-root, Pround 4 
heart's-eaſe, limewort, . ſea-bugloſs, wild ton WG 
wall-pepper, and houteleek. © Theſe (ſays ale | = 
author) are conſidered as effeQual remedies * © 
by the hand of Providence for the cure of the ju z vo 
and other diſeaſes incident to thoſe who yeah hen f 
this inhoſpitable country. The ſcurvy-prals i 2 
in many other northern climates, has no Pungenq d feed 
the taſte, but is mild, grateful to the palate, af 1 
an excellent anti- ſcorbutic, that the ſeamen wn IIS COU 
the Gift of God.” Although the {hips emp anchin 
in the whale-fiſhery are, of all others, the hel of an 
plied with good proviſions, and plenty of reh they ar 
yet the mariners are in theſe northern latitudesq on the 
more ſubje& to the ſea- ſcurvy than in any ſul them t 
voyage. e, how 
The attack of the malady is here more ſudden pear ver 
the progreſs of it more rapid. The patient ic lion a 
ſymptoms increaſe as he advances nearer the pakj theſe ar 
does he enjoy the leaſt alleviation until the m the bea 
ſoftens in the month of July, which is very ett 
and, indecd, the only interruption of winter. n! 
the ſcurvy-graſs appears in plenty as an ini r no 
cure, and performs wonders, reſtoring, in a fen E-00 e: 
to health and vigour, thoſe who were ſceming er fly a 
the laſt ſtage of the diſtemper. I he other top 
productions of this country are, poppies, h lot, 
dandelion, mountain-heath, ſaxifrage, dwarl-Wt here ha; 
&c. but all are ſmall and ſtunted in their gon like dog 
natural conſequence of an inclement ſky, 4 kan, fi 
productive foil.” were ſ 
An aquatic vegetable peculiar to this countifi an hundr 
called the rock plant; the leaves are hape | termed 
man's tongue, about fix feet long, 0! a dull ling 
colour, the ſtalk is round and ſmooth, and of ae beer 
colour with the leaf, it riſes tapering, and Lb 3 
muſcles. It grows in the water, and riſes por IS 
in proportion to the depth of water in nid 2 com 
diſcovered. - 77 25 0 
A Greenland captain, in 1737 rate Pike, be 
land ſeveral pieces of gold, which he 1oul . Und 1 
tally in a hunting excurſion among the roc 1 5 * 
bergen. This diſcovery, however, was f 
Alabaſter, Selenites, and Lapis Spicvay ed . 5 
here; and naturaliſts conjecture that iron © 2 558 
in the country. 3 „ 
Not — land-birds are ſeen in ice | hot in 
cept partridges, a few birds of the 1 ets and |. 
ſmall birds that, even in this 3 legs, 5 : 
times warble ſweetly, the ſnow-0ir0 ©. lo that th 
bird; the latter is a ſmall but vet) 1 ger. Ti 
lize and ſhape it reſembles the tur- Pacs, wh. 


plumage, when the ſun ſhines 55 ” le, 
bright yellow, like the golden ring! 8 
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nd almoſt dazzles the eye to look upon its 
the ſox differs but little in ſhape from thoſe 
acquainted with; but in colour there is no 

here in great plenty; they are exceed- 
* ” — ſubtile; ſo that it is a difficult 
* The author of Commodore 
e ſays, © The Dutch ſeamen report, 
Res (the foxes) are hungry, they will 
emſelves dead, and when the ravenous birds 
\ ©-d on their fleſh, they riſe and make prey 


1 country, the deer are large, grey, and ſhaggy, 
anching horns, ſhort tails, and long ears. Their 
of an admirable flavour; and, in the ſummer 
they are exceeding fat, which 1s owing to their 
on the yellow moſs : this natural {tore of fat 
them to ſubſiſt during the winter; many of 
e, however, ſtarved to death; and all in ge- 
pear very thin and meagre in the ſpring. On 
don a learned gentleman ſays, “ In all pro- 
theſe animals ſleep in caverns during the win- 
the bears in Norway. Perhaps the abundance 
es it: this country may diſpoſe them to a le- 
hich ſeems neceilary for their preſervation, 
For no nouriſhment 1s required for animals 
© 00 exerciſe, and a languid circulation.”” 
fly at the fight of a human creature, but 
„ ſtop when their purſuers ſtop, and thus 
hot. 
here have long ſnouts, and bark in a huſk 
like dogs that are hoarſe. They are large, 
ean, {wift, and fierce, Some have been 
at were fix fect high, and four long, which 
an hundred weight of fat. The largeſt 
termed water bears, becauſe they are 
lublilting chiefly on the productions of the 
bare been ſcen near twenty miles from the 


a bear is attacked, he makes a dreadful roar- 
his companions, . who are within hearing, 

Bly run to his aſſiſtance. A ſhe-bear will 
(li to be killed rather than abandon her 
Mvithltanding which attachment, when a 
und dead, his fellows will eat him without 

Cruple, Theſe creatures are ſo ſtimulated 
| Wat they will frequently venture to attack 
» CIWS, and have been known to take 
* attempt to board large vellels. They 
Klous of te, that they ſometimes eſcape 
Win their bodies. They are attacked 
1 hogs at bay, riſe on 
lv that 3 5 all 150 . 5 9 
3 Th, 1 1 ted without im- 
_ bats | * te water naturally, 
3 Gs cked in that element, dive 
> are innumerable ſwarms of 


ge, for the body is white and the head is black. 


water-fowl, ſuch as are common to all the nor- 
thern countries of Europe; and ſeals, whales, ſea- 
horſes, &c. | 


Deſcription of the Whale, and Whale- Fiſhery, 


THAT enormous monſter, called the large Green- 
land, or whalebone whale, differs from the reſt of the 
fiſn ſo called, by his having no teeth; inſtead of 
which, on each fide of the upper jaw grows the 
whalebone, in four or five hundred different blades, 
at equal diſtances, ſome exceeding twelve feet in 
length, and a foot broad at bottom, growing narrow 
upwards, like the ſticks of a fan inverted, the largeſt 
of them weighing about twenty pounds. He con- 
tracts and dilates the diitances of thoſe blades at the 
ſhutting and opening his mouth, making them ferve 
as ſtrainers, to ſeparate the water from the ſhrimps, 

rawns, and fuch ſmall hſh as his food conſiſts of; 
and, for the ſame purpoſe, on the inſide of the bone, 
next to the tongue, grows a quantity of hair, to make 
a ſtill finer percolation, or ſtraining; which is the 
more necellary, becauſe, notwithſtanding the bulk of 
a whale's body, the throat in general 1s not much 
above a foot wide. 

'The head of the whale makes near a third part of 
the whole body, with very ſmall eyes in the midſt of 
it, conſidering the ſize of the creature; and the eye- 
lids are fringed with hair, like thoſe of a man. In- 
ſtead of the ears, appear, on the outlide, only two 
holes, fo ſmall, that they can hardly be found out, 
and will ſcarce admit of a fingle ſtraw: but within 
the head they have large orifices, which are formed 
like ears, and afford them a ſharp hearing. On the 
top of the head he has two pipes, for the drawing 
in and out of the air, and diſcharging the water 
which he ſwallows in his mouth, and which is forced 
out through theſe holes in a vaſt quantity, and to a 
great height. The tongue is very large; in ſome 
whales of the ſize of an ordinary woolpack, and will 

ield - aſtoniſhing quantities of oil. His bones are 
hard, like thoſe of four-footed beaſts; but, inſtead 
of having one large cavity in the middle, are porous, 
and full of marrow. His belly and back are quite red. 
The fleſh of this creature is coarſe and hard, like 
that of a bull, mixed with many finews, and is very 
dry and lean, becauſe the fat lies between the flet] 
and the Kin. The fat is mixed with ſinews, which 
holds the oil as a ſpunge does water, The other 
ſtrong ſinews are about the tai}, with which he turns 
and winds himſelf as a ſhip is guided by a rudder, 
He ſwims with great celerity, and makes a track in 
the ſea like a large ſhip under fail. Beſides the 
uppermolt thin ſkin, there is another almoſt an inch 
thick; but neither of them are very ſtrong, Which is 
believed to be the reaſon why the whale does not exert 

| that 
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that great force which might be expected from a fiſh of 
its ſize. They are mightily tormented with lice, 
which makes them ſometimes ſpring out of the ſea in 
an agony. It is alfo believed that they feel great 
ain in their bodies before a ſtorm, which makes 
them twiſt and tumble violently, while the wind blows 
from the eaſt. They are, however, harmleſs, unleſs 

rovoked, and rather of a very timorous nature; 
though ſome of them will now-and-then approach 
very cloſe to a ſhip. The middling ſized ones are 
from fifty to ſixty feet long, and yield from ſeven to 
an hundred barrels of blubber; though ſometimes 
they are much larger. A voyager mentions one that 
yielded an hundred and thirty hogtheads. This blubber 
lies immediately under the ſkin, and is a very valua- 
ble and uſeful acquilition, 

The ſkeleton of a ſpermaceti whale, now. in the 
repolitory of an eminent virtuolo in London, is af- 
firmed to meaſure ſeventy-two feet in length, and 
between feven and eight feet in breadth. . Ihe ſkull 
alone mealures hiiteerr feet in length, and is ſuppoſed 
to weigh three tons. This great weight of bones is 
probably buoyed up in the fea by a vaſt quantity of 
tat or oil, contained in the cellular membrane, be- 
tween the ſkin of the head and the upper ſurface of 
the ſkull. From this oil, and allo from that which 
ſurrounds the body, the ſubſtance called fpermaceti 
is extracted. That ſpecies of whale called the ſperma- 
ceti whale, differs from the whalebone whale, which, 
as before obſerved, has no teeth ; whereas the former 
Has one row of ſharp-pointed teeth along each fide 
of the lower jaw, but none in the upper. With 
theſe, it is probable, he can devour fiſh of a conſi— 
derable fize. The ſpermaceti whale has alſo a 

lowing-hole, but uſes it more particularly for the pur- 
pole of breathing. 

The following method is purſued in catchin 
whales: As ſoon as a ſhip arrives at a large field of 
ice, as it is termed, three or four boats are put out to 
watch for the whale's coming from beneath the ice, 
which is judged of by the noiſe they make in ap- 

roaching and riſing. When the whale gains the 
ſurface of the water, the harpooner ſeizes the op- 
portunity to dart the harpoon either into his body, or 
near his ſnout; for there is no ſtriking into the bone 
of his head. When the whale is ſtruck, the other 
boats, which are near at hand, approach to give alliſt— 
ance, and an oar is put up at the head of the har- 
pooner's boat who wounded the animal, and they cry 
out, Fall ! fall! upon which token other boats from 
the ſhip join thole already concerned, to render every 
needful help as exigencies may require. As ſoon as 
the whale is ſtruck, they take care to give him rope 
enough, for otherwite, when he goes down, as he 
frequently dozs, he would inevitably link the boat; 
and this rope he draws ſo quick, that, if it were not 
well watered, it would fet the boat on fire. The line 
faſtened to the harpoon is {ix or ſeven fathoms long, 
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and is called the forerunner. It js made gf 
and foftelt hemp, that it may flip the od, 
this they join a heap of lines, of ninzy „ 
dred fathoms each; and when there are % 
one boat, they borrow from another. 
The man at the helm obſerves whic 
goes, and ſteers the boat accordingly, tha f 
exactly out before ; for the whale runs away 5 
line as faſt as the wind, and would overſa 
it 1t were not kept ftraight : during which th 
boats row before, and obſerve which way * 
ſtands, and ſometimes pull it. Ik they feel 
it is a ſign the whale till pulls in ſtrength; by 
hangs lovle, and the boat lies equally hip \ 
and behind, upon the water, they pull It 4 
but take care to Jay it fo, that the whale wy 
it eaſily again, if he recovers ſtrength, They 
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tions, however, not to give him too much tn ih, 
cauſe he ſometimes entangles it about a cht $ on h 
gets looſe, When this happens, howeve, i uts the 
afterwards taken by the crew of another (li en feet 
returned to thoſe who firſt wounded him, at back, 2 
known by the harpoon, which is always dig the but 
by a peculiar mark. They begin to link a hale is 
they expire; and their fleſh ferments, creating Ipout-hc 
ſteam as inflames weak eyes. When theyk aving : 
ſpout out blood, they know that he draws tom ly val 
end, and then prepare for cutting him up, Entirely 

In order to do this, they haul him chat Whale c: 
ſhip's fide, and ſlice his ſides with great%ant Iebone 1 
ing the blubber by a hook and a pully, which It is k; 
up as they cut. In this work they mult bea by the 
expeditious, otherwiſe the ſharks, which 2boun Ind high 
will have a greater ſhare of the fl l ſtraight | 
Whalers themſelvss. Of the great flakes of WPnih © 
uſed formerly to make their oil upon the! alebone 
at preſent the blubber is barrelled up, and dn bale, bu 
England, Holland, &c. to be boiled at {il a anima! 
huts at Spitzbergen being rather negle(it6 e Whaleb 
ſhips even return from the whale Eben bur, that 
ſeeing that country, proceeding no further Wl Other is 
tain latitude, and there fhihinF without R W to be 
by a lee-ſhore, ice, or currents. Tac up F of a | 
this trade generally carry from g0 to 30M N. 
ſeven boats, ani from 400 to 800 hogtheal 1 he feld 
ber. Their arms conliſt of 60 lances, © Features 
lances, 40 harpoons, 10 long harpoons f ible im 
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whales under water, 6 ſmall ſea-horle 7 
30 lines, of nine hundred or a thouſand 155 

The catching of feals alio makes a Vane 
of the filhing practiſed in theſe ſeas. 1 
ſeals yield near as much blubber as ay 
"whale. The ſeals are not harpoonev 
rally knocked on the head with clubs; * 4 
are likewiſe thot, killed with lances, ** f 
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|; uch a burthen receives Cool. bounty- 
þ ſhip ai is clear of the ice after the 1ſt of 
ad bes back again, or if it is known that ſhe 
. Wich her leſs than ſix months proviſions, ſhe 

ty- money. 

Fi of the wile there is ſeldom found any 
but ten or twelve handfuls of a kind of ſmall 
ſpiders, and ſome ſmall quantities of green herbs, 
jp from the bottom of the ſea, which are ſup- 
o be the food upon which the whales chiefly 
The ſea hereabouts is ſo covered with theſe in- 
that it appears quite black; which is a ſign, to 
yho go about catching of whales, that they are 
make a good booty. The whales ue 
t in that part of the ſea in which theſe inſects 
oduced. 1 
nging to the whale kind, there are alſo the 
lh, long, thin, grey, and glittering, with 
s on his back, and two holes, through which 
uts the water. The butſhorf, or laced-head, 
en feet long, with a ſpout-hole in his neck, a 
back, and a white belly. The white-fiſh is as 
the butſhorf, but much fatter. * The ſea- uni- 
hale is from ſixteen to twenty feet in length, 
ſpout-hole in his neck, and projecting from his 
aving a fine wreathed horn, for which he 1s 
ly valued. The throne of his Daniſh ma- 
entirely compoſed of theſe horns. 
whale called fin-fiſh is as long as the blubber, 
lebone whale, but not above one third part fo 
It is known by the fin on the back near the 
by the ſpouting up of the water more vio- 
Ind higher, than the other whale. The back 
liraight than that of a whale, and the lips are 
dnith colour, appearing like a twiſted rope. 
alcbone hangs from the upper lip, as it does 
bale, but not out of the mouth at the ſides, 
pt animal, The inſide of the mouth, be- 
e whalebones, is all over hairy, and 1s of a 
ur, that is, when the bone begins to grow; 
other is brown, with yellow ſtreaks, which 
ut to be the oldeſt. The colour of this fiſh 
at of a tench, and the ſhape of the body is 
lender. The tail is flat, like that of the 
nd he ſeldom appears till the whales are gone. 
cccatures ſwim before the wind, and are ob- 
Bumble immediately before ſtorms ; a circum- 
P which ſome naturaliſts have concluded, 
ie violently ſeized with the cramp in their 
* a Change in the atmoſphere. 
* enemies haraſs the whale, beſides the 
nn adheres to his body like lice. He is 
* lun kid, or {word-tiſh, ſome of which 
his SM 1 his hth is ſhaped like a man's 
eds from i 1 prominent. His 
the diger l nout, 15 of different lengths, 
7 i lzes of the fith, ſometimes 

„ Uke a ical ſword, and ſometimcs 


indented like a ſaw; hence the creature is called 


either ſword-fiſh, or ſaw-fiſh. A very few of theſe 
animals will attack and malter a great whale ; yet, 
when they have ſlain him, they cat no part of him 
but the tongue. In calm weather the fithermen lie 
upon their oars, as ſpectators of this combat, until 
they perceive the whale at the laſt galp, when they 
row towards him, and his enemies retiring at their ap- 
proach, the fiſhermen enjoy the fruits of the victory. 
Another more deſperate enemy of the whale, is known 
by the name of the hay, which is of the ſhark kind: 
they are of different ſizes, being from one to three fa- 
thoms long. The hay is fo voracious, that it teas 


large pieces of fleſh from the whale, as if they had 


been dug with ſhovels. The liver of this fith abounds 
with oil, and is exceſſively large. The fleſh on their 
backs, when dried ſome days in the air, 1s accounted 
tolerable proviſion, either boiled or roaſted ; and the 
ſmaller the fiſh the better. They are caught by a 
large hook, baited with fleſh, and faſtened to a long 
iron chain: and if men fall overboard by accident, the 
hays devour them, in their turn, | 


On account of the extreme rigour of the climate 
of this country, 1t was long deemed uninhabitable 
throughout the year, till the contrary was proved by 
the fate of ſome Britiſh mariners, who ſailed thither 
in the year 1630, 

A Greenland ſhip, named the Salutation, which 
ſailed from the Thames on the 1it of May, and ar- 
rived here the 11th of the next month, being in want 
of proviſion the latter end of the year, ſent eight men 
on ſhore in a boat, to a place frequented by rein deer, 
to kill veniſon, leaving them there, with orders to fol- 
low the ſhip to Green-Harbour, which lies to the 
ſouthward of the place where they went athore. 
Theſe men, having killed 14 or 15 deer, lay that 
night aſhore, and propoſed next day to have gone on 
board, but a great quantity of ice driving towards the 
ſhore, obliged the ſhip to ſtand out ſo far to fea, 
that when they came to Green-Harbour the was out 
of ſight. The ſhips being to rendezvous in Belfound, 
further to the ſouthward, and bcing to leave the 
country.within three days, our huntſmen began to be 
very anxious, leſt the ſhipping ſhould be gone from 
thence too before they arrived. They thought it pro- 
per, therefore, to throw their veniſon into the ſea, in 
order to lighten the boat, and made the beſt of their 
way to Belſound, diſtant from thence about ftxteen 
leagues: but none of them knowing the coaſt, they 


overſhot their port about ten leagues, when, ſenſible 


of their error, they returned to the northward. One 
of their company, however, being poſitive that Bel- 
ſound lay further to the ſouth, they were induced to 
ſail to the ſouthward again, till they were a ſecond 
time convinced of their miſtake, and turned their boat 
to the north again, and at length arrived at Belſound; 
but had ſpent ſo much time in rowing backwards and 

5 X Forwards, 
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forwards, that the ſhips had aQually left the coaſt, 
and were gone to England, to their great aſtoniſh— 
ment, being provided neither with clothes, food, firing, 
or houſe to ſhelter themſelves from the piercing cold 
they were to expect in fo rigorous a climate, They 
ſtood ſome time looking on one another, amazed at 
the diſtreſs to which they were fo ſuddenly reduced; 
but their conſternation being a little abated, they be- 
gan to think of the moit proper means to ſubſiſt them- 
ſelves during the approaching winter. 

The weather being favourable, they agreed, in the 
firſt place, to go to Green-Harbour, and hunt for ve- 
niſon, having two dogs with them very fit for their 
purpoſe. Accordingly, on the 25th of Auguſt they 
went in their boat to Grcen-Harbour, where they 
arrived in twelve hours, being 16 leagues to the norih- 
ward of Belſound. Here they ſet up a tent made 
with the boat's fail, the oars ſerving for poles ; and, 
having ſlept a few hours, went early next morning to 
their ſport, killing ſeven or eight deer, and four bears. 
The day following they killed twelve deer more, with 
which they loaded their boat; and finding another 
boat, which had been left-there by the company, they 
loaded that with the greaves of whales (being the 
pieces which remain in the coppers after the oil 15 
drawn from them) and returned with their booty to 
Belſound. Here happened to be ſet up a large ſub— 
ſtantial booth, which the coopers worked in at the 
fiſhing ſeaſon: it was 80 feet long, and 50 broad, 
covered with Dutch tiles, and the ſides were well 
boarded. Within this booth theſe ſailors deter- 
mined to build another of leſs dimenſions, being fur- 
niſned with boards and timber, by pulling down a 
booth which ſtood near the former; and from the 
chimnies of three furnaces, uſed for the boiling of oil, 
they got 1000 bricks. They found alſo four hogſ- 
heads of very fine lime, which, mingled with the 
ſand on the ſea ſhore, made excellent mortar. But 
the weather was now grown ſo cold, that they were 
obliged to have two fires to keep their mortar from 
freezing. They perſiſted, however, in their work, and 
Taifed a wall, of a brick thickneſs, againſt one of the 
ſides of their innermoſt booths ; but wanting bricks 
to finiſh the reſt in like manner, they nailed thick 
boards on each ſide the timbers, and filled up the 
ſpace between with ſand ; by which means it became 
ſo tight and cloſe, that the leaſt breath of air could 
not enter it; and their chimney's vent was in the 
greater booth. 

The length of the leſſer booth, or rather houſe, was 
20 feet, the breadih 16, and the height 10; their 
ceiling being made of deal boards five or ſix times 
double, and ſo overlaid, that no air could poſſibly 
come in from thence, Their door they not only made 
as ſtrong and cloſe as poſſible, but lined it with a bed 
which they found there. They made no windows, 
except a little hole in the tiles. of the greater booth, 
by which they received ſome little light down the 
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they ſhould want firing herealter to oy 1 
they thought proper to roaſt hall 4% | bears = 
and ſtow it up in hogſheads. With 1 they were 
they filled three hogtheads and a hall, 5 Ia this b. 
raw as would ſerve to roaſt a quartef 6h . of 8 
and alſo for Chriſtmas- Day a qr £04 tance 515 
The ſun leaving them on the 14 " ion BI 
ſaw it no more till the gd of Feb Gead 8 
the moon all the time, bot 1 1115 Make . 
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them four cabins, chooſing to lie 
i heir bedding was ths ſkins of the 


that the Laplanders uſe ;. and they found to 
ceeding warm. For firing they took 90 hi 90 
caſks, and ſcven or eight of the boats 14 th 
left behind; for it ſeems they uſed-a great I =; 
In whale-fiſhing, which they left in the cou bn th 
winter, rather than be at the trouble of can > a | 
back wards and forwards. Our (ail; tou ey 0 
firing between the beams and the roof of the by t! 
booth, in order to make it the warmer, and U of - 
the ſnow, which, but for this contrivance * f the 
covered every thing in the greater booth, with 
September 12, obſerving a. piece of ice cow lead t 
ing towards the ſhore, with two morſe; (or 41 happe 
atteep upon it, they went out in their boa, doper 
harping- iron, and killed them boch. On 4 The 
they killed another, which was ſome addition em in 
food. But taking a ſurvey of all their pa howe? 
they found that there was not half enough oliven 
them the whole winter, and therefore Gin pore 7. 
ſclves to one meal a day, and agreed to key in the: 
neſdays and Fridays as faſting days, allow ir Kne: 

ſelves then only the fritters or greaves of the Fe 
which, as obſerved already, are only the ſaꝶ cold 11 
fat of the whale, which are thrown awar 4 hat it . 
oil is got out of them, and is food of a bad b 
ſome nature. o their 
the col: 


The nights being grown long by the 19 
ber, and the weather becoming ſo cold tha 
was frozen over; and having no bulinels now! 
their thoughts, as hitherto, they began to 
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their miſerable circumſtances ; ſometimes cod 4 ne lc 
of the cruelty of the maſter of the ſhip it Wh 
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them behind; at other times excuſing hin 
wailing his misfortunes, as believing him 104 
riſhed in the ice. At length, putting ter 
in the Almighty, who alone could rele! 
their great diſtreſs, they offered up thei! # 
ſtrength and patience to go through the 

Having ſurveyed their proviſions agailh © 
that the fritters of the whale were mot? 
having taken ſome wet; and that, of 
veniſon, there was ſcarce enough let v4 
five meals a week; whereupon it Was 5 
four days in the week upon the mus 
the other three to feaſt upon bear aud 8 
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e was alſo a glimmering kind of day. light, for 
hours, the latter end of October, which ſhor- 
| every day till the 1ſt of December 4 from which 
io the 20th of the ſame month, they could per- 
Ino day-light at all. It was now ine. „ e 
there appearing only, in clear weather, a little 
eſe, like the dawn of day, towards the ſouth ; 
| the 1ſt of January they found the day to in- 
> a littic, 
3 3 their days, it ſeems, in the dark ſea- 
ben the moon, and were ſo exact, that, at the 
of the ſhipping, they were able to tell the very 
f the month on which the fleet arrived, 
within doors they made three lamps of ſome 
lead they had found upon one of the coolers ; and 
happened to be Oil enough to ſupply them left in 
poper's tent. For wicks they made uſe of rope- 
Theſe lamps were one of the greateſt comforts 
em in that long continued night. Their hard- 
however, were ſo great, that ſometimes they 
driven to deſpair. At other times they hoped 
vere reſerved as a wonderful inſtance of God's 
in their deliverance, and continued to fall down 
ir knees, and implore divine protection in their 


$, 


> cold increaſed with the new year to that de- 
that it ſometimes raiſed bliſters in their fleſh, as 
had been burnt; and the iron they touched 
o their fingers. When they went abroad for 
the cold often ſeized them in ſuch a manner that 
e them ſore, as if they had been beaten. Their 
the firit part of the winter, iſſued from a bay 
and ran down into a kind of baſon, or recep- 
dy the ſea ſide, where it remained with a thick 
Ir It} which they dug open at one certain place 
ICK-aXES every day. This continued to the 10th 
uary, when they drank ſnow water, melted with 
fon, until the enſuing 20th of May. 
Ing taken another review of their proviſions, 
pun that they would not laſt them above fix 
longer. To alleviate their miſery, however, 
3d of February they were cheered again with 
Eat rays of the ſun, which ſhone 1pon the 
the ſnowy mountains with inconceivable luſtre. 
EM, at leaſt, this afforded the moſt delightful 
at Ever was beheld ; for, after a night of many 
and months, what could be imagined more 
a to a mortal eye? As an addition 
. hen mad , 
bears were as ready to dev : * 8 pi 
Wo 'y to devour our country- 
. wa cars 3 and being pinched with 
* * r came up to their very 
| ep . with her cub, they met 
; 50 ry 3 and gave her ſuch 
s : Plkes and lances, that they 
pon the ſpot, and the young one was 


7 Make Its eſe 25 
5 d eſcape. The weather was ſo very 


For 


cold that they could not ſtay to flay her, but dragged 


the beaſt into their houſe. There they cut her into 
pieces of a ſtone weight, one of which ſerved them 
tor a dinner. Upon this they fed twenty days, 
eſteeming her fleſh beyond W Her liver only 
did. not agree with them; for, upon eating it, their 
ſkins peeled off: though one of the company, who 
was lick, attributed his cure, in part, to the eat- 
ing it, | 

If it be demanded how they kept their veniſon and 
bear's fleſh without ſalt, it is to be obſerved, the cold 
is ſo intenſe that no carcaſe ever putrifies. Fleth 

ceds no ſalt to keep it here: that was their happineſs. 
Had they been ſtocked with ſalt proviſions, they had 
infallibly died of the ſcurvy, as others did who were 
left on the ſhore, much better provided with liquors, 
and other neceſſaries, than theſe poor men were. By 
the time they had eaten up this bear, others came 
about their booth frequently, to the number of 40 or 
more, of which they killed ſeven (one of them fix 
feet high at leaſt) roaſting their fieſh upon wooden 
ſpits, having no other kitchen furniture, except a 
frying-pan they found in one of the booths. Having 
now plenty of proviſions, they ate very heartily, and 
found their ſtrength increaſe conſiderably, 

On the 16th of March, the days being then of a 
reaſonable length, fowls, which, in the winter time, 
were fled to the ſouthward, began to reſort to Green- 
land again in great abundance, where they live and 
breed in the ſummer, feeding upon ſmall fiſh. The 
foxes, alſo, which had kept cloſe in their holes under 
the rocks all the winter, now came abroad, and preyed 
upon the fowls; of which our countrymen having ta- 
ken ſome, baited traps with their ſkins, and caught 
five foxes in them, which they roaſted, and found 
them to be very good meat, at lealt in the opinion of 
men who had hitherto fed much on bear's fleth. 
Thus they continued taking fowils and foxes till the 
iſt of May, meeting with no further misfortunes, ex- 
cept the loſs of one of their maſtiff dogs, which went 
from their houſe one morning in the middle of March, 
and was never ſeen afterwards, being probably over- 
powered by the bears, and devoured by them. 

In May the weather beginning to grow warm, 
they rambled about in ſearch of willocks eggs, a fowl 
about the ſize of a duck, of which they found ſome, 
being a change of diet they elteemed very agreeable 
food. 

As the ſeaſon was now coming on for the arrival 
of the ſhipping, ſome of them went every day almoſt 
to the top of a mountain to ſee if they could diſcern 
the water in the ſea, which they had no fight of till 
the 24th, when, it blowing a ſtorm, and the wind 
ſitting from the main ocean, broke the ice in the 
bay, and ſoon after turning about ealterly, carried 


great part of the ice out to ſea ; but {till the water did 


not come within three miles of their dwelling. The 


next morning, the 25th of May, none of their men 
happened 
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happened to go abroad; but one of them being in the 
outer booth, heard ſomebody hail the houſe in the 
ſame manner as ſailors do a ſhip, to which the men 
in the inner booth anſwered, in ſeamen's terms, that 
they were jult then going to prayers, and ſtayed but 
for the man in the outer booth to join with them. 
The man who hailed them was one of the boat's 
crew that belonged to an Engliſh ſhip juſt arrived, 
which our ſailors no ſooner underſtood, than they ran 
out to meet their countrymen, looking upon them as 
ſo many angels ſent from heaven to their relief; and 
certainly the tranſport of joy they felt upon this 
occaſion, if it may - be conceived, can never be ex- 
preſſed. 

A mortification ſtill remained which no man could 
well have expected. One of the ſhips which arrived, 
was commanded by the ſame maſter who leſt theſe 
poor wretches on ſhore, and he, like a barbarous 
brute, in order to excuſe his own inhumanity, began 
to revile them-in the moſt opprobious terms. This 
man, it ſeems, had left ſeven or eight other men in 
Greenland two years before, which were never heard 
of afterwards; for which, no doubt, he richly de- 
ſerved the ſevereſt puniſhment. Notwithſtanding the 
barbarity of their own captain, the commander and 
officers of the other ſhip took care they ſhould be 
kindly uſed, and brought to England when the ſeaſon 
for whale fiſhing was over, where they received a 
gratuity from the Ruſha company, and were otherwiſe 
well provided for by them. | 
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Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Climate, Air, Soil, Produce, 
Animals, Inhabitants, Religion, Curioſities, Sc. 


CELAND receives its name from the great 

fields of ice that are ſeen near it, and is fituated 
in the Atlantic Ocean, between Norway and Scotland. 
It lies betwen 63 and 68 deg. of north lat. and be- 
tween 14 and 29 deg. of welt long. from the meri- 
dian of London: it is about 3400 miles in length, and 
160 in breadth. This iſland is divided into four 
quarters, viz. eaſt, weit, north, and ſouth, which are 
again ſubdivided into eighteen thires, or, as the in- 
habitants call them, ſyſſels. 

The following. extraordinary circumſtance relative 
to this ifland is affirmed to be authentic; viz. that 
in April 1783, the inhabitants of Iceland obſerved 
ſomething rifen and flaming in the fea, to the ſouth 
of Grinbourg, at eight miles diſtant from the rocks 
Des Oiſcaux, which was afterwards found to be a 
new itland, but its dimenſions and l{ituation are not 


3 
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The information brought h 


well aſcertained. 


laſt ſhip from thence, was, that the fat z cert 
increaling, and that great quantities of fr oY aſon 
two of its eminences. eil \\ 
The ſummers in Iceland are general ore 
ſun being but three hours below the 1 5 | 
withitanding which it ſometimes hails and * cal 
not violently, In winter the ſun is never ns „ w. 
one hour above the horizon, and the lon 18 —_ 
that ſeaſon is only three hours. The {ky is uſu 
rene, and, as in other northern climates, te =” 
borealis is very frequently ſeen, The ſoil h 
fruitful in graſs, but differs according to different [ 5 
tions, being in ſome places ſandy, and in d called 
ſtiff clay. Corn cannot be cultivated here t» RR” ou 
vantage ; though cabbages, parſley, turnips F Alan 
may be met with in five or ſix gardens, wii "2p 
ſaid to be all in the Whole iſland. It is, ho - g 
thought that the foil, if properly cultivated, wall 3h | 
duce :everal kinds of grain, beſides vegetable, 1 
The animals in Iceland are black cate * 
horſes, a few hogs, bears, foxes, gats, and! "FI 
but the white bear is not a native of the nl Ss 
conveyed hither from Greenland on the ſhoak * - 
which float from thence. A number of then My 
yearly in this iſland, and commit great ravag * & 
ticularly among the theep. The Icelanders 1 
to deſtroy theſe intruders as ſoon as they get 1 
them; and ſometimes they ailemble together a l 
them back to the ice, with which they olg! "Wh 
again, On theſe occaſions, the bear- WE. 
obliged to make uſe of ſpears, for want of i oF 8 5 
The government encourages the natives {01 en 
theſe animals, by paying a premium of ten d Wok. 
every bear that is killed. Their ſkins are dtd 3 
to be ſold to the common people, but are al xr 1798 
chaſed for the king. 4 min Ky 
This ifland abounds in moſt kinds of r mne 
wild geeſe, ſea-birds, and birds of pre) ll: crack 
molt extraordinary bird, and which brings ie Fu 
emolument to the inhabitants, is a ſpecies bo. Oh 
called the down-bird, or eider-duck. The K earthqua 
about the ſize of the common duck, and d, partic 
colour, except on the breaſt, which 1s as y erupti 
hue ; but the male is as large as a goole 7 ſequence: 
great number of White feathers. In * Ias not b 
neſts, the duck plucks the down from her ON pened in 
in order to make a ſoft warm lining fe 7 roceeded 
On this ſhe lays four green eggs, which 11 ptember 
eating; and theſe the natives take av)» 0 ded into 
7 duc 8 
the down, and deltroy the nelt, he F D Its fide 
diately ſets about repairing this am 
once more built her neſt, lays our [elect tc 
which the is again robbed. Not f hel ied by 
goes to work the third time; but | of th | Ing whi 
prived of her eggs, ſhe quits that par we © ninth e 
and ſeeks a new habitation, for *. 4 | books, 
tch N U, that th 


Icelanders always ſuffer her to 
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zin that ſhe and her young wi'l return the 
oy ad that he thall fave three nelts inſtead 
1 the young quit their neſts, the people 
. ather the down, ſo that 1 
eld eight eggs, and three parcels of own, 
n "Sha Syans are likewiſe ſeen here in great 
nh the inbabitants kill for their down 
and they elteem their eggs a great 


Sz 
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lc. of Iceland yields great plenty of cod, had- 
hitings, and divers other kinds of fiſh. Whales 
numerous here: as alſo the ſea-calf, or white 
Kalled haakal. To theſe we may add the 
br ſaw-fHiſh, the land (cal, the illand ſeal, and 
enland ſcal. The freſh-water fiſh are eels, 
and excellept trout. 5 

of the lakes here are thirty miles in circum- 
and, beſides rivulets and ſtreams, the country is 
with large rivers, Which flow from the moun- 
Ind in ſome places there are chalybeat and hot 


gh there are no remarkable foreſts in Iceland, 
"want is in ſome meaſure ſupplied by drifts of 
timber, which float aſhore on different parts 
pa't, 
ines ate worked here, yet large lumps of ſilver, 
and iron ore, have been found on the ſurface. 
Incipal! mincral is ſulphur, generally found 
[Prings, 
dag the interior parts of Iceland run two 
f large mountains, called Jokells, one in 
and the other acroſs the country, ſome of 
re continually covered with ice and ſnow, 
nonſy paſſable to men and horſes ; and on the 
hem are plains, extending twenty-five miles. 
ar 1729, a dreadful eruption happened from 
tain Krafle, which diſcharged from it a ſtream 
for the ſpace of eighteen miles, that fell with 
e crackling noiſe into a great lake, called 
e, after having continued its courſe till the 
b. Other eruptions of the like nature, pre- 
earthquakes, have likewiſe been obſerved in 
a, particularly in 1734, 1752, and 1755, 
ry eruptions from the earth produced very 
ſequences. Mount Hecla, long famous in 
[= not burnt for many years: the laſt erup- 
pened in 1766, and continued five months. 
poceeded alſo from it in December 1771, 
1 3 7025 but no eruptions of lava. 
3 . 170 t re points at the top, has ſcveral 
> ues and ſummit, filled with boiling 


it to the population of Iceland ; it has 
iſ 8 Toe Writers, that a Norwegian 
HR 23 8 dere were many Swedes, ſettled 
Woot, rut ; Soong theſe, were found 
Þ, that "Sy a Crofiers ; and hence 1t is 

e people who were there at that time, 


„ 
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originally came from England and Ireland. "The in- 
habitants long retained their freedom; but were at 
length obliged to ſubmit to the kings of Norway, and 
after wards became ſubject to the king of Denmark, 
by whom a governor is appointed, ſtyled Stiftſamt- 
mann, who conftantly refides in the ifland. 

The Icelanders are in general middle-ſized, and 
well formed, though not very ſtrong. They are « 
ſober, honelt, induitrious p<opic, and very faithful 
and obliging; are much inclined to hoſpitality, which 
they exerciſe according to their ability. Their chict 
employment 1s fiſhing, and the care of their cattle, 
On the coalt, the men employ their time in fithing, 


both winter and ſummer; and the women prepare the 


fiſh, and ſew and ſpin. The men allo prepare 
leather, work at fevcral mechanic trades, and lome 
few work in gold and fjlver. They likewiſe manu- 
facture a coarſe kind of cloth, called wadmal. The 
women clean and comb wool, ſpin, and kuit gloves 
and {tockings. 

Their diſpoſitions are ſcrious, and they are much 
inclincd to religion. They never paſs a river, or any 
other dangerous place, without previouſly taking off 
their hats, and imploring the divine prote tion: and 
they are always thankful for their preſervation, when 
they have paſſed the danger. The women are ex- 
cecdingly fond of their children, whom they bring up 
with the molt watchful tenderncſs. 

The dreſs of the Icelanders is not elegant or orna- 
mental, but it is neat, cleanly, and ſuited to the climate, 
On their fingers the women wear ſeveral gold, lilver. 
or braſs rings. The poor women dreſs in the coate 
cloth called wadmal, and always wear black: thoſe 
who are are in better circumſtances wear bruad-cloth, 
with filver ornaments, gilt. 

The houſes of the Icelanders are generally bad; in 
ſome places they are built of dritt-wood, and in others 
they are raiſed of lava, with moſs ſtuffed between the 
lava, Their roofs are covered with ſods laid over 
rafters, or ſometimes over ribs of whales, which are 
both more durable and more expenſive that} wood. 
'T hey have not even a chimney in their kitchens, but 
only lay their fuel on the hearth, between three 
ſtones, and the ſmoke iſſues from a ſquare hole in the 
root. 

Their food conſiſts for the moſt part of dried fiſh, 
ſour butter, which they conſider as a great dainty, 
and a little meat, chiefly mutton. Bread is ſo ſcarce 
among them, that there 1s hardly any peaſant who 
cats it above three or four months in the year. Their 
common drink is four whey, or, as they term it, ſyre, 
milk mixed with water and whey; and the moit 
wealthy of them import malt and hops, with which 
they brew their own beer. | 

When they meet together, their chief paſtime con— 
ſiſts in reading their hiſtory. The maſter of the houſe 
begins, and the reſt continue in their turrs when he 
is tired. They are famous for playing at chefs ; and 
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one of their paſtimes conſiſts in reciting verſes. Some- 
times a man and a woman take one another by the 
hand, and by turns fing ſtanzas, which is a kind of 
dialogue, and in which the company occaſionally join 
in chorus, 

The inhabitants of this iſland live chiefly along the 
ſea-coalt; their number is computed at 60,000, which 
1s by no means adequate to the extent of the country. 
It has been much more populous in former times, 
but great numbers have been deſtroyed by contagious 
diſeaſes. From the years 1402 to 1404, the plague 
carried off many thouſands: famine has alſo made 
dreadful havock among them: for though the Ice- 
landers cannot in general be ſaid to be in want of 
neceſſary food, yet the country has ſeveral times been 
vilited by great famines, chiefly occaſioned by the 


Greenland floating ice; which, when it comes in great 


quantities, prevents the graſs from growing, and puts 
an entire {top to their fiſhing. "The ſmall-pox has 
likewiſe been very fatal here; for that diſeaſe deſtroyed 
16,000 perſons in the years 1707 and 1708. 

Theſe people do not meaſure time by the clock or 
hour, but take their obfervations from the ſun, ſtars, 
or tide, which laſt is always regular; and parcel out 
the day into different diviſions, each of which has its 
particular appellation; ViZ. night, midnight, twilight, 
broad day, torenoon, noon, afternoon, evening, mid- 
evening. 

The Lutheran is the only religion tolerated in Ice— 
land. The churches on the eaſt, ſouth, and weft 

uarters of the ifland are ſubject to the biſhop of 
Skalholt, the capital of the ifland, and thoſe of the 
north quarter are under the juriſdiction of the biſhop 
of Hoolum. The ifland is divided into 189 pariſhes, 
of which 127 belong to the ſee of Skalholt, and ſixty- 
tWo to that of Hoolum. All the miniſters are natives 
of Iceland, ard receive a yearly ſtipend of 4 or 500 
rix-dollars from the King, excluſive of what they ob- 
tain from their congregations, The clergy are gene- 
rally perſons of good morals, and tolerable education. 
Ihe bithop is obliged to maintain the rector and cor- 
rector, the miniſter of the cathedral church, and a 
certain number of ſcholars. In each dioceſe is a 
Latin ſchool, under the inſpection of a rector and 
proper aſſiſtants; where the languages, theology, and 
other branches of literature are taught, in order to 
qualify youth for the univerſity. 

With reſpec to their learning and learned men, we 
are told that poetry formerly flouriſhed among them; 
and that Egil Skallagrimſon, Kormuk Ogmundſon, 
Glum Geirſon, and Thorlief Jarlaa, were cclebrated 
as great poets. But writing was little practiſed til 
aitcr the year 1000 ; though the Runic characters 
were introduced there before that time, and probably 
from Norway. Soon after the Chriſtian religion was 
eſtabliſhed, the Latin characters were adopted, as the 
Runic alphabet, Which conſiſts of only ſixteen letters, 
was found inſufficient, x 


| 
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The firlt Icelandic biſhop, Ileif, found 
at Skalholt ; and fouf other ſchools wer by 
tounded, wherein the youth were tay We 
tongue, divinity, and ſome parts of hen 
ſophy. And from the introduction of tel 
religion here, till the year 1264, when 19 
came ſubject to Norway, it was one * 
countries in Europe, and the only one os 
where the ſciences were either cultjy; * 
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eſteem; and this period of time ſeems t, b 21 
duced more learned men in Iceland, chan ani t the 
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From their ancient chronicles it appears, thy 5 
had made a conſiderable progreſs in the 8% # 1 
rality, philoſophy, natural hiitory, and . he 
They wrote molt of their works from the 18 L the 
14th centuries, ſome of which haxe been ; "mY 
Sir Joſeph Banks preſented 162 Icelandic n with r 
to the Britiſh Muſeum. In 1772, tha og WF 
viſited Iceland, accompanied by Dr. Solan and t! 
Van Troil, and Dr. Lind. An account of $ | extra. 
age was publithed by Dr. Van Troil, wisd t two 
that he found more knowledge among the pa D Skalh 
of people in this iſland, than is to be net g which 
molt other places; as a proof of which, k | 2 loud 
that many of them could repeat the worksd ent, pr. 


of their poets by heart; and that a peaſaty 
dom to be found, who was not only infrud 
principles of religion, but alſo acquainted 1 
hiſtory of his own country; this knowledge 
meaſure proceeds from the great deligit 
in frequently reading, by way of amulena 
traditional hiſtories, thus happily blending 
pleaſure, What inconceivable advant2gz 
crue to the lower claſs among us, What W 
would be made uſeful members of ſock 
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reſcued from untimely deſtruction, cous V gants 
brought thus to employ and improve test b. Th 
talents! i are fri 
About the year 1530, John Areſon, dag e to 
lum, employed John Matthieſſon, a naue iriſio 
to ſet up a printing- preſs in Iceland; ke q and the 
„ = 


printing the Breviarium Nidarolente; = 


printed an eccleſiaſtical manual, Luthers bout i 
and other books of that nature. In 7219 produce 
landic code of laws appeared; and i 5 _ 
landic Bible. Several valuable docs Vaniſh : 
been printed at a printing-office late, © I mo 

re is x 


privileged at Hrappſey in this ian. 

Amoöngſt all the curiofiues in Leu 
ſpouting- water ſprings are moſt 1 
None of the hot ſprings or water- wn 
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France, or Italy, can by any means be c 
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= Tema nd 0 
thoſe. Some of them ſpout oberen Fe 
ſeveral feet in thickneſs, to _ —__ 
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thoms; and, as many affirm, * 
Theſe ſprings are of unequal 2 5 
ſome, the water flows gently 4 1 
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s then called a bath: from others, it ſpouts | wealthy. They have properly no manufaQures : they 


«ter with a great noiſe, and then it is called | make a coarſe baize, termed wadmal, in a very awk- 
®" The degree of heat is unequal, though ſel- | ward manner. Some of their woollen yarn they dye 
ryed to be under 188 of Fahrenheit's ther- | in verdigris; and afterwards make into pretty ituffs. 
„It was found at Geyſer, Roeynum, and | The women knit great numbers of ſtockings and 
4 to be at 112; and in the laſt place in | gloves. 85 
Und, at a little hot current of water, 213 de-] The governor of this iſland, called Staffts-amptmand, 
dome of the ſpouting-ſprings have been known is appointed by the king of Denmark, and is gene- 
> and others riſe up in their ſtead. Earth- | rally a perſon of diftinction. He has the power of 
ad ſubterraneous noiſes, which are often | chooſing a deputy, called Amptmand, who always re- 
u the time, cauſe great terror to the neigh- | ſides in Iceland, and in ſpiritual caſes fits as judge, 
people. The inhabitants who live near | with the clergy as his aſſcſſors. A third officer of 
lo: lprings, boil their victuals in them, only by the crown in Iceland, is a receiver, whoſe buſineſs it 
a pot, into which the fleſh is put in cold | 1s to collect all the taxes and revenues, and tranſmit 
In the hot water of the ſpring. They allo | them to the royal treaſury. Beſides him, there are 4 
n the rivulets that run ſrom them, which, by | people termed ſyſſelmen, who farm the king's taxes 4 
become lukewarm, or are cooled by being | in certain diſtricts, and act as juſtices of the peace ;. 
ih rivulets of cold water. Theſe ſprings | each within his own province. 
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emed very wholeſome when drunk by the For the regular adminiſtration. of juſtice in this 4 
>»4 the cows that drink of them are ſaid to i iſland there are two Judges, called Langmænd, one : 
extraordinary quantity of milk. of whom preſides over the northern, and the other ; 
t two days journey from Heckla, and not | over the ſouthern diviſion. Actions are firſt begun in 4 
b Skalholt, is the largeſt of all theſe ſpouting- | the court of the ſyffelman, from whence they may be 1 
which is called Guyſer. In approaching to- | removed to the langret, or general court, held under 


a loud roaring noiſe is heard, like the ruſhing | one of the judges. If ſatisfaction is not obtained 4 
ent, precipitating itſelf from ſtupendous rocks. | there, an appeal may be lodged at the high court, 
ter here ſpouts ſeveral times a day, but always | in which the Amptmand prefides, together with the 

„ and after certain intervals. The water is | other judge, and eleven ſyſſelmen; and if the cauſe 


up much higher at ſome times than at others: | is not determined there, it is carried to the ſupreme 


f. Van Troil was there, the utmoſt height court at Copenhagen. The only legal method of 
it mounted, was computed to be 92 feet. putting men to death in Iccland, is by beheading, 


aveliers have affirmed, that it ſpouts to the | or hanging them; but when a woman is con- 
62 fathoms. demned to die, ſhe is ſewed up in a ſack, and flung 
Ine pillars, reſembling black marble, are like- | into the ſea. 

common in Iceland. The lower ſort of The inhabitants of Iceland depend entirely upon his 


Peine them to have been piled upon one | Daniſh majeſty's protection; and the revenues which 4 
Sans, who made uſe of ſupernatural force | the king draws from this conntry, amounts to about 1 
1+ "21 F Fr ” 8 0 , 

. L ne) have generally from three to ſeven 30, ooo crowns per annum. They ariſe chiefly from 2 
& are from four to ſix feet in thickneſs, and taxes and dues, a yearly ſum paid by the company of 4 
dire to lixteen yards in J h, with SY _ ſecularized abbey-land d other royal 3 
we to lxteen 1 in length, without any | merchants, ſecularized abbey-iands, and other royal 


A Uviions, In ſome places, they are only | demeſnes farmed out to the natives. 'F 


E 3nd there among the lava in the mountains: The Fa RO or FERRO ISLANDS are 24 in number, 1 

ber places, they extend two or three miles in lying in a cluſter in the northern ocean, between 61 : 

ut interruption, They are ſuppoſed to |] and 63 deg. of north lat. and 6 and 8 deg. of weſt! 3 

' Produced oy ſubterraneous fires. long. having Shetland and the Orkneys on the ſouth- s f. 
1 of Iceland is engroſſed by a com- | caft, and Greenland and Iceland upon the north and 1 

=” merchants, who have been indulged | north-weſt. The ſpace of this cluſter extends about 'I 
arch with an excluſive charter; and | 6 miles in length, and 40 in breadth, goo miles to 5 

e not any conſiderable town in the | the weſtward of Norway. They are ſeparated from i 
* lcelandere have ſeveral frequented | each other by deep and rapid channels; are all indented | ] 

4 nd DONT Fork of dried fiſh, ſalted by the ſea, and turnithed with many inlets, creeks, ; 
p blen 56M - N tallow, train- oil, } and harbours, which afford protection tO nihermen, © 
| 4 OD coli s gloves, raw wool, | and trading veiiels, in bad weather. The largeſt of A 
e. ee FO of various colours, | theſe iflands, called Stromoe, is abont 17 miles in 'I 

ne, fate 4 heir imports conſiſt of | length, and eight in breacth ; the reſt are much ſmaller, 4 

ocks, bore. Ho e timber, fiſhing- nd not inhabited. The 5 ot Denmark ac 4 

e LeceTar: nos, linen, and a little filk; | quire little addition from the trade and income of the 4 


ar 2 a . 
«15S and ſuperfluities for the more | inhabitants, who may be about 3000 or 4000. 
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Stuatign, Boundaries, Extent, Diviſions, Animal and 
Vegetable Praducliens, Towns, Oc. 


| HIS country is ſituated towards the north-pole, 

Norvegia, Nordway, and Norway, ſignifying the 
Northern Way. It lies between tlie 57th and 72d 
deprecs of north latitude, aud between the gth and 
giſt deg. of caſt long. It is bounded on the fouth by 
the entrance into the Baltic, called the Scaggerac, or 
Categate ; on the welt and north, by the Northern 
Ocean; and on the ealt it is ſeparated from Sweden by 
a long ridge of mountains, which have the various 
appellations of Rundhield, Doſrefiela, Dourfield, and 
Fillefield. Its length is computed at 1020 miles, its 
breadth at 290, and its area is ſuppoled to contain 
82,824 ſquare miles. | 

Norway is divided into four governments; viz. 
1. The province of Aggerhus, which extends in 
length about geo miles, and comprehends the ſouth- 
eaſt part of Norway. 2. Bergen, ſituated in the 
molt ſoutherly and weſterly part of the country. g. 
Drontheim, or Trontheim, which ſtretches about 500 
miles on the coaſt. And, 4. The province of Ward- 
hus, which extends to the north cape, and includes 
the iſlands of Finmark and Norwegian Lapland. Be- 
ſides theſe, there is the province of Bahus, being a 
narrow tract of land, about 90 miles in length, 
ſituated on the coaſt of Scaggerac, which, though now 
ielded to Sweden, is reckoned part of Norway. 

The climate of this country is exceedingly different, 
according to the difference of 1ts ſituation towards 
the ſea. In the eaſtern parts, the ground is generally 
covered with fnow ; and the cold, which ſets in about 
the middle of October, is very intenſe till the middle 
of April, during which time the waters are frozen to 
a conliderable thickneſs. In 1719, 7000 Swedes, 
who were on their march to attack Drontheim, pe- 
riſhed in the ſnow on the mountains which ſeparate 
Sweden from Norway, and their bodies were found in 
different paſtures. At Bergen, the winter is ſo mo- 
derate, that the ſeas are navigable both to mariners and 


fiſhermen, except in creeks and bays, which extend 


far enough up the country to be affected by the keen 
north-eaſt winds from the land. Jn Finmark, a part 
of Norway, ſituated in the frigid zone, the cold is ſo 
great, that very little of the country has ever been 
explored. 

In proportion to the extreme cold of this climate in 
winter, is its heat in ſummer, occaſioned by the re- 
flection of the ſun's rays from the ſides of the moun- 
tains, and the ſhortneſs of its duration below the 
horizon. The warinth in the vallics is in general 

4 


— — nn 
ſo exccedingly great, that barley is ſo 

houſed in the ſhort ſpace of ſix e < 
At Bergen the longeſt day conlifts of 


ingu 
havin 


Ninteenl le at! 


and the ſhorteſt does not exceed ſix; ſo that nf Forgh 
mer it is very caty to [ce to read at midnighy, k from 
twilight; and in the diſtrict of Tromfen, a with ! 
tremity of Norway, the ſun never ſets a % ndrec 
mer; but in the depth of winter it is ini leng 
weeks, and all the light, even at noon-day, 61 
glimmering occaſioned by the reflection gf tek Umera 
rays upon the higheſt mountains. Happily fy ocks ; 
inhabitants, however, the ſky at this {ca o journi 
year is exceedingly ſerene and clear, ſo that they at tl 
hines without obſtruction, and her light, ldercd | 
flected from the mountains, illuminates the f which 
'The aurora borealis, or nortnern lights, whid eir cat 
very ſtrong in this country, are alſo of infriteq preater 
the people, who by theſe helps elnploy them is ar, 
their daily occupations in the open air. Thisq d the p 
is ſubject to frequent rains, and ſometimes thel th int 
thaws prove terrible to the Norwegians ; f. $ in le 
maſſes of ſnow being thereby looſened, fall fr all at « 
digious high precipices, and overwhelm men, cemed ; 
boats, houſes, nay ſometimes entire villages Erbroc | 
The air in Norway is generally pure and been { 
and ſo dry in the midland parts of the county , ſharp 
meal may be kept for many years without being! r roars 
caten, or otherwiſe damaged; but on the HMI bo! 
the vapours and exhalations render it moi, ed dor 
ſo healthy, except to people in conſumption s. W 
whom it is ſuppoſed to agree beſt. [to fall 
No country in the world contains more mf om w! 
than Norway, a long chain of which runs ito ner gene 
to ſouth. The roads over theſe mountains zt al, thi 
terrible and dangerous, there being often W He ſeat: 
path than what is formed by an II. cut a long 
bridge, thrown over a breach in a rightful! bis co 
or roaring cataract. "Theſe roads wind n he creat 
manner, as to render the paſſage over then pe With 


Hardangerfield, about ſeventy Engliſh miles, t 
dangerous. The ſame may be obſerved of | 
Filefield, which is about fifty miles, and 10 
road. To prevent travellers from bells 3 
wildered, the way is pointed out by polts 1 
diſtance of two hundred paces from wer 
on Fileheld are two houſes furniſhed with 1 
and kitchen utenſils, at the public expele“ 
convenience of thoſe who are obliged to 
this dreadful road, : 
Beſides this chain, there are varied 


averns 11 
ſendous 
len is 
) faltene, 
being let 
wear 175 
Es concer. 
Polltcen, 

cavity, 
© their h 


tains ſcattered over the country, © * 1 
height. On the left hand, in ſailing up j 5 7 raul 
is a cluſter of theſe mountains, 10 0 8 
pearance of a city, decorated with ole of * do\ 
and edifices. The ſummit of the a 0 00 
in the pariſh of Oerſkong, repreſents 3 1 
fortification, with regular walls and ba * Fr 

in the diſtrict 0 * 


high range of mountains, 
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 -4.4 by the appellation of the Seven Siſters, 
«neu high pinnacles on their tops, di{- 
e at ſea for a conſiderable diſtance. The moun- 
Torghatten, in the ſame diſtrict, derives its 
rom the reſemblance the ſummit bears to a 
lich his hat on; an aperture in the mountain 
nared and fifty ells high, and three thouſand 
length, forming a ſingle eye to the ſuppoſed 


\merable are the difficulties and dangers to which 
(ks and mountains ſubje&t the Norwegians. 
journies from place to place are always per- 
at the hazard of their lives: their habitations 
ered inſecure by the valt torrents, and falls of 
which frequently overwhelm them, together 
vir cattle, and their land. This misfortune is 
greater, as a very triffing part of the whole 
is arable. Sometimes huge pieces of rock 
þ the plains below, and cruſh every thing they 
ith into ruins. Entire rifts of rocks, many 
s in length and breadth, have been known to 
all at once, and cauſe ſuch a concuſſion of the 
eemed a prelude to the diſſolution of the globe. 
erbroc in Laerdale, a ſtupendous body appears 
> been ſevered and tumbled from the mountain, 
, ſharp, and ragged fragments, through which 
r roars with a continual and dreadtul noiſe. 
ptly both men and beaſts, by one falſe ſtep, 
led down theſe dreadful precipices and daſhed 
s. When a kid, ſheep, or goat, is unlucky 
to fall from ſome height on the projection of 
from whence it can neither aſcend nor deſcend, 
ner generally endeavours to preſerve the life of 
al, though With the utmoſt hazard of his 
He ſeats himſelf on a croſs ſtick tied to the 
a long rope, whereby he is lowered down, by 
| his companions, till he arrives at the place 
Wie creature ſtands, which he faſtens to the 
Dee with himſelf, and both are drawn up to- 


= 
| 


werns in Norway are equally wonderful with 
ſendous mountains. In the lower part of 
en is one of theſe caves, into which a 
> fallened to a line four hundred fathoms in 
eing let down, did not reach the bottom. 
ear 1750, two clergymen reſolved to make 
E 3 a Cavern at Herroe in Sundmoer, 
B 

ö ey heard the ſea 


T their heads. The paſſage was as wide and 
an ordinary 


roof vaulted. 
( arrived at a 
ic 0 go dow 


They deſcended one flight of 
ſecond, which they did not 
q . but returned again, having con— 
ap oo LY the time they entered, to the 
3 5 5 OO of Rake, in the 
170 erickthall, are three cavities in 


ich is ſo deep, that a ſmall ſtone 


1 


church, the tides perpendicular, 


1 


dropped down, is two minutes in arriving at the 
bottom, when it produces a ſound like that of. a bel]: 
and a cavern of a very curious nature penetrates 
through the ſides of the mountain Limur, and ſerves 
as a conduit to a itream of water. 

The large and extenſive fore{ts of Norway form the 
principal ſource of the wealth of that kingdom. In 
theſe, which are very numerous, are found in amazing 
quantities, fir, pine, elm, aſh, yew, benreed, birch, 
beech, oak, cel, or alder, juniper, aſpin-trees, come), 
or floe-tree, haſel, elder, lyme, willow, and ſome 
ebony. The Norwegians ſupply foreigners with maſls, 
beams, planks, and boards. A vaſt quantity of wood 
is likewiſe expended in home conſumption, for buih- 
ing houſes, ſhips, bridges, piles, moles, fences, and 
in making charcoal for the founderies. In the timber 
trade, their lakes and rivers prove of the utmoſt avn- 
ſequence ; for the maſts and large beams are not only 
floated down them for embarkation, but they ereCt 
mills on their banks for ſawing balks ivto planks, 
and deals, which, by this contrivance, is done with 
inconceivable expedition. A tenth of fawed timber 
is claimed by the king of Denmark, and forms a 
conſiderable part of his revenue, The belt timber 

rows in the provinces of Guldbrandſdale, Tellemark, 

38 Romſdale, Saltan, Sognifiord, Oeſterdale, 
Helleland, Soloe, Hallingdale, and the lordſhip of 
Nedere. The principal exports of this article are 
made from Frederickthall, Frederickſtadt, Chriſtiana, 
Chriſtianſand, Chriſtien's-Bay, Drontheim, Skeen, 
Drammen, and Anendal. Great quantities are ex- 
ported annually from the weſtern coaſt of Norway 
to Spain and Scotland.” 

The principal rivers in Norway are the Nied; the Sule 
Ely; the Gulen; the Otteroen ; the Syre; the Nid ; the 
Sheen; the Tyrefiord, or Dramme ; the Loven ; the 
Glaaman, or Great Rifer ; and the Worme. In the 
year 1344, the Gulen buried itſelf under ground; 
from whence it burſt forth again with ſuch violence, 
that the earth and ſtones, thrown up by the eruption, 
filled the valley and formed a dam, which, however, 
was ſoon demoliſhed by the force of the water. 
Several churches, farm-houſes, and 250 perfons were 
deſtroyed on this occaſion. The Syre diſcharges itfelf 
into the fea, through a narrow ſtreight formed by two 
rocks, which contraction augmenting its natural im- 
petuolity, it ſhoots with great {wiftne!s into the ocean, 


where it produces vaſt agitation. The water-falls of 


the Nid and Sheen have been diverted with infinite 
labour and expence, by canals and paſſages cut through 
rocks, and they are now of the utmolt convenience 
to the inhabitants for floating down their timber, 
Many of the Jakes contain floating i1lands, formed by 
the coheſion of the roots of trees and ſhrubs in the 
foil, which, though thus ſeparated from the main land, 
bear herbage and trees. Near Frederick{tadt is a lake 
goo coils in length, and about half as broad, formed 
by the ſudden ſinking of the noble family ſeat of 
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Borge, into an abyſs one hundred fathoms in depth. 


This accident, whereby 14 perſons and 200 head of 
cattle were killed, was occalioned by the river Glaa- 


man precipitating itſelf down a water-fall, near Sarp, 


and undermining the foundation of the houſe. 

The freſh water of this country is very agrecable to 
the taite, and remarkably ſalubrious, but it is generally 
turbid, depoſits a thick ſediment, and is often im— 
pregnated with oker and particles of iron. 

Norway abounds in quarries of excellent marble, 
of all colours: ſome detached pieces of alabaſter ; 
feveral kinds of ſpar, chalk-ſtone, cement-ſtone, ſand- 
tone, mill-ſtone, baking-ſtone, ſlate, talc, ſwine- 
tone, the magnet, or load-ſtone, and the amianthus, 
or aſbeſtos, whoſe delicate fibres are woven into 


cloth, which, when dirty or ſoiled, is cleanſed by 


being thrown into the fire, which has not the power 
of conſuming it. In this country are likewiſe found 
amethyits, agate, granates, beautiful cryſtals, thunder- 
ſtones, eagle-ſtones, and pyrites or quartz; but there 


are no Hints. 


At preſent there are no gold mines worked in Nor- 
way, though formerly a ſmall quantity, found in the 
dioceſe of Chriſtianfand, was coined into ducats. 


Mines of ſilver have been diſcovered in feveral parts of 


the country, and there is now one working at Ko— 
ningſburg, at the fole expence and account of his 
Daniſh majeſty, out of which a piece of 56015 weight 
being taken, 1s preſerved as a curiolity. in the Royal 
Muſeum at Copenhagen. The copper mines are 
worked with the greateſt ſucceſs: the principal of 
theſe is at Roraas, an hundred Engliſh miles from Dron- 
theim, which yields annually about 1100 ſhip-loads 
of pure copper. Iron is ſtyl in greater plenty, and 
the profit ariſing from this metal is e{timated at $00,000 
rix-dollars yearly. A few mines of lead have lately 
been opened in the diſtrict of Poloer, but no very 
conſiderable advantage has as yet been derived from 
them. 

The minerals found in Norway are vitriol, ſulphur, 


alum, and falt. 


The animals found in Norway are all natives of 
Denmark, with an addition of many more.. The 
wild beaſts peculiar to this country are the elk, the 
rein-deer, the hare, the rabbit, the bear, the wolf, 
the lynx, the fox, the glutton, the leming, the er- 
mine, the martin, and the beaver. 
aſh-coloured animal, its ſhape partaking at once of 
the horfe and the ſtag; it is harmleſs, and, in the 
winter, ſocial; and the fleſh of it taſtes like veniſon. 


The rein-deer (which we ſhall deſcribe more par- 


ticularly afterwards) is a ſpecies of ſtag. The hares 
are ſmall, and are ſaid to live upon mice in the 
winter time, and to change their colour from brown 
to white. The Norwegian bears are ſtrong and fa- 
gacious: they are remarkable for not hurting. chil- 
dren: they are hunted by little dogs; and ſome pre- 


fer bear-hams to thoſe of Weſtphalia, The Nor- 


pe 


The elk is a tall, 


* 


— 


wegian wolves are very fierce, but at the ſame 


even of a cow or goat, unleſs impelled by * ſe are 


natives are dexterous in digging traps for then N Frey. 
they are taken or killed.” The ax vl Au 
the goupes, is ſmaller than a wolf, but nul dwl. 
ous :. they are a ſpecies of cat, with cy, is as 
of a tyger. They often undermine lee fl 1 "I; 
they make dreadful havock. The fur of t . 
very beautiful and valuable. The foxes g . 
are of different colours, white, red, and ha. 27 
the ſkin of the latter is the moſt eſteemed: t | 
and red foxes partake of the nature of that 4 7] 
mal in other countries; they draw crabs a0 pp 
dipping their tails in the water, which the om 
hold of. The glutton, in ſhape and ſizeof am © deft 
dog, with a long body, thick legs, ſharp di br 
teeth: his fur, which is variegated, is ſo pn A 
that he is ſhot with blunt arrows, to preſene th Ks his 
unhurt. This animal, which is ſometins . T 
erven, or vielfras, is remarkably fierce and u Fe þ 
and of ſuch an inſatiable appetite, that he ii, 5:6. 
vour a carcaſe larger than himſelf, and diſhurt b are tl 
ſtomach by ſqueezing himſelf between tw Ja great 
ſtanding trees: and when he has overgorget Perous. 
with eating, he becomes an eaſy prey to thek g in | 
when taken, he has been even known to cath ter lake 
mortar. The ermine is a little creature, very where t 
ſo remarkably cleanly, that, it is ſaid, he will angelic, an 
himſelf to be taken, than run through the! Norwe 
to avoid his purſuers. The marten, or har zingly e 
beautiful gloſſy brown, and the fur very dug abe th 
reſembles a great foreſt cat, is very herce, at all whie 
dangerous. When 
There are moſt of the birds in this cut o of th 
mon to Europe, and its ſea coalts are coi erate le 
innumerable flights of water-fow!, among il et fixec 
wild geeſe and ducks. But the birds pecuur nay the he 
way are the alk, the berg-ugle, the baſier, i phich are 
ſneppe, the gagl, the hav-aare, the bar-de, bil ſuffer 
ſule, the imber, or great northern diver, * heir neſts 
the krage, the kryk-kie, the lax-tite, the bn on by 
or maage, the ſavoren, the ſkare 0! * I prope; 
the north-wind's- pipe, the ſouden-winte Uthe ſec 
he-dom-paps or cocothrans, and the uud N ſope wh 
major, or the cock of the wood. Some 4 In this 1 
remarkable of theſe birds will here me ye at the 
ticular deſcription. The alk is an aquati ' ok theſe 
the ſize of a large duck : they [requent'® ling the 


he drags 
k 6 
"nh In 1 
down, b 
er dreadit 
i9men 


ſuch numbers, as frequently darken „ 
noiſe of their wings is equal to the 0 of 
The north-wind's-pipe is ſomething f 
ling, and of a grey colour: this 1 
ticular noiſe beforè the north wind 's | 
and the ſouden-wind's-fugl never app 


. 715 N ] ce ; 
a ſoutherly wind. The he-dom-pap? g j as tal 
ful bird, the male particularly, W? 15 4 e ro 
variegated with red, black, and White: es, hi 
us 00 e rocks. 


| Lathers 
are gicen, with red tults of feathl 
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luable: the hens are generally of 
wi ET of the wood 1s lo bird, 
F My be placed at the head of the Norwegian 
y, Jury P | d in the bill and feet 
ti], He is very large, and in the 
ne reſemblance to the wild Turkey-cock: his 
a dark grey, approaching to black, and his 
t unlike that of a pheaſant. ; | 
eagles of Norway, of which there are two 
iz, the land and the fea, are of a prodigious 
4 ftrength; the firlt of theſe having been 
to carry off lambs, kids, and even children of 
« old, in their talons. The ſea-eagle ſurpaſſes 
ner in ſize, his chief food is fiſh, upon which 
| down with amazing velocity: but this often 
s deſtruction, for when he ſtrikes a large fiſh, 
Ing for him, the form of his talons, which are 
d crooked, prevents him from diſengaging him- 
ore his antagoniſt dives, whereby he 1s always 
l. The tiuren is alſo an inhabitant of this 
he bears ſome reſemblance to an eagle, but 
p fierce. 
e are thirty different kinds of thruſhes in Nor- 
la great variety of hawks. The ſwallows are alſo 
merous. About the latter end of ſummer they 
pg in large flights, and plunge themſelves into 
kter lakes, choofing a place filled with reeds,and 
where they remain all the winter in a ſtate of 
Ility, and revive again in the ſpring. 
Norwegians, who reſide upon the ſea-ſhore, 
zingly expert in climbing the ſteepeſt rocks in 
take the birds, with their eggs, feathers, and 
all which prove of the utmoſt advantage to 
When theſe bird-men intend to climb the 
o of them tie themſelves together with a rope 
erate length, each having a pole in their hands 
het fixed to the end; this net is applied to the 
the holes from whence the birds take their 
Fhich are by theſe means ſecured; but ſome of 
user themſelves to be taken with the hand 
beir neſts. The man who firſt begins to ctimb 
Hon by the pole of his comrade, till he ar- 
a proper ſtanding place, where he fixes him- 
Uthe lecond man clambers up by the aſſiſtance 
= which is tied round the waiſt of his fel- 
I this manner they proceed alternately, till 
# 1 0 0 e ww irequented by the birds. 
ling their nd at : "op; ef e 
he drags his 200, CERT Y "© often 
lich in pe N f 1 down with him, and 
ne fall. Sometimes theſe men are 
n, by upwards of a hundred fathom of 
er dreadful precipices ; which 1 
nded with f 3 Which method is like- 
= Ic utmolt danger, for ſometimes 
ments of the rock, being put in 
Cent, fall upon, and cruſh bim : d E 
de rope beine um to death; and 
ones Us 3 cut aſunder by the ſharp 
e rocks n and daſhed in pieces 
Ihe larmers in the northern dil. 
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tricts train their dogs to aſſiſt them in bird catching, and 
theſe animals will take birds from holes almoſt in- 
acceſſible. 

There is ſcarcely a fiſh to be named which is not 
found in the lakes, rivers, or ſeas of Norway, and 
the latter is the habitation of ſeveral extraordinary 
monſters, a deſcription of which we ſhall add for the 
ſatisfaction of the reader; but ſhall firſt take notice of 
the prodigious ſhoals of herrings which annually come 
from under the ice at the north pole, where theybreed, 
to the weſtern coaſts of Norway. Theſe fiſh are the 
prey of the whale, porpoiſez ſhark, &c. which purſue 
them along ſhore into inlets and creeks, where they 
may be taken up by pails. One of theſe ſhoals ex- 
tends a conſiderable way in length and breadth, and 
will reach from the bottom to the ſurface of the water, 
even in the depth of two hundred fathoms. Theſe 
fhih are in the greateſt perfection from Chriſtmas to 
Candlemas ; at which ſeaſon the country people af- 
ſemble in multitudes on the ſea-ſhore with their boats, 
caſks, fithing-tackle, and ſalt. Three hundred boats, 
within the compals of a mile, may meet with employ- 
ment for a whole month; and frequently, at one ſingle 
caſt, a fiſherman will take more fiſh than he can diſ- 
pole of. About the latitude of Iceland the herrings 
divide themſelves into three bodies; one of which ſup- 
plies the weltern iſles and coaſt of Scotland; a fecond 
direRs its courſe round the eaſtern parts of Great-Bri- 
tain down the channel ; and the third enters the Baltic 
through the Sound. The cod fiſhery is another great 
ſource of wealth to the Norwegians; and this, toge- 
ther with the herring-fiſhery, is computed to employ 
and maintain above 150,000 people. 

The coaſts of Norway abound in ſhell fiſh, among 
which are excceding fine rock oyſters ; and on the 
welt ſide of this country is found the pearl muſcle. 

There are ſeven different ſpecies of whales found in 
the Norwegian ſeas, whither they follow the herrings 
and other fiſh. The largeſt of theſe reſembles the cod, 
having ſmall eyes, a dark marble ſkin, and white belly. 
They meaſure ſeventy feet in general from head to 
tail, ſometimes more, and the water, which they take 
in by inſpiration, they ſpout out again through two 
apertures or holes in the back part of the head. 

heir throats are exceedingly narrow in proportion to 
their ſize ; their tails are placed horizontally, and un- 

er the ſkin the fleſh is covered with fat two or three 
feet thick, which is called the blubber. The whales 
copulate like land animals, and the female brings forth 
one, and ſometimes two at a birth, about nine or ten 
feet long. Beſides ſmall inſecis, which float in my- 
riads upon the water, they feed upon cod, herring, and 


divers other fiſh, which they drive together in ſhoals, 
and ſwallow in ſuch amazing numbers, that their. 


bellies are diſtended almoſt to burſting, in which caſe 
they roar molt hideouſly from pain. Numberleſs are 
the enemies which encounter the Whale. 
threſher faſtens on his back, and beats him without 
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intermiſſion ; while another, called the ſaw-fiſh, fur- 


niſhed with a tharp horn, aſſaults him from below, and 
frequently rips open his belly. The ſpekhuggeren, a 
ſpecies of porpoiſe, having very long and ſharp teeth, 
bites and tears the fleſh from his body; and, when 
he comes up to the ſurface, he is aſſaulted by divers 
birds of prey. In the midſt of theſe tortures he roars 
molt dreadfully, and leaps ſo as to raiſe himſelf per- 
pendicular above the ſea, and then plunges down 
again with ſuch violence, that, if he happens to 
be in ſhallow water, where there are rocks, he 
uſually fractures his ſkull, and comes floating up quite 
dead. 

A ſpecies of ſhark are found in theſe ſeas, called 
haac-mæren, ten fathoms in length, and its liver 
yields three caſks of train-oil. The tuella-flynder is 
ſhaped like a turbot, but exceedingly broad, It is 
reported that a fiſherman in ſtriking at one of theſe 
fiſh happened to fall overboard, and fink to the bot- 
tom, upon which the tuella-flynder immediately dived 
and ſpread his enormous body over the man to prevent 
his riſing again; and he muſt have been inevitably 
drowned, though there was only between two and 
three fathom water, if his companions in the boat, 
who ſaw all that paſſed, had not drove the fiſh away 
with their boat-hooks. The rana-piſcatrix, or ſea— 


* 


devil, is about fix feet in length, and is ſo called from its 


monſtrous appearance and voracity. The ſea-ſcorpion, 
found in the ſeas of Norway, is about four feet long, with 
a head larger than the whole body. The aſpett of this 
animal is frightful : he has a wide mouth, monſtrous 
Jaws, and his bite is ſaid to be poiſonous. 

It is now a generally received opinion that the kra- 
ken, or korven, and the ſea-ſnake or ſerpent of the 
ocean, are no longer the fictitious produttions of tra- 
vellers and authors, but that theſe monſters really exiſt 
in the ſeas of Norway. The firſt of theſe is of the 
polypus kind, and ſuppoſed to be about a mile and a 
halt in circumference. In fummer, when the Nor- 
wegian hſhermen find no more than twenty or thirty 
fathoms water, where the depth is uſually eighty or 
a hundred, they are certain mat the kraken is below 
them, and if, by their lines, they perceive that he 
Tiles, they row away with the greateſt expedition. As 
ſoon as part of the kraken has attained the ſurface 
of the water, it has the appearance of a number of 
ſmall iflands, interſperſed with ſand banks, covered 
with ſca-weeds, and abounding with a great variety 
of ſmall fiſh. On his further emerging, a number of 


pellucid antennz riſe upon his back, as large and as 


bigh as the maits of a moderate veflel ; by means of 
thele arms, or tentacula, le moves himſelf and ga- 
thers in his food, which conſiſts of ſmall fish. Having 
remained a ſhort time in this ſituation, he begins to 
ink again, and, though the motion is very flow and 
gradual, it produces a dangerous {well and whirlpool 
in the water. In 1680, a young kraken perithed 
among the rocks and cliffs in the parith df Alltahong, 
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where it had by ſome means entangled ite 
ſtench of the putrified carcaſe was es ; 
great, that it rendered the channel impaſſt 0 
In 1756, a ſea-ſnake was ſhot at by make 
wegian veſſel. The head of this monſer f. 
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that of a horſe; che mouth was very large al half 
as were the eyes; and a long white mane hy | nd hof 
from its neck and floated upon the ſea. 55 Jegree 
head, which this animal held about two feet orweg 
ſurface of the water, they ſaw ſeven or eipht ther | 
him, about the diſtance of a fathom one from | but, k 
and each about the ſize of a hogſhead. In la 
upon 1ts being ſhot at, this ſaake diſappear, ee 
it was undoubredly wounded, as the watery ag 
ſpace was tinged with blood. ps of | 
Egede, an author of veracity, ſays, that o kculiar 
of July 1734, a large and frightful ſea monde of exc 
itſelf ſo high out of the water, that its hea: the ot: 
above the main-top malt of the ſhip: that j by the b 
long ſharp ſnout, broad paws, and ſpouted ug 3 
a whale: that the body ſeemed to be hο une olf 
ſcales, the ſkjn was uneven and wrinkled, x deem 
lower part was formed like a ſnake. Thaw de [cur 
impoſlible to aſcertain the exact dimenſions hath b. 
frightful animal, yet from the teſtimony df in of an 
who have ſeen it, it is natural to ſuppoſe, thath entian, 
hundred fathoms in length, and the circumferax ESE 
body as large as that of an hogſhead. His ſkin * ; 
he is ſaid to ſhed annually, is ſmooth andia Ex are 
like tortoiſeſhell, and his excrement, whit admira 
p Ul = 3 
upon the ſurface of the water, is fo corroliit 5 hn 
the ſeamen touch it, their hands immediate 3 "4, 
The ſailors ſuppoſe that this creature has and 3 
8 8 4. | y of thi 

ſenſe of ſmelling, from his avoiding a wk 6-0 
has caitor on board; for which reaſon all mi Ivy 
ſhips provide themſelves with that drug, 0| 3 
being overſet or ſunk, the ſerpent's olladah TW 
being Temarkably exquiſite. 1 Mino fe 
The mer-man and mer-maid, are like 1 

X : . Y TowWed 
reſide in the Norwegian ſeas, and in 1710 [id lake. 
males of this ſpecies was found dead 01 3f ; Ia 
land in Norland. This animal was of z M 5 
colour, with a face reſembling, in ſome feet is 
of a man; the mouth was large, the ny Tl | 
forchead high; the eyes were exceeding int and, : 
had neither chin nor ears. The arms, * kind, 
ſhort and without joints or elbows, my firit carr 
the ſides by a thin membrane, and terminate Kt 
bers fomewhat like a human hand, having 1 from the 
connected by a membrane. Ihe bod) M > Cloſe 
a filh's tail, like that of a porpoiſe, I ted to 
kept under water, and the length ext My fog 
fathoms. The mer-maid is formed i" e eat the 
ner, except the difference of lex, Abb bY ice thy; 
like that of the human race, and A Lat one 
which they ſuckle their young, Urs IS reſre: 
been ſeen in different parts ol the faden eize th 
various ſizes, from two feet to three l even g. 
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h regard to the vegetable produCtions, it ** ng 
| obſerve, that the cultivated parts ot Nor 
P. go ful crops of barley, oats, and rye ; but 
1 2571 7 does not produce corn ſufficient to 
alf its inhabitants. Peas, buck- wheat, hemp, 
pagated there, but not with any 
nd hops, are pre Pag * 4" f, 
Lore of ſucceſs. Till within theſe few years 
orwegians imported their roots, cabbages, and 
uber kitchen vegetable from England and Hol. 
but, by taking ſome pains in the culture of 
hen lands, they now have gardens which pro- 
eſe ſalutary neceſſaries of life in as much per- 
as in other northern countries. There are 
rs of plants which grow wild; and many of 
Leuliar to the country. The meadows afford 
of excellent paſture for ſheep and cattle ; and 
the other kinds of graſs found there, is that 
by the botaniſts viola canina, deſcribed below. 
are many wild plants, the infuſion of one of 
ſome of the inhabitants drink in the manner of 
| deem it an admirable pectoral. 
he ſcurvy is a prevailing diſorder in Norway, 
hath bountifully ſupplied that country with a 
In of antiſcorbutic herbs, ſuch as angelica, roſe- 
entian, creſſes, trefoils, ſorrel, ſcurvy-graſs, &c. 
counterbalance theſe conveniences, Norway 
with many nauſeous and poiſonous herbs and 
that are prejudicial both to men and cattle. 
admirable graſs, called viola canina, which 
re, was rendered particularly famous by having, 
fear 1052, contributed, in a molt aſtoniſhing 
to the preſervation of two Norway youths. 
y of this tranſaction is as follows: 
e brit day of Auguſt, in the ſaid year, two 
made an excurſion of about ſeven leagues from 
her's houſe, to take their pleaſure in hunting, 
 filhing, &c. After having enjoyed the. diver- 
ming for the ſpace of four days, in the lake 
N.rowed, in a little ſbiff, to a very ſmall iſland 
Jaid lake, While they ſtaid here a ſudden 
| wind occalioned the ſkiff to break looſe, 
e to the thore, where their dog ſtood waiting 
As neither of the youths could ſwim, they 
elves ſuddenly abandoned to famine, on a 
mand, and ſequeſtered from all intercourſe 


kind. 
1 N . 3 6 
vt care was to build a kind of hut, with 
Des 
Pr 5 inclemency of the weather. To- 
* of the ſecond day, their appetites 
=; to the keeneſt ſenſe of hunger, they 
ay lough 7 958 

A 8 lome vegetable food, and ven- 
has cha canina, each to the amount 
„ „ce 4 day; and this was all that they 


warch. Their ſtomachs were caſed, 
eincd, and the acute pains which had 
= Ur arms and ſhoulders immediately 
cas OM they ſubliſt on this vegetable, 
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but it failed on the twelfth, and they were reduced 
to the brink of deſpair; when they accidentally found 
a little ſpot overgrown with ſorrel, which they con- 
ſumed at one meal : nevertheleſs it was re-produced 
in leſs than twenty-four hours, and the devout young 
men, with tears of gratitude to heaven, owned it as an 
interpoſition of Providence in their behalf. 

During the firſt days of their ſuffering they had 
called and beckoned to their dog, and uſed every poſ- 
ſible allurement to induce that animal to ſwim over, 


that they might kill him for their ſubſiſtence, but he 


would not obey their ſignals. They were now re- 
duced to ſuch a weak condition that they could not 
ſtand, and could hardly make ſhift to creep from their 
hut in queſt of the forrel, The eldeft was ſeized 
with a violent palpitation of the heart; and the 
youngeſt carved their names, and a thort account of 
the fad accident they had met with, upon a piece of 
timber, polnting out, at the ſame time, a text of the 
pſalms, on which he requeſted that their funeral ſer- 
mon might be preached. Then having joined in fer- 
vent prayer, they embraced each other, and became 
perfectly reſigned to their approaching fate. 

Their dog, in the mean time, having tarried eight 
days with their baggage on the ſhore, returned to their 
father's houſe, where he refuſed food, and inceſſantly 
moaned in a moſt diſmal manner: hence the parents 
concluded that their ſons had met with ſome misfor- 
tune, and diſpatched a man in ſearch of them. The 
meſſenger arrived at the lake, found their baggage, 
and concluding they were drowned, returned with the 
melancholy ridings. On the thirteenth day of their 
being on the ifland, and after having reſigned every 
hope of relief, they heard the trampling of horſes feet, 
and exerting their utmoſt efforts, they called out loud 
enough to be heard. The travellers immediately 
came to the ſhore, and, having found the ſkiff, hu- 
manely put off to the 1ifland, where they found the 
brothers almolt exhauited. The eldeſt, when food was 
offered him, could ſcarce bear the ſmalleit portion; 
and, alter being conveyed to his father's houſe, re- 
mained for ſome time in great danger ; but at length 
recovered, and ſurvived this diſaſter thirty-feven years. 
The younger recovercd his ſtrength ſomewhat ſooner, 
and afterwards drew up this narrative as a pious ac- 
knowledgment of God's providence in their favour, 

Common fruits grow tolerably well here; but the 
ſuperior fort but very indifferently. Norway, however, 
produces a great variety of excellent berries, ſuch as 
juniper-berries, ſun-berries, gooſcberries, barberries, 
cranberries, Ccoriander-berrics, raſpberries, black- 
berries, bilberries, ſtrawberries, &c. 

With reſpect to the ſtones of Norway, they have 
a brown pebble, which eaſily decays ; black, white, 
blue, grey, and varicgated marble ; alabaſter, chalk- 
ſtone, cement-{tone, ſand-ſtone, mill-ſtone, baking- 
ſtone, load- lone, flate, talc, amianthus or aſbeſtos, 


ſwine-ſtone or a kind of cryſtal, real cryſtals, granates, 
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amethyſts, agates, various kinds of ſpars, 
ſtones, and eagle-ſtones. The eagle-ſtone is very ſin- 
gular, and ſeems to conſiſt of ſeveral ſhells, or cruſts, 
laid one over another: but that which diſtinguiſhes it 


from all others is its being hollow in the inſide, in 


which cavity, there 1s another ſtone that 1s ſmaller. 
This, when it is haken, may be heard to rattle. It is 
of various colours, as white, grey, dun, or brown. 
Modern authors mention only three forts of this ſtone ; 
the firſt of which is rough on the outſide, and is of dif- 
ferent colours, but commonly of a black dun. "This 
makes a very diſtinct noiſe when rattled. The ſecond 
is of an aſh colour, and contains a fort of marle in the 
inſide, which is ſometimes white, yellow, red, or blue; 
the outſide is rough and ſandy, and ſeems to conſiſt 
of the particles of flint. A third is of ſeveral colours, 
but has the like contents as the former. The firſt kind 
is no larger than a peach- ſtone, but the other two are 
often as large as a man's fiſt. Theſe ſort of ſtones are 
found in molt parts of the country. 

The curioſities of Norway are only natural, conſiſting 
of ſtupendous mountains, caverns, water-falls, and 
Whirlpools. The molt remarkable vortex, or whirlpool, 
is on the coaſt, lat. 67, called Maleſtrom or Moſkoett- 
rom, and, by navigators, the navel of the fea, Mof- 
koe, the iſland from whence this whirlpool takes its 
name, belongs to the diſtrict of Lofoden, in the pro- 
vince of Norland, lying between the mountains He- 
Deggen in Lotoden, and the ifland Ver, which are about 
a league diſtant; and between the iſland and coalt, on 
each ſide, the ſtream makes its way. Between Moſkoe 
and Lofoden it is near 400 fathoms deep; but, between 
Mofkoe and Ver, it is fo thallow as not to afford pailage 
for a ſmall ihip. When it is flood, the ſtream runs up 
the country between Lofoden and Moſkoe with a boit- 
terous rapidity ; and, at ebb, returns to the fea with a 
violence and noiſe unequalled by the loudeſt cataracts, 
and is heard at many Ileagues diſtance. At the fame 
time, it forms a vortex or whirlpool of great depth and 
extent; ſo violent, that, if a ſhip comes near 1t, it is 
immediately drawn irrefiſtibly into the whirlpool, and 
there diſappears, being abforbed and carried down to 
the bottom in a moment, where it is daſhed into pieces 
againſt the rock; and juſt at the turn of ebb and flood, 
when the water becomes ſtill for a quarter of an hour, 
the wreck rifes again, but in fragments ſo finall as 
{. arc: hi to be diſtinguiſhed for paris of a ſhip, When 
the natural fury of this vortex is hetghtened by a ſtorm, 
t is dangerous ior a, veſſel to venture within a league 
of it. Whales, anti even land animals, in attempting 
to ſwim from the Coalt to the ifland, have ſometimes, 
notwithſtanding their utmoſt efforts and hideous bel- 
lowings, been abſorbed in the vortex, and deſtroyed. 
If bites are thus afteRed by the view of their ap- 
proaching danger, how muſt it affect a whole ſhip's 
crew with horror, when, beholding themſelves on the 
brink of inevitable deitruction, they cry out for that 
belp which they Know cannot be obtained ; and ſee he- 
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fore them the dreadſul abyſs in which the 
be plunged, and daſhed among the rocks 


} are 400 


5 at thehy 
Bears, in their attempts tg 4 


iſland, to prey upon the ſheep, have frequeny 
rienced the ſame fate. 1 
The inhabitants of Norway are a midd 
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the Icelanders, and the more poliſhed ma 
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Danes. In their perſons, the men are wel 0 3 
tall, and robuſt. The women are likewiſe tl. 1 = 
good ſhapes and comely features, and are 72mg Bboſor 


fair. They are an honeſt, hoſpitable, and ng 
people, but, at the ſame time, raſh, quarrelſong 
LUngpous. - | 

Every man is in ſoine degree a ſoldier, and 
thod of deciding their quarrels, even among thef 
ers, is by ſingle combat with their knives, Th 
no nation where the nobility and merchants lg 
than in Norway, but the lower claſs ſubſit in; 
frugal manner. Their common bread is male 
meal, and, when that is ſcarce, they mix it w 
back of the fir or elm tree, ground into po 
which compoſition they make haſty pudding a 
the latter being enriched with the addition ofag 
herring, or ſalted mackerel. Fiſh, grout, pan 
hares, red deer, and rein deer, form their ſumm 
viſions, as the fleſh of cows, ſheep, and goatsp 
ſmoked, or dried, does their winter. I hard 
drink is a liquor made from four whey, Which k 
ſyre, mixed with water; but, againſt telit121 nein + 
lidays, they have always a reſerve of |t5onguh bude Ir 
the uſe of which, at ſuch times, they 1nduigel his wife 
ſelves even to intoxication; and this excels, A h queſti 
the natural warmth of their tempers, {c|Jon' viveneſs 
produce bloodined, if not murder. | 
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able for longevity, nothing being more comm Dorwvegi: 
to ſee a pealant of an hundred years of ag: K Ich is gc 
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Some few, hy temp'rance taught, approx 
To diftant fate, by eaſy journies go; 
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Gently they lay them Gown, as evening wt 
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But ripely dropping off the ſapleſs bog, 
And dying, nothing to my ſelf would wn 
Thus daily changing, with a duller w_ | 
Ot leffening joys, I by degrees would * 
Still quitting ground by unperceiv'd decay. 
And fieal myſelf from life, and melt a. 
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Some of the Norwegians, howerel 
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put, epilepſy, 
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. wear jackets, girt round them with lea- 


ts: thoſe of the women being adorned with 
12 Iver, and their hair, caps, and handker- 


are decorated with ſmall plates, rings, and but- 
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rheumatiſm, catarrhs, leproſy, 


the ſame metal, it they can afford it, and, if 


place is ſupplied by braſs and tin. Thoſe in 
> likewiſe wear ſilver chains round their necks. 
n, except upon particular occaſions, never co- 
r boſons, but ſuffer the wind, rain, and ſnow, 
into them, without receiving the leaſt injury in 
auch. In winter, they wear buſkins made of 
ſow ſhoes, and long ſkaits, with which they 
an amazing rate; and it is ſaid, that a corps of 
En ſoldiers, thus accoutred, will outmarch the 
horſes. Their uſual diverſions are riding, 
ng, ſcaiting, blowing the horn, or playing upon 
guittar, and the violin, and in making verſes. 
houſes are in general made of the trunks of fir 
tree laid upon each other, and joined by mor- 
the corners; ſome have neither chimnies nor 
„ but a ſquare hole on the top, for admitting 
„and letting out the ſmoke. The church, 
Jiices, and houſes of the people of faſhion, are 
lone. 

is a tincture of Paganiſm in their funeral cere- 
they play on the violin at the head of the cot- 
while the corpſe is carried to church, Which 

Jone in a boat. In ſome places, the mourners 
rude Iri1th) aſk the dead perſon why he died; 
bis wite and neighbours were kind to him, and 

u queſtions, frequently Kneeling down, and 

gireneſs of the deceaſed, if they had ever 
him. 

lorwegians profeſs the Lutheran religion. 

reh is governed by an archbiſhop, who reſides 


Der, 


LUC 18 that of Iceland. 
ommerce differs little from that of Denmark, 
mall particularize in our deſcription of that 
heir exports amount annually to ioo, co 
aud Confiit of wrought and unwrought 
Fon, cad, marble, mili-ftones, cow-hides; 
lox-kins, fcal-frins, bear-ſkins, beaver', 
Nues, watts, deal boards, timber, herring , 
mon, lobiters, flounders, down, feather . 
on, train oil, juniper, and other bertie, 
af, nuts, alum, vitriol, pot-athes, &c. The 
E Mported Chiefly contiit of luxurious arti- 
Cit oj the neceifaries of life, 
TR * me vent caleulatrons, that Nor- 
I 3 on „end tamen, and above 
1 ule of their king. The 
6, enue trom Norway amounts to near 
, un his preſent Majeuy aſcended the 
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eim, and four ſutfragans, whoſe fees are Ber- 
nger, Hammer, and Chriſtiana. They ſpeak | 
language that is uſed in Dehmark; but their | 
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throne, the army, inſtead of being expenſive, added 
conſiderably to his income, by the ſubſidies it brought 
him in from foreign potentates. 

The principal cities in Norway are Chriſtiana, Ber- 
gen, Chriſtianſand, Konigſberg, Frederickſhall, Fre- 
derickſtadt, and Drontheim. 

Chriſtiana, conſidered as the chief city of Norway, 
is thirty miles diſtant from the Baltic, ſituated on the 
weit ſide of a bay, and defended by the caſtle of Ag- 
gerhus, It is a large and regular city, the buildings 
in general are good, and ſome of them elegant. Its 
trade is conſiderable; and, in the year 1636, an aca- 
demy was eſtabliſhed here, but it has lately declined, 
and is now little better than a public ſchool. 

Bergen, the capital of Norway, is 137 miles diſtant 
from Chriſtiana, to the north-weſt. This is a confi- 
derable city and port on the German ocean, and carries: 
on a very large trade. 
valley, forming a ſemicircle, or rather horſe-ſhoe, on the 
ſhore of a bay called Waag, and is the principal place- 
of trade in this kingdom. On the land fide it is de- 
tended from any attack by a range of lofty mountains, 
and, towards the ſea, the harbour is defended by ſeveral 
ſtrong fortifications. There were formerly no leſs than 
thirty churches and convents in Bergen; but, at pre- 


ſent, there are only fix. All the churches, public 
ſtructures, and molt of the burghers houfes, are of 


ſtone. The caſtle is a conſiderable: building, which, 
together with the ſchool built and endowed for twelve 
ſcholars in the year 1554, by biſhop Petri, and the Fre- 
derick ſeminary, are worth notice. The number of 
inhabitants are computed at go, oo. It is the fee of a 
biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbithop of Drontheim. 

Chriſtianſand, fo called from Chriſtian IV. of Den- 
mark, and the fandy beach on which it is ſituated. 
The city is of a quadrangular form, has broad and regular 
ſtreets, and a good town-houſe. It is advantageouſly 
ſituated, and has a pretty good trade. In 1734, the 
church and the greater part of the city were reduced to 
aſhes by an accidental tire. 

Konigſberg is. more remarkable for the ſilver mines 
in its neighbourhood, than for its buildings. It has, 
however, ſome good houſes, and a few public editices.. 

Frederickthall is ſituated on the Categate, at the 
mouth of the river Glammen, and Carries on a pretty 
good trade. It is well fortified, and is conſidered as the- 
key of the kingdom. Charles XII. of Sweden belicged 
this place in December 1718, but was killed by a thot 
from the ramparts, as he was viewing the tuenches, 
about nine at night. 

Frederick ttadt is a conſiderable place, well fortified,. 
and ſituated on the tromiers of Sweden. It carries on 
an extentive trade, and ſome of the buildings are neat- 
and elegant. 

Drontheim, fituated on a little gulf at the mouth of 
the river Nider, is about 220 miles dittant from E gen- 


to the north-eaſt, This was formerly the capital, where: 
the Ei, S of Norway relided, and the city had once ten. 
churches 


It ſtands in the middle of a 
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churches and five convents ; but, at preſent, there are 
only two churches, and a chapel belonging to the hoſ- 
pital. The cathedral, a beautiful ſtructure, was burnt 
in 1530, except the choir, which ſtill remains. It 15 
fortified on the land ſide, and its harbour is defended by 
Monkholm fort, erected on a rock ſurrounded by the 
ſea. There is a good Latin ſchool, a miſſion feminary, 
an orphan houſe, an infirmary, and an hoſpital. It 
carries on a conſiderable trade in timber, fich, coarſe 
cloths, and copper from the neighbouring works at 
Meldal and Roraas. 

The ancient Norwegians were certainly a very brave 
and powerful people, and the hardieſt ſeamen in the 
world. If we may believe their hiſtories, they were no 
ſtrangers to America long betore it was diſcovered by 
Columbus. Many cuſtoms of their anceſtors are yet 
diſcernible in Ireland and the north of Scotland, where 
they made frequent deſcents, and ſome ſettlements, 
which are generally confounded with thoſe of the Danes. 
When the two kingdoms of Denmark and Norway 
were united under one monarch, by the marriage of 
Aquin, King of Norway, with Margaret, Queen of 
Denmark, in the year 1376, the people of both nations 
enjoyed conſiderable privileges; but, from the time 
that the Daniſh government became abſolute, Norway 
has been governed by a viceroy, who prelides in the ſu- 
preme court of judicature, and regulates his conduct 
according to the laws of Denmark. Since the union, 
from the molt turbulent, they are become now the molt 
loyal ſubjects in Europe; which we can eafily account 
for, from the barbarity and tyranny of their kings when 
a ſeparate people. We mult reter to Denmark for 
further particulars relating to their hiſtory, and ſhall 
conclude this part with the character of the peaſantry 
of Norway, and a view of the preſent ſtate of the 
country, extracted from Mr. Coxe's Travels into Po- 
land, &c. 

« The Norwegians, being the ſame race with the 
Danes, and fo long connected with them in religion 
and government, {;:eak the fame language, with a ne— 
cellary mixture of provincial expretſions. Wilſe, a na- 
tive of Norway, intorms us, that the gentry and inha- 
bitants ot the principal towns, allowing for a few pro- 
vincial expreflions, ſpcak purer Danith than is uſual 
even in Denmatk, not excepting Copenhagen; that 
the inhabitants of the caltern contines bordering on 
Sweden naturally blend many Sweuiih words; that, 
throughout the whole country, the general accent and 
cadence is more analogous to the Sivedith than to the 
Daniſh pronunciation: and that the inhabitants on 
the weltern coalts, who have a more Conſtant com- 
munication with the Dames, partake leſs of this pecu- 
larityv. 

© The people of this country maintain their own 
army, which conliits of 24,0c0 infantry, and 6,950 ca- 
valry, The troops are much elteemed for their bravery, 
and, like the Swiſs mountaineers, exccedingly attached 
their country. The horſes which ſupply their ca- 
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valry are {mall, but ſtrong, aQive, 
* (thoſe excepted Ro D. mM | 
claſſed as ſailors) not born in a town * 0 
noble eſtate, is by birth a ſoldier, and _ ul 
vice at the age of ſixteen. From that = 
il 


attained the age of twenty-ſix, he is claſſed h þ ſhool 
militia, At twenty-{1x he enters into the ny. 
and continues till thirty-ſix, at which period þ Loe 
his diſcharge. The militia take the feld — 2 to 
the month of June, and remain encanpel 4 - at 
month. Res 
„The Norwegians are bleſſed with a pra bey i, 
called the Norway Law, compiled by Grief so a 
the command of Chriſtian the Fifth, the gent hich t. 
ot his country. By this law, the palladium colour 
the peaſants are free, a few only excepted 0 5 1 
noble eltates near Frederickſtadt. But the g he won 
this law extends itſelf even to thoſe ſerfs, fir frequet 
prictor can have more than one of theſe rm dt and 
eſtates; and unleſs he poſlciles a title or cent and a b 
and reſides on his eſtate, he loſes his privileg, remark 
pealants are free. The benefits of the Nam this mo! 
are ſo viſible in its general effects on the hann advanta 
in the appearance of the peaſants, that a ie com: 
be blind who does not inſtantly perceive thed alted f 
between the free pcaſants of Norway and thee teat, oat 
vallals of Denmark, though both living und bout the 
government. made ty 
„% Many of the peaſants pretend to be WW prepa; 
from the ancient nobles, and ſome even fn oon plat 
line: they greatly pride themſelves upon this i t out wit 
deſcent, and are careful not to give their ci e then 
marriage but to their equals in birth and book then t 
« A curious cuſtom prevails in Norway, a manner! 
right, or right of inheritance, by which he varter o 
of certain treehold eſtates may re-purcale an, in 
which either he or any of his anceitors nave A Puring a 
vided he can prove the title of his fam z. ſcarcity, 
order to enforce his claim, his anceltors, #8 with the 
have declared every tenth year, at the fe þ grind 1 
lay claim to the eitate, but that ther wart 0 en bake N 
redeem it; and if he, or his heirs, are able ds but li 
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ſuchcient lum, then the potlcitor muſt, ont . 
money, give up the eſtate to the ode ma. N 
reaſon, the pcaſants, who are irecholders 34 
account of their pedigree. | 3M 

« This cuſtom is attended with advan 
advantages. As to the advantages, It Wea 
tions of the peaſant on his nate Place, 2 — IG 
with pleafure thoſe poſſeſſions which art oy 
cured to him: it increaſes the conquered 


a luxury. 
s forink), 
18 beef; n 
heal or b: 
atable, 
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the induſtry of his family. On tne 0, hich 210 
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loſes its valne when fold to another p * ly ufc . 


he polleſſes only a precarious eſfate, ““ 


ed to 1p ding to 


5 e TS t incline 
obliged to reign, Ne is not we Mr. Wi. 
lands, as if they were irrecovera! hs . and 
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Ihe Norwegian pealfants | wr April, © 


fire in their manner, are frank, opc, 
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| » never fawning to their ſuperiors, yet 
—9 gelpecl to thoſe 5 them. 5 

heir principal mode of ſalute is by offering their 
and, when we gave them or paid them a trifle, 
Cnts, inſtead of returning thanks by words or by 
ſhook our hands with great frankneſs and cor- 


he peaſants here are well clothed and well lodged, 
pear to poſſeſs more comſorts and conveniencies 
than any which I have ſeen in the courſe of my 
excepting in ſome parts of Switzerland. 
oy weave their ordinary cloth and linen; they 
Wi a kind of ſtuff like a Scotch plaid. The 
ich the men uſe for their coats 1s principally of 
colour, with red button-holes, and white metal 


he women, while employed in their houſehold 
frequently, as in Sweden, appear only with a 
it and a ſhift, with a collar reaching to the 
and a black ſaſh tied round the wailt. Their 
remarkably fine ; and, as they are uſually well 
this mode of dreſs ſets off their ſhapes to the 
advantage. 
he common food of the peaſant is milk, cheeſe, 
b ſalted fiſh, and ſometimes, but rarely, fleſh or 
en eat, oat-bread, called flad-brod, baked in {mall 
d bout the ſize and thickneſs of a pancake ; it is 
made twice a year. I obſerved a woman em- 
In preparing it : having placed over the fire a 
Iron plate, the took a handful of dough, and 
out with a rolling-pin to the ſize of the iron 
e then placed it on the plate, and baked it on 
, then turned it on the other with a ſmall ſtick. 


Juarter of an hour; and I was informed that 
an, in one day, can bake ſufficient for the 
Puring a whole year. The peaſants alſo, in 
ſcarcity, mix the bark of trees, uſually of the 
wih their oatmeal ; then dry this bark before 
þ grind it to powder, mix it with ſome oat- 
en bake it, and eat it like bread : it is bitteriſh, 
ds but little nouriſhment. 
a luxury, the peaſants eat ſharke, or thin ſlices 
 [prinkled with ſalt, and dried in the wind, 
Is beef; alſo a ſoup made like a haity-pudding, 
deal or barley-meal, and, in order to render it 
Parable, they put in it a pickled herring or 
P bercl. The uſe of potatoes has been lately 
* ve roots do not grow to any ſize in a 
mmer is lo ſhort. 


1 wrong y recommends, in times of icarcity, 
1 and particularly the lichen an- 
oh a Very nouriſhing ſuſtenance, and is 

bay for food in Iceland. 
| a MA » a ſeries of meteorological obſervations 
| . > e paitor of Sydeborg, it ſnows moſt 
in the middle of January. It rains 


pril, OtQtober, and Auguſt, The clcareſt 


manner ſhe baked an aſtoniſhing number in leſs 
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weather 1s during the whole month of March, and from 
the middle of June to the middle of July. Winds 
are moſt violent in the middle and latter end of April, 
May, and October. The ſtilleſt ſeaſon is in January; 
froin the tenth of June to the eleventh of July, and in 
the middle of Auguſt, a circumſtance very profitable to 
the oat-harveſt, which of all corn is more eaſily ſubject 
to caſt its ripe grain in windy weather, If we compare 
the climate of Norway-with the climate of London, 
March at London is like April and the beginning of 
May in Norway; and the March of Norway is our 
January. On account of the frequent ſpring froſts, 
leeds ought not to be ſown in gardens before the twen- 
tieth of May; and the ffolts of the latter end of Auguſt 
are no leſs detrimental, 

„The heat and cold varies ſo much in Norway, 
that, in June or July, the mercury in Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, as obſerved by Mr. Wilſe at Sydeborg, 
near Frederickſhall, not unuſually riſes to 88, and, on 
the firit of January 1782, fell to 22, or 54 degrees be- 
low the freezing point. At Eger, according to Pro- 
feſſor Stroem's obſervations, it fell, on that ſame day, 
to 36; and, at Konigſberg, to 40, or 72 below the 
freezing point, a degree of cold by which quickſilver is 
congealed. This extreme riſe and fall of the quickſilver 
makes a difference of 110 degrees between the greateſt 
heat and the greateſt cold at the ſame place; a difference 
much more conſiderable than is obſerved at Upſal or 
Stockholm, which lie nearly in the ſame latitude as 
Sydeborg. . 

« In ſome places vegetation is ſo quick, that the 
corn is fown and cut in fix or ſeven weeks. Tillage 
cannot generally be very flouriſhing in a country 
which is 1n many parts ſo rocky as to defy the plough ; 
where the climate 1s fo ſevere, that the hoar-froſts be- 
gin in September, and where the cold in the high lands 
prevents the maturity of the corn. It is true, indeed, 


yg 


that the ſmall vallies, and the intervals between the 


rocks, are uſually provided with a fruitful ſoil, and that 
the induſtry of the peaſants covers the naked rocks, and 
the ſandy grounds with a new earth ; yet the arable 
grounds are few, and no parts of Norway yield fufficient 
corn for interior conſumption, the di{trits of Hede- 
mark, Toten, and Ringerike, excepted. This defici- 
ency is occaſioned by the nature of the climate and ſoil. 

« In ſpring, and in the firſt ſummer months, the 
drought and heat are frequently fo intolerable, and 
the vegetable mould ſo thin, that the roots of the corn 
and graſs are burned up, if a few days of ſunſhine ſuc- 
ceed each other without rain. Allo the greateſt part of 
the ſoil is ſo much blended with ſand, that too much 
rain cannot fall in ſpring and fummer. In autumn, on 
the contrary, the decreaſed warmth, and the great 
quantity of rain, prevents the corn from ripening, and 
it is frequently cut green. Not unuſually, when a fa- 
vourable ſeaſon has ripened the corn, the frequent and 
violent autumnal rains hinder the carrying of it in until 
it 18 ods ſpoiled. Alſo the ſmall quantity of arable 
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land ſeldom lies fallow, but is ſowed every year, and 
therefore requires more manure than can be eaſily pro- 
cured, 

« All theſe circumſtances ſo much counteract the 
induſtry of the Norwegian farmers, that even in the 
moſt favourable ſeaſons, a conſiderable importation of 
corn is annually neceſſary ; and in unfavourable harveſts 
the utmoſt dearth is experienced in all the inland parts, 
as the tranſport cf the corn from the ſea coaſts 1s highly 
expenſive. | 

« In order to dry the corn expoſed to the heavy rains, 
the peaſants fix forked poles, about ten feet high, place 
rows of other poles tranſverſely, on which they ble the 
ſheaves, the lowermolt row hanging about two feet from 
the ground. They are alſo frequently obliged to bake 
the corn in wooden ſheds, heated by means of ſtoves. 

« As Norway, therefore, does not produce ſufhcient 
corn for its own conſumption, Denmark enjoys the ex- 
cluſive privilege of ſupplying with grain that part called 
Sudenfields, comprehending the two governments of 
Aggerhuus and Chriſtianſand. This monopoly fre- 
quently occaſions a ſcarcity of corn; but though ſome- 
times attended with great inconveniencies and occaſional 
diſtreſs, yet will not be aboliſhed without great difh- 
culty, becauſe the Daniſh nobles, who are always at 
the head of affairs, find their intereſt in its continuance. 

« But Norway, however deficient in arable Jand, 1s 


exceedingly rich in paſture, and, conſequently, produces 


much cattle. The mode of keeping the cows is ſimilar 
to that practiſed in the mountains of Switzerland. 
About the middle of May they are driven to the mea- 
dows; towards the middle of June are ſent to paſture 
on the heights, or in the midit of the foreſts, where 
they continue till autumn. The cows are uſually at- 
tended by a woman, who inhabits a ſinall hut, milks 
them twice a day, and makes butter and cheeſe on the 
ſpot. On their return the cattle are paſtured in the 
meadows, until the ſnow ſets in about the middle of 
Odcober, when they are removed to the ſtables, and fed 
during winter with four-fifths of {traw, and one-fifth 
of hay. The horſes are uſually foddered with hay during 
winter, and are ſeldom paſtured before the beginning 
of June. In ſome places the cattle are fed allo with 
ſalted fiſh. 

« Agriculture has been of late years greatly improved 
in theſe parts, and the landed eſtates are increaſed, 
within theſe laſt fifty years, near one-third in their va- 
Jue. This improvement is conſiderably owing to the 
labours and encouragement of the patriotic ſociety, 
which gives premiums for the belt improvements and 
inſtructions in every part of farming. 


© The fiſherics, particularly on the weltern coaſt, ' 


furniſh employment and wealth to the natives, and are 
the means of ſupplying the fineſt ſailors for manning the 
Danith fleet in times of war. 

« The principal fiſh, which, dried and ſalted, furnith 


ſo conſiderable an article of exportation, are the cod, 


' 
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che dampeſt places: and, for this reaſon, 


tac ling, and the whiting: their livers, belides, yield | 


train oil, and the ſmalleſt are gi . 
the cattle. Gaben 3 Vinteſi 
The herring fiſhery is not ſo 
as theſe fiſh, her. uſed to Teen the 
way, in their progreſs from the north * k 
at a greater diſtance from theſe ſhores, Re ia 
the rocks of Marſlrand and Stroemitrany, .# 
transferred to the Swedes the principal * 
in theſe parts, though ſtill ſufficient wut 1 
thoſe enterpriſing fiſſiermen who venture int | is tree 
the coaſts. y rocels 
« "The ſalmon are taken partly in the bays ils int, 
in the rivers, the ſtreams of which they aſeeal dama, 


purpoſe of ſpawning in ſpring. This is thend n peg. 


fiſh in theſe parts, and is cured by ſalting and (oi aſpen 
« Mackerel might alſo be taken in much] ton of 
quantities, if many of the Norwegians were offi cure! 
judiced againſt eating them, from a ſtrange not n the de 
thoals of mackerel often attack and devour the | e genera 
ſpecies when bathing in the ſea. d fiſh, 
> The extenſive foreſts of Norway, which Iver, alt 
riches to the proprietors, and ſo much emp rated r 
the natives, are applied to the following pia. 50o0l. 
« 1. For ſpars, beams, and planks, which is near 
ported in ſuch large quantities. 2. For char, Way IS 1 
is required for the ſmelting of the ores, rs frin; 
furnaces, and other manufactures. The wal which 
for this purpoſe is uſually of an inferior ſort, and appear | 


in the inner parts, where the tranſport of the that the 
too expenſive. g. For building, the greatef | 
the houſes in Norway being conſtructed of wo 
although there is plenty of ſtone, yet the tra 
of the materials, and the lime, are too expel 
common uſe. 4. For the roads, which, in ti b 
northern parts, are almoſt entirely formed wil 
5. For turpentine, for which the oldeſt trees Extent, 
uſed. 6. For fencing and enclofing the helds g ulation, ( 
hedges being almoſt unknown. The woot 8 


encloſures is chiefly pine or fir, and mult & d kingdoj 
every three or four years. 7. For fuel. f. is ſituat 
nure, by the ſame proceſs of burning the tres d and 11 
nuring the ſoil with the aſhes, which 1s pi Outh, ne: 

| Sweden, and is ſo deſtructive to the forelts. . only 
« Belides theſe general uſes derived from WW ed on t 


the particular trees are benehictally employed and fror 


lowing purpoſes: 

« The bark of the pine or fir, and Alo 
which is not common in Norway, 1 dreh 
and mixed among meal, and is boiled up F 
food, to feed ſwine, who thrive much up" 
The birch, which flouriſhes in thee 
gions, is particularly uſeful for varios 7 
is more generally uſed fer fuel than 20 * 
The outer bark, or the White rind, en acc 


. 00's 
firmneſs and ſap, eafily eſcapes putreif 800 


for covering the roofs of the houſes, In 
out the rain. 


* 
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s mode of roofing occaſions ſuch a large con- 


he out b l hie 
| gl? not ſupply a ſufficient quantity; it is, 


| unuſual to ſtrip off the outward bark 
an is ſtanding, and, if peeled with care, it 
| zain. | | 
ber bark of the birch is applied, like the 
aks, for tanning hides, fiſhing-nets, and fails, 
renders more durable. ; | 
is tree alſo ſupplies a kind of wine by the fol- 
-oceſs: a hole is bored in the trunk, and the 
ls into a flaſk placed under it. The tree ſuf- 
damage, if the hole is immediately cloſed by 
n peg. The twigs of the birch, as well as the 
alpen, are given to horſes in ſcarcity of fodder. 
dion of oak-leaves in beer is uſed by the pea- 
a cure for the rheumatiſm, by applying a cloth 
h the decoction to the part affected. 
e general exports of Norway are tallow, butter, 
d fiſh, timber and plank, horſes and horned 
Iver, alum, Pruſſian blae, copper, of which 
brated mine of Roraas yields annually to the 
67,500). and iron, of which the moſt produc- 
is near Arendal. 
way is remarkable for the number and beauty 
ays fringed with wood. Many of the lakes 
which we have deſcribed above) are ſo large, 
appear like inlets of the ſea; and the bays are 
that they appear likes lakes.” 


„ 


. 


Extent, Boundaries, Climate, Soil, Produce, 
ulation, Cities, Inhabitants, and H:iory. 


d kingdom, commonly ſtyled Denmark Pro- 
is ſituated between 54 and 58 deg. of north 
and 11 deg, of eaſt long. It extends, from 
outh, near 240 miles; and the breadth, in 
„ is only about 24, and, in others, near 180. 
ed on the north from Norway by the Scag- 
and from Sweden on the eaſt by the Sound; 
th by Germany and the Baltic ; and, on the 
e German Ocean, which ſeparates it from 
E. It is divided into two parts ; the penin- 
b oh anctently called Cimbria Cherſoneſus, 
$ £ ihe entrance of the Baltic, mentioned 
E 0 all theſe together conſtitute the 
T1 mh. yet not any one of them is ſepa- 
e piercing cold in Denmark as it is 
E Oey, ituated much further to 
ch as here tempered by the vapours of 
n rrounds it in almoſt every part. Theſe 


Ne = | 
Ercatly mulzate the heats of ſummer. 


ard bark, that the birch, which 


Spring and autumn are ſeaſons ſcarcely known in Den- 
mark, on account of the ſudden tranſitions froin cold te 
heat, and from heat to cold, which diſtinguiſh the cli- 


Denmark the winters are very ſevere, ſo that the inha- 


ice; and, during the winter, all their harbours are 
frozen up. The ſoil, as in all other countries, is va- 
rious, but principally conſiſts of the ſandy and clayey ; 
the former abounds in the iſlands, and the latter on the 
continent. 'The mountains, near their ſummits, are 
barren, but the vallics fertile. 

Jutland is one of the largeſt and molt fertile of all the 
provinces of this kingdom, produces abundance of all 
forts of grain and palturage, and is a kind of magazine 
for Norway on all occaſions. A great number of ſmall 
cattle are bred here, and afterwards tranſported into 
Holftein, to be fed for the uſe of Hamburgh, Lubeck, 
and Amſterdam. This province is every-where inter- 
ſperſed with hills, generally barren; and, on the eaſt 
ſide, has fine woods of oak, fir, beech, and other trees; 
but, the welt {ide being leſs woody, the inhabitants are 
obliged to uſe turf and heath for fuel. 

Zealand is, for the molt part, a ſandy ſoil, but rather 
fertile in grain and paſturage, and agreeably variegated 
with woods and lakes of water. The climate is more 
temperate here, on account of the vapours from the ſur- 
rounding ſea, than it is in many more ſoutherly parts of 
Europe. 

In ſome parts of tlie country there are large foreſts, 
which produce excellent timber, and are full of game. 
Moſt of the lakes abound with fith of a very delicate 
favour. There are few rivers in Denmark ; the moſt 
conſiderable is the Eyder, which riſes at the foot of a 
mountain near Segeberg, and falls into the ſea at Ton- 
ningen. 

The Danes have an excellent breed of horſes, greatly 
eſteemed for the ſaddle and carriage; above 5c00- are 
fold annually out of the country, and of their horned 
cattle near 30,000. Belides numbers of black cattle, 
they have ſheep, hogs, and other ulctul animals; alſo 
plenty of poultry and wild tow]. 

In 1559, a numeration was made, by authority, of 
the number of people in his Daniſh majeity's dominions 
of Denmark, Norway, Holitein, the illands in the 


Baltic, and the counties of Oldenburgh and Declmen- 


horit, in Weſtphalia, and found it to amount to 


2,444,000, excluſive of the Icelanders and Greenland- 


ers. But the molt accurate account of the population is 
that made under the direction of the famous Struenſce, 
by which Jutland numbered 358,136; Danith Icc- 
land, 283,406; Funen, 143.988; Norway, 723,141; 
Iflands of Ferro, 4,754; Iceland, 46,201; duchy of 
Sleſwick, 243,605; duchy of Holltein, 134.665; O!- 
denburgh, 62,854; Delmenhorſt, 16,217: in all, 
2,0 17,27. Several of the ſmaller iilands, included in 
the diſtrict of Fionia, are omitted in this computation, 


which may add a few thouſands to it, 
Though 


mate of this kingdom. In all the northern provinces of 


bitants often paſs arms of the ſea in fledges upon the 
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Though the above number may ſeem diſproportioned 
to his Daniſh- majeſty's dominions, yet, every thing 
conſidered, it is far greater than could have been ex- 

Aed from their uncultivated ſtate. The-nobles of 
e formerly lived at their country-ſeats with 
great magnificence andchoſpitality, and poſſaſſed a de- 
gree of courage which approached to ferocity ; but 
by a continual ſeries of tyranny and oppreſſion, their 
national character is much changed, and from a brave, 
enterpriſing, and warlike people, they are become in- 
dolent, timid, and dull of apprehenſion. The cor- 
ruption and arbitrary proceedings of the Daniſh 
miniſters have greatly ſhackled the trade of the coun- 
try; and her merchants are ſo terrified by the deſpotiſin 
of her government, that, inſtead of being rich and 
Houriſhing, it is at preſent one of the molt indigent 
and diſtreſſed ſtates in Europe. Theſe circumſtances 
prevent Denmark from being ſo populous as it would 
otherwiſe be, if the adminiſtration of government 


were more mild and equitable, and if proper en— 


couragement were given to foreigners, and to thoſe 


who engage in uſeful arts and agriculture. 

The higher ranks of people value themſclves ex- 
tremely upon thoſe titles and privileges which they 
derive from the crown, and are excecdingly fond of 
pomp and ſhew. They endeavour to imitate the 
French in their manners, dreſs, and even in their gal- 
lantry ; though they are naturally the very contraſt of 
that nation. 

The lower claſs of people are as abſolute flaves as 
the negroes in the ſugar iſlands, and ſubſiſt on much 
coarſer proviſions. They have not the leaſt piece of 


| furniture of any value in their houſes, except feather- 


beds, which are excellent in Denmark, from the 
amazing quantity of feathers annually collected. 

The warlike genius of the Danes ſubſiſts no longer: 
the common people are timorous and diſpirited, nor 
do they poſſeſs that talent for mechanics and natural 
ingenuity, ſo remarkable in other nations of the 
North. h 

The Danes, like other northern nations, are greatly 
given to intemperance, in eating, drinking, and other 
convivial entertainments. There was great reaſon to 
hope, at the beginning of his preſent majeſty's reign, 
that theſe and ſeveral other vitious cuſtoms would 
have been reformed ; but theſe pleaſing expectations 
are now vaniſhed, and the good of the people ſeems 
to be forgotten. | 

The Lutheran doctrine is univerſally embraced 
through all Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, ſo that 
there is not another ſect in theſe kingdoms, Denmark 
is divided into fix dicceles; one in Zealand, one in 
Funen, and four in Jutland: but the biſhops are, 
properly ſpeaking, no other than ſuperintendants of 
the church. They have no cathedrals, eccleſiaſtical 
courts, or temporalities. 
the doctrine and morals of the inferior clergy. They 
are onfy diſtinguiſhed from other miniſters by their 


Their buſineſs is to . 5 
| 


d 


| 


— — — 
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habit. The revenue of the biſhop of G , Ryp 


amounts to about two thouſand rix-dollan whie 
is the richeſt benefice in the kingdom * o thr 
are wholly dependent on the government: i north 
intermeddle, nor are employed or confi & the 
affairs: they nevertheleſs have acquired 1 1 0 on 
over the minds of the common people p 1 in a | 
are greatly revered. Their churches 4 10 three 
tremely neat, and have organs in them, The Thi 
without notes, and inveigh Rverely wank oward: 
of the great, whom they {cruple not to 11 h-weſt 
ſonally. The commonalty admire their a bourir 
the government connives at their preſumping and C 
they confine ' themſelves to their own proj uw 
preaching, They are, generally ſpeaking, q pped o 
good morals, exemplary lives, and ſome en and 
Literature receives very little encourage — 
Denmark, which may be the principal cauſed fit, 
being more cultivated there, though, it mull dangers 
felled, they begin now to make ſome prnj lence 
tempts in hiſtory, poetry, and the drama, Mes in 
dom has formerly produced feveral men af a ich ſta 
, eſpecially in aſtronomy and medicine, amy Inundat 
Tycho Brahe, Borrichias, and the Banhu en 
done honour to their country: but thought . is { 
verſity at Copenhagen has funds to the an 3 
| 300,000 rix-dollars, for the gratuitous ſuppat ph fou 
ſtudents, yet the Danes in general make1 1 10 
figure in letters. The language of Dem . i 
dialect of the Teutonic; but High Dutch a ” ＋* 
are ſpoken at court, and the nobility have la * 6 | 
great advances in the Engliſh, which is non! Dar by 
| taught at Copenhagen, as a neceſſary partol& "+ "es 
As they are great lovers of mulic, and hie 2 
drama, a company of Engliſh comedians d TRA ; 
viſit the capital, where they meet with a eg "A : 
able reception, Vithin 5 
We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the dini 1 
and towns of this country, with their ter te / 
viſions and circumſtances. | lege for 
eat | * 
Denmark is divided into the four folg lere 5 
1. Jutland, properly ſo called, or North js ed by tw 
The duchy of Sleſwic, or South Jutland bo fore 
duchy of Holſtein ; and, 4. The Daniſh Ila erty, th 
UTLAND PROPER, Or North Jutland, 4 bayin 
on the ſouth, by the duchy of Slelwic; t 
and welt, by the German Ocean ; and oy ? or K. 
by the Baltic, the Categate, and the Leſſer ; gs 
This country is divided into four dioceſch pe 
to the ſouth, Athuſen to the ealt, WyMuBh Sleſwic 
and Aalburg to the north. ab d le Gulf 
Ripen dioceſe is bounded, on the io / ant from 
of Sleſwic ; on the north, by the dioce 6 1 during 
and Wyburg; and extends caſt and "I VI. red 
Baltic to the German Ocean. It "yy elwick, 
fectorſhips, or bailiwicks, 282 pariſhes, 199% ere, to b. 


100 noblemen's ſeats, and {even cities, 


„ 


8 
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ny . . . . . 
Ph before it comes to this city, divides 


branches, the largeſt of which runs 

3 54 of the town; the middle branch, 
| the ſmalleſt, runs on the ſouth of it; the 
b on the ſouth, but at ſome diſtance : they 
n a little lower, and fall into the German 
three miles below, forming a commodious 
This city is 26 miles diſtant from Ton- 
wards the north, and 24 from Colding, to 
weſt, It is a place of conſiderable trade: 
bouring paſtures and fields produce abundance 
and corn. Hither are driven almoſt all the 
ile from many parts of Jutland, which are 
ped off for foreign countries, eſpecially for 
and their corn they export into the neigh- 
countries. Theſe articles afford them very 
fit, But the city is often expoſed to im- 
dangers from the tides flowing in with pro- 
jolence from the ſea, ſo that the water ſome- 
mes into the very church-yard of the cathe- 
ich ſtands on a hill; and even during the 
inundation that afflicted Jutland in the year 
> water roſe an ell high in the very cathedral. 
n is ſtrong by nature only, without much 
from art, 8 the weſt there is a caſtle 
vich four bulwarks, after the old faſhion, built 
ar 1150. The citizens houſes are pretty well 
d the inhabitants were formerly in better cir- 
es than they are now ; but they ſuffered very 


the Swedes in 1645, but ſoon after recovered 
Danes. Before the Reformation this was a 
ſee, as it is now of a ſuperintendant or Lu- 
pſhop. The cathedral is a noble pile, built 
-[tone, as well as its ſteeple, which is ſquare, 
, and covered with lead, This church is 
within with ſeveral marble columns, and with 
bs of ſome kings. There is another church 
| to St, Catharine. Here are alſo two public 
or the education of youth in polite literature, 
lege for divinity, in the court of the biſhop's 
here there is alſo a public library. The city 


ho formerly adminiſtered juſtice with fo 
fen, that the juſtice of Ripen was become 


al ſaying, to expreſs a rigorous execution of 


f or Kolding, an ancient city mentioned by 
ands on the banks of a little river called 


1 and falls into a little gulf, thence 
op of Colding. The city is about 11 
| * om. Haderleben to the north. It was 
| ang the civil wars in 1247. In 1268, 


s - © I 4 1 * . 

. e it out of the hands of Eric, 
jd E and ſon to king Abel. 
16 do be a bulwar 


He built a 
% to Denmark, and forti- 


or Ripa, is. ſeated on the river 


ring the wars with Sweden, the city being 


ed by two burgomaſters, or-conſuls, and by a. 


da, which parts North Jutland from the. 


| TE 


1 


1 


but they 
taken by Charles Guſtavus's troops, commanded by 


falls into the German Ocean, 


p< . _— 


4 


fied the town, eſpecially towards the ſouth. Chriſtian 
III. who liked the city very much, on account of its 
agreeable ſituation, and wholeſome air, built the caſtle 
of Arnſburg, above the city, removed thither with 
his court, and died there January the 1ſt, 1559. The 


hoſpital was built by Frederick IT. whoſe ſon endowed * 
It conſiderably. a 


In May 1664, the Danes gained a conſiderable 
victory over the Swedes near Colding, This town 
is but ſmall, ſince it does not contain above 100 or 
120 houſes ; but what makes it chiefly conſiderable is 
its bridge over the Aa, which is called Boherrit, and 
gives name to the whole country about it. All the 


black catile and horſes that come from Jutland, and 


go into Sleſwick, muſt paſs over this bridge, and pay 
each a crown for toll ; whence ariſes a conſiderable 
part of the king of Denmark's revenue. Though this 
town lies commodious for trade on the Leſſer Belt, 
over-againſt Middlefort in Funen, yet they have hardly 
any trade but in cattle. They have good fiſh, and the 
river Aa produces excellent eels. 

Frederick's Ode, or Frederici Oda, ſtands on the 
banks on the Leſſer Belt, 10 miles from Colding to 
the north-eaſt, and about 27 from Ripen towards the 
eaſt. It was built by king Frederick III. of Denmark. 
and is well feated on a point of land, with an eaſy 
deſcent to the ſea-ward: it has been well fortified, 
being a paſs over the Leſſer Belt, or Middlefort Sound. 
The works are very high on the land fide; and on 
the other {ide of the point there are eight baſtions : 
it has four gates, and before each a ravelin, but 
ruinous. Towards the ſea the fortihcations are lower, 
and of a greater extent; where there are baſtions, 
platforms, and ſome batteries on the thore. "Theſe 
fortifications encloſe a great deal of ground, but the 
fifth part of it is not inhabited, for there are many 
corn-fields and orchards within the walls. This place 
was formerly a refuge for bankrupts and Jews; but 
king Frederick IV. recalled thoſe privileges. Here 
are two churches, one Daniſh, and another German, 
have no ſteeples. In 1658 this town was 


Wrangel ; the garriſon, conſiſting of 2000 men, were 
all killed or taken. This opened a way to the king 
of Sweden to undertake his expedition over the ice 
from this place to Funen, where the paſſage over the 
Belt is above three Engliſh miles. 

Weille, or Weel, is ſix miles diſtant from Fre- 
derick's Ode to the north-welt, and about 12 from 
Colding to the north. It ſtands on a little river, 
which falls into a great bay that communicates with 
the Leſſer Belt, and makes a good harbour, The 
city is neat, and well-built, but not large. About 22 
miles to the north-weſt ſtands Warde, on a river that 
10 miles below the 
town, Which is conveniently ſituated for trade. 

Ringcoping, or Ringkiobing, is 45 miles from 
Ripen, and 24 from Warde, to the north. It lies on 

6 a bay 
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a bay of the German Ocean, made by'a neck of land 
25 miles in length from north to ſouth, fo that ſhips 
ride in the port fafe from all wints.- | | 

Lenwick ſtands on the gulf of Limford (from 


whence it has its name) on the:north-welt borders of 


this dioceſe, 10 miles from the German Ocean to the 
eaſt, £6 from Ripen, and 81 from Ringcoping, to the 
north. e ES . 

Hoſtlebrow, or Hodſelbrow, ſtands about 11 miles 
from Lenwick to the ſonuth-eaſt, and 12 from Ring- 
coping to the north-eaſt. It is an inland town, but 
hies on a river which communicates with the German 
Ocean by a lake, into which the river falls. 

Arhuſen dioceſe is the eaſtern part of Jutland, 
having on the north the dioceſes of Wyburg and 
Aalburg, on the welt and ſouth that of Ripen, and on 
the eaſt the Categate and Leſſer Belt. It extends 
about 60 miles along the coaſt of the Baltic, but is 
not much above go miles in breadth at the wideſt 
part. It contains 31 prefectorſhips, or bailiwicks, 
304 pariſhes, five caſtles, or forts, and eight cities, 
or walled towns, viz. 1. Arhuſen, the capital of the 
dioceſe, ſtands at the mouth of the river Gude, which 
runs through it, and a little lower falls into the Cate- 
gate. It is 86 miles to the northward of Sleſwick, 
and 42 north-caft of Ripen. The ſituation is pleaſant, 
being ſurrounded with foreſts full of game, paſtures 
that are exceeding rich for the country, and fields 
which produce a confiderable quantity of grain. The 
town itſelf is neat and agreeable, well furniſhed with 
roviſions and domeltic neceſſaries from the neigh- 
1 country, and with other commodities and 
luxuries from various countries, by the means of ſhip- 
ing. The harbour is tolerable, and the cathedral 
church erected after a curious ſtyle of architecture, 
beautifhed and embelliſhed with various monuments 
of noblemen, prelates, &. The biſhop's palace was 
once a magnificent ſtructure, but is now fallen to de- 
cay. The city was made an epiſcopal ſee in the year 
1014, and is now the fee of a ſuperintendant. 
2. Scanderburg, fix miles from Arhuſen to the fouth- 
welt, is a good fortreſs, near the ſpring of the river 
Gude. g. Horſens, 12 miles diſtant from Arhuſen 
to the ſouth-weſt, is a fmall city or town ſituated on a 
tittle gulf, which ferves it inſtead of a harbour, and 
falls into the Baltic. 4. Randers is a very ancient 
city, ſituated on the river Gude, which, about x2 
miles lower, falls into the Baltic, and thus affords 
this place a good conveniency for navigation. It is 
a place of great trade, and famous for the beſt ſalmon 
in Jutland, The neighbouring fields produce plenty 
of corn. 5. Ebelſtot is ſeated at the bottom of a bay 
of the Categate, about 18 miles from Arhuſen to 
the north-welt. 6. Grinaa ſtands near the point or 
cape of a peninſula, which juts out into the Cate- 
gate, and is feven miles diſtant from Ebelſtot to the 
north. It is detended by a caſtle. 7. Mariager ſtands 
en the ſouth-ſide of a large bay of the Categate, 16 


miles diſtant from Athuſen to the north, 8 


from which it is partly ſeparated h 
| Limford, Arhuſen on the eaſt, and, Rigen 
fouth and weft. ol 


wants not the conveniency of navigation; fuk 


« 


Among theſe lakes there is one named Othofynk 


Virkſund, and was —— 


— 
TI . 
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or Hebro; is a finall town on the ( 4 
above Matiager tothe weſt. bes 08 


Wyburg dioceſe. has that of Aalbur by 
V the 9 


It is not above 24 m 

pd | 4 milez fp 
to north, and 26 from eaſt to wel, beingala 
round hgure.. Though it is an inland county 


large lakes, that branch out into leverat gag 
land, and from whence, by means of the |; 
into which they run, and which commune 
the Baltic Sea, they receive veſſels of oreat h 


the emperor Otho, ſurnamed the Great, yh 
the year 948, made an inroad this way, yg 
even as far as this country, and, Caſting hy 
into the water, gave it the name it ſtill retain 
belt horſes in Denmark are bred in that n 
dioceſe named Salling. ' In this territory arg 
hended 16 prefectorſhips, or bailiwicks, 2 
and three garrifons. The molt con{derablet 
1. Wyburg, which ſtands in the middleof 
land, of which it is the capital city. It ist 
great reſort, being the feat of a high cout 
cature, which receives the appeals from inta 
but none can be made from it, except toll 
This Wyburg has been the fee of a bill 
boo years; but the exact time cannot bei 
it is a matter ſtill diſputed whether this c A 
the moſt ancient. The biſhop and chapterſi 
It ſtands near a branch of the gut 7 
called Cnmmn 
being the chief city of the Cimbri; but w 
its preſent name is not certain. 2. Schere, > 
hnis, which ſtands on the ſame gulf, and f 
miles from Wyburg to the north-welt. 1 
ſula of Salling, ſurrounded on all ſides by 
gulf, except towards the ſouth, is tie 
place in Denmark for fine horles, an 
by foreigners. 3. Nibe, on the ſame g. ' 
from Wyburg to the north-eaſt, is allo 
good breed of horſes.” 10 

Aalburg dioceſe is the moſt northern pat ; 
and ſurrounded by the ſea on all parts f 
ſouth, where it is divided from Wyburg wu 
the gulf called Limford, which runs 00 
Sea above 50 miles acroſs the count!) 
out of the German Ocean by 3 1 
neck of land, made by the land nt. i 
{hore of Jutland, over-againſt 2 gk 
Juſche-Riff. This dioceſe is about 70 
the ſouth-weſt to the uttermoſt point e N 
in the north-eaſt; but as it is of a on 
breadth is not equal every- where, 2 5 1 
miles where broadeſt. The north 0 au 
which is cut off by the gulf t 9 
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* ſouth-ſide of it) is called Wenſuſal, and 
2uthors Vandalia, whence ſome apprehend it 
ſeat of the Vandals. The inhabitants are the 
of the king of Denmark's ſubjetts. The 
is fruitful, and pretty well enriched by trade. 
vided into 13 bailiwicks, which contain 177 
100 caſtles, and the, following cities and 
1. Aalburg, ſo called from the great quantity 
aken in the gulf of Limford, ſtands on the 
ore of it, about ſix miles from the Categate 
ſeſl. It is the ſee of a biſhop, founded about 
iobo; but the biſhops reſided anciently at 
whence the dioceſe was then called the dio- 
Burglaw ; but ſince the reformation, the Lu- 
diſhops have. had their palace at Aalburg. 
ſuſal, or Burglaw, ſtands on the river Ryaa, 
14 miles lower, falls into the gulf of Limford, 
ich this city is as many miles diſtant to the 
It was formerly the ſee of a biſhop, which has 
noved to Aalburg. g. Schagen, Scagen, or 
> the inhabitants call it, is ſeated on the pro- 
or cape, which it gives name to; and is the 
thera Jand of Jutland, betwixt the Norwegian 
the Categate, or Schager-Rack. 


Wn any other town in Jutland, becauſe they 
re in their way to the Sound. Its trade 
te far greater ſtill, were it not for the dan- 
oalt it lies on. 4. Nikioping ſituated in the 
Mors, made by the gulf of Limford, is a con- 
town. 5. Tyſted, on the ſouth-weſt part of 
ele, ſtands near go miles from Aalburg to the 
| the middle of the iſthmus made by the Ger- 
ean and gulf of Limſord, which is the moſt 
place of this diſtrict. This town is noted for 
| univerſity, which was firſt a free- ſchool only, 
by Chriſtian the Third. 6. Secby is a ſmall 
| town on the eaſtern ſhore, 15 miles diſtant 
hagen, towards the ſouth-weſt, 


VICK, or SOUTH JUTLAND, is an ancient 
lependent on the kingdom of Denmark; for, 
ear 1128, king Nicolas the Firſt gave it to his 
Canute, the ſon of Eric. Denmark was af- 
deprived of it; but, in the year 1459, Chriſ- 
Firſt re. united it to that kingdom. It is 
b miles in length, and 60 in breadth, being 
by Jutland on the north, by the Baltic on the 
the duchy of Holſtein on the ſouth, and by 
* Ocean on the weſt, It is watered by ſe- 
In which render it exceeding fruitful in 
The in general abounds in meadows and 
e eaſtern parts lie conſiderably higher than 
N * Sxcat plenty of all ſorts of corn. 
6 — are rich, and the common people 
4 Has of independence. This duchy is 
"ur circles, viz, Gottorp, "Tonderon, 


The town is 
equented by merchants from all parts of Eu- 


| 
| 


8 


ern, and 1 5 
and in the latter there are large plains, | 


Flenſburg, and Haderfleben, 


towns are the following: 


ö 


The principal cities and 


1. Sleſwick, the capital of the whole duchy, which 
is ſituated on a ſmall arm of the ſca, called the Sley. 
at the diſtance of about 38 miles from Gluck{tadt to 
the north-eaſt, and 28 from Lemden to the eaſt. 
Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed here in the ninth century, 
and the great church founded by Eric Barn, in con- 


junction with St. Anſchar, biſhop of Hamburg; and 


in the year 930, king Harold Blatand erected an epiſ- 
copal ſee. Afterwards the Sclavonians invaded theſe 
parts in the year 106g, deſtroyed the church, and re- 


| ſtored the pagan ſuperſtitions; but ſoon after theſe 


foreigners were expelled, Chriſtianity was reitored, and 
the cathedral rebuilt. In the next century 1t be- 
came a place of great trade, and much frequented by 
merchants from Great-Britain, France, Spain, Flan- 
ders, &c. The ſoil, eſpecially towards the ſouth and 


eaſt, is not very fruitful ;. but the town is ſufficiently 


ſupplied with all neceſſaries of life from the neigh- 
bouring country, and the Sley affords abundance of 
fhſh. They brew beer here, which is not very pala- 
table; but they import fome irom abroad, as well as 
wine, which 1s pretty cheap. 

Among the public buildings is a ducal palace, which 
they ſhew to ſtrangers: it does not contain much that 


is worthy of notice, except a library, which contains 
a few ancient manuſcripts, and a cabient of rarities in 


natural hiſtory, which has feveral things that are really 
curious. In the gardens are ſome water-works, and 
many walks in the old taſte, which the poor people 
of this country think great exertions of magnificence. 
The principal church is ancient, and a very large fabric ; 
it contains many -monuments of the ducal families, 
but none that will yield much entertainment to a tra- 
veller. In the ſuburbs there is a church dedicated to 
St. Michael. Sleſwick was formerly the ſee of a Ro- 
man Catholic biſhop, and is now that of a Proteſtant 


ſuperintendant. 


A few miles diſtant from Slefwick, to the ſouth, 
are yet to be ſeen, in many places, the ruins of the 
famous wall and trench which was built in ancient 
times by the Daniſh kings, againſt the incurſions of 
the Saxons. It is thought to have been begun by 
Gotherick, or Gothofred, king of Denmark, to keep 
out the armies of the emperor Charles the Great, 
about the year 808; and afterwards improved by queen 
Thyra, and other Daniſh monarchs, and rendered fo 
ſtrong, as to be eſteemed impregnable by the coun- 
ſellors of Henry, furnamed the Lion, duke of Saxony. 
This rampart was called Danewark, and, like Ha- 
drian's wall in England, is reported to have reached 
from fea to ſea, quite acroſs this neck of land. 

2. Gottorp 


or ſurname of Gottorp. It is about ſix miles diſtant 


from Sleſwick to the ſouth-weſt, and ſtands on the Sley, 
Which 


„ 


was the ancient ſeat and patrimony of 
| the dukes of Holſtein, the chief branch of which fa- 
mily, after the royal one, took from thence the title 
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which almoſt ſurrounds: it, and carries veſſels of ſmall: 


burthen to and from the Baltic. This place is, at 
the ſame time, a fortreſs, and a noble palace, being 
accounted one of the fineſt ſeats in all theſe northern 
parts. 
the middle of a little lake, and is built in the form 


of an oblung ſquare, fortified with four baſtions of 


earth; the bottom is paved with free- ſtone, the cur- 
tains are long, and the ſides ſtand north and ſouth. 
You approach the caſtle by a bridge, which joins it to 
the ſouth ſhore. It is commanded by a mountain that 
ſtands north-eaſt of it, from whence the Danes annoy- 
ed the caſtle in the year 1675, when the duke was 
treacherouſly ſurpriſed by the king of Denmark at 
Rentſburg. 'The duke, before his death, had de- 
ſigned to rebuild the caſtle, but the front only is 
finiſhed; if the whole had been completed, it would 
have been one of the fineſt palaces in Europe, A 
rampart encompaſſes the firſt court, and the gate of 
the caſtle is a fine blue ſtone, as hard as marble, with 
a lantern over it that has 27 lights. 

On the north ſide of the caſtle there is a bridge of 
200 paces over the lake; and, at the end of the bridge, 
a walk, between two rows of trees, that lead to the 
garden, which is adorned with many fine water-works 
and caſcades. On the left there is a baſon, or fiſh- 
pond, 200 paces ſquare, with rows of trees on all 
ſides, except to the north; there are, alſo; fine arbours 
on the ſides of the pond ; and, in the middle, a Her- 
cules, of a monſtrous fize, repreſented with his club, 
going to kill the Lernzan hydra. -. Out of every part 
the water plays. In every corner of the pond, there 
are ſtatues which form caſcades. On the north there 
is a parterre, in the form of a creſcent, divided into 
ſeveral compartments, with niches round, containing 
buſts of many kings, and modern princes. There are 
alſo the repreſentations. of many 
that throw water. At the end of the walk there is 
a ſmall room, in which is to be ſeen a globe, made 
by the famous Tycho Brahe, ſo contrived, that, by 
mechaniſm, it repreſents his ſyſtem of the world. 
There 1s another admirable globe of copper, 10 feet 
and an halt in diameter, with a ſphere, wherein the 
fun moves in the ecliptic, and all the heavenly bodies 
are carried round in exact order, by means of certain 
wheels, which are turned about by water conveyed 
from the adjacent mountain, Before this houſe there 
is a level ground 30 paces broad, and three times as 
long, divided into three parts: thoſe on the ſides have 
fine parterres, and that in the middle has a great baſon 
in the centre, with water-works ; the next terrace is 
Higher ; and the whole is enclofed with green pales, as 
high as cach terrace, with buſts all round. 

From the higheſt terrace there is the fineſt proſpect 
perhaps in the world, viz. the caſtle in the front, in 
the middle of a lake ſurrounded with a charming 
country, and a fine plain before it. On the left there 
is a great orangery, or green-houſe, Where they keep 
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The caſtle ſtands to the weſt of the Sley, in 


fabulous animals, 


y 


— 


— 


ſame name, as well as (hat of 
{the country of the Angles, | 
42 and beſtowed upon it the appellation 
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the Indian, trees, myrtles, 
exotics, in boxes. The park is noble, abo 
liſh miles in circumference, and full of 1 

8 of fallow 
ſtags. There 1s a toll-booth, or cuſtom-hot 
all toll is paid for great numbers of black ] 
paſs from Jutland into Germany; this poder 
ſiderable ſum to the king of Denmark, * 
years, toll is paid for above 50,009 head gf be 

3. Eckrenford ſtands on a little gulf of the 
which makes a very commodious haven, zi 
a conſiderable trade, being one of the lalel z 
that ſhore, It is about 22 miles diſtant front? 
to the eaſt, and fix from Kiel towards the nor 

4. Chriſtianpreis, the capital of a bail 
name, which borders on the duchy of Holſkir 
ated on a gulf of the Baltic, at the enttag 
haven of Kiel, and is commanded by a cafe 
built in 1637, by Chriſtian IV, king of Dy 
It is about five miles diſtant from Kiel to . 
and four from Eckrenford to the eaſt. [thy 
500 houſes, and two gates, defended with ſtronp 
The Eyder ſerves for a ditch, and make | 
ceſſible; and where, the river grows narron 
have built a creſcent in the water, with pott 
16 pieces of cannon. 

5. Frederickſtadt, thus called from its found 
derick, duke of Holſtein and Sleſwick, who! 
in the year 1621, peopled it with Hollands 

ranted them great privileges. He endeam 
to ſettle a filk trade there, and, for that puy 
an embaſſy to Muſcovy and Perſia, which gal 
ſion to Adam Olearius, ſecretary to it, to pul 
account thereof in an excellent book of travel 
town ſtands on the banks of the river Ly 
24 miles diſtant from Sleſwick towards the 
42 from Gluckſtadt to the north. It is buil 
Dutch faſhion, and all religions are toleratt 
The town is ſquare, and ſurrounded wich zg 
nal, planted with rows of trees. It 1s din 
two parts by another canal, alſo with tres 
ſides. The Lutheran church is built with 
very neatly. | F 

6. Tonderon is alſo ſituated on the ni 
10 miles below Frederickſtadt, and abodd! 
from the German Ocean. It is not an ad, 
but it has a good trade, Which increaſes bl 
of its commodious harbour formed by 1 1 
was formerly well fortified, but the torti 11 
demoliſhed in 1714 by the Danes, who, a 
blockade, forced the town to furien - 10 
This is the capital of the bailiwick ay | 
much frequented by the Dutch, who Wl) 
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f of Flens, formed by the Baltic; 
. 25 ſo commodious, that ſhips of great 


X ich is 10 miles from Tonderon, and 
70 hy of Hover, was formerly flourithing 
+ but it is now greatly decayed ; its ruin 
aced from three capital cauſes, war, inunda- 
ations. 
rk is an inconſiderable town, ſituated 
er Lohm-Beoke, about 10 miles from the 
dean. t 
erleben is a large ſea-port town, by the 
Herflcben, which runs into a narrow gulf, 
Dooucs itſelf into the Baltic. The inha- 
wry on a tolerable trade by means of the 
e caught in great plenty, both in the lake 


nder, 12 miles to the weſtward of Hader- 
> remarkable neat town, ſituated in a fertile 
the ſouthern bank of the river Wydaw, 
ſmall ſtrong fort, which the king keeps 
nt repair. The harbour, however, is 
p at preſent, and the town hath ſcarcely 


mrade is ſituated at the bottom of a gulf 
tic, 25 miles north of Sleſwick. 
[tolerable citadel ; but has, nevertheleſs, been 
plundered in time of war, 

burg, or Gluckſburg, is four miles to the 
pt Fleniburg, near the ſame gulf, but on 
te ſide. It is but a ſmall town, yet has a 
nd gives title to the dukes of Holſtein- 


go 


wehy of HoLsSTEIN, part of the king of 
German dominions, lies on the north-eat 
nver Elbe, and is one of the richeſt pro- 
lhe dominions of that monarch. A tra- 


of Denmark, and received many curious 
rom the unfortunate prime miniſter Count 
thus deſcribes this duchy : 
Bat duchy of Holſtein, which is all united 
iſh dominions at preſent, is famous for its 
Þ, and for producing excellent beef.” Great 
df horned cattle are bought up in Jutland, 
Wovinces of Denmark, and brought here to 
U: and their beef, beſides what 18 uſed for 
Wl 3 and Lubeck is ſalted, 
* 4 „ to Holland, and the 
Reer zermany; and, together 
| at breed of horſes, of which great num- 
s yearly, bring conſiderable ſums of 
Province, of the whole of which the 


ko: a 
* has not hitherto found the means 


0 that this proyj 
ge province may jultly be ſaid 
(eſt in ne Daniſh Jomitiihy: : 


lay come up, and lie loaded from the ware- | 


It is de- 


d had acceſs to the public records of the- 
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Holſtein is bounded on the weſt by the German 
Ocean, on the eaſt by the Baltic, on the ſouth-eaſt by 
Mecklenburg, on the ſouth-welt by the river Elbe, 
and on the ſouth by the territory of Hamburg, and 
by Lauenburg. It is 80 miles in length, 60 in 
breadth, where broadeſt, and divided into four princi- 
pal parts, or provinces, viz. Holſtein Proper, Wag- 
ria, Stormar, and Ditmarſh. 

This duchy is remarkably fertile, and contains 
many rich marſh, paſture, and meadow lands. Dykes 
have been cut through the marſh lands at an immenſe 
expence, not only to drain off the waters, which na- 
turally accumulate there, but to drain off ſuch as are 


occaſioned by the inundations both of the ſea and 


rivers, which are frequent, "Theſe, however, give 
ſuch a richneſs to the foil of the marſhes, that cattle 
are bred in great numbets, and fattened in them ; and 
valt quantities of excellent butter and cheeſe are made 
of the milk. In ſome parts of them they ſow wheat, 
barley, peas, beans, rape-ſced, &c. which thrive ex- 
ceedingly. Sheep are dred in the more ſandy, heathy, 
and barren diſtricts; and woods and orchards abound 
in other parts. The beef, veal, mutton, lamb, and 
pork, are all fat and palatable; and the belt ſea and 
river fiſh are caught in great plenty. The Holſtein 


horſes are exceeding beautiful, and, on that account, 


are highly prized both in Denmark and Germany. 
The principal people uſually farm out their cattle to 
a kind of bailiff, who runs all hazards, receives all 
profits, and allows the proprietor ſo much per head 
for the whole: thus the gentry receive a Ceitu 
income without having any trouble, and the bailiff is 
ſufficiently rewarded for his pains, as he uſually makes 
a fortune by the extra prohts. 6 

In general, the country is plain and level, and wa- 
tered by the rivers Eyder, Stor, and Trave, with many 
rivulets, dykes, &, An odd cuſtom prevails here, 
which is, to drain the lakes and ponds, at certain times, 


and fell the carp, lampreys, Pike, perch, &c. whicty 


are found in them; and then ſome years after to fow 
them with oats, or uſe them for paſture ; and after that 
to lay them under water, and breed fiſh in them again. 
The houſes and churches are very neat; for the people 
here, with reſpect to nicety, reſemble the Hollanders. 
The duchy contains about go cities and towns, great 
and ſmall, and 600 pariſhes. The clergy are annually 
choſen, and removeable at pleaſure. The people are 
rigid Lutherans; ſo that they give but very little 
countenance to Calvinilts, and are ſtrongly prejudiced 
againſt the Roman Catholics. With regarc 
character, in other reſpects, they are, in general, well 


made, finely featured, fair, ſtrong, courageous, and ſo 


celebrated for their integrity, that the expreſſion Hol- 
ſteinglaube, or Ye Holſteiner, is proverbial through» 
out Germany, Denmark, &c. ; 
The principal cities, towns, &c. in Holſtein, are, 
1: Lubeck, an imperial city, and chief of the Hans 


Towns, 1s fituated at the conflux of feveral rivers, 
6 D ' the 
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kings of the Vandals, in 1040. 
| both offenſive and defenſive, for ſeveral years, not onl 
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the largeſt of which is the Trave. It is 12 miles from 


the Baltic, where it has a fine harbour, 25 miles north 
of Lauenburg. 40 north-ealt of Hamburg, and 117 
ſouth-weſt of Copenhagen. It is a biſhopric under the 
archbiſhop of Bremen, and was tranſlated hither from 
Oldenburg in 116g. 

This is a government or republic within itſelf, with 
royal juriſdiction, viz. to make and execute its own 
Jaws, as well in civil as in capital cauſes. From the 
conliltory there lies an appeal to the ſenate of the city, 
which conſiſts of four burgomaſters, two ſyndics, who 
are civilians, and ſixteen common-council-men; each of 


whom has his particular province, and they are all ſor 


life: but the common-council is only formed of law- 
yers and merchants, with an excluſion of mechanics. 
Father and ſon, or two brothers, cannot be in the re- 
gency at the ſame time. 

The name of Lubeck is ſuppoſed to be derived from 
Lob- eck, the German word for a point of land, which 
agrees with its ſituation. It is an ancient place, and, as 
the Poles ſay, was founded by one of their kings, who 
conquered this part of the kingdom; but the Ger- 
mans aſcribe its foundation to Codeſchalk, one of the 
It has ſuſtained wars, 


againſt the dukes of Mecklenburg, but againſt the king 
of Sweden. It is ſaid to have been a conſiderable city 


when taken in the year 1134, by Crito, a prince of 
| Reugen, who deſtroyed it; but it was rebuilt in the 
| wry 1149, by Adolph II. count of Holſtein, and then 


rſt endowed with the immunities of the city. In 
1158 it was again reduced to a heap of ruins by fire, 
and was afterwards reſtored by Henry the Lion, duke 


of Saxony, in whoſe time the collegiate church was 


founded. In 1164, the famous league of the Hans 


Towns was begun here; and their college is ſtill kept, 
together with their records, and common ſtock raiſed 


by contributions. In 1181 the emperor Frederick I. 


brought it under ſubjection to the empire; but Henry 
the Lion retook it; upon which it fell into the hands of 
Holſtein, and afterwards of Denmark. The city hav- 
ing ſuffered greatly by fire, particularly in 1276, was 


rebuilt in the handſome manner now ſeen; the ſenate 
having made an order that none of the houſes ſhould, 
for the future, be built with timber, or covered with 
thatch. In 1350 it was almoſt depopulated by the 
plague, which carried off vaſt numbers of the inhabi- 
dants. 

At preſent, this is a ſine noble city, ſpacious, and well 
ſortified; two miles in length, and more than one 
broad; the ſtreets being ſtraight, uniform, and wide. 
Many of the ſtrects have rows of lime- trees on the ſides, 
and a canal in the middle. The churches are magni- 
ficent, and about twenty of them have high ſpires. 
The two chief {treets leading from the 1 and 
the Miller's Gate, to the royal and caſtle gate, being 
the higheſt parts of the city, are interſected by others 


that deſcend gradually on each ſide to the Trave and 


| 


| 


| 


Mortality, and ſtanding at the other fide 


| age Or condition. 


] 


— 


— 


. . — — 
baba an rivers. The houſes are large and hi 
ing built of brick, covered with tile, I 3 
and adorned with ſculpture. The ol | our hof 


ſhips into the very heart of the city, which? 
miles from the ſea. The largeſt veſſel, ho 
load at Travermund, a fort on the bay of [ 
principal trade is to Riga, Revel, Num 
burg; and the magazines and warehlle 
ſtocked with the productions and commodi 
land, France, Spain, Holland, the Eaſt au 


y the ſtat 
row des 
dy treaſ 
all that 
ir with f 
ll thy hoz 


dies, &. The fortifications are ſtrong, we | certain | 
and kept in good repair. The baſlios Minh vill 
extenſive, the out-works numerous, and ir feeble age 
fended by ſeveral forts and ramparts, J ore thy bl 
market- places are large, and well ſupplied * 
| 2 : then woul 
public buildings ſtately, particularly the | 
arſenals, hoſpitals, &, All parts of this cit Fer life be 
with water by pipes from a reſervoir. cathedr. 
St. Mary's church is the moſt conſiders erecte 
place, being a lofty edifice, ſtanding in the maceſtor 
city, and has a double ſteeple, 217 yards no of bi 
1304. The inſide of it is profuſely me of the 
illars, monuments, &c. but there are ſe baxony, | 
which deſerve much notice. The great alt ag, with 
richly executed in marble, by Quillin, woeWwhich w. 
many at Antwerp; and near it is a rar gav 
which is the molt remarkable object at LWwhich wa 
hibiting the ecliptic, zodiac, equator, : from ſu 
and the planets in their ſeveral courles; for com. 
ſo minutely done, that the (tation of edit wit 
is to be found at every hour of the day. 1tWrch is to 
regular variations of the celeſtial bodies, ut [taple « 
ſetting, the eclipſes, feſtivals, and other mation, 
days; all which it will continue to fbr leine, w. 
1875. Beſides all this, there are ſeveral Kc. Her 


dited. 1 
„ Which 
dove out t! 
and other 
Bramed 
two othe 
where the 
ſent forw⸗ 
, are proy 
le. The 
Cloyſter, 0 
Uficers as 
allo St. G 
There Ar. 
dy the me 


and, among others, a figure of our Savio, 
on its right hand, which opening at twelit 
out come, in order of proceſſion, the empe 
ſeven eldeſt electors, and, turning to the 
a profound obeiſance; this the figure feu 
of his hand; after which the whole group 
ſame order, through a door on the left, and 
{hut directly. In the tower is anotherpl 
nery, the chimes, which play the hour wil 
melody, and minute exactneſs. Under. 
bell, on which is ſtruck the hour. 156 
by a figure of Time; whillt a leſſer hgurb 


- N is 
turns alide his head at every {troke. A 
its preſervation, is ſurrounded with 2 


By the inſcription it appears to have poor m. 
or the w. 

$400" . urious þ vem 
Here is, among others, a Very < * und, 
Death's Dance, which repreſents __ mne mile 
ſtations of life, from an emperor yy uner, is 
and from an old man toan ae x One 
ſo many ſkeletons, ſhewipg that de 4900 ma 


hat is life, with ills encompaſs'd round? 

> our hopes fate ſtrikes the ſudden wound. 
the ſtateſman of new honour dreams, , 

"row death deſtroys his airy ſchemes. 

dy treaſure in thy cheſt confin'd ? 

all that treaſure thou muſt leave behind. 

r with ſmiles ſhall view the blazon'd herſe, 

ll thy hoards with laviſh hands diſperſe. 

| certain fate tli' impending blow delay, 

birth will ficken, and thy bloom decay: 

feeble age will all thy nerves diſarm; 

ore thy blood its narrow channels warm. 

ben would wiſh to ſtretch this narrow ſpan, 

fer life beyond the date of man? 


cathedral is a building of very great anti- 
ng erected in the year 1170, by duke Henry 
anceſtor of the preſent elector of Hanover. 
jon of building it is mentioned in an inſcrip- 
e of the walls, viz. that Henry the Lion,“ 
baxony, hunting in this part of the countrys 
ag, with a gold collar and croſs about it. 
which was this inſcription, Hc me Cæſar dof 
xſar gave me this ;” containing the date ol 
which was in the reign of Charlemagne : ang 
from ſurpriſe at this accident, erected thi; 
for commemoration of it, on the ſame ſp 
edit with a handſome revenue. In the t 
cch is to be ſcen the figure of the ſtag. ais 
xt ſtaple commodity to corn is beer, wh; but 
imation, not only as a pleaſant liquoruiſes, 
leine, when externally a plied tohich are 
xc, Here are ſeveral hoſpitals, people of 
drted, There is one for ancjm whence the 
„ which was once a caſtlon. St. Ann's is for 
Tove out the Danith, poor burghers, who are 
Rnd otter childrexit buſineſs; and there is an 
lor ele continement of libertines and lunatics. 
two other hoſpitals for the reception of poor 
where they are allowed three days refreſhment, 
ſent forward with a paſs ; but ſuch as happen 
are 2 with all neceſſaries till they re- 
le. he richeſt foundation of this ſort is St. 
lozſter, which is chiefly for the maintenance 
icers as are grown old and paſt their labour. 
allo St. Gertrude's hoſpital, which is a pelt- 
3 are, moreover, ſeveral alms-houſes, 
ine merchants, for the maintenance of the 
Poor members; beſides ſeveral little ſtreets 
1 the widows of other poor citizens. 
* dependent on Lubeck, from whence 
re to the north-eaſt, and thirty-two 
1 8 is a little town near the mouth of the 
* ac of the counts of Holſtein ſold it, in 
marks, to the Lubeckers, who fortified 


into the Baltic. 
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it with four good baſtions, erected a light-houfe to guide 
the ſhips at night, and commonly keep a garrffon here 
of g or 400 men, commanded by a burgher of Lubeck. 
who receives his orders from the burgomaſters, and 
admits no perſons into the place without a paſſpore 
It was ſeized by the czar in 1617, in order to ſequit 
tranſports for his troops; but he was perſuaded i quar- 
it. There is a peninſula over-again(t it, aboigs to the 
ter of a league in circumfercnce, which be'riſes out of 
duchy of Mecklenburg. The river Trg; and, after 
a great lake, in the juriſdiction of Segetn, by Segeberg 
a ſerpentine courſe from north to,*waters the city of 
and Oldeſlo, turns thort to the me port, and then falls 
Lubeck, of which this town | 


— 


„ ͤ on the river Trave, ſeven 

Oldeſlo, or QOderg, eighteen welt of Lubeck, 
miles ſouth of ;Hrth-eaitt of Hamburg, is a little 
and thirp"which was formerly a very flouriſhing place, 
old tate capital of this part ; but ſuffered ſo much by 
are neighbouring princes, who contended for this pro- 
vince, and by a duke of Brunſwick, who deſtroyed its 
ſalt-works, to favour thoſe of Lunenburg,. that it 1s 
greatly decayed. 

4. Travendal, on the ſame river, within a mile of 
Segeberg, is only noted for ſeveral treaties betwixt the 
king of Denmark and the duke of Holitein in 1700, for 
adjuſting the duke's rights. | 

3. Eutin, or Utin, about ſixteen miles from Lu- 
beck, has given title of duke, and feat, to the younger 
ſon of the duke of Holſtein, ever ſince the year 1590. 

6. Ploen is a town almoſt ſurrounded by lakes: it 
is the capital of what is deemed a principality of the 
ſame name. It has a palace, which ſtands high, and 
commands a beautiful proſpect, and is adorned with 
pleaſant gardens and a park. The neighbouring lakes 
and woods furniſh great quantities of fiſh and timber, 
upon the ſale of which the inhabitants þ..acipally 
ſubſiſt. 

Oldenburg, or Altenburg. was once a very con- 


ſiderable town, but is now fallen to decay, It is 


ſituated near the Baltic, twenty-ſeven miles north of 
Lubeck, and gives name to a ſmall diſtrict. In ancient 
times the Sclavonian kings kept their court here. 

8. Lemden is a market-town on the confines of 
Sleſwick, not far from the Eyder. It is celebrated for 
its beer, which is ſent into many parts of the circumja- 
cent country, and even tranſported abroad. | 

9. Meldorp, or Meldorf, is a large town, ſtanding 
on a river or {tream, called the Meele. It has fume 
trade, and three market- places round its church, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of the north, fouth, and welt mar- 
kets. Here is likewiſe a public ſchool for the ſtudy of 
the claſſics and rhetoric. 


10. Heyde is a large but poor town, ten miles to. 


the north of Meldrop. 
11 MKrempi is a ſmall open town, on a little river 
of the ſame name. 


12. Gluckſtadt, 
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12. Gluckſtadt is ſituated on the north fide of the 
Elbe, twenty-ſix miles ſouth-weſt of Hamburg. It is 
2 neat well-built town, and ſo ſtrong as to be deemed 
hepregnable. The Danes have 2000 men in garriſon 
very and ſome men of war in the harbour, which is 
churchfe and ſpacious. Here the Calviniſts have a 
ſynagoguè æ Roman Catholics a chapel, and the Jews a 
Chriſtian IVThe town was founded in 1620, when 
Gluckfladt, which. of Denmark, ordered it to be called 
ing no ſprings about tilies F5rtunate-Town. There be- 
water, or that of the rivown, the inhabitants uſe rain- 
of theft receive this ſenten... Thoſe who are convicted 
duſt-carts belonging to the t=to draw, during life, the 
chained like ſlaves. 1, to which they are 
13. Bredenberg, or Breitenbur, 
Stor, defended by a caſtle : it gives nar village on the 
that has long been the property of the ancienr. lordſhip 
brated family Ranzau. 1 cele- 
14. Primeburg is a market-town on the Pinacc 
. thirteen miles from Hamburg, and fourteen from Gluck- 
ſtadt. It is only remarkable for giving name to a coun- 
ty which fell to the crown of Denmark by the death of 
its laſt count, in 1640. | 
15. Altena, a large and populous village, is joined 
by a row of houſes on the Elbe to Hamburg. It had 
its name from the king of Denmark, as it is ſaid, purely 
to banter the deputics of Hamburg. The latter re- 
monſtrated to him againſt building this town too near 
their city; and having frequently obſerved thereupon, 
in their diſcourſe to the king, Dat is al te na,” which, 
in the language of this country, is,“ It is too near;“ the 
king, taking particular notice of the three laſt monoſyl- 


r — A - — 


lables, ſaid to the deputies, he could not excuſe himſelf 


if he did not go on with the buildings; but that, to 


oblige them, he would call it by the name they had 


given it. It was formerly a refuge, not only for inſol- 
vent debtors, but even maletactors, that came from 
Hamburg; becauſe, although the inhabitants, a few 
hthermen and failors, ſubject to the king of Denmark, 
depended entirely on the trade and buitncls of that city, 
yet it was quite out of his juriſdiction, 

This place is noted for a treaty in 1689, between the 
king of Denmark and the duke of Holitein- Gottorp:; 
but much more for its calamity in 1712, when count 
Steinboch, the Swediſh general, having juſt defeated 
-the king of Denmark and his army at Gadebuſch, came 
and burnt this town to the ground. The reaſons pre— 
tended by the Swedes were, that magazines of bread, 
beer, &c. were preparing here for the Muſcovites and 
Saxons; and that it was partly in repriſal for the burn- 
ing of Staden, and other cruelties committed by the 
Danes and Muſcovites in the duchies of Bremen and 
Pomerania : but there was this ditference as to Staden, 
that the Panes belieged it in form, and deſtroyed it by 


their bombs; whereas, Steinboch was judged to act the 
art of an incendiary. As ſoon as he appeared before 
Altena, he ſent ina meſſage to adviſe the inhabitants to 
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retire with what they could carry yy. 


going to deſtroy their town. r 
out in a body, and, falling at 
$0,000 rix-dollars to fave the 
inſiſted on 200,000, which the | 
with, and only deſired Rs 8 0 
the money; but the General would admit 
ſo that the poor inhabitants were obi h : 
the mothers with their infants at their h; 4 
with their aged and infirm parents al 
others groaning under loads of houſehol(g 
all lamenting their fate with the moſt any 
The Swedes, ſtood at the barriers with tang 
in their hands while they paſſed, and 0 
were all gone out, entered the town, 4 
all parts of it, which burnt 2000 houſes, w 
fine magazines, and the Popith church, 
men and women, beſides infants, periſh 
flames; but they ſpared the Lutheran and 
churches, with about 80 houſes that har 
Hamburg. Never was greater defolaio 
rait what completed the ruin of this plac 
irging of the plague at the ſame time i 
oiſomuch that the Hamburgers were forced 
tryn preſervation, to thut the gates againf 
aeſſed neighbours, many of whom perilhet 
fad want. The king of Denmark relies 
cx as the neceſſity of the times would 
buiſed them to be ſupplied with mata 
Ting their town. 
ance te buildings at Altena are now better 
regularan thoſe of Hamburg; the ſtreets arel 
town-hou built, wide, and well paved, 
ings ſhew*.ereCted ; and ſeveral other pul 
proving hand: the place is on a flourilnin 
water tide, ſo thThe merchants houſes 4 
doors. The king of Dos unload and dt 
the Danith Eaſt India compuk made ti 
very great importance to the ton, 
was an admirable one; for Altena, by m 
ſituation, diſtributes the India goods when 
town in Denmark could : ſhe ſends lag 
into moſt parts of Germany, and ber 
Hamburgers, who are forced to bu) th 
Dutch. In all theſe points the intereſt 
has been very well conſidered for this 5 
from a noble attention. in their king! 
whatever has been moſt for the iT 
ſubjects. | 2 
Toleration is allowed here, which is den 
burg, to ail Chriſtian ſects, of whom there 5 
a greater variety at Altena than in 4 1 | 
except Amſterdam. The Calvinilts 0 * 
France have handſome churches, built 2 
two ſides of the ſame court. The 
tolerated, are not ſo publicly counten 
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reat trade at the mouth of 
bay of the _—_ the 
| olſtein, 17 miles "eaſt of Renliburg, 
ty 36 ds of Lubeck, and 45 
Hamburg. and ſtands between hills on an 
e ſea, where it forms a lake. It has a good 
well frequented by fhips from Germany, 
Nc. and is populous and wealthy. 

e town and harbour are defended by a caſtle 
phbouring hill. On the right, or eaſt fide 
tle, the ſea waſhes its walls; and on the 
of the bay. there is a delightful country, 
oody. On the left there is a [mall arm 
„and another delicate country adjoining to 
is a garden facing the caſtle, which is the 
whereby Kiel has communication with the 
only to the left of the caſtle there is a row 
leading to a village called Brunſwick. This 


iohz 
wor town of g 


'entin, on A 


d. and conſiſts of a terrace walk, levelled 
foundation of the caſtle, from whence there 
t to parterres full of all ſorts of flowers, 
d with a fountain and wilderneſs ; and this 
her parterres, from whence there 1s a ſmall 
other terrace. It ſuffered very conſiderably 
war between Sweden and Denmark. An 
was eſtabliſhed here by the duke in 16635, 
had many learned profeſſors. 

ded into the new and old towns, of which 
is the largeſt and molt pleaſant, the ſtreets 
ted with rows of trees. The old town, 
ort of peninſula, is fortified by deep ditches ; 
are fine walks of trees on the harbour. 
palace facing the town on the north-ſide, 
In very bad repair. Here are ſeveral con- 
dings, particularly a large church and an 
ich, before the Reformation, was a Fran- 
aſtery. 

wn, the trade is not ſo conſiderable as it 
ume of duke Frederick, who ſent an em- 
Wan 1633, to ſettle a commerce with that 
Put it 15 much enriched by its yearly fair, 
pt tor three weeks after Twelfih-day, and 
by multitudes of all ranks, eſpecially by 
and gentry of the duchies of Sleſwick and 
o mect every evening at a houſe, where 


Pper, which 18 
lums of 
ade of 


$ by an Amſterdam ban 
Much that the man w 
lit at this fair, is 
Jected to 
ar Hamb 
EIS hither to pay their rents, to renew 


o ' 
8 1 out money, &c. by which means 
other times is but inconſiderable, 


generally followed with a 
money are here negotiated; and 


ker upon the Ex- 
ho does not pre- 
» 18 looked upon as a bank- 
puniſhment, - beſides the ſcandal. 
urg looks like a deſert, becauſe 


hich ſtands along the ſea fide, is above 200 


ety of gaming; and very often parties are 


ſums contracted beforehand, as 


| 
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is ſo full, that it is difficult to get lodgings. The old 
town is ſeparated from the new one by a bridge, at 
the end. whereof is a draw-bridge and gate, guarded. 

17. Renſburg is ſituated near 20 miles weſt of Kiel, 
and 32 ſouth-eaſt of Lunden, being near the borders 
of Sleſwick. It is ſmall, but well built, and very ſtrong, 
having modern built fortifications, a capacious moraſs 
on one fide, and a neat old calle, with a round tower, 
on the other. The town is ſurrounded by the river 
Eyder, which forms two ſmall lakes, that abound with 
filh. It is divided into the old and new-town, 

18. Wilſter is a ſmall town on a river of the fame 
name, fx miles from Gluckſtadt. 

19. Itzehoe is a ſmall town on the river Stor, which 
is navigable from thence to the Elbe. The country 
from hence to Hamburg is remarkably pleaſant, and 
exceeding fertile. The town is divided into the old 
and new, the latter of which is extremely well built. 
Here is a Lutheran nunnery for ladies of quality, but 
they do not make vows, or lie under thoſe reſtrictions 
which are cuſtomary in Roman Catholic convents. It 
conſiſts of an abbeſs and 19 other ladies, and has the 
advowſon of ſeveral churches annexed to it. 


To our deſcription of the continent of Denmark, we 
ſhall here add its iflands, which comprehend the prin- 
cipal parts and places in the Daniſh dominions, be- 
cauſe, collectively conſidered, they are the ſeat of regal 
and legiſlative government, contain the metropolis of 
the realm, the general archives of the nation, and are 
the ſources whence flow the chief political, civil, and 
eccleſiaſtical decrees, ſtatutes, &c. They are likewiſe 
ſo abſolutely blended with, and nearly contiguous to, 
the other main parts of the nation, that it would be 
impoſſible to deſcribe Denmark as a kingdom, with- 
out taking them into particular conſideration. But, 
before we enter into a deſcription of theſe parts of the 
Daniſh monarchy, it will be neceſſary to premiſe a 
few obſervations concerning the Baltic. 

This ſea, or rather inland gulf, fituated between 
Denmark, Sweden, Germany, and Ruſſia, receives 
into its boſom ſeveral other gulfs, particularly the 

ulfs of Finland, Bothnia, Livonia, and Dantzick. 
. is remarkable that this ſea, or gulf, neither ebbs 
or flows; and there is always a current from it, that 
ſets through” the Sound into che ocean. It is likewiſe 
8 frozen over three or four months in the 
winter- ſeaſon. | 

ZEALAND, called alſo Zeeland, or Seeland, is the 
moſt extenſive and fertile iſland of the Baltic, and 
the principal part of the kingdom of Denmark. It is 
bounded on the eaſt by the Sound, which divides it 
from Schonen, and on the welt by the Greater Belt, 
which ſeparates it from Funen. The iſlands of Moon, 


| Fallter, and Laland, lie on the ſouth; and on the 


north are the Categate and Schagerack. It is almoſt 

of a round form, being 7o miles in diameter, and 

about 2 in .circumference. The land, in general, 
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abound with game. The coaſt is indented with many 
gulfs, bays, creeks, &c. which are of great com- 
mercial uſe, as they afford many ſecure harbours. 
The ſea vapours render the air thick, but not un— 
wholeſome, as the people here, in general, live to a 
very old age; but they are dull, diſpirited, and in- 
active. Zealand is divided into 26 bailiwicks, called 
herrits, and theſe contain 346 pariſhes, with ſeveral 
conſiderable cities, towns, &. The principal of 
theſe 1s, 

Copenhagen, the capital of the whole kingdom. 
This city takes its name from the commodiouſneſs of 
its port; for the word itſelf ſignifies, The Merchant's 
Port, er Haven. It is ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of 
Zealand, upon a fine bay of the Baltic, near the ſtreiglit 
called the Sound, in 55 deg. 40 min. north lat. and 
12 deg. 56 min. eaſt long. This city was originally a 
mean little village of fiſhermen's huts, which, by the 
aſſiſtance of the biſhops of Roſchild, gradually rofe to 
be a conſiderable town, and at length was declared a city, 
and made the royal feat of the Daniſh ſovereigns. The 
houſes were formerly of wood ; but, in the year 1728, 
almoſt the whole city was reduced to aſhes by fire; 
and ſince that time it has been more ſumptugqully and 
fecurely built of free-ſtone. The then reigning king 
exhauſted immenſe treaſures to erect a ſuperb palace; 
and the town is embelliſhed with elegant houſes, be- 
Jonging to the nobility, and many magnificent 
churches, and other elegant public edifices. 

An ingenious gentleman, who lately took an ac- 


- curate ſurvey of this eity, ſays, ** So few perſons vilit 


this metropolis, or kingdom, from motives of curioſity, 
that they are quite ſurpriſed when I aflure them I 
have no fort of butineſs here, and am only employed 
in the ſearch of knowledge. There is n face of in- 
duſtry or buſineſs here; and Copenhagen, though one 
of the fineſt ports in the world, can boalt of little 
commerce. The public places are filled with officers, 


* either in the Jand or fea ſervice ; and they appear to 


conſtitute three-fourths. of the audience, both at the 
comedy. and. the opera, 
indeed. much too large for. this little kingdom. They 
dan boaſt, it is true, a vaſt extent of dominion; but 
of what importance are the barren and almoſt unin- 
habited: mountains of Norway and Lapland, ſtretching 


to the pole, or the plains of -Iccland, where the in- 
habitants are yet, and will probably ever remain, in 


the moſt profound barbariſm? Their dominions in 
Holſtein are by far the moſt rich, and ſurniſh a large 
part of the royal revenue. There needs, indeed, no 
ſtronger proof, of the poverty of the kingdom, than 
the ſcarcity of ſpecie. I. have ſeen no gold, and 
hardly any ſilver. They pay every thing in paper; 
and if you loſe a ſingle dollar at the card-table, or the 
billiard-table, it is given in a bill.” The excellency 


of the harbour is owing to the iſland of Amack, 
which breaks off the, wazes, and ſhelters it from the 
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is low, and very fertile; and its woods, foreſts, &c. 
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ſurge. of the ſea. Here ſtands the af inhabited 
3 the caſtle, and the mint, v1 WP" this 
houſes, known by the name of the Neu barley, 
„The whole city of Copenhagen is . hares. 
in circumference. It lies very low; but | pſes neat ; 
riſing ground within about half x league is land 
two or three little hills that cover it on the C 3 
from whence the city may eaſily be boah 1 
has a very regular citade} on the nor = 
weſt, built on the ſhore, with ſeveral fe This * 
with ravelins of earth, well ſtored with ndſome t 
paliſaded. The other ſides are of nll © pion 
acceſs, by reaſon of marſhes. Thete ar; H elt yt 
baſtions, with ravelins before the curtaing, y a 1 5 
from the citadel to the ſouth part, and conti 0 "Ik 3 
the arm of the fea, which ſcparates 722 4 cum, 1 
Amack. A circuit of fortifications, conſſh = fu 
royal baſtions, and a ravelin, encloſes aten u 
the port, and fleet, and faces the tolbooth, «Pls 1 
houſe battery, which fecures the entry into ange F . 
Theſe fortifications make the city of a KC _ 
The houſes, which are not above 7000inq Ent; 
not take up above half the ground encloſe, t' 
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only can paſs at a time; and this entrance medals ot 
every night with a ſtrong boom. The e, and ch. 
ſide, and a good block-houſe, well fun; proper 
cannon, on the other, command the m pduan; am 
Within this haven rides the royal naw, Mi all te 
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and is laid over the water in ſuch a mann 
the ſhips may be viewed near at hand, 
commodiouſly as if they lay on dry land, 
bour is capacious enough to hold 500 
neither the wind or the enemy can do thet 
miſchief, The road without is very gl 
being fenced from the ſea with 3 large 
on the points of which are always two bo 
to direct all ſhips that come im ot go dl, 
no tides to fear, and. there is always a lu 
of water. Sometimes, indeed, according 
blows in. or out of the Baltic, ther 
but it is neither frequent or dangerots. | 
AMack. lies eait from the city of ch 
the other fide of the haven, and 180 * 
of Copenhagen. It is almoſt of al 2 
was chiefly peopled by Hellas J 
Margaret, ducheſs of, Savoy, 5 d 


Low Countries, at the deſite OY p 
married her niece, ſiſter to Char 1 F 6 
Germany. He wiſhed: that. h ' le cham] 
pulſe, and other garden-ſtul, fi \ ih weighin 


none knew ſo well how to CU them, 
Half the iſland was granted {0 Tie... 
this day. the name of Hollandelly ge Sol ſilyer 
the Dutch faſhions, and, ſupp} qthe 
milk, butter, and cheeſe. 
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nhabited by Danes. Belides pulſe, and other 
ich this iſland produces, here is alſo plenty 
| barley, aud oats. It alſo produces abun- 
bares. The inhabitants are induſtrious, and 
Gs neat and cleanly. 

s illand is a place which approaches nearer to 
e of a circus than a ſquare. Each fide is 
only one ſingle palace; and in the centre 1s 
tian ſtatue, in bronze, of king Frederick the 
This place has a good effect, and is much 
\dſfome than the Place des Victoires at Paris. 
da fine collection of paintings in one of theſe 
and a very curious private muſeum in another. 
mcateſt curioſities, natural and artificial, both 
ty and intrinſic value, are preſerved in the 
uſeum, in eight chambers, erected over the 
brary, The chambers, or apartments, are 
d well furniſhed. One of theſe rooms 1s 
taken. up with medals, antique and modern, 
xt being kept by themſelves, and very judi- 
ranged ; and in a ſeparate caſe are contained 
Jans, and other counterfeit medals, which, 
nanſhip, ſo nearly reſemble the true Grecian 


an antiquities, that a good judge can ſcarcely 
ua them from originals. The ſeries of the 


medals of European nations are abſolutely 
e, and thoſe of each nation kept diſtinct. 
Is proper to obſerve, by way of explanation, 
Faduan, amongit medaliſts, S a modern medal 
1th all the marks and characters of antiquity, 
Ime is taken from a famous Italian painter, 
e Paduan, from Padua, the place of his birth, 
cceeded ſo well in the cheat, that the beſt 
re at a loſs to-diltinguith his medals from thoſe 
we rcally antique. 
ng the natural rarities preſerved in the cham- 
e of the moſt remarkable is a petrified child. 
= of the mother's belly at Sens, in Cham- 
e year 1582, after having lain there be- 
and 30 years ; and that it is a human foetus, 
aruteial, is evident beyond all diſpute. Its 
buldders, and belly, are of a whitith colour 
| why reſemble alabaſter ; the back and Joins 
4 brown and harder ; but, from the hips 
3 I of a red colour, and as hard as per- 
= „ exactly reſembling the hard ſort 
. re in the bladder. This foetus, after 
. 925 2 Nr mother, was firſt carried to 
= I mM to a jeweller of Venice, who 
| 1 or about 201. ſterling; of whom 
Werk, fo. 8 by Frederick III. king 
3 ee and added to this' collection. 
ch weights wy to be feen two elephants: 
IS 50 n hundred and fifty pounds, 
6 file OL A [tone quarry in Saxony. 
| collection of curioſiti q e f. 
bs of filver on les there are ſeveral 
666, one 2 „dug out of the mines of Nor- 
| which weighs 460 pounds, and 


is valued at 5900 crowns. Another piece, ſomewhat 
Tels, is valued at more than go; both being fo rich, 
that they are reckoned to contain at leaſt three parts 
filven They are compoſed of a whitiſh ſtone, the 
cracks or cavities whereof ſeem to be filled with pure 
virgin ſilver, which, in ſome places, lies in broad flat 
plates, and in others like pieces of fine filver Jace. 
But what is moſt admired in theſe pieces of ore, are 
the threads, or branches of ſilver, which ſhoot out an 
inch or two beyond the ſurface of the ſtone, appear- 
ing in the form of ſmall ſhrubs or buſhes. Several 
other rarities of this kind are to be ſeen among the 
ſilver ores preſerved in this muſeum: Here are alſo 
ſeveral large pieces of amber, ſome weighing 40 or 50 
ounces ; which, upon opening the ditches about Co- 
penhagen, when they fortified the- city, were found 
{ticking to the ſides of old trees that were buried there, 
like the gum on the plum-trees in our gardens. 

Fn the ſame chamber are a great many large branches: 
of white and red coral, and one of black; likwife a pair 
of ſtag's horns growing out of a piece of wood in a ſur- 
priſing manner. Here is a human thigh bone three 
teet three inches long; and two very large ſcollop 
ſhells, holding about three gallons each, and weighing. 
224 pounds apiece, Theſe were brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies; and, it is ſaid, the fiſh they belong to is 
of fuch ſtrength, that if a man happens to get his arm 
or leg between the ſhells when they open, it claps them 
together ſo forcibly as to cut the limb clear off. 

In this collection a piece of marble is preſerved, 
which the Lutherans reckon a very valuable curioſity, 
the natural veins of the ſtone running in ſuch a manner 
as to repreſent the exact figure of a crucihx. Some,. 
indeed, have ſuſpected the repreſentation to have been 
by art; but, upon the niceſt examination, it appears 
to be entirely the work of nature. a 

Among fie artificial curioſities there is a ſkeleton 
made of ivory, two feet {ix inches high, in imitation 
of a human one; and it is ſo nicely forined and put to- 
gether, that it may be eaſily taken for a natural one. 
There are likewiſe two crucifixes of ivory, and the. 
whole hiſtory of our Saviour's paſſion, beautifully ex- 
preſſed in a piece of carved work. A ſmall man of 
war in 1vory, With ſilver guns, is a curioſity much ad- 
mired ; as is alſo a watch made of ivory, with all its 
wheels and movements. Beſides theſe, there are many 
other curioſities in ivory, ebony, box, amber, and other 
materials, which are kept for the ſake of their elegant 
workmanſhip. There is likewiſe a common cherry-- 
ſtone, on the ſurface of which are engraved 220 heads, 
but their ſmallneſs makes them appear imperfect and 
confuſed. 

In this royal repoſitory are fix golden ſepulchral 
urns, which were found in the iſland of Fuen in 1683, 
by a peaſant, as he was ploughing his land, and con- 
tained each of them ſome athes of a greyiſh colour. 


The largeſt of them weighs two ounces and: a half, 
and the others two ounces and à dram. They are ex- 


tremely 
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tremely thin, and each has three rings of gold about 
its neck, with ſeveral circles carved upon the outſide of 
the urn, having one common centre. This diſcovery 
confirms the accounts given by various writers, that it 
was an ancient cuſtom among the northern nations to 
burn their dead, and then bury their collected aſhes 
in golden urns. There is another ſepulchral urn of 
cryital, of a conical figure, which has alſo a golden 
ring about it, and was found near Bergen in Norway. 
There are likewiſe in this collection ſeveral veſſels 
of different ſizes, ſome of glaſs, and others of earth, 
which are called Jachrymal urns, or Jachrymatories, 
being uſed by the ancient Romans to catch the tears 
of weeping friends, which were afterwards mixed with 
the aſhes of the deceaſed. | 
We ſhall cloſe our account of this celebrated mu- 
ſeum with a deſcription of the Daniſh and Oldenburg 
horns, two curiolities which are greatly admired, 
The Daniſh horn is of pure gold, weighs an hundred 
.and two ounces and a half, is two feet nine inches 
long, and holds about two quarts of wine meaſure. 
This horn was accidentally diſcovered in the year 
2639, by a country girl, in the dioceſe of Ripen, in 
Jutland, and is undoubtedly a piece of great antiquity, 
by the figures carved on the outſides, which ſeem to 
be hieroglyphics, &c. It is likely that ſome of theſe 
figures were deſigned to repreſent their deities ; and 
the horn was probably uſed in ſacrifices, as among the 
ancient Aſſyrians, and other nations, who upon ſuch 
ſolemnities, made a great noiſe with horns and trum- 
pets, and uſed them to drink out of at their ſolemn 
entertainments.— The Oldenburg horn is of pure filver, 
gilt with gold, weighs about four pounds, and is cu- 
riouſly enamelled with green and purple colours. 
The Danith antiquarics relate many fabulous ſtories 
of this horn, which are not worth repeating ; and as 
to what they ſay of its being given to Otho, earl of 
Oldenburg, in the year 982, it is plain it cannot be 
of that date, for the figures and characters on the 
outſide are modern ; which, however, with the ena- 
melling, and other ornaments, are of excellent 
workmanſhip, and make it a very fine and valuable 
curioſity. | 
An 1ngenious traveller, in his deſcription of the 
palace of Roſenburg, in this itfland, ſays, it was con- 
ſtructed by our famous Inigo Jones, and ſtands in the 
middle of a large garden. It is ſmall, and at preſent 
very little uſed by the king, or royal family. There is 
an air of antiquity in all the apartments, tapeſtry, and 
furniture, Which is not diſpleaſing, and impretlies with 
reſpect. The grand ſala, or dining-room in particu- 
lar, is in this ſtyle. The hangings, which are not ill 
executed, repreſent the various actions by ſea and land, 
which diverſified the ancient laws between the Swedes 
and Dates, who ſeem always to have had the ſame 
rivalthip and animoſity which the French and Engliſh 
are diſtinguiſhed for, and which, it is probable, they 
will ever, in ſome degree, retain, At one end of this 


1 


| grand apartment are three ſi 
who ſeem, by the ferocity 
pearance, deſigned to chara 
in which they were caſt. 
full of curious rarities, 
of Denmark have ſucceſſive! 
Many of them 
others only preſerved from ſome eren 
connected with them. 
on which Chriſtian IV. 
entry into Copenhagen, 
diamonds, and other precious ſtones; and f 
are of ſtones enriched with jewels, 
the king, and a light helmet on the ſame . 
are likewiſe covered with pearls. They preſen 
wiſe, with great care, a handkerchief of this 
dyed with his blood from a wound which 
ceived by a ball, that deprived him of an al 
man who accompanied us ſhewed me, with ex 
in his countenance, a {word of Charles XII g 
It is juſt ſuch a ſword as ſuch 2 mona 
be ſuppoſed to have uſed, and would well be: 
It, indeed, evinces his fad 
vigorous frame of body, by its ſize and we 
blade is at leaſt four feet long, and both the 
garde are entirely compoled of braſs. 

The gardens of this place conſtitute one & 
chief diverſions of this city, as they are alway 
and on feſtivals cr Sundays crowded with cony 
They are large, but not laid out with tate, ca 
with any productions of art, one itatue oniy eng 
of Hercules vanquiſhing the Nemzan lion, | 
ſtands under a portico, raiſed to defend it from 
clemency of the weather. Ihis is of Tala! 
manſhip; and the artiſt has found means iv @ 
great anatomical {kill and beauty in the attituc 
muſcles of the hero, who, by an extract 
tion of ſtrength, forces open, and breaks tle 
his adverſary. ; | 

The other principal buildings of Co 
the king's muſe, or ſtables, the 2 
opera-houſe, the military ſchool, the royal 
which contains above 40,000 
nuſcripts, in various languages, 
With reſpect to the latter, it mu 

rior to the reign of Chriſtian J. 
belt kings that ever ruled the * 
may be deemed the Alfred of Den%! 
nobility and gentry, 
learning in their ow | 
ceſſity of ſending their childre 
German univerſities and co 
remedy this great 1ncQnvenience 
and obtained leave of, the pope, 
ſeminary of learning in his own. 
univerſity of Copenhagen 
the year 1475, But neit 
and patriotic monarch, or even . a 
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is laudable 
12 very intelligent gentleman, who re- 


17 is City, ſays, ; 
3 t 3 of ſtudents in the 
u of Copenhagen who were entered upon 
ments Which were made by former kings, 
Al the neceſſaries of life were very cheap, and 
heir young men could live decently upon what 
lowed them; but now, as all theſe neceffaries are 
much dearer, and as few of thoſe ſtudents 
y private fortune, many of them are in the 
miſery. I have met with ſeveral young men 
y parts, in the univerſity, which might make 
Nerable figure in the world; but ſince the new 
nobility bear the ſway here, ignorance and im- 
e, as coming the nearelt to their own character, 
arded ; whilſt real merit, modeſty, and decency, 
ated with the greateſt contempt. Some time 
the king had a French comedy eſtabliſhed at 
agen, to the ſight of which every decent perſon 
mitted gratis: but I was really aſtoniſhed to fee 
four young men of genius refuſed admittance 
comedy becauſe they were ſtudents in the uni- 
though they were very decently drefled, and 
Iicited to be admitted into the galleries; while 
places were filled with valets de chambre, and 
df that claſs. No claſs of people are held in 
ntempt, in this country, than the ſtudents of 
erſity. What encouragement, then, have men 

us to ſtudy and cultivate the ſciences?“ 
ur is ſituated about 20 miles north of Copen- 
on a neck or ſtreight of the ſea, called the 
and ſurrounded by walls. The caſtle of Cro- 
which defends Elſineur, and the caſtle of 
irg, on the oppoſite ſhore, command the com- 
{ the Baltic; for between theſe two forts all 
bat trade into that ſea muſt paſs; fo that this 
Is molt frequented of any in Europe, that of 
r excepted. The caſtle of Cronenburg was 
| Frederick IT. of free-ſtone, brought from 
1 Every ſhip that paſſes this ſtreight mult 
. roo, and come to the town to 
de veſſel 38 * Kok 2 wh 8 
. arg , 1neur was ſurrounded 
with U elgn o Chriſtian I V. and peopled 
1 ae but alſo with citizens from ſeve- 
kin of & ſuffered very much when Charles 
It 44 Fa 24 a beſieged Cronenburg in 
"pas ap y him, but reſtored to the 
ire es p . openhagen in 1660. This 
bowoh hi ot tne celebrated John Iſaac Pon- 
b was d * were of Haerlam in Hol- 
octor of phyſlic, profeſſor in the uni- 

udewyck, and hiſtoriograph 5 

eee riographer to the king 

urg caſtle Province of Gelderland. 
on the ſpot wht. * 580 paccs diſtant from 
ug. It is 3 ood formerly the fortreſs 
upon oaken piles, faſtened 
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endeavours with a proper degree | with hewn ſtones; and fo ſolid, that it ſupports the 


fury of the tide, which ſometimes beats againſt it moſt 
violently, without damaging it in the leaſt. It makes 
a large ſquare count, and was adorned with fine ſtatnes ; 
the apartments alſo being very ſplendid. The pipes 
of the ciſtern, which ſupplied the garriſon with water, 
and the locks of the doors, were all of fine ſilver, be- 
fore it was plundered by the Swedes. It has four little 
towers at each corner, covered with copper : but the 
caſtle, with the chapel, ſteeple, and ornaments of it, 
are all going to decay. It has a ditch towards the 
ſea, ſurrounded with another ditch ; and the land fide 
is ſecured by five baſtions, and a half baſtion. They 
have five cannons upen them : but the baſtion that 
{ecures the paſſage of the Sound has but two cannons, 
36 pounders each; and 11 more of ſinaller ſize. The 
rampart is vaulted with free- ſtone. Frederick II. who 
built this caſtle, ſpent none but his own money in 
the building of it; and declared, that if he knew 
there was one fingle ſtone in it that coſt his people a 
farthing, he would have it removed. The unfortu- 
nate queen Caroline Matilda was confined in this 
caſtle. 

There is a little hunting-ſeat, or palace, about a 
quarter of a mile from Eliineur, to which the king 
reſorts, for a few hours, in fummer. There is no- 
thing worthy of obſervation in the ſtructure itſelf ; but 
from the roof the proſpect is enchanting, as it com- 
mands the town of Eltineur, the caſtle of Cronen- 
burg, the Sound, and the coaſt of Sweden, for a con- 
ſiderable way. 

Oppoſite Elſineur, lies the iſland of Hukx, or 
Ween, remarkable only for the caſtle of Uraniburg, 
built by the famous Tycho Brahe. King Frederick 1 
had given him that iſland for his life, that he might 
build an obſervatory there, with other buildings pro- 
per for his purpoſe. The king gave him alſo a pen- 
ſion of 2000 golden crowns, a conſiderable fief in Nor- 
way, and a prebend in the church of Roſchild. This 
iſland was perfectly well ſuited to Tycho Brahe's de- 
ſign; for it is properly a hill, which riſes in the middle 
of the ſea, the top of which is flat and ſmooth, and 
commands a proſpect all over the coaſt of Schonen, 
and the neighbouring country, affording thus a very ex- 
tenſive horizon. Add to this, that the iky is here 
generally clear, there ſeldom ariſing any togs. Tycho 
Brahe laid, towards the middle of the 1iiland, the et 
dation of his caſtle, which he named Uraniburg, that 
is to ſay, the Town of Heaven; and finiſhed it in 
four years time. From the diſpoſition and conve- 
nience of the apartments, together with the engines 
and inſtruments for obſervations it contained, it was 
looked upon as a building that had not its equal in the 
world. In the neighbourhood of it were lodgings for 


workmen of all kinds, maintained at the expence of 

the maſter; a printing-houſe, a paper-mill, forges for 

making of inſtruments, laboratories for chvymical ex- 

periments, &c. 
6 F 


Four years after he built, in the 
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ſouth part of the iſland, another houſe, which he called 
Stelburg, that is, Starburg; there he kept ſeveral in- 
ſtruments, and lodged ſome ſtudents and ſervants, who 
But Ura- 
niburg is now gone to decay; and the illand of Huen 
belongs now to _—_ 

The chair in which Tycho Brahe uſed to fit, to 
make his aſtronomical obſervations, is ſtill preferved 
in the royal muſeum, and held, by the Danes, in the 
higheſt veneration. © Thus,“ ſays a judicious tra- 
veller, in a letter to a friend, © it ever happens! I need 
not remind you that the aſtronomer himſelf was driven 


from his native country by faction and malevolence ;, 


or that he died at Prague, in the court, and under 
the protection, of the emperor Rodolphus, who ſhel- 
tered this illuſtrious fugitive, and afforded him an 
aſylum.” 

Frederickſburg is a ſmall town, twenty miles diſtant 
from Copenhagen to the north-weſt, and eighteen from 
Elſineur to the ſouth-weſt. It is conſiderable only 
by the ſtately caſtle and royal palace which ſtands near 
it. That caſtle was formerly but a ſmall ſeat belonging 
to a private gentleman. King Frederick II. being 
charmed with its ſituation, bought it of him, and began 
to enlarge it. His ſon, Chriſtian LV. finiſhed it. This 
is the Verſailles of Denmark. The houſe is built on 
piles in a lake. The body of the caſtle conſiſts of a 
very fair front, with two great wings. The chapel is 
well adorned, and covered with gilt copper. It has 
twelve ſilver ſtatues of the apoſtles; and all the locks, 
bolts, &c. were ſilver, till it was plundered by the 
Swedes. The hall is adorned with paintings, and has 
the pictures of ſeveral of the kings of Denmark, and of 


the royal family, as large as the liſe; and a frame of 


aintings, which repreſent the ſea and land battles of 
the kings of Denmark. It is hung with rich tapeſtry 
of mohair, repreſenting the actions and battles of 
Chriſtian IV. There is a gallery which leads from the 
caſtle to the hall of audience, adorned with pictures, 


molt of which were bought in Italy. Here is a park 


about nine miles long, of a proportionable breadth, and 
interſperſed with pools and fiſh ponds, with a mixture 
of green plods, hillocks, and ſmall vallies. It was 
ftocked with fallow-deer from England. There is a 
pretty flower garden behind the caſtle, in the very lake; 
in which, though it is exceeding deep, they have built 
a kind of terrace on piles that colt an hundred thouſand 
Crowns. 


The town of Roſchild, or Roſkild, lies at the bot— 


tom of the bay of Ifefiord, and is eighteen miles diſtant 


{rom Copenhagen to the welt. It was formerly the 
capital of Denmark, when the king reſided there; but 
ſince they have choſen Copenhagen for their reſidence, 
it has dwindled greatly in point of importance, and 1s 
much decayed with reſpect to wealth and commerce. 
(3! wwenty-leven churches, which formerly embelliſhed 
this town, only two are now ſtanding. It continues, 
however, to be the burial-place of the royal family. 
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ted her reſentment in ſuch a manner, that he ju 
verely for his ſarcaſm ; for he was ta 1 
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Among the monuments of the Daniſh 6... 
of which, are extremely magnificent Nang | 
mardle pillar, erected by queen Man $2 be 
to the whetſtone ſent her by Albert, Fin „ 
ſharpen her needles, in deri ſion to her . Bl 
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Here is a convent of Lutheran nuns belgp 


belt families; but they are not oblipeg to mx þ, ane 
particular habit, or to be reſtricted by tte you trade 
in convents; but are permitted, if they think y 1s 
to quit the convent, and marry, In 10580 NS in 
mous treaty ol peace was here concluded by ghly 
Denmark and Sweden. The univerſity i; 0 pd arc 
clining condition; and, indeed, the whole m wen: 
hibits evicent marks of poverty and decay, hardc 
Sora is ſituated on the banks of a lake, a Fro 
centre of Zealand, was formerly the ſeat 1 begar 
abbey, and has many pleaſant fields and forelhy and, 
To this place the academy of Frederickſbug | [ma 
moved, and the foundations of the univerly Itle g 
augmented by Chriſtian IV. Charles Guians the | 
of Sweden, was educated here, and retainel] rom ' 
veneration for the place, that when he imat be due 
land, he would not ſuffer his ſoldiers to enter th illane 
But the revenues of this ſeminary have bent bout 1 
to the crown of Denmark, and the whole 8 Jear 1, 
decay. Abſalom, archbiſhop of Lunden, oncel L by J 
here an eſtabliſhment for the maintenance @ Pher, 
who ſhould write the hiſtory of Denmark; a archb 
foundation we owe the hiſtory written by the cl this t. 
Saxo Grammaticus. be wel 
Leſſer 
3 mile 
many 
Fux EN is the next iſland to that of Zeala 5 
ſcale of importance, among the ſeveral pv * 
form the Daniſh kingdom, It 1s bounded | 3 
Greater Belt on the eaſt, by the Leſſer * 1 
weſt, by the Baltic on the ſouth, and by ah N A 
nel, which ſeparates it from the iſland of ; nk 
the north. It is about 35 mites from any "iy Pla 
49 from north to ſouth, The count!y 1 . 0 
agrecable, being finely diverſified with pee 9 8 
ſhady woods, pleaſant groves, fruitful fields, 
y 1 >. . lim 
tures, &c. "The ſoil is good, wel 2 rer 
affords a great deal of grain, not on 190 {A Eid 
ſumption, but exportation, Great quand Geng im 
cattle, horſes, hogs, &c. are bred 5 * Leaf 
is an appendage to the eldeſt ſons 0 el Its 
Denmark, and is deemed one of the ** In hene. 
ments belonging to e r ben BB 
arriſoned towns, and 204 viilag ' - deed Wd þ or 8 


ſiderable places, and the only ones, 
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lee, the capital of the iſland, ſtands about its 
and is a capacious, well-built, pleaſant town, 
lde kings once reſided, and the allembly of the 
met before the crown became hereditary, and 
wereign abſolute, In a church here, which 1s 
ied to St. Canute, the body of that prince was 
near a century and a half ago. It was depoſited 
copper coffin, gilt, and adorned with precious 
The moſt particular circumſtance relative to 
wn, at preſent, is, that the inhabitants brew the 
er in the whole kingdom. 
the narrower part of the Greater Belt, between 
| and Zealand, lies Nyburg. This place has 
trade, the harbour is good, and the adjacent 
is fertile. The damages done to the forti- 
as in the late wars. with Sweden, are not yet 
phly repaired, Embarkations for the iſland of 
bd are made at this town. 
wenborg is an agreeable town, with a commo- 
harbour, ſituate on the ſouth-ealt part of the 
From hence Charles Guſtavus, in the year 
began his march, over the ice, to the iſlands of 
land, Zealand, and Fallter. 
| ſmall town of Woburg, or Foburg, is ſituate 
tle gulf on the ſouthern coaſt of Funen, over- 
the iſland of Arroe, and is about 10 miles 
ſrom Schwenborg to the welt. 
be duchy of Ste{wick, on the fouth-weſt coaſt 
illand, over-againſt Haderſleben, lies Aſſens. 
bout 11 miles diſtant from Odenſee to the ſouth. 
year 1535 the army of king Chriſtian III. com- 
by John Rantzaw, routed that commanded b 
pier, cart of Oldenburg, and killed Guſtavus 
archbiſhop of Upſal. Rantzaw afterwards 
| this town with the ground. 
Ihe weſtern ſhore of the iſland, lies Middlefar, 
Lelſer Belt, hence alfo called Middlefar-Sound. 
[7 mites diſtant from Aſſens to the north-weſt, 
re DP Odenſee towards the ſouth-weſt. 
matt, n p | . 
Ede e be 
from this illand to Colding in Jutland; the 
. being broader here than the Thames is at 
Wop as 13th of January 1658, Charles 
. 18 ok Sweden, led his army over the 
place, routed the Daniſh forces that op- 


| 5 
| Ty mace himſelf maſter of the whole 
il en. | | 


| - —ů 


1 Fo te north-eaſt of Laland, from 
* 1 mA Jy a narrow ltreight, This iſland 
beat re, and the iiland of Moon on 
pp 1 5 N length, and eight in 

| hence 10 1 ut; and much corn is 
Wy. lis ce enburg, and other parts of 
I Sun imo two bailiwicks; that of 
Jvc-Hertit; and that of the north, 
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or Norre-Herrit, It has ſeveral towns; among which 
the chief are Nycoping, on the weſtern coaſt of the 
ifland, of which it is the capital. It is one of the 
moſt pleaſant and well-built towns in the whole king- 
dom, and ſtyled, by Dr. Heylin, the Naples of Den- 
mark. It has a ſtrong caſtle, and a well frequented 
harbour. Stubcoping, in Latin, Stubcopia, ſeated on 
the north coaſt, is a place of ſome trade, being the 
uſual paſſage from Zealand into Germany. 


— 


ARROE is fituated near the coaſt of Funen, being 
eight miles in length, and two in breadth. It is ex- 
tremely fruitful in corn, and abounds in aniſeed, with 
which the inhabitants give a flavour to their bread, 
and ſeaſon their meat. In this iſland are plenty of 
horſes and black cattle; and ſome woods, in which 
are abundance of hares. The whole ifland has but 
three pariſhes, the moſt conliderable of which is 
Kopin, or Kioping. The town belonging to it 
ſtands on the ſouthernmoſt part of the iſland, and 
bears the ſame name as the pariſh. It has a trade 
on account of its port, and is ſituated at the bottom 


of the bay. 


1 


— — 


and to the ſouthward of Zealand, from which it is 
ſeparated by a narrow ſtreight, called Grone Sound. 
From its lowneſs, or flatneſs, it has the appellation 
of Laland, or Lowland. It is near 40 miles in 
length, and about 20 in breadth, where wideſt. The 
ſoil is very fertile; ſo that Copenhagen is ſupplied 
from hence with great quantities of corn, beſides what 
the. Dutch traders are furniſhed with for exportation. 
This iſtand is divided into five diftricts, or bailiwicks, 
is the ſeat of a governor, and has ſeveral ſmall iflands 
ſubject to its juriſdiction. It contains various pleaſant 
little villages and hamlets, and a few ſeats belonging 
to the nobleſſe, excluſive of four towns, Naſcow, 
Saxcoping, Levenſcoping, and Nyſted. 

Nalcow, or Naxkow, the capital, is 39 miles {onth- 
weſt from Copenhagen, and has a commodious har- 
bour for trade. The fiſhery. is of ſome conſequence, 
and the circumjacent country is rich in meadow and 
paſture lands. 

— AL 


Moon lies to the ſouth-eaſt of Zealand, and to 
| the north-eaſt of Falſter. It is about 20 miles long, 
eight broad, and full of high chalky hills. Here is 
ſome paſture ground, but very little corn land. It 
was formerly part of the Daniſh admiral's allowance, 
as being the firſt place for him to relide in, There 
are in this iſland ſeveral villages, large pariſhes, and 
a conſiderable city, called Stege, or Stekoe, which 
lies on the north of the iſland, on a little rivulet, that 


a mile lower falls into the ſtreight called Grone 
Sound. 


. 


LALAND- is fituated on the eaſtward of Langeland, 
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Sound. This city made a brave defence againſt the | 
Lubeckers in the year 1510, and forced them to re- 
treat: and the valour of the inhabitants of the whole 
illand was ſignalized in 1659, when they defended 
themſelves better againſt the Swedes than the larger 
1:iands had done. ä 


— 


LANGEEAND is 22 miles long, and eight broad, 
is ſituated on the Greater Belt, to the ſouthward 
of Funen. This itland abounds with wheat, rye, 
and barley, of which the natives export great quan- 
tities. It is divided into 16 pariſhes; and Rutco- 
ping, on its weſtern coaſt, is the moſt conſiderable town, 
being defended by the fort of Traneker, which is 
always furniſhed with a ſtrong garriſon. 


—̃ — 


FEMEREN lies near the coaſt of Holſtein, from 
whence it is ſeparated by a ſtreight which is not above 
two miles broad, and is called Der Femmer Sundt, 
i. e. the Streights of Femeren. "Though it is but a 
{mall ſpot of ground, yet it has always been looked 
upon as one of the keys of Denmark, with regard to 
the empire. 
afraid of the Germans becoming malters of this iſland, 
than of their over-running Jutland, which cauſed him 


to fortify all the old caſtles, and put ſtrong garriſons | 


in every place of importance here. This ifland is 
extremely fruitful in corn and paſtures, and yet has 
but two pariſhes, namely, Borg and Peterſdorp. 
There is a fort at the place where people land 
from Holſtein, called Fethfchans, that is, the Fort of 
the Paſſage. 


— — — —— 


BoRNHOLM, anciently called Boringia, is ſaid to 
have been dilcovered by 8 the ſon of a prince 
of Jutland. It is the remoteſt and moſt eaſterly of 
all the iflands belonging to the king of Denmark, 
being about 75 miles diſtant from Zealand to the 
eaſt, and not above 15 from the neareſt coaſt of Scho- 
nen to the ſouth-eaſt. It is about 18 miles long, 
from north-welt to ſouth- eaſt; and about 10 in breadth, 
from ſouth-welt to north-eaſt, Bornholm is a place 
of great importance for its ſituation and fruitfulneſs, 
and belonging once to the archbiſhop of Lunden; but 
king Chriſtian II. took poſſeſſion of it in the year 
1524, as being abſolutely neceſſary for the fleet he 
was preparing againſt Sweden; which uſurpation 
George Seſteburg. who was then archbiſhop, oppoſed 
with all his power, but in vain ; for he was forced 
afterwards to fly into Germany, to avoid the effects 
of the king's diſpleaſure, The Swedes have fre- 
quently laid this iſland waſte; and in the war with 
Frederick II. they made themſelves maſters of it, 
and deſigned to keep it; but they were obliged to 


Therefore king Chriſtian I'V. was more | 


reſtore it by the treaty of Copenhagen, concluded | contained 21 or 22 PAarunes, 4 


1 
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May'27th, 1660. The moſt conſiderable l. 


Sand wyck, on the northern coaſt; at 


ſouth-weſtern; Nex, on the eaſtern; 1080 


to the north of Nex, on the ſame coaſt: delt 
here are ſeveral villages, "MY 


— — 


Many little iſlands ſurronnd the above-men 
more conſiderable ones; but they are 9 
bited, or of fo little importance, as not to de th 
worthy of notice by travellers, or of mention 
graphers. Some others are contiguous to then 
belong to the other provinces of Denmatk; þ 
conſiderable of which are Samſoe and Lela. 
coalt of Jutland. | 

SAMSOE, or SAMSOI, is in the Baltic cio 
from the coaſt of Jutland. It is near nine 
* three in breadth, fruitful, healthy, al 
1ant. 
LESssAw belongs to the dioceſe of Azbur, g 
to which it les, at about the diſtance of 12 mig 
the ſhore. It is ſurrounded by fand-hills, 
two places where ſhips may ride ſafely a4 
on the north and caſt ſides, and contains tht 
villages. 


Appertaining and contiguous to the duchyd 
wick, are the following iſlands, viz. 

1. Rom, which is, in length ſeven, and int 
four miles, contains ſeveral ſmall hamlets, 1 
1500 inhabitants. Towards the eaſtern pars 
turage for cattle is excellent; and on the well 
of the iſland are ſeveral harbours, in wait 
veſſels may ride in ſafety. 

The greateſt part of Manoe, formerly a col 
iſland, has been ſwallowed up by the ſea 

2. SYLT, ſituated to the northward of Fa 
is of a triangular form, the longeſt ſide beg 
14 miles in length. It is ſandy, barrel, and 
pitable; and the people, who ate a hag 
race, are annually engaged in the whale ha 
the coaſts of Iceland, Greenland, and Spit 
Earthen urns, containing human bones * 
have been found in the hills of this ihn 
further evinces that the ancient inbabiat 
their dead. be bi 

g. NoKTHSTRAND lies oppoſite t9 1 ; 
and town of Huſum, and was, it 15 "Wig 
from the continent by a violent . 1 
came an ifland it was about 12 wy * 
broad, in ſome places, and in others 7 
very fruitful, and produced abuncance | L 
the inundations we ſhall mention 75 1 
alſo very fat paſtures, where they : 0 Hud 
cattle; and they uſed to ſend dal 1 het 
other places, a prodigious number | 


'ties 0 
ducks, and geeſe, and great 12455 jo 
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but it has ſuffered prodigiouſly at ag times 
” ndations- In the year 1300 the ſitiſe city 
. with ſeveral churches and villages, were 
| 1 by the waves, which drowned alſo great 
edle, as well as cattle. 
1 ſuch iotent ſtorm here, that 
535 there aroſe ſuch a vio , 
* to others, 1900 perſons periſhed in the 
The next year another ſtorm damaged the 
ery much. From 1612 to 1618, there hap- 
fery year ſuch inundations, as occalivned pro- 
lolſes, and put the inhabitants to very great 
>: and particularly in 1615, when 300 perſons 
in the waves. They were afterwards tree for 
bars, and had time to repair their banks and 
but all their care and precautions proved in- 
| againſt the ſtorm that happened Ocober the 
634. At ten of the clock at night the whole 
Ly under water, above 6000 perſons were 
d, and, of all the inhabitants, there were 
1500 that faved their lives. The churches, 
Rood on the riſing grounds, held out the ſtorm 
but fell down aiterwards ; and 28 windmills 
ried away by the waves. The loſs of cattle 
orts was reckoned to amount to 50,000 heads; 
dykes were broke in 44 different places. The 
land continued thus overflowed, except a {mall 
ground which {ſtood higher than the reit. Since 
e the inhabitants have laboured, with the 
of ſome Dutchmen, to regain part of the 
y had loſt. | 
Rox, or Amroen, is a ſmall iſland to the north- 
Northſtrand, from which it is about ſeven 
ant. It is in the form of a creſcent, and is 
nliderable for its oyſter fiſhery. 
DBA, or Fochr, lies towards the north-eaſt of 
and nearer the coaſt of Sleſwick, between 
and and Sylt. It belongs to the prefectorſnip 
er, and is of an oval figure, about ſix miles 
b, and four in breadth. It abounds in cattle 
n, has about 4200 inhabitants, and ſeveral 
The inhabitants (till preſerve the language, 
„ and dreſs of the ancient Friſons, though 
them ſpeak the dialect of Lower Saxony. 
* 5 extremely well ſituated for commerce ; 
1 e- cs: for the reception 
ee ang zer Marineis are very 
3 ion 0 ine difterent parts of the 
variety 7 bis Daniſh majeſty furniſh 
Koo: and 7 er, and other materials for 
jon in ſome of hi e 
I is provinces, Belides fir, and 
1, © ate dlack cattle, horſes, butter 
ö allow, hides furs tra! i JAN g 
1 8 N in-oil, tar, pitch 
I, Which being the natural xd & ö he 
Ae properly denominated hogs — dy 
Bark to car : ed exports; theſe ena- 
pain, 5 very profitable trade with 
* e Mediterranean; but the ex- 


nole iſland was overflowed; when 10600, 
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portation of oats is prohibited. Salt, wine, brandy, 
and fk from France, Portugal, and Itaty, are the 
imports. The Danes have lately had a great inter- 
courſe with England, from whence they import 
broad-cloths, clocks, cabinet and lock-work, hard- 
ware, &c. | 

But the commercial ſpirit of the Danes appears in 
a very favourable light, when we conſider their ſettle- 
ments in the Laſt and Weſt-Indies. A company for 
carrying on the former was eſtabliſhed at Copen- 
hagen in the year 1612, under the protection of Chriſ- 
tian IV. About four years after the eſtabliſhment, 
four large ſhips ſailed for the Eaſt-Indies; and the 
Danes made a ſettlement at Tranquebar on the coaſt 
of Coromandel. Here they built a fort, which is 
reckoned the ſtrongeſt in the Indies. This colony 
ſoon increaſed from the encouragement given by the 
Danes to the Indians, who, finding themſelves pro- 
tected in their privileges, and permitted to carry on 
their trade without oppreflion, reſorted to Tranquebar 
in ſuch numbers, that the commerce ſoon became 
very valuable, and the company received a yearly 
tribute of 10,000 rix-dollars. But not content with 
this increaling eſtablithment, the Danes attempted, 
in the year 1620, to make a ſettlement on the ifland 
of Ceylon, in order to acquire the ſpice-trade, then 
monopolized by the Portugueſe. —T his ſcheme, how- 
ever, tailed in the attempt, and the Danes having em- 
broiled themſelves with the Indian princes on the con- 
tinent, their ſettlement at I ranquebar muſt have been 
taken by the rajah of Tanjour, had not Mr. Pitt, an 
Engliſh Eaſt-India governor, generouſly ſent them 
aſſiſtance. | 

After the death of Charles XII. of Sweden, when 
the wars in Europe were ended, the Danich Laſt- 
India company found themſelves ſo much in debt, 
that they publiſhed propoſals for a new ſubſcription 
tor enlarging their ancient capital ſtock, and for fittin 
out ſhips to I ranquebar, Bengal, and China. The 
capital was conſiderably enlarged tor theſe purpoſes by 
a ſpirited ſubſcription, which alarmed France and the 
maritime powers. The Dutch raiſed a proceſs againſt 
the projects of Van Aſperin, who, being a ſubje& of 
the States, was condemned and executed in effigy. 
Every objettion that could be ſtarted againſt the ac- 
compliſhing of the ſcheme, was publiſhed in the 
newſpapers of Paris, London, and Amſterdam, with 
a view to diſcourage people from engaging in the 


land, who reſided at the court of Denmark, were 
ordered to make remonitrances to his Daniſh majeſty 
againſt this new charter, which they apprehended 
would interfere with the Eaſt-India trade of their 
ſubjects. The king prudently anſwered, that he was 
not reſtricted by any treaty whatever from ſupportipg 
and extending the traffick of his ſubjeQs by every 
means in his power, provided he did not infringe the 


commerce. The miniſters of Great-Britain and Hol. 


laws of nature and nations, which he had no in- 
9 tention 
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and the ſmall iſland of St. 


in proportion, 


. Clock-work, 


which, they 


' fent to the impolition of neceſlary taxes. 
Was in reality no other than chief magiſtrate, genera- 
liflimo, and, as it were, prime miniſter to his people. 
- His buſineſs was to fee juſtice adminiſtered impar- 
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tention to violate. After great difficulties the com- 
pany was eſtabliſhed, their commerce extended, and 
they now carry on an advantageous trade to China, 
and the coaſt of Coromandel. Their credit is ex— 
tenfive; their funds are conſiderable ; their ware- 
houſes, magazines, yards, and docks in complete 
order; and they fend annually two or three ſhips 


'Tichly laden to the Eaſt-Indies. 


Beſides the trade to the Eaſt- Indies, the Danes have 
extended their commerce to the Weſt-Indies, where 
they poſſeſs the iſlands of St. Thomas and St. Croix, 
John, which are free ports, 
and celebrated for ſmuggling ; alſo the fort of Chriſ- 
tianburg on the coaſt of Guinea, and to Greenland. 
Within a ſhort period of time, the Daniſh merchants 


Have opened new channels of trade, particularly with 


the Mediterranean; the number of ſhips has been 
doubled, and the revenues of the kingdom increaſed 

Denmark is not famous for its antiquities, if we ex- 
cept the royal Muſeum at Copenhagen, which conſiſts 
of a very numerous collection of them. Beſides ar- 
tificial ſketetons, curious carving in ivory, models, 
and a beautiful cabinet of ivory and 
ebony made by a Dutch artiſt who was blind, here 


are a great variety of aſtronomical, optical, and mathe- 
- matical inſtruments, which are placed in the round 


tower at Copenhagen, fo contrived that a coach .may 
drive to its top: a ſet of medals ancient and modern: 


and two famous antique drinking veſſels, one of gold, 


and the other of ſilver, and both in the form of a 
hunting horn. That of gold ſeems to be of Pagan 
manufacture, and from the raiſed hieroglyphical 
figures on Its outſide, it was probably made uſe of in 
religious ceremonies : it is about two feet nine inches 
long, weighs 102 ounces, contains two Engliſh pints 
and a half, and was found in the dioceſe of Rippen, 
in the year 1799. The other, of ſilver, weighs about 
four pounds, and 1s termed Cornu Oldenburzicum ; 
lay, was preſented to Otho I. duke of 
Oldenburg, by a ghoſt. Some, however, are of opinion 


that this veile] was made by order of Chriſtian I. king 


of Denmark, the firſt of the Oldenburg race, who 
reigned in 1448. See before, p. 480. 

he conſtitution of Denmark was heretofore of the 
free Gothic original. "The convention of the ſtates, 
even including the repreſentatives of the boors or 
peaſants, elected a king for his perſonal virtues, having 


a due regard to the ſon of their late monarch, whom, 


however, they made no ſcruple of ſetting aſide, if 


they deemed him unworthy of the royal dignity. 
They enacted laws, conferred the great offices of 


' ſtate, debated all affairs relative to commerce, peace, 


war, and alliances; and occalionally gave their con- 


The king 


| 


— 


till the year 1660, when it under 


tially; to command the army in time g 
encourage induſtry, religion, arts and ſeien 
watch over the intereſts of his ſubjech x 
public revenue from the ſtate, but live |; eh 
nobleman from the produce of hi; * 


Own, | 
demeſnes. ak 


Such was the conſtitution of Ir 
traordinary revolution. "yy 

At the concluſion of the peace with dreh 
nation reſounded with the clamour of migen 
content. There was nothing leſt in the pu 
ſury to pay off and diſband the army, which ir 
became infolent and licentious. The commas 
and even the burghers, were exhauſted by th 
expenſive war: the clergy were unſatisf i 
condition and want of importance, and ten 
were become proud and tyrannical, When thy 
aſſembled to deliberate and redreſs the prien 
the nation, the commons propoſed that all e 
{ſhould be laid upon all perſons without dif 
in proportion to their circumſtances. The 
pleaded their privilege of being exempted fn 


* 
nm 
liy 


ſured 
and 
| (hut 
autio 
dated, 
els to 
ders 
for tt 
in th 
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impolition. The burghers alleged, that wt * 
bility engroſſed all the lands and riches int * 
dom, it was reaſonable they ſhould bear therk family 
the common burthen; in conſequence of ti 14 
diſputes enſued, At length a nobleman, um d in 
Craeg, ſtood up, and in a tranſport of pallonl y, cler 
commons, that they neither underitood the pt wiance 
of the nobility, who were always exempted in wich 
impoſitions, nor the condition of themtli nge, f 
were no other than their ſlaves. This ingo  cleroy 
roduced an immediate ferment in the alli veſted 
the hall reſounded with murmurs and als 5. 
Nanſon, ſpeaker of the commons, [tartng In after 
rage of indignation, ſwore that the noblilf g of D 
repent their having branded the common Iileges 1 
an opprobrious epithet, He had previoulyc ho meth, 
the deſign with the biſhop of Copeniagh doſe me: 
court was not ignorant of their intention. * but le 
and burghers breaking up in diſorder, mare they ww 
the auſpices of thefe leaders to Brewer al Ito the 
after much debate, they agreed to male! pen the r. 
tender of their freedom and ſervices to bel Ken effe 
he might become abſolute monarch of * Its of th 
ſee the right of hereditary ſucceſſion ella p © all by 
family. Next morning they marched in 7 the ex 
burgher being paired with a cler) m 1 court 0. 
ſtreets, which were filled with the a q and Nor 
ſhouted as they paſſed to the council p Wen, 0 
nobles had re- aſſembled. There Nan d The Ge 
harangue, ſignified the intention of 1 h tribunal 
commons, demanded the Concurrene þ 2 Gly 
and threatened that, in cafe of a* ww” 1 of 
forthwith proceed without them to! ing fo 


out 
. d endeavol 
nobles, confounded and abalhed, "curl 


time: they profeſſed a deſire of - 
other ſtates, but deſired that aÞ alla 0 " 
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ight not be precipitated, The others, 
leaf to their remonſtrances and entreaties, con- 
their proceſſion to the palace, where they were 
the prime miniſter, who conducted them to 
of audience. There the biſhop of Copen- 
in a florid ſpeech, as deputy from the two 
made a folemn tender to the king of an ab- 
und hereditary dominion; aſſuring his majeſty, 
e might command their purſes and. arms, to 
1 meaſure ſo neceſſary to the welfare of his 
le received them graciouſly, aſſented to the 
al, thanked them for their zeal and confidence, 
ſured them they might depend upon. his royal 
and protection. The city gates were imme- 
| ſhut, that none of the ſenators ſhould eſcape, 
aution by which the nobles were ſo greatly 
dated, that they immediately ſignified: their 
eſs to concur with the ſtep which the other 
ders had taken, Preparations were forthwith 
for this ſtrange inauguration. Scaffolds were 
in the open ſpace before the caſtle, and the 
and burghers received orders to appear in arms, 
their reſpective ofhcers. On the ſixtcenth day 
ober, in the year 1660, the king, queen, and 
family, aſcended. an open theatre, and placing 
lves on Chairs of ſtate, under canopies of velvet, 
d in public the homage of all the ſenators, 
y, clergy, and commons, couched in an oath 
lance compoſed for the purpoſe. Thus the 
with a raſh and deſperate hand, from motives 
enge, tomented by an artful miniſtry and am- 
clergy, reſigned their liberty and independence, 
reſted their ſovereign with a deſpotic power 
eir lives and fortunes. 
In after this extraordinary revolution took place, 
bg of Denmark diveſted the nobility of many of 
vileges which they had before enjoyed; though he 
o method to relieve or reward thoſe poor people 
loſe means he was invelted with the ſovereign 
but left them in the ſame ſtate of flavery in 
they were before, and in which the have re- 
10 : preſent age, 7 
Futte revolution in the reign of Frederic III. 
1 the king re-united in his perſon 
F 
ew, as Obliged to intruſt ſome 
me executi Ek 
court of 5 . 5 eee * 5 
* . ingdoms of Den- 
Agen, of which the e 9 PEN I 
he erman provinces A ne nominal preſi- 
tribunal ; Which f ave likewiſe their ſu- 
It Gluckfias or the duchy of Holſtein is 
Nuo © 25x for the duchy ol Sleſwick 
Ing f. x 
1 eee 
nd diſplaced at his Ml. 1 
e propoſed, diſc: 5 Le: Tn this council the 
ed, and receive the royal 


zuence m 


authority; here likewiſe great changes or eſtabliſh- 


ments are propoſed, and approved or rejected by the 
king; and in the council, or in the cabinet, he grants 
privileges, and decides upon the explication of laws, 
their extenſion, or their reſtriction, and upon the moſt 
important affairs of the kingdom, according to his 
ſovereign will and pleaſure. 

The kings of Denmark not only preſide nominally 
in the ſovereign court of juſtice, but they have a 
throne erected in it, towards which the Jawyers al- 
ways addreſs their diſcourſes in pleading, and the 
judges the ſame in giving their opinion. The king is 
preſent every year at the opening of this court, and 
often gives the judges ſuch inſtructions as he thinks 
proper. The deciſion of thoſe judges is final in all 
civil actions; but no criminal ſentence of a- capital 
nature can be carried into execution till it is ſigned by 
the king. There are three courts in Denmark, and 
an appeal in extraordinary caſes lies from the inferior 
to the ſuperior tribunal. As every man is permitted 
to plead his own cauſe, a trial is attended with very” 
little expence; nor can any ſuit be ſuſpended longer 
than 18 months. 

In Denmark, the judges are puniſhable for any miſ- 
demeanors they may be guilty of, and there are many- 
excellent regulations for the due adminiftration of 
juſtice ; but notwithſtanding this, it is ſo far from: 
being diſtributed in an equal and impartial manner, 
that a poor man can ſcarcely. ever obtain juſtice in this 
country againſt one of the nobility,. or againſt one 
who is favoured by the court or by the chief miniſter. 
If the laws are ſo.clearly in favour” of the former, 
that the judges are aſhamed to decide againſt them, 
the latter, through his influence with the minilter, . 
procures an order from the King to ſtop all the law- 


perverted and ſet aſide, the lower claſs of ſubjects 
are aggrieved and injured without any poſſibility of 
redreſs, 

The code of laws at preſent eſtabliſhed in Denmark 
was publiſhed by Chriſtian V. founded upon the code 
of Valdemar, and all the other codes which have been 
ſince publiſhed, and is nearly the fame with. that pub- 
liſhed in Norway. Theſe laws are contained in a 
quarto volume, drawn up in the language of the 
country, in ſo plain and perſpicuous a manner, and 
founded upon ſuch unerring principles of juſtice, that 
the moſt ignorant may underſtand, and every im 
partial perſon approve of them; and, if carried into 
execution in an. equitable manner, would be pro- 
ductive of many beneficial effects to the people. But 
as the king can change, alter, and diſpenſe with the 
laws as he pleaſes, and ſupport his miniſters in their 
diſregard and violation of them, the people of Den- 
mark undergo a great degree of tyranny: and op- 
preſſion, and have abundant reaſon to regret the 
tameneſs and ſervility with which they ſurrendered! 


their. 


proceedings, or a diſpenſation from obſerving par- 
ticular laws; and thus every rule of equity being: 
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their liberties, and thereby eſtabliſhed abſolute mo- 
narchy. 
The police is very ſtri& in Denmark, hence high- 


way robberies, burglaries, coining, clipping. &c. are 
crimes ſcarce ever heard of; and to ſpeak againſt the 


government is ſo ſtrongly prohibited, that none dare 
wag their tongues Jicentiouſly in political matters. 


The common method of execution here is beheading 


and hanging: in ſome caſes, as an aggravation of the 
puniſhment, the hand is chopped off before the other 

art of the ſentence is executed. The other prin- 
cipal modes of puniſhment are branding in the face, 
whipping, condemnation to the raſp-houſe, to houſes 
of correction, and to public labour, and impriſon- 
ment. The public executioner, though univerſally 
deſpiſed, is commonly rich, as he is not only well 
paid to deprive malefactors of life, but is the general 
contracter to empty all the privies, and remove from 
houſes, ſtables, {treets, &c. all kinds of filth, and, in 


particular, dead cats, dogs, &c. which no other Dane 


will touch upon any account whatever. 

The revennes of Denmark ariſe from crown lands, 
taxes, and duties, and thele are extremely heavy, 
Wine, falt, tobacco, and proviſions of all kinds are 
taxcd. Marriages {a molt impolitic tax !) paper, cor. 
porations, land, houſes, and poll money, allo raiſe a 
conliderable ſum. The expences of fortifications are 
borne by the people ; and when the king's davghter is 
married, they pay about 100,000 rix-dollars towards 
her portion. 
from the paſſage of their ſhips through the Sound 
into the Baltic. The income of this toll is at preſent 
much !leſs than formerly. About the year 1640, it 
produced 240.000 rix-dollars per annum; but ſince 
1645 it has not yielded above 199,000; ſome years 
not above 80,000; in 1691, it did not extend to full 
70,000, and is now much leſs. This tax has more 
than once thrown the northern parts of Europe into 
a flame; having been difputed by the Engliſh, Dutch, 
and Swedes, who deemed it arbitrary and unjuſt, being 
originally only a voluntary contribution of the mer- 
chants towards the expence of light-houſes on the 
coaſt ; but it was at length, by the treaty of 1720, 
between Sweden and Denmark, agreed to be paid by 
the former and other powers. The toll is paid at 
Elſineur. 

The whole revenue of Denmark, including what is 
received at Elſincur, amounts at preſent to above 

co, cop of rix-dollars, or 1,002,000]. ſterling yearly. 
By a lift! of the revenue taken in 1730, it then amounted 
only to 454700]. Englith money, which is leſs than 
half the ſum 1t now produces. 


The military force of Denmark conſiſts in its re- 


gular troops, militia, and navy. The greateſt part of 


the regular troops are foreigners, particularly Germans. 


The cavalry and dragoons are well mounted, and con- 
ſilt of eleven regiments; and each regiment in four 


ſquadrons, including the body guards. Three of theſe 
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regiments are quartered in Zealand, obe J 
three in Jutland, and four in Holſtein, Thai 
is compoled of ſixteen regiments; gf which 
duty as the king's guards. When ther I 
complete, each conſiſts of two batalign: 10 
battalion contains ſix companies of 100 1 
artillery conſiſts of three regiments, ane of of 
ſtationed in Denmark, another in Norny i 
third in Holſtein. The body of engine ö 
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into three parts, each of which compriſes g = 
officers of various ranks. man 
Since the late reduction of the Daniſh for he. 
numbers are, 10,000 cavalry and dragoong, all Th 
infantry and artillery, which, with the ni F 
make up a body of 70,000 men. Every per q 4 
cultivates or polſeſſes 360 acres of land, is ola . 
find one man for the militia, and pay half & — 
pence of a man towards a corps-de-reſerve, to en 
bodied and called out only upon great emay _m 
They receive no pay, but are regiitered on iþ Wie 
lift, and exerciſed every Sunday. ble 
Though the Daniſh army is extremely burly E loft ; 
to the nation, yet it coſts little to the crown: Deb 
part of the infantry lie in Norway, Where ty 8 
upon the boors at free quarter; and in Þ ulder, 
the peaſantry are obliged to maintain the can Wh, 
victuals and lodging, and even to furnich tha = 
money. 7 and | 
The preſent fleet of Denmark is compoſeds 
ſix ſhips of the line, and eighteen frigates; bit 
of the ſhips being old, and wanting great n 
they can ſend out twenty-five ſhips upon tie 4 0 
emergency, this is thought the moſt they d 
This fleet is generally ſtationed at Copenhagayl NAM 
are the dock- yards, ſtore-hHouſes, and all the | 
neceſſary for the uſe of the marine. 10M 1 1: 
26,000 regiſtered ſeamen, who cannot qui ti hiſtory. 
dom without leave, nor ſerve on board à f Dear 
man without permiſſion from the Admiralty; hom 
theſe are kept in conſtant pay, and epi Mat it 
dock-yards ; their pay, however, ſcarce!) a. , 
nine ſhillings a month, but then they hare Gilcor, 
and lodgings allowed for themlc]ves and uy PS is, t. 
a ſort of blue uniform, faced with different 0 ancien 
The Daniſh men of war carry the an 5 I the 
ment of men, in proportion to their * u cen 
French ſhips of war do; but they are much es, N 
Englith a 2 C0 


in point o conſtruction, both to 
(hips of war; and, indeed, are 


to the Swedith ſhips. , 
The three laſt kings of Denmark, ! 


ir ſubjects in ma 
the degeneracy of their ho ö dhe pure 
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cipline of their troops. Frederic 75 1 
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up to a thorough knowledge of naval ab i 
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ice to theory, they were annually to 
royage in 2 frigate, and re to _—_ 
e ſerrices of common ſeamen, pilots, and ot- 
But this noble inſtitution is now totally ne- 
and the money appointed to ſupport it is ſunk 
. pockets; ſo that except a few officers, who 
bon bred in the Engliſh and French ſervices, 
nes would have a great difficulty, in caſe of a 
with any naval power, to find proper perſons 
mand their ſhips of war.“ 

the court belong two ancient orders of knight- 
viz, that of the elephant, and that of Dane- 
The badge of the former, which is the moſt 
able, is an elephant ſurmounted with a caltle 
i diamonds, and ſuſpended to a ſky-coloured 
worn like the George in England, This order 
ſlitated by Chriſtian I. at his ſon's wedding. 
nſerrcd only on perſons of the higheſt quality; 
number of companions amount to go belides 
kreign. The order of Daneburgh, though leſs 
able, is much more ancient; fo that the origin 
c loſt in fable: it is beſtowed, as an honorary 
upon the nobleſſe of inferior rank, its inſignia 
white ribbon with red edges, worn over the 
ulder, from which depends a ſmall diamond 
d an embroidered itar on the breaſt of the coat, 
ded with the motto PIETATE ET JUSTITIA, 
* and juſtice. 
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tle is known of the early periods of the 
Even the name of the firſt Chriſtian 
ar 


5 
A is uncertain; and thoſe of the 
hom they commanded were ſo blended to- 
mat it 1s Impotlible for the reader to conceive 
BE! of the old Scandinavian hiſtory. All that 
viicover relative to the inhabitants of theſe 
PS 15, that they appear to have been colonies 
arent Scythians, who ſpread themſelves 
#1 ie northern and weſtern parts of Europe. 
E 0. ne Saxons, a name under which 
„ „ „sglans, and other nations of the 
„ eompretiended, committed dreadful ra- 
2 Coats 01 Britain and Gaul, and obliged 
= ton their forces along the coaits, 
| Rnd 91 an officer called Comes Littoris 
L 1 1 manners, were 
F defolationn my eds were marked with 
dould „ neither age, INNOCENCE, nor 
baren Protection from the ſwords of 
\] AR \ hey formed ſettlements on the 
1 Licland, and Scotland; and in 

dees sonquelt of England. 
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Few very intereſting events in Denmark preceded 
the year 1387, when Margaret IT. aſcended the throne, 
That princeſs married Aquin, king of Norway, by 
which the two kingdoms became united. Aquin died 
ſoon after; but Margaret, partly by addreſs, and partly 
by the right ſhe had obtained by her marriage, formed 
a treaty, anno 1397, by which the was acknowledged 
ſovereign of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. This 
treaty is generally known by the name of the union of 
Calmar. Margaret, whoſe ſoul was formed for great- 
nels, ſwayed the ſceptre of theſe kingdoms with ho- 
nour to herſelf, and advantage to her country. Her 
friendſhip was courted by moſt of the European 
powers, ſo that hiſtorians have juſtly ſtyled her the 
Semiramis of the North. But, like all other ſub— 
lunary greatneſs, it was fleeting and tranſient. The 
ſucceſſors of Margaret were far inferior to her in abi- 
lities; and the union of Calmar was ſoon deſtroyed. 
The Swedes rebclled, and placed Guſtavus Vaſa on 
the throne of his anceitors. Norway, however, till 
continued united to Denmark, nor has there been any 
rebellion in that kingdom ſince the union. 

In the year 1448, the crown of Denmark paſſed 
to Chriſtian, count of Oldenburgh, from whom the 
preſent royal family is deſcended. In 1313. Chriſ- 
tian II. one of the moſt complete tyrants that mo- 
dern times have produced, mounted the throne of 
Denmark; and having married the ſiſter of the em- 
peror Charles V. he gave a full proof of his innate 
cruelty. Being driven out of Sweden for the blood 
maſſacres he committed there, the Dancs- rebelled 
againſt him likewiſe ; and he fied, with his wife and 
children, into the Netherlands. Frederic, duke of 
Holſtein, was unanimouſly called to the throne, on 
the depoſition of his cruel nephew : he openly em- 
braced the opinions of Luther; and about the year 
1536, the proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed by that 
wile and politic prince, Chriſtian III. He was op- 
oſed in the Reformation by his biſhops, and therefore 
ſeized on the lands and revenues of the church, an— 
nexing them to his own. 

Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, though very brave in 
his own perſon, wanted the abilities proper for the 
command of an army. He was choſen head of the 
proteſtant league formed in 1629, againſt the houie 
of Auſtria ; but was foiled in every attempt, and even 
in danger of loſing his own dominions; when he was 
ſucceeded in the command of the army by the cele- 
brated Guitavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, under 
whoſe command the proteitant forces acquired im- 
mortal honour. 

Frederic III. who ſucceeded his father Chriſtian 
IV. in 14648, declared war againit the Swedes, at the 
inſtigation of the Dutch. This precipitate conduct 
had nearly proved fatal to Denmark. Charles took 
the fortreſs of Frederickitadt by ſtorm; and in the 


ſucceeding winter, 1056, marched his army gver the 
| ice to the illand of Funen, where he ſurpriſed the 
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Danith forces, made himſelf maſter of Odenſee and 
Nyburg, and, purſuing his victories, marched over the 
Great Belt, and beſieged Copenhagen itſelf. Frederic, 
however, defended his capital with the greateit refo- 
lution; and Cromwell, who then governed England 
under the title of Protector, interpoling, the peace of 
Roſchild was concluded, by which Frederic ceded 
the provinces of Halland, Bleking, and Sconia, the 
iſland of Bornholm, and Bahus and Drontheim in 
Norway. Frederic was very deſirous of eluding theſe 
ſevere terms, and poſtponed the ſurrender of the 
places ſtipulated in the treaty ſo long, that Charles 
put his army in motion, made himſelf maſter of Cro- 
nenburg, and once more inveſted Copenhagen by ſea 
and land. Frederic bore theſe misfortunes with ſuch 
an heroic firmneſs and conſtancy of mind, as endeared 
him to his ſubjeds. Charles made ſeveral attacks 
upon the city, but was always repulſed with conſidera- 
ble loſs, and there ſeemed no other way of reducing 
it but by famine. In the mean time a ſtrong Dutch 
fleet arrived in the Baltic, and ſoon defeated and diſ- 


perſed the Swedith ſhips which blocked up Copen- | 


hagen by fea. Animated by this aſſiſtance, the Danes 
exerted all their power, and Charles was obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege. The fortune of war was now entirely 
changed in favour of Frederic, who was actually 
making preparations for invading the territories of 
the enemy : but before he was ready to carry his plan 
into execution, an Englilh fleet arrived, and the Dutch 
were obliged to retire. Charles was now enabled to 
renew the ſiege of the capital; but by the mediation 
of France and England, a 'peace was concluded at 
Copenhagen, by which Charles agreed to reſtore the 
ifland of Bornholm; and Frederic to cede the iflands 
of Rugen, Bleking, Halland, and Schonen, to the 
Swedes, 

The magnanimous behaviour of Frederic, during 
this deſtructive war, fo endeared him to his ſubjeQs, 
that on the nobles refuſing to ſubject their eſtates to 
the payment of an equal tax propoſed by the com- 
mons to be levied on all perfons whatever, they made 
the king a tender of their liberties, and the govern- 
ment of Denmark became arbitrary in the manner 
we have alrcady mentioned. 

Chriſtian V. who aſcended the throne of Denmark in 
1670, was at firit very ſucceſsful in his war againſt 
the Swedes; he recovered ſeveral places in Schonen, 
that had been wreſted from him, and obliged the duke 
of Holſtein Gottorp to renounce all the advantages he 
had acquired by the treaty of Roſchild. While he 
was purfuing his victories with amazing ſucceſs, for- 
tune forſook his ſtandard, and his army was total! 
deteated in the bloody battle of Lunden, by Charles XI. 
Chriſtian, however, determined to perſevere, notwith- 
{ſtanding the dreadful misfortune he had ſuffered. He 
raiſed a new army, and led his forces once more 
againſt the enemy. But he had Joſt the veteran part 
of his forces, and his troops, new to the field, and 
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almoſt ſtrangers to military diſcipline. 
feated at the deciſive battle of [ay * 
was now in no condition of facing the ew 
his allies having abandoned a cauſe which yh 
ſidered as deſperate, he was obliged, in iy 
a treaty of peace on the terms preſcribed y 
The love of glory, however, would ng Fe: 
tian to abandon his military projects; and 1 
pable of carrying on the operations of u 
he became a ſubſidiary ally to Lewis XIV wh 
threatened Europe with ſlavery. This reay a 
French monarch enabled him to purſe tle 
he had formed againſt Holſtein, Hamburgh * 
northern powers; but before any thing of * 
could be effected, Chriſtian, after a val ys 
treating, and fighting with the Hollander, | 
burghers, and other northern powers, ended þ 
in the year 1699. 

Frederic IV. aſcended the throne on the 
his father, and, like his predeceſſors, maintain 
pretenſions to the duchy of Holſtein, He li 
to Tonningen, and would probably hae tt 
place, had not the Englith and Dutch fe! 
him to abandon the enterprize. [a the ma 
Charles XII. of Sweden, then only ſixteen f 
age, landed in Zealand within eight miles of 
hagen, in order to make a diverſion in favor 
brother-1n-law, the duke of Holſtein. Chat 
ſued the war with that rapidity which config 
character, and would, in all probability, has 
the capital of Denmark, had not his Danil 
agreed to the peace of Travendahl, which waf 
in the duke's favour. By another treaty, an 
with the States-General, Charles obliged hui 
furniſh a body of troops, who were to def 
the confederates; and afterwards did ge 
againſt the French in the war between the a 
Louis XIV. | 

This, however, did not prevent Frederic ſr 
continually engaged in diſputes with the Suez 
taking the advantage of the misfortunes 9 
he made a deſcent on Swedith Pomeranth? 
upon Bremen, and took the city of Stadt. 
troo Uy defeated at Gadeſbuſch 

ps were totally defea | Oat 
Swedes, who laid his favourite city ol Altena i 
Frederic had however ſoon after an opp 
revenging the affront he had received, 1 
ſelf maſter of great part of Holſtein, and « 1 
Steinbock, the Swediſh general, t0 2 
riſoner, with all his troops. He purſuc * 
ries with ſuch ſucceſs, that in the yr 1 
began to ſuſpect that he intended to uu b 
of all Scandinavia. Charles now fei 
exile, and carried on the War with 25 ; 
a moſt embittered ſpirit againſt mn 
killed at the ſiege of F rederick{hall, 5 1 
jeſty offered his mediation for a pea wy 
durlt not refufe. Accordingly # fre 
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Lholm, by which Frederic obtained the duchy 
wick, He died in 1730s leaving the crown bi 
Chriſtian Frederic, or Chriſtian VI. who made 
rule of his power, than that of cultivating 
with all his neighbours, and in promoting the 
i of his ſubjects, He aboliſhed a grievous 
ly eſtabliſhed by his father, relating to the 
wine, brandy, and tobacco, He terminated 
diſpute between the crown of Denmark and 
| of Hamburgh, by which he obtained ſeveral 
> conceſſions in favour of his people, belides a 
of marks of filver. He inſtituted a council 
e, to examine all propoſals for the extenton 
couragement of commerce: he invited artiſts 
men from foreign countries, and eſtabliſhed 
Aures at his own expence: he maintained a 
ble fleet and army; and that theſe might not 
lenſome to his ſubjects, he, from time to time, 
ed ſubfidiary treaties with foreign powers, by 
is finances were always in a flouriſhing condi- 
n a word, he acted on all occaſions with equal 
and diſcretion, as a great king, a wiſe poli- 
and a prince who had always at heart the in- 
pf his people. He died in 1746, much re- 
by his ſubjects. 
mc V. ſon and ſucceſſor of Chriſtian VI. im- 
pon his father's plan, for the = 8 of his 
but took no active part in the German war, 
ly a mediator between the contending powers; 
bis intervention the treaty of Cloſter-ſeven was 
d between his Royal Highneſs William, late 
Cumberland, and the French general Rich- 
He married the princeſs Louiſa, daughter to 
nic Majeſty George II. by whom he had a 
preſent Daniſh Majeſty : he afterwards, on 
of his firſt queen, married a daughter of the 
Brunſwick-Wolfenbattle. He died in 1766, 
ſucceeded by his ſon, 
an VII. the preſent king of Denmark and 
L. L. D. and F. R. S. who was born Jan. 
5 married, in 1766, to the princeſs Caroline- 
youngelt ſiſter of his preſent Britannic Ma- 
iu has iſſue Frederic, prince royal of Den- 
Im Jan. 28, 1768; and Louiſa-Auguſta, born 
1771. The reign of this young monarch 
Wpicioully ; but was afterwards darkened by 
ent, that occaſioned much aſtoniſhment to all 
and which is partly attributed to the intrigues 
1 mother-in-law to the prelent 
a lon n Frede: 
ted as E beer on 
Beat deal of Wiser * 4 1 
aoline-Matilda ca 8 and en the 
er with all the me to Copenhagen, ie 
cquaintin 5 appearance of triendthip and 
blame im er with all the king's faults, 
me telling her, that the would take 


dIttin ; — . 
| R 105 as a mother, to aſſiſt her in reclaim- 
T UNS conduct, 


the became the young 


8 
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| queen's confidante, whilſt at the ſame time, it is ſaid, 
the placed people about the young king, to keep him 
conſtantly engaged in all kinds of riot or debauchery, 
to which ſhe knew he was naturally too much ad- 
dicted: and it was at length ſo ordered that a miſtreſs 
was thrown in the king's way, whom he was per- 
ſuaded to keep in his palace. | 
When the king was upon his travels, the queen- 
dowager uſed frequently to viſit the young queen Ma- 
tilda; and, under the mark of friend{hip and affection, 
told her often of the debaucheries and exceſſes which 
the king had fallen into in Holland, England, and 
France, and often perſuaded her not to live with him. 
But as ſoon as the king returned, the queen reproach- 
ing him with his conduct, though in a gentle manner, 
his mother-1n-law immediately took his part, and en- 
deavoured to perſuade the king to give no ear to her 
counſels, as it was preſumption in a queen of Den- 
mark to direct the king. 
Queen Matilda now began to diſcover the deſigns of 
the queen-dowager, and afterwards lived upon very 
ood terms with the king, who for a time was much 
reclaimed, The young queen alſo now aſſumed to 
herſelf the part which the queen-dowager had been 
complimented with, in the management of public 
affairs. This ſtung the old queen to the quick; her 
thoughts were now entirely occupied with ſchemes of 
revenge, “and who is able to ſtand before envy *” 
But her views of this kind appeared the more difficult 
to carry into execution, becauſe the king had diſplaced 
ſeveral of her friends who were about the court, who 
had been increaſing the national debt in times of pro- 
found peace, and who were rioting on the ſpoils of 
the public. However, ſhe at length found means to 
ratify her revenge in a very ample manner. We 
ihall give the particulars of this unfortunate affair in 
the words of an intelligent gentleman, who made very 
minute 1nquiries concerning it, of the moſt cool and 
diſpaſſionate Danes, and wrote this narrative in the 
city of Copenhagen. | 
% I have,” fays this gentleman, “ made it my en- 
deavour, lince my arrival here, to gain the moit au- 
thentic and unprejudiced intelligence reſpecting the 
late celebrated, and unhappy favourite count Struenſee. 
and the late extraordinary revolution which expelled a 
queen from her throne and kingdom, and brought the 
minilters to the ſcaffold. Struenſce had not any noble 
blood in his veins, nor, conſequently, any hereditary 
and preſcriptive title to the immediate guidance of 
affairs of ſtate. Fortune, and a train of peculiar cir- 
cumſtances coinciding with his own talents and ad- 
dreſs, feem to have drawn him from his native me- 
diocrity of condition, and placed him in an elevated 
rank. He originally practiſed phyſic at Altena, on 
the Elbe, and afterwards attended the prefent king of 
Denmark, on his travels into England, in quality of 
hylician. On his return he advanced, by rapid ſtrides, 
in the royal favour; and ſcems to have eminently 
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poſſeſſed the powers of pleaſing, fince he became 


equally the favourite of both King and queen. He 
was inveſted with the order of St. Matilda, inſtituted 
in honour of her majeſty, created a count, and poſſeſſed 
unlimited miniſterial power; his conduct, in this ſud- 
den and uncommon eminence, marks a bold and dariny 
mind, perhaps I might add, an expanded and pa- 
trivtic heart. Unawed by the precarious tenure of 
courtly greatneſs, and more peculiarly of his own, he 
began a general reform. The ilate felt him through 
all her members; the finances, chancery, army, navy, 
nobles, peaſants, all were ſenſible of his iniluence. 
He not only dictated, but penned his replies to every 
important queſtion or diſpatch; and a petition,. or a 
ſcheme of public import and utility, rarely waited two 
hours for an anſwer. At preicat, I am told, you 
may be two months without receiving any. 

The civil judicature of this capital was then veſted 
in go magiltrates. Struenſee ſent a meſſage to this 
tribunal, demanding to know the annual ſalary or 
penſion annexed to each member. Rather alarmed at 
this inquiry, they ſent an anſwer, in which they dimi- 
niſhed their emoluments near two-thirds, and eftimated 
them at 1500, inſtead of 4000 rix-dollars. Ihe 
count then informed them, that his majeſty had no 
further occaſion for their ſervices ; but, in his royal 
munificence and liberality, was gracioully pleaſed to 
continue to them the third part of their avowed in- 
comes as a proof of his fatisfaction with their conduct. 
He, at the ſame time, conſtituted another court com- 
poſed only of fix perfons of integrity, to whom the 
fame power was delegated. He proceeded to purge 
the chancery and other bodies of the law. Then en- 
tcring on the military department, he, at one ſtroke, 
broke all the horſe-guards, and afterwards the regiment 
of Norwegian foot-guards, the fineſt corps in the fer- 
vice, and who were not diſbanded without a thort, 
but very dangerous fedition. Still proceeding in this 
falutary, but moit critical and perilous achievement, 
he ultimately began to attempt a diminution of the 
nobles, and to ſet the farmers and peaſants at perfect 
liberty: no wonder that he fell a victim to ſuch mea— 
fures; and that all parties joined in his deſtruction, 
"Theſe were his real crimes, and not that he was too 
acceptable to the queen, which only formed a pretext. 
It was the miniſter, and not the man, who had be- 
tome obnoxious. I do not pretend, in the latter ca- 
pacity, either to excuſe, or condemn him; but, as a 
politician, I rank him with the Clarendons and Mores, 
whom tyranny, or public buſineſs, and want of virtue, 
have brought, in almolt every age, to an untimely and 
?JNOMINIOUS exit, but to whoſe memory impartial pol- 
terity have done ample juſtice. Yet I muſt avow, 
that though I cannot think Struenſee made a bad uſe, 
yet he certainly made a violent and imprudent one of 
his extenſive power. He ſeems, if one may judge 
by his actions, to have been intoxicated with royal EN 
vour, and fuch a:cumulated honours; and not to have 


— — 


adverted ſufficiently to the examplez which J 
furniſhes of Wolſeys in former days, 280 I i 
in modern times, who moſt {(riking]y ane 
pery foundation of political grandeur. Win 
cven preſſed, only a thort time before his 1 
withdraw from court and paſs the Belt Þ 
molt ample ſecurity for his annual remitmenf 
lifty, or even an hundred thouſand doll, 
happy faſcination detained him, in defanc 
warning, and reſerved him for the Priſon a 
block. The quecn-dowager and prince Freda 
only the feeble inſtruments to produce this carl 
as being, by their rank, Immediately about they 
of the ſovereign, though common repatt hy 
loudly of the former's intrigue, and attribuy 
her imaginary abilities. The only mak of 
or addreſs, they exhibited, was in preſervinga{ 
which deluded Struenſee, and the queen Mail 
the time of their being arreſted. I have heed 
that on the Jaſt levee-day preceding this e 
count was habited with uncommon magnifcent 
never received greater homage, or court ſervilty 
the crowd, than when on the verge of ruin, | 
night fixed for his ſeizure, there was a halj 
maſked ball, in the palace. The queen, aſt 
as uſual, one country dance with the king g 
hand to Struenſee during the relt of the q 
She retired about two in the morning, and 
lowed:by him and count Brandt, The man 
now come; the queen-dowager, and her in 
Frederic, haſtened to the king's private « 
where he was already in bed. They kneeld 
beſide him, and implored him, with tears 
tulations, to ſave himſelf and Denmark iroml 
ing deſtruction, by arreſting thoſe whom tif 
the authors of it. It is ſaid the king wal 
induced to {izn the order, but did it with ch 
and heſitation, At length their entreatis f 
and he axed his ſign manual to the Pape 
Koller Banner inſtantly repaired to Strunk 
ment, which, as well as Brandt's, was in 
they were both ſeized at nearly the ſame 6 
as all defence was vain, hurried away lun 
the citadel, When count Struenſce ker 
the coach, he ſaid, with a ſmile, to We 
« ] believe you are not 2 little a—_ 
me brought here as a priſoner. ll 
your excellence, replied the old oller | 
not at all ſurpriſed, but, on the conte 
expected you.“ It was bye o'clock 9 
when count Rantzaw came t0 the 10 1 
jeſty's ante-chamber, and knocked 1 p 
One of the women about the queen 
rive her 11,101 
ordered to wake her, and give "of 
ſhe was arreſted ; they then put ho 
king's coaches, drove her down 19 Mo 


0 18. 
5 . jf Cronendirg | 
her up in the caſtle < in Copeabl 


they dreaded an inſurrection 
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tion was taken to prevent it; the moſt 
pore. irculated among the 
ad filly reports were clrculated among 

by ſl odious: that the 
to render the ſtate pritoners ney 
FP iſon into the King's coffee to deſtroy him; 
intended to declare him incapable of govern- 
rnd the dowager-queen Juliana out of the 
as well as her ſon prince Frederic, and fo 
Matilda regent. To confirm theſe extraordi- 
| contradictory reports, the king himſelf, and 
ther, appeared in a ſtate coach, and paraded 
the ſtreets of the city, to ſhew himſelf unhurt, 
eſcaped from the moſt horrid conſpiracy. Du- 
» tranſactions, Struenſee and Brandt were de- 
the moſt rigorous impriſonment. I hey loaded 
er with very heayy chains about his arms and 
4 he was at the ſame time fixed to the wall by 
dar. I have ſecn the room, and can aſſure you 
above 10 or 12 feet ſquare, with a little bed 
da miſerable iron ſtove; yet here, in this abode 
y, did he, though chained, complete, with a 
zn account of his life and conduct, as mi— 
hich is penned, as I have been aſſured, with 
lon genius.“ 
this, the government ſeemed to be entirely 
the hands of the queen-dowager and her ſon, 
Hand atlifted by thoſe who had the principal 
the revolution; while the King appeared to be 
ee than a pageant, whoſe perſon and name it 
ary occalionally to make uſe of. All the of- 
o had been 1nitrumental in the revolution were 
ſe!y promoted, and an almoſt total change took 
the departments of adminiſtration. A new 
Nas appointed, in which prince Frederic pre- 
Ja commitſion of eight members, to examine 
s of the prifoners, and to commence a proceſs 
jm. Ihe fon of queen Matilda, the prince 
jo was entered into the fifth year of his age, 
to the care of a lady of quality, who was ap- 
bovernels, under the ſuperintendency of the 
Wager, 
e counts were beheaded on the 28th of April 
ing their right hands previouſly cut off; and 
and bones are yet expoled on wheels, about 
Ja half from the metropolis. Many of their 
d adherents, eighteen of whom had been mi— 
ip " * liberty. >truenſce at firſt had ab- 
A 5 any criminal intercourſe with 
r tts he afterwards confeſſed ; and though 
iome to have been induced to do this only 
torture, the proofs of his guilt in this re- 
b eltecmed 0 A s guilt in this re 
. Beſides ö e and his confeſſions full 
wat. Britain 1 ebe were adopted by the 
reſpect, tor Clearing up the queen's cha- 
Pollowing May, his Britannic Maj 
ron of :1tanmc Majeſty ſent a 


ran ps to convoy the unfortunate Prin— 
"Ring appointed the city of Zell, in his 
Ans, lor the placeof her future relidence. 
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She died there, of a malignant fever, on May 10, 1773. 
aged 23 years and 10 months. In 1780, his Danith» 
Majeſty acceded to the armed neutrality propoſed by 
the empreſs of Ruſſia. He appears at prefent to have 


ſuch a debility of underltanding, as to diſqualify him 


tor the proper management of public affairs.” | 

On the 16th of April 1784, another revolution took 
place in Denmark. The gucen-dowager's friends were 
removed, a new council formed under the auſpices of 
the prince royal, ſome of the former old members re- 
ſtored to the cabinet, and no regard is to be paid for the 
future to any inſlrument, unleſs ſigned by the king, and 
counterſigned by his royal highneſs prince Frederic, 
his fon, heir apparent to the throne of Denmark, 


1 — 
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Extent, Boundaries, Drvifions, Subdiviſions, Climate, Soil, 
Mountains, Rivers, Horeſis, Vegetables, Animal and 
Mineral Productions, Cc. 


HIS country is divided into fix provinces, viz. 1. 

Angermanland-Lapmark ; 2. Uma-Lapmark; g. 

Pitha-Lapmark; 4. Lula-Lapmark; 3. Torno-Lap- 
mark; and 6. Kima-Lapmark. ; 

The firſt of theſe provinces is the moſt ſouthern, and 
contains only one town of any conſequence, which is 
called Aoſalko, and {ſituated about 300 miles diſtant 
from Stockholm. 

'The ſecond province, which adjoins to the former, 
contains two little villages, viz. Loiſby and Semisjorke, 

The third province, which is ſituated between the 
Norwegian mountains, contains four unimportant vil- 
lages, viz. Sitonia, Arieplogs, Locktari, and Arivit- 
zerls. 

The fourth province, which adjoins to the latter, 
contains three little villages, viz. Jackmoth, Torpajour, 
and Sirkeffucht. 

The fifth province, which is the moſt northern of 
Swedith Lapland, is well watered by many rivers, has 
ſeveral lakes, and contains four towns, viz. Tingavara, 
Sandewara, Ronnala, and Titiſara. 

The ſixth province, which is contiguous to Ruſfan 
and Daniſh Lapland, is likewiſe well watered ; it con- 


tains the great lake Enure, and has ſix towns, yiz. Soma. 


by, Kalajerſui, Kitijerfuilye, Kimibi, Solden-Nyle, and 
Kimi. | 

The known part of Lapland extends from the North 
Cape, in 71 deg. 30 min, north lat, to the White 
Sea, under the arctic circle, Part of it belongs to the, 


Danes, and is included in the government of Wards 
huys ; part to the Swedes, which is by far the moſt va- 
luable; and ſome parts in the Eaſt, to the Muſcovitcs 
or Ruilians, and are lituated between the lake Eparak 
and the White Sca, being divided into three diſtinct, 

6 J 


prefectures, 
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prefectures, viz. that of the ſea- coaſt towards the north, the violence of the froſt, continually landed | F 


called Mourmankoi Leporic, Jerſhoi Leporic, and Bel- 
lamoſeſkoi Leporic. But as the moſt conſiderable and 
beſt-peopled diviſion of this country belongs to the 
0 es, we ſhall therefore begin with a deſcription 
Ol it. 


Swediſh Lapland is bounded on the eaſt by Ruſſian 
Lapland; on the welt by a ridge of mountains that fe- 
pou it from Norway ; on the north by Daniſh Lap- 
and; and on the ſouth by Bothnia, Angermania, and 
Septerland. Its greateſt extent, from caſt to weſt, is 
about 360 miles; in breadth it extends from 65 deg. 
33 min. to 69 deg. of north latitude. It is divided into 
{ix provinces, or diſtricts, the names of which, as above 
noticed, are the following; viz. Angermanland-Lap- 
mark, Uma-Lapmark, Pitha- Lapmark, Lula-Lapmark, 
Torno-Lapmark, and Kima-Lapmark. 

Each of theſe provinces receives its name from the 
chief river that waters it; they are again ſubdivided into 
ſmaller diſtricts called biars, and theſe contain a cer- 
tain number of families, called by the Swedes reckars. 
Every reckar, or family, is allowed a conſiderable tract 
of land, with foreſts, lakes, and brooks, for the main- 
tenance of their families and cattle ; but their lands are 
not enclofed, ſo that the property of one is often con- 
verted to the uſe of others. 

In general, Lapland is ſituated ſo near the pole, that 
the ſun neither ſets in ſummer, or riſes in winter. In 
the latter ſeaſon, the cold is ſo intenſe, that none of the 
natives are able to bear it. The moſt rapid rivers are 
then frozen up, and the ice is two or three, and ſome- 
times four or five feet thick. In ſummer the weather 
is as ſultry as it is cold in winter; for autumn and 
ſpring are unknown in this climate. The exceſſive heat, 
however, is qualified by the vapours that riſe from the 
ſea, and by the ſnow that continues all the ſummer on 
the tops of the mountains, and in ditches that are ſhel- 
tered from the ſun. It ſeldom rains in the ſummer, but 
the whole country 1s covered with ſnow in winter. 

M. Maupertuis, who, with ſeveral other aſtrono— 
mers, was 5 hither by order of the king of France, 
to diſcover the figure of the earth at the polar circle, 
has given the beſt deſcription of the climate of this coun- 
try. In December, ſays he, the ſnow continually 
Falling, or ready to fall, for the moſt part hid the ſun 
the few moments he might have appeared at mid-day. 
In the month of January the cold was increaſed to that 
extremity, that M. Reaumur's mercurial thermome- 
ter, which, at Paris, in the great froſt of 1709, it was 
thought ſtrange to ſee fall to fourteen degrees below the 
freezing point, was now got down to thirty-ſeven. The 
ſpirits of wine in the others was frozen. If we opened 
the door of a warm room, the external air inſtantly con- 
verted all the vapour in it into ſnow, whirling it round 
in white vortices. If we went abroad, we felt as if the 
air was tearing our breaſts in pieces; and the crackin 


of the wood, of which the houſes are built, as if ſplit by 
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Their ſummits approach each other; ! 
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find to be conſtant, and which 5 


increaſe of cold. In this country you may o 
people who have loſt an arm or a leg by den 
cold, which is always very great, ſometſmeg n 
ſuch violent and ſudden degrees, as are amd 
fatal to thoſe who are ſo unhappy as to dec 
it; and ſometimes there riſe ſudden tempels 
that are ſtil] more dangerous. 
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« The winds ſeem to blow from all quartz kin 
and drive about the ſnow with ſuch fury, tha IW. 
roads are in a moment rendered inviſible, Jef on. 
the ſituation of a perſon ſurpriſed in the fell with 
a ſlorm: his knowledge of the county, and on lo 
mark he may have taken by the trees, cannot ui which 
he is blinded by the ſnow, and, if he attempts 10 of! 
way home, is generally loſt, In ſhort, during th who 
winter, the cold was fo exceſſive, that one The 
April, at five in the morning, the thermomete It, In 
len to twenty diviſions below the point of fi hiffere 
though every afternoon it roſe two or threed d ſuc 
above it; a difference in the height not much Af. 
that which the greateſt heat and cold felt at n vith ar 
ally produce in that inſtrument. Thus in 24 hi cover 
had all the variety felt in the temperate 2008 riots, 
compaſs of a whole year.” the me 

But though in winter the nights are very ak bein 
and tedious, yet thoſe inconveniences are, if ng wil! 
gree, obviated by the ſerenity of the ſky, ſhe owing 
of the moon and ſtars, and the refulgent light ich it 
rora borealis, which is reflected from the whit ks and 
of the earth covered with ſnow ; from all wid BINS, W 
light is produced, that the inhabitants are erabte odigiou 
charge their ordinary occupations. The 0 event 
ter, in ſpeaking of theſe ngcturnal lights, as ins are 
days are no ſooner cloſed than fires of a thouſan e many 
and colours light up the ſky, as if deſigned t00 dom eac 
ſate for the abſence of the ſun, Theſe by t vallies, 
here, as in more ſogthern climates, an) c þ being 1 
tion. Though a luminous arch is often (cen INgs. 
wards the north, they ſeem more frequent) Au 
the whole extent of the hemiſphere. __ oe 
begin in the form of a great ſcarf of big ; e the Ur 
its extremities upon the horizon, wh 4 4" 
reſembling that of a fiſhing-net, glides ſo 1 end 
preſerving, in this motion, a direction * 4 i Ty « 
cular to the meridian; and moſt _ 11 0 / Br 
preludes, all the lights unite at the zent * ? Thy 
top of a crown. Arcs, like thoſe . ot * r 
the north, are here frequently ſituated to ud . 
and often towards both the north 4 * Y 2 


is the riy 
ate a 10 
dong whi 
It allo I 
and eth. 
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extremities widens towards the an 
ſome of the oppoſite arcs, whoſe er "4h 
at the zenith; and both the one andt 1 
quently ſeveral concentric arcs een ge 
are all placed in the direction of te Wg 


. b : ; * IC 
with a little declination to the welt * 
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—— Le ee re ngrroerens 
d he endleſs to mention all the different figures 
leres repreſent, and the various motions with 
. are agitated. Their motion is moſt com- 
ey that of a pair of colours waved in the air, 
e different tints of their lights give them the ap- 
e of ſo many vaſt ſtreamers of changeable taffe- 
metimes they line A part of the ſky with ſcarlet. 
eighteenth of December I ſaw a phenomenon 
kind, that, in the midſt of all the wonders to 
1 was now every day accuſtomed, raiſed my ad- 
To the ſouth a great ſpace of the ſky appeared 
with ſo lively a red, that the whole conſtellation 
on looked as if it had been dipped in blood. This 
which was at firſt fixed, ſoon moved, and chang- 
io other colours, violet and blue, ſettled into a 
whoſe top ſtood a little to the ſouth-weſt of the 

The moon ſhone bright, but did not in the leaſt 
. In this country, where there are lights of ſo 
TErent colours, I never ſaw but two that were 
d ſuch are taken for preſages of ſome great miſ- 
After all, when people gaze at theſe pheno- 
yith an unphiloſophic eye, it is not ſurpriſing if 
cover in them the appearance of armies engaged, 
riots, and a thouſand other prodigies.“ 
the molt part, the foil of this country is exceed- 
„ being fo intermixed with ſtones, that hardly 
ng will grow in it; but in ſome placey it is very 
owing to the number of marihes and brooks 
kich it abounds. The whole country is alſo full 
ks and mountains. Thoſe called the Dofrine 
uns, which ſeparate Lapland from Norway, are 
odigious height; and the high winds that blow 
event all trees from taking root. Beneath theſe 
uns are large marſhes and extenſive foreſts, where 
e many trees, though they ſtand at a great diſ- 
rom each other. At the bottom of the hills are 
t vallies, which are the moſt fertile parts of the 
, being well watered by a great number of brooks 
Ings. 
of the rivers riſe from the mountains of Nor- 
d fall into the Bothnian Gulph. The chief of 
F the Uma, Lula, Rima, and Torna. The Uma 
y increaicd by the waters that flow into it from 
5 Vendiler and Skialfre. The Lula and Rima 
i very conſiderable, and are {welled, in their 
by 2 great number of leſſer ones. The torna 
*9 I1Vers, one of Which is a Swediſh mile in 
hen the ſnow melts, all theſe rivers over- 
ir banks; and the chief part of them have ſtu- 
cataracts. Beſides the rivers, here are alſo 


* wiich abound with various kinds of fiſh, 
e rivers, 
be a great number of trees in the foreſts of La 
1 are the birch, pine, and fir. 545 
3 ? Produce the ſervice-tree, willow, pop- 
but the - 8 They have ſeveral ſorts of 
Hog uleful are the angelica and forrel, 
real eſteemed by the natives, who uſe 


— CER 


them in their food. They have likewiſe different kinds 


of graſs, heath, and fern: but the moſt plentiful, as well 
as moſt uſeful vegetable, 1s the moſchus, or moſs, of 
which there are ſeveral ſpecies, either adhering to trees, 
or growing on the ſurface of the earth. The rein- deer 
is almoſt wholly ſuſtained by this vegetable, which, in- 
deed, he prefers to all others, and without which he 
cannot ſubſiſt. The natives not only uſe it as forage for 
their cattle, but boil it in broth as a cordial and reſtora- 
tive. Here are alſo great quantities of berries, fuch as 
black currants; the Norwegian mulberry, which grows 
upon a creeping plant, and is much eſteemed as an an- 
tiſcorbutic; raſberries, cranberries, and bilberries. Ju- 
niper-berries are alſo very plentiful, and ſome of the 
trees grow to a conliderable height. 

Among the animals of this country are ſtags, bears, 
wolves, foxes of ſeveral colours, ſquirrels, ermines, 
martens, hares, glittens, beavers, otters, elks, and rein- 
deer; but the laſt of theſe is the moſt uſeful to the na- 
tives, who, without them, could not poſſibly preſerve 
their exiſtence; for theſe animals not only afford them. 
food and garments, but alſo {ſupply the place of horſes, 
and travel in thoſe parts where the latter animals would 
be entirely uſeleſs. The rein-deer is a kind of ſtag, 
with large branched horns, the tops of which bend for- 
ward like a bow. He 1s larger, ſtronger, and ſwifter 
than the ſtag, and his hair changes colour according to 


the ſeaſon of the year. His hoofs are cloven and move- 
able, for which reaſon he ſpreads them abroad as he runs 


along the ſnow, to prevent his ſinking into it. The 
horns are very high, and divided into two branches near 
the root. On each horn are three branches, one above 


another, which are again ſubdivided into ſmaller ones, 
inſomuch that no horned beaſt whatever has the like, 


either for bulk, branches, or weight. The horns are of 


a light colour, and there are veins, or blood-veflels,. 


running along them, under which there are furrows, 
When the beaſt runs he lays theſe horns upon his back ; 
but there, are two branches that always hang over his 
forehead, and almoſt cover his face. Moſt of theſe ani- 
mals are wild; but ſome of them are tame, and exceed- 
ing ſerviceable to the natives. 

Thoſe rein- deer which are produced between a tame 
doe and a wild buck are not only the largeſt, but by far 
the ſtrongeſt. Theſe animals are of infinite uſe to the 
Laplanders, for without ſubjecting them to the lealt. 
expence, they ſupply them with. almoſt every neceſſary 
of life. From theſe creatures they are furniſhed with 
milk and cheeſe, as alſo fleſh, which they lay up for 
winter ſtore. The ſkinsafford caps, clothes, boots, ſhoes, 
bedding, thongs, and many other articles. The nerves 
and ſinews are twiſted into thread. Their bows and ar- 
rows are tipped. with the bones, and their boxes inlaid: 
with the horn, which is likewiſe formed into curious 
ſpoons, toys, and utenſils. Theſe creatures are likewiſe 
uſed as beaſts of draught or burthen, and, far from de- 
manding any proviſion or provender, dig with their feet 


among the ſnow ior the moſs, which they prefer to 
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every other kind of food. The dogs here are very ſmall, 


not being above a foot in height. They turn up their 
tails, which are ſhort; and their ears ſtand ere, like 
thoſe of wolves. They are of a rcd colour, and in hunt- 
ing are very ferviceable. | 

In Lapland, the birds are ſwans, geeſe, ducks, lap- 
wings, [nipes, moſt forts of water-fowl, heath-cocks, 
ſtock-doves, woodcocks, and partridges. Beſides theſe, 
they have two kinds of fowl peculiar only to this coun- 
try. The firſt is called the kniper, and is a kind of ſnipe, 
black on the head, back, and wings; but the brealt and 
belly are white. It has a long red beak, ſet with teeth, 
and ſhort red feet, reſembling thoſe of water-iowl. 
"The other is called the loom, and is never ſeen on the 
ground, but cither in the water, or flying. "The par- 
tridges here are as white as ſnow, and, inſtead of fea- 
thers, their bodies are covered with a kind of wool. The 
rocks and mountains are frequented by eagles, hawks, 
falcons, kites, and birds of prey of various kinds. 

The principal inſects here are flies, which, in the 


ſummer, are hatched in the moraſles and woods, and 


are frequently ſo numerous as to obſcure the light of 
the day. They are venomous, and exceeding trouble- 


ſome, inſomuch that the rein-deer fly to the tops of the 


mountains for ſhelter, and the inhabitants move to the 
ſea- ſide, thoſe parts being the leaſt infeſted by theſe peſ- 
tilent vermin, Monſieur Mauperturs ſays, that, while 
he was here, the flies were ſo troubleſome, that even 
the Finland ſoldiers, who are counted the molt hardy 
troops in the fervice of Sweden, were obliged to cover 
their faces with the ſkirts of their coats from the attacks 
of theſe animals, which ſwarmed to ſuch a degree, that 
the moment a piece of fleth appeared, it was blackened 
all over. Some of theſe flies are very large, with green 
heads, and, where-ever they ſtrike, draw blood from the 
tkin. 

In the rivers and lakes there is abundance of deli- 
cious ſalmon, which come from the Gulf of Bothnia; 
alſo trout, bream, and perch, all of which are of an 
amazing ſize, and exquiſite flavour. | 

Mines of filver, lead, and copper, together with ex- 
cellent veins of iron, are in ſome of the diftricts, but 
they are not at preſent worked to any confſiderable ad- 
vantage, their fituation being almoſt inacceſſible. In 
the dittrict of Torno there is a vein of gold and ſilver 


mixed, another of lead and ſilver, and a third of cop- 


per ; and here they have both copper works and a foun- 

dery. They have alſo furnaces in the province of Lula, 

where they melt the ſilver which they dig in that part 

of the country. Theſe mines, however, are only worked 

for a ſhort time in the ſummer, the climate being fo 

Tevere for the principal part of the year, that the en- 
ines cannot work them. 

Beautiful cryſtals of a prodigious ſize are found in 
the rivers and lakes; theſe are ſo hard and fine, that, 
vihen polithed, they appear like real diamonds. Here 
are likewiſe a great variety. of curious ſtones, ſome of 
which bear the relemblance of animals, trees, &c. 
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cauſe of which is attributed to the f. 
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When the natives find theſe, they place fh * 
conſpicuous place, and worſhip them 33 1 

The generality of the Laplanderz 4 
ſhort in ſtature, not being above four 5 


high, and ſome of them even under 


feet andy 


i | eyen 
climate, and the poorneſs of their living b 
IN 


in general, very difagreeably formed, hani; 
head, a broad forehead, hollew and dene 
a ſhort and flat noſe, and a broad fies vi 
black, and rough hair. They haye way 
flender waiſts, and ſmall legs; but they are 1 
hardy, and active, inſomuch that they vill 
credible fatigue; and it is remarked, thatthefh 
Norwegian is not able to bend the boy 9 | 
lander. The women, however, are much leh 
than the men; and the complexions of ſome off 
are delicate and florid. 

With reſpect to their diſpoſitions, they ax 
honeſt and hoſpitable ; but ſo timorous, that ty 
fly the moment they perceive a veel at (x; 
leaſt footſtep of a ſtranger. They are natural 
and paſſionate, and, when once provoked, mth 
appealed. They indulge themſelves in lain 
fuch a degree, that they neither plough org 
leave their ground totally uncultivated ; nei 
they ſeek. for provender either by hunting of 
till they are compelled to it from mere nel 
hath been obſerved, that when they hae bel 
ported to more moderate climates, they hat 
died, though in their own country they live to 


age. It is no uncommon thing to ſce a Li It into 
upwards of an hundred years of age, hunting x m: the 
ſkaiting, and performing with the molt all nd wit] 
agility the ſevereſt exerciſes. in e 
The Lapland houſes, or rather huts, are madedl es of be 
of timber, or rafters, joined together, and cor who 
turf, or the branches of pine trees and coats anden 
Some of them are built upon trees to pi & dry 
being overwhelmed with ſnow, and to lee > of (} 
from the wild beaſts. Their huts have twoch Feed on 
the leſſer of which no woman mull enter, lalt b. 
rom thence the men go to hunt; and hd Pllie-tree 


meet the woman at going out, it would x 


ſidered as a bad omen. They have no 0118 
than a hole at the top of their Nuts, wich» 
let the ſmoke out, and the light in. The 
houſes are built in trees, to ſecure the 
from bears and other beaſts of prey. 

In ſummer their dreſs contiits of 2 che 
reaching to the middle of the legs, and ay 
the wailt with belts. They have not 4 * 
their clothes are made of coarle wool ol a 
colour. The richer ſort have their * 
colours, but red is the moſt univertaly mu 
their girdles they hang a Norway kü 
the latter of which contains flints, wr” 
bacco, with other neceſſaries; the gon 
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putcha 
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h braſs rings and chains. Their night- 
* the ſkins of the bird-loom, with the 
1 their ſhoes of the ſkins of rein- deer, 
In winter they are totally 
un in coats, caps, boots, and gloves, made of 
F deer's ſkin, with the hair inwards, The 
» apparel differs but little from that of the 
they hang to their girdles many rings, chains, 
1 knives, with a needle caſe, and other trifles, 
read is made of the ſine ws of rein-deer; and 
i they lie in their ſkins. In ſummer they all 
bemſelves at night with large pieces of coarſe 
o ſecure them from being ſtung by the gnats 
. a 5 
e people make all their own furniture, boats, 
bows and arrows. The boards with which 
ike their boats are faſtened together with 
the nerves of rein-deer, or the ſmall roots of 
ilted together like ropes ; and they calk them 
joſs to 15 out the water. They make boxes 
birch planks, which they neatly inlay with 
s of rein- deer; and they are very dexterous at 
baſkets of the roots of trees, flit in long 
ces, and twiſted together. Some of theſe are 
neat that they will hold water; and the 
greatly admire them. Theſe articles are made 
men, who alſo perform the office of cook, 
vg victuals for the family. 
women are employed as taylors and em- 
rs; they make clothes, ſhoes, and boots, and 
for the rein-deer: they ſpin thread with fur, 
t into caps and gloves, which are very ſoft 
they likewiſe draw tin into wire through a 
nd with this they cover their thread,, which 
in embroidering on their caps and girdles 
ts of beaits, flowers, ſtars, and the like. 
who inhabit the mountains live chiefly on 
| and milk of the rein-deer; the former of 
c dry, and from the latter they make great 
> Of cheeſe, Thoſe whn. live in the low 
Feed on veniſon and fiſh, They have neither 
falt; but inltead thereof uſe the inner rind 
pie-tree, dried and ground, and dried fiſh 
W powder. They make broth of fiſh and 
d together; and their uſual drink is water 
8 kettle, which in winter hangs continually 
te: but their greateit dainty is bear's fleſh, 
[Sap on all paricular teftivals. On theſe 
0 they indulye themſeclves with brandy, 
m_ Memſelyes , happy as when they 
be ol tobacco, Thele commodities the 
e at Norway, as alſo a few cows 
of berries, Cy DB 2 a? make de- 
ry nd forrel, which they 
Wee, of dut alſo deem them excel- 
Salut all diſorders of a ſcorbutic 


ed wit 
6 made 0 

on; an 
be hair outwards. 
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ploy themſelves in hunting, in which excurſions they 
travel through the ſnow with aſtoniſhing expedition. 
They wear a pair of ſkaits, or ſnow ſhoves, which are 
made of fir boards, covered with the rough ſkin of the 
rein- deer: one of theſe is uſually as long as the perſon 
who wears it, but the other is about a foot ſhorter. 
| The feet are placed near the middle, and the thoes 
are faſtened to them with ſtrings, or thongs made with 
the ſinews of the rein deer, When the Laplander 
travels in this manner he carries a long pole in his 
hand, near the end of which is a round ball of wood; 
and this not only ſecures him ſrom penetrating too 
deep into the ſnow, but alſo enables him to ſtop him- 
ſelf when there is occaſion. A Laplander will travel 
in his ſnow ſhoes at the rate of ſixty miles a day 
without being fatigued. But the moſt expeditious 
method of travelling in this country is with a fledge 
drawn by rein-deer. This carriage, which is called 
by the natives pulkha, is made in the form of a ſmall 
boat, with a convex bottom, that it may flide the 
more eaſily over the ſnow ; the head of it is ſharp 
and pointed, but the hinder part is quite flat. The 
traveller ſits, or rather lays with his back againſt the 
end of the fledge, and holds a ſtick in his hand, with 
a large wooden ball at the end of it, with which he 
diſengages the fledge from ſuch obſtructions as he 
may happen to meet with in the courſe of his journey. 
He muſt likewiſe take care properly to balance the 
carriage with his body, otherwiſe he will be ſubject 
to be overturned. The traces, by which the ſleage 
is faltened to the rein-deer, are fixed to a collar about 
the animal's neck, and run down over the breaſt, 
between the fore and hind legs, to be connected with 
the prow of. the {ledge ; the reins are tied to the 
| horns, and the trappings are furniſhed with little bells, 
the ſound of which is very pleaſing to the animal, 
The rein-deer is fo fleet that he will run with his 
carriage upwards of 100 miles a day. Before a Lap- 
| hander ſets out on his journey, he whiſpers in the 
ear of the animal the way he is to go, and the place 
at which he is to halt, from a perſuaſion that the beaſt 
underſtands his meaning ; but, in fpite of this in- 
timation, he frequently ſtops ſhort, and ſometimes 
over-ihoots the mark by ſeveral miles. Though this 
method of travelling is exceedingly expeditious, yet 
it is far from being eaſy, the perſon being continually 
in a confined poſture; neither is it exempted from the 
moſt imminent danger, on account of the uncertainty 
of the roads, and the drifts of looſe ſnow, which, if 
the wind blows high, are driven about with incredible 
fury, and in prodigious quantities. | 
When the winter commences, the Laplanders mark 
the moſt frequented roads by ſtrewing them with fir- 
boughs. Indeed, theſe roads are no other than path= 
ways made through the ſnow by the rein-deer and 
ſledges: their being frequently covered with new ſnow, - 
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Planders, hor f 
„beſides their domeſtic buſineſs, em- 


and EY, beaten by the carriage, conſolidates 
them into a kind of cauſeway, which is the harder if 
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a ſubſequent froſt. 


tain marks which he 


travel with the ſame alacrity as in ſummer. 


that the animal may re 
tervals be fed with a kind of cake made of moſs and 


ſnow, which ſerves him for drink and provender at 


the ſame time. 
The chief employment of the Laplanders, ex- 


cluſive of their domeſtic affairs, conſiſts in huntin 
and fiſhing. Thoſe who practiſe the latter have ſmal 
boats, ſo lightly conſtructed that they can carry them 
on their ſhoulders, which they frequently do, when 
interrupted on the rivers by whirlpools or cataracts. 
The boats are of different ſizes, from two to fix yards 
in length, managed with oars, and calked with moſs 
ſo tight, as effectually to keep out the water. They 
{teer with amazing rapidity, even among the rocks, 
and down the molt rapid water falls; but when they 
go againſt the ſtream, and meet with a cataract, they 
take out their boat, and carry it on their ſhoulders till 
they have paſſed it, when they launch it again, and 
proceed on their way. | 

Such as employ themſelves in hunting, perform it 
various ways. In ſummer, they hunt wild beaſts with 


' ſmall dogs trained to the diverſion, In winter, they 


purſue them by their tracks upon the ſnow ; ſkaiting 
with ſuch velocity, that they frequently run down 
their prey. They catch ermines in traps, and ſome- 
times with dogs. They kill ſquirrels, martens, and 
ſables, with blunt darts, to avoid 1njuring the ſkins. 
Foxes and beavers are killed with ſharp pointed darts 
and arrows, in ſhooting of which they are accounted 
the beſt markſmen in the world. The larger beaſts, 
ſuch as bears, wolves, elks, and wild rein-deer, they 
either kill with fire arms, or elſe enſnare by digging 
pits in places moſtly reſorted to by thoſe creatures. 

The Laplanders have particular Jaws relative to the 
chace, which they obſerve with great punctuality. 
The beaſt becomes the property of the man in whoſe 
ſnare or pit he is caught; and he who diſcovers a 
bear's den has the exclulive privilege of hunting him 
to death. The conquelt of a bear is the molt honour- 
able achievement that a Laplander can perform; 
and the fleſh of this animal they think more de— 
licious than that of any other whatever, The bear is 


the ſurface has felt a partial thaw, and been cruſted by 
It requires great caution to follow 
theſe tracks; for if the carriage runs either on one fide 
or the other, the traveller is thrown into an abyſs of 
ſnow.” In leſs frequented parts, where there is no ſuch 
beaten road, the Laplander directs his courſe by cer- 
fy made on the trees ; but, not- 

withſtanding all his caution, the rein-deer very often 
ſinks up to his horns in ſnow ; and ſhould a hurricane 
ariſe, which is ſometimes the caſe, the traveller would 
be in great danger of his life, were he not provided 
with a kind of tent, to ſcreen him in ſome meaſure 
from the fury of the tempeſt. 
winter is rather weak and difpirited, ſo that he cannot 
In this 
ſcaſon the traveller is obliged to halt at different times, 
himſelf; and in theſe in- 


But the rein-deer in 
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| with the tongue of a rein- deer, a piece 


to viſit his miſtreſs as often as he thinks p 


* 


always diſpatched with a fuſil 
ſnare, ready cocked and primed ; ye > 
by the hands of the hunter, who, on 18 
would run the moſt imminent danger d f, 

Theſe people celebrate the killing 10 
great rejoicings, The carcaſe is draw wi 
or hut of the victor, by a rein- deer which 
account, is afterwards kept a whole a i 
doing any work. The bear is ſurrounded yy 
number of men, women, and children, "a 
particular ſong of triumph, in which they $a 
vanquithed enemy for having allowed Hine 
overcome, without doing any miſchief ty 


2 aſter this they addreſs themſelves x U * 
ence, acknowledging the ſingular benefit f # 
ceive from his having created beaſts for their x oy 


endowed them with ſtrength and courage h 
and overcome them. The conqueror is f 
the women, and is feaſted by the men of tl 
for three ſucceſſive days; beſides which, he 
after diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by hag 
wrought with tin ware round his cap. 
Nuptial ceremonies among the Laplanden 
remarkable and ludicrous. When a young 
made choice of a female, he employs ſomeli 
mediators with the pirl's parents; and thek 
provided with ſome bottles of brandy, the 
companies them to the hut of his intended 
in-law, who invites the mediators to enter; 
ſuitor is left without, until the liquor be da 
the propoſal diſcuſſed. After this he is cated 
entertained with ſuch fare as the hut a 
without ſecing his miſtreſs, who, on this ol 
obliged to retire. The ſuitor having at H 
tained leave to make his addreſſes to the git 
he goes home, puts on his beſt attire, 1 
turns to the hut, when his miſtreſs appt 


ſalutes her with a kiſs; after which * 


y bai 


fleſh, or ſome 'other kind of proviſion. 
firſt declines the offer, it boars made in the 
of her relations; but at the ſame time ſe 
ſignal to the lover to follow her into the fel 
ſhe accepts the preſents. Thus encoun 
rmiſſion of her to let him ſleep Wi 10 
ag : if ſhe conſents, ſhe keeps the pe 
not, ſhe throws them with contempt on! p f 
When the lovers are agreed, the yo 


rchaſe 18 
quilite 0 
es the d 


every time he comes he mult pu 
with a freſh bottle of brandy, à Pf 
to the father, that he ofter. polip® 
of the nuptials for two or three jel id 
ceremony 1s performed at the 277 
rieſt of the pariſh ; but even oe ''Y 
is obliged to ſerve his father a0 
at the expiration of which oft uy 
habitation with his wife, and! 


1 


, 6] | | 0 


his relations and friends. From this time 


« wife from the company of all ſtrangers 
* * Bd watches over her conduct with a 


love. 
land, 
with 


as ſoon as a child is born, it is waſhed 
ſnow or cold water, except the head, 
moſt not be touched with water till after the 
« been baptized. The woman does not re- 
ehild-bed above four or five days, and in 
is generally quite recovered. She then carries 
4 to be baptized; but before ſhe can reach 
lence. of the prieſt, ſhe is often obliged to 
large loreſts, mountains, lakes, and wide 
1 waſtes of ſnow. The infant is faſtened in a 
d piece of wood, ſtretched naked on a bed of 
covered with the ſcin of a young rein- deer, 
no by two ſtraps to the back of the mother, 
ways ſuckles her own child. At home this 
fade is hung to the roof of the hut, and the 
+ lulled to ſleep by ſwinging it from one fide to 
t. When the children grow up, their parents 
| careful in teaching them moſt kinds of work; 
y have a great averſion to ſchools. The boys, 
heir infancy, are taught to practiſe the bow; 
are not allowed to break their faſt till they 
it the mark. The girls are early initiated in 
Ineſs peculiar to females. l. 56 
e are no phyſicians among the Laplanders; 
have they, indeed, occaſion for any, not being 
to thoſe diſtempers common in other countries. 
order they are molt ſubject to is ſore eyes, 


they are almoſt continually expoſed. They 
jetimes afflicted with rheumatic pains, and the 
and a few are ſubject to the vertigo and 
To cure all inward diſorders they uſe a 
jade with the root of a certain ſpecies of mos, 
hey call jerth; and when that cannot be pro- 
Ney boil the ſtalk of angelica in the milk of 
. When they feel a pain in any part of the 
bey take a kind of muſhroom, which grows 
le dirch-tree like a cake, and having ſet fire to 
it, burning hot, to the part affected; and 
duces a bliſter, which is ſuppoſed to draw off 
* humour. 59 have no other plaſters 
Mis but the roſin which drops from fir-trees. 
icy have any limb frozen, they put a red- 
= a cheeſe made of rein-deer's milk, and 
| -d that drops from it, like a kind of oil, 
* 2 . which is almoſt inſtantly 
ur native of this country is ſuppoſed to be on 
5 ſuch friends as are korn for the 
" 5 give him Chriſtian exhortation. 
1 ee no great zeal for the Chriſtian 
but the _ dying perſon, and think of 
uneral entertainment. As ſoon as 


of the body, molt of the company 


Ah ie out 


ed by the ſmoke of their huts, and the hire | 
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leave the hut, being of opinion they ſhall receive 
ſome injury from the ſpirit or ghoſt, Which they be- 
lieve remains with the corple, and takes all oppor- 
tunities of doing miſchief to the living. The de- 
ceaſed is wrapped up in linen or woollen, according 
to his circumſtances, and depoſited in a coffin by a 
perſon ſelected for that purpoſe; but this office he 
will not perform till he receives a conſecrated braſs 
ring, which is placed on his left arm, and which he 
imagines ſecures him againſt receiving any injury from 
the ghoſt of the deceaſed perſon. 

'The Laplanders, before they embraced the Chriſtian 
religion, uſed to bury their dead in the firſt place they 
happened to think of, which they {till do when they 
are very far from any church. Many of them allo pre- 
ſerve the rites of heatheniſh ſuperſtition; for with the 
body they put in the coffin an axe, a flint and ſteel, a 
flaſk of brandy, ſome dried fiſh, and veniſon. With 
the axe the deceaſed is ſuppoſed to hew down the 
buſhes or boughs that may obſtruct him in the other 
world; the ſteel and flint are to furniſh him with a 
light, ſhould he find himſelf in the dark; and the 


proviſion is for him to ſubſiſt on during his journey 


thither. 


Previous to the body being carried to the place of 


interment, the friends of the deceaſed kindle a fire of 


fir boughs near the coffin, and expreſs their ſorrow in 
tears and lamentations. They walk in proceſſion 
ſeveral times round the body, demanding, in a whi- 
ning tone, the reaſon of his leaving them on earth, 
They aſk whether he was out of humour with his 
wife? whether he was in want of meat, drink, 
clothing, or other neceſſaries? and whether he had 
not ſucceeded in hunting or filhing ? Theſe, and other 
ſuch interrogatories, are intermingled with groans and 
hideous howlings; and between them the prieſt 
ſprinkles the corpſe and the mourners alternately with 
holy water. After theſe ceremonies are over, the body 
is conveyed to the place of interment, in a fledge 
drawn by a rein-deer, and- followed by the friends and 


relations, who ſhew their concern for the loſs of the 


deceaſed, by dreſſing themſelves in the worlt garments 
they have, and keeping a continual how! during the 
proceſſion. As ſoon as the ceremony is over, the 
people retire; and the iledge, with the clothes which 
belonged to the deceaſed, are left as the Prieſt's 
rquiſite. N ?' 
Three days after the funeral, the relations and 
friends of the deceaſed are invited to an entertainment, 
where they eat the fleſh of the rein- deer which con- 
veyed the corpſe to the grave. The animal being 
made a ſacrifice to the manes of the deceaſed, the 
bones of it are collected together, put into a baſket, 
and interred with great ceremony. The effects of 
the deceaſed are divided between the brothers and 
filters, the former having two-thirds, and the latter 
one; but the lands, lakes, and rivers, are held jointly 
by all the children of both ſexes, according to the 
diviſion 
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divifion made by Charles IX., of =S wedeh, · uhen / he 


aſſigned to each family a certain tract of land for their 
: "he Lapland language is altogether barbarous, and 
varies in different paris of the country, according to the 
correſpondence Which the natives maintain with the 
different nations; ſuch as Norwegians, Swedes, Fin- 
landers, and Ruſſians. The 1 part of them are 
totally ignorant of letters; and the ſame may be ſaid 
alſo of arts, except ſuch as neceſſity has taught 
them to make uſe of for their own preſervation and 
convenience. 14 ee 1 $01 
With reſpect to religion; Chriſtianity was firſt ſup- 
poſed to have been introduced into 'Lapland about the 
year 1300, However, no material progreſs was made 
in the eſtabliſhment of it till the laſt century, when 
miſſionaries were ſent for that purpoſe from Norway, 
Sweden; and Ruſſia. Several churches were built in 
different parts of the country, and ſupplied. with 
miniſters from Sweden and Ruſſia. Guitavus Adol- 
hus founded two ſchools, one in the province of 
Pitha, and the other in that of Ulma, for inſtructing 
the children of the Laplanders in the. Chriſtian re- 
ligion and in letters. He allo ordered ſeveral pious 
books to be tranſlated from the Swediſh into the 
Lapland language; ſuch as the catechiſm, with ſome 
rayers, and the manual, containing the Pſalms of 
David, the 'Proverbs of Solomon, &c. That they 
might be encouraged to ſend their children to ſchool, 
an annual revenue was allotted for the maintenance 
of the fcholars. Hence Laplantt produced ſome 
preachess, which greatly promoted the knouledge of 
Chriſtianity in that country; for,” heretofore, their 
clergy having been Swedes, whoſe: language the 
eople did not underſtand; it could not be-rreaſunably 
ſuppoſed that they ſhould profit much by their int 
ſtructions. Since that time, however, many have lin- 
termixed idolatry with the pure profellſion of Chriſ- 
tianity, and, from local cuſtoms, their particular fond- 
neſs for omens, particular times and ſeaſons, diſ- 
tingmihed by the names of black and white days, &c. 
retain many of their former ſuperſtitions.  '{ hey have 
ſome notion of the doctrine of the traoſmigration 
of ſouls; tor, they not only reſpe& the . manes of 
their departed” relations and friends, but dread. them 
as being miſchievous, till they imagine the ſpirits of 
the dead have re-animated other bodies. They be- 
Heye there are fairies that wander about among the 


rocks, mountains, rivers, and lakes, and give them 


alſo a ſhare ot their devotion. Fig”, 
They own one Supreme Being, whom they arm 
with thunderbolts; they make the rainbow his bow, 
and have the faine notion of him that. the old Pagans 
had of their Jupiter. They have another ſubordinate 
deity, to whom they acknowledge they owe all the 
bleſſings of life, and never tail to worthip him. The 
ſun is another of their divinities, becauſe of his in- 
flucnce on. the badics of. men. and. bcalts. They, have 
2- 
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F cannot reach the top of a 
to St 


As Swediſh Lapland is the moſt conlid:rabed 


and Lula-Lapmark; and the third for Tino 


which part Norway trom Swed-n, trade wil! 
habitants of thoſe countries. 
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temples and images conſecrated to 64 .c.. 
Their idols e the trunks 9 08 
carved, or of ſtone. One of theſe i; 2 
royal cabinet of antiquaries at U The 
women are excluded from worſhip, Thera. 
idol with the heart's blood' of the Hefe, f 
. g mounting Wl 

orjunkar, one of their deities, they dip ah 
the blood of the ſacrifice, throw it up he 
tain, and conclude their devotion by that af ] 
Theſe people were formerly deemed gent 
and the credulous ſuppoſed them to be mg 
in divination. 80 exceſſively credulou, 11 
theſe poor Laplanders, and ſo prepoſterouſy u 
to their conjurors, that they implicitly fully 
directions. If theſe pretended wizards tel 
that on ſuch a day they hall take plenty «f 
game, they will not fail to go out that 
there is moſt commonly © abundance of both j 
country, they uſually verify the prediQion, byg 
home loaded whenever they go out in ſearch of 
And if the wizards mark another day as uf 
they intallibly make it ſo, by not going abrox 
f AMR e „ee the r. 
Different governors, or preſects, are depti n the 
three powers to whom Lapland is now ſi Lap]: 


thoſe 
kes. 

tenal 
bct t 
tric 


lities f 


preſide over their reſpective diſtricts. The la riſons 
however, had kings ot their own till theyea red 1 
when the Swedes! cenquered, part of the couti min 
the Ruſſians and Norwegians ſoon after follont 10 
example, and ſubilued the remaining part, 


of the three, the laws of Sweden are obſcni 
three tribuna}s,: or courts of- juſtice, are erect 
for Angermanland- Lapmark ; a ſecond for Un 


Lapmark; in each of which courts there A 
who determines all cauſes. They admin 
in the king's name, and in the preſence al 
belonging to the ditttict. 

Such of the Laplanders, as live ncar the 00 


Others, wiv # 1 ——— 
greater diſtance from thoſe mountams, „ 
the Swedes; and they Who are ſituatech i 


north and eaſt, trade with the Ruiſians and 1 * 
The commodities they receive from thoſe - Þ 
rix-dollars, wobllen ſtuffs, lin zu, copp® 5 R 


falt, hides, needles, knives, ſpiritnas 12 
eſpecially tobacco, of which the) ade _ a 
They give, in return, rein- deer and nt * 
of which they; take ſuch large guat 
ſtock whole reſervoirs with them, and 5 
wards into barrels, which they ca 2 
bouring countries; namely, the noft _ 
White Ruffia. They alfo trade in 11 ol 
ſkins of ſeveral wild beaſts, dried pikex 
made of the milk of their rein-d6r =» 
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nern u. 
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«ly, the tribute paid by the Laplanders, con- 
1s of wild beaſts; but now they conſiſt in 
n coin, rein- deer, and in ſkins, either dreſſed 
In uſes, or raw ; and are proportionable to 
t of land poſſefſed by each head of a family. 
weſt are ſlyled entire territories, or territories 
F tribute; and the owner is obliged to pay 
uo rix-dollars, in coin, to the crown of 
They who pofleſs a territory, or land of 
ibute, pay only one rix-dollar. But as it 
| very often, that many of them have no rix- 
they are allowed to give ſkins of foxes or 
> inflead of coin. Fifty ſquirrel ſkins, or one 
In, with a pair of ſhoes, after the faſhion of 
| are valued at one rix-dollar: beſides which, 
end of a family is obliged to give yearly a 
Mes ſkin, or a pair of ſhoes; and if he cannot 
thoſe things, he muſt give half a pound of 
kes. Part of theſe taxes are employed for 
tenance of the prieſts who live in that country, 
bet the Laplanders. The inhabitants of the 
Iſtritts of Lapland trade much in the ſame 
Iities ; and pay the revenues in a ſimilar man- 
the reſpective ſtates, under whoſe particular 
n they are. 
Laplanders have neither caſtles, bulwarks, 
nſons, for the defence of their country: 
red is there occaſion for any, its frighttul 
ormirig a more effectual barrier than all the 
lons of art garriſoned by innumerable armies 
in ſoldiers; the judges have no military to 
their” decrees, the people having a re— 
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markable averſion to 


_— 


war, and, we believe, are 
never employed in any army, With reſpect to the 
ſecurity of their property, few diſputes happen. 


I. 
7ST. 


Situation, Dimenſions, Provinces, Cities, Climate, Sail, 
Produce, Mountains, Inhabitants, Religion, Cc. 


HIS country is ſituated between 56 and 69 deg. 
north lat. and between 10 and go deg. eaſt 


long. being 800 miles in length, and 500 in breadth ; 


and is bounded, on the ſouth, by the Baltic, the 
Sound, and the Categate, or Scaggerac; by Daniſh 
or Norwegian Lapland, on the north ; by Muſcovy, 
on the eaſt; and by the impaſſable mountains of 
Norway, on the weſt, Such a vaſt tract of country 
may naturally be ſuppoſed to contain a great number 
of inhabitants; but theſe bear a very ſmall pro- 
portion to the extent of Sweden, great part of it 
being rendered uninhabitable by ſeas, lakes, moun- 
tains, and marſhes. It 1s divided into ſeven parts 
or provinces; Viz. Sweden, properly fo called, 
bounded by Norway and the gulf of Bothnia, 
Gothland, Livonia, Ingria, Finland, Swediſh Lap- 
land, and the Swediſh itlands. 
obſerve, that Livonia and Ingria, though reckoned 
as part of Sweden, belong now to the Ruſſians, having 
been conquered by Peter the Great, and ceded by 
poſterior treaties. 


The following are the Dimenſions. of the Kingdom of Sweden : 


Places. Length } Breadth Square Miles. Capital Cities. 
3 pr PET: DAR ate s 
ha e REIN 1 342 194 47, 900 STOCKHOLM, 
IEICE 253 100 25,975 Calmar. 
F ERRbrs ry „ 
n 2 —— 420 349 76, co Torne, Uma. 
i * and, and Eaſt Bothnia 295 225 „ Abo, Cajanburg. 
* BL. 8 4 71 
q * . 3 80 23 1,000 Wiſby. 
ji ' 8 5 3 84 9 560 Barkholm. 
i 4 BURL FP. 47 24 | Stralſund. 
Nl E 5 24 21 1 nnd Bergen. 
Total . —— +» + + on» „ „ „ = 24 2 +» 7' 228,715 


XN Prop ins ti 

. ug Contains the followin 
plandia, Suderma 
lellingia, 

Mptia, 


( Conta! | 
> alns Eaſt Gothland, Weſt Gothland, 


a, Schonen, 


v4 7 8 . 
Ry na, Weltmania, Nericia, 
Accarlia, Medelpedia, Anger- 


g provinces z 


ermeland, Dali 


Bleking. 


| Nyland, Travaſtia, Finland Proper. 


Swediſh Lapland contains Thorne-Lapmark, Kimi- 


Lapmark, Lula-Lapmark, Pithia-Lapmark, Uma-Lap- 


mark. | 


In Weſt Bothnia, the principal places are Umea, 


Pitea, and Tornea. 


Finland contains Eaft Bothnia, Cajania, Savoloxia, 


6 L Gothland, 


But it is neceſſary to 
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Gothland, Oeland, Aland, and Rugen, are the 
Swedilh iflands. 

The climate, air, and foil of Sweden, are pretty 
ſimilar to thoſe of Norway and Lapland, already de- 
ſcribed; for in this, as in the other countries, there 
is an uninterrupted day-light of ſeveral weeks in 
ſummer, which is proportionably deſective in winter. 
Spring and autumn are not known: the ſun is ſo 
exceſlively hot in ſummer, as ſometimes to ſet foreſts 
on fire; and the winter is ſo intenſely cold, that the 
noſes and extremities of the inhabitants are frequently 
mortified; and in ſuch cafes, the beſt remedy that has 
been found out, is, rubbing the part affected with 
ſnow :. they endeavour to mitigate the ſeverity of the 
weather, by ſtoves and warm furs. | 


The ſoil is much the ſame with that of Denmark, 


and ſome parts of Norway, generally very bad, but in 
ſome vallies ſurpriſingly fertile. The Swedes, till of 
late years, had not induſtry enough to remedy the one, 
or improve the other. But ſince the days of Charles 
XII. they have been at incredible pains to correct the 
native barrenneſs of their country, by erecting col- 
leges of agriculture, and in ſome places with great 
ſucceſs. The peaſants now follow the agriculture of 
France and England; and ſome late accounts ſay, 
that they raiſe almoſt as much grain as maintain the 
natives. In ſummer, a beautiful verdure, inter- 
ſperſed with flowers, overſpreads the fields; currants, 
ſtrawberries, raſberries, with other ſmall fruits, are 
produced ſpontaneouſly. Great plenty of pot-herbs 
and roots are reared in the kitchen-gardens. In dry 
ſeaſons, melons are brought to great perfection, and 
the orchards abound with cherries of different kinds, 
and of excellent flavour. Apples, pears, and plums 
are pretty ſcarce here; and the common people know, 
as yet, little of the cultivation of apricots, peaches, 
5 pine- apples, and the like high-flavoured 
ruits. 

The mountains in Sweden are numerous, huge, and 
hoary; the principal among them are the Doſrine, 
which begin about Jemptland, and extend near four 
hundred Engliſh miles north. The face of the country 
is in a great meaſure ov erſpread by vaſt foreſts of fir, 
pine, alder, juniper, beech, birch, and ſome oak. Theſe 
trees grow ſo cloſe together, and ſuch a number of thoſe 
that fall are left to rot, that in many places the woods 
are entirely impaſſable. The timber is in general as 

ood as that of Norway. 

Their ſeas are the Baltic and the gulfs of Bothnia 
and Finland, which are arms of the Baltic; and on the 
welt of Sweden are the Categate Tea, and the Sound, 
A abs about four miles over, which divides Sweden 
from Denmark. Theſe ſeas have no tides, and are uſu- 
ally frozen up. four months in the year; nor are they 
fo ſalt as the ocean, never mixing with it, becauſe a 
current fets always out of the Baltic ſea into the ocean. 

This kingdom is watered by many navigable rivers, 
ornea, and Kima ; but 


„ 


| the chief of them is the Uma, whic!; 


der ground: the roof there is as high as ach 


firſt caſe is tranſparent, like 2 


Sa 4 8 
many others. 


The lakes in Sweden are of prodigigy * 
depth, and are traverſed by the inhabitants in y 
the ſummer, and fledges in the winter, Ties 
the principal of thefe are the Veller, the Wem 
the Maeler. In the lakes, and along the ac 
are innumerable iſlands, of which ſix theft 
bited, but the reſt are either bare rocks, gr (al 
covered with wood. 

Sweden has ſeveral mines of ſilver, many dd 
and vaſt numbers of iron. The princigs| of 
the great ſilver mine, into which workmen ak 
in baſkets to the firſt floor, which is 105 fatha 


ported by valt arches of oak; thence the dec 
ladders, or baſkets, to the loweſt mine, abo 
thoms. They have no records ſo ancient wt 
diſcovery either of this or the great copperming 
mult needs have been the work of many age, I 
ſ-ldom yields above four per cent. and qu 
pains to refine it. They are alſo at the chinged 
ter-mill to drain the mines, and have the benel 
ther to draw up the ore. This mine formeth g 
between 20,000 and 30,0c0 of fine ſilyer com 
ally, and the king had a privilege in his f 
being allowed to purchaſe whatever quantity I 
proper of it, and to pay one fourth leſs than tiel 
value. A late traveller informs us, that this 
preſent, much diminithed in value, by hang 
greatly exhauſted, However, it may not vel 
in this place, to deſcribe the metal called luv 
nature of the various ores from which it i pm 

Silver is a noble and perfe& metal, of a wii 
colour, ſonorous and dutile, but not ſo perf 
It is ſometimes found in ſmall maſſes of may 
ſhapes, but moſt commonly like filaments an 
ſeveral ſorts of ſtones and moulds, and in u 
land. 


olour, 
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The Vitrean ſilver is of an irreguiat Fat co, 
weighty, and may be eaſily flatted with ent, but 
it is not much harder than lead, and is 9 yet th: 
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ſame colour; for which reaſon it is often uf 
lead. It melts preſently, end foon grows m. 


filyer, 2 
conſiſts of ſulphur and oa * TT 


quarters of it is ſilver. 4 Ag 
tranſparent, and of a deeper ron 2 ; * 
according as it conſiſts of larger or 1 e. 4 


looks like roſin, and is of an ig K 
carefully examined, it appears on 4 crit 


ates. It is not very weighty or l * 
lily round, and when brought ew |; 
crackles, burſts, and exhales 4 iy 1 
ſometimes burſts lightly. This ha ;. (ond 
thirds of ſilver. The red filver c 
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lighter, and ſometimes of a deeper 
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e. It is heavier than the former horny 
. brought near a candle or a mild 
[ the remaining part melts before it grows red- 
en it emits a diſagreeable ſmell of arſenic, toge- 
ha thick ſmoke. It contains the ſame quantity 
as the horny ore juſt mentioned. | 
white ſilver ore is of a light grey colour, of an 
figure, pretty weighty, and very brittle, It has 
y copper in it, but ſometimes more of it than of 
Fr it differs from the white copper ore in no- 
ut the quantity of ſilver it contains. Theſe are 
cipal ſilver ores hitherto known, though many 
re looked upon by ſome as ſuch, becauſe they 
z conliderable quantity of ſilver; but then there 
bs more of other metals along with them, there- 
y cannot properly be called ſilver ores. | 
may be eaſily extracted from lead, by melting 
annels, made with aſhes in the furnace, and 
owing up the fire till it turns into glaſs, inks 
channels, and leaves the pure ſilver behind. 
is harder than gold, but not ſo ductile, and is 

than gold or lead, the weight, with regard to 

Wing little leſs than five to nine. It will not ruſt, 

| grow black by ſulphurous vapours, and will 

in aqua fortis, but not in aqua regia, When it 

d with common falt, and melted, it turns into 

pnſparent maſs like horn, which is hard to be 

back to ſilver again, becauſe it is volatile, and 
lent fire will all fly away. When ſilver is diſ- 
in aqua fortis it may be cryſtallized, and the 

Ware very corroſive, and of an exceeding bitter 

hen applied to the ſkin, they leave an impreſ- 

that of a burning coal, and make an eſcar of a 

olour, The ſolution of filver will turn any 

ack, and therefore, when properly diluted, is 

d to colour the hair. "Theſe cryſtals will melt 

moderate heat before the grow red, and form 

dh maſs: it is then proper for the uſe of ſur- 
nd 1s called the filver cauſtic. 

eat Copper mine is about 80 fathoms deep, of 

. but ſubject to damages by the falling- in of 
yet that is ſometimes recompenſed by the abun- 
ore which the ruined pillars yield, though 

monly the loſs is very great. The occaſion of 

sis aſcribed to the throwing the earth and 

Fought out of the mine, upon the ground over 

bu P:'lars become overcharged, and give 

on 0! this is ſaid to be, that the protit ari- 

ole who are concerned is fo little, that th 
de to work it off h Js Per 
ink oft as they ought, and to remove 
eh greater diſtance; and unleſs the king 
'fravle part of the profit ariſing to the 

m WS mine, it is believed it will, in a f. 

a 2 ſand, eſpecial] if tl 3 
"pm P ally 1t the deſigns of makin 
ho on foot elſewhere, take any tolerable 

Pper yearly made out of this mine 


to the , . . 
ny about 200,000). of which the 


nat by way of pre-emption, but | 
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in kind; beſides which, he has upon the remainder. a 
cuſtom of 25 per cent. when it is exported unwrought. 
Many years ago a gentleman of Italy came into Swe- 
den, with propoſals to make copper a ſhorter and 
cheaper way than had till then been praQiſed, ſo as to 
make that in five days, which before required three 
weeks, and with one fifth part of the charcoal, and 
with fewer hands. The bargain was made, and his re- 
ward to be 100, ooo crowns. The firſt eſſay he made 
ſucceeded to admiration ; but when he came to work 
in earneſt, and had got his new ovens built to his mind, 
the miners, as he complained, picked out the very worlt 
ore, and were otherwiſe ſo envious and untractable, 
that he failed of ſucceſs, and loſt his reward, nor was it 
without difficulty that he obtained leave to buy ore, and 
practiſe his invention at his own charge. 

This mine, travellers tell us, in the laſt century, ſup- 
plied the greateſt part of Europe with copper; but at 
preſent it is worked fo very deep, that it is become ex- 
tremely expenſtve; and though the ore is uncommonly 
rich, the produce is conſiderably diminiſhed. 

Copper is a hard, ignoble metal, ſofter than iron, and, 
when poliſhed, is of a ſhining reddiſh colour. It will 
melt in the fire, and is ſo ductile, that it may be beaten 
into exceeding thin leaves. It is more frequently found 
in its metallic form than iron, in various ſhapes, but 
its ore never diſtinguiſhes itſelf by any certain figure, 
for it is almoſt always irregular. But the fineſt colours 
of any kind, except the red and tranſparent, moſt com- 
monly betray the preſence of copper ; for this reaſon 
there is hardly any copper ore that is not mixed with 
iron, in a larger quantity than the ores of other metals 
commonly are. © rein there is not ſo much in ſome 
as in others; and thoſe that contain the leaſt iron, are 
naturally more caſily melted than the reſt. The vitreons 
copper ore is of a darkiſli violet ſky colour, like that of 
a piece of ſteel that has touched a red-hot iron. It is 
very heavy, and of a moderate hardneſs, but commonly 
variegated with ſpots and grey veins. One hundred 
weight of this ore contains from 50 to bo pounds of 
copper. The azure copper ore is of a molt beautiful 
blue colour, not ſoft, but very heavy, and, when broken, 
ſhines like blue glaſs. This is moſt free from iron, 
arſenic, and ſulphur; and a great quantity of excellent 
copper may be extracted out of it with caſe. The green 
copper ore is like green cryſtal, and ſometimes very 
prettily ſtreaked; but in other things it has the proper- 
ties of the former. The light duſky blue concretes, as 
well as the green, called by ſome copper okers, yield a 
great deal of very good copper when they are pure, 
which may be known ſrom their colour and weight; 


but thoſe that are more light are mixed with unmetal- 


lic earth, and thoſe that ate yellow contain iron oker ; 
on which account they are the more difficult to be met 
with, and yield leſs copper of an inferior ſort. 

A Dutch officer has given the following extraordi- 
nary account of a deſcent into the copper mine of Kah- 


lun in Sweden. During the four l:uurs thiat I wan- 
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dered into the bowels of Kopperberg, as I deſcended 
from gallery to gallery, fometimes by ladders, and ſome- 
times by ſtairs, my aſtoniſhment increaſed at every ſtep. 
At firſt I went down by zigzag itairs, tolerably commo- 
dious, into a large cavity, about goo feet deep, and 2009 
paces in circumference. At the extremity of the cave 
I ſaw, in a corner, a hut built of wood, fix or ſeven 
feet in height, at the door of which ſtood two figures 
half naked, and as black as ink. I took them for the 
pages of Pluto. Each had a lighted torch in his hand. 
In this hut, is one of the entries into the ſubterraneous 
regions, and it is the molt commodious of the four 
which communicated with the cave. I and my ſervant 
were immediately preſented with a black dreſs, a pre- 
caution that is generally taken to preſerve the clothes 
of the inquiſitive from being ſpoiled in the narrow pal- 
ſages of the galleries. This mournful apparel, together 
with a prayer uttered by my guides, imploring the di- 
vine aid, that we might eſcape unhurt trom theſe re- 
gions, intimidated my ſervant, who was a young Frieze, 
in ſuch a manner, that he would ſcarcely ſubmit to be 
dreſſed en Scaramouche, much leſs deſcend into the 
mine. 

« Paſſing at one time through alleys propped up by 
timber, at another, under vaults that ſupported them- 
ſelves, we came to immenſe large halls, the height or 
extremities of which could not be reached by the feeble 
lights that we carried. In ſome of theſe are forges, 
where the different tools uſed in working the mines are 
made and repaired. It was here ſo exceſſively hot, that 
the workmen were entirely naked. Other halls ſerved 
either for magazines of gunpowder, or cordage, and 
other utenſils neceiſary tor their operations. Theſe 
communicate by means of the galleries, and theſe gal- 
leries communicate with each other by ladders or ſteps. 
There are alſo apertures made from the upper ſurface, 
in a perpendicular line to the loweſt gallery, without 
any interruption. Theſe ſerve at once to convey freſh 
air, and for the paſſage of any burdens, which, being 
placed 1n large veſſels, are moved upward and down- 
ward by means of pulites, that are in continual motion 
during the whole time of labour, "The pullies are kept 
in motion by horſes on the top of the mountain. The 
veſſels are aitached to chains of iron, common ropes 
being ſubject to ſpeedy erotion by the vitriolic vapours 
which aſcend from the mines. The irons themſelves 
will not endure for a long ſpace of time, and therefore 
ropes of cows hair, or of hogs briſtles, are often made 
to ſupply their place. The apertures are not only con- 


_venient {or the purpoſes above mentioned, and give 
vent to a peſtilential atmoſphere; but co-operating with 


the heat proceeding from the forge, and other phyſical 
caules, they excite, even in the deepeſt parts, fuch ex- 
ceſſive draughts of air, that they reſemble the moſt vio- 
Lent hurricanes, The roofs that are not ſupported bx 
art, afford, in many places, a very ſingular appearance. 
The vitriol diſtiiling through the rocks, cryſtallizes on 
their ſurface, aud forms priſms of different figures. 


| 


— 


Theſe are ſuſpended from a thouſand 
twenty feet in length, and of a mo 
The reflection of the light from their various fi 
and from the minerals that ſurround the 4 
duces an effect more eaſy to be conceived g 
ſcribed. * 
In one of the paſſages, upwards of (x 
feet below the ſurface of the earth, th: ti 
ſolved, and it is pumped out of the mine b. 
a curious hydraulic machine. The water 
up at this depth very copiouſſy, is fet in m 
horſes, diſſolves the vitriol, and conveys it ins 
voir, which contains a quantity of old irn. Ty 
four of theſe horſes have ſtables in the riley 
mangers being cut out of the rock. This wot 
nues night and day, horſes and men beinen 
every {1x hours. Theſe animals are hoiſted upth 
the openings once in a year, to undergo a g 
view. Curioſity induced me to deſcend to about 
hundred feet under the earth, to the lowet a 
where the principal exploſion is made. Neil 
ing the exceſſive cold of this place, the men wh 
occupied in cleaving the rock, were not only 
but in profuſe ſweats. The obſcurity of thelen 
the diſtant fires ſpreading a viſible gloom, nal 
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the ſparks that fly from their hammers; the ha Iwhic 
of their labour, and of the wheels of the Hyd elihe 
chines, joined with the tremendous figures wi redtice 
met, from time to time, with lighted torches Is an i 
hands, made me doubt whether I was not8 b whit) 
'T artarus. C black 
« Having at length arrived at a kind of e of c 
roofs of which were ſupported by pillars hel mmon 
the rock, and ſurrounded with ſeats of the lanel Ich is 
my guides deſired me to repoſe mylelt, ans oken. 
ſome muſic that would amuſe me. On my Wly yi 
of what kind, they anſwered it was the naß Dunds 
roceeded from blowing up the rocks, to 128 Doular 
labour. I conſented, on condition that they lométii 
main with me. They readily agreed, 3 ul Diparer 
only place totally free from danger. One of 4 ty po; 
out for a moment to give the necellary * iron! 
returning, ſat by my fide. After waiting 398 e don; 
ter of an hour, trembling wich cold, aud TY} melt 
exhauſted, I threatened to renounce the 1 * erbt 
were not more expeditious. W. hile | "a o, 
exploſion began. My cars had hitherto 7 F the 
to the like. The whole extent of theſe "I _ 
regions, as far as our fight could 2 1 * b 
illuminated, and we were n * * 
darkneſs, for the preſſure of the ait 1 * 
our torches. This obſcurity was on 1 £15 toy 
ight and left, acc, $ Ply 
new exploſion on the right Lubbe l 1 
ſudden flaſhes of light. Echoes 7 ul x "Ro 
with thundering noiſe. The vaults 15 _ uud in 
our heads, the ground trembled, ene t UY 


under us. The recollection that we. 
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\ thirty-lix feet under the ſurface of the earth; 
at every repeated flaſh, of our guides, and of 
delled in ſable hue; the fall of the rocks that 
ached by the exploſion; and the ſmoke of the 
der, will plead my apology thould I candidly 
that | felt all the roupee which 1 had, ſtood erect, 
meert continued about half an hour, and iud- 
ang; left us in profound ſilence; Which, to- 
ich the obſcurity of the place, and the ſuffo- 
Ream of the gunpow der, rather increaſed than 
bed the horror. I his operation is repeated ever) 


* 
noon. 


wines and forges are in great numbers, eſpe- 
wards the mountainous parts, where they have 
reniency of water-falls to turn their mills. 
keſe, belides ſupplying the country, there 1s 
ported, iron to the value of near $00,000]. but 
vears the number of theſe forges has been ſo 
Increaſed, that each endeavouring to underſell 
the price has been much lowered. Since the 
tion of foreign manufactures, in exchange for 
ron was plentifully taken off, it is grown {vo 
hat it is found neceſſary to leſſen the number of 
Neither has that contrivance had the effect in- 
but, on the contrary, many more are like to 
Fhemſelves, becauſe they cannot work but with 
which caſe, many thouſands of poor people, 
welihood depends upon thoſe forges and mines, 
reduced to a ſtarving condition. | 

Is an ignoble metal, remarkable for its hardneſs. 
p whitih-livid colour when polithed, but before 
blackiſh. When it is cleanſed it is called ſtsel. 
e of common iron is of no certain form, but 
mmonly of a ruſty colour. There is alſo an 
ch is very heavy, and of a red bluith colour 
oxen, It is very rich in the beſt kind of iron, 
Ply yields, at the firſt melting, from ſixty to 
dands out of an hundred weight. There is 
1 of iron ore, of a yellow iſh colour, 
Mmcumes grey, and ſometimes of a kind of 
Pparent white, It will yield, when melted, 


Þ 1101 15 melted, it is formed into large mailes, 
e dong and thick, and commonly called pigs. 
ted over again, and ſtirred with an iron 

to render them malleable. While they 
+ ICY are placed under hammers, and by 
F 
F a Iron ditters great: y 
q bt Which is tougheſt is belt, and 
1 | - war of all. However, all 
3 5 50 Nan and they are only 
| ſulphurons ret R 20 ee e e 
En meheg 1 5 8 therewith. I ron 
We . Jeanſed, Is turned into Heel; 
41 8 labour is required for that 
3 Heat deal. When iron is very 
urnace, and thre 
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a mixture of equa! parts of an alkalons ſalt, and filings 
of lead, with the raſpings of oxes horns; then they ſtir 
the melted metal, and at length place it on the anvil, 
where they beat it into rods. 

A late traveller gives the following remarkable de- 
{cription of his deſcent into the mines of Danmora. 

We lay, ſays he, at a pretty village, called Oſtar- 
by, and went about three miles the next' morning to 
ſee the mines of Dunmora. They are celebrated for 
producing the fineſt iron ore in Europe, the iron of 
which is exported into every country, and conllitutes 
one of the molt important ſources of the national 
wealth and royal revenues of Sweden. The ore is not 
dug as in the mines of tin or coal which we have in 
England, but is torn up by powder. This operation is 
performed every day at noon, and is one of the moit 
tremendous and awtul it is poſſible to conceive, We 
arrived at the mouth of the great mine {which ts near 
halt an Engliſh mile in circumference} in time to be 
preſent at it. Soon after twelve the firſt exploſion be- 
gan; I cannot compare it to any, thing fo aptly as ſub- 
terraneous thunder, or rather vollies of artillery dif- 
charged under ground. I he ſtones are thrown up by 
the violence of the powder to a valt height above the 
ſurface of the earth; and the concuſſion is ſo great as 
to ſhake the ſurrounding earth, or rock, on every ſide. 
I felt a pleaſure mixed with terror, as I hung over this 
valt and giddy hollow, to the bottom of which the cye 
in vain attempts to penetrate, As ſoon as the explo— 
lions were finithed, I determined, howerer, to deſcend 
into the mine. There is no way to do thts but in a large 
deep bucket, capable of containing three perſons, and 
faſtened to chains by a rope. The infpector, at whoſe 
houſe I had flept the preceding night, took no little 
pains to diſſuade me from the reſolution, and allured 
me that not only the rope, or chains, ſometimes broke, 
but that the ſnow and ice, which lodged on the ſides of 
the mines, frequently tumbled in, and dettroyed the 
workmen; nor could he warrant my abſolute ſecurity 
trom one or both of theſe accidents. Finding, how- 
ever, that I was deat to all his remonſtrances, he pro- 
vided me a clean bucket, and put two men into it to 
accompany me. I wrapped myſelf, therefore, in m 
great coat, and ſtepped into the bucket. The two men 
followed, and we were let down. I] am not athamed to 


Own, that when J found myſelf thus ſuſpended between 


heaven and eartn_ by a rope, and looked down into the 
deep and dark abyſs below me, to Which I could fee no 
termination, I ſhuddered with apprehenſion, and half 
repented my curiclity. This was, however, only a mo- 
mentary ſenſation, as before I had defcended an hun- 
dred feet, I looked round on the focne with very tole- 
rable compoſure, I was near nine minutes before I 
reached the bottom, it being $9 fathoins, or 480 fect. 
The view of the mine, when 1 ſet my foot to the earth, 
was aul and ſublime in the bigheſt degree. Whether 
terror or pleaſure formed the predominant feeling, as I 
looked at it, is hard to lay. i he liglit of the day was 
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very faintly admitted into theſe ſubterraneous caverns. 
In many places it was abſolutely loſt, and flambeaux 
ſupplied its place. I faw beams of wood acroſs ſome 
parts, from one fide of the rock to the other, where 
the miners ſat employed in boring holes for the admiſ- 
ſion of powder, with as much unconcern as I could have 
felt in any ordinary place, though the lealt dizzineſs, or 
even a failure in preſerving their equilibrium, muſt have 
made them loſe their feat, and daſh them to pieces 
againſt the rugged ſurface, of the rock beneath, 'The 
fragments torn up by the exploſion, previous to my 
defcent, lay in vaſt heaps on all ſides, and the whole 
ſcene was calculated to inſpire a gloomy admiration in 
the beholder. A confinement for life in thefe horrible 
iron dungeons, mult furely, of ail puniſhments which 
human invention has deviſed, be one of the moſt ter- 
rible. I remained three quarters of an hour in theſe 
loomy and frightful caverns, and traverſed every part 
of them which was acceſſible, conducted by my guides. 
The weather above was very warm, but here the ice 
covered the whole ſurface of the ground, and I found 
myſelf ſurrounded with the colds of the moſt rigorous 
winter, amid darkneſs and caves of iron. In one of 
theſe, which runs a conſiderable way under the rock, 
were eight wretches warming themſelves round a char- 
coal fire, and cating the little ſcanty ſubſiſtence pro- 
duced from their miſerable occupation. They roſe with 
ſurpriſe at ſeeing ſo unexpected a gueſt among them; 
and I was not a little pleaſed to dry my feet at their 
fire, which were wet with treading on the melted ice. 
There are no lefs than 1300 of theſe men conſtantly 
employed in the mines, and their pay is only a com- 
mon dollar, of three-pence Englith, a day. They were 
firſt opened about 1580, under the reign of John the 
Third, but have been conſtantly worked only ſince the 
time of Chriſtina. After having gratified my curioſity 
with a full view of theſe ſubterrancous apartments, I 
made the ſignal for being drawn up, and can molt ſe— 
riouſly affrm, I felt fo little terror while re-aſcending, 
compared with that of being let down, that I am con- 
vinced, in five or ſix times more, I ſhould have been 
perfectly indifferent to it, and could have folved a pro- 
blem in mathematics, or compoſed a fonnet to my miſ- 
treſs, in the bucket, without any degree of fright or 
apprchenſion. So ſtrong is the effect of cuſtom on the 
human mind, and fo contemptible does danger or hor- 
ror become, when familiarize by continual repetition |”? 
Spcaking of the manner in which the peafants ma- 
nufaQure the iron, the ſame writer fays, ** ] have vifi- 
ted {ix or ſeven forges on my journey, each of which 
conitanily employs from four to tourteen hundred 
workmen, only in iron. Wherever there 1s a country 
ſeat, you may be certain to ſce one of theſe fabrics, and 
no Cyclops were ever more dextrous in working their 
materials. I have ſeen them ſtand cloſe to, and ham- 
mer, in their coarſe frock of linen, a bar of ore, the 
heat and retulgence of which were almoſt inſupportable 
to me at 10 fect diſtance, and with the ſparks of Which 
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they are covered from head to foot. | hat 
of viewing the whole proceſs uſeq 9 | 
into iron, and muſt own it is very — 1 
roalt it in the open air for a conſiderate q 
which it is thrown into a furnace, and ; I 
to fuſion, is poured into a mould of (nd 10 
yards in length. Theſe pigs, as they Nap 
nated, are next put into a forge heated ol 
degree. I hey break off a large piece W 
when red hot, and this is beat to à leſſ fn 
hammers. It is put again into the fire, ding 
entirely finiſhed, by being laid under an * 
gine relembling a hammer, which is tum$h 
and flattens the rude piece into a bar. Not 
exceed the dexterity of the men who condudt 
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cluding part of the operation, as the ejziz4 the 
guide, and it requires an exquiſite nicety and trees 
It is certainly a molt happy circumſtance tu in d 
abounds with theſe employments for her pealany of fo 
from the ungrateful ſoil and inclement [xi keep 
muſt otherwiſe periſh by miſery and famine. lays t 

'The animals in Sweden are elks, bears, wog them 
hares, foxes, wild cats, ſquirrels, &e. and f pplies 
hunted either for their fleſh, ſkins, or furs, the} e prod; 
huntſmen uſing guns, and being in genenle „ and 
markſmen. bund tl 

The Swediſh ſquirrel is ſomewhat thick alire t 
weaſel, but not quite fo long. He is of a warm 
lour on the upper part of the head and back emſelve 
the belly is white. The tail is long and bully ets in t 
being turned over his back, is ſuthcient to ome fot 
whence the Latin name ſciurus, which {grits vulture 


med j. 


This animal fits upon his backſide when KS 
ing itra 


laying hold of the proviſion with his ſore ſcß 


ting it into his mouth. He lives upon nutsW | more | 
of all kinds, but is moſt fond of hazel nuts! de eagle 
gathers in the proper ſeafon, and hoars I e birds 
winter. Squirrels are generally to be met ® Y; and 
trees, where they build their neſts, and org by. 

young. They can leap very readily o hawk h 
bough, and ſometimes from tree to tier, at V3 a, Wh 
they uſe their tails inſtead. of wings, lor is p. 
help in keeping them from ſinking. Pac g 


* . a Wo 
Poultry of various kinds are reared in d | 


game there is plenty, both of land * * 
particularly partridges, and 2 bird called & 
which reſembles a partridge. 
The orra is a fowl of the fi 
der is very near as big as 4 turkey. 
Swediſh ſportſmen amuſe themſcives VIP 
birds, thruſhes, and ſydenſwans, the latter a 
ful birds, ſumptuoully arrayed 10 
which are finely tipt with fcarlet: 1056 
fize of ſieldfares, and their fleſh 1s ol * 
flavour. Pigeons are ſcarce, on a0 
number of voracious birds which wor” 
The eagle is the molt remarkable wy 
bird is of a large ſize, very ſtropg) 4 
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ke the hawk in order to purſue game; and 


nuch more majeſtic in appearance than the 


ö incipally inhabits inacceſſible moun- 
alk eg the loftieſt trees, being fond of 
bes as are leaſt frequented by mankind. How- 
birds, as well as other animals, are found in 
lenty round the habitations of men, the eagle 
**mes induced to frequent thoſe places for the 
ence of its prey. hey live much on fiſh, 
tortoiſes, wild ducks, poultry, pigeons, and the 
They have been known not to ſpare even 
n ſpecies, when preſſed with hunger. They 
ot only lambs and young goats, but lometimes 
beep, and even horned cattle. They build their 
the moſt inacceſlible parts of rocks, and the 
trees, ſome of which have been found near 
in diameter. They are uſually lined with 
of foxes, wool, or the fur of hares and rab- 


lars two, or ſometimes three at a time, and 
them in thirty days, during which time the 
pplies her with food. As ſoon as the young 
e produced, the old become remarkably mi- 
s, and deltroy lambs and poultry for ſeveral 
pund them. They often bring hares and par- 
balive to their young, to regale them with the 
| warm blood. The country folks ſometimes 
emlelves of theſe proviſions, by taking it from 
ets in the abſence of the old ones, and carry- 
dme for their own ule. i 

vulture differs from the eagle in not having its 
med immediately crooked from the root, it 
Ing itraight to the length of two inches. It 
more lazy than the eagle, and fond of carrion, 
be eagle will not touch. However, they prey 
e birds, hares, kids, fawns, &c. if they can 
Y; and it not, cat any filth that comes in 
by, 

hawk has wings ſo long as to reach to the end 
a, which reſembles that of a ſparrow-hawk. 
is partly blue and partly yellow; the feet 
bac green; the toes are {lender ; the talons 
Pt, and darkiſh ; the brealt, belly, and thighs, 
eazed with black; the neck, back, wings, 
3 brown, and the latter is flattiſh at the 
= . THR wm wo 
Il gs and feet are of a 
n go years ago a hawk was killed in 
bi. ad a plate oi gold on one leg, and a 
Mer on the other. On the fo N hi 
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birds by having a forked tail. It is uſually about 28 
inches long, from the head to the tip of the tail, when 
the neck 1s ſtraight; but when the wings are ex- 
tended, it meaſures, from extremity to extremity, 64 
inches, or better. The head is of an aſh colour, the 
neck red, the back brown, and the wings are diverſi- 
fied with red, black, and white, "The beak is black, 
the tongue thick, the legs and feet yellow, and the 
talons of a ſable hue. It has always been famous for 
Its rapacity, and is often mentioned by the ancients. 


© Thus the ſpreading kite, 

That ſmells the ſlaughter'd victim from on high, 

Flies at a diſtance, if the prieſts are nigh, 

And ſails around, and keeps it in her eye.“ 

Ovid, 


The ſeas of Sweden, as well as the rivers, abound 
with a great variety of fiſh, particularly ſalmon, perch, 
pike, ſtreamling, trout, tench, eels, ſeals, &c. 

Pikes are fo abundant that vaſt quantities are ſalted 
and dried for ſale; and great numbers of ſtreamlings 
(which is a delicious fiſh, ſmaller than a pilchar, or 
pilchard) are pickled and barrelled, both for home 
conſumption and exportation. The train-oil, ex- 
tracted from the ſeals, is a valuable article of traffic in 
their exports. | 

'The Swedes, in their perſons, are in general of 
a large ſtature, with white or yellow hair. There is 
a great diverſity with reſpect to their characters; and 
what is peculiarly remarkable among them, they are 
known to have had different characters in different 
ages. At preſent the nobility are brave, hoſpitable, 
tond of glory, and ſtrictly attached to the rules and 
punctilios of honour: but as a foil to theſe excellen- 
cies, they are proud, oſtentatious, jealous, and vindic- 
tive. The lower claſs of people are religious, ſober, 
loyal, induſtrious, and quiet ; except when intoxicated 
with liquor, at which-tme they are furious and un- 
governable; and ſome accule them of being over- 
reaching, rapacious, envious, and exceedingly averſe 
to foreigners. In their perſons they are uſually ſtrong 
and hardy; whereby they are capable of bearing great 
labour and fatigue, which are excellent qualihcations 
towards the performance of the duties of a military 
lite, and the Swedes have been ſuppoſed the beſt ſol- 
diers in Chriſtendom. They have no great genius, 
but they are indefatigable in executing whatever they 
undertake. Their great poverty obliges them to prac- 
tile ſeveral mechanical arts, which neceſſity teaches 
them to exerciſe, and the peaſants make their own 
clothes, ſhoes, and implements of huſbandry ; but the 
trading part of the nation continue in the paths trodden. 
by their anceſtors, without ingenuity to diſcover, or 
ſpirit to purſue, new branches of commerce. 

The Swediſh women are fair, well thaped, exceed- 
ingly fruitful, and more eminent for chaſtity before 
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than after marriage. From the higheſt to the loweſt 
they are ſubſervient to the will of their huſbands, even 
to a degree of ſlavery. As to the meaner ſort, beſides 


the othces pecujiar to their ſex, they perform all kinds 


of drudgery, {uch as plowing the fields, threſhing 
the corn, rowing the boats, and carrying burdens. 

Perſons of quality dreſs after the faſhion of France; 
but the peaſants, &c. wear clothes made of coarſe 
uff, and lined with theep-kin, to defend them from 
the extreme cold of winter. 

The marriages in Sweden generally take their riſe 
from the mercenary views of parents, and not from 
the leaſt degee of affection in the young couple, whoſe 
inclinations have perhaps never been once conſulted 
in the whole courſe of the affair. It is Teldom that 
the children of noble families marry before the age of 
thirty, their parents having little to ſpare in their life- 
time. The wedding, as well as the funeral enter- 
tainments of this country, are performed with great 
pomp, and both are commonly attended with riot and 
excels. 

The reformed religion, according to the» texcts of 
Luther, is profefled with the utmolt ſtrictneſs in Swe- 
den; and owes its eſtabliſhment there to Guſtavus 
Vaſa, about the year 1523. An attempt having been 
once made to re-eitablith Popery, to the great diltur- 
bance of the kingdom, they have ever fince had ſuch 
an averſion to that religion, that caſtration is the fate 
of every Roman Catholic prieſt diſcovered in their 
country. The common people are ſurpriſingly uni— 
form and unremutting in religious matters, never 1n- 
quiring into, or diſputing about controverted points of 
taith and doctrine, but ſubmitting themſelves entirely 
to the directions of their clergy, who by their morals, 
and the fanctity of their lives, endear themſelves ſo 
much to the people, that the government would re- 
pent making them its enemies. Their revenues are 
very moderate, that of the archbiſhop of Upſal, the 
primate, not exceeding. .4ool. a year: he has under 
him 13 ſuffragans, behdes ſuperintendents, with mo- 
derate ſtipends. The church is governed by a body 
f cccleliaitical laws and canons, reviſcd by a com- 
mittee choſen from the different ſtates that compoſe 
the diet, and approved by the ſovereign. The clergy 
are not intruſted with the execution of their own laws, 
nor can they tranſact affairs of importance without 
the concurrence of the civil power. A converſion to 
Popery, or a long continuance under excommuni— 
cation, which are puniſhed by impriſonment or exile, 
cannot pals without the King's permiſſion, ſince in 
either Cale he would be deprived of a ſubject. Chriſ- 
tianity was introduced into Sweden by Anſgarius, 
| bilhop of Bremen, in the year 829. 

The language ſpoken in Sweden bears a near afli- 
nity to that oft Denmark, being a dialect of the an- 
cient Gothic, or Teutonic. This country has pro- 
duced many perſons of learning, at the head of which 
clafs nlay jultly be placed the celebrated Puffendort, 
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who was at once an hiſtorian 
pher, and a native of Sweden, Them 
nzus will be perpetuated to the Jaten fe 
having carried, moſt of the branches ih 3 
lofophy, particularly botany, I 
he was one of the greateſt ornament 
rope could boaſt in his time. 

The Swedith nobility and gentry ſhewed 
tention to the improvement of literature, þ 
Haſelquiſt, that excellent and candid 10 
pher, into the eaitern countries, in order i 
coveries, and where, unkappity for the kam 
he dicd. But, as this noble ſpirit is eitine 
couraged by the royal family, his labours wed 
tirely loſt, the queen of Sweden having puch 
collection of curioſities at a great expence, J 
arts, particularly drawing, ſculpture, and adi 
are at this time known, and encouraged in the 
dom; and, ſince the decline of their iron wy 
ture, many of the people have applied then 
agriculture, which is carried to a great degreedl 
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S 10 learn 
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tion, and mult be of infinite advantage 10 th 


From the above inſtances it appears, that ith 
chiefly owing to the Swedes not having had 
tunity to exert their talents, that they have i 
preſented by fume writers as a dull, ben; 


ht only for bodily labour, 


— Their principal univerſity is that of Uf 
tuted near 400 years ago, and patronized I 
ſucceſſive monarchs, particularly the great 
Adolphus, and his daughter Chriſtina, whos 
for literature is well known to the public, 4 
may be accounted a genius in many branches 
ledge. This univerlity has a chancellor, 20 
cellor, a rector, and twenty profetiors, a | 
with comfortable ſalarics, the largeſt of which 
per ann. There are near 1500 liudents here, 
the molt part, they are extremely indigent, 8 
kve or ſix together in poor hovels. At AN 
land there is a ſecond univerſity, which 8 
flourithing, nor ſo well endowed as that @ 
and at Lunden in Schonen there was à fit 
now entirely fallen to decay. 

An academy of arts and | 
ſince eſtablithed at Stockholm, and 1s : 
riſhing condition. They have böte j 
lumes of memoirs, which have been well! 


the public. 
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ſchool, wherein boys are qua kd 
and there are alſo inferior ſchools, w 
taught to read, write, and inſtructed in! 
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8, flax, hemp, 
cordage, and 
ties, they import corn, 
Engliſh cloths. _ . 
manufacturing of iron was introduced into 
& late as the 16th century; for till that time 


oultry, furs, lead, iron, braſs, 
1 In exchange for theſe 
ſugars, wines, ſpices, 


it back again; but at prefentgyalt quan- 
1 brals, ſteel, and From, are wrought 
len; they. have alſo founderies for cannon, 
br fire-arms and anchors, armories, wire and 
mills; aiſo mills for pileing, and for boring 
ping; and of late they have built many ſhips 
About the middle of the 17th century, by 
ince of the Dutch and Flemings, they ſet up 


ther-dreſling, and ſaw-mills : bookſelling was 
ime unknown in Sweden. They have ſince 
r-baking, tobacco-plantations, and manufac- 
ſail-cloth, cotton, fuſtian, and other ſtuffs; 
| alum, and brimſtone; paper-mills and gun- 
3 

the year 1732 the Swedes had greatly in- 
heir exports, and diminiſhed their imports, 
of which arrive, or are ſent off in Swediſh 
e Swedes having now a kind of navigation- 
that of the Engliſh; but the madneſs and 
| of the Swediſh government have blaſted theſe 
g appearances, 

p their curioſities and antiquities are the fol- 
A few leagues from Gottenburg is a hideous 
don which a dreadful cataract runs with 


| other bodies of timber, which are precipi- 
appear, ſome being half an hour, and others 
Reer, before they are recovered. Several hun- 
loms of line have been uſed in endeavouring 
e bottom of this bed, but it has never yet 
orered. In various parts of Sweden a ſtone 
of a yellow-colour, intermixed with ſtreaks 
which give it the appearance of a compo- 
gold and ſilver. This ſtone yields ſulphur, 
fol, and minium. In the ſouthern parts of 
1 . remarkable ſlimy lake, which has the 
1 We 
3 perty of ſingeing every thing that is 
edes have no artificial curioſities to boaſt of; 
pretend to be in poſſeſſion of a manuſcript 
e trankation of th 
nn 113 80 1wo clocks, one 
Es of curious Work ak e 
enen hip: that at Lunden 
=” ions of the heavenly bodies, 
both fixed and moveable. 
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7 pitch, bark of trees, pot-aſh, wooden uten- 
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Ulrica Eleonora, aſcended the throne, and, knowing 
how unweary the deſpotiſm of Charles had rendered 
his ſubjects, the firſt action of her reign was, to iſſue 
a proclamation, declaring her intention of abolifhin 

and renouncing, for herſelf and ſucceſſors, all abſolute 
power and donunion, and of re-eſtabliſhing the old form 
of government. The ſtates of Sweden being afſem- 
bled in the year 1719, ſhe made a declaration that ſhe 
would accept the crown on no other condition than 
that of election; which reſolution was fo agreeable to 
the ſtates,, that they immediately exerted the power ſhe 
had given them, by unanimouſly chooſing her for their 
ſovereign; and ſoon after her huſband, the landgrave 
of Heſſe-Caſſel, was aſſociated with her in the go- 
vernment. This condeſcenſion of the queen has been 
juitly blamed for the unbounded length to which ſhe 
carried it; for the ſtates now acquired more ample 
privileges than they had ever before enjoyed ; and at 
the ſame time the power of the king of Sweden was 
ſo limited, that he could ſcarcely be called by that 
name, being cramped in every exerciſe of govern= 
ment, and even in the education of his own children. 
The great-ofhcers of the kingdom were appointed by 
the diet of the ſtates; and all employments of any 
value, eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military, were conferred 
by the king only, with the approbation of the ſenate, 
The eſtates were formed of deputies from the four or- 
ders, nobility, clergy, burghers, and peaſants. Ihe 
repreſentatives of the nobility, which included the 
gentry, amounted to above 1000, thoſe of the clergy, 
to 200, the burghers to about 150, and the peaſants 
to 250. Each order fat in its own houle, and had its 
own ſpeaker; and each choſe a ſecret committee for 
the diſpatch of buſineſs. The fixed time for convok- 
ing the itates was once in three years, in the month 


three months; but it might break up ſooner, if all the 
orders conſented to the ſeparation. The immediate 


importance relating to the conſtitution, and to take 


welfare and advantage of the community was in- 
tereſted. 

The affairs of the public, when the ſtates were not 
ſitting, were managed by the king and ſenate, which, 
in fact, was a committee of the ſtates, but choſen in 
a particular manner; the nobility, or upper houſe, 
appointed 24 deputies, the clergy 12, and the burghers 
12; theſe choſe three perſons, to be 
king, that he might fill the vacant ſeat with one of 
The peaſants had no vote in electing a 


ſenator. Almoſt all the executive power was lodged 


| in the ſenate, which conſiſted of 14 members, be- 


ſides the chief governors of the provinces, the pre- 
ſident of the chancery, and the grand marſhal. * 
ring the receſs of the ſtates, thoſe ſenators formed the 
king's privy-council; but he had no more than a 
caſting vote in their deliberations. Appeals lay to 
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of January, and the ſeſſion was appointed to continue 
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them from courts of judicature, but each ſenator was 
accountable to the ſtates for his conduct. 
Upon the whole, in conſequence of this arrange- 
ment, the government of Sweden might be called re- 
ublican, for the king's power was inferior to that of 
a ſtadtholder. The ſenate had even authority to im- 
poſe on the king a ſub-committee of their number, 
who were to attend upon his perſon, and to be a check 


upon all his proceedings, to the very management of 


his family. Appeals were to be made to them from 
the different courts of judicature; and one half of the 


ſenate was conſtantly employed in the reviſion of 


ſentences, the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the regu- 
lation of foreign affairs ; while the other half was oc- 
cupied with matters of leſs importance. Each ſenator, 
however, was reſponſible to the diet for his conduct 
relative to every affair in which his advice or vote 
was given. We ſhall only add, that though nothing 
could be more plauſible than the whole plan of their 
diſtributive powers, yet nothing was leſs practicable ; 
inaſmuch as their officers and miniſters, under the 
notion of making them checks upon one another, 
were multiplied to an inconvenient degree; and by 
the tedious forms through which the buſineſs of go- 
vernment muſt neceſſarily pals, it was greatly re- 
tarded, if not rendered altogether ineffectual. But 
another extraordinary change has lately taken place, 
which we ſhall here give ſome account of. 

By the new form of government, eſtabliſhed in 
1772, the king is impowered to aſſemble and ſeparate 


the ſtates whenever he pleaſes; he is alſo to have the 
whole diſpoſal of the army, navy, finances, and all 


civil and military employments ; and though by this 
new ſyſtem the king does not openly claim an autho- 
rity to, impoſe taxes on all occaſions, yet ſuch as 


already ſubliſt are to be perpetual ; and in caſes of 


urgent neceſſity, he may impoſe ſome, till the ſtates 
can be convened : but even theſe circumſtances depend 
wholly on his will and pleaſure, as likewife the ſub- 


ject of their deliberations when aſſembled; fo that it 


may be plainly perceived that ſuch a government as 
this very nearly reſembles the moſt abſolute monarchy. 
The Swedes, however, notwithitanding the great 
ower veſted in the ſovereign, are {till amuſed with 


" ſome flight appearances of a legal and limited govern- 


ment: for in the new ſyſtem, which conliſts of 57 
articles, a fenate is appointed, conſiſting of 17 mem- 
bers, including the great othcers of the crown, and 
the governor of Pomerania, who are required to give 
their advice in all affairs of ſtate, when required by 
the king. On this occaſion, if the queſtions agitated 
are of great importance, and their unanimous opinions 
ſhould be contrary to that of the king, he is required 
ima- 
gined that ſo many great officers of the crown ſhould 
decide againſt the king: but in every other caſe the 
ſovereign is to hear their opinions, and afterwards 
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' a as he pleaſes, There are ſome other reſtraints on 3 The iſland on which the g I 
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the regal power in the preſent new 5 
are inconliderable, and overbalanced by at 
authority and influence. 7 
In Sweden, the common method of gf 
beheading and hanging. Malefaddog 
to death, except for very atrocious inal 
treaſon, murder, adultery, houſe-brezlig 
robbery, or repeated thefts. Other ch L 
which in ſome countries are conſidered u 
chiefly puniſhed by whipping, condemnation wh 
bread and water, impriſonment and hard bo 
for life, or for a ſtated time, according to f 
of the offence. For murder, the hand v1 
minal is firſt chopped off, and he is thu 
and quartered ; women, after being beben 
of being quartered, are burned. Criminak® 
bility or gentry are uſually ſhot to death. Noe 
niſhment is inflicted before the king contin 
tence. Every priſoner is at liberty io 
king within a month after the trial, Th 
either complains of unjuſt condemnation, uf 
a caſe demands a reverfal of the ſentence 
prays for pardon, or mitigation of puniſlma 
the reign of the preſent king, criminals wel 
to extort confeſſion ; but in 1775. his Snell 
jeſty aboliſhed this cruel and abſurd praflice 
are puniſhed with the utmoſt rigour ; forl 
receives an affront, he is to complain toll 
court, when the recantation of the offend 
and begging pardon in public, are gem 
as a ſufficient reparation of honour, 
Titles to eſtates in Sweden are renden 
ſecure by the regiſters of ſales, mortgages, 
tions, kept by every tribunal, Eſtates deſes 
heritance in equal portions to the childrehz 
portions a ſon inherits two, and a daughter 
in the power of a parent to alter this dio 
a child proves vicious or diſobedient, and 
caſes, he mult firſt obtain a judicial ſentendh 
may bequeath one-tenth of his acquired 
favourite child, whenever he plealcs. If a6 
whoſe eſtate is incumbered with debts, 08k 
lowed three months to inquire into the d 
of the deceaſed ; at the expiration of which | 
clines accepting the inheritance, the law ben 
heir, and always adminiſters. © _, 
The cities and principal towns! 
worthy of notice, are as follow: 
Stockholm, the capital of this kingdom 
miles north-eaſt from Copenhagen, 24% 
burg, 342 from Wyburg, g87 well Lot | 
465 from Warſaw, 660 north fre! ; 171 
Paris, and 790 north-eaſt from Lond "oi 
on a cluſter of ſmall iſlands e N 
upon piles. If we include the me 
which ſtands on the peninſula of Tar i 
in Athundria, the town 1s as large an 
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urrounded by two branches of a river, 


is f 
bid great rapidity out of the lake Macler; 


f ” : 
a1 Nom the city is very beautiful, owing 


Ike being in view on one hand, and the ſea on 
"Me or palace is a ſpacious building, but de- 
both of taſte and magnificence. It is not only 
Fence of the royal family, but likewiſe of the 
at of the officers belonging to the houſe- 
It alſo contains the national or ſupreme court 
ce, the colleges of war, Chancery, treaſury, and 
rce; a chapel, armory, library, and office tor the 
records. This, together with all other public 
> in the kingdom, are roofed with copper. 
ice of the nobility in which this order ſits, 
the ſeſſion of the diet, is an elegant building, 
i on the outſide with marble ſtatues and co- 
and on the inſide with paintings and ſculp- 
This, together with three other palaces, ſtand 
banks of the lake, and are built on the ſame 
ſo as to compoſe one uniform piece of archi- 
The bank, erected at the expence of the 
2 noble edifice ; and, with ſeveral other ſump- 
buildings belonging to the nobility, exhibits a 
lendid appearance. The houſes of the burghers 
terally built of brick in the city; but in the 
they are commonly of timber, and therefore 
ect to conflagrations. Theſe houſes are fre- 
framed in Finland, according to the plan and 
ons preſcribed; they are then eonveyed in 
to Stockholm by water, and erected on the in- 
ſpot by the carpenters. Theſe houſes, if kept 
er repair, will laſt about thirty years, and are 
d warmer and more healthy than thoſe of 
brick, The number of houſe-keepers, who 

ES, are 60, ooo. 
city is divided into twelve wards, to prevent a 
[deſolation by fire; to each of theſe there is a 
nd four aſſiſtants, who immediately repair to 
e where the fire breaks out; and all porters 
durers are obliged to range themſelves under 
Wer of the ward to which they belong. A cen- 
[maintained in the ſteeple of every church, to 
ut the fill appearance of fire, and a watch 
en night, 1 alann and ive ali: 
3 of this city is in the hands of the 
n is alſo a privy counſellor. He 
eek in the town-houſe, and preſides in the 
on, aſſiſted by an under ſtadtholder, 
it of the caſtle. Next to him are the four 
. 55 __ for juſtice, another for trade, the 
ior Len) of the city, and the fourth has 
des ſuch caſes ee 3 eee 5 
F <Unlcllors of the cit ly NN PLA. da 
Bs, the majoci: . y always tit, and give 
Jority of which decides. Their 


theſe arms there is a wooden bridge. 


| 


i 
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number is uncertain, but uſually about twenty, moſtlY 
merchants and ſhop-keepers, or ſuch as have ſerved the 
king in ſome inferior employment. Beſides their ſa- 
lary, they have an immunity from ſuch impoſitions as 
are laid on the inhabitants to ſupport the government 
of the city; which pays all its officers and ſervants, 
maintains a guard of goo men, and defrays the charge 
of all public buildings and repairs. To ſupport this 
expence, beſides a duty belonging to the city, of goods 
imported and exported (which is about four per cent. 
of the cuſtoms paid to the king, and amounts to about 
50001. per ann.) the magiſtrates impoſe a yearly tax 
upon the burghers, in which they are aſſiſted by a com- 
mon- council of forty-eight, which chuſes its own mem- 
bers, and meet every ſpring, to proportion the payments 
for the enſuing year. On the traders they uſually im- 
pole forty, fifty, or ſixty pounds ſterling ; upon others 
of a meaner condition, as ſhoe-makers, taylors, &c. five 


or ſix pounds; and on no houſekeeper leſs than fifteen 


ſhillings; beſides quartering the guards, inferior of- 
ficers, and ſervants of the court, with other leſſer 
charges; which, all together, would be thought a great 
burden, even in richer countries: neither is it other- 
wiſe eſteemed by the inhabitants of this city, who can 
ſcarce be kept in heart by the privileges they enjoy, as 


well in cuſtoms, as in the trade of the place, which: - - 


muſt needs paſs through their hands; for the natives of 
other parts of the kingdom, as all foreigners are obliged! 
to deal only with the burghers (except thoſe of the- 
gentry, who make iron) have not the privilege to ſell 
it immediately to ſtrangers. 

This city is, in a manner, the ſtaple of Sweden; to- 
which molt of the goods of their own growth, as iron, 
copper, wire, pitch, tar, maſts, deals, &c. are brought: 
to be exported. The greatelt part of the commodities- 
imported from abroad come to this port, where there: 
is a haven capable to receive 1000 ſail of ſhips, and a 
bridge or quay near an Englith mile long, to which the 
greateſt veſſels may lie with their broadſides. The only 
inconvenience is, that it is ten miles from the ſea, the 
river very crooked, and no tides. It opens into the 
Baltic, but is of dangerous acceſs, by reaſon of the: 
rocks. Within it is one of the molt commodious har- 
bours in Europe; for ſhips of the largeſt ſize lie cloſe 
to the quay, where they are ſo ſecure from the wind, 


that they need neither anchors or cables to hold them. 


Its entrance is defended by two forts. 

Upſal ſtands on the banks of the river Sal, or Sala,. 
which falls into the lake of Ekolen, and is forty-two 
miles diſtant from Stockholm towards the north-weſt. 
It is a very ancient city, formerly the capital of the- 
north, and the ſeat of the king. It is divided into 


two parts by the river, which is here pretty large, and 


ſo hard frozen up in February, that a fair is yearly kept 
there upon the ice in that month. The town is large, 
but without any conſiderable fortifications. Here is to. 
be ſeen the fineſt church in the whole kingdom, namely, 
the cathedral, It is covered with copper, and adorned: 
with: 
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with ſeveral tombs, eſpecially thoſe of the kings. In 
the chapel, behind tlie altar, ſtands the monument of 
King Guſtavus in marble, between the ſtatues of his 
two wives, who lie alſo buried here. In another cha- 
pel is the tomb of king John's wife, who was mother 
to Sigiſmund III. king of Poland: it is of white 
marble. Above the city, on a ſteep hill, there is a 
beautiful caſtle, which is fortified. It is very large, 
built after the Italian manner, and has a noble proſpect 
over the city, which it commands, and over the whole 
country. | 

_ Upſal was, at firſt, a biſhop's ſee, but afterwards 
converted into an archbiſhopric by pope Alexander III. 
at the requeſt of King Charles, ſucceſſor to St. Erick. 
Stephen, who died in the year* 1158, was the firſt 
archbiſhop of this ſee; and John Magnus, who, at the 
reformation, refuſed to admit the Lutheran confeſſion, 
and removed to Rome, was the fifty-{ixth. Since his 
time, there have been only Proteſtant archbiſhops, who 
do not live with the ſame pomp and magnificence as the 
Roman Catholic prelates uſed to do; for the latter 


never appeared in public without a retinue of 4 or 300 


people on horſeback. 

The univerſity of Upſal conſiſts of a chancellor, who 
is always a great miniſter of ſtate ; a vice-chancellor, 
always the archbiſhop ; and a rector, choſen out of the 
profeſſors, of which there are about twenty, that have 
each 120]. a year ſalary. The ordinary number of ſtu— 
dents is about 7 or 809, fifty of which are maintained 
by the king, and ſome few others were formerly b 

erſons of quality: the reſt, that cannot ſubſiſt of 
themſelves, ſpend the vacation in gathering the chari- 
ties of the dioceſe they belong to, which is common 
given them in corn, butter, dried fiſh, or fleth, &c. 
upon which they ſubſiſt at the univerſity the reſt of the 
year. They do not live collegiately, but in private 
houſes; wear no gowns, nor obſerve any other diſci- 
pline than their own neceſſity or diſpoſitions lead 
them to. 

The city of Upſal boaſts the reſidence of the cele- 
brated Linnzus, who was the head of the univerlity, 
and whoſe fame in natural hiſtory is as great as that of 
Charles XII. for his victories. This great man, who 
was of a ſocial communicative diſpoſition, always re- 
ceived ſtrangers with the greateſt politeneſs, and was 
happy in ſolving any queſtions in the line of his bota- 
nical profeſſion, which they might propound. To him 
we are indebted far an account of the Swediſh turnip, a 
root of ineitimable value in this country. He ſays, the 
farmers had it originally from Lapland. It ſpread by 
degrees through the northern parts of the kingdom, and 
was found of more uſe than all the other winter plants 
put together. The great property of it is reſiſting the 
tharpelt and moſt continual froſts known in the country. 
Beſides this, cattle are remarkably fond of them, and 
will thrive on them better than on any other winter 
plant. One of the greateſt advantages of the culture of 
this root, is its being as good a preparation for corn as 

| 1 


, . '« (iſland 
the new city was built at a muſquet (hot's dl 


on all ſides, except the gate. 


a fallow of mere ploughing, which is an die 
nite importance. cht 

Gottenburg was erefted in the year 16, 3 
reign of Charles IX. whoſe ſucceſſor ind. * 
many extraordinary privileges, in conſequenc q 
it is become a place of conſiderable commer, I 
Danes, in the year 1644, exerted their — 
vours for the deſtruction of this city, but the ; 
ineffectual ; and it is at preſent one of the ſtron | 
ritime towns in the kingdom. At Skaren, zbous 


| miles to the north-weſt of Gottenburg, wa, ty! 


the ancient Kings of Sweden. The ruins ot tes 
are ſtill to be ſeen; and, if any judgment may he 
from the walls and other remains of the {ind 
appears to have been a very ſtately edifice, Ng 
palace, ſtands the mountain Kendaculle, mat 
its height and fertility ; for it is covered with 
variety of trees, ſhrubs, herbs, and plants at 
at once a beautiful proſpect, and food and fel 
vaſt number ot birds that frequent it in ſummer 
Norkoping, the chief town of Eaſt Gothlandl 
ſtands about ſeventy-five miles to the ſouthny 
Stockholm, on the bank of a ſtream which mus 
the lake Velter to the gulf of Brawiken, Thet 
large, populous, and hath conſiderable commens 
Calmar, capital of the diſtrict of Smaland, 
conſiderable city. It is ſituated 160 miles to tif 
ward of Stockholm, and built upon a {treigitd 
Baltic, called Calmar Sund, which is ſituated 
to the iſle of Oeland. It is divided into the 
New Town. Old Calmar is famous by a 
cuted there in the year 1393, by which tt 
northern crowns of Sweden, Norway, and 0 
were ſettled on the head of Queen Margaret 
called in hiſtory the union of Calmar. Ei 
ret's ſucceſſor, founded thirteen prebends It 
ave a decree, by which he put the church 
among the collegiate ones. After the dit 
crowns, which the fatal union of Calmar ki 
this city became a frontier town, with regal 
Danes, who were in poſſeſſion of Schone, 
often taken, retaken, and plundered ; and, ud 
its ruin, it was burnt down to the ground i | 
1547 3 nothing eſcaped the fire but the cur 
about threeſcore houſes. Soon after this 


the old town, in a little iſland called On 
This new city is large, the ſtreets are bra * 
and the houſes well built, but the town 1 
The new fortifications eonſiſt only of 7 1 
with large pebble ſtones taken out 0 * 
few ramparts built only with ſand, Yep 7 
ported by another wall, which oy late if 
renders it very ſtrong, all the man b | 
marſhes, or cut off by water from the wy t 
here with recks, between which there Ae, 


ſo many abyſſes, that it is impoſſible 9 
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ſade there is a long mole built pou Pee * 
boats and ſhips ride ſecure. I his mole is de- 
ſortreſs called Grimſkar, built at about fifty 
i k f ded by the fea, and 
From it, on a rock furrounded DY Ti , 
a garriſon is conſtantly kept. Behind the Old 
lands the caſtle, which is of very difficult acceſs, 
on one {ide the ſea, which 1s full of rocks, and, 
other, good ramparts, large baſtions, and ditches 
water, This city is at preſent the reſidence of 
ntendant for the government of the clergy, who 
ured with a place in the public conſiſtory of the 
m. This is a town of good trade, and the pallage 
weden into Germany. i 
the capital of Finland Proper, is ſituated on the 
gulf at the mouth of the river Aurojoki, op- 
o the ille of Aland. This is ſaid to be a wretched 
of a barbarous province. The houſes are almoſt 
ooch and the archiepiſcopal palace is compoſed 
better materials, and is painted red. Here 1s, 
„, an univerſity, which was founded and en- 
by the celebrated queen Chriſtina. 
y, or Wiſburg, the chief place of Gothland, or 
Inſula, is ſituated on the weſtern coaſt of the 
It is built on the declivity of a rock near the 
re, is ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, and de- 
by a pretty ſtrong caſtle, erected near the har- 
here the governor of the ifland uſnaliy reſides. 
as formerly a conſiderable city, but is now very 
decayed, 
(crona, the capital of the province of Blekingen, 
Telidence of the governor, is ſituated on the 
the Baltic, and built on a large rock, Which 
Ditand. Charles XI. by whom it was founded, 
Ed 1t with his name, and gave it the privilege of 
aple town, that is, a town having a magazine, 
ltory for goods. To arrive at it, one muſt pals 
E Lands, which are joined to the continent by 
Joges, On theſe two iſlands there are two ſub- 
men are pretty extenſive, but as they are in- 
only by the lower claſſes of people, they are 
and dirty. This, however, is not the caſe 
e town iiſeif, which is well built, though the 
part ot ine houſes are of wood. Several of 
1 8 ornamented with ſculp— 
= 3 o neatly painted, that they 
ändlotne appearance. Great pains are 
vi eee e of this place, and 
towns in "3 aaa 7 hk ina one of the 
en 8 ops ug I built at one of 
ee bs De -yard, will contri- 
E which it 8 8 as well as the ſquare, in the 
. ed, 1 his ſquare is very exten- 
cg to the plan laid down, will be bor- 
Lieveral beautiful edifice 2 5 g 
Wa (ſays 2 ifices. Whilſt I was at 
Fin ba axon workmen were {till 
Þ* plots, occalioned be theme Pong vn 
„ Which 8 alloned by their blowing up 
cred it rugged and uneven, The 


Uther in boats, on horſeback, or on foot. On 
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ſame operation was performed in different ſtreets, 
where the rock roſe in many places into points diſa- 
eee to the ſight, which were inconvenient for 
oot travellers, and prevented the uſe of carriages. Few 
of the ſtreets are paved, and as you tread upon the 
bare rock, walking here is extremely fatiguing. The 
inhabitants of Carlſcrona pretend that Blekingen is 
the moſt beautiful province in the whole kingdom. I 
am not, however, entirely of the ſame opinion; for 
towards Smoland it appears to be very mountainous, 
but towards Scandia the country becomes level, exhi- 
bits every mark of fertility, and is covered with beau- 
tiful trees, and among others the oak. I ſaw alſo 
ſeveral flouriſhing eſtates belonging to different pro— 
prietors, ornamented with manſions, which at a diſ- 
tance ſeem to be ſo many caſtles. Theſe houſes for 
the molt part are built of wood, and have a magni- 
cent aſpect. This province maintains no land ſol- 
diers, but is obliged to furniſh a regiment of marines. 
The marine militia, diſperſed throughout different 
parts of Sweden, amount to about 143,000 men, of 


whom no more than a thouſand are employed in the time 


of peace, or when they are not exerciſed. The garriſon 
of Carlſcrona conſiſts of about ſixteen hundred men, di- 
vided into three companies. As I was furniſhed with 


two letters of recommendation, one to Mr. Pylgardt, a 


rich merchant, who was honourcd with the title of 
patron of the mines; and the other to rear-admiral 
Chapman, director of the dock-yard, I was received 
by both theſe gentlemen in the politeſt manner. Hav- 
ing ſignified to the latter, that I had come to Cal 
ſcrona partly with a view to fee the works at the dock- 
yard, and the new dock, which I had heard fo much 
celebrated, he promiſed to procure me admiilion to 
them next morning, and in the mean time permitted 
me to examine the plans of them drawn by himſelf. 
Rear-admiral Chapman is a gentleman as much va- 
lued for his perſonal qualincs as for his abilities, which 
raiſed him to his preſent ſtation. He is much re- 
ſpeed, and the Swedes entertain a high opinion of 
him, and particularly with regard to his ik1}i in con- 
ſtructing ſhips. He has invented a new form for the 
hulls, and it is aſſerted, that all veilels built after his 
model, are infinitely better failers than others. He 
has written a treatiſe on naval affairs, Which is held in 
great eſtimation. 

« Next-day he was ſo obliging as to ſend an officer 
to me, who had ſerved in Holland under Mr. Dedel, 
and who beſtowed the higheit praiſes on his old cap- 
tain, whoſe character and abilities he greatly extolled. 
The officer who, by admiral Nort-Anker's permifion, 


conducted me to the dock, and the port of Stockholm, 


had alſo been in the Dutch ſervice, and had failed in 
the Zephyr, under the command of Mr. Van Oyen. 


It ſhewed a very polite attention in theſe two admirals, 


to procure me guides, who had ſerved an apprentice- 
ſhip in our republic, and who ſpoke Dutch. | 
« 'They conducted me to the port, which is capacious, 


very commodious, and lurrounded by docks, - Veſſels 
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out of commiſſion are moored here cloſe to a long 
bridge, which affords one the pleaſure of walking 
acroſs the whole fleet. I counted here twenty veſſels, 
comprehending ſhips of the line and frigates, among 
which I ſaw one of 100 guns, one of 96, one of 84, 
two of 74, and ſeveral from 30 to 60. I ſaw nine 
veſſels which had been conſtrued in the courſe of 
four years. Five of theſe nine were entirely 
finiſhed, and fitting out; the other four were launched, 
but not rigged. There were ſeveral others on the 
ſtocks, either begun or having their inſide timbers put 
together. One in particular was pointed out to me, 
all the parts of which having been prepared before- 
hand, was conſtructed in the ſpace of fix weeks. The 
plan for renewing the Swediſh navy was formed ſeveral 
years ago; part of 1782 was employed in procuring 
and preparing the materials, and in 1783 veſſels began 
to be built. It is intended to continue to conſtruct 
four ſhips annually, until the navy ſhall be put on a 
reſpectable footing. To defray the expence incurred 
by the execution of this plan, the King has ſuſpended 
the half of the works at the new dock, until the 
navy ſhall be in that ſtate which is deſired. I faw 
every thing relating to the docks, and my conductor 
was fo polite as to point out to me what was princi- 
pally worthy of notice. The molt perfect order ſeems 
to prevail here, After this we went to fee the new 
dock, of which I formed a very high idea, from 
what I had heard; but I confeſs that what I faw 
This is a work worthy 
of the ancient Romans: workmen have been em— 
loyed on it for twenty-nine years, and a conlidera- 
ble length of time will ſtill be neceſſary before it 
can be tiniſhed. At the entrance of the dock there is 
a baſon cut out in the folid rock, about 5o feet in 
depth, and fo large that four men of war may be 
loaded or unloaded together along its quays, which 
are built of cut ſtone. From this baſon each veſſel 
may enter its lodge by means of large ſluices, ar. 
canals of communication. Twenty of theſe lodges 
are deſtined for ſhips of the line, and ten for frigatcs. 
« One of thele Jodges, with its canal and fſluice, is 
entirely finiſhed. The bottom of it is cut out in the 
rock, and the ſides are built of cut ſtone, joined to- 
gether with Pozzolane, which is a kind of cement, 
brought from Italy at a very great expence. The 
bottom of it is ſhaped like the keel of a veſſel. Along 
each {ide of the lodge there are two rows of ſteps, 
which ſerve for ſupporting beams and ſcaffolding when 
the veſſel is dry, and has need of being repaired. The 
walls which ſupport the roof are of cut ſtone, joined 
with the ſame kind of cement as before. Theſe 
walls, which are at leaſt twenty feet in thickneſs to the 
top, where they mult be on a level with the upper deck 
of the veſſel, ſeparate the different lodges. At that 
height they are converted into platforms, which com- 
municate with the interior part of the lodge, by means 
of large arched windows. Theſe platforms are in- 
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tended to receive the guns of each veſſel 
be conveyed in or taken out through theſe v1 
conſtructed in ſuch a manner as to be *. A 
according to circuinſtances. The nt * 
covered on the outſide with large plates * 1 
formed ſo as to ſerve as a fulcrum or pre A 
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I: 
levers, employed in loading or unloading th. 1 | * 
lluice of communication is made with { ; ; 4 nc 
that the ſmall force of two feet of water als The el 
makes it turn, When the canal and lar f nt of i 
ceived the requiſite quantity of water, the rele Ne of 
and when it may be neceſſary to leave it dry, 4 leſende 
munication at the bottom of the lodge is openet miller 
machine made expreſsly for that purpoſe, and ſhot c 
ter runs into a baſon much lower than the Knol 
and cut out allo in the rock, from which it! 2 
veyed into the baſon before mentioned by men in he 
windmill, Whilſt I was here, workmen we pt to p 
ployed in conſtructing a ſecond lodge. The Law in 
ſerve as a ſpecimen of the magnificence of the lng ſro 
work. When finiſhed, theſe lodges will form W to f 
ſemicircle, but, according to every appearance Nectur 
never will be brought to perſection. The in Wal 
ſums which government is obliged to exper hilft 
perhaps induce them, inſtead of finiſhing this, | by the 
plete rather the old dock, which will be of s ſr, pro; 
utility as the new, though ſhips cannot be! us feet 
there under cover, and in lodges, took 7 
It is very doubtful, whether veſſels preſerved 
manner laſt longer than others. Even ſuppol Lie ſail 
ſhips ſheltered from the inclemencies of the n employ 
are leſs ſubje& to rot than thoſe which remul hey are 
open air, it is to be inquired, whether the g euer p. 
expended in conſtructing theſe lodges, ſuices & and 
canals, &c. and the repairs, which all thele motion, 
can be compenſated by the ſavings gained ! We!, an 
veſſels in this manner. Id part 
The perſon who ſuggeſted the firſtidex of I Var, 
dock, which was begun in the reign ol Gua and mi 
is a very old man, of the name of Thunder % Swe 
has a ſon, who is reckoned to be equal) e down 
his father. This Thunberg has the direclicn | 
works and ſluices, which have been conltrucdl Mer? 
the Gotha. The old dock was begun in 17 1 bat 
the plan of Polheim the engineer, and finifhedil * Car 
It is a kind of canal, 350 feet in Jeng, TP e 
30 in depth, dug entirely out of the * 4 8 
ſituated between the port and the nen * Wet 
communicates on the one ſide with the 00% © f 
| 


the port, and the other with the ſea, U) * 
ſufficiently large for a firit-rate man 2 
or go out. heſe canals are ſhut by 1 
Before that which opens a communicate 
there is a piece of machinery, Very . f 
ſtructed, which defends it from the e * | 
tide, When a ſhip is brought ig here, "OY 
is neceſſary to leave her dry, in order * | 


the fluices are ſhut, and, by means 
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motion by ſeveral men or ſome horſes, | over it, and appears truly awful, on account of its 


| i rendered perfectly dry in the ſpace of 
Wars. The dykes, ſluices, canals, and mills, 
he Dutch induſtry has executed, are juſtly ad- 
, when we conſider that all this is cut out 
Fr rock, we are obliged to confels, that our 
Ce nothing in compariſon of theſe, which, per- 
ire not equalled by any 1n Europe. | 

The entrance of the port of Carlſcrona is eaſy on 
Mol its great depth, and it is ſo large as to be 
e of containing an hundred ſhips of the line. 
wfended by two very ſtrong forts, well mounted 
willery, which are ſo planted, that when hred, 
hot croſs each other. Theſe forts, the one 
Lnoſbam, or the King's Iſland, and the other 
eſter, or the Queen's Rock, are ſituated upon 


n the ſea, and could fink any thip which might 


t to paſs without their permiſſion. 

Low in the harbour a ſmall ſquadron of ſix ſhips, 
ing from 60 to 70 guns each, and three frigates, 
ky to ail, This ſquadron afforded exerciſe for 
wecures of the politicians. Some believed that 
k dellined for the ſervice of the Empreſs of 
whilſt others pretended that it would be em- 
| by the Dutch. All theſe conjectures were, 
kr, proved to be falſe, for it afterwards appeared 
bis feet was intended only for a naval review, 
wok place in the preſence of his majeſty, in 


Lie ſailors belonging to the garriſon of Carlſcro- 
employed in different works in the dock-yard, 
hey are not obliged to be on board their veilels. 
euer part of the officers are men of great ex- 
and rauit naturally be fo, ſince, if they wiſh 
Motion, or to be held in any eſtimation, they 
Nel, and ſerve for fume time in foreign coun- 
Wd particularly in thoſe ſtates which are carry- 
Ivar, This, doubtleſs, is an excellent regu- 
and muſt tend greatly to procure good naval 
Sweden. I quitted Carlſcrona, delighted 
e town, and its inhabitants, as well as with 
ich I greatly admired. 
1 thenec ] itopped at a large village called 
„ech in Blekingen, half way between Carl- 
Wo ham, which is celebrated for its mar- 
lo e ww me to be in a very flourith- 
. diſtance of half a league from 
act through 8 : ich ny we" ! 
a oo We ex übit en xa 
en ION precipitates itſelf be- 
Face form. 50 ents of rock, which appear 
We at the Ru y one mals, and which at 
* - ance of twenty or thirty feet 
hey ſtand exactly parallel, and 
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2 I heigh 5 
In the Interio 8 ˖ 


Ain 7 part as the other is concave, 


5 of leſs {ize l; 
lor les upon "s top of them, 
0 lingular bridge, he Win paſſes 


The one is as 


| 


| ſituation, and the horrible noiſe occaſioned by the 
efforts of the river, which throws itſelf with great 
violence through the vacuity formed by theſe three 
maſſes. Below the cataract are found immenſe ſhelves 
| of rock, around which the water in ſome places is up- 
wards of forty feet in depth. Here I was in preat 
danger of loling my life, for as I was deſcending 
with much difficulty and danger, and jumping from 
one {tone to another, in order to ſind a proper point of 
view for taking a ſketch of this pictureſque ſcene, 
I had the misfortune to fall, and had not my guide, 
by laying hold of me, giren me an opportunity of 
clinging to the point of a rock, I ſhould have tumbled 
down the precipice, and been either drowned, or 
daſhed to pieces on the rocks by the force of the cur- 
rent. This place, ſo remarkable tor the different parts 
of the rock, which are concave on the one fide, and 
convex on the other, evidently announces that an 
| earthquake or ſome other convullion muſt have oc- 
caſioned here the moſt dreadful ravage. This river, 
which is not large, throws itfelf into the Baltic, near 
Runneby.” | 

There are 24 towns in Sweden, called ſtaple-towns, 
where the merchants are allowed to import and ex- 
port commodities in their own thips. Thoſe towns 
which have no foreign commerce, though lying near 
the ſea, are called land-towns. A third kind are 
termed mine-towns, as belonging to the mine-diltricts, 

The revenues of Sweden formerly amounted to a 
million ſterling per annum, ariſing from crown-lands, 
poll-money, tythes, ſilver, copper, and iron-mines 
but ſince the unfortunate wars of Charles XIT. and 
that which was afterwards engaged in with Ruſſia, 
they have been greatly reduced. Livonia, Bremen, 
Verdun, and other places this kingdom was ſtripped 
of, contained about 78,000 ſquare miles. Her gold 
and ſilver ſpecie, in a former reign, aroſe chiefly from 
the king's German dominigns. The payments that 
are made in copper, which 1s here the chief medium 
of commerce, is extremely inconvenient, ſome of thoſe 
pieces being as large as tiles; and a cart or wheel- 
barrow is often required to carry home a moderate ſum. 
| The current coin of Sweden conſiſts of gold ducats, 
and eight-mark pieces of tilver, valued at 5s. 2d. each: 
but theſe are very ſcarce, and the inhabitants of Swe- 
den have now very little ſpecie, almoſt their only cir- 
culating money conſiſts ot copper ſtamped, and ſmall 
bank- notes. 

The ſtanding army of Sweden, which, before the 
loſs of Livonia, was 69,000, may now amount to 
about 40,020 men, horſe and foot, and is properly 
nothing more than a well regulated militia, under the 
immediate command of freeholders, whoſe intereſt is 
intimately connected with the liberty of their fellow- 
| ſubjeQs. "The cavalry is railed and maintained by the 
nobility and gentry, in proportion to the value of 
their eſtates; and are under ſuch regulations, that net- 
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ther man nor horſe, after having been once liſted in 
the ſervice, can be put to any other employment than 
what are ſpeciſied in thoſe regulations, both being re- 
quired to be kept, with proper arms and equipage, 
in continual readineſs for fervice, The infantry is 
maintained by the peaſants: every farm of 60l. per 
annum or upwards, being charged with the ſupport 
of one foot ſoldier, finding him in diet, lodging, or- 
dinary clothes, and about 20s. a year in money ; or, 
in lieu of all theſe, a little wooden hut is built for 
him by the farmer, who allows him hay, and paſtu— 
rage for a cow, and ploughs and ſows land enough to 


a ſupply him with bread. When embodied, the army 


is ſubject to the military law; but at other times to 
the civil law of the country. Each company is exer- 
ciſed once in a month, and every regiment reviewed 
twice or thrice à year; on which occaſions only they 
wear their uniforms, which, when the ſervice is over, 
are carefully depoſited in the churches. 

The navy of Sweden formerly conſiſted of 40 ſail of 
the line; and, till of late years, their ſhips, together 
with the docks, were ſuffered to run greatly to decay. 

With reſpect to the political diſpoſition of the 
Swedes, and the nature of their conſtitution, the fol- 
lowing obſervations naturally preſent themſelves : 

It clearly appears, that theſe people have, at ſome pe- 
riods, diſcovered an ardent love of liberty; at others, 
they have ſeemed fitted only for flavery: and when 
they were labouring to render themſelves free, they 
have wanted that found political knowledge, which 
would have. pointed out to them the ſureſt methods 
for ſecuring their proper freedom. The moſt capital 
defect of the Swedith conſtitution was the total want 
of a proper balance of its parts: and the diviſion of the 
Swediſh nation into three diſtinét claſſes, of nobles, 
burghers, and peaſants, whoſe intereſts were perpe- 
tually claſhing, has been a circumſtance very unfa— 
vourable to the liberty of the Swedes. The power of 
their kings was much reſtrained ; but no ſufficient re- 
gulations were adopted for ſecuring the perfonal free- 
dom of the ſubject. Theſe defects in the Swediſh 
conſtitution paved the way for the late revolution; 
but it is, notwithſtanding, a juſt ſubject of ſurpriſe, 
that a bold and hardy people, who had fy cautioufly 
limited the power of their prince, ſhould at once, with- 
out a ſtruggle, ſuffer him to proceed to ſo great an 
extenſion of his authority, ſo as at length to alter 
and ſubvert that conſtitution which their fathers had 
bequeathed to them after the death of Charles XII. 


as a bulwark againſt any attempts their future mo— 


narchs might make to deprive them ol their privileges. 


— or 


A CometnDious HISTORY oF SwEDEN, 
From the earlieſt Accounts to the late Revolution, 


T H E hiſtory of this country, for many ycars aſter 
the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, is very obſcure aud 


1 


„ e 


kt 


unintereſting, unleſs a recital of murders, wal 
and ravages, deſerve attention; nor is ther, .. 
ſiſtency in the accounts of hiſtorians all ary 
middle of the 14th century, when it aſus 
regular aſpect, and affords wherewith od 
the attention of thoſe who chooſe :o make 1 
of their ſtudies. At this time, howerer, fie, 
ment of the Swedes was ſar from being cid 
tained, or uniformly adminiſtered. The a 
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elective, though in this election the rights d oy 
were not altogether diſregarded, y a ſc 

The whole wealth and lands of the Ling 12 
divided between the nobles and clergy. Thel n, Der 
toiled to ſupport a few worthleſs moitals in pg ber 
luxury. Agriculture was little known and leſg turn, 
tiſed; commerce was in its cradle, and the: mont 
ſciences baniſhed from the kingdom. To g =. - 
the miſery of Sweden, there exiſted the molt han I] 


diſſenſions between the clergy and nobility, ; ed am 
blood of the people was ſpilt in quarrels 10 thern na 
own. Sometimes the king joined one pan Fained t! 
ſometimes the other; but whether the eccleſyl , and 
civil power prevailed, the people equally ſuffn new tha 
their chains were as galling under the foi in m 
under the civil power. In this ſtate of deh erefore d 
diſtraction, Sweden was in no condition to if er his de: 
power of a foreign enemy. The Danes kn CE, And 
and, ever watchful to promote their own inter he form 
enlarge their territories, took advantage of ff edith nob 


diſſenſions in Sweden, and ſubdued the kingds complete 

Sweden continued in this deplorable {itu prince, 
more than two centuries, ſometimes under ti „ made | 
val ſubjection of its own princes, ſometimesU Chriſtia. 
the kingdom of Denmark, and in either cal 8 great! 
oppreſſed and inſulted. Magnus Zadulus In his | 
cended the throne in 1276, ſeems to havel | price U 
firſt king of Sweden who purſued a regular] ound me 
increaſe his authority; and to ſucceed in 8 ſeries 
made the augmentation of the revenues of i ly 2 tho 
is principal object. He was one of the able but warli 
who had ever fat on the Swedish throne; Of F.flpoti 
and addreſs he prevailed upon the cone 1 
eſtates to make very extraordinary grants 0 ? US anc 
the ſupport of his royal dignity. | he ag l thoſe 
of the revenues of the crown was naturall prerented 
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by a proportionable increaſe of the regal * 
| * 


Magnus, by the ſteady and vigorous a 
power, not only humbied the haughty pn 
nobles, and created in the reſt of the nal 
for the royal dignity, with which they app 
been but little acquainted ; but at wa 
employing his authority in many rc 77 
public good, reconciled his ſubjects to I 
which, when exerciſed by former wer” 
would have oppoſed with the utmol a 
ſuccelſors of Magnus did not main 
with equal ability; ſo that the goler 
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a conliderable time in the mot unſetti 
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don thrown into great diſorder and confuſion, 
10 


2 daughter and heireſs of Valdemar, king 


mark, and widow of Huguin, king of Norway, 
che ſceptre of theſe united kingdoms in 1387, 
reden was rent with faction. Poſſeſſed ot all 
Editon natural to her ſex, and bleſſed with a 
non and vigour of mind neceſſary in con- 
uduous enterprizes, ſhe projected the union 
mar, ſo famous in the North. By the articles 
b remarkable treaty, the three kingdoms of 
„ Denmark, and Norway, were to remain 
under one ſovereign, elected by each kingdom 
who ſhould divide his reſidence 


turn, and IM a | 
This union continued till the 


| among them. 


2 II. who, filled with the lawleſs ideas of 
Me ambition, was not contented to reign over 
bern nations in the manner of his predeceſſors ; 
ined the thought of being confined by any 
and determined to become abſolute. He 
new that the nobility of Sweden would oppoſe 
bitrary meaſures with firmneſs and intrepidity ; 
erefore determined to put it out of their power 
Er his deſign abortive. eaf to the dictates of 
ace, and regardleſs of all laws both human and 
he formed the horrid ſcheme of maſſacring all 
diſh nobility. The deſign was executed, but 
completely as he intended; Guſtavus Vaſa, a 
prince, deſcended from the ancient kings of 
, made his eſcape to the mountains of Dale- 
Chritian, dreading the return of this exile, 
8 greatly beloved by the people, took every 
In his power to deltroy him, and even ſet an 
e price upon his head. 

ound means to elude every attempt; and after 
g a ſeries of unparalleled hardſhips, and ſur- 
Ig 2 thouſand obſtacles, prevailed upon the 
but warlike inhabitants of Dalecarlia to op- 
& delpotic proceedings of the tyrant, The 
Llicceeded ; and Guitavus was ſeated on the 
Pi Bis anceſtors. The late matſacre had freed 
an thoſe proud and haughty nobles, who had 
perented the eſtabliſhing any regular govern- 
weden : and though the dangerous power of 


af [BY fill ſublifted, yet the opinions of Luther, 
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fl n began to prevail in the North, together 


ge CT »y h- : 
edi they had already acquired among the 
af due the young king f 
"ſer ig King an opportunity o 
p »* gon ot his country; and he ac- 
820 the Reformation in 1544. A 
cal government was thus founded on 
a Gothic 
5 he advantages of the change were 
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tl | and Manufactures were eſtabliſhed 
etters and polite learning were in- 


I dayigat! ; N 8 
Selon was ſtudied, and commerce be- 


ſreral commotions and revolutions it became 
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2. 5 
ariſtocracy, blended with a re- 
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gan to flouriſh. "Theſe advantages ſoon gave Sweden 
conſiderable weight in the political fcale of Europe; 
and its friendſhip was courted by foreign priuces; 
Guſtavus paid the debt of nature in the year 1559, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon | 

Eric, who fell far ſhort of his father in abilities 
either for peace or war. He introduced the titles 
of count and baron, and made them hereditary ; but 
his imprudent and cauſeleſs jealouſy of his brothers 
ſoon put a period to his reign. The innocent princes 
were obliged to have recourſe to arms, and the fenate 
joining them, the forces of Eric were defeated, and 
himſelf depoſed in 1366. The throne being thus 
vacant, it was given to f 

John, the brother of Eric. That prince, inſtead 
of ſtudying to promote the happineſs of his country, 
and cultivating the arts of peace, engaged in a ruinous 
war with Ruſlia, Diſappointed in executing his 
{ſchemes of ambition, he turned his thoughts towards 
the church; and, by the advice of his queen, at- 
tempted to re-eſtabliſh the Romiſh religion in Sweden. 
His firſt ſtep was to reconcile himſelf to the Pope, 
which being accompliſhed, he made ſeveral efforts to 
eſtabliſh his favourite religion. He had however ſoon 
the mortihcation to find that all his attempts were in- 
effectual, and that it was neceſſary to deliſt from his 
purpoſe. He notwithſtanding found means to place his 
ſon Sigiſmund on the throne of Poland in 1587. This 
event filled him with hopes of his being able to com- 
plete his former ſcheme ; but he found ſo many dif- 
ficulties to encounter, that he died before it was ac- 
complithed, in 1392. On the death of John, his 
brother 

Charles, who was a zealous Proteſtant, was choſen 
adminiſtrator of Sweden. Sigiſmund could not be- 
hold this advancement of Charles without envy ; and 
endeavoured to deprive him of the honours conferred 
upon him, but without effect. Exaſperated at the 
practices of Sigiſmund, ſtates of Sweden excluded 
him and his tamily from the throne, and placed the 
crown upon the head of Charles. Sigiſmund, who 
was not only a powerful prince himſelf, but alſo at 
the head of a ſtrong party both in Sweden and Rullia, 
rendered the reign of Charles very troubleſome and 
uncaſy. The Danes, hoping to profit by theſe dif- 
orders, invaded Sweden ; but their progreſs was ſoon 
checked by Guſtavus Adolphus, heir apparent to the 
crown, then only a youth. Confounded at meeting 
with a very different reception from what they ex- 
pected, the Danes returned to their own couhtry, 
leaving behind them ſufficient marks of their cruelty, 


But this deicat did not reſtore peace to Sweden: 


Sigiſmund continued his practices; and Charles, after 
a troubleſome reign of eighteen years, expired, leaving 
the crown to his ton, who had given fuch early provts 

of his abilities. 
Guſtavus Adolphus, though only in his 18th year 
when he aſcended the throne in 1614, was declared of 
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age by the ſenate, and immediately applied himſelf to 
free his country from the troubles with which it was 
furrounded: fte-fonind himſelf, at this early period 
of life, engaged in a war with all his neighbours ; 
his finances low, and his army undiſciplined. But 
all theſe diſcouraging circumſtances did not intimi- 
date Guſtavus; he ſurmounted every difficulty, and 
would have made himſelf maſter of the Ruſſian em- 
pire, had not the love of independency, the ruling 
paſſion of that people, rendered his ſcheme abortive. 
A peace was concluded between the Swedes and the 
Ruilfans in 1617, under the mediation of James J. 
of England, by which Guſtavus recoyered Livonia, 
with four towns in the preteQture of Novogorod, and 
received a large. ſum of money for reimburſing the 
chirges of the war. 

The princes of the houſe of Auſtria, jealous of the 
riſing genius of Guſtavus, ſupported Sigiſmund, his 
fworn enemy. The Swedith prince had now fſur- 
moitated moſt of the difficulties which attended him 
at his acceſſion to the throne. His finances were in a 
more flouriſhing condition; his army conſiſted of war- 
like und the belt diſciplined troops in Europe; he had 
himſelf ſeen a great deal of military ſervice, and was 
aſſiſted by the counſel and advice of La Gardie, one 
of the beſt generals, and wiſeſt ſtateſmen in Europe. 
With all theſe advantages Adolphus was not to be 
intimidated by the power of Sigiſmund, though aſſiſted 
by the forces of Auſtria, He attacked and dcfeated 
the Poliſh army, and formed the ſiege of Dantzic, 
which muſt have fallen into his hands, had not a 
fudden rife of the Viſtula obliged him to abandon the 
enterprize. 

The Proteſtants of Germany had for ſome time 
formed a confederacy in ſupport of their religion; 
but their army, under the command of Chriſtian TV. 
king of Denmark, had been hitherto unſucceſsful. 
The fame of Guſtavus pointed him out as the moſt 
proper perion to command the confederate forces ; 
and experience ſoon convinced the proteitant princes, 
that they had not made an improper choice : the moſt 
rapid ſeries of victofies attended the ſtandard of Guſ- 
tavus. He took Riga, over-run all Livonia, was 
victorious in Poland, drove the Germans out of Meck- 
lenburg, defeated and killed the famous count Tilly, 
the Auſtrian general, till then thought invincible, and 
over-ran all Franconia, 

The houſe of Auſtria now trembled for its greatneſs. 
Wallenſtein, another general of great reputation, was 
fent to command the Auſtrian army, and a dreadful 
battle enſued at Lutzen, where Guſtavus was again 
victorious ; but he received a mortal wound in the 
conteſt, and died on the field of battle, ſoon after the 
defeat of the enemy, in the year 1643. The death 
of Guſtavus faved the houſe of Auſtria; but he left 
behind him. a ſet of generals, trained by himſelf, who 
nobly fupported the proteitant cauſe, and maintained 
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the glory ot the Swediſh arms with altoniſhing valour 
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and ſucceſs. Their military actions i g. | 
with diſtinguiſhed luſtre in the annals of Hun, js, « 
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Guſtavus was fiery and impetuoy 

nevertheleſs juſt N The fol + 
dote is related concerning him : One day "il 7 
was filing off before him, he grew 2 bys 0! 
Scato, who, endeavouring to excuſe ice 7% 
miſtake, received a violent blow on the face jy 
hand of Guſtavus. This correction was he in 
cruel and diſhonourable, ſince, being given in, 4 nt 
it deprived the colonel of all hopes of rel El | 
Scato, thus diſgracefully humbled, immegt Nabi 
manded his diſcharge, which was granted, and ; 7p 
tired. Guſtavus, on his return to the palace | ne 
refiecting on what had paſſed, ſoon perceived l ſhe 
in thus diſhonouring an uſeful ſubject, and ore D r00 
colonel immediately into his preſence ; but & | 15 
gone, as ſuppoſed, to enter into the Dauiſh! Fama 
Guſtayus inſtantly quitted the palace, mou orefl; 
horle, and, attended only by a few domeſtig * ju 
towards the frontiers Which ſeparated Swede She 
Denmark. Guitavus, overtaking the colone heſore 
Daniſh borders, went up to him: “ Colond ed 2 far 
he, “you have been injured, and I was the and! 
it; I am ſorry for it, becauſe I eſteemed you oy perſ. 
come here to give you ſatisfattion, being non ne of 
my own dominions: here Scato and Gut Nurles 
equal; here are a brace of piſtols, and two nd retir 
revenge the inſult if you can.“ Scato, altan Es X. M 
ſuch noble condeſcenſion, threw himſelf at kg, on t 
of Guſtavus, thanked him heartily for the fal ul in hi; 
he had condeſcended to give him, and ſwore Im the 
nal fidelity to his ſervice. Guſtavus embrac eft their 
and they returned together to Stockholm, Wi perhaps 
king himſelf, in the preſence of all his d We h. 
related what had paſſed between him and Scat March in 
This prince, like Scipio, purſued ſtudy and Ching hi 
amidſt his military fatigues. He would ſo He died 
pleaſantly ſay, “ I will ſhew Grotius the Fn to his 
between theory and practice, and how eal es XI. w 
reſcribe rules, but how difficult to bring i lied ; whi 
prattice.” As he expoſed himſelf to geg ruſted v 
during the ſiege of Riga, he was adviſed u IS mino 
careful of himſelf : “ Kings (anſwered he, Bn powers 
ſeldom die in battles or ſieges.“ A of Bor 
While he was beſieging Ingoldfat, his ere ceded 
ſhot under him by a cannon ball: an © p Mever in: 
fled to his aſſiſtance, the king faid * the guard 
have nicely efcaped, but it 15 plain t 1 lo carr 
yet ripe.” On another occaſion, his 0 ; eight in 1 
ſeeching him not to expoſe his life to y PICe cam 
the king anſwered him a little haſt, W Loui 
always too cold in affairs, and ſtop 10 tench 1 
« ]t is true, Sire, (replied the chance F Monarch 
but were I not ſometimes to temp*® uin an 2 
my ice, you would have long ſince art 1 the 
The allies of Guſtavus lamente ** Py 
the mean joy of his enemies, and Pai "Eager 
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aft an additional luſtre on the aſhes of 
IV. had even the meanneſs to be 
2 tragedy, Or rather a burleſque farce, called 
Neath of the King of Sweden,” . the repre- 
wol which laſtec| twelve days 
Mn, the daughter and ſucceſſor of Guſtavus, 
ly fix years of age when her father was killed ; 
e great chancellor Oxenſtiern, at once a con- 
te politician and general, who had the care of 
ation, held the reins of government with ſuch 
and diſcretion, that the peace of Weſtphalia, 
fabliſhed a new ſyſtem in Europe, was in a 
licated by the queen of Sweden, Nor did 
em negle& the young princeſs committed to 
: ſhe received a noble education, and gave 
ht proofs of her ability to govern a powerful 
m. She was fond of learning, and invited Des 
Famaſius, and other celebrated perſons to her 
apreſſed a great regard for Grotius; and was 
ent judge of the polite arts, but not a liberal 
F. She had not fat long on the Swedith 
before her fine genius took an uncommon, 
ed a fantaſtical turn; ſhe embraced the Romiſh 
and knowing that her ſubjects would- not 
ny perſon of that perſuaſion to fit quietly on 
pe of Sweden, the reſigned her crown to her 
Charles Guſtavus, fon to the duke of Deux- 
and retired to Rome, where ſhe died. 
ks X. who aſcended the Swediſh throne in the 
$9, on the reſignation of Chriſtina, was very 
ul in his wars againſt the Poles; he even re- 
ſom them an oath of allegiance, but had no 
eſt their country, than they renounced it, un- 
perhaps, to forfeit their character of incon- 
We have already mentioned the ſucceſs of 
(arch in his war againſt the Danes, and of 
ling his army over the ice to beſiege Copen- 
He died of a fever in the year 1660, leaving 
Fn to his ſon, « 
Jes XI. who was only in his fifth year when his 
led ; which rendered it neceſſary tor thoſe who 
uſted with the government of the kingdom 
I "nority, to conclude a peace with all the 
Te: though attended with the loſs of 
. 1 1 olm, and Drontheim in Norway, 
ed to the Danes. The Swediſh forces 
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| but he afterwards joined with France, was totally de- 


feated at Felim-Bellin, and a powerful confederacy 
was formed againſt him. The eleQor of Branden- 
burgh made himſelf maſter of Swediſh Pomerania, 
the biſhop of Munſter over-ran the duchies of Bremen 
and Verdun, and the Danes took Wiſmar, and ſeveral 
places in Schonen. Charles was however afterwards 
victorious, and recovered by the treaty of St. Ger- 
main's all he had loft, a few places in Germany only 
excepted. Determined to render his army ſtill more 
formidable, and himſelf deſpotic, inſtead of culti- 
vating the arts of peace for the good of his country, 
he 1mpoveriſhed and enſlaved his people: the ſtates 
loſt all their power, and Sweden was reduced to the 
ſame condition as Denmark. But this was not ef- 
tected without great injuſtice, and the moſt arbitrary 
ſtretch of power. 

The inhabitants of Livonia preſented a petition to 
the king, in which they pointed ont, in the ſtrongeſt 
colours, the unjuſt proceedings of the parliament. 
This was, however, ſo far from procuring them the 
redreſs they expected, that they were conſidered as 
traitors to their country. The celebrated Patkul, 


| whoſe great talents enabled him to place the im- 


poveriſhed ſtate of his country, and the unjuſt pro- 
ccedings of the government, in the molt forcible point 
of light, was marked out for a ſacrifice to deſpotic 
vengeance ; but he fortunately made his eſcape. Charles 
however was not to be diverted from his purpoſe by 
petitions: he faw, unmoved, the miſeries of his 
people, and determined to perſevere in his arbitrary 
meaſures, though founded on cruelty and injuſtice. 
He fucceeded ; and became one of the molt powerful 
princes in Europe. He did not indeed long enjoy 
his arbitrary government: he died in 1697, a few 
years after he had trampled on the liberties of his 
country, and was ſucceeded by 

Charles XII. his fon, who was a minor when he 
aſcended the Swediih throne. His age of majority 
had been fixed by the will of his father to eighteen 3, 
but by the intrigues of count Piper, it was ſet aſide 
for a more early date. The youth of Charles, on his 
aſcending to the throne, encouraged the kings of 
Denmark and Poland, and the czar of Muſcovy, 
to form a powerful confederacy againſt him; but he 
nobly oppoſed all their efforts, and landing in Zealand 


5 na very reſpectable condition, ſo that, 
u Guardians of Charles did not think it 
: ny on expenſive wars, the kingdom had 
© in the affairs of Europe. When the 


nee came of age, he concluded a ſubſidiar 
5 Louis XIV. but ſoon after 1 


laid ſiege to Copenhagen. Reduced to extremity, 
the king of Denmark was obliged to ſign the peace 
of Travendahl, by Which the duke of Holſtein was 
re-eſtabliſhed in his dominions. 

In the mean time Peter the Great, Czar of Moſ- 
covy, was ravaging Ingria at the head of ioo, ooo 
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r Fg formed a ſcheme of men, and hail formed the liege of Narva. The Swediſh 6M 
kin an all! 5 his connections, army did not exceed 20,000 men, and lay at a great We 1 
king the . England and Holland, diſtance from Narva; but the impatience of Charles og | 
| 75 151 1 85 intentions of that prince | was ſo great, that he marched directly, at the head 0 
egioery it been for him, had he ful- of four thouſand horle, and an equal number of foot, © "ial 
ments With the maritime powers; | to attack the Rullian army. Peter had polted 20, 000 TITS 
| | | men 5 1 | 
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men at a league's diſtance from the town, in the road 


through which it was neccllary for Charles to pals ; 
and at double that diſtance go, ooo more, and before 
them an advanced guard of five thouſand. Charles 
was obliged to force his way through theſe three de- 
tachments before he could affault the grand army, 
lying in a camp before Riga, fortified with a rampart 
and double ditch, 

The intrepidity of Charles ſurmounted all theſe 
difficulties: without giving the Ruſſians time to know 
the number of his forces, he attacked all their poſts 
ſucceſſively. The advanced guard, imagining that 
the whole Swediſh army was advancing, fied imme— 
diately at his approach. "Terrified at the flight of 
their countrymen, the troops occupying the tecond 
pott fled alſo in confuſion ; and thoſe of the third 
followed their example. Charles loſt no time, but 
purſuing the fugitives as cloſe as poilible, attacked 
and routed the grand Rullian army, leaving near 
20,000 of the enemy dead on the field of battle. 
Terrified at the name of a prince, who, at the head 
of ſuch a handful of men, was able to defeat fo 
numerous an army, the Ruſſians aſcribed his ſucceſs 
to magic; and accordingly addreſſed their prayers 
to St. Nicolas, to protect them againſt the horrid 
crew of ſorcerers, combined together to deſtroy their 
country. After defeating the czar's army, Charles 
marched into Saxony, where he performed actions 
equal at leaſt to thoſe of the great Guſtavus Adolphus ; 
he dethroned Auguſtus, king of Poland, and placed 
the crown on the head of Staniflaus. His prodigious 
ſucceſs rendered his name terrible to all the princes of 
Europe, and his friendſhip was courted by the moit 
reſpectable powers. His conduct however was often 
fo imprudent, and his ſtubbornneſs and 1mplacable 
diſpoſition ſo deſtructive of all peace, that he can only 
be conſidered jn the light of an illuſtrious madman. 
The cruel and ignominious death to which he put 
the brave count Patkul, will be an eternal ſtain on 
his memory, which all his victories can never ob— 
literate. | 

After his ſucceſs in Poland, he formed the romantic 
deſign of dethroning Peter the Great, and accordingly 
marched his army into Ruſſia, and beſieged the town 
of Pultowa. The czar's army had now ſeen a great 
deal of ſervice, were inured to diſcipline and hard- 
ſhips, and commanded by able and intrepid generals: 
it is therefore no wonder that Charles here ſuffered 
a reverſe of fortune; his brave army was totally 
ruined, and he himſelf, with a few followers, obliged 
to take refuge among the Turks at Bender. Here he 
reſided till the Mahometans found it neceſſary for their 
affairs for him to withdraw. He however refuſed to 
comply with repeated requeſts for that purpoſe, and 
even attempted to defend himſelf with three hundred 
men, againſt an army of go, ooo Turks, an action which 
proves him to have been worſe than frantic, Even 
this reverſe of fortune could not cure him of his 
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1738, a molt powerful party appeared in thi 


| ſelves with France. 


military frenzy; for after his retury 4, © 
dominions he proſecuted his revenge a ind b 
with the utmoſt fury, till he was Killed u 
at the ſiege of Fredericthall, in Norway Th 
happened in 1718, When he was only tin h 
of age. On the death of Charles XII. is fi 
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covered their liberty, and given the ſubſtan 
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powers combined againſt Sweden ; though th 
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favour of French meaſures. The perſons w 
poſed it, went under the denomination of [tz 
object they held out to the nation, was, thet 
of ſome of the dominions yielded to Ruff 
conſequently the. ſyſtem they were to proce 
was, to break with that power, and connet 
The party direfily op 
them was headed by count Horn, and thdl 
contributed to eltabliſh the new form of gore 
which was ſettled after the death of Chach 
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Their objett was peace, and promoting thed country, 
welfare of the nation: the lyitem, theretore bn any 
they adopted, was, to maintain a cloſe corre ment, he 
and friendſhip with Ruſſia, and to avoid al ng this x 


connection with France: theſe were |tyled 1 


| lations ( 
There was beſides a third party, called the if the ca 
Caps, compoſed of perſons who were & | rected by 
termined to which of the other two they w0 þ any th 
themſelves. Theſe parties long continued; Ito their : 
French party general:y prevailed, greatly to fate may 
ment of the real-interelt of the kingdom: & els of his 
lait war, for in ſtance, with the king 0 pu the — 
crown of Sweden, for the ſake of a mall Cudl ty difen, 
France, was forced to contract a debt ol wp he wilfu 
which has ſince been conſiderably augmene d to the 
this debt now amounts to near bve 1111008 any pe 
efforts were employed by the Engliſh Cour ll be ſo 
or deſtroy the French influence in ry degree of 
ſome time they were ſucceſsful : 1 * Out, 28 
again acquired the afcendancy- The py | defender 
ever, are now abolithed, in conte e ts whic! 
king of Sweden having wade that n 4 and to g 
government, which we ſhall preſently $ Weds,” 
account of, Tet ſuhtandiy 
At the death of Ulrica, who left oY Jule ace 
elected the prince of Holſtein Eutin, bil 155 Ment, an 
who aſcended the throne in 1751. 1 vit was 
the weight of the Swediſh crown, 4 4b as he t} 
ſome reign of twenty years, 9ccauut Rers of c 
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| the ſenate, paid the debt of nature 
. ” was faccheded by his ſon 
u mt, of Holſtein Gottorp, who was about 
ve years of age when he was proclaimed 
reden: With an underſtanding much cul- 
, he had a graceful and commanding elo- 
il an inſinuating addreſs. At the ume of 
death, he was at Paris, from whence he 
4 the moſt gracious terms to the ſenate, re- 
zung them, that he deſigned to govern 
to the laws. Not long after which, an 
nary diet was convened to regulate the affairs 
porernment, and to ſettle the form of the 
tion-oath. 
te 28th of March 1772, being ſome time after 
«lin Sweden, his majeſty ſolemnly ſigned and 
obſerve twenty-four articles, relative to his 
adminiſtration of government; among which 
te following : © "The king promiſes, before 
o ſupport the government of the kingdom as 
ſublihed; to maintain the rights and liberties 
lates, the liberties and ſecurity of all his ſub- 
p reign with gentleneſs and equity according to 
of the wee to dete the form 5 
ency as was eſtabliſhed in the year 1720, an 
ny to the preſent act of 55 
ence of the declaration of the ſtates, the kin 
ward every perſon, who ſhall openly or ſecretly 
to introduce abſolute ſovereignty, as a traitor 
country, and an enemy of the kingdom ; and 
fore any perſon can take poſſeſſion of an 
ment, he thall be required to take an oath 
ng this matter. — The king promiſes to follow 
lations of the year 1720, with regard to the 
pi the cabinet and ſenate, which were always 
rected ws majority of votes; and that he will 
Þ any thing therein without, and much leſs 
to their advice. — And in order that the coun- 
(tate may be ſatisſactorily convinced of the 
els of his majeſty's deſigns, and of his ſincere 
the good of his people, he declares them to 
ly diſengaged from their oath of fidelity, 
le wilfully acts contrary to his coronation 
to the capitulation.— And laſtly, the king 
. with his higheſt diſpleaſure, 
. ee 5 9 to 8 a 
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art, the moſt profound diſſimulation, and the utmoſt 


dexterity and addreſs, in order to render this hazard- 
ous enterpriſe ſucceſsful, 

At his firſt arrival at Stockholm, he adopted every 
method which might increaſe his popularity. He gave 
regular audience three. times in the week, to all that 
preſented themſelves. He became eaſy of acceſs to 


all his ſubjects of whatever rank, liſtened to them 


with courteſy, and entered into the minuteſt details 
of their complaints; and by appearing, in various re- 
ſpects, to intereſt himſelf in their welfare and hap- 
pineſs, was regarded and beloved as the common 
father of his people, who, in the warmth of their 
gratitude, did not conſider that ſuch an extraordinary 
conduct in their prince, tempefed with ſo much con- 
deſcenſion, might poſſibly flow from ſiniſter motives, 
or ambitious views, inſtead of principles of the pureſt 
benevolence. 

While the king laboured, by theſe means, to render 
himſelf generally popular, he alſo endeavoured to per- 
ſuade the leading men, that he was inviolably attached 
to the conſtitution, that he was perfectly ſatisfied with 
the ſhare of power allotted to him, and declared, on 
every occalion, that he conſidered it as his greateit 
glory to be the firſt citizen of a free people. He 
leemed intent only on baniſhing corruption, and pro- 
moting union: dilclaimed being of any party but that 
of the nation at large, and engaged to pay the moſt 
implicit obedience to whatever ſhould be enacted by 
the diet. Though theſe profeſſions charmed great 
numbers into ſecurity, they at the ſame time cauſed 
ſuſpicions in the breaſts of a few, who, rather, thought 
his majeſty promiſed too much to be in earneſt. In 
the mean time there happened ſome contentions be- 
tween the different orders of the people; and no 
methods were left untried to foment their jealouſies. 

On the 19th of Augult 1772, when Guſtavus found 
his ſcheme ripe for execution, having taken proper 
meaſures for bringing a conſiderable number of officers 
and ſoldiers over to his intereſt, all the military force 
of Stockholm being at his devotion, he planted grena- 
diers, with fixed bayonets, at the door of the council— 
chamber, in which the ſenate were aſlembled, and 
made all the members of it priſoners: and that no 
intelligence of the tranſaction, in which the king 
was engaged, might be conveyed to any other part of 
the kingdom till the ſcheme was completed, cannon 
were drawn from the arſenal, and planted at the 
palace, the bridges, and at all the avenues leading to 
the town. All communication with the country was 
eut off, no one being allowed to leave the city with- 
out a paſſport from the king. Some of the ſenators 
were then confined in ſeparate apartments in the 
palace. The remainder ot this day was employed 
by the king in viliting different quarters of the town, 
in order to receive oaths of fidelity to him from the 
magiſtrates, colleges and city militia. 

The next day, oaths were tendered to the people in 
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neral, to whom he addreſſed a ſpeech, which he con- 


cluded by declaring that his only intention was to -re- 
| ſtore tranquillity to his native country, by ſuppreſling 
licentiouſneſs, overturning the ariſtocratic form of go- 
vernment, and reſtoring the ancient laws of Sweden, 
ſuch as they were before 1680. „J renounce now,“ 
ſaid he, © as I have already done, all idea of the ab- 
horred abſolute power, or what is called ſovereignty, 
eſteeming it ſtill, as heretofore, my greateſt glory to be 
the firſt citizen among a truly free people.“ After theſe 
aſſurances on the part of his majeſty, heralds were ſent 
into the different quarters of the town, to proclaim or- 
ders for an aſſembly of the ſtates the following day. 
This proclamation contained a threat, that if any 
member of the ſtate ſhould without juſt cauſe ab- 
ſent himſelf, he ſhould be conſidered and treated as a 
traitor. _ 3% 

On the 21ſt of Auguſt, in the morning, a large de- 
tachment of guards was ordered to take poſſeſſion of 
the ſquare where the houſe of nobles ſtands. Froops 
were alſo ordered to inveſt the palace on all ſides, and 
cannon were planted in the court oppoſite the hall 
where the ſtates were to meet. By the king's command, 
.the ſeveral orders of the ſtate were here compelled to 
aſſemble, and theſe military preparations were declared 
to be made in order to aſſiſt their deliberations. 

The king being ſeated on his throne, ſurrounded by 
his guards, and a numerous band of officers, after hav- 
ing addreſſed a ſpeech to the ſtates, cauſed the plan of a 
new form of government to be read by a ſecretary, and 
offered it to the ſtates for their acceptance, who thought 
proper to comply with what was required of them. 'I he 
marſhal of the diet, and the ſpeakers of the other or- 
ders, then figned the form of government, and the 
ftates took the oath which the king had dictated to 
them. This tranſaction, which had been planned with 
great ſagacity and judgment, conducted with ſecrecy, 
and effected by eloquence, concluded in a manner no 
leſs extraordinary: the king drew a book of pſalms 
from his pocket, and,' taking off his crown, began to 
ſing Te Deum, in which the whole aſſembly joined: 
the ſenate took a new oath of allegiance to the prince, 
who gave them to underſtand that he intended in fix 
years time again to convene an aſſembly of the ſtates. 
Thus this great revolution was completed, and tran— 
quillity reſtored, without any bloodſhed; very few per- 
ſons were impriſoned, and that only for a ſhort time; 
nor did any of them experience, in the ſmalleſt degree, 
a diminution of the royal favour, on account of their 
oppoſition. And this remarkable event, which had pro- 
duced an almoſt total change in the Swediſh conſtitu- 
tion, did not appear to have any influence on the con- 
duct of Guitavus III. who continued to exerciſe with 
moderation the power he had thus aſſumed. 

The cucumſtances of perfidy with which the revo— 
lution of 1772 was accompanied, were not likely to 
leave a ſavourable impreſſion, with reſpect to the cha- 
rafter of the king, on the minds of the people, and 
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particularly of the nobility. While he — 


pular in the ffate. While he made on a 100 
flattering, diſclaimed the title of king, d WM 
call himſelf only the firſt citizen of he 2 9115 
was meditating the downfall of all that * _ 
guiſe of freedom. While with his lips wp * 
the ſolemn oath by which he bound him, . i 
tain inviolate the conſtitution of 1720 is he He fub 
have been internally conſcious of the * * 9 
The revolution left many diſcontented ſ 1 12 
erſons of the firſt rank and character 10 . G 
and baron Pechlin, a nobleman of great worth 4 0 
pularity, was among the moſt ſtrenuous of ent, 0 
nents. | 
It frequently happens that deſpotic power 4 
difficult to maintain than to acquire. A ſtand et. The 
was the only inſtrument by which Guſtavus ch nce rem 
ſerve his uſurped authority; and yet to levy ex KR the d 
taxes would not, in ſuch a ſituation, have been to the 1 
dent meaſure. The intrigues of France were led by th 
tore, triumphant on this occaſion ; he became be confeſ 
ceſſity the penſioner of that court, and the co were reje 
was not diſſolved till the finances of Fra jent of ge 
came unable te ſupport the detail of the o relinqu 
expences, and till the wiſe and upright admin bn by 
of Neckar directed the attention of the late n ws Ado] 
from foreign projects to internal ceconomy | be divid 
provement. þ be refer! 
It is generally believed that the neceſito vocal ſyn 
when bereft of this reſource, looked anxioulcriminati 
for a ſource to ſupply his preſſing wants, ae. 
generally believed that his exertions in ao fr ſuch ex 
Ottoman cauſe in the late war were very ing the 
warded. Of the nature of the connexion whit Ins of the 
wards took place between Guſtayus and the he revol 
Peterſburgh, but little is known. It 1s probabif want of | 
was the dupe of that inſatiable power, wiv a diet a 
might be diſtantly directed to the poſleſion led in 
den, when he had ſufficiently exhauſted his aa Some 
abſurd cruſade in which, under her influence in parti 
about to engage. ore excl 
The Swediſh nation in the mean time ha tended to 
the blood and treaſure of the country ſquandel ircumſtar 
in quarrels, in which they could not poſlibly ling to. tþ 
moſt diſtant intereſt. They beheld ſomething Uhm, wit 
alarming. They beheld their king, under the putes inc! 
of an inſidious court, upon the point of rang I noble 
ard in the public deſence of the cauſe of delpo Clean, s 
ſaw him degraded to be a captain of banditth 
ing to plunder the treaſures, and cruſh the i lie. mar 
ties of France. ; zur! Na 
The high ſpirit of the Swediſh vob h I the x 
cularly manifeſted in the diets, * 5 E ſp 
theſe which met aſter the revolution plail 7 f Rardie 
the ſceds of diſſenſion had taken deep ad 4 Fe 
even of thoſe who ſwayed the highs 175 
8, the {01 con 


ſtate. In this diet, which met in 177 
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to -e.eftabliſh the ancient claſſes amon the 
1 nobles, viz. the high nobility, the equeltrian 
the gentry: Each claſs was to vote ſeparately, 
2 queſtion was to be decided by the majority 


claſſes, that is, by the union of any two, the king 
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a himſelf that a majority in the ſuperior claſſes 


he cally obtained, and that in this manner the 
> would be abuſed with the ſhew of repreſentation, 
te ſubſtantial power remained in his own hands. 
expectation, however, the views of the fovereign 
jiſappointed. The higher orders, who felt more and 
heirown conſequence, proved untractable; and the 
houſe, who ſaw themſelves degraded by this ar- 
ent, entered into a ſtate of implacable oppoſition. 


e royal prerogative put a ſudden termination to 
C Fi regilters Ke. were ſealed up, and have 
ice remained unopened in the royal cloſet. Nei- 
is the diet which aſſembled in 1786 more ſatiſ- 
to the views of Guſtavus. Moſt of the meaſures 
ed by the king (the main object of which, it 
de confeſſed, was to repleniſh his exhauſted trea- 
were rejected; and to obtain one point, the eſta- 
jent of granaries under his inſpection, he was ob- 
o relinquiſh a prerogative which was attached to 
own by the old conſtitution from the reign of 
ys Adolphus, that when the orders of the diet 
be divided on any queſtion, the determination 
be referred to the king. This diet broke up with 
vocal ſymptoms of diſſatisfaction, and with mu- 
cnminations between the king and its leading 
ers, 
gr ſuch experience of their refractory conduct, it 
Inling the king ſhould have been averſe to the aſ- 
Ins of the ſtates at the commencement of the late 
he revolt of the army at Frederickſtadt, and the 
want of ſupplies, compelled him however to aſ- 
a diet again in 1789. The diſcontents which 
nailed in the former ſeſſions ſeemed to increaſe 
Some popular laws were notwithſtanding 
m particular, the privileges which the nobility 
lore excluſively enjoyed, were by a law of this 
ended to all ſettled inhabitants of the kingdom. 
runſtance, and the attention which was paid 
ng to the inferior orders of citizens, probably 
um, with the concurrence of the people, when 
. increaſed, to impriſon the leaders of the 
nobles, among whom were the barons De- 


ac f | 
8 Stiernhold, counts Horn, Ferſen, and 


( 
Ss bn was generally conlidered as ill 
yp 5 ures of the court. Several young 
118 x mg whom were counts Rib- 
q Wert vi Stenbock, reigned their places; 
6 of public g (T2wing-rooms and aſſemblies; 
wol con mulement were cloſed for want 
pany, In the end, a kind of compro- 
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miſe took place. The priſoners were ſet at liberty, and 
the king obtained his object with reſpect to ſupplies, 
&c. and concluded the diet by aboliſhing the power of 
the ſenate, which was a further ſtep to arbitrary power, 
and extremely obnoxious to the nobility. 

Though Guſtavus muſt neceſſarily have been ren- 
dered averſe to theſe aſſemblies, his neceſſities in the 
beginning of 1792 compelled him once more to ſum— 
mon a diet, but every precaution was employed to ren- 
der it as little injurious as poſſible to his uſurped autho- 
rity. The proclamation for aſſembling the diet was 
iſſued only three weeks previous to its meeting, ſo that 
the elections were made in haſte, and the patriotic 
party had no time to make any arrangements with re- 
ſpect to- their choice of repreſentatives. Inſtead of 
aſſembling in the capital, the ſtates were ordered to meet 
at Geffle,.a ſolitary ſituation on the Bothnic Galf, and 
70 miles from Stockholm. The diet during the whole 
of its deliberations was ſurrounded: by mercenary 
troops. Thus the expectations of the public were com- 
pletely fruſtrated. No reform was effected, nor was 
there any cenſure paſſed upon the king for the manifeſt 
infraction of both the old and new conſtitutions, in 
entering into war without the conſent of the ſtates. 
In his great object, however, Guſtavus found himſelf 
in ſome meaſure diſappointed; the diet were ſtill too 

arſimonious te ſatisfy either his neceſſities or his 
wiſhes, and he was obliged to reſt contented with only 
a: part of his demand. The diet was diſſolved on the 
24th of February 1792. 

Notwithſtanding the diſſatisfaction which the con- 
duct of Guſtavus had excited was thus prevented from 
burſting into an open flame, ſti} the evil was not era- 
dicated, and the {word of faction impended over his 
devoted head. Not only the nobles, but the people 
were averſe to the cruſade againſt France. The coun- 
try was already ſufficiently exhauſted of its population 
and its induſtry ; the finances were miſerably deranged; 
immenſe loans had been negociated; and the people 
ſuffered equally from oppreſſive taxes, and a depreciated 
paper currency. Perhaps private and perſonal offences 
might co-operate with public grievances, to arm againſt 


Guſtavus that formidable conſpiracy which was planned 


even under his roof, and might haſten the cataſtrophe 
which we have now to record. 


Immediately on the diſſolution of the diet at Geffie, 


his majeſty returned to Stockholm, where he probably 
flattered himſelf that his addreſs and -affability would 


diſlipate the chagrin which his conduct at Geffle had 
produced. On the 16th of March, as he was preparing 
to attend a maſquerade at the opera-houſe, he received 


the following anonymous letter: 


« SIRE, 


« Deign to liſten to the advice of a man, who, net- 
ther being attached to your ſervice, nor deſirous of your 


favour, 


—— 
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ſavour, flatters not your crimes, but is deſirous of ad- 
verting the danger with which your life is menaced. 

« Be aſſured, that a plot is formed to aſſaſſinate you. 
Thoſe who have entered into it, are furious at being 
foiled laſt week, by the balls being countermanded. 
They have reſolved to execute their ſcheme this day. 
Remain at home; avoid balls during the preſent year; 
thus the fanaticiſm of criminality will be ſuffered to 
evaporate. Avoid the road to Haga (the king's country 
reſidence); in fine, be upon your guard for at lealt a 
month. 

Do not endeavour to diſcover the author of this 
letter; the damnable project againſt your life is come 
to his knowledge by accident; be aſſured, however, 
that he has not any intereſt whatever in forewarning 
you of your intended fate. 

« If your mercenary troops had made uſe of any 
violence againſt the citizens at Geffle, the author of this 
letter would have fought againſt you ſword in hand; 
but deteſts aſſaſſination.“ | 


On reading the note, the king, it is ſaid, was ob- 
ſerved to turn pale. He affected, however, to hear it 
with contempt, and to conlider it as an inſult to his 
courage, to attempt to deter him from enjoying his 
evening's entertainment. It was further remarked, that 
it was late before he entered the ball room; but after 
ſome time he ſat down in a box with the compte D'Eſ- 
ſen, and obſerved that he was not deceived in his con- 
tempt for the letter, ſince had there been any deſign 
againſt his life, no time could be more favourable than 


that moment. He then mingled, without apprehenſion, | 


among the crowd; and juſt as he was preparing to re- 
tire, in company with the Pruſſian ambaſlador, he was 
ſurrounded by ſeveral perſons in maſks, one of whom 
fired a piſtol at the back of the king, and lodged the 
contents in his body. A fcene of dreadful confuſion 
immediately enſued. 'T he conſpirators, amidſt the ge- 
neral tumult and alarm, had time to retire to other 
parts of the room, but one of them had previouſly 
dropped his piltols and a dagger cloſe by the wounded 
king. A general order was given to all the company to 
unmalk, and the doors were immediately cloſed, but no 
perſon appeared with any particular diſtinguiſhing marks 


of guilt. The king was immediately conveyed to his 


apartment, and the ſurgeon, after extiacting a ball and 
ſome ſlugs, gave favourable hopes of his majeſty's re- 
COVETY. 

The 17th wasa day of apprehenſion and terror. The 
Swecilh guards were all under arms; patroles and 
pickets were ordered to traverſe the {treets of Stock- 
holm both night and day; and the houſes of the citi- 
Zens were to be ſhut after eight in the evening. Suſ- 
picions immediately fell upon ſuch of the nobles as had 
been notorious for their oppoſiiion to the meaſures of the 
court. The anonymous letter was traced up to colonel 
Liljchorn, major in the king's guards, and he was im- 
mediately apprehended, But the moſt ſucceſsful clue 
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that ſeemed to offer was, in conſe 

pons which had fallen from the aſlſſn l tn 
iſſued, directing all the armourers, gunſmith. 
lers in Stockholm, to give every infant 
power to the officers of juſtice concerning i. 
pons. A gunſmith, who had repaired the Si 
dily recogniſed them to be the ſame, which w 


paired ſome time ſince for a noblem | wred 
Ankarſtrom, a captain in the army; — — 4 of M 
had made the dagger, referred at once to the ſans rot {eel 
No ſooner was Ankarſtrom apprehendeg, Fer in o. 
confeſſed with an air of manifeſt triumph tat Hh 
the ee « who had endeavoured to lideratel j the fo 
try from a monſter and, a tyrant.” Suſpiciong Je imme 
ſame time fell on the counts Horn and Ribbin fle, 
Pechlin, baron Ehrenſvard, baron Hartſmandy ie of 
Engerſtrom the royal ſecretary, and «other, ab 
Beilke, the king's private ſecretary, being lb king la 
hended. on ſuſpicion, declared without heſitatg Jik 
he was privy to the plot, but added, that he h. jourable 
vided againſt the puniſhment which he kney pare t. 
him, and againſt the riſk of being compelled by Ja few h 
to betray thoſe who were aſſociated with him, | { rad, . 
in fact ſwallowed poiſon, and expired ſhortly af * th 
declaration. His body was afterwards dray E * | 
hurdle, and expoſed to public view at the « "i 0 
lace of execution. 10 f ; 
It appeared from the confeſſion of Ankarfra 3 2 
he had been himſelf a principal in the conſpir C 75g 
the beginning. That in conſequence of an! 190 at 
which exiſted between him and count Horn, tl 4 95 
often been led to converſc upon political ſug. | | | 
which they were perfectly agreed. They dec 5 
annihilation of their country's liberty and cou 10 kh F 
and reſented the recent calamities which the ; e kin } 
bition of Guſtavus had brought upon the nan 14 
concluded, that the only means of redreſſing Men 4 
ances under which it laboured, and of reſcue -. 5 
0 ve da 
others which were ſtill more to be apprehendet and his b 
be to aſſaſſinate the king, or at leaſt remove n | | 
the government. In conſequence of this w FR _ 
tion, they concerted a k for carrying l Rees 
night from his villa at Haga, where he uſu & Horn a. 
and in the beginning of January they walk I hands. 
through the park and woods of Haga, but fou W licuten; 
avenue too ſecurely guarded. Al theſe 
Count Ribbing was informed of the G Obles, an 
through count Horn, and readily acceded to a Major H 
ſtrom undertook to be the immediate agel and 1 
ſaſſination; and with this intention, in ca Was 10 
count Horn, he attended the theatre 7 * Klin ang 
January, and ſat in the next box to the * ing pleaſi 
majeſty did not appear at the theatre lin the cc 
; 0 , h went (0 | 
With the ſame purpoſe in view the) f Ilitteq, 
querade, which was given by the wil : | f he king 
the ſame month; but as the conc e ACquajn 
not appear ſufficient to afford them 40) d folie 
cealment, the deſign was deferred. Wen cou 
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king was Accompanied to the diet at Geffle by 
nx determined to effect their purpoſe 

the 2d of March, but that enter- 
be Count Ribbing informed. Lilje— 
# baron Pechlin of the plot, which both of 
Moved, and promiſed their alliſtance. On the 
ol March, when Ankerſtrom had fired his 
iat leeing the king fall immediately, he drew 
in order to effect his purpoſe, but was (eized 
Femor, and dropped both the dagger and the 
ile foor. He, however, had preſence of mind 
e immediately with the crowd, and to join in 
Frre, which probably aroſe at firſt from the 
& of that confuſion which it afterwards con- 


0 increaſe. 


At firſt the reports of his medical attendants 
rourable ; but on the 28th a mortification was 
d have taken place, which terminated his exiſt- 
la ſew hours. On opening his body, a ſquare 
lead, and two ruſty nails, were found uncx- 
within the ribs. 
ſell, by the hand of treaſon, Guſtavus III. in 
ixth year, 
rom, in a ſubſequent examination, apologized 
hg ſo far expoſed the ſecrets of his friends, by 
jp that no torture ſhould have wreſted this con- 
om him. had he not been informed that Lilje- 
o wrote the anonymous letter, and count 
[cre both in cuſtody, and that his letters to the 
deen ſeized by the government. He men- 
Wiphtly, that his private misfortunes, by which 
bly alluded to ſome flights which he ſuffered 
e king, had contributed to render him deſpe- 
er a very fair and ample trial, Ankerſtrom was 
bed. to be publicly and ſeverely whipped on 
Kclve days, his right hand and his head to be 
nd his body impaled, which ſentence he ſuf— 
| till the 17th of May, long aſter the death of 
| His property was given to his children, who, 
ere compelled to change their name. 
' E and Kibbing were condemned to loſe 
hands, and to be decapitated. Colonel Lilje- 
Aena Ehrenjwerd were alſo to be be- 
* conſpirators were degraded from the 
"Wh and their property declared to be con- 
4 Hartmanſdort was to forfeit his rank 
Io 85 impriſoned ſor one year. En- 
"ou 11 er perpetual impriſonment, and 
1 por ecretary Lilleſtrahle to be impri— 
> pleaſure. Four others, accuſed of being 


0 In t . 
ue * conſpiracy, were pardoned, and ſome 


[ 4 

E's lineſs, and particularly after he 

diffolutior G 7 the certainty of his ap- 

len cur... 25 continued to diſplay 
Wage Which he had manifeſted on 


ting Janguiſhed from the 17th to the 29th of | 


4 Ribbing, who returned with him to 
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every occaſion during his life. A few hours before his 
deceaſe he made ſome alterations in the arrangement 
of public affairs. He had before, by his will, appointed 
a council of regency; but convinced, by recent expe- 
rience, how little he could depend on the attachment 
of his nobles, and being alſo aware of the neceſſity of a 
ſtrong government in difficult times, he appointed his 
brother, the duke of Sudermania, ſole revent, till his 
ſon, who was then about fourteen; ſhall have attained 


the age of eighteen yes, [Immediately on the death 


of the king, the young prince was prociaimed by the 
title of Guſtavus IV. | 

The late Guſtavus was a prince of high ambition, 
but rather a man of addreſs than of ability. His man- 
ners were popular and inſinuating, his eloquence fluent 
and bold. His conduct was, however, ſeldom tempsred 
with judgment, or his ſpeeches replete with ſolid infor- 
mation. He was too deſirous of being great, to permit 
himſelf er his people to be happy; and the unfortunate 
predilection which he hail imbibed for arbitrary power, 
made him, in reality, a flave and a dependent during 
the greater part of his reign. A paſſion for war in a 
ſovereign is the greateſt curſe that can afflict a fate ; 
and if a revolutionary power could be eftablithed can 
liſtently with the lafety of a limited monarchy, the 
great diſqualification ſhould be, the love of war, It 
in private life a turbulent diſpoſition unfits a man for 
ſociety, ſurely the evil is increaſcd in an infinite pro- 
portion, where the lives of millions and the treaſures 
of nations are wanonly ſquandered. By the impru— 
dence of Guſtavus in this refoe&, Sweden was ex- 
hauſted of its reſources, and reduced in its population ; 
and had he proceeded on his wild enterprize avainit 
France, his country would, in all probability, at the 
termination of the cruſade, have fallen an uareiiſting 
prey to the inſatiable ambition of Ruſſia. 

As the king of Sweden was deſirous of emnlating, 
in every inſtance, the character of his uncle, the late 
king of Pruſſia, he was not fuperior to the vanicy ot 
appearing as an author. Some dramatic compoſitions, 
which were acted at the national theatre, we have 
heard well ſpoken of; but we mult confeſs that none 
of his writings, that have fallen under our notice, de- 
ſerve much commendation ; and his orations, at the 
opening of the Swediſh academy in particular, are tur- 


gid and-yet feeble, poor in matter, and abounding only 


in words. It is but juſt, however, to add, that, except 
his love of war, which certainly always indicates a want 
of feeling and humanity in a character, the errors of 
Guſtavus appear to have been rather errors of the un- 
derſtanding than of the heart. Even in deſiring arbitrary 
power, he does not ſeem to have been prompicd by 
any inclination to abuſe it, for he was not practically 
a tyrant. The laſt ſcene of his life was ſuch indecd as 
ought to blot from remembrance a long catalogue of 
crimes. His laſt words were a declaration of pare: to 
the conſpirators zgainſt his life. The actual murderer 
alone was exccpted, and he was excepted only at the 
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ſtrong inſtance of the regent, and thole who ſurrounded 


his majeſty in his dying moments. 

As a man, Guſtavus had a mixture of character, in 
which the good ſeems almoſt to be predominant, inſo- 
much that it cannot be doubted that he was a bad king. 
His perfidy, his uſurpation, his military ſpirit, ail con- 
ſpired againſt the good of his country; and, much as 
human nature ſhudders at the crime of aſſafſination, 
till it cannot be diſſembled that the death of Guſtavus 
III. was a happy event for Sweden. The mild and 


equal conduct of the regent has preferved the country 


from the horrors of internal war, while the wiſdom, 
ſpirit, - and patriotiſm of his council, will probably 
ſave it from the inſidious attacks of a reſtleſs and dan- 
gercus neighbour. Wiſely averſe to hoſtility, the duke 
of Sudermania has cultivated ſucceſsfully the friend- 
ſhip of. all the belligerent powers, except Ruſſia. In 
the mean time, his attention has been laudably directed 


to excite the dormant ſpirit of induſtry in the nation 
to the encouragement of their domeſtic manufactures, 


and to the enforcing of rigid economy among all the 
dependents of government, in order that the example 
ot the court, co-operating with his own, may exert a 
ſalutary influence over the people in oppoling the in- 
creaſe of luxury, gambling, and diffipation. It is a 
pleaſure to contemplate ſuch diſpoſitions in ſo elevated 
a tation; and while the regent perſeveres in this con- 
duct, he will undoubtedly merit the enviable title of 
the father of his country. | 
In the mean time, it is ſomewhat painful to reflect 
upon what a tottering balance, upon what trivial 
cauſes, the proſperity and happineſs of nations is fre- 
quently found to depend. The attention of the public 
has been frequently called to the alarming increaſe of 
ower which the great monarchs of Europe have latcly 
achieved. In the caſe of Ruſſia, that increaſe has been 
gradual, but it is the effect of ſyſtem, and of a ſyſtem, 
which, if purſued through the courſe of another pro- 
tracted reign, mult inevitably be attended with the moſt 
fatal conſequences to the independence and liberties 
of Europe and of mankind. To Great-Britain herſelf, 
though the danger may appear remote, from the re- 
moteneſs of the ſource, perhaps no more 1s reſerved than 
the melancholy privilege of being the laſt devoured. 
The ſpirit of humanity riſes indignantly at fuch un- 
provoked and unprincipled attacks upon the independ- 
ence and the freedom of a nation. In the ſubjugation 
and diſmemberment of Poland, the ſpirit of that ne- 
tarious band of conſpirators, who ſigned the treaty of 
Pilnitz, is ſuficiently manifeſted; and that man who 
does not feel himfclf actuated by the ſtrongeſt refent- 


ment at ſuch violations of every thing that is laudable 


and right, muſt neceilanily be deficient either in ſenſe 
or in honeſty. 

Againſt a combination ſo hoſtile to the felicity of 
maiikind, we are perfuaded that nothing will act as a 
counterpoite, but a firm union among the weaker 
ſlates; fuch a meature, whatever be their ſurm of go- 
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vernment, or their political princigles :. x 
undoubted intereſt 5 WS: Tue Wa 
been raiſed againſt the extenſion of red : 
ples, and the ill conduct of the French A 
part of our wilt either to diffemble gr ex 
cauſed a conſiderable portion of the note 
to loſe fight, for a moment, of the real d F 
belets them 3 but we have ſanguine hopes Fr h 
return of common ſenſe and reflection: and 
in fighting for a ſhadow, the nations of Eu 
not expoſe themſelves to the imminent danger 
the ſubſtance. : 
The late ſovereign Guſtavus III. king of 
was born the 24th of January 1746, and ſucg 
father Adolphus in 1771. He married Sophia 
lene, the princeſs-royal of Denmark in 1766, | 
he has iſſue a prince, Gultavus-Adolphys, | 


lic 


Fof Ri 
Ruſſia 


vember 1, 1778, now the reigning monarch, kek Chi 
thers and filter are Charles, born in 1748; 
Adolphus, in 1750; and Sophia-Albertina, ig 
The royal ſtyle is, King of the Goths and pquer, fr 
Great Prince of Finland, Duke of Schone eden f1 
rania, &c. Here are three orders of Knighth 00, 
the order of the Polar ſtar, the order of Vaſa zedfrom 
order of the ſword ; the latter of theſe was ubs in i, 
the memorable year 1772. 
DSSIAN | 
ſcory, T 
r muc Ta 
Tue EMPIRE or GREAT RUN 
MUSCOYY. 


Situation, Extent, Provinces, Climate, Sail P duddiviſ 
reſts, Rivers, Fiſh, Population, Inhabitants 
Laws, Government, Er. 
VERN PRC 
USSIA is ſituated between the 47ti at land. 
of north lat. and between the 236 Moieda. 
deg. of eaſt long. It is ſuppoſed to be about! lamanenf 
from welt to ealt, and 1200 from north to! kleen, 
limits, however, are not to be entirely depel hin. 
as the eaſtern part is a mere deſert, being ca lanes, 
doned on account of the incurſions of tie y Mia, 
the northern parts are rendered-almo 18 deninſki, 
cold. We know, however, that the hoe cla. 
the northern parts of Europe and Ali, r 
the Baltic and Sweden, on the welt, 10 BE Row 


on 
and the caftern ocean; and on N. 


f Zan, or P. 
Frozen Ocean to the 47th degree 0! en, or Po 


is bounded by Poland, Littic Tartary, I uh 
gia, the Euxine and Caſpian Seas, * A 
Chineſe Tartary, and other unknown 18 BY 
This mighty empire, according e ne. 
tic accounts, conſiſts of 15 province burcg. 


E : - 71d, 
beſides part of Carelia, Eſthania, Ing * 
part of Finland, which were congde 


lis enn s 
11 | 


8 1 


A. 


a 


* 


mos 


— 


m Tartary, anciently the Taurica 
ys, 2 peninſula in the Euxine Sea, formerly 
5 he Turks, but added in the year 178g to 
En empire, with the iſle of Taman, and part 
. by the ceſſion of Which laſt the Ruſhans 
I to have gained above a million of ſubjects; 
duchy of Courland in Poland, of which the 


mes, or Cri 


| cluding all the acquiſitions in Tartary, now known 
the name of Siberia, with the provinces above ſpecified, 


ander, or both put together. 
Ruſſia in Europe, with its acquiſitions from Sweden in 


of Ruſſia has now the entire diſpoſal. 


the preſent century, - will be 


is nearly equal in its dimenſions to all the reſt of Eu- 
rope, and greater than the Roman empire in the zenith 
of its power, or the empire of Darius ſubducd by Alex-. 


The proper diviſions of 


found in the following 


puſſan empire, in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, in- table: 
Places. Length Breadth Square Miles. Chief Cities. 
= tall | A 
| 1 * 

SIAN EMPIRE IN EUROPE. 5 

Ruſſia, or Muſc.. 1160 13030 784;050 Moscow. 

Belgorod ...--.- 375 2855 72,900 Waronetz. 
xk Church Don Coſſacs 400 280 57,000 Panchina. 

| Ukraine Cothes . 330 | 205 45.000 Kiow. 
K 405 270 72,000 Kala. 
nquer, from Ruſ. Finland. 320 180 41,310 Wyburg. 
jeden fince< Livonia... -..... 218 145 21,523 Riga. 
00, "IngiIa-... 4c 175 90 9,100 PETERSBURGH. 
jedfrom 6j Cn. „ 160 . 115 8,200 Kaffa. | 
ks in 1783 
| 
bSSIAN EMPIRE IN ASIA; 
ory, Tartary, and Siberia .. 9,150 1,509 2,200,000 Tobolſky. 
Tatar 2, 100 750 850,000 . Aſtrachan. - 
Aol. lov ian trendy Ae ee, 4,161,685 | 


MT 


dubdkviſion of Ruſſia. into Provinces sis as fol- 


EN PROVINCES» | EASTERN PROVINCES. 


17, Bulgar. 
18. Kafan. 
19. Tſcheremiſſi. | 
20. Little Novogrod. 
21. Don Coſſacks. 


WESTERN PROVINCES. 
22. Great Novogrod. 


land. 

moleda. 
lamanenſtey. 
eleen, a 
ina. 

Hanes. 


* 
r 
bid, 


held 4 
ita, 24. Kexholm. 


* FRoviscxs. 26. Ineria 
4 


deninſ; | 
minſki. 23. Ruſſian Finland. 


25. Kaleria. 


tirians, Lakoutes, 


rt: 9. . . 
27, Livonia. 


wars 4. 


Rn, or Poreſlaf. SOUTHERN PROVINCES. ö 


1 
Mogda, F 4 is 
120 28. Smolenſko. 4 
Þ 29. Zernigof. | : 


30. Seeffk. 


cow. 
1 
PUrog, 


| The following nations, as comprehended in this vaſt 
empire, have been enumerated by Mr. Tooke, chaplain: 
to the Britiſh factory at Peterſburgh, who has lately 
publiſhed an account of Ruſſia, viz. | 
The Mongols, Kalmucs, Tartars, Samoiedes, Oſ- 
tiacs, Burattians, Jakutans, Tunguſians, Voguls, Lap- 
landers, Finns, Lettonians, Eſtonians, Liefs, Ingrians, . 
Iſcherimiſſes, Tſchouwaſches, Mordvines, Votiaks, 
Terptyaireis, Tartars of Kaſan and Oſenbury, Tar- 
tars of Tobolſk, Tartars of Tomſk, , Nogayan Tartars, 
Tartars of the: Ob, Iſchoulym. Tartars, Katſchintz 
Tartars, Teleutes, Abinzes, Biryouſſes, Kurilians, . 
Kiſtim and Toulibert Tartars, . Vergho Tomſkoi Tar- 
tars, Sayan Tartars, Touralinzes, Bougharians, Baſch- 
kirians, Meſtſcheraiks, Barabinzes, Kirkguiſions, Bel- 
and Kamtſchedales, 


amounting, , 


all together, to thirty-three nations, beſides various 
others; but ſome of theſe are not conſiderable enough 


to be ranked as nations, but ſhould rather be denomi- - 


nated diſtinct tribes. 
The names of Ruſſia and Muſcovy, by which this 


empire is arbitrarily called, are probably owing to the 


5 of the Old Coſſacs. 


31. Ukranic, or country [ 


ancient inhabitants, the Ruſſi or Boruſſi, and the river 
Mecca, .. 
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Moſca, upon which the ancient capital Moſcow was 
built. It hach likeweiſe been called White Ruftia, on 
account of the ſnow with which it is covered the 
greateſt part of the year, but at preſent it is uſvally 
<{tingnihed by the naine Ruſlia, the Ruſſias, or Great 


The climate of this vaſt empire varies according to 


the difference” of fituation. Fn che ſouthern parts of 


NMufcovy the longeſt day does not exceed fiſteen hours 
and a half; whereas in the molt northern, the ſun in 
tummer is feen for two months continually above the 
horizon, Notwithſtanding theſe different climates, 
the-arr is in general-exceeding told -in-winter, and by 
the ſeverity of it many perſons are deprived of their 
limbs, and frequently of their lives, particularly to- 
wards the north, where the ground is covered three 
parts of the year with ice and ſnow. In this ſeaſon, 
which begins abour the latter end of Auguſt, and con- 


tinues till the month of May, the rivers are frozen to 


the depth of four, and ſometimes five feet; water 
ſprinkled upwards with the hand, will freeze before it 
reaches to the ground; birds flying in the air will 
often fall down and die; and it is no uncommon 
thing for travellers. to be frozen to death in their 
{ledges. When the Ruſſians go out, they are clothed 
ſo warmly chat they almoſt bid defiance to froſt and 
ſnow ; and it is obſcrrable that the wind is ſeldom vio- 
lent in the winter; but when there is much wind, the 
cold is exceedingly piercing. The method of warming 
the houſes in Ruſlia is by an oven conſtrued with ſe— 
veral flues ; and the country abounds with wood, which 
is the common fuel. Theſe ovens ſerve alſo for the 
ordinary people to dreſs their food, and conſume but a 
moderate quantity of wood, and the heat may be in- 
creaſed or diminithed at pleaſure. 
mer are in ſome provinces as ſcorching as the colds 
of winter are rigorous ; on which account the quick- 
neſs of vegetation is pretty much the fame here as has 
been deſcribed in Sweden and Denmark. | 
The Ruſſians derive one advantage from the ſeverity 
of thcir climate, which is, the preſerving proviſions 
by the froſt. Good houſewives, as ſoon as the froſt 
ſets in for the winter, about the end of October, kill 
their poultry, and keep them in tubs packed up with 
a layer of ſnow between them, and then take them 
out for uſe as occaſion requires: by which means they 


ſave the nouriſhment of the animal ſor ſeveral months. 


Veal frozen at Archangel, and brought to Peterſburgh, 
is eſteemed the fineſt they have, nor can it be diſtin- 
guiſhed at the table from what is freſh killed, being 
equally juicy. The markets in Peterſburgh are by 
this means ſupplied in winter with all manner of pro- 
viſions, at a much cheaper rate than would otherwiſe 
be poſlible ; and it is not a little curious to ſee the vaſt 
ſtocks of whole hogs, ſheep, fiſh, and other animals, 
which are piled up in the markets for ſale. The me- 
thod of thawing frozen proviſions in Ruſſia, is by 
immerging them in cold water: for when the opera- 
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occalton, a violent fermentation;: but 
by cold water, the ice ſeems to be att; 
body, and forms a tranſparent incruſtat | 
1f-a- cabbage, when thoroughly frozen, te # 
fire or hot water, iti becomes {0 rancid and 
it cannot/ be eaten; but if it be thawed þ a 
it is as freſh as if juſt gathered ont of 100 | 

' With Teſpe& to; the ſoil of Ruſt, it g 2 
various than the climate. The ſouthern wn 
duce wheat, barley, rye; oats, peas, herhs f 
rious kinds of fruit; and all theſe with 3 w 
ſo uncommonly expeditious, that corn ig fl 
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reaped in two months after it begins to appet Ir trees 
the ſurface of the ground. This is atribun and n 
ſnow, which not only enriches and mellonzt ; where! 
but cheriſhes and ſhelters the produce of it, a omfortat: 
it take deeper root. 2 with 

The ſowing time, in many parts, muſt fi climate, 
harveſt immediately; becauſe the ſummer ng Their fi 
above three months, there can be no ſowing from the 
froſt is begun. But in more moderate climes\| is as fo! 
not ſow. till April or May, and their rea declinin 


comes in Auguſt, and ſometimes in July, A 
nure, they have no need of any, the ſnow f 
that in every reſpect. Beſides grain and fri 
rious forts, the country produces plenty of 
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The aſtoniſhing quantity of muſhrooms 
ſpontancouſly in Ruſſia are a great bleſſing a 
to the poor, while at the ſame time they are 


has been known, that above a thouſand 
loads of muſhrooms have been annually ſold 
cow. | 
Agriculture was but little underſtood in this 
till the time of Peter the Great, who brougit 
jeg in ſome meaſure better acquainted with 
principal articles in a Ruſſian farm are wax A 
which ſometimes produce to the peaſant a con 
as he ſells the wax and ſome of the honey, 
2 domeſtic drink of the reſt. This drink 54 
metheglin extremely ſtrong, and very palatadi 
Ruſſian method of forming bee-hives 1s & 
the peaſant cuts down a tree, ſaws the oy ; 
parts, hollows the pieces, then ſtops up 7 
ties, and bores ſmall holes into the body 1 
mittance of the bees; then the bee 
the honey ſecured from all the attacks of | p 
is exceedingly fond of it, and. tries * 
periments and ſtratagems, to make him 
the ſweet treaſure. 1d 
The rye here ſerves not only for bread, 


ſpirituous liquor is extracted from it, WAI n 
ſians prefer to brandy. 3 
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=. of V lezi is a ridge, or chain, 
. mn ae or = Girdle of the Earth, and 
| * the Montes Riphæi of the ancients. 
F tern fide of the Dnieper comes in part of 
binn mountains; and between the Black 
| ſpian, 
in to the ſea of Oral. From 
0 che north part of France, by the road 
an Hamburgh, and Amſterdam, we ſcarcely 
= he ſmalleſt hill; and from Peterſburgh 


ive the a 
0 there is hardly a mountain to be ſeen on 


| through Independent Tartary. ” | 
b and woods abound in this empire, and pro- 
nes of various kinds, oak, beech, alder, 
and many other ſorts of inferior woods and 
| whereby the inhabitants are enabled to -build 
amſortable houſes, and at the ſame time are 
1 with fuel at a very eaſy rate, which, in {o 
climate, may juſtly be eſteemed an infinite bleſ- 
Their fir-trees are of the utmoſt advantage; it 
from theſe they extract the tar and pitch; the 
is as follows: a circular floor of clay is pre- 
declining a little towards the centre, from 
2 pipe of wood is laid; the upper part of 
is even with the floor, and extends ten feet 
I the circumference : under the end of this pipe 
h is dug away, and barrels placed to receive 
3 it runs upon the floor, upon which is placed 
pile of fir-wood, boughs, and branches, ſur- 
I with a wall of earth. The whole is covered 
urth and turf, except a ſmall opening at the 
here the fire is firſt kindled ; and when that be- 
d durn fiercely, this hole is likewiſe cloſed with 
lo prevent any flame. By means of this vio- 
at, waich is tempered at pleaſure, by thruſting 
through the earthen walls, and letting in the 
tar 1s forced down upon the floor, and runs 
| the wooden pipe into the barrels. Pitch is 
more than tar boiled to a proper conſiſtency. 
e jellow mountain pine is extracted the com- 
penune, and from that the oil of turpentine 
ded by diſtillation ; the firſt running of which, 
ir and more volatile, is uſually called ſpirits 
mine, The ſediment leſt in the ſtill is the 
a ron, which, if taken out before it is drawn 
4 is termed the yellow roſin, but, if left to 
3 4 greater degree, becomes black roſin. 
$ 1 extract trankincenſe from a 
ers in Ruſſia are very conſiderable, and 
bak of them is We Wolga, which, 
| fe the greateſt part of Muſcovy, and wind- 
+ above two thouſand Engliſh miles, falls 
he U. Sen. The ſource of this famous 
WES Vranoe, near the city of Rzeva 
* rontiers of Lithuania. The Wol- 
Along it de about fix miles below its 
s IS banks are ſpund truffles and wild 


Mount Caucaſus borders a range 


aſparagus, of a moſt delicious flavour, and the only 
oaks which are produced in Muſcovpyůyp © 
The Oby, formed by the junction of the Tobal 


and the Irtis, in the fixty-fifth. degree of northern lati- 


tude, runs northward into 


Frozen Ocean, oppoſite 


to Nova Zembla, and is the boundary between Europe 


and Aſia. 4 | 

The Don, or Tanais, divides the moſt eaſtern parts 
of this empire from Aſia. Itihas its ſource in the 
Rezan, and in its courſe towards the eaſt approaches 
ſo near the Wolga, that the czar, Peter I. attempted 
to cut a communication between them. The river 
then runs towards the ſouth-weſt, receives a great 
number of other rivers, waters feveral cities, forms 
many beautiful iſlands, and at laſt diſcharges itſelf 
into the Palus Mzotis, at the fortreſs of Aſoph, about 
four hundred miles from its riſe. — 

The Dwina riſes in the province of Wologda, and, 
after running a northerly courſe, falls into the White 


Sea below Archangel. 


The Nieper, formerly known by the name of the 
Boriſthenes, riſes in the province of Moſcow, runs 
through Peland, re-enters — paſſes Kiof, wa- 
ters the Ukraine, and, after a ſoutherly courſe through 
Tartary, falls into the Euxine Sea at Oczakow. 

The other rivers of Ruſſia are the Mologago, 
Moſco, Kiomo, Ocka, Samar, Dwina, and ſeveral 
leſs remarkable. | 

Some of the lakes in Ruſſia extend above forty 
leagues in length. The lake Ladoga, on the borders 
of Finland, is formed by four rivers, the principal of 
which are the Voxen, or Corela, the Fair, which 
flows into it from the lake of Onega, and the Vol- 
chova, which falls into it from the ſouth. It has a 
communication by a channel with the Gulf of Fin- 
land. The lake Onega is likewiſe ſituated on the 
borders of Finland, and filled by a conſiderable num- 
ber of rivers. This lake is forty leagues in length, 
and eighteen in breadth. The other conſiderable lakes 


are Brela-Ozera, I wa-Noſerocargapol, both which give 


their names to two different provinces; and Honnet, 
in the neighbourhood of the 8 Novogorod. 

The wild beaſts in this country are much the ſame 
as thoſe already deſcribed in Lapland, Norway, Swe- 
den, &c. ſuch as rein-deer, foxes, martins, hares, 
bears, ermines, ſables, and ſquirrels. The lynx, fa- 
mous for its piercing eye, is a native of this empire; 
it makes a prey of every creature it can maſter, and 
is ſaid to be produced chiefly in the fir-tree foreſts. 
In the ſouthern provinces are bred black cattle, camels, 
ſmall horſes, goats, ſheep, &. Their cows and ſheep, 
as well as their horſes, are ſmall: the czar Peter en- 


couraged a breed of large horſes for war, and car- 


riages. 

The whole empire abounds with poultry, wild fowl, 
game, birds of prey, &c. molt of which have been 
already deſcribed. - 

The different parts of this vaſt country are plenti- 
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ſully ſupplied with various kinds of fiſh, by means of 
the Northern Ocean, Baltic, Gulf of Finland, White 
Sca, Black Sea, Caſpian Sea, and innumerable lakes, 
rivers, rivulets, &c. 
ties of ſalmon, trout, pike, ſturgeon, and beluga: the 
latter reſembles à ſturgeon, and is often called the 
large ſturgeon ; it is from 12 to 15 feet in length, and 
weighs * ER 9 to 16 and 18 hundred weight; its 
fleſh is white and delicious. Of the roe of the ſtur- 
geon and the beluga the Ruſſians make the famous 
caviare, ſo much eſteemed for its richneſs and flavour, 
that it is often ſent in preſents to crowned heads. 

In cutting up the beluga's, they often find a ſort 
of ſtone, which is concealed in that maſs of glandu- 
lar fleſh which covers the poſterior part of the dorſal 
ſpine, ſupplying the place of a kidney in fiſh. The 
inſtant it is taken from the fiſh, it is foft and moiſt, 
but quickly hardens in the air. Its ſize is that of a 
hen's egg, ſhape ſometimes oval and fometimes flat- 
ted, and commonly ſells for a ruble: it holds a conſi- 
derable rank, though with little merit, among the do- 
meſtic remedies of the Ruſſians, who ſcrape it, and, 
mixed with water, give it in difficult labours, in the 
diſeaſes of children, and in other diſorders. This 
ſtone is ſuppoſed by Profeſſor Pallas to belong to the 
genitals of the fiſn. 

The ſummer's heat hatches. innumerable inſects in 
the ſand, morailes, foreſts, &c. and they are indeed 
very troubleſome throughout the whole empire. Some 
are like thoſe before defcribed in the northern coun- 
tries of Europe which we have already conſidered; 
and others are ſo imperfe&t'as not to have received a 
Name, or at leaſt not to have been 
ticular ſpecies. p31 | Fi. 

In Ruſſia, mines and minerals are as plentiful as in 
Scandinavia; and the people are daily improving in 
working them. Mountains of rich iron ore are found 
in ſome places, moſt of which produce the load-ſtone, 
and yield from 530 to 70 per cent, Rich ſilver and 
copper mines are found on the confines of Siberia. 
Here is alſo lead ore, which contains a ſmall quan- 
tity of ſilver, The green Jead-ore is very rare; but, 
when found, it is variegated with a yellowiſh green 
colour, and is ee e 

The population of this vaſt empire has been greatly 
miſcalculated by ſeveral authors; fince nothing can 
be more injudicious, or remote from truth, than thoſe 
accounts which make the whole of it not to exceed, at 
moit, ſeven millions. It is not a little ſurprifing that 
writers ſhould remain ſo long under this mutake, when 
we conlider the very numerous armies the fovereigns 
of Ruſſia have brought into the field, and the long and 
bloody wars they have maintained in Europe and Aſia. 
But the public has been at length undecceived in this 
matter, by a lilt, taxen in 1747, by Mr. Voltaire, of 
all the males who paid the capitation or poll-tax, and 
which amount to 6,646,490. Boys and old men are 
included in this number; but girls and women are 
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not | reckoned, nor boys born between th, 
one regiſter of the lands and another Na 
only reckon triple the number of heads fh * 
tion, including women and girls, we N 
twenty milhons of ſouls. There tay i 
this account $50,000 foldiers, and 200 00 
and clergy; as alſo (the ſame writer obſerve 

habitants of the conquered countries, name! ‚ 

Eſthenia, Ingria, Carelia, and a part of wh 
Ukraine, and the Don Coſſacs, the Kym 
the other Tartars. The Samoiedes, the * 
the Oſtiacs, and all the idolatrous 


| people of | 

a country of greater extent than China, ae | Moſcor 
cluded in this liſt: the new regiſter in 1764 e or nod! 
8,500,000 ſubject to the poll-tax. Ii it 
A late ingenious writer, reſident ſome time in It. ſhock 
has favoured us with the following eſtimate, d them( 
ſets the matter in a clear point of view, I exceec 
informs us, that br and 
Of the lower claſs of people paying the 1 
capitation tax, the whole number 1 
amounts to r ens 
Conquered provinces * . 
ame n * 
lergy —— 2 — OO EY „„„„ „5 mn the 02 
4 1 at . 85 no ovcococcecupccccec ſubjects: 
Ukraine, Siberia, Coſſacs, &. _— 
theſe re 
200 Ir long 1 
ropeany 
To this calculation, we may reaſonably ſapſ ds, b. 
the acquiſitions of the Crimea and part of Cui and tt 

tary muſt have added near a million more, fol . 
ſubjects of this extenſive empire may be ellin uffn: 
2 1,000,000. Fg. | Uly a ſh} 
When we confider that her Imperial Map es for tr 
poſſeſſes maity of the countries formerly inhal I Places 
thoſe prodigious ſwarms of barbarians who oſt tor a 
the Roman empire, there will be ſufficient it [ Frenc 
believe, not only that her dominions muſt 10 * and 
formerly better peopled than at preſent, but 3 
twenty-four millions are a thin population E polit 
menſe tract of country under her govern” | —_ 
like decreaſe in the inhabitants of ſome ole £ ut not 
the globe may probably ariſe from the 1 * 5 
cauſes; and it is highly probable that „ 4 on 
tities of ſtrong and ſpirituous liquors, com im c 
inhabitants of the North, which are wy a * 
lowed to be unfriendly to health and ** 100 
gether with the introduction of the malen Na "ob 
nereal diſeaſo among them, muſt have 15 f 55 
buted to the depopulation of thoſe coun p * na 
The inhabitants of Ruſſia are in ee 
hardy, vigorous, and impatient of labe 7 & is 1 a 
in the field : the common ſoldiers, from #1 decent 


3 e 
ſuperſtition, are taught to deſpiſe lle, 


WAY $432: A; 


1) — 
. to ſtand their ground, and keep 
js, perhaps equal to any troops in the world. 
Aal xions of the people differ little from thoſe 
Roeiſh or Scots: but the women, who are 
| 115 comely, and well-ſhaped, think that an 
f red heightens their beauty. Their eye- 
bns to be defective, occalioned, probably, by 
V vhich is before their eyes for a long time 
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before the days of Peter the Great, 
* A ieilizad, defpicable; and much 
0 drunkenneſs : 4000 brandy-ſhops have been 
Moſcow: The common people, and alſo the 
xr nobles, had contracted a conſtant habit of 
e and intoxication 3 in conſequence of which, 
| ſhocking objects of miſery and barbarity 
themſelves in the ſtreets, while the court of 
exceeded all others in ſplendour and pomp. 
ur and grandees, drefſed after the moſt ſuperb | 
manner, exceeded every idea that can be con- 
pf modern grandeur ; nothing but gold and pre- 
dnes were to be ſeen in the robes of the czar 
conrtiers. Theſe, and all other luxuries, were 
by Italians, Germans, and all other foreign- | 


n the czar Peter aſcended the throne, the bulk 
ſubje&s appeared to him little better than beaſts 
ken deſtined to ſupport the magnificence of the 
Struck with the impropriety of the ancient cuſ- 
I theſe reſpects, he obliged his great men to lay 
ar long robes, and dreſs in a plainer mode, like 
ropeans, and even ordered the laity to cut off 
kards, beſides making other improvements in 
g and the arts, which we ſhall take notice of 
. 
Ruſſians, before the time above mentioned, 
Gy 2 ſhip upon their coaſts : they had no con- 
s lor travelling, no pavements in their ſtreets, 
places of diverſion, andentertained a ſovereign 
pt tor all improvements of the mind; but at 
a French or Englith gentleman way live as 
ably and agreeably in Naa, as in moſt other 
| Lurope, Since the acceſſion of the preſent em- 
heir polite alſemblies have been put under pro- 
3 and few of the ancient irregularities 
. u notwithſtanding the ſeverity of Peter, and 
ence of ſucceeding governments, many barba- 
bes and exceſſes are not yet ſuppreſſed. 
3 ceremonics of the Ruſſians are peculiar 
h 2 e formerly conſiſted of ſome ver 
duns are . ce are 5 e eee 
Is ave never ſ : ee Faded on 
fark ricen each other, the bride is ex- 
naxed by a certain number of temales 
0 correct, if | | LP 
Yn 1! poſlible, any defect they find in 
alter the prieſt has tied the nuptial knot, 


Ke 18 le . 
ec home, with abundance of coarſe, and 
It ceremonie N 
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5, which are wearing off even | 
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am 
of wives by their huſbands, which;extended even to 
ſcourging or even broiling them to#feath;; is either 
guarded againſt by the laws of the cobntry or by par- 
ticular ſtipulations in the marriage contract. But, not- 
withſtanding the rigorous treatment which married 
women are ſtill ſubject to, they are ſaid to be in gene- 
ral looſe in their behaviour, and far from ſhy of their 
favours, and will even bear their huſbands company in 


their drunken debauches, which may in ſome meaſure 


juſtify theſe for the brutiſh jealouſy they are commonly 
addicted to: and fo little gallantry, or even decency, is 
uſed towards the fair ſex in this whole country, that no 
reſpect 1s paid to them, though they are even of qua- 
lity. The only chance they have in wedlock is, from 


the kindneſs of their parents, who take care to bind the 


huſband under ſome fort of penalty, to uſe them well 


and kindly, to feed them with wholeſome food, and to 


forbear all unreaſonable correction and ill treatment. 
But all theſe precautions often prove ineffectual, ſo 
that it is not without reaſon that they crown the bride, 
on her wedding day, with a garland of wormwood, to 
put her in mind of the bitterneſs that attends the mar- 


riage-ſtate, and the bridegroom with one of hops, to 


intimate to him the fruitfulneſs of it; which is there 
paid ſo much regard to, that he may divorce her, and 
ſhut her up, for the very fault of her not bearing him 
any children, | 

A very ingenious writer has left upon record a 
whimſical and entertaining account of the ſame cere- 
mony. In 171g the princeſs Natalia, only ſiſter to the 
reigning czar, by the ſame mother, ordered preparations 
to be made for a grand wedding, for two of her dwarts, 
who were to be married. On this occaſion ſeveral ſmall 
coaches were made, and little Shetland horſes provided 
to draw them. All the dwarts in the kingdom were 
ſummoned to celebrate the nuptials, to the number of 
ninety-three. They went in grand proceſſion through 
all the ſtreets of Moſcow. Before them went a large 
open waggon, drawn by ſix horſes, with kettle-drums, 
french-horns, and hautboys. Then followed the mar- 
ſhall and his attendants, two and two, on horſeback. 
Then the bridegroom and bride, in a coach and ſix, at- 
tended by the brideman and maid, who ſat before them 
in the coach. They were followed by fifteen ſmall 
coaches, each drawn by ſix Shetland horſes, and each 
containing four dwarfs. 

« [t was ſurpriſing to ſee ſuch a number of little crea- 
tures in one company together, eſpecially as they were 
furniſhed with an equipage conformable to their ſta» 
ture. Two troops of dragoons attended the proceſſion; 
to keep off the mob, and many perſons of faſhion were 
invited to the wedding, who attended in their coaches 
to the church where the ſmall couple were married. 
From thence the proceſſion returned in order to the 
princeſs's palace, where a | am entertainment was 
provided for the company. L wo long tables were co- 
vered on each ſide of a long hall, where the company 
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ongſt the loweſt ranks; and the barbarous treatment 
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of dwarfs dined together. The princeſs, with her two 
nieces, were at the trouble themſelves to ſee them all 
ſeated, and well attended, before they ſat down to their 
own table. At night the princeſſes, attended by the 
nobility, conducted the married couple to bed in grand 
ſtate: after which ceremony the dwarf company had a 


large room allotted them to make merry among them- . 
ſ-lves. The entertainment concluded with a grand ball.“ 


It may not be improper to add, in this place, an ac- 
count of the courtſhips and marriages of the natives of 
Kamtſchatka, a part of the Ruſſian dominions, as given 
by a perſon who reſided among them. When a 
Kamiſchatdale inclines to marry, he looks about for a 
bride in ſome of the neighbouring villages, ſeldom in 
his own; and when he finds one to his mind, he diſ- 
covers his inclination to the parents, deſiring that he 
may have the liberty of ſerving them for ſome time: 
this permiſſion he eaſily obtains, and during his ſervice 
he ſhews an uncommon zeal, in order to ſatisfy them 
of what he can do. After having thus ſerved, he deſires 
liberty to ſeize his bride ; and if he happens to pleaſe 
the parents, his bride, and her relations, this is pre- 
ſently granted; but if they diſapprove of it, they give 
him ſome ſmall reward for his ſervices, and he departs. 
Tt ſometimes happens that theſe bridegrooms, without 
diſcovering any thing of their intentions, engage them- 


ſelves in ſervice in ſome ſtrange village; and though 


every one ſuſpeAs their 2 yet no notice is taken 
of them till either he or his friends declare it. 

When a bridegroom obtains the liberty of ſeizing 
his bride, he ſeeks every opportunity of finding her 
alone, or in the company of a few people; for during 
this time all the women in the village are obliged to 
protect her: beſides, ſhe has two or three different 


coats, and is ſwaddled round with fiſh-nets and ſtraps, 


ſo that ſhe has little more motion than a ſtatue. If the 
bridegroom happens to find her alone, or in company 
with but few, he throws himſelf upon her, and begins 
to tear off her cloaths, nets, and ſtraps; for to {trip the 
bride naked, ſeems to conſtitute the ceremony of mar- 
riage. This is not always an eaſy taſk; for though ſhe 
herſelf makes ſmall reſiſtance (and indeed ſhe can make 
but little) yet, if there happen to be many women 
near, they all fall upon the bridegroom without any 
mercy, beating him, dragging him by the hair, ſcratch- 
ing his face, and uſing every other method they can 
think of, to prevent him from accompliſhing his deſign. 
If the bridegroom is ſo happy as to obtain his wiſh, he 
immediately runs from her ; and the bride, as a proof 
of her being conquered, calls him back with a tender 
voice: thus the marriage is concluded, This victory is 
ſeldom obtained at once; and after every attempt the 
bridegroom is obliged to take ſome time to recover his 
Urength. and to cure the wounds he has received. 
There was an inſtance of one, who, after having per- 
ſevered for ſeven years, inſtead of obtaining a bride, was 
rendered quite a cripple, the women having uſed him 


ſo barbaroully. 
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After the above ceremony is o | 
night to go to her bed, — N W. 
out any ceremony, carries her off 
Some time after the bride and bride | 
the bride's relations, where the 8 
in the following manner, of which here 
eye-witneſs in 1739. a 

The bridegroom, his friends, and his wi 
his father-in-law in three boats; and heed 
naked, puſhed them along with poles. Aba, 
dred paces from the village to which they i 
they landed, began to ſing, and uſed conjuraii 
tow faſtened upon a rod, muttering ſomethin 
heat of a dried fiſh, which they wrapped is 
and gave to an old woman to hold. The ei 
being over, they put upon the bride a coat of 
ſkin, and tied four images about her: thus lo 
had difficulty to move. They went again j 
boats, and came up to the village, where the 
ſecond time; at this landing-place a boy of 
met them, and led the bride by the hand, all the 


following. 


When the bride came to the hut, they tiel 
round her, by which ſhe was let down the 
old woman who carried the head of the fiſh g 
fore her: ſhe laid down the head of the fiſh a 
of the ſtairs, where it was trodden upon by t 
and bridegroom, and all the people preſent 
thrown into the fire. 

All the ſtrangers took their places, having fr 
the bride of her ſuperfluous ornaments. The bij 
heated the beef, and dreſſed the victuals which 
brought with them, and entertained the inhal 
the village. The next day the landlord entert 
ſtrangers with great ſuperfluity, who on the fl 
departed, the bride and bride 
work ſome time with their 
dreſs which was taken from the b 
among the relations, who were obliged to ret 
preſents of far greater value. 

Many fantaſtic not 
reſpecting the ſtate of depa 


dies, the ſervants, 


it with holy w 
which, among t 
eight or ten days. 
grave, which is do 
ſorrow, the prieſt p 
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| here they drown their forrow b 
4 een 1 thoſe of nene 
| » fort days, with little intermiſſion. - During 
. el is appointed to fay prayers every 
"4 the grave of the deceaſed ; for though the 
do not believe in purgatory, they ſuppoſe that 
departed friend may be aſſiſted, in his lon 
to the place of his deſtination aſter this life, 
ers of the ſurvivors. on 

tf if the puniſhments in Ruſſia are terribly 
nd are both inflited and endured with a 
il inſenſibility. In the reign of Peter I. the 
upon the Wolga, and other parts, were fixed 
ets by iron hooks, faſtened to their ribs, by 
& nay thouſands at a time, and there left to 
| hemſelves to death. The ſingle and double 
© likewiſe uſed in this empire on the nobility 
b fexes ; the latter is the molt excruciating, and 
med in the following manner: the criminal's 
re bound behind his back, and the cord being 
pa pulley, lifts him from the ground, to which 
wan violently let down, with the diſlocation of 
bs ſhoulders; after which, the executioner 
b his back with a hard thong made out of a 
's ſkin, This puniſhment has been fo often 
that a ſurgeon generally attends the patient, to 
ice the moment that it ſhould ceaſe. It is not 
the number of the ſtrokes, but the method of 
be them, which occaſions the death of the 
|; for the executioner can kill him in three 
blows, by ſtriking him upon the ribs; though 
| are ſometimes recovered in a few weeks, who 
ceived three hundred ſtrokes, moderately in- 


ticular account of the manner in which this 
dent was inflicted upon a Ruſſian lady, is given in 
Labbé Chappe d'Auteroche's journey into Si- 
Madam Lapouchin was one of the fineſt women 
Ig to the court of the empreſs Elizabeth, and 
imately connected with a foreign ambaſſador, 
braved in a conſpiracy. This lady, therefore, 
peed to be concerned in the conſpiracy, was 
ded, by the empreſs Elizabeth, to undergo 
Mſhment of the knout. She appeared at the 
© Accution in a genteel undreſs, which con- 
1 heighten her beauty. The ſweetneſs 
wuntenance, and her vivacity, were ſuch as 
* indiſcretion, but not even the ſhadow 
. moe leveral perſons, of whom inquiry 
3 that ſhe was really guilty. Young, 
the li and lought for at the court, of which 
ber \ and ſpirit; inſtead of the number of 
wenn Kern drew after her, ſhe then ſaw 
th Ronifh,? by executioners. She looked on 
non wg : 0 "g to doubt Whether 
Mes then pulled nded tor her. One of the 
ber bol pulled off a kind of cloak which 

om; her modeſty taking the alarm, 


2— 


made her ſtart back a few ſteps; ſhe alſo turned pale, 
and burſt into tears. Her clothes were ſoon aſter 
ſtripped off, and in a few moments ſhe was quite 
naked to the waiſt, expoſed to the eager looks of a 
valt concourſe of people profoundly filent. One of 
the executioners then ſeized her by both hands, and 
turning half round, threw her on his back, bending 
forwards, ſo as to raiſe her a few inches from the 
ground: the other executioner then laid hold of her 
delicate limbs, with his rough hands hardened at the 


plough, and, without any remorſe, adjuſted her on the 


back of his companion, in the propereſt poſture for 
receiving the puniſhment. Sometimes he laid his large 
hand brutally upon her head, in order to make her 
keep it down; ſometimes, like a butcher going to ſlay 
a lamb, he ſeemed to ſoothe her, as ſoon as he had 
fixed her in the moſt favourable attitude. This ex 

ecationer then took a kind of whip: called knont, 
made of a long ſtrap of leather prepared for this pur- 
poſe; he then retreated a few ſteps, meaſuring the 
requiſite diſtance with a ſteady eye; and leaping back- 
wards,. gave a ſtroke with the end of the whip, ſo as 
to carry away a flip of ſkin from the neck to the 


bottom of the back; then ſtriking his feet againſt the 
ground, he took his aim for applying a ſecond blow 


parallel to the former; ſo that in a few moments all 


the ſkin of her back was cut away in ſmall ſlips, moſt 
Her tongue 


of which remained hanging to the ſhift. 
was cut out immediately after, and ſhe was direct! 
baniſhed into Siberia. Peter III. in 1762, recalled 
her from baniſhment, 

A late traveller writes, that he ſaw three women 
buried alive for drowning their huſbands. They had, 
it ſeems, croſſed the Moſco in a boat, all three to- 


gether, in ſearch of their huſbands, whom they found- 


all drunk in a public-houſe, and endeavouring to per- 
ſuade them to go home, were ſeverely beaten by them. 
However, by the aſſiſtance of ſome other people, they 
got them at laſt into the boat, where they fell aſleep. 


The wives, to be revenged on the huſbands for beating 
them, when the boat had reached the middle of the 
river, threw them in one after another; and, aſter 
drowning them, came on ſhore very unconcerned. The 


matter immediately came to light. They were ſeized, . 
tried, condemned, and ordered to be put alive into the 
ground up to their necks, and there to remain till they- 


died. Two of them lived ten, and the other eleven 


days. They ſpoke the firſt three days, complaining of 


great pain, but not after that. They certainly muſt: 
have got ſome ſuſtenance in the night time, or they: 
could not have exiſted ſo long. The eldeſt was not. 
above twenty years of age. 

The traveller laſt cited, gives the following account 


| of the whimſical manner in which libellers are puniſhed 


in Ruſſia: „While I refided at Moſcow, there was a: 


gentleman who thought fit to publiſt a quarto volume, 


in vindication of the liberties of the ſubject, groſsly 
reflecting upon the unlimited power of the czar, and 
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cenſuring the legiſlature of that empire, The offender | except in the caſe of high-treaſon, and 
vas immediately ſeized by virtue of, a warrant, ſigned be convicted of a, capital crime but ki 
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by one of the principal oflicers of the ſtate. He was | feſlion ; nevertheleſs, to extort 


tried in a ſummary way; his book determined to be a 
libel; and the author condemned to eat his own. words. 
This ſentence was literally carried into execution on 
the following day. A ſcaffold was erected in the moſt 
populous part of the town : the imperial provoſt was 
the executioner; aud all the magiſtrates! attended at 
the cercmony. The book was ſevered from the bind- 
ing, the margins cut off, and every leaf rolled up, as 
near as I can recollect, in the form of a lottery ticket, 
when. it is taken out of the wheel at Guild-Hall by the 
bluccoat-boy. The author of the libel was then ſerved 
with them ſeparately by the provoſt, who put them 
into his mouth, to the no ſmall diverſion of the ſpecta- 
tors. The offender had received a complete mouthful 
before he began to chew ; but he was obliged, upon 
pain of the ſevereſt baſtinado, to ſwallow as many of 
the leaves as the czar's ſerjeant- ſurgeon and phyſician 
thought poſſible for him to do without immediate 
hazard of his life. As ſoon as they were pleaſed to 
determine that it would be dangerous to proceed, the 
remainder of the ſentence was ſuſpended for that time, 
and refumed again the next day, at the ſame place and 
hour, and {irictly conformable to the ſame ceremony. 
remember it was three days before this execution 
was over; but I attended it conſtantly, and was con- 
vinced that he had actually ſwallowed every leaf of the 
book, Thus I think he may be very juſtly ſaid to 
have eaten his own words.” | 
Traitors, after having undergone a variety of tor- 
tures, are banithed to Siberia; but ſometimes not till 
they have been deprived of their eyes or ears. Coiners 
are obliged to ſwallow the melted metal of the coin 
which they counterfeited. 'I hoſe who are hanged are 
obliged to put the nooſe about their own necks, and 
to fling themſelves off the Jadder, when commanded 
by the executioner, | 
Felons, after receiving the knout, and having their 
cheeks and foreheads marked, are ſometimes ſentenced 
for life to the public works at Cronſtadt, Viſhnei, 
Voloſhok, and the mines in Siberia, at which laſt 
lace there are from 1600 to 2000 convicts, ſome of 
whom have been previouily deprived of their eyes or 


"ears, 


The puniſhment for robbery is ſcourging ; and 
every lord or maſter has a right to inflict the betags 


on his ſervant: this puniſhment conſiſts in ſtretching 


the offender naked on the ground, and cauſing him 
to be beaten with ſticks by two of his fellow-ſervants, 
or {laves. | | 
Should a wife, exaſperated by cruel treatment, 
kill her huſband, the unhappy victim is immediately 
fixed alive in the earth up to her neck, where ſhe is 
left to periſh, in a manner ſhocking to human nature, 
no perlon being ſuffered to afford her any relief. 
Though there are no capital puniſhments in Ruſſia, 


exerciſed in Ruſſia, reſpecting puniſhment, | 


; that confers 
molt inhuman tortures are uſed, ax uy ; 


obliged to undergo the ſcourge, the it; f 
knout; and as many felons dic under hel 
others of fatigue in their journies to Siberia | 
the, hardſhips they ſuffer in the mines there 
fore reaſon to believe there is much leſs þ 
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offences than is commonly ſuppoſed, and! 
fewer criminals ſuffer death here than in thifed 
where the laws ſeem more ſevere. 

The method of travelling, of late intrody 


Ruſſia, is extremely remarkable, and the ex 0 1 
trifling. The facility with which the R 71. 
form the largeſt and moit uncomfortable * 
muſt appear equally ſurpriſing either to a u lune 
ſtranger. Like the Danes and Norwegg . 1 
travel in ſledges, made of the bark of the. ont 
tree, lined with thick felt, drawn by rein- det Fears 
the ſnow is frozen hard enough to bear them! =, * 
interior parts of Ruſſia, horſes draw their {le ext 
the fledge-way, towards February, becomes . 
beaten, that they erect a kind of couch q * p 
lledges, in which they may lie at full leng $ 2 ſew 
ſleep and travel night and day, wrapt up foned 
furs; thus they perform a journey of 400 ml hho je 
as that between Peterſburg and Moſcow, Eevend fe 
days and three nights. Her imperial maje becks, arc 
journies, is drawn in a houſe, containing a ind each 
and chairs, with other conveniencies for tou ſhe dies 
and the whole drawn by twenty-four pd hace, Th 
and the houſe itſelf is fixed on a ſledge in © the re 
time. con ict. 
Inland navigation has for ſome time pit Cas at 
moted in Ruſſia: Peter the Great well knel prince 
of it, and employed a prodigious number reſerved 
works of that kind. The canal extend ſhops, an 
Moſcow to Peterſburg, is one of the md ion, he 
dous works of that great prince. It begin Ile cerem 
and is continued from lake to lake, and [ro Foy ; that 
river, for near 100 leagues. What 1s pi br, and g 
ſidered as the artificial canal, begins 4 lh 
Novogorod, and is carried on with ncreol conquere 
and expence through the territorics “ l; and, 
Chriſtitz, Chilolova, Witſchora, Valo of its ſub 
the province of Twere, and the 65 © Uncultiy 
Another prodigious work of this Kind s deuage 
of Veronis, in the province of Rr vith anc 
river of the ſame name is made ut f n Green 
of eighty guns, from that city 10 or wy "uy G 
gable =y is alſo cut between the b | pee 
Don, in order to conve proviſions we eh that 
Azoph. The diſtance o this e Yoranc 
140 Ruſſian miles, by way of tuo 1 Da _ th 
called the Laffa, which falls into of f | erate 
other the Camiſhinſka, which falk I read 
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wo rivers are made navigable by means of 
ul ſuices, and a canal of near four Ruſſian 
© cit through the neck of land between theſe 
* ficeams. Peter employed two artiſts at 
+ times to perform this work; but they having 


the execution, it has beeh ſince completed by 


> 


religion eſtabliſhed in Ruflia is that of the 
church mingled with ſeveral „ ptr; rites 
- own, They deny the pope's ſupremacy, and 
worſhip images; but their churches abound in 
«of ſaints, whom they look upon as mediators 
"them and God. They obſerve a number of 
oa lents, living half the year very abſtemiouſſy 
tution extremely convenient for their ſoil and 
> They have many peculiar notions with regard 
herament of the Trinity. They adminiſter bap- 
punging the child three times into the water, 
lee it the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper in one 
from the time of its birth till it ttains the age 
n years, after which it receives it in both kinds. 
erlon on his death- bed does not receive the eu- 
and extreme unction, the body is denied Chriſ- 
fal; and when a body is depoſited in its coffin, 
ways place with it a luncheon of bread, a pair 
s, 2 few pieces of money, together with a cer- 
, fened by the pariſh prieſt, directed to St. Ni- 
who is oneſof their great patrons. Their prieſts, 
epend for ſubſiſtence upon the benevolence of 
locks, are diſtinguiſhed by the name of papa, or 
and each prieſt is allowed to marry one woman; 
lhe dies, he muſt paſs the remainder of his life 
Ney. The biſhops are not allowed to marry at all. 
| the reign of Peter the Great, every perſon in 
} convicted of being a heretic, was burnt; but 
ſects are tolerated throughout the country. 

$ prince declared himſelf head of the church; 
reſerved the ſubordinations of metropolitans, 
ops, and biſhops: after eſtabliſhing this great 
2 he left his clergy in full poſſeſſion of all 
me Ceremonies ; nor did he cut off the beards of 
[8 ; that impolitie act was reſerved for the late 
r and greatly contributed to his fatal cataſ- 


conquered provinces retain the uſe of their own 
b 7; o great is the extent of this empire, 
$ lubjects are Mahometans : but in Siberia 
cultivated provinces they are chiefly Pagans. 
Nh 5 chiefly ſpoken in Ruſſia, is a mixture 
i Go Sclavonian ; but the clergy make uſe 
A he G + The Ruſſian alphabet bears a great 
mY Wars and conſiſts of thirty-lix letters. 
"Hz to learning and learned men, it is but 
wendet the Ruffians have emerged from the 
far was learning from being 
> mem, that the nobility themſelves were 
9 read n d it was with difficulty ſome of 

ine prayers, The efforts to civilize 


1 
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them, began by a ſmall glimmering. like the firſt day- 
break, under czar Iwan, in the middle of the 16th 
century. This became more conſpicuous under Alexius 
Michaelowitz. But in all probability this darkneſs 
would have continued much longer, for they had nei- 
ther univerſity nor ſchool for the inſtruction of youth, 
if that great genius Peter I. had not appeared amongſt 
them, and, by his indefatigable endeavours, in ſome de- 
gree diſpelkd thoſe clouds of ignorance and error in 
which they were ſtill involved. For'this purpoſe he 
invited foreigners into his dominions, encouraged the 
liberal arts and ſciences, obliged the nobility to ſend 
their ſons to more civilized countries for their improve - 
ment, and inſlituted academies and ſeminaries in Mol- 
cow and Peterſburg. The effect of theſe excellent 
meaſures are now viſible to the whole world, by the 
daily progreſs the Ruſſians make in literature; the 
papers exhibited by them at their academical meetings, 
particularly thoſe relative to aſtronomy, the mathe- 
matics, and natural philoſophy, have been received 
with applauſe by the literati of Europe; and, at the 
late opening of the commiſſion for a new code of 
laws, the ſpeeches pronounced by the biſhop of T ures, 
the metropolitan of Novogorod, the vice chancellor, 
and the marſhal, are nervous, elegant, and claſſical : 
ſo that in all probability the arts and ſciences will 
make as great a figure in Ruſſia as in any other part 
of Europe. 

An univerſity has, within theſe few years, been 


founded in Moſcow by M. de Shorealow, high cham- * 


berlain to the empreſs Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
the Great. In the ſame city are three colleges founded 
by Peter: the firſt for claſſical learning and philoſophy, 
the ſecond for mathematics, and the third tor naviga- 
tion and aſtronomy. There are alſo two academies 
in Peterſburg, one on the plan of the Royal Society, 
and the other for inſtructing youth in navigation, aſtro- 
nomy, &c. 

The government of Ruſſia is entirely deſpotic; and 
here, as in all other arbitrary monarchies, the laws, 
as well as the lives and properties of the ſubjects, de- 
pend wholly on the will of the ſovereign. Theſe, if 
males, were called czars; if females, ' czarinas ; but 
at preſent the imperial title is aſſumed. The people 
are no leſs ſlaves than formerly, but much of the 
power of the nobility is ſwallowed up in the 3 im- 
portance and authority of the crown. The fovereign 
appoints vaivods, or governors of provinces, and be- 
ſtows all offices of conſequence, whether eccleſiaſtical, 
civil, or military. The czar Peter introduced the titles 
of count and prince of the empire, and inſtituted an 
order of knighthood in honour of St. Andrew, the pa- 
tron of Ruſſia, diſtinguiſhed by a blue ribbon and a 
ſtar. 

Here ſtate priſoners are, in general, privately ſeized, 

artially adjudged, and ſecretly difpatched, or ſent into 
baniſhent to Siberia, of which the following is a 
ſingular incident, as related by a character of emi- 
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nence, who reſided many years in Ruſſia. « I was 


nut long in Riga (ſays that perſon) when I received 
the following intelligence from good authority. One 
Dr. Fonderholſt, a German, was, a few years before 
my arrival, phyſician to the army. He was ſaid to be 


a man of learning, but of no great foreſight. Hap- - 


pening to receive an affront from one of the great men 
of the court, who was in favour with the empreſs, the 


doctor retorted ſeverely, and rendered him very ridi- 


culous, The courtier had the addreſs to get the doctor 
lent to Siberia in the following manner: One day, as 
the doctor was attending the field-marſhal, who was 
lick, a captain of the guards arrived with expreſſes 
from St. Peterſburg, and demanded immediate au- 
dience. He was introduced, and whiſpered ſomethin 

in the field- marſhal's ear, who deſired the doctor to 
amuſe himſelf in the great hall till he had finiſhed 
ſome buſineſs with the officer. When that was done, 
the doctor was again called upon; and when he had 
given the field-marſhal his advice about ſome diſorder 
which he at that time laboured under, and was going 
to retire, the count deſired him to come to dinner, as 
he might need his further aſſiſtance; and, at the ſame 
time, adviſed the captain of the guards to dine, telling 
him he was not able to ſit at the table himſelf, but 
the vice-governor, prince Dolgoruki, who was preſent, 
would bear him company. This was agreed to. At 
dinner the captain told the vice-governor, that a rela- 
tion of his, in his way to the army, was ſuddenly 
taken ill, and obliged to remain in a houſe diſtant 
three or four verſts from the city; and that therefore 
be deſired him to appoint an able phyſician to attend 
tim, for which he would be amply rewarded. The 
deputy-governor pointed to Dr. Fonderholſt, as phy- 
ſician to the army, and one of the ableſt profeſſors in 
Riga; and, at the fame time, politely deſired him to 
vilit the officer. Ihe doctor agreed, and was giving 
directions to his ſervants to get his coach ready, when 
the prince told him that was needleſs, as his coach 
was large enough to carry them all to ſuch an in- 
confiderable diſtance. After dinner, when they had 
arrived at the houſe where they pretended the patient 
was, and had taken a few glalles of wine, the doCtor 
deſired to ſee him, but was anſwered, that he was a 
ſtate priſoner by order of the cabinet; and therefore 
they adviſed him to make no reſiſtance, but get into a 
travelling waggon ready at the door; telling him, at 
the ſame time, that it he offered the leaſt reſiſtance, he 
would be bound faſt with ropes, and might be very 
cruelly treated, on the way, by the ſoldiers who were 
appointed to convey him to his place of deſtination. 
Thus this man was conveyed to Siberia, and there long 
immured, or kept in a hole in the wall, with only a 
mall lit through which he received his proviſions. It 
ſcems he had ſome money about him when he was ar- 
reſted; but the captain took nothing from him except 
his ſword. The ſoldiers, on the way, robbed him of 
his waich ; but he concealed from them what little mo- 


. 2 


Having neither books or company to amuſs 


there was, in the place, a priſoner, a very wi 


— 


ney he had. Foreſeeing that his mane 

maintain him Jong, and perſuaded that U © 
long ſubſiſt upon the poor proviſions Al 
priſoners, he affected to be a fortune. lg. 
priſed the ſoldiers, who kept guard upon 1 
deſign, offering them the half of what he J 
art. The ſoldiers, being acquainted with 1 
ſuperſtitious inhabitants, told the dodo = 
concerning them before they came to hin, y 
repeated to them, whereby his fame, 52 wil 
ſpread far, and he acquired the means of { 


this miſerable ſituation, he got a few hens, and 
himſelf with feeding them. He gave thei 
black colour; and wrote upon them with a 
ungelucklick Doctor Fonderholſt. Ungelucklick 
unfortunate. "Theſe eggs he ſold to the inhalj 
charms. They knew not the meaning of the 
but thought it rendered the eggs more valuable 
he had been many months thus confined, it þ 
that the governor's lady put up in this villagy 
way from Ruſſia to Siberia, and wanted egg 
other things, for dinner. The hoſteſs told 


who ſold extraordinary eggs. She deſired toe 
and, as ſhe underſtood the German language, 

riſed to ſee written upon them the name of 
phyſician who, a few years before, had recoid 
from a very dangerous fever. She went to i 
ſpoke to the doctor; then applied to her hulb 
cauſed his ſituation to be made much ealier; 
ſhe was a great favourite with the emprels, 
her majeſty, and repreſented his undeſeryed 
tune ſo pathetically, that the governor re 
ders to liberate him, and fend him, at berg 
to Moſcow.” 

A gentleman who travelled over the grel 
of this empire, has given us the following! 
conciſe deſcription of the Ruſſians, and the 

overnment under which they live: ; 

« The valour and proweſs, which the Ku 
diſcovered in the late war with the Turks, 
dered them the object of univerſal amen 
therefore be no diſagreeable amuſement 101 
to ſee their civił and military character l 
played. 1 

« In Turkey the ſultan puts out! * 
relations, becauſe he cannot bear ay bet 
throne. In Ruſſia the fovereign is 2 * 
no relations. No perſon is allowed 1 7 
ſtamped with the image of a depoſe bs 
mult any one paſs the palace without ke 
hat, or letting down the glaſſes, if he 1 i 0 
If you write the ſovereign's name m 
- - 01011009 
in a letter, you are liable 10 ſevere p n 1 
room upwards of thirty feet ſquare, I 
were but three Frenchmen, one al al 
ther the prince I wan was, or Was BY . 
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When the empreſs Elizabeth was at the eve 


x none durſt make the leaſt inquiry con- 
ber health : and, When her death was univer- 
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0 converſation. Every Ruſſian has a right to 


ublic [ow drelow, or, I declare you are guilty 
ſon in words and actions; and then every by- 
is obliged to adlilt in apprehending the ac- 


e father arreſts the ſon, and the ſon the father, 
ne ſuffers in ſilence. Both parties are firit 
to priſon, and then to Peterſburg, where they 
Y by the court of Chancery; a tribunal much 
ious and oppreſſive than our ancient court of 
uber, or high commiſſion; for if the accuſer 
tothe puniſhment of the knout without flinch- 
> culprit is condemned, though no proof of 


wughout the empire, and no ſuch thing as 
an be ſaid to exiſt. This juriſdiction is al- 
p ſublilt for the ſake of cutting off with the 
aſe any perſon that happens to be the object 
jealouſy. For this purpoſe the falſe accuſer 
puniſhed with death, and the knout is ſeldom 
d upon him with ſeverity. The nobility, having 
bo this dreadſul {lavery, do not fail to retaliate 
people, who are abſolute ſlaves to them, to 
elgn, and to the governors of the provinces. 
es of the ſovereign pay tribute only to the 
the ſlaves of the nobles pay tribute to the 
nd their lords, who ſell them as cattle are 
pther parts of the world. They are not, in- 
bred the power of life and death; but as they 
in them with the battogen, the difference is 
ſderable. Slaves, that is, the body of the 

are no property, as in Poland. | 
ce the difference betwen the two nations; 
being ignorant, but induſtrious and honeſt; 
lormer ignorant, brutal, lazy, and knaviſh. 
make haſte by drinking to place all their 
Ws beyond the reach of their maſters. Bi- 
Eu to ſanaticiſm in favour of the Greek faith, 
e religion conſiſt in ceremony, and are, in 
Moral than their neighbours, the Pagans. 
fps alked in the courſe of his trial, 
tn Kept the lent-faſts, appeared as much 
ade molt upright man, if his honeſty had 
N enten and declared with warmth, 
A a 0! neglecting the duties of re- 
F an. who had beerrat the head 
bon eis, made no ſcruple of undrefling 
1 any regard to ſex, and tying them 
D 9s 1 opening their breaſts near the 
Mill eee and teaſting his eyes 
dim; 55 and convulſions of his 
kt vil be this fact be thought incre- 
come of the ſtory of Procruſtes, 


n, all thought it 3 to make it the 


In be produced. Hence univerſal diſtruſt pre- 
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that in Ruſſia nobody talked of that | and the American cannibals? Except at Pererſburg 
and Moſcow, married women are ſeldom to be ſeen ; 
and jealouſy is as 38 among them as among 


the Mahometans. Inſtead of a ring, they are married 
with a whip and a bundle of rods. Hence another 
obſtacle to focial commerce. 

% Unmarried women are but little watched; fo 
that their jealouſy begins too late; and the fair ſex 
cannot properly be ſaid to poſſeſs any virtue, A ma- 
gician, and three or four ancient matrons, wait at 
every wedding, in order to determine, after conſum- 
mation, whether the bride has the true ſigns of vir- 
ginity, When they are ſatisfied, the men fit down, 
get drunk, and throughout the whole entertainment 
occaſion ten times more embarraſſment and confuſion, 
by drinking one another's health, than we ſee in ſome 
families in London when the firſt glaſs, after the re- 
moval of the cloth, goes round. The Ruſſians, be- 
ing ſlaves, are far from being naturally warlike and 
courageous ; but, as they are ſtrong, hardy, and inured 
to every indifferent food, they have, according to the 
conſtitution of modern armies, all the ſtamina of ſol- 
diers. Beſides, the troops of other countries are made 
up of the very dregs of the people: here, the re- 
cruiting parties have a conge d'elire, or a right to 
pitch upon whom they pleaſe; ſo that the Rullian 
forces may with propriety be, after the example of 
the Romans, called legions. A foreigner travelling 
through Ruſſia found a father chained to a poſt in the 
middle of his family. By his cries, and the little re- 
gard paid to him by his children, he took him to be 
mad: but this by no means was the caſe, One of 
the Wee parties, who here enter the villages to 
pitch upon ſoldiers, as butchers in other countries go 
into the folds to mark the ſheep, had ſelected this 
man's ſon for the ſervice. The ſon had made his 
eſcape without the father's knowledge; and the father 
was made a priſoner in his own houſe, his children 
being appointed his jailors. He was in daily expec- 
tation of receiving his ſentence. How dreadtul is the 
ſituation of human nature under this deteſtable deſ- 
potiſm ! It extinguiſhes every tender affection, every 

rinciple of humanity. In any country, where the 
leaſt degree of freedom prevails, men would ſooner die 
than be guilty of ſuch an unnatural action as the chil- 
dren of this Ruſſian.“ - 

The executive part of the government of Ruſſia is 
veſted in the ſovereign council of chancery, which is 
chietly compoſed of the third claſs of the nobility, and 
divided into fix departments, in which are ſeparately 
conſidered, foreign affairs, war, finances, public AC- 
counts, civil proceſſes brought by appeal, and criminal 
cauſes brought by appeal. 

The determination of the two laſt mentioned, for- 
merly depended upon the equity of the judge. In 
1647 a code, or body of laws, was ordered to be 


compiled by the wiſeſt men in the empire, which was | 


accordingly done, in one volume in folio, entitled, Sa- 
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brona Ulofienia, that is to ſay, Univerſal and General | were the governors of provinces 


Right; and by this the jndges were to regulate their 
ſentences. There is this great and ſingular advantage 
in the courts of judicature of this country, that they 
are neither expenſive or tedious ; for a law-ſuit is be- 

un and determined in the ſpace of ſix or ſeven wecks: 
nevertheleſs they are extremely venal. | 

All the peaſants and huſbandmen are ſlaves, either 
directly to the ſovereign, to the boyars or lords, to mo- 
naſteries, or to ſome of the gentry; and the greater 
number any of them hath, the richer he is eſteem- 
ed, Theſe are employed by them in whatever 
work or buſineſs they think fit; and this 1s one rea- 
ſon why they affect to appear more dull. and un- 
tractable than they, perhaps, naturally are; becaule, 
if any of them betrays a greater vivacity or. dexterity 
than the reſt, he is ſure to have more buſineſs and trou- 
ble upon his hands, without any proportionable reward 
or encouragement. It is uſual for the ſovereigns to 
reward ſome of the ſervices done to them by any nobles 
or officers, with a number of thoſe villains; and as 
there is an account of their number in all provinces, 
in forty days two or three hundred thouſand of them 
may be raiſed, by ſummoning each maſter to furniſh 
ſuch a quota, 

At preſent, the ſyſtem of civil laws cſtabliſhed in 
Ruſſia is very imperfect, and, in many reſpects, bar- 
barous and unjuſt ; being an alſemblage of laws and 
regulations drawn from thoſe of molt ſtates in Europe, 
ill-digeſted, and, in many inſtances, not at all adapted 
to the genius of the Ruſſian nation. But the preſent 
empreſs has, indeed, made a noble attempt to give her 
ſubjeAs a new code of laws. In order to this, ſhe aſ- 
ſembled the ſtates of the kingdom in the year 1768, 
and preſented them with inſtructions for their proceed- 
ings, according to her ideas of diltributive juſtice. 


Theſe inſtructions do the higheſt honour to her great 


capacity, and place both her political and perſonal vir- 
tues in the faireſt point of light. The code has ſince 
been drawn up, but was not then publiſhed. Very pleaſ- 
ing ideas, have, however, been formed with regard to 


the rectitude of its precepts; and it has accordingly 


been ſor ſome time expected with impatience, 

The conſtitution of Ruſſia differs little from that of 
other arbitrary empires. There is, indeed, a ſenate, 
compoſed of the melt reſpectable perſons in the king- 
dom; and the czarina treats the inſtitution with the 
higheſt regard and deference, ſubmits the greateſt con- 
cerns of her empire to their deliberations, but at the 
ſame time this parliament can be conſidered in no other 
light than the privy-council. They hever preſume to 
canvaſs any of the meaſures of government, or even to 
give their ſovereign advice, unleſs it be commanded. 

The ancient nobility of Rutha conſiſted of three de- 
grees, knezes, boyars, and vaivods. The knezes 
were fovereigns in their own eſtates, till their exor- 
bitant power was reduced by the czars. The boyars 
were the leco..d degree of nobility; and the yaivods 
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ſuffered theſe diſtinctions to er the ppreſs 
empreſſes, perceiving that theſe titles + * the cl 
vived the ideas of their ancient and det, a. WA" = 
: : rudy 
thought it Pe to introduce the titles gf 4 40 
rinces, 11 f I ing, 
5 nm * the cultom of other 22 
The Ruſſian coin at preſent conſiſts of & 
rubles, half rubles, quarter rubles * Bo prof 
copecks, copecks of ſilver, five Ra = and .0 
half and quarter ditto. The ducat is work (ll In, bel" 
and the ruble is, in value, about 48. 6d Necks of ey 
halt and quarter rubles are expreſlive of N es of t 
value. A grivener is the tenth part of nil ay 
copeck 1s an hundredth part of the ſame. as 
'The pound weight in Ruſſia is exaQly the \ 758 
our pound apothecaries weight: 40 pound a 
pood ; 40 poods a berkwitz ; 69 poods a tort, * 
The liquid meaſures are as follow: 8 cruſk 3 
1 vedro, 1 half yedro 1 ſtackan; 2 flackans 1; 16 rn 
6 anchors 1 hog, which is exactly the ſame as; % 5 
liſh hogſhead. | 
Cs : at they 
The principal meaſure of extenſion is t or Au 
which is 3500 feet, and 404 verſts make a deor tthem 
the Ruſlians reckon diſtances by verſts, as the are 1000 
do by miles. ite paid 
4 pal 
It is impoſſible to aſcertain the revenue of money 
dom waere the monarch has the diſpoſal of och 
tunes of all his ſubjects, which is the caſe in This in 
It has, however, been computed at about th . 939, 5 
lions ſterling annually, but then it muſt beg The 
that the intrinſic value of money is at lealt th the pay! 
greater in the empire than in England. It we majeſty 
the above calculation the vaſt exertions for pl alt equ 
induſtry, made by the ſucceſſors of Peter th hurt is el, 
eſpecially her preſent Imperial Majelty, the nts ſplen 
mnit have conſiderably increaſed, and can k ts of %a 
reckoned at leſs than go, ooo, ooo of rubles, tte i. 
millions ſterling annually. The ſovereign mo des, coſt 
all the beſt furs, the | mines, minerals, aud ble circu 
land to the Eaſt-Indies: all the tobacco, bratd at little « 
mead, beer, and other liquors, together wil Juntry, | 
verns, inns, public houſes, baths, and (weati If the co 
are farmed ont by him; beſides which, the Valuation 
upon merchandize, the impoſts upon co, to thirt 
toll exacted from cities, towns, and village My fye 11 
conſiderable. . He poſſeſſes demeſnes 4e 29 $2 Tuble 
value; inherits the effects of all thoſe who die ith provi 
or under accuſation of capital crimes, 11 ©} reltde. 
duty from all law-fuits. In ſhort, acco in chief citi 
increaſe of commerce, or the will of the < 
venues of Ruſſia are more or leſs'conl! ” ar, Pete 
the Great even ſeized the church lands, put N 
afterwards reſtored. * of | 
comme 


We apprehend that the following” * 
putation that can be given of the di rs 1 
conſtitute the revenue of Rulita . : 
3,500,000 rubles z other taxes and u 
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fates, with other dominions taken 
Peter the Great, ern A 57 
ines, 1,500,000 3 Monopoly ot dune 
4 beds De of Hale. 1,800,000 3 
by in the whole, to 28,800 millions of rubtes. 
euey of the ſum total here ſet down, with 
Ito that above mentioned, may be eaſily ſupplied 
; profit ariſing from ſlamp-paper, patents, poſt- 
and other articles omitted in the general cal- 
n. beſides one per cent. exacted on the yearly 
of every Ruffian merchant. The pecuniary 
os of the crown ariſe from taxes upon eſtates, 
u dees, mills, fiſheries, and other particulars ; 
nies alſo ariſe from monopolies, which are 
eceſſary in the infancy of commerce; and ſome 
te clergy, who are taxed in Ruſſia. 
revenue of this empire, as here eſtimated, may 
Loned very great, when we conſider the vaſt ar- 
mintained and paid by the Jate and preſent em- 
u Germany, Poland, and elſewhere, when no 


TN 
aoreſs's OWN e 
the clergy by 


bat they received any conſiderable ſupply from 
or Auſtria, who indeed were in no condition 
t them any. 
we told by Mr. Voltaire, that in 17335, reckoning 
ute paid by the Tartars, with all taxes and du- 
money, the ſum total amounted to 19,000,000 
s, each ruble amounting to about 4s. 6d. ſter- 
This income was at that time ſufficient to 
In 349,509 men, employed in the land and ſea- 
The other expences are very conſiderable, 
the payment of the army and navy of her 
majeſty, the number and diſcipline of which 
kalt equal to thoſe of her greateſt predeceſſors. 
rt is elegant and magnificent; her guards and 
us ſplendid; and, excluſive of her ordinary 
6 of ſlate, the encouragement ſhe gives to 
p, the improvement of the arts, and uſeful 
es, coſt her vaſt ſums. Tt is, however, a 
ble circumſtance, that the Ruſſian armies are 
i little or no expence ; and, while in their 
Wntry, fubliſt chiefly on proviſions furniſhed 
ite country people, according to their in- 
Vuation, The pay of a ſoldier ſcarcely 
Pig ſhillings yearly ; in garriſon he re- 
WY hve rubles yearly. The pay of a ſailor and a 
vn üble a month, and, when afhore, they are 
ith proviſions by the inhabitants of the place 
ey reſide. | 


chief cities and towns in Ruſſia are the fol- 


A the Great, being deſirous of open- 
W 78 between Archangel and the Bal- 
* gulk of Finland, in order to im- 
m mers on dominions, determined to 
2 beginn: r oi Ingria, which he accordingly 

ning of this century. To render it an 
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the money returned to Ruſſia; nor does it ap- 


u Maritime . 
une power, he determined on one of | retarded by contrary winds, 
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the moſt ſtupendous undertakings that ever was en- 
tered upon by human reſolution, the building the city 
of PETERSBURG, which he deſigned to make not only 
the capital of Ingria, but of the whole Ruſſian empire, 
the centre of trade, and the principal ſeat of the impe- 
rial reſidence. It is ſituated between Ingria and 
Finland, in a. fenny iſland, ſurrounded by the river 
Nieva, in 60 deg. north lat. and g1 deg. 34 min. 
eaſt long. 

A late traveller, who calls this city a creation of the 
preſent century, ſays further of it,“ I am ſtruck with 
a pleaſing aſtoniſhment while I wander among havens, 
ſtreets, and public buildings, which have riſen, as by 
enchantment, within the memory of men ſtil] alive; and 
have converted the marſhy iſlands of the Nieva into one 
of the moſt magnificent cities on the earth. The ima- 
gination, aided by ſo many viſible objects, riſes to the 
wondrous founder, and beholds, in 1dea, the titulary 
genius of Peter yet hovering over the child of his own 
production, and viewing, with a parent's fondneſs, its 
riſing palaces and temples. The names on which 
ancient ſtory dwells with ſo much fondneſs, fink on a 
compariſon with this immortal man; and the fabulous 
legiſlators of Greece and Egypt never preſumed to at- 
tempt the mighty transformation which the czar com- 
pleted. The followers of Cadmus, of Theſeus, and of 
Romulus, were animated with the ſame ardor as their 
leader; but the Muſcovites (Ruſſians) wrapt in the 
moſt profound barbarifm, ſecluded by their illiberal 


| prejudices from an intercourſe with European nations, 


and equally the ſlaves of ſuperſtition and long pre- 
ſcription, were forcibly torn from this night of ig- 
norance, and - compelled to accept of refinement and 
civilization. 

The ifland on which this fine city has been ſo won- 
derfully raiſed, was nothing but a heap of mud in the 
ſhort ſummer of theſe climates, and a frozen pool in 
winter, not to be approached by land but by paſſin 
over wild foreſts and deep moralles, and had been til 
then the habitation of bears and wolves, when it was, in 
1703, inhabited by above goo, ooo Ruſlian, Tartar, 
Coflack, &c. peaſants, whom the czar called together 
from all corners of his vait empire, ſome near 1200 
miles ; and theſe made a beginning of this work, He 
was obliged to break through foreſts, open ways, dry 
up moors, and raiſe banks, befere he could lay the 
foundation. The whole was a force upon nature. At 
firſt the workmen had neither ſufficient proviſions, or 
even pickaxes, ſpades, wheelbarrows, planks, or huts 
to ſhelter in; yet the work went on % expednioully, 
that, in five months, the fortreſs was raiſed; though 
earth thereabouts was fo ſcarce, that the greateſt part 
of the labourers carried it in the ſkirts of their clothes, 
or in bags made of old rags and mats, barrows being 
then unknown to, them, Ft is computed full 109,000 
periſhed at the place; for the country had been deſo- 
lated by war, and ſupplies by Ladoga lake were often 
The czar himſelf drew 
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| the main plan. While the fortreſs was going on, the | two emblematic keys, and on its inſide th 3 
city began gradually to be built. He obliged many of of Ruſſia, with the globe and the ſce * 
the nobility, merchants, and tradeſmen, to go and live | tatons; and below is the figure of den MN 
there, and trade in ſuch commodities as they were J Nicholas. Before that gate is a rayeli, % 9 
ordered. Proviſions being ſcarce, and conveniencies | is a bridge, with two draw-bridges 8 bs 
wanting, the place, at firlt, was not at all agreeable to | river. In this place gallies and ſal 10 
zerſons of diſtindtion, who had in Moſcow large build- } ſheltered from bad weather. " 
ings, and feats in the country, with fiſh-ponds, gar- The academy eſtabliſhed by Peter the G 
dens, and other rural elegancies : however, he little | multiplicity of profeſſors in moſt ſcien I 
regarded the complaints of thoſe who only conſidered | belles lettres, who have liberal ſalaries, 15 
their own eaſe. The boyars (nobility) brought great | is a ſuperb pile, containing two e wi 
fetinues with them; and merchants and ſhopkeepers | ful cupola in the middle, and an KY Fa | ſg the 
ſoon found their account in ſettling here. Many | is a good library, and all manner of nate worth 
Swedes, Finlanders, and Livonians, from towns nearly | cial curioſities. “ In one of the Allens Lurts 
depopulated by the wars, continued here. Artificers, | curious obſerver) in a caſe, is the ſkin of a bo Umiralt) 
x mechanics, and ſeamen, were invited hither, to encou- | tanned and ſtuffed. This has been the tale . 
4 rage ſhipping; who, having worked out the time | ever ſaw. In another caſe is his ſkeleton, and da 
if agreed on for the czar, were hired by the boyars; and {| of breeches made of his wife's ſkin, alſo dla uld bet 
. alſo built for themſelves, and ſettled; each man being leather was like buff. On the bottom or pay Nu to | 
. allowed to pitch on the ſpot he liked. In one year | ſtands the ſkin of an Engliſh cheſaut hat > 
"NJ 30,000 houſes were erected, and, in two or three more, | ſaddled, and bridled, and beſide it the ſkeletons le mar 
11 double the number, which doubtleſs are very much in- | the Great uſed to ride this horſe. Here I fa | S aua 
+ creaſed ſince. Some, indeed, but chiefly in the ſlabo- | of the unfortunate Miſs Hamilton, a Swediſh lad ſt of v 
* das, or ſuburbs, are mean, and may be taken to pieces loſt it for having murdered her child unlawful... > 
"ot in two or three hours, and ſet up elſewhere. To build ten; and this is the only murder of that kin _ 
"i this town, that of Nienſchans (a ſtrong fort on the | heard of in Ruſlia. This lady was maid of HH e 
1 Nieva, not far from Noteburg) was demoliſhed for | the empreſs Catherine. It is ſaid Peter went; oo 
in the materials, and the inhabitants removed hither. | her executed. He wept much, but could ng ig 
"Mi As he intended to remove the trade of Archangel to] upon himizelf to pardon her. He cauſed her heq ww 
AM Peterſburg, in 1713 he made 1000 families come from | capped and injected. The. forehead is almoſt cg a 5 
WW | Moſcow, and offered great advantages to all foreigners | The face is the beautifulleſt my eyes ever bell 4 Anh 
1 that ſhould ſettle there; and ordered that all goods | dura mater, and brain, are all preſerved in i 1100 th 
if uſually ſent to Archangel, to be fold, &c. to ſtrangers, | tural ſituation, This is kept in {pirtts in a lay 1 * ; 
1 ſhould be ſent hither, and the duties to be in every] veſſel.“ | 1 
„ reſpe&t the ſame. But the commerce, &c. were not Beſtdes the above here are depoſited preatq wh * 
ial entirely removed till ſome years after. In 1714 it | of earths, foſſils, ſtones, ores, natural metal |. 4h 
F 5 Was ordered that all houſes ſhould be built of brick, | rals, ſhells, moſſes, corals, &c. In one 100 i 1 
=" and tiled, figure of Peter the Great in wax-work, 25 lah lie 
. a The citadel is a long and irregular hexagon, with | lite. He ſits in an elbow chair crofs-legged, e , Ky 
* ſix baſtions parallel to each other, except the two | a blue ſuit of clothes, white ſtockings, and 
"Mi middlemoſt, one of which, oppoſite to Carelia, has | hanger by his ſide. He has thort black nar, d m 
E two orillons or blinds ; that over-againſt the river none; | covered; and the figure is ſurrounded by mathe , with 
5 each of the four others one. They were all, at firſt, philoſophical, and mechanical inſtruments. lodities 
WM but earth and turf; but, in 1710, the czar reſolved to] Peter the. Great alſo formed regulations for ſale. 
. have them all lined with ſtrong walls. "Thoſe on Ca- management of this ſeminary. Thele refers Ea rar 
3 relia ſide were finiſhed in his life-time; and the work | profetiors, the ſtudents, the reſpeCtive {crenK ut, wi. 
* has been carried on and completed by his ſucceſlors. | ſucceſſion to offices, and other particulars cond vent it f 
$80 The wall is thirty fect high to the parapet, and the | the intereſt of the inſtitution in general. en and | 
- 1 faces are all lined with large iron and braſs guns. Peterſburg is amazingly increaſed in {ze ui Ihe latt 
1 On the flanks, which are pretty ſhort, are two rows of | ſixty years. At the death of Peter the One ne by 
15 cCazemattes, one above the other, arched over, and {| not contain 80,000 inhabitants; and now dhe Janticula 
Il covered with beams and turf, borab-proof. The cur- | affert that there are $00,000 ; but this 150 Re eight; 
oy tain on the right of this citadel's gates has one of the | exaggeration, It covers a very great ae I with 
of fineſt royal diſpenſaries in Europe, both for the great | and water. The ſtreets are ſome of * . Wd ſever 
$1 quantity of drugs and medicines, and the large number long, and with canals in the middle 011 ONS 
WW of beautiful porcelane veſſels from China and Japan, | others are planted in the Dutch faſhion. 0 Ms hay 
1 which it contains. This. citadel has two gates; one | are immenſely large. The palaces © ; "ery 
adorned with ſtatues, particularly St. Peter with his | exceed in ſize thole of molt cities, That 
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ſtructure. But theſe are rather 
#1, The ſize is all that ſtrikes; and 
Ie are ſtuck ſo thick with ornaments, that 


ſach thing as judging of their pro- 
. nien architecture is mixed with the 


— 
m amazing 


and the whole forms very inelegant * in 


te taſte is totally ſacrificed to a profuſion of 
l. But if the eye does not ſcrutinize into the 
is of the buildings, but takes only the 
at large, the city may be fairly pronounced a 
one. ey | 
bo the public buildings there are many ex- 
worthy the attention of a traveller, particularly 
K 1ards, the naval magazines, the arſenal, foun- 
Wmiralty, &c. without inſiſting on the imperial 
the cathedral, or many churches. In the docks 
ntinually employ a great number of carpenters. 
uild here all ſorts of veſſels, from ſhips of 120 
un to boats; and the number on the ſtocks at 
8 conſiderable. After the death of Peter the 
he marine was neglected, inſomuch that the 
s naval ſtrength was not computed to be a 
it of what that great monarch poſſeſſed; and 
owing to a want of trade, which can alone 
amen ; unleſs when in the hands of ſuch a man 
r, who created every thing. 
who has thrown the tpirit of that great 
Into all the departments of the ſtate, has 
t wonderfully ; ſo that, at preſent, the Ruſſians 
vrmidable navy. 
i ſcarcely any thing at Peterſburg more de- 
dice than the foundery. The iron is brought 
exholm by water; and the number of cannon 
urs that are caſt here is very great; alſo cannon 
ball torts of military implements in which iron 
[Which are made here at as ſmall an expence as 
en, or any other part of the world. The 
$aWays well ſtored with them; and there are 
itities made on a private account for ex- 
þ forming a very conſiderable branch of com- 


pand market-place is on the ſouthernmoſt part 
% wün many warehouſes, to depoſit all kinds 
1 and merchandize, both dameſtic and 
1 le is a large ſquare, with four en- 

lange of ſhops on each fide, both within 


our, ww; ; = 

ich Covered galleries, to ſecure thoſe 

Pent it from the rain. 

en and line ; 

10 en manufactories were ſet up here, 

2 N is brought to great perfection, as we 
b the linen of late imported from thence. 


particular: ; 
3 "ro 2 workhouſe, where an old Dutch 
l, With 
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Ws Fave alf 
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preparing falt-petre and brimſtone. Rope-yards, like 
thoſe in England and Holland, for making of cables 
and tackling for the navy, are alſo ſet up here. A 
printing-houſe is eſtabliſhed, and news-papers are 
now as regularly printed as in other countries of Eu- 
rope. Several. uſeful books have been tranſlated out 
of the High Dutch, and printed; the government en- 
couraging their ſubjects to inquire into the ſtate of the 
world abroad, ' inſtead of keeping them in ignorance, 
according to their ancient maxims. As to their filk 
and woollen manufactures, they have not been. able 
hitherto to bring them to any degree of perfection. 

At a little diſtance from Peterſburg is a noble ferainary 
for educating females only, founded by the late emprets 
Elizabeth. The building is capacious and grand. 
Children of diſtinction are kept ſeparate from thoſe of 
an inferior rank ; and 'the whole contains between 700 
and 800 females. 

Near the Nieva is a ſmall palace, built by the 
preſent Empreſs, and called 7he Hermitage. When 
her majeſty reſides in this building, ſhe is in retreat, 
and there is no drawing- room or court. Theſe apart- 
ments are very elegant, and furniſhed with great 


taſte, There are two galleries or paintings, which have 
been lately purchaſed, at an immenſe expence, in Italy. 


The crown, in the palace itſelf, is perhaps the richeſt 
in Europe. It is ſhaped like a bonnet, and totally 
covered with diamonds. In the ſceptre is the celebrated 
one purchaſed by prince Orloff tor 500,000 rubles, 
(112,500l.) and preſented by him to his ſovereign 
miſtreſs. It far exceeds Pitt's diamond in fize, and is 
not inferior in water. Lapidaries declare it the molt 
beautiful and rare ever brought from Golconda. One 
of the nobleſt monuments of the gratitude and venera- 
tion univerſally paid to Peter I. is that which the em- 
preſs Catherine II. has ordered to be erected : it is an 
equeſtrian ſtatue; in which production the artiit has 
united the greateſt ſimplicity with trueſt ſublimity 
of conception. No other ſtatuary, whether ancient or 
modern, gave him the deſign, which is fingular in its 
kind, and admirably adapted to expreſs the character 
of the man, and of the people over whom he reigned. 
Inſtead of a pedeſtal adorned with inſcriptions, or ſur— 
rounded by ſlaves, he appears mounted on a rock, or 
ſtone of a prodigious ſize, upon the aſcent of which the 
horſe labours, and appears to have nearly reached its 
ſummit. This attitude has given him room to exert 
great anatomical beauty and ſkill in the muſcles of the 
horſe's hind parts and hams, on which the whole of 
his body is neceſſarily ſuſtained. The czar's figure. is 
full of fire and ſpirit. He fits on a bear-ſkin, and is ciad 
in a ſimple habit, not characteriſtic of any particular 
country, but ſuch as may be worn without violation ot 
propriety by an inhabitant of any country. 

About twenty miles welt from Peterſburg is the beau- 
tiful palace of Peterſhoff, ſituated on an eminence, in a 
large garden, commanding a fine view, and ſurround— 
ed by many out-houles, offices, &c. for fervants and 

6 X ** attendants. 
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is a beautiful canal of clear tranſparent water, from 
which three jets d'eau are ſupplied, and conſtantly play. 
When the empreſs is here, the guards are encamped 


in a part of the garden, where their tents make a . 


agrecable appearance. In ſpeaking of one of theſe 
jets eau, a curious traveller ſays, Out of the water, 
much to my agreeable ſurpriſe, aroſe a dog and three 
ducks, made of copper, or iron, and, in appearance, 
all alive. The ducks flutter through the water quack- 
ing, the dogs follow after them "1h. eBay 'There is, in 
a ſ{ubterraneous place, a charming chime of cryltal 
belts, which play by water. The grotto, which 1s 
covered before by a caſcade, has two entrics, one on each 
lide. The entries are guarded by ſtatues, which, when 
you are in, prevent any one from getting out, till the 
keeper, by turning a handle, puts a {top to them. Theſe 
ſtatues evacuate fo much water, by vomiting and ſhcot- 
ing out of itone piſtols and guns, that the keeper ſaid 
it would overwhelm any man. Beſides the curioſities 
before mentioned, there is a beautiful gallery full of 
the finelt china in the world; in one end of which 
is a ſmall but commodious room, with a bed in it, 
whither the Empreſs ſometimes retires to repoſe 
herſelf. 

The apartments here are all ſplendid and nobly 
furniſhed ; and among the paintings there are five 
matchleſs portraits of the ſovereigns of Ruſſia, viz. 
1. Peter the Great. 2. The Livonian villager, whoſe 
virtues raiſed her from a cottage to an imperial diadem, 
and to ſhare the bed of Peter the Great. g. The 
empreſs Ann. 4. The empreſs Elizabeth. 5. The 
reigning ſovereign Catherine II. 

Such was the foundation, and ſuch is the preſent 
ſtate, of the city of Peterſburg, as appears from the 
moſt, authentic and modern accounts we could poſſibly 
ſelect. The only material circumſtance relative to it, 
which remains to be mentioned, is the dreadful inun- 
dation and hurricane which happened in 1777, and 
were productive of the molt fatal effects. 

The adjacent country 1s covered with country houſes 
and gardens; but the ſoil is fo extremely barren, that 
the town 1s obliged to be ſupplied with proviſions from 
a great diſtance, and of conſequence they are very 
dear. There are great quantities of woods, conſiſting 
of pine, fir, alder, poplar, birch, and elm; but the 
oak and beech are generally brought from Caſan. 
The weather in winter is exceeding cold, and exceſſive 
hot in ſummer, In June the length-of the night does 
not exceed three hours, during which the natives 
enjoy a continued twilight; but in December the 
ſun is not vilible more than three hours above the 
horizon. 

Moscow, the capital, once the metropolis of, and 
the greateſt city in, the whole Ruſſian empire, lies in 
lat. 55. 42. long. 38. 45. ealt, and is ſeated in a fine 
ſpacious plain, on the river of its name, over which 
it hath a itately bridge of twelve arches, of a pro- 


attendants. It faces the ſouth ; and, in the front, there 


| 


_ 


digious height and breadth, beca | 
e paths * t was built by prince Ga 7 
deſign of a Poliſh monk. The town pan 
velly ſoil, and wholeſome air, and amol RN 
of the belt provinces of Moſcovy, The * 
this city cannot be aſcertained. In 160 * 
Carlifle was ambaſſador there from king Chand 
was twelve miles in compaſs, full of houſe 
habitants, inſomuch that the number of the f 
by the loweſt calculations, faid to have * 
40,000 ; and by the Ruſſians affirmed to bat 
above double that number. According to 


ral a 
are in 
is ſurre 
logo pal 
quarte 
and R 
dizes 

name 1 
Czargo! 


Moſcow; when he wrote, was twenty miles ing 4 - 
ference, and its inhabitants amounted t : iy 
but it is almoſt impoſſible to form x pcie = 
of their preſent number. The houſes are, in = 
miſerable timber booths, which always ba 
the city to dreadful conflagrations.- 2 48 
This great city is of a circular form, and q L wy 
four diſtinct parts, or quarters, all ſurrounded 1 x 
diſtin&t wall, viz. Cataigorod, Czargorod, Ski % 
and Strelitze-Slaboda, ſo called becauſe it was 10 0 
the quarter of the Strelitzes, or czar's guard 4 5 
The Cataigorod, or middle city, is {urround 3 4 

a brick wall; and on this ſtands the caſtle, 1 | | 
„ IR In the R. 

two miles in circuit, and fortihed with three fo b the 

ſtately towers, and a foſſe. In the caſtle ac . 1 

laces of the czar, one of timber, the other Menze. 
built after the Italian manner; the patriarcha "ink 
a- large ancient building; the exchequer, e k. Gta, 
and other offices; the grand magazine; two 0 
monaſteries; five large churches, among wii i the 
noble one of St. Michael, in which are the t 6 flyled 
the grand dukes, or czars. There are lex by the | 
ſtately buildings in this great calle, At , thoſe 
| ſtands that ſtately ancient fabric called the d bf brick 
; Jeruſalem part, . 
Near the churches are hung ſeveral large l in amp 
of which is of a ſtupendous ſize. Concerdlll g walls, 
Jebrated great bell of Moſcow, a learned trug but boards 
J went to ſee the great bell, which was then ches and 
pit. A fire had, about two months before thi monaſter] 
don about two thirds of this great city, and dome of 
| being ail of timber, ſhared the ſame fate. ly, whic! 
fell into the bottom of the pit, and had a pled lace, is : 
out of its edge, large enough to perm! * a Me altar is 
into it. Its weight is 443,772 pounds, 4 he patria 
about twenty-one feet four inches and 2 1 chandelier 
went to the top of a very high tower, * els, and 
Veliki, or the RE John. From this oy If the Vir 
complete view of the whole city, wht, It of pold 
a very grand appearance. The weather 7. uns, flatu. 
the Ruſſians heat their ſtoves before 2 Þ inely \ 
make uſe of a fire at no time of the wb vat nur 
dinner ready; ſo that the view Þ * le, and ar 
times obſtructed by the ſmoke. 2 11 Mere to 
tower there are three bells, [ think 10 ade * are 
is larger than the largeſt in London. Wn 18 
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+ ial palace, a large Gothic ſtone 
Pl gary. I have Nd del, and al] 
ancient archives, and different courts of 
4 hat part of the city called the Crimline, 
= oh brick wall, ſaid to b 
> ſurrounded by a bo 815 wall, ſaid to be 
in CIFCUMIET 
wrt. called Cataigorod from Catai, the 
4 Pufſian name of China, becauſe the chief 
i ſold in it come from that country : ſo 
ume implies the ſame as the Chineſe city. 
C:argorod, or ducal city, contains, among other 
b the great arſenal, and is watered by the 
hich runs through it, and thence flows into 
int ſurrounds the middle city. 4 
quarter called Skorodom, or Scoradum, is chiefly 
| by timber-mongers and carpenters, who 
es ready made. Theſe houſes are moveable, 
x cheap, and in great numbers: and, indeed, 
no the frequent fires that happen in this city, 
either to drunkenneſs, a reigning $17 . 
et of putting out the candles, which they 
Poe ite faint, in their houſes and 
„ they have need of ſuch a large market to 
p on thoſe occaſions. It is called Scorodum, 
In the Ruſſian language, ſignifies done in haſte, 
| to the ſpeedy railing of the mud wall that 
bs It, 
dtrelitzze-dlaboda, formerly the quarter of the 
or guards, ſtands on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt 
he Cataigorod and the caſtle ; and is itſelf ſur- 
and fortified with wooden ramparts, and 
from the reſt by the river Moſcow ; for which 
s ſtyled a flaboda, or ſuburb. 
gh the houſes of the people in common are 
bs, thole of the nobility and opulent, are fine 
of brick and ſtone; moſt of them having, on 
part, large courts and gardens, which are 
in ample order, and ſurrounded with high 
ig walls, The {treets are not 
ut boarded with thick fir planks. 
Ches and Chapels here, including thoſe that be- 
monaſteries, are computed to amount to above 
E ol them are very large and ſtately; that, 
15 which is in the Crimline, or grand im- 
Pace, is 2 vaſt, ancient building : on the right 
* is the Czar's throne, and on the left 
bs and in the body of the church 
1 0 2 of immenſe weight and value. The 
N a other coltly ornaments, that enrich a 
it of a Mary here, are valued at half a 
. po ; belides a vaſt number of chalices, 
| "el vi and other church utenſils of gold 
1 1 ought and enriched with precious 
ke, and mover of other prieſtly veſtments of 
Mir an immenſe quantity of donations and 
+ the relics of three eminent Ruſſian 


cre 11 5 
uch is d erred. So that the treaſure 


paved with 


| eemed equal to that of any church * which appear in this holy place. 


[ 


The ſuperb church of Saboor is go fect i ength 
hath a ſtately dome, ſupported by four large p lars, 


| and is, though in the ancient ſtyle, magnificent withn 


and without. That of St. Michael is the repoſitory of 
the dead czars, and of all the royal family of te male 
ſex. The bodies of the princeſſes of the blood are in- 
terred in the ſtately abbey of the nuns, called TZzudoff 
Monaſtir, in the fame caſtle, and near the church 
above mentioned. The tombs of the princes who 
never reigned, are in a ſeparate chapel, The palls with 
which their coffins are covered are ſuperb. _ Thoſe of 
the czars, eſpecially, are of the fineſt velvet, and haye 
either a maſſy or embroidered golden crucifix upon 
them, of curious workmanſhip, and enriched with vat 
variety of coſtly ornaments, eſpecially inſcriptions, 
which are moſtly done with pearls and other precious 
ſtones. 

Monaſteries of men and women are here numerous ; 
and, in general, next to the palaces and noblemen's 
houſes, ſome of the beſt edifices in the city; the foun- 
ders of them having ſpared no coſt to adorn them with 
curious architeture, paintings, gardens, and every 
thing that is convenient and beautiful. There is one 
called Dewitze Monaſtir, about a mile out of the city, 
in which the ambitious princeſs Sophia, who had con- 
certed ſo many plots againſt her brother the czar Peter 
I. was at length confined, and ended her days. It is 
ſituated on a ſpacious plain, and hath goo nuns belong- 
ing to it, who lead a very regular life, and never ſtir 
out of their limits, as ſome others are permitted to do. 
Theſe are only allowed, on holidays, to walk on the 


terraces round their gardens, which are raiſed to a con- 
venient height for them to enjoy the proſpect of the 


adjacent plain. 

Of the monaſtery, church of Jeruſalem, &c. a late 
traveller gives the following account: “ The church, 
biſhops, prieſts honſes, &c. are all encloſed with 
high brick walls; the wall, forming one fide of the 
biſhop's palace, is built on a beautiful detached hill; 
having on the eaſt, north, and welt, the fineſt lawns in 
the world, through which glides a noble river. In the 
plain, upon the banks of the river, ſtands the builder's 
romantic houſe, all built of ſtone. It 1s quite alone, 
three ſtories in height, in every one of which are four 
rooms, except the ground ſtory, where are his kitchen, 
{tore-room, and a room for his attendants. The area 
of each of theſe rooms is but about eight, or at molt 
but nine, feet ſquare. In every one is a finall ſtove, 


His beditead is of ſtone, as are his bed and pillow ; his 


chairs are of the ſame materials. Every ſtory of his 
houſe 1s vaulted ; and it 1s flat on the roof, for the con- 
veniency of taking a view of the country. It has but 
one entry, and every room receives light from one 
window of the leaſt ſize. The builder was a hermit, 
and a religious devotee. The hoſpital is not large, but 
well provided with every neceffary but medicine, 
prayers being (in their opinion) ſufficient to cure all 
At the welt 
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end of the church is a moſt capacious cupola. The 


dome is very magnificent and high, with a gallery 
which ſurrounds it near the top. The windows are 
large, and it is well lighted. The walls are all hung 
wund with various pictures of the ſaints, very richly 
adorned with ſilver, gold, pearls, and precious ſtones ; 
and the altar is very grand, and adorned with various 
pieces of curious workmanſhip. 

The late czar Peter I. founded here three colleges, 
which he took care to fill up with men well verſed in 
arts and ſciences, and all kinds of literature, for the 
-poliſting of the next generation. -The firſt is for 
humanity, rhetoric, and philoſophy; the ſecond for 
mathematics; and the third for navigation, aſtronomy, 


and other ſciences ſubſervient to them. In all theſe, 


youth are kept under ſtrict diſcipline, and have, at the 
ſame time, all due encouragement to excel in their 
reſpeRive ſtudies. To thele the ſame prince added a 
diſpenſary, awhich is not only one of the fineſt ſtruc- 
tures in Moſcow, but cne of the belt furniſhed with 
all ſorts of medicines, dru s, &c. in Europe. It is 
put under the care of ſome 8 who are allowed 
the beſt maſters in that art, though the moſt ſlovenly 
in their compoſitions, never ſtudying to pleaſe the eye 
or taſte in their preſcriptions, as we do in England, 
but nauſeate their patients by the inelegance of their 
drugs, which could not poſlibly be taken by the people 
of any other country. This diſpenſary hath a yearly 
revenue df 20,000 rubles, to renew, their materia 
medica; and furnithes not only all the army, but 
likewiſe all the principal cities in the empire with 
medicines. 

We cannot omit to mention, in this place, the found- 
ling hoſpital, founded by the empreſs Catherine II. 
ſupported by voluntary contributions, well endowed, 


and conducted by very judicious regulations. It is a 


grand pile of building, and contained gooo foundlings 
ſome few years ago; but their number is, in all pro- 
bability, now much increaſed. The children are taken 
great care of, and, at the age of fourteen, have the 
liberty of chooſing any particular branch of trade; and 
for that purpoſe there are different ſpecies of manufac- 
tures eſtabliſned in the hoſpital. When they have gone 
through a certain apprenticethip, they are allowed the 
liberty of ſetting up for themſelves. A ſum of money 
is beſtowed upon each foundling ; and they are per- 
mitted to carry on trade in any part of the Ruſſian 


empire. This is a great privilege in Ruſſia, where the 


pealants are flaves, and cannot leave their villages 
without the permiſſion of their maſters. 

The courts of judicature, cuttom-houſe, and other 
offices, are generally large, and built of ſtone, and re- 
ſemble gaols, and, indeed, are ſuch in ſoine ſenſe ; 
having apartments for debtors, as well as criminals, 
who. are kept there chained up. Juſtice is, in general, 
adminiſtered with ſome ſtrictneſs and ſeverity z but the 
people here being naturally lazy, and given to drinking, 
the Whole city {warms with beggars and vagabonds, and 

2 


— 


moſtly of ſuch a ſturdy breed, th ; 
deny them alms. This makes 1 — dange 
walk the ſtreets in the night; for the 10 "Un 


En the 
, hed, 


corners, with a ſhort truncheon, or Dole ef 
hands, which the h dulgen * 
N y throw at the head; 4 tein 
with ſuch dexterity, that they ſeldom fal % — 
them down, after which they rob 01 4 F but 
and go off, Theſe diſaſters have hap Ko I an. 
quently on holidays, and eſpecially Pw þ ; 45 v 
When a perſon was found murdered the 0 of his 
body to a certain place, where it lay ex 000 to . 
tWO; and, if it was not owned, it Ka, 105 bey dire 
deep large pit, made to ſerve on all ſuch 3 | ſeized 
On the Whitſuntide holidays ſome prieſts * others 
a R 6 
to ſay mals for their ſouls. ved, e! 
Murders were formerly ſo frequent in Mosch mother 
few nights paſſed without ſome people being ſoy oſcow t 
in the ſtreets in the morning. The villains went ants ON 
parties, and flew before they robbed, This they ong pa 
lo little fear, that. they often performed it hel jumped 
perſon's own door; and the terror of theſs ruf d, and 
lo great, that none of the neighbours dared was th 
unhappy victim, for fear of being butchered the plied th 
or, at leaſt, having their houſes burnt, This and as hi 
people, who had occaſion to be in the free perſon 
night, to go in companies together, or have af about 
guard of ſervants on horſeback to attend them y would 
weapon 'uled by theſe ruffians was called 1 d give t 
which was a long ſtick, with a round knob wd, for 
end, and made heavy with iron, with which the beging 
a man dead at one ſtroke; and if any one m their 
happened to be taken, a 900d ſum of mongq des wo! 
the gang they belonged to, would general k 2 
them off. | | YA 
The highways were alſo much infelted 0 ſoon r. 
raſbonies, as they were called, which made the czar | 
dangerous travelling in any part of Ruſſia; | aud not 
had their ſpies in the towns, who informed th 7 
any perſon was to ſet out on a journey, and lets for 
were to be attended. According to this informal da, the c 
prepared themfelves for an attack, and was _ 2 | 
in ſome wood through which they were to pa 2 eur 
The writer of this account was informed 04 wi 055 
man of rank and veracity, that the czar TH | 
been attacked in his younger days, in ue! Ty F 
manner. Going upon a viſit one evenins * 80 
Z * y* : nd f the fou 
two ſervants, the one riding before, 3 1 de k 
ſtanding behind the fledge, up came 4 epric 4 
eight raibonies in it, and were juſt pos \ ty rr 
ſledge to theirs with a grappling iron, ) 1 : be red]; 
monly uſed on theſe occaſions; but the 105 "ik 
young, ſtout, and vigorous, got UP 1 1 fi bins Me 
the robbers by the hair of the head, pale * lon of 
their (ledge, and keeping his hold, b Cation bet 
reach, dragging the fellow along . _ Wourite 
reached the houſe of the nobleman fe ag the Batt; 
which he entered all in a ſweat, full held k, which 


by the hair, 
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n the ru ing. i 
7 k and trembled, ſaying, if they 
4 0 * they would not "las. meddled 


d he might be put to death 
pity ＋5 this his majelty 


' 
' | , and 
jeing put to the torture. 


g . . t 
Jon condition tha ' 
i but this he would not do, without a promiſe 


ward, which was alſo granted him; 
bop detachment of ſoldiers to the ren- 
1 his companions, and, coming to the houle, 
o them to open the door. On hearing his 
ber direQly opened it ; ſo that the ſoldiers ruſhed 
| fied not only his ſeven accomplices, but 
hers of the ſame gang, who were ſoon after 
ned, except the informer. | 

mother time the czar was attacked on his way 
"cow to Novogorod, when he was attended by 
nts only. Going from Tever he was ſtopped 
ong party of raſbonies, on which he imine- 


jumped out of his ſledge with a ſword drawn in 


id, and a cocked pilto in the other, and told 
was the czar, aſking them what they wanted; 
lied they were poor fellows, reduced to great 
and as he was their lord and maſter, he was the 
perſon to relieve them. He told them he had 
about him; to which they | anſwered, if he 
would take none from him; but deſired that 
ld give them a written order to the governor of 
rod, for what ſum he pleaſed to beltow upon 
begging that it might be ſuch as would relieve 
dm their ſtraits, I he czar then aſked them if 
des would be ſufficient z and on their ſaying 
„ he wrote an order for that ſum, payable at 
Ir which they diſpatched one of their number, 
Fy ſoon returned with the money. They then 
the czar to return to Tever, and to pledge his 
rd not to proſecute, or even inquire after 
promiling tv amend their lives, and become 
jects for the future. Inſtead of proceeding to 
da, the czar returned back to Moſcow. 
ty of Moſcow is much decayed from its 
prandeur and opulence, ſince the building of 
tterſburg, However, it is full of inhabitants : 
nds of proviſions are brought to It in great 
nd ſold very cheap ; fiſh being the only dear 
ſch is occaſioned both by the number of in- 
| the four lents, and other faſts, that are ob- 
lde Ruſſians, This cheapneſs hath ſo far 
3 of land all about the country, that 
9 an a bentty are great ſufferers by it, their 
| þ Teduced to little more than one-third of 
10 ap brought in, when the city was in 
1 * I he canal, made by the order 
ol the late Peter the Great, to open a 
hon between this metropolis and his ne: 
1 polis and his new- 
de city of Peterſburg, and, by that 
de Baltic and German Oc „6 D d 
, which hath 12 ean, is a great an 
en fume time finiſhed, at an 


he diſcovered the reſt of 


1 Gn — — — — 
Han underſtood it was the czar they | immenſe charge and labour, running between two 
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cities, which, in a direct line, ſtand near go leagues 
aſunder. It begins at Peterſburg, on the river Niewa, 
or Nieva, which empties itſelf into the gulf of Fin- 
land, and going up that river quite to the lake of 
Ladoga, croſſes it at the ſouth end, and enters into the 
Woltoff, another river, which flows thither from the 


province of Novogorod. From the capital of that 


province begins what 1s properly called the artificial 
canal, which, paſſing through the territories of Brog- 
nitz, Chreſtitz, Chilolova, 
chock, the province of Twere, and the diſtrict of 
Kiln, reaches, at length, the city of Moſcow, and en- 
riches it by the vaſt quantities of merchandize that are 
brought to and from that capital. 

There is a very conſiderable manufacture at Moſ- 
cow of various hemp fabricks, particularly fſail-cloth 
and ſheeting, which employs ſome thouſands of looms, 
and many thouſands of people. The hemp is molt of 
It Vas from the Ukraine. There are alſo great 
numbers of conſiderable merchants here, who carry on 
a very extenſive commerce with all parts of the em- 
pire; for there is water- carriage from hence to the 
Black and Caſpian Seas, and with but few interrup- 
tions to the Baltic alſo, which are circumſtances that 
make it tlie centre of a very great commerce. 

'This city is much better ſituated for the metropolis 
of the empire than Peterſburg. It is almoſt in the 
centre of the moſt cultivated parts of it; communi. 
cating, in the manner above mentioned, with the three 
inland ſeas, not at a great diſtance from the moſt im- 
portant province of the empire, the Ukraine; open to 


the ſouthern territories on the Black Sea; and, by means 


of the rivers Wolga and Don, commanding an in- 
land navigation of prodigious extent. Its vicinity alſo 
to the countries which mult always be the feat of any 
wars with the Turks, the enemies moſt to be attended 
to of all thoſe with whom the Ruſſians wage war, upon 
the whole made it infinitely a better ſituation for the 
ſeat of government than that of Peterſburg, which is 


at the very extremity of the empire, and polſeſſing few 


of theſe advantages. Founding that city, and making 
it the ſeat of foreign commerce and naval power, was 
an admirable exertion of genius; but the ſeat of 
government, in our opinion, ſhould always have been 
at Moſcow. 

It is almoſt impoſſible to make an exact eſtimate 
of the preſent dimenſions and population of Moſcow. 
Voltaire ſays, when he wrote, that it was twenty miles 
in circumference, and the inhabitants amounted to 
500,000. 

Rica, the capital of Livonia, is a very conſiderable 
city, ſtanding on a large plain on the weſtern bank of 
the river Dwina, about ſix miles above the place where 
it diſcharges itſelf into the Baltic, at the gult of Riga, 
being 120 miles to the ſouthward of Revel. This 
town was formerly poſſeſſed by the Teutonic Order, 
and the grand-maſter reſided here: it afterwards en- 
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gaged in the Hanſeatic confederacy; and for many 
years continued a free town, under the protection of 
In the ſixteenth century the 
inhabitants unanimouſly embraced the religion of Lu- 
ther, expelled the Raman Catholic clergy, and ſeized 
upon their eſtates. Since that period Riga has been 
feveral times reduced, and alternately ſubject to the 
Muſcovites, the Poles, and the Swedes. In the month 
of July 1710, it was finally taken by the Ruſſians, 
after they had reduced it to a heap. of rubbiſh, and ftill 
continues under their dominion. The city is rebuilt, 


and is more beautiful than it was before; it is farge, 


commodions, and carries on a very conhderable trade 


in corn, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, planks, furs, Ruſſian 


leather, and pot alhes. Theſe articles are exchanged 
for the commodities of more ſouthern countries. The 
harbour is guarded by the fort of Dunamander-Schans, 
built about ſix miles below the city, near the mouth 
of the river Dwina. The town is well fortified with 
walls, baſtions, a large and deep foſſe, a ſtrong caſtle 
on the river, in which the. ggyernor reſides, and a 
fortreſs oppolite to the town on the other ſide of 
the river. 


WoLoGda, ſituated on both fides of a river of the 


fame name, is a large and populous city, inhabited b 
a rich trading people. This 1s the paſs through 
which all commodities muft be conveyed to and from 
Archangel; and here are a number of magazines and 
ftores, kept by the merchants of England, Holland, 
and other nations. The city is ſurrounded with a 
ſubſtantial ſtone wall, and defended by a fortreſs ſo 


—_ 


ſtrong, that in times of danger the czars fend hither : 


their moſt valuabie effects for ſafety. Wologda ſtands 


about ſeventy-five leagues to the northward of Moſcow, | 


and is one of the molt ancient archiepiſcopal fees in all 
Ruſſia. The ſtreets are open and regular, the houſes 
well built, and the markets plentifully furniſhed with 
all kinds of merchandize. 
quarters, in. one is fold the fleſh, in another the wood, 


in the third the furs, and in the fourth the cloths. ' 


The cathedral, called Saboor, is a very noble ſtructure; 
it has five cupolas covered with tin, and ſurmounted 
with croſtes finely gilt. There are twenty churches in 
this city, built 14 and torty-three of timber; 
there are likewiſe three nunneries, in each of which is 
an elegant ſtone chapel. The river, which is broad 
and navigable, contributes greatly to the traffic of 
the city. 

NovocoRoD VEIIEI, called by the Dutch New- 
garten, is ſituated on the banks of the Wolohowa; 
it is a large, populous, and well fortified city; but the 
houſes are mean, and all built of timber, and the 
town- walls are compoſed of the fame materials. It is 
very evident from the ruins of towers, ſteeples, and 
old walls, without the circuit of the preſent city, that 
it was once much more magnificent and extenfive. It 
ſuffered greatly from the arms of the Ruſſians, Poles, 
and other nations. In the year 1477, John Baſilius 


"They are divided into four 
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Grotſden made himſelf maſter 
afterwards went there in perſon, 
from 'whence he is ſaid to hay 
many hundred waggons loaded 
precious ſtones, rich ſtuffs, 


and pillagedt 
With gold a 
and oe or 


failin 
Wanka 

uſes 
are b 


likewiſe removed the principal inhabit * 
and peopled Novogorod with Ruſſians, N22 | -p 
; ſubject to the czar of Muſcovy, its trade ani | 3 10 
| haye been greatly diminiſhed. It is hope 4 
ſee of an archbiſhop, and carries * A 

. N on a conf conflu 
trade. The cathedral, dedicated to St. Soc 
* | | Sophie $ 2 lar, 
elegant Gothic ſtructure. The ciſtle i; ſituated bk ref 
oppolite {ide of the river, and near it is the x kmerce 
copal palace, and a monaſtery dedicated to 8 | 

— of Padua. Beſides theſe there ate 

hundred churches, and ſeventy monaſteries 658 
city, which is about two leagues in circumferey 
' ARCHANGEL, by the Ruſſians called Arch have a 
ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the Diving, 4 deſcrip! 

leagues above the place where that river filz ts, cuſto 

White Sea. The city extends about two l is diy 

length, is rich, populous, and built in the | thoſe 

talte. It is a metropolitan ſee, and ſands ; for us, 
the ſixty- fourth and ſixty-fiſth degrees of no account 
tude. Archangel is indebted to the Enpli lation c 
great wealth and importance, by whom it 1 country 
covered in 1353. Richard Chancellor, maſt Mm Ocear 
of the ſhips fitted out under the command of $ d on the 

Willoughby, who had received a commiſſion Into thr, 

queſt of the north-eaſt paſſage to China, was | called 

from the Teſt of the fleet, and obliged by d ; Terr 
weather to put into the bay of St. Nichol 0! Lepoz 

White Sea. The czar Iwan Bafilowitz, ole te 

formed of his arrival, invited him to his cour woody, 

he was hoſpitably entertained, and the czarl he inhal 
the Engliſh with a' free trade in his domina the co1 
houſes of Archangel are moſtly of wood, WW +-pland 

contrived ; the fineſt edifice is a large town. h * 2 

of ſquare ſtones after the Italian manner: K 1 obſer 

into three parts; one of theſe confits of any of 1 

commodious apartments, for the accommo dent m 

N. tives; here Abound u 

merchants, ſtrangers as well as natives; “ 1. 
rmitted to reſide with their merchandize vl Lepo 
month of October, when all the foreign ſi by Ame 
for their reſpective countries to which the |, Makes 

The {treets are paved ſo extremely bal Wh ay | 

pieces of timber and rubbiſh, that it is dh * 0 

walk along them, except when they e ch: 

A = falls, a Oureſkoj 

ſmooth and equal by the ſnow that 13% - 

1d eq y ntioned 

in the winter. 1 10 8 cold 

Cazan or CAZANUM, the capital - 110 i is 8 
ſame name, ſtands in the latitude 0 1 TP ® 
fifty- four minutes, on the river Caſanka, An Plat 
F 3 l lain. It b es of 
of a ſpacious and fruitful p p the 
5 f a Ruſſian U Y ha 
populous city, the feat o chuck bk or 
| abounding with a great number 0 nice built, f 
teries, and fpires, Which afford 2 M's... Cecaſion, 
both- from the land, and from the Je 1 
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1 and down the Volga, into which 
4 about four miles below the city. 
P 1 general, as well as the ramparts and 
uſe built of wood. The caſtle, however, is 
tone walls, ſurrounded by the river, 
E comunition, ſecured by a 8 garriſon 
tn foldiers, under the command of its own 
independent of the governor of the city. 
confluence of the Caſanka and the Volga 
; 2 large commodious dock for building ſhips 
« veſſels of conſiderable burthen, to carry on 
nerce of the Volga and the Caſpian ſea. 


— — 


DSS TAN LAP LAND. 


have already preſented our readers with a 
deſcription of Lapland, as to the country, in- 
& cuſtoms, manners, &c. and have obſerved, 
i divided into three diſtinct ſovereignties, 
| thoſe of Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia; it 
for us, under the laſt article, to pive a par- 
account of that part which is diſtinguiſhed by 
lation of Ruſſian Lapland. 
country is bounded, on the north, by the 
m Ocean, on the eaſt and ſouth, by the White 
don the welt, by Daniſh Lapland. It is further 
into three parts, according to their ſituation, 
called Leporia Mouremanſkoi, or Maritime 
; Terrſko1, or Inland Leporia ; and Bella- 
di Leporia. | 
Whole territory of Leporia Mouremanſkoi is 
woody, and mountainous ; the air is extremely 
de inhabitants rude and ignorant; and, in 
the country is much like the Swediſh and 
Lapland, formerly ſpoken of. Moſt of the 
cities, and towns, ſtand on the ſeaſt-coaſts. 
ly obſervation worthy of mentioning con- 
any of them is, that there are, in ſome of 
dent monaſteries ; and that the rivers con- 
4 with fiſh, and particularly ſalmon. 
0! Leporia, or the inland part of Ruſſian 
is almoſt ſurrounded with the fea, and is the 
=_ gulf of 55 White Sea. It is no 
7 7 ren than the reſt; and the chief 
> Wariga, ſituated on the ſouth coaſt, 
alt Archanoel, 
3 0 r lies at the bottom of the 
Nele A called the White Sea, and, like 
M 3 and thinly inhabited. The 
a Lapland utuated at the very entrance into 
on the White Sea. 


ay W Ruſſian Lapland are of a middling 
W 11 we generally a flattiſh face, fallen 


prey eyes, thin beard, brown hair, 


built, traf 

N 1 . 

Kaluned by and of a yellowiſh com- 
1 


4 formidable foſſe, well ſtored with ar- 


the weather, the ſmoke of 


— 
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their habitations, and their habitual filthineſs. Their 
manner of life renders them hardy, agile, and ſupple; 


but, at the ſame time, they are much inclined to lazi- 
neſs. They have plain common ſenſe, are peaceable, 
obedient to their ſuperiors, not given to theft, not 
fickle, and cheerful in company; but miſtruſtful, 
cheats in commerce, proud of their country and con- 
ſtitution, and have ſo high a notion of it and them- 
ſelves, that, when removed from the place of their 
nativity, they ſometimes die with longing to return. 
Their women are ſhort, complaiſant, chalte, often 
well made, and extremely nervous; which is allo oh- 
ſervable among the men, though not fo frequently. It 
often happens, that a Lapland woman will faint away, 
or even fall into a fit of frenzy, on a ſpark of hre 
flying towards her, an unexpected nozle, or the ſudden 
ſight of an uncommon object, though in its own na- 
ture not in the leaſt alarming. During theſe paroxyſms 
of terror, they deal about blows with the firſt thing 
that preſents itſelf; but, on coming to themſelves, are 
utterly ignorant of all that has paſſed. This probably 
ariſes from their amazing credulity in ſupernatural 
agents, 


Notwithſtanding the introduction of Chriſtianity, the |, 


Laplanders have preſerved the manners of the Nomades, 
ſo that agriculture proſpers not much among them. 
They divide themſelves into Lapland-fiſhers, and Lap- 
land-mountaineers. The former always make their 
habitations on the brink, or in the neighbourhood of 
ſome lake, whence they draw their ſubſiſtence. The 
others ſeek their ſupport upon the mountains and their 
environs, with their rein-deer, more or leſs numerous, 
according to the ſeaſon, and are almoſt always ambu- 
latory. They are excellent and very induſtrious herdſ- 


men, and are rich, in compariſon of the Lapland- 


fiſhers. heſe laſt are alſo called Laplanders of the 
woods; becauſe in ſummer they dwell upon the borders 
of the lakes, and in winter in the foreſt; they live by 
fiſhing and hunting, and chooſe their ſituation by its 
convenience for either. They do not travel much on 
foot, as the greater part of them have ſome rcin-deer, 
and they are active and expert in the chace. The in- 
troduction of ſire- arms has almoſt entirely abolithed the 
uſe of the bow and arrow. 

The men, belides looking after their rein-deer, the 
fiſhery, and the chace, employ themſelves in the con- 
ſtruction of their canoes, which are ſmall, light, and 


wi 8 They allo make {ledges, to which they give 


the form of a canoe, harneſs for the rein-deer, all forts 
of utenſils in wood, as cups, bowls, and ſuch like, 
which are ſometimes prettily carved, and ornamented 
with bones, braſs, or horn. It is alſo the man's 
buſineſs to look after the kitchen, in whick the women 
never interfere. 

The employment of the women conſiſts in making 
nets for the fiſhery, in drying fiſh and meat, in milkin 
the rein- deer, in making cheeſe, and in tanning hides. 
They prepare the nerves of the rein-deer in ſuch a 

manner, 
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manner, as to make them ſerve as thread; and they | The women wear breeche: 

ons braſs-wire by the help of the horns of the rein- cloſe coats, in the fame = ef, foes, double 
deer pierced, inſtead of a drawing iron. They em- girdle, at which they carr rH as the men; h y bur 
broider their clothes,” which they make themſelves, | imoking tobacco . 2 5 7 the implemg Ine 0 

. 1 1 0 * & i = ; 

Nn braſs wire, ſilver, ſham gold, or wool, which ns Tile elf >» Terz embroidered er the 
they have the art of dyeing in all colours. | up a little hi at has a collar, which [1 do 
The * N | up a little ügher than that of th kh 
eſe people live in huts in the form of tents. The | they wear kerchief 1 1; e men. Bei Ing ch 
ease of -the hut is compoſed of pol i s, and little aprons, made dme 
ompoſed o _ {tuck in the | painted cloth, rings on their ff » Made d x 
ground, and bent up at top in ſuch a m ic : {Ir ungers, and e; bt, ! 
: a manner as to | to which they ſometimes hang chat 7 n w. 
compoſe a vault almoſt round. A hut is about four or | paſs two or three times ren - 
five fathom in diameter, and not much above one in often dreſſed in caps, f er the neck. I are £ 
height. They cover them according to the ſeaſon and | bans. They wear allo bs f 2 5 f 

5 the means of the poſſeſſor; ſome with briars, bark of | but all are ornamented ith . 2 hy pen 
. birch, and linen; others with turf, coarſe cloth, felt, ] wire, or at leaſt with liſt of 5 en 1 
a. cr the old ſkins of rein-deer. The door is of felt, in their opinion, make an ele ditkerent col ur e te 
1 made like two curtains, which open aſunder. A littl elegant appearance. Wo 2h 
I 1 ( * . OP a A Ute The greateſt part of the food of the L h, Th 
. place ſurrounded with ſtones is made in the middle of | the rein-deer; the chace and t] Wa 1 h 
4 the hut for the fire, over which a chain is ſuſpended to reſt. Among their pame, th ye * 1 | 
© | hang the kettle upon. Round the fire they lay boughs | uſeful, and in plent . 8 A wild fein. de " b 
5 of ſir, which they cover with ſkins, felt, and the like. | molt delicate meat r The : 2 "EY 0 x 
il | They are not able to ſtand upright in their huts, but | the ſea-dog, as well as 4 wage fp ot f [ai 
a q conſtantly fit upon their heels round the fire. At | excepting birds of prey, and a rs wood ; 
. night, they lie down quite naked; and, to ſeparate Their winter proviſions f ſiſt 1 4% e, 0 
* the apartments, they pl ight ſti en ai dus conſiſt of fleſh and (nes 0 
al ff P , y place upright Icks at ſmall | the open air, both of Which they eat raw, wi 6. Inte 
. diſtances. They cover themſelves with their clothes, ſort of dreſſing. They put a” mak 1 nd is c 
"*F or lie Joon them, and in winter they put their feet | into the ſtomachs of that Gal 1 ; le by a 
1 o a fur bag. Th N el *% 

. e cold alſo preſerves their 110 le c 
* roOV1 S, Wh e Crad 
1A Their houſehold furniture conſiſts of iron or copper | of all ſorts of ** m Legere jon: the br 
1 kettles, wooden cups very neatly cut, bowls, ſpoons, | and a kind of cranberries Which 5 10 1 their ba 
4 and ſometimes tin, or even filver baſons, to which may | in the foreſts. In the winter, \ 5 bey ber 
I be added the implements of fiſhing and hunting. That | their frozen milk, they cho ns wh k on k 
bt . : : , WIN a F 
. "NY may not be obliged to carry all theſe things with | A ſort of ſweet milk, led oY retaining mark, 
p them in their excurſions, they build in the foreſts, at | cream, is one of the greateſt dainties of 214 bd pecu] 
* _ diſtances, little huts made like pigeon-houſes, | Their common drink is water, ſometimes mi Produce 
| } and placed upon a poſt, which is the trunk of a tree | milk, and they alſo make broths and fill lay proper 
5 cut off at about the height of a fathom from the root. | brandy, which is very ſcarce with them, is ie ly poſſe 
on In theſe elevated huts they keep their goods and pro- | article of their luxury. | de fathe 
1 viſions. any they are never plundered, though they The molt conſiderable branch of their com gires hit 
3 are 1 _ : ; 12 the traffic they carry on with the Norwegath eſtoy a 
45 ey uſe no kind of linen in their dreſs. The men ] trade was f. : * de conf 
1 6 n ; ormerly carried on in the way d c 
i TEAS O'S reeches, reaching down to their ſhoes, | but coin is now more current among tlie: eyery v 
„ which are 1 of untanned ſkin, pointed, turned up balance is always in favour of the Laplande bd them 
„ Before, and. in winter, they put a little hay in them. cauſe they can furniſh more merchandize in ently 2 
Wy 1 heir doublet is made to fit their ſhape, and open at | furs, than they buy flour, oatmeal, cloth, Þ they f 
bg the beaſt. Over this they wear a cloſe coat with | hatchets, and other utenſils and hardvar and dut. 
„ _—_— ſleeves, whoſe ſkirts reach down to the knees, | Hence it is that they commonly pay their arlages 
ib and which is faſtened round them by a leather girdle, | current coin, though they might pay them ing the par 
5 ornamented with plates of tin or braſs. To this girdle | furs, if they choſe it. im Inter 
35 they tie their knives, their inſtruments for getting fire, Whenever they are inclined to eat, the hea ay mal 
J 5 {Her pipes, and the reſt of their ſmoking apparatus. | family ſpreads a mat on the ground, for the ety, 
1 Their clothes are made of fur, leather, or cloth; the | lay their meat on the bare ground. Men and m he | 

Fit clofe coat, of cloth or leather, is always bordered | ſquat round this mat, which is covered wi me proy 
* wth fur, or bindings of cloth of different colours. | and every Laplander always carries about Ml With al 
14 Their caps are edged with fur, pointed at top, and a ſpoon, oy a little cup to drink out ol. Ons on 
* the four ſeams adorned with lifts of a different colour | their portion ſeparately given them, that 0 F PrOpol 

1 ſrom that of the cap. The ſkins of rats are generally may be injured ; for they are great © | * 180 

4 125 for the borders of the caps of the Ruſſian Lap- after the meal, they 5 a ſhort prapers f. | a 
Nin J . 4 $55 if Ns, 
MY e as they have done eating, each gives the alt Mine i; 
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bury in the earth all the money they have-not 
Ee occaſion for, As well as their plate, and 
1 they think of value; nor even at the point 
3 do they declare the {pot where it is hidden, 
de that they ſhall want it in the other world. 
means, the beſt part of their property is en- 
bt, Many of their children die by the hardy 
in which they are brought up; but ſuch as 
are generally robuſt and alert, What may 
de much to the ſtrength of their cortitution is 
ing free from care, their temperance, and con- 
bxerciſe; yet, aſter all, it is very rare that any 
\ live to be far advanced in years. 
ty, among the Lapland women, is a ſort of 
b. They are generally delivered without dif- 
the huſband aſſiſts at the labour, and affords 
b the neceſſary help. 
ould often be diſtreſſed, as the inhabitants are 
ty at ſuch a diſtance from one another as to 
the aid of any woman. Their cradle, formed 
wood, is ſmall, light, and made in the ſhape 
luttle, or of a canoe pointed at two of the ex- 
. Into this the child is put, quite naked, upon 
nd is covered with a piece of fur faſtened to 
Ile by a piece of ſtring. The Laplanders ſuſ- 
ele cradles in their huts, or, if the ſeaſon per- 
the branch of a tree; but the women carry 
their backs when they go a journey. 
father preſents his new-born ſon with a female 
en which he makes ſome figure as a dif- 
mark. This mark becomes afterwards the 
0d peculiar ſignature of the new citizen; and 
produce of this female rein-deer is the un- 
F property of the child, and makes no part of 
ll polleflion. On the child's cutting its firſt 
de father, if he be rich, or in ealy circum- 
pres him a ſecond rein- deer. In general, the 
deltow an extravagant fondneſs on their chil- 
| 458 hangs ” which is, in Lapland, as 
e that theſe too indulgent 
= 3 3 55 hated by their children, 
oa A nech y them in that period of 
mould have molt to expect from their 
and duty. | 
. deen are directed by che 
A © ver 5 in this they have no other 
. ence the molt contemptible 
make a good match, if ſhe poſſeſs but 
Fat). A youn l E ; 
Wl he be 2 g man 1s not permitted to 
1 © to take and kill a rein- deer; 
: ces, they manage the contract of 
Fith all the formalit f in. - 
Mons on both ſides fre 5 0 e err 
propoſal. They 1 y rite very high 
hunks 10 he reckon foverally whatever 
Keommon Orc er to obtain his fair-one, 
Thing, Y conliits of r ein- deer, or different 


ding 
"8 is celebrated at the bride's houſe; ſhe 


Without this practice 


| 's dreſſed in the beſt manner, and appears before the 
gueſts with her head quite uncovered, which, at other 


times, is never the cuſtom with either women or 
maidens. The feaſt is a kind of meſs, to which each 
of the gueſts bring meat and drink. Their diverſion 
at weddings, and other merry-makings, is the game of 
fox and gooſe, a kind of draughts, with thirteen men, 
twelve repreſenting geeſe, and the thirteenth a fox. I hey 
wreſtle, and jump over a ſtick held horizontally, and 
are fond of giving groteſque accounts of different ad- 
ventures, They likewiſe dance and fing, or rather 
howl in diſagreeable meaſures. The new-married 
people live with the woman's relations for the firſt 
year, at the end of which they retire to a hut of their 
Own. | 

Theſe people bury their dead without coffins, in ſome 
cantons with their clothes on, in others quite naked. 
The Pagan Laplanders inter their moſt famous hunters 
near the places conſecrated to ſacrifice. Formerly 
their cuſtom was, to throw the body into the ground 
naked, and without ceremony; afterwards to ſurround 
the ſpot with ſtones, and to pile others upon it. They 
generally place a fledge with its bottom upwards upon 
the grave, and ſome eatables and pieces of furniture 
near it. The rich give ſome little refreſhment to the 
funeral attendants ; but the generality of people do not 
oblerve that cuſtom. | 

All the Swediſh and Norwegian, as well as the 
greater number of the Ruſſian Laplanders, bear the 
name of Chriſtians ; but their religion is full of fü— 
perſtition, and a compound of Chriittan and Pagan 
ceremonies, The heathens ſtill acknowledge, as their 
anceſtors heretofore did, an univerſal God. Befides 
him they admit of inferior divinities, good and bad, 
gods and goddeſſes. Theſe deities, as they imagine, 
dwell and rule in heaven, and take to themſelves at 
death ſuch as have conducted themſelves well through 
life. Other gods inhabit the air, ſuch as the ſun; and 
their celebrated Thor, who rules the thunder. They 
have other divinities, who direct the ſtorms, and ter- 
reſtrial deities, who preſide over hunting. Maderakko 
is a goddels, who, with her: three daughters, direct 


"every thing relating to women. Jabme Akko, or the 


D 1 
mother of the dead, has her abode on the furface of 


the earth, and takes care of departed fouls till the final 
decition of their doom. They have their infernal and 


malevolent gods, Who dwell in the centre of the earth, 


where they place their hell; and alſo evil damons; 
who have their habitations in the waters. They are 


afraid of fiery goblins and ſpectres, ſatyrs or dæmons 


of the woods, and malevolent fairies of the lakes. 
There is, however, a great difference in matters of 
faith; one man believes in all theſe diviniti-s, while 
another admits a larger ſtock, and ſome reduce their 
number confiderably. 

Inſtead of temples, they have 'confecrated moun— 
tains, and have lakes and rivers that are ſacred. There 
are alſo conſecrated trees, on+ which figures are carved, 
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and around them are little ſcaffoldings, for the of- 
ferings, from three to five feet high. 3 the Chriſ- 
tian Laplanders have ſo much veneration for theſe 
Places, that they never approach them without making 
ſome offering; nor will . upon any account, hunt 
or make their habitation in the neighbourhood of 
them. Here are to be ſeen miſ-ſhapen idols of wood 
and (tone, or carved out of roots of trees. The ſtone 
idols are chiefly found near lakes and rivers, and conſiſt 
of a great heap of ſtones, ſhaped and piled up in the 
While they are fiſhing in 
theſe holy waters, they are forbidden, among other 
things, to ſpeak, to have a dog with them, or to be 
aſſiſted by women. 

In cafes of ſickneſs, of unfruitful marriages, in 
times of epidemical diſeaſes among the rein- deer, and 
other teinporal adverſities, they make their offerings, 
always conſulting a magician, to which of the gods 
they ſhall ſacrifice, what offering they ſhall make, in 
what place they ſhall depoſit it, and many more par- 
ticulars. For this purpoſe, the magician makes uſe 
of his magical drum, which is a box of an oval ſhape, 
covered on one fide with a ſkin, and furniſhed on the 
other ſide with ſeveral ſtrings and pieces of iron, to 
rattie and make a noiſe. Strange figures, intended 
to repreſent the heavenly bodies, ſuch as beaſts and 
birds, are drawn on the ſkin. The forcerer puts a 
ring upon his drum, beats on it with his drum-ſtick, 


which is made of the moſſy horn of a rein-deer ; 


and, according to the figure on which the vibration 
of tne ſkin cauſes the ring to fall, he anſwers all 
queſtions concerning former or future events. At the 
fame time, he invokes the ſpirits to afliſt his drum, 
and, during this mummery, he falls into a fit, when his 
ſoul is ſuppoſed to be with the ſpirits of the air, hearing 
thcii{conve:ſe, and learning the decrees of heaven. 
Every perſon carries his offering himſelf. Previous 
to this, the votary perſorms his puritications, ties up 
all his dogs, that they may not croſs his way, and 
proceeds, without fpeaxing, towards the holy place, 
bearing the bones, or the horns, of the animal pre- 
ſcribed by the ſorcerer; and, as ſoon as he comes 
within fight of the place appointed for the offering, 
he falls down on his hands and knees, and crawls u 
to it. He then places his offering on the ſcaffold, 
and makes his prayer, continuing all the while proſ- 
trate with bis face upon the earth. This done, the 
buſineſs is over, and the votary returns home. 
It is not at all ſurpriſing that people of ſuch prin- 
ciples ſhould be fertile in viſtons, apparitions, ſuper- 
ſtitious and childiſh tales, which the Laplanders are in 
a great degree. They imagine their magician: poſſeſs 
the power of controlling the winds and the rain, of 
producing and deſtroying mlſeAs, of peak: 2 pirits, 
and a thouſand other fooleries; but the? believe, at 
the ſame time, that the thunder is ire to the 
magicians ; and hence their proverb, It it were 
not for thunder, the world would be deſtroyed by 
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NOVA Z EMBL. 1 
; uch 1 
The above name was given by the Ruſſian t horro 
new-diſcovered tract, and in their language a Zem| 
New Land. It is ſeparated from the northern to view 
Ru ſſia by the ſtreight called Veigatz, Or WVy gar large 1 
lies in north lat. zo deg. The land that forms thi bits, la 
is a promontory, . advancing ſouthward from 4 is of t 
country, which is ſuppoſed to extend itſelf n hat like 
ther north. It was long doubted, whether this| ſhort | 
joined to the continent of Greenland on the and the 
of Tartary on the eaſt, but it is now known t water all 
extenſive iſland. not fly 
This inhoſpitable region was firſt diſcoverel Ing alon 
Engliſh, anno 1553, when captain Hugh Wil ſhort w 
ſailed thither with three veſſels, and advanced! ter, and 
north cape of Finmark as far north as the 2 ben t. 
lat. where he thought he had deſcried this la ar the 
being obliged, through ſtreſs of weather, to pu h time t 
port of Lapland, he there periſhed with cold, jon the | 
his company. Captain Burroughs failed in ſe ds can e 
three years aſter, and having doubled the abg ut the fle 
tioned cape, diſcovered the ſtreight of Wygatz, en but 
the ſouth part of Nova Zembla and the nor remark, 
Samoieda. Since that time it hath been oon tc 
both by Dutch and Englith, in hopes of finding countries 
north-eaſt paſſage ; but the coldnels of the cl by the {a 
the mountains of ſnow which covered that wid ne wor 
try, prevented their making any great difcoyens Welſh, { 
Dutchmen wintered there, anno 1590, but þ b. This 
cold ſo exceſſive, that they, with great fel $ found i. 
themſclves alive till the next ſummer. They cs, uſed 
ſun from January 4 to June 24, during which! 1797p 
dark interval they had no light, but wiat h which is 
ave them from the firſt to the laſt quarteb! of Japt 
the ſhone by day as well as night. The acc n in! 
ave of it is, that ſome parts of that country BY 2 lang 
by a people of low ſtature, Who are idolaters 4 ok tl 
rous, ht 
The attempts made afterwards by Barenth _ 


tander ; by Hudſon, Wood, and F lays prov 
of little or no conſequence to the pub" 

ſtructive conſequence to themſelves. 
made ſome remarks, which gave bim fes | 
there was a paſſage between this count 
Greenland. Nova Zembla he 2 
forlorn ſpot in all the world, the greate my 
laid under ſnow and iee; and that 1 

neither of theſe, nothing preſents 15 * 
diſmal quagmires, covered with mo 15 4 
and . flowers. Upon digging o 


| the ice a5 MFR 
into the earth, they found ' be to ate 


grou 


10 penguin 


ter there in caves dug under 


vr, 


untries th 
oner on t 
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e ice and ſnow is obſerved to melt 
he ſea · coaſts than in the inland parts, 
lt proves the reverle ; and the ſea, which beats 
mountains of it of a prodigious height, hath ſo 
td it, that it ſeems to hang in the air, and dif- 
nh monſtrous chaſms, as cannot be beheld 
. 
i. ſo far as our author had an oppor- 
© view it, breeds ſome ſorts of wild creatures, 
large white bears, foxes, ſome ſmall creatures 
its, larger than rats, large penguins, &c. The 
of the ſize of a gooſe, and the feathers are 
Lt like hairs, and of an aſh colour, The wings 
ſhort in proportion to the body; the bill is 
and the legs are of a bright 2 They keep 
water all the day, where they feed upon fiſh, As 
not fly, they cannot ſhun their enemies, except 
ing along, which they do pretty well by the help 
ſhort wings, However, this bird is active upon 
ter, and ſeems to be very ſkilful in catching its 
When the ſun degins to ſet, they retire to the 
ar the ſea, where they continue till morning, 
h time they are eaſily taken, They build their 
jon the rocks, on the craggy points, to which 
xd can get up very eaſily. Their eggs are very 
ut the fleth has a diſagreeable fiſhy taſte, and is 
yen but in caſes of great neceſſity. It is wor- 
remark, that the bird penguin, which is not 
mon to theſe northern parts, but likewiſe in 
countries of North America, is every where 
dy the fame name, with little or no variation; 
the word penguin, in the Celtic, and in our 
Welſh, ſignifies a white head, as that bird atu- 
in. This, together with ſome great affinity 
found in many of the radical words and pro- 
s uſed by thoſe diſtant regions, confirms a 
Conjecture of the authors of the Univerſal 
which is, that the deſcendents of Gomer, the 
þ of Japhct, were not only the firſt peoplers of 
eyen in its remoteſt parts, but have preſerved 
ent language more than any other nation we 
except the Chineſe. | 
_ of this country has been ſince 
8 we by a ſquat, ſwarthy ſort of people, 
7 _ cves with ſeal-ſkins, or with the {kin 
e with the feathers outward. They 
; 4 3 or fiſh they catch; they worthip 
| 1 and have ſome little wooden idols, 
pe, but monſtrouſly carved, or rather 


Y of romantic tales, 
g deen publiſhed by many of the Dutch 


fieber wich the ridiculous relations 
1 john er and the improbable 
Aire, Written by * cle 85 Sir Ri e 
Ipubliſheg i 10 e ce ebrated Sir Richard 

the Tatler, as if from a manu- 


Mandeville. The ſcene being founded 


and manifeſt abſurdi- 
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in Nova Zembla, the humour being admirable, and 


the ſatire pointed againſt all travellers and voyagers 
who attempt to impoſe upon the public, we ſhall make 
an extract from it without further apology. | 
Sir John Mandeville is ſuppoſed to be the narrator, 
and to relate as follows: © We were ſeparated by a 
ſtorm, in the latitude of 73, inſomuch that only the 
ſhip in which J failed, with a Dutch and French veſ- 
ſel, got ſafe into a creek of Nova Zembla. We landed 
in order to refit our veſſels, and ſtore ourſelves with 
proviſions. The crew of each veſſel made themſelves a 
cabin of turf and wood at ſome diſtance from each 
other, to fence themſelves againſt the inclemencies of 
the weather, which was ſevere beyond imagination. 
We ſoon obſerved, that, in talking to one another, we 
loſt ſeveral of our words, and could not hear one ano- 
tner at above two yards diſtance, and that too when 
we fat very near the fire. After much perplexity, I 
found that our words froze in the air, before they could 
reach the ears of the perſon to whom they were fpoken. 


I was ſoon confirmed in the conjecture, when, upon 


the increaſe of the cold, the whole company grew 
dumb, or rather deaf; for every man was lenlible, as 
we afterwards found, that he ſpoke as well as ever ; but 
the ſounds no ſooner took air, than they were condenſed 
and loſt. It was now a miſerable ſpeCtacle, to ſee us 
gaping and nodding at one another, every man talking, 
and no man heard. One might obſerve a ſeaman that 
could hail a ſhip at a league's diſtance, beckoning with 
his hand, ſtraining with his lungs, and tearing his 
throat, but all in vain. | 

„% We continued here three weeks in this diſmal 
plight. At length, upon a turn of wind, the air about 
us began to thaw. Our cabin was immediately filled 
with a dry clattering ſound, which I afterwards found 
to be the crackling of conſonants that broke above our 
heads, and were often mixed with a gentle hifling, 
which I imputed to the letter & that occurs fo frequently 
in the Engliſh tongue. I ſoon after felt a breeze of 
whiſpers ruſhing by my ear; for thoſe being of a ſoft 
and gentle ſubſtance, immediately liquited in the warm 
wind that blew acroſs our cabin. Theſe were ſoon 
followed by ſyllables and ſhort words, and at length 
by entire ſentences, that melted ſooner or later, as they 


were more or leſs congealed; ſo that we now heard 


every thing that had been ſpoken during the whole 
three weeks that we had been filent, if I may uſe that 
expreſſion. It was now very early in the morning, and 
yet, to my ſurpriſe, I heard ſomebody ſay, “ Sir John, 
it is midnight, and time for the ſhip's crew to go to 
bed.” This I knew to be the pilot's voice; and, upon 
recollecting myſeif, I concluded, that he had ſpoken 
theſe words to me ſome days before, though I could 
not hear them till the preſent thaw. My reader will 
ealily imagine how the whole crew was amazed, to 
hear every man talking, and lee no man open his 
mouth. In the midſt of this great ſurpriſe we were all 
in, we heard a volley of oaths and curies, lalting for a 
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. __ Avery DOE Youre, which I | and their merchants, belides-what theſe 1; e! jay al 
g EW. ged to the boatſwain, who was a very cho- | contain, are pretty well acquan 1 
0 lexic fellow, and had taken his « Types Arp quainted with the h "8 
by *, taken his opportunity of curſing | their own people, that of the circum; ; from 
* and {wearing at me, when he thought I could not hear | with the antiquities of each r "a 4 
: him; for I had ſeveral times given him the ſtrappado | defirous of making a progreſs in den Fan | ny 
+ on that account, which I did not fail to repeat for theſe | ſelves into the ſchools of Bula 9h * 4 1 
* | his pious ſoliloquies when I got him on ſhipboard. complete than the reſt. n meg ine 
4 60 I muſt not omit the names of ſeveral beauties in In Kaſan, Orenburg, and oth 1 
| Wapping, which we heard every now-and-then in the | ,Tartar citizens carry on comm 1 ie in 
. midit of a long ſigh that accompanied them, as Dear trades, and have ſome f 3s _ he 
0 Kate! Pretty Mrs. Peggy! W. EIT HER manufactories. Their el 
1 b Tretty eggy! When thall I ſee my Sue | of dealing is chiefly by way of barter: cn xr, cor 
4 again? This betrayed ſeveral amours which had been | ſeen among them, and they have no bill 5 , its, bu 
1 concealed till that time, and furniſhed us with a great | They are not in general ver mia | and 
F deal of mirth in our return to England, means of many partners and Haves. Bur! 
"84 When this confuſion of voices was pretty well | great deal of buſineſs, which is el and re! 
1 over, though I was afraid to offer at ſpeaking, as fear- | by their parſimonious method of living, At K; th of R 
i ing I ſhould not be heard, I purpoſed a vilit to the | prepare for ſale what the Engliſh call Moroceol edited | 
5 Dutch cabin, which lay about a mile further up in the The villages inhabited by the Kaſan Tana e people 
5 country. My crew were extremely rejoiced to find | prehend from 10 to 100 farms. Theſe ills F faxes | 
q they had again recovered their hearing, though every | at firſt compoſed of troops of wandering * to the fr 
J b 5 ye 18 his voice with the ſame apprehenſions that | but being more cloſely united by ſucceſſive pop Paſkirs, 
1 — they were under the neceſſity of cultivating M 52 
Y : « And, try'd his tongue, his ſilence ſoftly broke.“ ana erecting fixed habitations. They neverl _ 
* 1 1 fields fallow, for which reaſon they uſe mor NSGOIM: 
* Ne eee 5 * f mor. rom our cabin, we than the Ruſſians. They beſtow much labou bp 
uy . groanings of a bear, which at firſt ſtartled us; | cultivation of bees, and reap great profit from ſed to 1 
J ut, upon our inquiry, we were informed by ſome of | of rural oeconomy. There are tanners, ſige- it there 
1 our company that he was dead, and now lay in ſalt, | ſmiths, carpenters, taylors, and dyers, in mat Caries 
„ having been killed upon the very ſpot about a fortnight | villages. I he laborious females make thre and 
1 before, in the time of the froſt. Not far from the ſame | hemp of their own cultivation: they Ae | by the 
i | place, we were likewiſe entertained with ſome poſthu- | and make cloth from the fleece of their flocks dich acc 
1 mous ſnarls and barkings of a fox.” ' Theſe Tartars have, for the mot part, Ehce fc 
WT . | 1 moveables as are abſolutely neceſſary for com © 1 
15 a : their kitchen and table furniture conſits but Own, 
Very few of the Ruſſian Tartars are tall; but articles, which may be alſo ſaid of their uk aww 
they are for the molt part ſtraight and well-made, have |} agriculture and mechanics. I hey common pay. 
ſmall faces, freſh complexions, and a ſprighily and | four meals a day, at which their bench ſerves| Lolacks, 
agrecable air. They are haughty and jealous of their | table and chairs; for on this they place | A the 
honour, but of a very moderate capacity. They are | round the dithes, each perſon fitting on his het Wed inte 
ſober and irugal, ſkiitful at mechanical trades, and fond | the Eaſtern manner. At the begiuning anda * Made 
of neatneſs. I he Tartarian women are of a whole- | their meals they make ablutions, and ſay prajd en 
ſome complexion, rather than handſome, and of a good | moſt of the Mahometan Tartars, they are jel Non, ane 
conſtitution; from their earlieſt infancy they are ac- | both to each other and to ſtrangers: Oden icy * 
cuſtomed to labour, retirement, modeſty, and ſubmiſ- | have maintained good characters, arc held in al in 
non. The Lartars of Kaſan take great care of the | neration among them, and a grey beard an ; Ppole 
education of their children. They habituate their youth | mands reſpect. Their old men are the ad ewlelves 
to labour, ſobriety, and a ſtrict obſervance of the man- | all diſputes; preference and precedence is ana 1 
ners of their anceſtors. They are taught to read and | them, and theſe people are fond of aſking de * 0 
write, are iuſtructed in the Arabic tongue, and the Before we give an account of tic people A 9% 
principles of their religion. Every little village has its | the reſt of eaſtern and weſtern Muſcory © Ap 
chapel, ſchool, prieſt, and ſchool-maſter ; but ſome of | it may be proper to remark, that the preſel i Vere it 
the prieſts and ſchool-maſters are not much ſkilled in | of the Ruſtjan empire, in its moſt exten" mn uren. 
. ' WAL... 
che Arabic language. the deſcendents of many different pe9p* re hl - 
The beit Lartarian academies in the Ruſſian em- | prodigious tracts of country; fo that 8 8 f 4 158 
pire are thoſe of Kaſan, Tobolſki, and Aſtracan, which | that among them we find a vaſt varie 3 * 18 
ar- under the direction of the gagoons or high-prieſts.] and manners; and the great reformation 4 ich pr 
mall collections oi hiſtorical anecdotes in manuſcripts | of late years, 1 well as the diſcovenes w Y oy 
ace pretty frequently found in the huts of the boors ; render former accounts little t0 cee = 
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ſay 2 Kaſan, above deſcribed, and of thoſe 
n them, are very uniform, and may ferve 
harafleriſtic marks of all the Mahometan 'T ar- 
their neighbourhood. : 2 

inne years Ruſſian colonies have been eſtabliſhed 
> kingdom of Siberia and province of Dauria, 
ill that period were inhabited only by Tartars, 
ed in trides under diſtint governments, and 
their habitations occaſionally. Moſt of them, 
rs, conformed to the cuſtoms of the Ruſſian 
ins, built themſelves houſes, learned to till their 
| and now pay an annual tribute of furs to the 
| But there a:2 other Tartars who ſtil] live in 
nd refuſe to acknowledge obedience to the 
of Rufſia, Both ſides of the river Wolga 
Lhited by the Zeremiſſes and Morduars, an in- 
e people, who employ themſelves in agriculture, 
taxes like the other ſubjects of Ruſha. From 
tothe frontiers of Siberia, the country is peopled 
Baſkirs, a powerful nation, who have had ſome 
ks granted them by the Ruſſians, of -which they 
tenacious. Kaſan and Aſtracan were origi— 
ndoms belonging to the Tartars, and ſtill 
a great number of thoſe people; but they are 
red to reſide in the cities which the Ruſſians 
lt there. A large tract of land extending from 
ndaries belonging to the Baſkirs as tar as 
d, and the frontiers of the Uſbecks, is fre- 
| by the wandering Kalmucks, who live in 


Ence for themſelves and cattle, they remove 
ure, Theſe people receive annual preſents 
crown, of cloth, money, and arms, in return 
they are obliged to ſerve in the Ruſſian army 
pay. 
Coſſacks, who have lately made ſo conſiderable 
in the military tranſactions of Europe, are 
lcd into three tribes, known by the places 
made the firſt ſettlements; though all of 
nation ſpeak the ſame language, profeſs the 
Con, and live under the ſame form of govern- 
iy were originally Polith peaſants, who, 
med into a militia, were poſted in the Uk- 


* oppreſſed by their own lords, they 
4 3 them. In the firſt engage- 
* 3 and ſeveral of them tied to 
1 8 Tanais, at that time entirely 
| Bag 5 ray eſtabliſhed a colony. In 
nt 3 ned by a conſiderable number of 
1 Wie? 25 ſoon aſter attacked and reduced 
;n 4 e MM 8 the approach of the Turkich 
Dales pin that place, having firſt 
„beit next ſtep was, to patthem- 
-, Protection of the Ruſſians, and built a 


Ach th IJ» n . 
x 1 cl called Circaſky, on an iſland in the 


temen! extended itſelf with ſurpriſing 
i | 


dich according to the ſeaſon, or for convenience 


þ Oppule the incurſions of the Tartars; but | 


obſerve, that the mien and character of | rapidity ; thitty-nine towns, ſituated on both ſides the 


river, from Rybna to Aſoph, being built, and peopled 
by them, in a few years. They enjoy their own laws 
and cuſtoms, being exempt from tribute ; neither do 
they furniſh recruits, but, when ſummoned by the czar, 
are obliged to appear in arms at their own expence. 
Though their country is fruitful, they ſo very little 
corn, ſubſiſting chiefly on fleſh, fiſh, and fruits; aud 
their wealth conſiſts in cattle, horſes, camels, and dro- 
medaries. They ſurpaſs the Ruſſians in the neatneſs 
of their dreſs and houſes, proſeſs the Greck relivion, 
and delight in war. Their number is far from being 
ſo conſiderable as formerly; for, in the reign of Peter 
the Great, thinking themſelves oppreſſed, they revolt— 
ed, and were not without the utmoſt difficulty reduced 
again to obedience. In the conteſt many of their 
towns were burned, and the inhabitants mallacred with- 
out diſtinction of ag: or ſex. 

The internal government of the Coſſacks is military 
and democratic. The captains and officers of the 
nation chooſe a chief, termed Hetman, who always 
relides at Circaſka, and holds his authority during ic; 
but he muſt firſt be confirmed by the czar. His power 
extends over the other towns of the nation, each of 
which is formed into a commonwealth, governed by 
its own hetman, who is choſen annually, and is ac- 
countable to the chief hetman, at Circaſka. 

The Coffacks of the Ukraine are much more nu- 
merous than the Don Collacks, and enjoy an extent 
of land for ſeveral hundred miles, between the rivers 
Nieper and Don. They did not revolt from the Poles 
till the year 1654; but at preſent their country 1s 
populous and well cultivated, abounding with fortified 
towns, and Jarge villages neatly built of wood. This 
tribe likewiſe complained that their liberties were 
encroached upon in the reign of the czar Peter, and 
he being at that time engaged in war with Charles XII. 
they, together with their hetman Mazeppa, joined that 
monarch, but with very little ſucceſs ; tor during their 
revolt their town of Bathurin was burned, aud ſix 
thouſand of the inhabitants deſtroyed. 

The third tribe of theſe people is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Zaparovian Coffacks, who, after melt 
revolt from Poland, ſettled about the falls of the river 
Nieper, or Boryſtenes. Three thouſand of thele 
joined Mazeppa, aiter he was abandoned by his own 
people, and engaged with him in the ſervice of Swe- 
den; but they were-mott of them cut to pieces. 

The Finns come originally from Asa, and very 
nearly reſemble the Laplanders, but are more civilized 
and better informed, Ley inhabit towns and villages, 
make ſome progreſs in the arts and feicnces, protets 
the tenets of Luther, and, in their conputation of 
time, uſe the Chriitian æra. Theſe people carry on 
commerce, and are employed in moſt of the common 
trades. The peaſants chiciiy attend upon agricultarc, 
hunting, and fihing. They are great eaters, making 
five. meals a day, and drink brandy. to excels, The 
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Ruſſian government has continued to them the enjoy— 
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their neighbours round about, that they have h 
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peace and good order. They are extremely ignorant, 
and entirely unacquainted with the uſe of letters or 
foures, and, like the other Finniſh nations, can only 
reckon as far as ten. A ſingular cuſtom among them 
3s, that the daughter-in-law never uncovers her face in 
the preſcnce of her father-in-law ; nor is the ſon-in- 
aw ailowed to appear beforc the mother-in-law till his 
wife has had a child. The greateſt part of them are 
1Colaters ; and one of their ſtrange notions is, that 
bears, after death, enjoy a happincſs equal to that which 
they expect for theinſelves; and are fo fixed in the 
belief of this, that whenever they kill one of theſe 
#1rimals, they {ing ſongs over him, in which they atk 
tis pardon for the injury he has received at their hands: 
they alſo hang up his tkin, to which they ſhew. many 
civilities, and addteſs with many fine compliments, in 


order to avert his vengcance from them in the world of 


{pirits. -It appears, indeed, that among all the Pacan 
nations of the north and north-eaſt, bears are in great 
eſtimation. 

The Vogouls, or Vogulizi, differ ſo much from all 


* 5 8 ( (ils 
Their country reaches from 02 deg. 90 N 


— 


| | ye Td 
are told by a late writer, that among 


ment of the privileges which they formerly had under | poſed to be of Tartaric extraction, but vil «ſelf 
the crown of Sweden; fo that they poſſeſs a conſider- | probability; ſince all the Tartars, either f j obed 

able degree of freedom. _ Kaſan, or Altracan, are all Mahometany: x bro! 

The Votiaks, or Viatkis, are deſcended from the | theſe Vogulizi are heathens, and reſemble non. 
Finns, and chiefly inhabit the province of Viatki, in the | their religion and cuſtoms, the Siberian pan that | 
government of Kalan: they were formerly under the | they are more civilized. They are rather hal o the! 
rotection of the -I artars ; but, ſince their ſubjection | middle ſtature, have generally black hair, and x Kirgu! 
to Rutlſia, have preferred the quiet and ſecurity which | beard. They are of a gay diſpoſition, hone Tart: 

agriculture affords, to the wandering life of herdſmen | rious, and acute; but flovenly and fickle, and; e huts, 
and ſhepherds. Theſe people are middle-ſized, and in | to be very paſſionate. I heir women are wel urage fc 
general red-haired : in their manners, they are honeſt, | robuſt, civil, and laborious. They are vnacg ef occ 

peaceable, and hoſpitable; but are addicted to ſuper- | with the uſe of letters, as well as ſome of ther n defer 
ſtition, and very credulous. In rural ceconomy, they | nations: they do not reckon their time hy follow h. 
are altduous, neglecung neither the culture of bees, | though they mark the months, and name the u with 
nor the chace; in the latter, they uſe indifferently the | the various revolutions of nature which they of ho 
bow or fire-arms, Many of them employ their leiſure J in their foreſts. them | 
hours in making all ſorts of turnery, ſuch as cups, They acknowledge a Supreme Being, the are vel 

| ſpoons, and ſhuttles ; and others varniſh all kinds of | and preſerver of all things; and facrifice to bon they 
1 bowls and cups. The women ſpend their time in | a year, at the end of ſummer, in one of the of g00. 
+ ſewing, making linen, coarle cloths, and ornaments of | foreſts, ſome of the beſt cattle they are m puiſtans 
; embroidery. Some of the Votiaks are Chriſtians, but | one of each fort ; but can give no reaſon for Jes are ir 
1: a great part of them are heathens and idolaters ; though doing, but that their fathers did ſo before the coration 
Fl even theſe believe the doctrine of a future ſtate of believe a future life of rewards and punilhme that of 
10 rewards and puniſhments. Their town has little or | will not bear being told that there are any eh ir 
5 nothing in it worth notice, except its being a biſhop's J malevolent ſpirits, alleging, that they have no! and are 
+ de, and having a ſtout caſtle to defend it againſt the | among them of any ſuch. They go drella at accom 
| 9 incurſions of the Scheremille Tartars that infeſt thoſe | like the Ruſſian peaſants, and bury the dead Fof huts 
4 arts. beſt clothes, together with ſome money. Al their v 
The Oſtiocs are one of the moſt numerous nations | little corn comes to perfection in their cout ters, an 

in Siberia, and are likewiſe ſprung from the Finns. | live chiefly upon the milk of their cattle, and chi 

Before they were ſubjected to Rullia, they were go- | game as they kill. They marry as many wi * 1 

verned by their own princes, whoſe deſcendents are ſlill | can maintain, which they buy of their pa dilpofiti 

reputed noble. Theſe people divide themſelves into | they are very ſcrupulous of marrying wituln i N; 

different ſtocks or tribes, and chooſe their chiefs from | bidden degrees of conſanguinity. F . val 

;mong the progeny of their ancient rulers, Theſe They have neither cities or towns, but Vl 3 

ſupetintend the payment of the taxes, and preſerve | up of huts, of a conic figure, with a hen = 

J 1 


: | 
middle, and a hole at the top, to let the r 
which hole, however, they cover with a til 
iece of ice, to let ſome light into the 
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ſoon as their fuel is burnt to a coal. When 1 >a | 
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4 
is near the end of her pregnancy, ſhe 18 9 
into a private hut reared on E. for 
live in it feparate from her hu and, and a 
nial intercourſe. 'Ihe men g0 a hou 
fallow deer, and other game : they live ins 
Rutlian government, and pay their „„ 
furs, which are ſent into the public repo * 
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63 deg. of north latitude. "= 
The Schouvaches, or Tichouwaſches 
banks of the Wolga, in the 2 
Orenburg, and Niſchnei-Noxogefee, n 
never dwell in towns, but aſſemble in | 
and chooſe the foreſts for their habitat, 
marriage ceremonies is, that on the 


bride is obliged to pull off her huſban 
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nell; and it is the duty of the wife to pay 


regience to his orders: by this cuſtom, many 
l heols are prevented, and family quarrels very 
. They are very fond of hunting, and pro- 


g the bow. 3 
Kirewiſians in their air and deportment, reſem- 


Tartars of Kaſan, They dwell always in 
huts, wandering about their deſerts in ſearch 
unge for their locks and herds, which conſtitute 
bet occupation. In ſummer, they traverſe the 
\ deſerts, and the ſouthern parts in winter. 
low hunting and fiſhing, but are entirely unac- 
with agriculture. Their {tock of cattle, which 
ok horſes, camels, cows, goats, and ſheep, 
them both with food and raiment. Their 
are very ſerviceable to them, as in all their 
bon they carry their huts and furniture, to the 
of 990 pounds. With reſpect to their perſons, 
wilizns have a ſharp but not a fierce look, and 
es are {maller than thoſe of the Kaſan Tartars. 
coration of their horſes takes up almoſt as much 
that of their perſons. The great and wealthy 
ealy in the ſame manner as the reſt of the 
and are diſtinguiſhed only by the numerous 
a accompanies them in the cavalcades, and the 


their wives, children, and flaves. They are 
aters, and ſmoke tobacco to exceſs. Men, 
and children all ſmoke and take ſnuff: they 
e latter in little horns faſtened to their girdles, 
blpoſitions, they are affable and high-ſpirited, 
e good natural ſenſe; but are voluptuous, and 
their eaſe, | 

Tungulians are a more numerous people than 
| 109abit Siberia. They are of a middle ſize, 
lee, and have an agreeable aſpect. Their ſight 
Wing are amazingly acute and delicate; but 
ling and fecling arc greatly inferior to ours. 
We excellent capacities, learn toreign languages 
ge, are alert on hor{chack, good hunters, and 
bs 71 the bow. They are acquainted with al- 
3 and ſtone they have met with in the 
* lravels, and can even deſcribe a ſpace 
= miles by the ſhape and form of 
. my have noticed, and can teach 
f Ida ame courle by ſuch deſcriptions. 
7 ph Sa ras of the game by the com- 
"hy 87 5 07 Mols they have paſſed over. 

nn tribe, inhabiting a 
3 wa - between the rivers Don and 
* nit _ he moſt part raw-boned and 
be, thi 10 jellowiſh-brown complexions, 
We 7 Pe, a {mall noſe, and ſhort chin. 
k aped like the men, have a whole- 


alte and , 
red in their 
b and indug faces, and are lively, 


is maſter of the houſe ; he orders every 


N that purpoſe ſcrew-barrel muſkets, which they. 


F of huts which ſurround their quarters, inha- 


ultrious. The ſole Profeſſion among 
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them is the breeding of cattle; they purſue hunting as 
an amuſement ; five in tents, or yourts of felt, which 
they call gar, and the Ruſlians &/3izta, and in many 
reſpects reſemble Kirguiſians. Their clothing is after the 
ealtern manner, and they dreſs their heads exactly like 
the Chineſe: ſome of their women wear a large golden 
ring in their noſtrils. They are great eaters, but can 
endure want for a long time without complaint. Their 
principal food is animals tame and wild, and even theis 
chiefs will feed upon cattle that have died of age or 
diſtempers, though it ſtink ever fo much; ſo that the 
fieſh market in every herd hath the appearance and 
ſcent of a lay-itall of carrion : they eat likewiſe the 
roots and plants which grow in the deſerts. Both 
ſexes ſmoke continually. As their courſes are regu- 
lated by neceſſity, they keep to the north in the ſum- 


mer, and to the ſouthern deſerts in the winter. They 


fleep upon felt or carpeting, and cover thenifelves with 
the ſame. They are characterized as a rough kind 
of people, but are lefs baſe and diſſolute than they are 
repreſented to be. Their attachment to their chiefs 
or maſters is very great; but their active ſpirit, together 
with their improvidence and careleſſneſs, render them 
thieviſh and dirty. In their robberies, they prefer ſtra- 
tagem to violence, and are feldom known to commit 
murder, from their belief in the noQurnal wandering 
of dead men's ſpirits. Their code is very favourable 
to fernales, to whom they never impute any crime. A 
rape and adultery is puniſhed with a mulct of nine 
herd of cattle. They affect to 
religion, but know very little of its principles. They 
are ſuperſtitions about good and bad days; and have 
written laws which are founded on reaſon, cuſtom, 
and the will of the prince. Their ſpeech is a mon- 
orel cialect with many Tartarian words ; but their 
religious books are in the Tangut or Jibotan. 

The Kamtſchadales live in villages conſiſting of a 
few {mall houſes, and ſituated in general near ſome river. 
When a village becomes too populous, they ſeparate, 
and form another. They have a lively imagination, a 
itrong memory, and a great genius for imitation. Be- 
fore they were prevailed upon to embrace the Chriſtian 
religion, they believed the mortality of the ſoul: they 
are, however, ſuperſtitious to. extravagance, and ex- 
tremely ſingular and capricious in the different enjoy- 
ments of life, particularly their convivial entertain— 
ments. Their chief employments are hunting and 
fiſhing; they are very expert at the latter, and well 
acquainted with the proper ſeaſons for it: their nets 
are made of the ſtamma of nettles. The chace fur- 
niſhes them with ſables, foxes, and other game. When 
they are not engaged in hunting and fiſhing, they 
ſometimes employ themſelves in building huts, form- 
ing wooden utenfils, cutting wood for fuel and building, 
and making buws and arrows. They paſs much of 
their time in abſolute idleneſs. Poverty gives them 
no concern ; and, as they are naturally extremely 
indolent, nothing but the calls of hunger can drive 

them 


profeſs the Chineſe 
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them to the chace. They eat and drink a great deal; 
but as what they eat is always cold, their teeth are very 
fine. Dogs are their only domeſtic animals; and they 
put a high value upon them. Some of them travel 


in ſmall carriages drawn by dogs; and a complete 
Kamiſchadalian equipage, dogs, harneſs, and all, coſts 


in that country 41. 10s. or near 20 rubles. Kamil- 
chatka is now conſidered as the molt horrid place 
of exile in the vaſt empire of Ruſſia, and here ſome 
of the greateſt criminals are ſent. | 

In this wide and forlorn region, that was ſo long 
unknown to Europe, ſome new mines have been lately 
diſcovered, which, upon their firſt opening, have yielded 
45,000 pounds of fine ſilver, and which is ſaid to have 
been obtained with little difficulty or expence. The 
manners of the Siberians were formerly fo barbarous, 
that Peter the Great thought he could not inflict a 
ſeverer puniſhment upon his capital enemies the Swedes, 
than by banithing them to Siberia. The effect was, 
that the Swediſh officers and ſoldiers introduced uſages 
and manufactures into the country, and thereby acquired 
a comfortable living, beſides contributing in ſome de- 
gree to the civilization of the natives. 

The curioſities to be found in Ruſſia, by reaſon of 
its recent civilization, can afford no great entertain- 
ment to the reader. This country can, however, 
produce many ſtupendous monuments of the genius 
and public ſpirit of her fovereigns ; among which are 
the canals (already deſcribed) made by Peter the Great, 
for the benefit of commerce. Siberia abounds with 
old ſepulchres of an unknown nation, whole inſtru— 
ments and arms were all made of copper. In the 
muſeum at Peterſburg, there is a rhinoceros dug up 
on the banks of the- river Valuis, with the ſkin and 
hair upon it perfect. Beſides the great bell at Muſ- 
covy, of which an account is given in our deſcription 
of that city, a late writer mentions another there, 
founded in czar Boris's time, 19 feet high, 23 in 
diameter, 64 in circumference, and two in thickneſs, 
that weighed 336,000 Ib. The building of Peterſ- 
burg, and railing it on a ſudden from a few fithing 
huts to be a populous and rich city, is perhaps a 
curioſity hardly to be paralleled in the erection of the 
Egyptian pyramids, The ſame may be ſaid of the 
fortreſs of Cronſtadt, which, with the city, employed 
tor ſome years 300,000 men in laying its foundations 
and driving piles, night and day; a work which no 
monarch in Europe, Peter excepted, could have exe- 
cuted. What is more wonderful, he drew-the plans 
of all his undertakings, raiſed a formidable navy, and 
wrought with afliduity as a common labourer in all 
his amazing works. 


Ir HISTORY or RUSSIA, 


THERE is no doubt but ſome of the molt ne- 
glected parts of this country were early peopled, and 
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poſſibly much richer than at pre 


lent; 
counts we have of this northe 5 but the 


fl, Se 


e 
veloped in fable and fictitious A 3 
hardly poſſible to form a conſiſtent OY 1 cem 
on truth, before the introduction of Chris mv 
the tenth century, when Olha, x uſſan e . 
baptized at Conſtantinople, ant called Heir, . 
ample however was not generally followed alt | _ 
987, when Volodimer her grandſon bai Kine 
an alliance with Baſil, emperor of Conſtnin 44 
triarch Photius, ſo famous for his amazir q F 5 
his diſputes with the Roman church, 115 lie hy 
tunes, ſent proper perſons to baptize the Rua Fa 28 4 
and add that part of the world to his patriarchy byites Cc 

In the year 1450, John or Iwan Baſilide ed by 
of courage and intrepidity, aſcended the Ruſſan ſuits ir 
delivered his country from the yoke of the Tar Id the b 
increaſed his territories by the acquiſition of the deat 
gorod, and the city of Moſcow, He cen « f placir 
his conqueſts into Finland, which has ſo of Ruffiat 
the ſource of wars between Rutlia and Sweden Ing the 
ſaid that this emperor brought back from Maſco into Ru 
hundred cart loads of gold, ſilver, and precious le who 
but we have already obſerved that the luſtory in his 
rude times abound with hHions, light of 

John Baſilides, his grandſon, who mounted! V lu fu 
ſtan throne in 14540, purſued the ſteps of his his ſtanc 
ceſſor, and cleared his country from the incu folution 
the wandering Tartars: he ſubdued the kn no |; 
Kaſan and Aſtracan, in Alia, and annexed W ran t 
his dominions, but could nat maintain his gr | of Bor 
the ſide of Finland; his forces were always proclain 
by the regular troops of Sweden. ung Bor 

John Baſilides II. who died in 1584, left! gement. 
the one named Fedor, or Theodore, the other us, T 
trius. Fedor ſucceeded his father, and Demi widow | 
confined to a village called Uglis, with the ended D 
his mother. The rude manners of the Ruff Othern 
had not yet adopted the policy of the Turkil Wnihce 
in ſacrificing the princes of the blood to the bt himſc! 
of the throne. ; 561317 8 al the prime! kd each 0 
whoſe filter was married to Fedor, perſuaded | ſelence 
ter that he could never reign quictly ualel None do, 
tated the Mahometan court, in allaflinating } » In 4 
ther. Fedor liſtened to his advice, and ad dt el San 
diſpatched to execute his inhuman rerojution on his 
officer at his return to court declared that . a cour 

Demetrius to death, and demanded the reward Murch er 
been promiſed him for this ſanguinary ſeri ere 

. . g lldes 
Boris, inſtead of a reward, put him to _ indes, 
to ſuppreſs every pollible proof of the mint F = 

| ſome time ingly, 
reported, that Boris-Godonow, IJ 15 0 
ſoned the czar Fedor; but though he | de of 

. it did not pen tim 
ſuſpected of the crime, yet It ww * 
cending the throne. This event happer In 1 en 

About the ſame time there appeares nt . 
young man, who pretended to be pi . 5 


al 
alerting that he had eſcaped from the 0 
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al who. had ſeen him at his mother's 
m again by particular marks. He per- 
ſembled the prince; he ſhewed the croſs n 
Wamonds which had been tied about the neck 
ius. The palatine of Sandomir acknow- 
un immediately for the ſon of John Baſilides, 
the lawſul czar. The diet of Poland made a 
g inquiry into the proofs of his royal extraction, 
ding them abundantly ſuthcient, furniſhed him 
bt army to drive out the uſurper, and recover the 
b of his anceltors. | 
he mean time, however, Demetrius was treated 
Fa as an impoſtor, and even as a magician. Lhe 
Es could not believe that Demetrius, who was 
ed by the Poles, a catholic nation, : nd Who had 
Fuits in his council, could be their king. Sv 
Id the boyars queſtion his being an impoſtor, that, 
the death of the czar Boris, they made no difli- 
f placing his ſon, then only fiftcen years of age, 
Ruſtian throne. 
ug theſe tranſactions Demetrius was on bis 
into Rufia, at the head of a Poliſh army: and 
ſe who were diſſatisfied with the government, 
din his favour. A Ruthan general advancing 
ſigit of Demetrius's army, cried out, © IIe is 
If lau ful heir of the empire,“ and immcdiately 
lis ſtandard with the forces under his command. 
Toution was ſudden and complete, and Deme— 
a no longer a magician. The inhabitants of 
F ran to the palace, and dragged the mother 
| of Boris to priſon, Demetrius was unani- 
proclaimed czar; and it was given out, that 
ung Boris and his mother had killed themſelves 
ement. Probably they were put to death by 
s. This event happened in 1605. 
widow of John Balilides, mother of the real 
ded Demetrius, had been long ſince baniſhed 
Ithern parts of Rullta ; and the new czar now 
Wnihcent carriage to bring her to Moſcow. 
mel part ot the way to meet her; they 
0 each other with tranſports and tears of joy, 
wence ot a prodigious multitude of people, 
done doubted but Demetrius was the lawtul 
e he married the daughter of the 
3 5 ey ed at ſeeing a catholic 
hurch erefies 8 - foreigners, and, above 
WOndered Dem , r t e jeluits, the people no 
lie mettius as a Ruſſian, the fon of 
5 and determined to drive him from the 


Keren 
knew ahi 


ingly - 4 ; 
age Ay the midſt of the entertainments at 
O 


* e en” a boyar, whoſe name was 
Wd enters. me head of a number of con- 
Vault ' mne palace with a [word in one 
June r other, cut the Poliſh guards in 
ls. Ile . mus to priſon, and loaded him 

a ion after confronted with the 


—— —— 


dowager czarina, who had fo ſolemnly acknowledged 
him for her fon. The clergy obliged her to fiycar 
upon the croſs, and to declare whether Demetrius was 
or was not her fon. Accordingly he armed, that the 
Czar was not her child; that the real Demetrius was 
murdered in his infancy; that {he had only followed 
the example of the whole nation in acknowiedotny the 
new czar, and to be revenged for the blood of her foi 
upon a family of ailathns. Demetrius was now {aid 
to have been originally nothing more than a peaſant 
named Griſka Utropoya, who had for ſome time lived 
as a monk in a Ruthan convent. But however that 
be, Zuſki killed him with his own hand, and took his 
place on the throne in the year 1606. 

The reſt of the boyars however who had before been 
Zuſki's cqual, but now his ſubjects, could not behold 
his exaltation with patience, They aflerted that the 
late CZar was not an impoſtor, but the real Demetrius, 
and that the murderer was unworthy of the throne. 
The name of Demetrius now became dear to the 
Ruſhans; and the chancellor of the murdered czar 
declared, that he was ſo far from being dead, that he 
would foon recover of his wounds, and appear again at 
the head of his loyal ſubjects. 

Accordingly, the chancellor traverſed every part of 
Mulcovy, with a young man in a litter, whom he 
called Demetrius, and treated as a ſovereign. At the 
very name of Demetrius the people fiew to arms; 
they fought feveral battles in his favour, without ſeeing 
him; but the chancellor's party having been defeated, 
the ſecond Demetrius difappeared. The people how- 
ever were ſo fond of this name, that a third Demetrius 
ſoon aſter aroſe in Poland. This man was more for- 
tunate than the reit. He was ſupported by Sigiſmund, 
king of Poland, and laid ſiege to Moſcow, where 
Zulki reſided. The tyrant was ſhut up in his capital, 
but he had ſtill the widow of the firit Demetrius, and 
the palatine of Sandomir, her father, in his power. 
The third Demetrius demanded the princeſs his wife. 
Zuſki delivered up both the father and the daughter, 
hoping, perhaps, to fulten the king of Poland, or flat- 
tering himſelf that the palatinc's daughter would di{- 
own him. He was however miſtaken; the widow of 
the firſt, declared this third Demetrius to be her real 
huſband ; the palatine ſwore that this was his ſon-in- 
law, and the people made no doubt but it was true. 
The boyars, divided between Zuſki and the impoſtor, 
would acknowledge neither. They depoſed Zuſki, 
and hut him up in a convent, where he finiſhed his 
days; and Demetrius was aflaſſinated at a public entcr- 
tainment by a gang of Tartars, in the year 1610. 

The throne of Ruflia being thus vacant, the boyars 
offered it to prince Uladiflaus, fon to Sigiſmund, king 
of Poland. But before he had finiſhed the neceſſary 
preparations for his journey to Mofcow, a fourth 
Demetrius itarted up, and claimed the crown of Rutlia, 
This impoſtor pretended that God had conitantly pre- 
ſerved him, thongh he had been ailatinated at Uy'is 
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by the orders of the tyrant Boris, at Moſcow by the 
uſurper Zuſki, and afterwards by the Tartars. This 
{tory, however improbable, was countenanced by many 


of the people; it was conſidered as a miracle, and as, 


ſuch it was believed. The town of Pleſkou acknow- 
ledged him as czar; and there, for a few years, he 
fixed his reſidence. During this interval, the Ruſſians 
repenting they had called in the Poles, drove them 
back to their own kingdom, and Sigiſmund renounced 
all hopes of ſeeing his ſon Ladiflaus placed on the 
Ruſſian throne. In the midſt of theſe diſturbances, 
Michael Federowitz, the ſon of the patriarch Fedor 
Romanow, or Philaretes, was made czar, at the age of 


ſeventeen, by the great influence of his father. All | 


Ruſſia acknowledged him for its ſovereign, and the 
City of Pleſkou delivered up to him the fourth Deme- 
trius, who was hanged upon a gibbet. 

A fifth Demetrius however ſtill remained. He was 
the ſon of the firſt of that name, by the daughter of 
the palatine of Sandomir. His mother removed him 
from Moſcow, when ſhe went to meet the third 
Demetrius, and pretended to acknowledge him for her 
real huſband. She afterwards retired with this child 
into the country of the Coffacks ; and he was always 
conſidered, and probably really was, the grandſon of 
John Baſilides. But Michael Federowitz was no 
ſooner ſeated on the Ruſſian throne, than he obliged 
the Coſſacks to deliver up the mother and child, who 
were both drowned. 

It would hardly be expected that a ſixth Demetrius 
ſhould appear; but this was really the caſe. During 
the reign of Michael Federowitz, ſome young men- 
bathing with a Coſſack of their own age, they took 
notice of certain Ruſſian characters on his back, pricked 
with a needle; and, on a more careful examination, 
found them to be, “ Demetrius, fon to the czar 
Demetrius.“ This perſon was immediately. ſuppoſed 
to be the prince whom the czar Federowitz had cauſed 
to be drowned : a miracle had been wrought in his 
favour; and he was treated as the czar's ſon at the 
court of Uladiſlaus, in order to excite freſh diſturbances 
in Ruſſia. The untimely death of his protector, how- 
ever, blaſted all his hopes; he retired to Sweden, and 
afterwards to Holſtein. Unfortunately for him, the 


duke of Holſtein having ſent an embaſſy into Ruſſia in 


order to open a communication for a ſilk trade with 
Perſia ; but failing in the attempt, and having con- 
tracted conliderable debts at Moſcow, the duke of 
Flolſtein, in order to diſcharge theſe incumbrances, un- 
-eneroully delivered up Demetrius, who was quartered 
alive. | 

Theſe kind of impoſtures ſufficiently diſplay the 
deſpicable ſtate of ignorance in which the Ruflians 
were then immerſed. But the time was now arrived 
when that empire began to know its own power, and 
to ſupport that independence which was on the point 
of being extinguiſhed. 

It has been already obſerved, that the Ruſſians had 


3 


offered their crown to Uladiſlaus. This offer w 
x 


ried by Philaretes ; and during his 
obs” Wis ſon was raiſed to the . 1 
at the behaviour of the boyars, Sigiſmung YA 
Philaretes to priſon : but being afterwarq; = 
tor ſome Polith priſoners, he held the reins 0 4 
ment for his ſon, with great prudence and di 
If a government of this kind appears ſtran 1 
acquainted only with the legiſlative ns : 
times, the marriage of Michael, which wa: h 
thod then in uſe, will appear ſtill more une 
though practiſed for ſeveral centuries in Ruſſa 
The czar having declared his intention to x 
moſt of the celebrated beauties in his dominion 
ſent for to court, and entertained in 3 very e 
manner. The czar ſaw them often, the weddin 
was fixed, and the neceſſary preparations for the 


nity was finiſhed, before it was known on why „ Whi 
happy lot had fallen. On the morning whe him fr 
nuptial ceremony was to be performed, the 50 n per 
lady was preſented with a wedding-robe and a too | 
of magnificent jewels ; the other candidates alſo tt nd that 
valuable preſents, and were ſent to their Hb, u. 
laces of abode. The name of the lady's fathe eter, h 
pleaſed Michael was Streſehmen, and he was p lis ſuc 
ing his own little farm when the czar's chambe had al 
informed him that his daughter was placed up v abiliti 
Ruſſian throne. On the death of Michael Rom Ing the 
which happened in 1645, his fon Alexis Michael percet 
then in his ſeventeenth year, aſcended the throne port t! 
married in the ſame manner as his father, and to aſce 
the moſt amiable among the beauties pre e duri 
him. The tranquillity of his reign was dilturds ed a | 
by bloody and furious commotions and forcgh lorces e 
He recovered the Ukraine, together with dmt ae on 
and Kiow, though he was untortunate in h ol the | 
againſt the Swedes, He was not, however, ſo J the bc 
taken up with wars and military tranſactions | A 
found leiſure to draw up a code of laws, whicl, WFP on th. 
imperfect, ſufficiently proved that he had forme ITY 
per idea of legiſlation and diſtributive jultice, 3h 
tivated a polite correſpondence with molt of the . ar fc 
of Europe, introduced manufactures of {ilk al , nd 0 
into his dominions, and peopled the banks b ck 
x 01 


Volga and Kama with Lithuanian, Poliſh, and 
families taken in his wars. Before his Hime! 
ers became the ſlaves of thoſe into whoſe i 
fell; Alexis made them huſbandmen- * 
enriched his country, and many of the "i 
lowed their example. Other ſchemes 9 1 1 
tageous to his people were formed by tis oh 
but before they could be carried into cle 
put a period to his life. He diced ſu 
beginning of the year 1673. 
The death of this great prin 
to the Ruſſian empire; confuſio fi 
and the blood of innocent perſons 4" "w 
ſtreets of Moſcow. Alexis left three , 
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the ſons were Fædor or Theodore, Iwan | rejoicings that followed his eſpouſals, the Strelitzes 
ters; 1Peter; the laſt was by a ſecond marriage. | fomented a dangerous ſedition on account of ſome 
* daugſiters one only deſerves attention in | religious diſputes. The inſurrection did not however 
ö of Rufia. Her name Was Sophia, a princeſs } long continue, but ſoon after broke out with much 
70 her talents, and ſtill more for her ambition | greater violence, under the influence of a popular 
* Alexis, dreading the conſequences of nobleman, to revenge himſelf on Sophia for her ingra- 
| 


de Ruſſians, ſo prone to rebellion, without 
r upon the throne, had cauſed Theodore, his 
bn, to be acknowledged emperor ſome time 
is death. 
. took poſſeſſion of the govern- 
u the deceaſe of his father, without the leaſt 
on. He was a prince of a weak and ſickly 
but theſe infirmities had no effect upon 
ur of his mind. He formed ſeveral ſchemes 
good of his people; but the war in which he 
raged againſt the Turks, or rather the Crim 
Which continued during his whole reign, pre- 
tim from carrying them into execution. Theo- 
jon perceiving that the crown of Ruſſia was a 
500 heavy for a perſon of his weak conſtitu- 
nd that his brother Iwan, who was almolt blind 
mb, was ſtill leſs able to ſupport it, he nomi- 
eter, his ſecond brother, then only ten years of 
his ſucceſſor to the throne. 
had already given many indications of extra- 
abilities, but his youth rendered him incapable 
ing the reins of government; and the ambitious 
| perceiving her brother Theodore could not 
pport the fatigues of royalty, determined, if 
to aſcend the Ruſſian throne, at leaſt to ſway 
due during the minority of Peter. Accordingly 
ed a ſtrong party among the Strelitses, or 
ſorces of Ruſka, by bribes and promiſes, and 
ac) on the death of Theodore convened a 
gol the princeſſes of the blood, the generals of 
the boyars, the patriarch, the biſhops, and 
k principal merchants. In this aſſembly ſhe 
onthe injuſtice of appoiriting Peter ſucceſſor 
prone in, oppoſition to the natural right of his 
Ivan; that the talents of the latter for govern- 
ic far from being contemptible; and that Peter 
ung o hold the reins of government. 
{eprelencations produced the deſired effect; 
Een was raiſed by the Strelitzes: many 
* "yy thought to favour Peter, were 
3 1 ances of cruelty ſhocking to 
1 a vIcOW again experienced all the 
| arr. and contuſion. But at laſt the 
0 Tay was ſheathed, and Iwan and 
. e of Ruſſia, though Sophia 
1 and was, in every thing but 
ol the empire. Her bult was ſtruck 
Wn, the reſided in th | * 
Ua er. p | n the council, ſhe planned 
Fechtons, and her will became the 


tion, 


Ulla. 
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Was placed on the throne, he mar- 
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> ly called Soli. Ko; but during the 
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titude, who had totally negletted his intereſt, though it 
was principally to him that ſhe owed her elevation, 
He, however, thought proper to conceal his real mo- 
tives under the maſk of religion; a pretence which 
cannot fail of rouſing an ignorant bigotted people to 
the moſt flagrant acts of injuſtice and cruelty. 

Sophia, aware of the conſequences that might pro- 
bably attend this popular inſurrection, retired with her 
two brothers and the other branches of the royal family, 
to the monaſtery of the Trinity, ſituated about twelve 
leagues from Peterſburg. This monaſtery, which be- 
longs to the monks of St. Baſil, is ſurrounded with 
large ditches, and ſtrong ramparts mounted with a 
numerous artillery, In this place of ſafety Sophia 
entered into a negotiation with the leader of the rebels; 
and, under pretence of granting him his own terms, 
ſhe prevailed upon him to repair to a certain town in 
the neighbourhood in order to ſign the treaty. Deceived 
by the artifices of Sophia, the nobleman, attended by 
one of his ſons, and thirty-ſeven of the officers of the 
Strelitzes, repaired to the place, where they were all 
immediately ſeized and beheaded. This rebellion 
however convinced Sophia, that ſhe wanted power 
to ſway the ſceptre of Ruſſia conformable to her 
own will, and therefore determined to marry the 
prince Galitzin, a man of ſenſe, ſpirit, and ſome 
learning. She had already placed him at the head 
of the army, made him prime miniſter, and keeper of 
the ſeals. 

Peter, who was now in his eighteenth year, being 
alarmed at the partiality of Sophia for Galitzin, deter- 
mined to aſſert his right to the crown. Iwan and 
Sophia were at Moſcow when this reſolution was 
taken; but Peter had retired to the convent of the 
Trinity, where he declared that a conſpiracy was 
formed againſt his life. He was immediately joined 
by the Strelitzes, and many of the moſt powerful 
nobility ; upon which he marched directly for Moſ- 
cow, and Sophia, with her brother Iwan, were obliged 
to retire to the monaſtery of the Trinity. All the 
conſpirators were puniſhed with a ſeverity common in 
that country, except Galitzin, who was {tripped of 
his immenſe fortune, and baniſhed into Siberia. His 
ſentence was very curious, it was as follows: © Thou 
art commanded by the moſt clement czar to repair to 
Karga, a town under the pole, and there to continue 
the remainder of thy days. His majeſty, out of his 


extreme goodneſs, allows thee threepence per day ſor 


thy ſubliltence.”” The princeſs Sophia was confined 
to a monaſtery in Ruſlia; a puniſhment ſufficient to a 
woman of her ambition. Nor had Iwan any other 
ſhare in the government, except that of having his 

e name 
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naine in the public acts. He led a private life at Moſ- 


cow, and died in 1696. 

On Peter's acceſfion to the throne, he aſſociated 
himſelf with foreigners, and laboured afſiduouſly to 
improve his education, which had been greatly neglect- 
ed through the ambition of his ſiſter. He was, even 
from his infancy, fond of the arts, and ſhocked at 
the rude manners and ignorance of his ſubjects. His 
favourite Le Fort, a Piedmontefe, encouraged this dif- 
poſition; and at the fame time raiſed and exerciſed a 
body of 12,900 men, among whom he introduced the 


capable of oppoſing the inſolence of the Strelitzes ; 
While general Gordon, a Scotchman, difciplined the 
Czar's own regiment, conſiſting of 5000 foreigners, 
This great prince, after providing for the internal 
peace of his dominions, began his travels into foreign 
parts, as an attendant on his own ambaſſadors. His 
adventures in Holland and England are at once too 
numerous and too well known to be repeated here. 
By working as a common ſhipwright in the yards of 
Deptiord and Saardam, he completed himſelf in ſhip— 
building and navigation; and prevailed on feveral very 
ingenious men to ſettle in Ruflia, in order to introduce 
the arts into his empire. Art the fame time he pro- 
cured a great number of manufacturers from Germany 
to remove to Moſcow, and other cities, in order to 
carry on their reſpective trades, to the great advantage 
of his ſubjects. The forces diſciplined by Le Fort 
and Gordon were ſoon in a condition of cruſhing all 
inſurrections and ſeditions, and even of exterminating 
the two feeble regiments of Strehitzes. Peter, in the 
mean time, preferred men of ability only ; he paid no 
regard to nobility or fortune ; merit alone was the 
pallÞort to his favour; and poſſeſſed of merit, no man 
however poor cr depreſſed, ever applied in vain. He 
himſelf roſe gradually through every rank and ſervice 
both in the flect and army; and the many defeats he 
received from Charles XII. ſerved only to extend the 
ſphere of his ambition. After the fatal battle of Narva, 
the czar was fo far from abandoning himſelf to deſpair, 
that When advice arrived of this alarming misfortune, 
he only ſaid to his o:hicers, “ I expetted to be defeated 
by the Swedes, and thall poſſibly be again defeated ; 
but they will, in time, teach us to be conquerors.” 
He was not deceived ; the battles he loſt added expe- 
rience to his courage; and Charles, in his turn, was 
ſoon after totally defeated at Pultowa. The military 
and naval triumphs which readily ſucceeded one ano- 
ther, after that deciſive victory, are far from forming 
the chief glories of Peter's reign. His afliduous appli- 
cation to the improvement of commerce, arts, and 
ſciences, by which his people were enriched and civi- 
Iized, place him in a more diſtinguiſhed point of light; 
even among the few princes who have laboured for the 
benefit of mankind, and whoſe names will be men- 
tioned with gratitude by poſterity, Always intent on 
the civilization and happineſs of his people, and 
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knowing that the life of any perſon is t 
completing fo noble a deſign, he mani i 
Lithuanian woman, called Catherine We 
betrothed to a Swediſh ſoldier; becaut; A 
cohabitation, he found her poſſeſed of 3 Cul prion, 
of executing his plans, and aſiiſtine his wed i | to 
The wiſeſt and molt fortunate princes ae, bo her 


ini 
Wn « 


, 


not exempt from misfortunes. Peter experien Char] 
of the ſharpeſt of this kind in the unduciſy; bel | Au; 
of his ſon ; who not only married without his ol t 


duch 


parent's conſent, but was alſo guilty of dh 
war 


practices againſt his perſon and government 


tried, and condemned to death; but died i ly ru 
before his ſentence was carried into exccutign as d 
after the death of his ſon, he cauſed Catherine her 
crowned with all the pompous ceremonics uſe on the 
Grecian princes while the eaſtern empire ſubliſk bl, B 
to be recognized as his ſucceſſor, He died ont during 
of January 1725. ble not 
Catherine, who aſcended the Ruſſian throne | peopl 
death of the czar, governed that great emyir V tried, 
ſame principles on which it had been fun edi 
during her whole reign was reſpected, bath ol the 
own ſubjects and all the powers of Euros ea 
worthy ſucceſſor of Peter the Great. She ( n conne 
however, long enjoy this high dignity; for ſhe] A [ 
debt of nature in 4727, after a ſhort but gloria F the ( 
Peter II. grandſon of Peter the Great, then g na, apr 
aſcended the throne on the death of Catherine E adou 
reign, though ſhort, was attended with many * | 
revolutions ; but the moſt remarkable was ths * 
and exile of prince Menzikoff, the princip#1 3 at 
in tke two laſt reigns, and eſteemed the niche * mis 
in Europe. He was a perſon of boundicls 4 F 1 
and had formed a deſign of marrying his Caul 3 Z 
the czar. Poſſibly he might have [uccecdel "ip r 
not, by an act of inſolence, incurred the ilk * we 
the emperor, who diſgraced and banithcd GT 1 0 


Siberia. He died of the {mall-pox on tie 
of January 1730. | 
The Ruſfian ſenate, upon the death of! 
notwithſtanding the deſpotiſm of Peter and | 
ventured to ſet aſide the ſucceſſion, 3 | 
eſtabliſhed by the empreſs Catherine. 4 
the will of that princeſs, the ſon of her 66 
ter, Anne Petrowna, ducheſs of Holle, 
have been called to the throne; but he bel 
time not more than two years old, 1 * 
rudent, in order to avoid ſo we} * 
place Anne Iwanowna, ducheſs oi "i 
Ruſlian throne, contrary to all the u | 
for ſhe was the ſecond daughter of . 7 
and her eldeſt filter, the ducheſs of) : 4 
then alive. Her reign was however ; 7 
ous and glorious, j 
under limitations; cl 
and baniſhed the nobles who had wh 
her. She made choice of grave * 


OP: a — —— — — — — — ——— — — —— 
"ers, and gave the command of her army to | Swedes. Her alliance was courted by Great-Britain, 
5 erienced generals. By purſuing theſe wile | at the expence of a large ſubſidy ; but many political, 
E 7 was enabled to govern her empire with | and perhaps ſome private reaſons, determined her to 
” nd to maintain the credit of Ruſſia, with | take part with the houſe of Auſtria againſt the king of 4, 
=. reſt of Europe, in as great a degree as | Pruſſia, Her armies turned the ſcale in favour of the 9 
4 -edeceſſors. She nobly aſſiſted the em- empreſs- queen; and ſeemed to threaten deſtruction to ul. 
Charles VI. againſt the houſe of Bourbon; the | Pruſſia, which was ſaved by her critical death, on the 


05, 


| Auouſtus, the late king of Poland, on the | fifth of January 1762. 1 
of that kingdom; ſhe raiſed her favourite Biron Whereupon Peter III. grand duke of Ruſſia, and | 
tuchy of Courland 3 ſhe carried on a very ſuc- | duke of Holſtein Gottorp, aſcended the throne. This 1 
| war againſt the Turks, and, in the courle of | prince is accuſed of having obſerved no rules of pru- . 
ly wined the power of the Crim Tartars. dence or moderation, either in his public or private- 1 
i death happening in October 1740, John, | proceedings. It is certain that he mounted the throne {| 
her iter the princeſs of Mecklenburg, was | poſſeſſed of an enthuſiaſtic admiration of his Pruſſian 1 


on the Ruſſian throne; but being then only two j majeſty's virtues, and whoſe: principles he ſeemed to 
old, Biron was appointed adminiſtrator of the have adopted as rules to direct his future reign. One 
during his minority. This deſtination was diſ- | of his firſt acts of government was that of making 
e not only to the princeſs of Mecklenburg, but | peace with Pruſſia, which gave ſome uneaſineſs to the 
| people themſelves. Biron was therefore ſoon | Ruilians. But in all probability he would have ſur- 
tried, and condemned to die; but his ſentence |} mounted the effects of this, and other particulars, 
anged into baniſhment. Nor was the admini- | unpopular as they were in Ruſſia, had not he aimed at 
of the princeſs of Mecklenburg and her huſ- | reforming the church. He even ventured to cut off the 
oreceable to the Ruſſians, on account of their | beards of his clergy, which even Peter the Great had 
In connections; and ſchemes were ſoon formed | attempted in vain. He highly offended the Ruſſian "3 
ging the government. nobility by his warm attachment to the Germans. He 1 
the Great left a daughter called Elizabeth |} has alſo been accuſed of certain domeſtic infidelities, if 
na, a princeſs of diſtinguiſhed accompliſhments, | which were too provoking for a princeſs of ſpirit and 
en about thirty-eight years of age. She had | fortitude to bear; and it is even ſaid that he had formed 
court in a manner far from being ſuitable | a deſign of ſhutting his conſort up in a convent, and 
buth: and the prudence of her behaviour, | raiſing his miſtreſs, the counteſs of Woronzof, to be 
o that magnanimity with which ſhe ſup- | his partner in the throne. Whatever truth there may 
her misfortunes, had ſuch an influence on | be in theſe ſuggeſtions, it is certain that ſo ill was the 
ole nation, that ſhe had long reigned in the | czar ſerved, that the conſpiracy was become general, 
i the people, though others were inveſted with | without his receiving the leaſt notice of it; and he "A 
us ol royalty. At laſt, the whole Ruſſian | remained in perſe& ſecurity, whilit the ſenate and 8 
prnces, nobility, ſenators, ſoldiers, and even | clergy were aſſembled to paſs the ſentence of his 
Jace, teſtified ſuch an affection for her perſon, | depoſition. He was indulging himſelf in indolent 2] 
e who had ſerved her father with fidelity, and | amufements, and lulled in the molt profound fecurity, Wi 
Me rewards of their ſervices, determined | at a houſe of pleaſure called Oraniebaum, on the ſea- 1 
r and fortunes in her defence, and | ſhore, when he received news that his kingdom was 
* a on the throne of her anceſtors, or taken from him. After fome ſhort and tumultuous 
'S „ous attempt. They ſuccecded ; and deliberations, he reſolved to throw himſelf on the 
1 2 3 to the conteſt; the fun at his | compaſſion of the empreſs; and accordingly ſent letters 
nl 55 ing leſs than a priſoner in the to her, containing a renunciation of the empire, and 
* his riſing beheld her placed on the ſtipulating no other terms than leave to return to 
47 Sk 4 F his father and mother, Holſtein, and the ſatisfattion of taking with him, as 
"Hg 8 ſent to the caſtle of Riga. the companion of his retreat, the counteſs of Woron- 
nt, than 5 poſſeſſed of the reins of | zoff, and one ſingle friend. His terms were rejected, 
We wort, 5 5 played thoſe virtues which | and he was required to ſign an unconditional reſignation 
nv eld G the throne of her illuſtrious | of his crown, according to a form that was prepared 
t into all : capital puniſhments ; and | for him. After he had ſigned this abdication, which 
I till her mw and military proceedings a | was in July 1762, he gave up his ſword, and was 
e with * unknown in Ruflia. She conducted to priſon, Where in a ſhort time he died of a 
Þ, x well 48 . 5 ſettled the ſucceſſion to | diſerder called the hæmorrhoidal cholic. Thus was a 
able foundar; 1 dominions, on the | revolution of ſuch immenſe importance effected in 
ed a more a So n a word, few princes | a ſingle day, and without ſhedding a ſingle drop of 
Pb errupted career of glory than | blood; the unfortunate Emperor having enjoyed the 
completely victorious over the power, of > dana he made ſo imprudent an ute, * 
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ſix months. His conſort, without any hereditary claim, 
was immediately placed on the Ruſſian throne, and 
has ſince ſwayed the ſceptre of that vaſt empire under 
the title of Catherine II. 

This princeſs always purſued a very different conduct. 
She ſtudied the Ruſſian language, aſſiduouſly complied 
with the cuſtoms and manners which prevailed in that 
empire, and expreſſed, on all occaſions, a remarkable 
zeal for the Greek church. By this method ſhe obtained 
ſo great an influence over the minds of the Ruſſians, 
that it was no difficult taſk to bring about a revolution 
which placed her on the throne. The moſt remarkable 
domeſtic tranſaction of her reign hitherto, is the death 
of prince Iwan, ſon to the princeſs af Mecklenburgh, 
and, while in his cradle, emperor of Ruſſia. He loſt 
his life in an ill. concerted conſpiracy, formed by a few 
private officers to place him on the throne. 

Ruſſia has always conſidered the internal quiet of 
Poland as a capital object; and this induced her 
imperial majeſty to take a principal part with regard to 
the election of the preſent prince to the throne, and to 
ſecure the rights which the treaty of Oliva had given 
to the Diſſidents, or the Greek and Proteſtant ſubjects 
of Poland. This gave great umbrage to the Roman- 
Catholic Poles ; and the Ruſſian troops {till continuing 
in their country, firſt occalioned a civil war, and after- 
wards the forming of the molt dreadful confederacies, 
which have rendered Poland a ſcene of {laughter and 
devaſtation. 

The conduct of Ruſſia reſpecting Poland gave ſo 
much offence to the Ottoman court, that the grand 
ſignor ſent Obreikoff, the Ruſſian miniſter, to the prifon 
of the ſeven towers, declared war againſt Rutha, and 
marched a very numerous army to the confines of 
Ruſſia and Poland, whereupon hoſtilities ſoon com- 
mencenced between theſe rival and mighty empires. 

In the months of February and March 1769, Crim 
. Gueray, khan of the Tartars, at the head ot a great 
body of thoſe people, ſupported by 10,000 ſpahis, 
having broken the Ruſlian lines of communication, 
penetrated into the province of New Servia, Where he 
committed great ravages, burning many towns and 
villages, and carrying off ſome thouſand families cap- 
tive. In April following, the grand vizier, at the head 
of a great army, began his march from Conſtantinople, 
and proceeded towards the Danube. 

Mean time, prince Gallitzin, who commanded the 
Ruſſian army on the banks of the Nieſter, thought this 
a proper time to attempt ſomething deciſive, before the 
arrival of the great Turkiſh force in that quarter, 
Having accordingly croſſed the Nieſter with his whole 
army, he advanced to Choczim, where he encamped 
in fight of a body of go, ooo I urks, commanded by 
Cazaman Pacha, and intrenched under the cannon of 
the town. The prince, having made the neceilary 
diſpoſitions, attacked the Turks in their intrenchments 
early in the morning of the goth of April, and, not- 
withſtanding an obſtinate defence, and a dreadiul fire 


from the fortreſs, at length forced 
trenches. The Turks endeavoured to 

treat, by detaching a large body of a I 
the right wing of the Ruſſian army ; but th h 
a warm reception from the artillery, that th | 
tired in great diſorder. General Stoffel 4 
Dolgorucki were then ordered to pufte the 
at the head of eight battalions; which the h if 
tually, that they followed them into Fa | I 
Choczim, and their purſuit was at length o q 
by the paliſadoes of the fortreſs. T * 
after ſet on fire by red-hot balls; 


them from 


"1 


Ruffar 
comn 
ders. 


he town h d burn 


and a great num 


Jews and Chriſtians took refuge in the Ruſſa 5 
It might have been expected, from theſe ccl o 
Choczim would have immediately fallen intoth . 
of the Ruſſians: but this was not the caſe, fix _ 
Gallitzin thought proper to retire from the plac > deo 
repaſs the Nieſter: his reaſons were, that Choc A 
garriſoned by 18,000 men well provided with ar ward 
that ſeveral bodies of Turkiſh troops appeared 4 * 
neighbourhood ; that the country was ſo walk =. 
the army could not be ſupplied with proviſion 11 
that, not having ſufficient artillery along with hi > entir | 
choſe for the prefent to ſuſpend his deſign of be d cor - 
the place. | 8 
During theſe operations between the Ruff reak of 
Turks on the {ide of Europe, the Tartar Aſiatic amped o 
in the different intereſts of theſe powers, exten: the .o 
rage of war into another quarter of the globe, A orps, 5 
engagement was fought, on the ꝗth of May, ments wi 
the Ralmucks and thoſe Tartars that inhabit es and b 
of the Cuban, lying between the Black and thel ck, and D 
ſeas. This epgagement continued from tuo gas in 
ternoon till ſun-ſet ; when the Kalmucks, all boo of th 
ſome Ruſſian officers, with a detachment of d in this il 
and Coſſacks, and two pieces of cannon, o bnune 
complete victory, having made a great {laugite bo was . 
enemy, as the Kalmucks gave no quarter, Th achmen 
pean Tartars, on the other hand, penetrates | enemy, 
Rufſian Ukraine, on the ſide of Backmuth, or tie 
committed great ravages. bre laid t 
A very obſtinate battle was fought, on the Imy, with 
July, between a conſiderable Turkiſh army began to 
Nullians under prince Gallitzin, near Cid fince Ga) 
which the Turks were defeated, The Ruf t vori 
diately inveſted the town ; but the garriſon d ked the; 
merous, made frequent fallies, and was great)! it; Who 
ened by reinforcements from the grand Walt , nor ha 
who was now confiderably advanced on thi per) wh, 


Danube. Several actions enſued, and princes Uadrant. 
was at length obliged to retreat from be * 
and again repaſs the Nielter. The Rub 
poſed to have lot 20,000 men by the beg? * 
and che actions conſequent to it. Do 
who had the management of this war, * 
chat prudence Which it has been 2 1 
proved fatal to the deſigns of the Ru! mw 
conduct had been atterwards purſued: 9 | 


1 


9 8 


3 | : bo, 
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extremely licentious, and his caution 
We nſſries 10 that in conſequence of their 
ind the weakneſs of the counſels that pre- 
Ile Ottoman court, he at length became a ſa- 
nd Moldovani Ali Pacha, who poſſeſſed more 


hn conduft, was appointed to ſucceed him in 


wand of the army. 
Kan general Romanzow, during theſe tranſ- 


committed great devaſtations upon the Turks 
ers of Bender and Oczakow, where he plun- 
1 burnt ſeveral towns and villages, defeated a 
detachment, and carried off a great booty of 
The Tartars alſo committed great ravages in 
where they almoſt totally deſtroyed the palati- 
Brcklaw, beſides doing much miſchief in other 


> beginning of September, the Ruſſian army 
Jagain on the banks of the Nieſter, in order to 
epaſſage of that river againſt the Turks, whoſe 
my, under the command of the new vizier, 
d on the oppoſite ſhore. The two armies be- 
ſituated, on the gd of September, 8000 Turks, 
entirely of janiſſaries and ſpahis, the two moſt 
corps of the braveſt and beſt diſciplined 
horſe and foot, paſſed the river in the night, 
jreak of day attacked a body of Ruſſians who 
mped on this fide. Prince Repnin, who was 
ar the ſpot, marched immediately to the relief 
orps, and attacked the Turks at the head of 
ments with fixed bayonets. The engagement 
Jus and bloody; but at length the Turks were 
ck and purſued to the river, which they endea- 
paſs in the utmoſt diforder and confuſion ; 
© ol their number being either killed or 
In this ill-judged attempt. 
fortune was not ſufficient to convince the 
bo was raſh and obſtinate, of the danger of 
lachments acroſs a great river, in the face of 
enemy, without a communication with the 
V or the leaſt probability of ſupport. Hav- 
ve aid three bridges over the Nieſter, the 
my, without making uſe of any ſtratagem or 
began to paſs the river in the face of the 
nce Gallitzin, having perceived this motion 
= of the gth of September, 1mme- 
? 7 Sings Oops that had crolied the river 
. aer could neither chooſe 
et INS time to extend or form them- 
q 1 were. Notwithſtanding 
Won 18 1 de engagement was very ſe⸗ 
ought 1 in the morning till noon. 
* great obſtinacy ; but they were 
bliged to repaſs the 
and in the greateſt diſorder 
id the N 3 that about 60,000 
FPrince Gon, and during the time of 
bins of nee Sallltzin charged at the head 
mantry, with fixed bavonets. u 
yonets, who 
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deſtroyed the flower of the Turkiſh cavalry. The loſs 
of the Turks, in this battle, is ſaid to have amounted 
to 7000 men killed upon the ſpot, beſides wounded and 
priſoners, and a great number who were drowned. 
Though the ill conduct of the vizier had greatly con- 
tributed to this capital misfortune, yet this conſidera- 


tion did not deter him from engaging in another opera- 


tion of the ſame nature. He now laid but one bridge 
over the river, which he had the precaution to cover 
with large batteries of cannon, and prepared to pals 
over with the whole army. Accordingly, on the 17th 
of September, 8000 janiffaries, and 4000 regular ca- 
valry, the flower of the whole Ottoman army, paſſed 
over with a large train of artillery ; and the reſt of the 
army were in motion to follow, when a ſudden and ex- 
traordinary ſwell of the waters of the Nieſter carried 
away and totally deſtroyed the bridge. The Ruthians 
loſt no time in making uſe of this great and unexpected 
advantage. A molt deſperate engagement enſued, in 
which the {laughter of the Turks was prodigious. Not 
only the field of battle, but the river, over which ſome 
few hundreds of Turks made their eſcape by ſwim- 
ming, was for ſeveral miles covered with dead bodies. 
The Ruſſians took 64 pieces of cannon, and above 130 
colours and horſe-tails. The Turks immediately broke 
up their camp, and abandoned the ſtrong fortreſs of 
Choczim, with all its ſtores and numerous artillery, 
and retired tumultuouſly towards the Danube. Prince 
Gallitzin placed a garriſon of four regiments in the 
fortreſs of Choczim, and ſoon after reſigned the com- 
mand of the army to general Romanzow, and returned 
to Peterſburg, covered with laurels. The Turks 
were much exaſperated at the ill conduct of their com- 
mander ; and it was computed that they loſt 28,000 of 
their beſt and braveſt troops within little more than a 
fortnight; and that 40,020 more abandoned the army, 
and totally deferted, in the tumultuous retreat to the 
Danube. 

The war continued to be carried on ſucceſsfully by 
the Ruſſians, who over-ran the great province of Mol- 
davia; while general Elmpt took poiletton of the ca- 
pital city of Jaiſy without oppoſition: and as the Grecks 
in this province had always ſecretly favoured the Ruf- 
ſians, they now took this opportunity of their ſucceſs, 
and the abſence of the Turks, to declare themſelves 
openly. The Greek inhabitants of Moldavia, and af- 
terwards thole of Wallachia, allo acknowledged the 
empreſs of Rutha as their fovereign, and took oaths of 
fidelity to her. 

On the 18th of July 1770, general Romanzow de- 
feated a T urkith army near the Larga: the Turks are ſaid 
to have amounted to 80,0075 men, and were commanded 
by the khan of the Crinica; and, on the 2d of Augult, 
the ſame general obtained a ſtill greater victory over 
another army of the Turks, commanded by a new grand 
vizier. This army, though very numerous, was totally 
defeated ; above 7029 Turks arc faid to have been killed 


on the field of battle, and that the roads to the Danube 
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were covered with dead bodies. There fell into the 
hands of the Ruſſians ſome thouſand carriages laden 
with proviſions, 143 pieces of cannon, and a vaſt quan- 
tity of ammunition. 

The Ruſſians not only carried on the war ſucceſsfully 
againſt the Turks by land; for the empreſs ſent a conſi- 
derable fleet of men of war, Rnilian-built, into the Me- 
diterranean, to act againſt the Turks on that fide; and, 
by means of this fleet, the Ruſſians ſpread ruin and de- 
ſolation through the open iſlands of the Archipelago, 
- and the neighbouring defenceleſs coaſts of Greece and 


Alia; in which attempt they were greatly aſſiſted by the 


Engliſh. 

'The war continued for ſome time to be carried on 
between the Ruſſians and Turks, both by land and ſea, 
to the advantage of the former. Some attempts were, 
however, at length made to negotiate a peace ; but it 
was a long time before matters could be accommodated 
between theſe great contending powers; hoſtilities were 
repeated, ſuſpended, and afterwards renewed : but at 
laſt a peace was concluded, highly honourable and be- 
neficial to the Ruſſians, and by which they obtained 
the liberty of a free navigation over the Black Sea, and 
a free trade with all the ports of the Ottoman empire. 
For an ample account of the naval tranſactions during 
this war, we mult refer our readers to the concluding 
part of the hiſtory of the Turks, which cloſes the de- 
ſcription of that nation. 

The war with the Turks was not quite concluded, 
when a rebellion broke out in Ruſſia, which gave much 
alarm to the court of Peterfburg. A coſſac, whoſe 
name was Pugaiicheff, took upon him to perſonate the 
late unfortunate emperor Peter III. He appeared in 
the kingdom of Kaſan, and pretended that he made his 
eſcape through an extraordinary interpoſition of Provi- 
dence, from the murderers who were employed to aſſaſ- 
ſinate him; and that the report of his death was only a 
fiction invented by the court. He is ſaid to have greatly 
reſembled the late emperor in his perſon ; which cir- 
cumſtance induced him to engage in this enterpriſe. 
As he poſſeſſed abilities and addrefs, his followers ſoon 
became very numerous ; and he at length found him- 
felf fo powerful, and his followers being armed and 
provided with artillery, that he ſtood ſeveral engage- 
ments with able Ruſſian generals, at the head of large 
bodies of troops, and committed great ravages in the 
country: but he was at laſt totally defeated and taken 
priſoner; and, being brought to Moſcow in an iron 
cage, he was, on the 21ſt of January 1775, beheaded 
in that city. 

Notwithſtanding the very unfavourable circumſtances 
the empreſs of Ruſſia was ſubject to, on her taking poſ- 
feſſion of the government of that extenſive empire, it is on 
all ſides allowed that ſhe has, from the commencement 
of her reign, continued to govern with diſtinguiſhed re- 
putation and ability. She has endeavoured greatly to 
extend the commerce of her ſubjects; and, as far as the 
extreme deſpotiſm of the Ruſſian government would 


Tobak in Betfarabia, between prince f, 


permit, has given great encouragement to al 
the arts and ſciences. Many beneficial 11 
regulations have been made by her in I 
of her vaſt empire; one of which! 
the uſe of torture; beſides adopting 
for the reformation of priſons. 
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remarkable tranſactions of her reign, is her g near ! 

ment of an armed neutrality, for the prote2in . 
commerce of nations not at war, from any ar aſt a 
inſults from belligerent powers. In 1786, he; terrup! 
majeſty invited to it the powers not at wir: Wor 
kings of Sweden and Denmark and the Stars dd no 
accordingly acceded to it the ſame year, b that, 
In the year 1790, the flames of war again hy ſent or 
in which the Ruſſians and Danes united the d civili 
againſt the Swedes, whoſe bravery was greatly ſa are 
againſt the enemy, particularly at ſea, under e that \ 
duct of the duke of Sudermania. The king of o in this 
alſo attacked the Ruſſian fleet in the road off the wh 
the 19th of May; in this engagement the Ruf and crue 
eleven ſhips of the line and five frigates, whi 6 by th 
ſupported by the guns of the works and ſeveralh ace had 
notwithſtanding which, the Ruffians receiv the ſieg 
damage, and had it not been for a ſtorm, dun Wkiſh ar; 
the wind changed, and the Swediſh ſhips could he 22d 0 
their lower-deck guns, and many of them d ge 
keep their place in the line, the Ruſſian fleet n the Ca} 
been ruined. men. 
The Swedes alſo, in the ſame month, er that the 
Ruſſian territories, and poſſeſſed themlelves d ave rece 
ſtrong poſt called Karnankoſky, on the bord nas m 
lake Saima, where the Rullians, with 100 „ to the 
made an attempt to diſlodge them. Ihe das 905000 
ſtood their aſſault, and repulſed the Rultzrs Mrained. 
ſaid to have left near 2000 men on the held, Utrapes | 
After various ſucceſs in the courſe of thi „ and th 
contending parties ſeemed diſpoſed for peace. I at of a h 
motives which, for a ſeries of years, had rene After t. 
tavus the devoted inſtrument of France; tae: er quart. 
tives which had induced him to ſacrifce the a, 
t be ell V policy 


people in the preſent contelt, might be | | 
convert him from the enemy into ihe ally 0 
on the 14th of Auguſt 1790, therefore, 26 
was ſigned between the courts of Ruſſia * 
and was ratified in ſix days after. The k 
convention was, a general treaty of Pee! 
an alliance of the ſtricteſt nature, and an 5 
the boundaries of their reſpective territories 
main the ſame as confirmed by the age 
Nyſtadt. Thus, at the cloſe of 4 77 
empreſs had the ſatisfaction to W 
longer bounded by the courſe of the 1 x 

After ſeveral aQions between the nper 
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torious, an engagement took place, 2 
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ſan Ali, late capitan pacha, in which, 
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| alarm, obliged him to a precipi- 
with 17 AP made e maſters of 
on camp, and Haſſan was obliged to retire 
F far as Iſmail. About the ſame time, an 
| . between the van- guard of the army 
5 Potemkin and a body of Turks, at Can- 
2 Bender, in which the Ruſſians obtained the 


aſt a& of this protracted campaign, which Ns 
enupted even Dy the ſeverity 1 vga ow 
erer it might contribute to the advantage, cer. 
31 not redound to the honour, of Ruſſia; and 
© that, whatever ſteps may have been taken by 
tt or other ſovereigns of this empire to produce 
I cvilization, both the monarchs and the people 
fa are ſtill barbarians. The reader will eaſily 
> that what enſued on the taking of Iſmail is al- 
vin this reflection. The progreſs of the Ruſſians, 
the whole of the war, was indeed marked with 
bnd croelty ; but all their former executions were 
by the horror of their proceedings at Iſmail. 
ace had been fortified during the war, and, pre- 
the ſiege, had been reinforced by the flower of 
{Kiſh army. 2 

he 22d of December 1790, the town was taken 
h by general Suwarow z and it is faid that the 
I the capture did not colt the Ruflians lefs than 
men. The moſt ſhocking pait of the tranſac- 
that the garriſon {whoſe bravery merited, and 
are received from a generous foe, the higheſt 
| was maſſacred in cold blood by the mercileſs 
„ to the amount of, by their own account, up- 
i 20,000 men; and the place was given up to 
rained fury of the brutal ſoldiery. The moſt 
Uirages were perpetrated on the defencelcls in- 
and the conduct of the conquerors reſembled 
at of a horde of cannibals than of a civilized 
After this bloody ſcene, the Ruſſians went 
der quarters; the vizier retired towards Con- 
de, ard, on his return, fell a ſacrifice to the 
ly policy which has long diſgraced the Ottoman 


mpagno! 1791 opencd, on the part of Ruſſia, 
lexing of Maczin, on the 4th of April, by 
= and in a ſubſequent victory on the 
ame general, in the neighbourhoud of 
3 L utks loſt not leſs than 4000 men, 
. 1 belides many pleces of 
Wi 8 | 5 Ws arms experienced 
"ne 0 ot about 700 men, and were 
gp e 0 beſieging Brailow, 
Lol caval ws; 15,000 Turks were deicated 
e general Kutuſow. 
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The Otto- 
mans left upwards of 4000 dead upon the field of bat- 
tle, and loſt their entire camp, equipage, colours, and 
thirty pieces of cannon. The Ruſſians are ſaid to have 
lolt only 150 men killed, and between two and goa 
wounded. 

While the war was thus vigorouſly carried on, and 
the arms of the empreſs being almoſt every where ſuc- 
ceſsful, the Porte was diſpoſed to treat of peace. The 
negotiation, after being ſome time protracted, was at 
length opened on the 11th of Auguſt 1791, when peace 
was concluded between the czarina and the Porte upon 
theſe terms: that Ruſſia ſhould confine her views to the 
poſſeſſion of Oczakow, with the diſtrict extending from 
the Bog to the Nieſter, and even then providing tor the 
free navigation of the latter river. Theſe conditions, 
if we conſider the ill ſucceſs of the war, cannot be ac- 
counted very diſadvantageous to the Porte, who has Jet 
a fortreſs more uſeful for the purpoſe of annoying Ruſ- 
ſia, than for defending their own territorics ; but cer- 
tainly of conſiderable importance to Ruſſia, who, by 
this ceſſion, has ſecured to herfelf the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of the Crimea. Add to this, that peace was pro- 
bably, at this period, the more deſirable to Ruſſia, 
from an event which, while it enlarged the ſcale of 
human happineſs and liberty, certainly was calculated 
to countenance, in no {mal! degree, the unwarrantable 
uſurpations of that ambitious power. 

Catherine II. the preſent empreſs of all the Ruſſias, 
princeſs of Anhalt-Zorbſt, was born in May 1729, and 
aſcended the throne in 1762. She was married to her 
late huſband, while duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, in 1745, 
by whom ſhe has iſſue Paul Petrowitz, great duke of 
Ruſſia, born in 1754, who has been twice married, and 
has had two {91is, Alexander and Conſtantine, and a 
daughter, named Alexandrina Pawlcona, by his preſent 
ducheſs the princeſs of Wirtemburg. 
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Situaltin, Extent, Climate, Inhabitants, Animal and Jege— 
table Productions, Curisfeties, Ic. 


EFORE we proceed to the deſcription of th 
ancient kingdom of Scotland, we thall treat of the 
iſlands belonging to it, and, to avoid prolixity, com— 
prehend them under one head. They coalilt of three 


cluſters, thoſe of Shetland, Orkney, and the Hebrides | 


or Weſtern Itlcs. 
SHETLAND ISLANDS lie north-eaſt of the Orcades, 


or Orkney Iflands, between 60 and 61 deg. of north 
lat. and are part of the ſhire of Orkney. The Orcades 
lie north ot Dungſby-Head, between 59 and 60 deg. 
of north lat. divided from the continent by a tem- 
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peituous ſtreight called Pentland Frith, twenty-four miles | 


long and twelve broad. The Hebrides, or Weſtern 
Iſlands are very pumerous, and ſome of them large, 
{ituated between 55 and 39 deg. of north lat. theſe 
he ſcattered in the Deucaledonian ſea, to the north- 
welt of Scotland, 

The air of theſe iflands is ſalutary, but keen and 
piercing, except in ſummer, when it is very ſerene, 
During the months of June and July, the inhabitants 
can ſee to read at midnight; but then they are ſubject 


to a winter of eight months, in which ſeaſon they are 


involved in darkneſs, ſtorms, and fogs. In ſummer 
their ſea is covered with fiſhing-veſlels belonging to 
different nations, who reſort thither to catch herrings, 
with which their coalt abounds ; but from October to 
May, they are deprived of every communication with 
other countries; and not a fingle ſhip is ſeen on their 
coalt. The ſoil is in general rocky and ſandy, and 
conſequently barren in many places. 

Mayy of the Shetland iflands (which are forty-ſix in 
number) arc uninhabited, Mainland is the largeſt, being 
lixty miles in length, and twenty in breadth. Larwick 
is the principal town, and contains goo families; the 
whole number of families in the ifland not exceeding 
500. Skalloway is another town, where may be ſeen 
the remains of a caſtle, and it is the feat of a preſ- 
bytery. The Dutch begin at Midſummer to fiſh for 
herrings on the coaſt of this itland, and-their fiſhing— 
ſeaſon laſts ſix months. The Shetlanders derive a 
great advantage from tis fiſhery. A great traffic is 
carried on between theſe iſlanders and the people of 
Hamburg and Bremen, who take in return for brandy, 
ſpices, &c. their live ſtock, hoſe, and mittens. 

The ORRKNEY ISLANDS arc about thirty in number 
but molt of them unpeopled ; the largeit is called 
Pomona, being thirty-three miles in length, and nine 
in breadth, in ſome places. It contains nine pariſh 
churches, and has four excellent harbours. The 
cathedral of Kirkwall, the capital of, the Orkneys, 
is a hne Gothic building, dedicated to St. Magnus, 
but now converted into a pariſh church. Its roof is 
{ſupported by fourteen pillars on each fide, and its 
ſteeple, in which is a good ring of bells, by four large 
pillars. The three gates of the church are chequered 
with red and white poliſhed ſtones, emboſſed and 
elegantly flowered. 

Mor, one of the Hebrides, is twenty-four miles 
long, and in ſome places almoit as broad. It contains 
two part{h churches, and a caitle, called Duert, which 
is the chief place in the iſland. The other principal 
weltern illands are Lewis, or Harris, both which form 
one iſland, which belongs to the thire of Roſs, and is 
100 miles jn length, and thirteen or fourteen in breadth ; 
its chief town 1s Stornvay. 

SKY, belonging to the ſhire of Invernefs, is forty 
miles long, and thirty broad in ſome places; fruitful, 
and well peopled _ 

Bork, about ten miles long, and three or four 
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| 
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conform; but are much mor 


1 * . "mm 
broad, is famous for containing the caſte of Þ 
| 


which gave the title of duke to the eldelt f 
kings of Scotland; as it now does to th.” 
Wales. 'N 
RoTHSAY 1s likewiſe a royal Durgh ; and 
of Bute and Arran form the ſhire of Bute, © 
IA and JURA are part of Argyleſhire, ang 
together yo ſquare miles, but they hare in 
remarkable towns. ' 


titiOr 
NorTH ULST contains an excellent harbour Laſt 
Lochmaddy, famous for herring-filhing, | | Er 
Many other of the Hebrides iſlands are of fn the « 
portance either to the public or the Proprietors, t 5 a h 
by the very improveable fiſheries upon their cod peat, 0, 
not unlikely they may in future times be of g e Gay t 
ſequence to both. Kher 
Joxa was once famous for being the ſeata and th 
tuary of ancient learning, and the burying-pl Il toget! 
many kings of Scotland, Ircland, and Nor, nd t0 
Sr. KiLDA, or HiRT, is the remoteſt of may b 
north-welt iſlands, and very difficult of acceſs; hey are 
tains about thirty-five families. > illand 
The inhabitants of Shetland were origin notwith 
grants from Norway, to which for many ye oilatur 
paid a tribute called Schet, from whence th 0 dang 
ſettlement derived the name of Schetland. By ply fon; 
centuries ago theſe iflands were ceded to the are very 
Scotland, for a valuable conſideration, and i 
ſince been annexed to the Scottiſh crown, and, regard t. 
ifles of Orkney, form a ſhire The Shetlan ey, wh 
in general ſimple, honeſt, religions, holp!t under 
mane, and commonly live to a great age. undertake 
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poſſeſs eſtates, are of Scotch extraction, ail 
as great elegance as the gentry of that kingd 
the poorer ſort of people ſubſiſt chiefly u 
which ſupplies them with light as well as 
they make an oil of it, which they burn! 
during the continuance of their long Wine 
having no wood, they make fires of tur 
heath. Their common drink 1s butter-W 
with water and whey ; which latter, by 4 
method. of fermentation, acquires à wt 
when they barrel it for ule. 4 

The people who inhabit the leſſer 15 5 
the eggs and fleſh of ſea-fowl, the fi at 
obtain at the imminent hazard of their lies 
up the rocks to the neſts, or being lone 
them by ropes, over dreadful pA 
iſlanders, in general, enjoy an excelent 4s 
and, when attacked by any diſeaſe, 1m 


8 . e c. 
; e ſubject to th | 
phyſician, They ar } \ or ſcuff 


they cure with the cochlear) 
their ſovereign remedy for the 
ſnail-ſhells. F 1:(c 
The inhabitants of the Hebrioes #35 1 
the ſame anceflors with thoſe ' - th 
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2 a 
En general ſtrong, vigorous, and healthy. 
n are fond of tobacco 10 exceſs, and make 
in all the different ways of chewing, ſmoak- 
off They ſometimes eat fleſh, but their 
h 1 conſiſts of oatmeal, cheeſe, butter, 
Water: The better fort of peopie live very 
"= but the poor dwell in wretched cabins 
F looſe ſtones and mud, and thatched with ſiraw, 
«ons within are no other than a kind of 
aſtered with clay, and they have neither 
eit windows, nor any other chimney, than a 
the centre of the roof, immediately under 
b a hearth made of ſtone, whereon they burn 
peat, or turk, Around this hearth the family 
eday time, and lie at night, during the winter. 
farther end of the ſame houſe, the cattle are 
and the children, calves, and pigs, frequently 
| together ; for theſe people are exceedingly 
nd to this {luttiſhneſs in themſelves and habi- 
may be imputed that inveterate itch with 
key are ſo generally infeted. The attachment 
> illanders to their chieftains is remarkably 
notwithſtanding great pains have been taken 
viflature of Great-Britain to overcome con- 
ſo dangerous to government. Both ſexes are 
ply fond of dancing to their own mulic, and 
ae very expert and agile in all the exerciſes of 
regard to that remarkable mantology, or gift 
ecy, which diſtinguiſhes the inhabitants of the 
under the name of fecond fight, we fhall 
undertake to diſprove, nor can we readily 
ereality of the inſtances produced on the ſub- 
houzh the adepts in theſe viſions pretend that 
5 certain revelations, or rather preſentations, 
Wy or typically, which ſwim before their eyes, 
d events that are to happen in the compaſs 
-ſour or forty-eight hours; yet it does not 
om the belt intormation, that any two of 
ps agree as to the manner and forms of thoſe 
or that they have any fixed method for 
ig their typical appearances. The truth 
Ee thole illanders, by indulging them- 
Wy hadits, acquire viſionary ideas, and over- 
wee 111 they ane preſencd wir 
anifelharto, they millaxe for latidical or 
uhlettattons. They inttantly begin to 
and it would be abſurd to ſuppole, that 
ly thoulands of Predictions oe did not 
de Hilhiled : and theſe 5 | 211 atrette 
ion to the 9 M Hen, we RIG] 7205 
nded proch bag In tent, the fallacy ol 
K the 55 . e been to often demon- 
5 people. at Prelent 116:cuied by many of 
u. Orkney, which were 
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they were entirely ceded to Alexander, king of Scot” 


land, by Magnus, king of Norway, for the ſum of 


4000 marks ſterling, and an annual acknowledgment 
of 100 more, 

The gentceler ſort of people in theſe iſlands are 
exceedingly polite, hoſpitable, frugal, fagacious, cir- 
cumſpect, and religious; conforming themſelves en- 
tirely to the manners of the Scots, from whom they 
are in general deſcended. The common people, par- 
ticularly the mariners, are bold, active, dextrous, 
hardy, and inured to fatigue even om their imfancy, 
They are exceedingly adventurous, both in fiſhing, 
and in climbing the rocks for the eggs and down of 
ſea-fowl. Their common food is lalt-fiſh, which 
ſubjects them to ſevere attacks of the ſcurvy. In molt 
diſorders they make uſe of plants, but being ex- 
ceedingly ſuperſtitious, they put great faith in charms 


and amulets. Theſe people, like the Shetlanders, are 


remarkable for longevity. 

The population of theſe three diviſions of iſlands 
cannot be given with certainty. They are repreſented 
by credible hiſtoriaus as having been much better 

eopled about 400 years ago, than they are at preſent : 
tor the Hebrides themſelves were often known to ſend 
10,000 fighting men into the field, without prejudice 
to their agriculture: it is faid, their numbers do not 
now exceed 48,000. The religion profeſſed in the 
Hebrides is 6hiefly Preſbyterian, as eſtablihed in the 
church of Scotland; but Popery and 1gnorance {itil 
prevail among ſome of the itlanders ; whillt they are 
extremely addicted to ſuperſtitious practices and cuf- 
toms. The language of the inhabitants of the He- 
brides ſcems to be a compound of the Daniih, Nor— 
wegian, and that of other northern people, but in no 
degree approaches to the purity of the Celtic, com- 
nonly called Erie, which has been the received, 
though erroneous opinion, of many learned men. 

Iron, tin, lead; and {ilver mines; marl, flate, free- 
itone, and even quarries of marble, have been found 
upon theſe iſlands; alfo talc, cryitals, and numbers 
of curious pebbles; and they are not deſtitute of fine 
{reil} water, nor of lakes and rivulets that abound 
with excellent trout. The preſent face of the ſoil is 
bare, and unornamented with trees, except a few that 
are reared in gardens; but experience daily ſhews, that, 
if the foil of the northern and weſtern illands was, till 
of late barren, cold, and uncomfortable, it muſt have 
been owing to its want of improvement by cultivation; 
jor ſuch ſpots as are now Cultivated, produce corn, 


ö 7 a a i . _ 2 » {1 24 12 f 1 2 IP I 
vegetables, and garden, ſtuff, more than iitcient tur 


the inhabitants; and even frult- trees are now þrous 
to maturity. Many of theſe illands have been te 
habitations of the Druids, whoſe temples are itil! 
vilible in moit of them; and thoſe temples were fſur- 
rounded with groves, though 'Jitle or no timber now 
grows in the neighbourhood. Ihe {ſtumps ot Former 
trees, however, are difcerntbie, as are many veltiges 
of grandeur, even ſince the admithon of the Chriſtian 
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religion; which probe the decreaſe of the riches, 
power, and population of the inhabitants. |; 
The trade and commodities of theſe iflandsare in 
their infancy. Their ſtaple commodities conſiſt of 
fiſh, eſpecially herrings, which are the beſt in the 
world, and, when properly cured, are ſuperior even to 
thoſe of the Dutch. They carry on likewiſe a con- 
ſiderable trade in down and feathers ; and their wool, 
which they manufacture into coarſe cloths, ſtockings, 
and a varicgated {tuff called tartan, and the linen 


— — 


manuſactures, make no ſmall progreſs in theſe iſlands. 


They carry their black cattle alive to the adjacent 
parts of Scotland, where they are diſpoſed of in fale 
or barter, as are large quantities of their mutton, 
which they falt in the hide. From the Orkneys, they 
annually export, beſides cattle, ſkins of ſeals, otters, 
lambs, and rabbits; alſo corn, butter, tallow, falt, 
down, feathers, writing quills, and hams; o which 
we may add, wobl and {tuifs, the only manufacture 
they have, 

Moſt of the birds and fiſhes common to the northern 
countries are to be found here; beſides which, here is 
a ſpecics of falcon or hawk, of a more docile nature 
than any that are to be found eiſewhere. The Shet- 
land iſtands are famous for a ſmall breed of horſes, 
which are exceedingly active, ſtrong, and hardy, and 
frequently ſeen in the ſtreets of London, yoked to the 
ſplendid carriages of the curious or wealthy. The 
O:kneys bear plentiſul crops of barley, and oats will 
come to perfection. In theſe iflands are allo, beſides 
a great varicty of cattle, all kinds of domeitic animals, 
and poultry, Plenty of red deer, partridges, growle, 
heath-cock, and plover, are found on the heaths and 
commons; and the waters abound in duck, teal, and 
widgeon. The fea, belides whales, ſcals, and otters, 
furniches the inhabitants with cod, ling, tuſk, herrings, 
crabs, oyſters, remarkable large muſcles and cockles. 
The rocks are covered with capgles, hawks, kites, wild 
geeſe, ſolan geeſe, barnaclcs, lipes, and other ſpecies 
of wild fou. 

The artificial gurioſities conſiſt chiefly in the remains 
of Druidical monuments, Mcient callles, and churches. 
The firſt are found in many of the iſlands; but the 


moſt remarkable is ſituated near the village of Claſ- 


ſ-rniſs in the iſland of Lewis. This monument con- 
fiſts of thirty pyramidical {tones ſtanding upright, about 
{fix or feven teet high above the ſurface of the ground; 


forming a kind of avenue eight feet wide, leading to a 


circlo of twelve ſtones of the fame dimenitons, and 
one in the centre. The central ſtone is thirteen feet 
high, and ſhaped like the rudder of a ſhip. On the 
talt, ſouth, and welt ſides of this circle, are four [tones 
{milar to thoſe which compole the circle and avenue, 
forming three right libes, or rays, illuing from the 
body of the circle. 


* 


Druid temple, and the inhabitants have a tradition 


that the chief Druid ſtood by the large ſtone in the 
centre, and harangued the audience. 
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This is ſuppofed to have been a 
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Tue ancient fortifications are principally q 

by the Danes, and conſiſt of walch wie ” 
and a great number of caves, or — 0 
which are capacious, and almoſt impregub ; 


hole 


A great variety of eceleſiaſtical antiquities, q 1 
of the ruins of churches, convents, and other fi > and 
dedicated to religion, are found in ws i * 
iſlands; but the moſt remarkable are thoſe 2 f Its We 
St. Columb-kill. According to ancient „ pro 
Columba firſt landed in this iſland from lea a 
after converting the Picts by his preaching te pen 
tian religion, the king beſtowed this i en 
as a mark of his gratitude for the eminent ſa ng 
had done his country. But however that h. A 
certain that he erected in that iſland twy d for 
and two monaſteries, and inſtituted a ſeminar wirf 
ſoon became famous for learning and ſanding, | mul 
the remains of ancient literature were cultijq kd bet 
preſerved, when it was almoſt obliterated in oth and of 
of Europe, by a deluge of iguorance and (upel out of 
bigotry. Theſe foundations were richly end a 
the kings of Scotland, and lords of the iff Pber n 
became the reſidence of the biſhop of theil ! ſpout 
on account of its ſuppoſed ſanQity, was ch Ft 
the burial place for kings, heroes, and ec a 
perſons. | = 
The church of St. Mary is built in the 7 | 
1 : . = Il an ho 

croſs, and in the Gothic ſtyle of architedu =. 
each ide of the choir are two chapels, adorn Toſs 55 
entrance with large pillars carved in ball . 85 
the ſteeple, doors, and windows, are decoral of Tg 
curious fretwork : the altar is large, maguli « We u. 
compoſed of fine polithed marble. 9:veral a Woes 
interred within the church, ant among the which + 
Ilikenich, whoſe ſtatue of black marble, a8 Ws 
life, is placed over his tomb, in an epilcch . 
with his mitre and croſier. Behind the d I, 2 mi 
the ruins of a cloiſter, library, and hall. At ſupported 
end of the church is a ſmall cell, where Vn. ; h 
tomb of St. Columba, but without any Fa the h 
Near it ſtands the croſs of. St. Martin, an & pon 2 Gem 
of porphyry, eight feet high, placed on a ped E ſtratum 
exhibiting on the eaſt fide the figure ol 4 and, varie 


On the foul 


on the welt a large crucifx. to hills 


the church of St. Ouran is the cy Vlumns be 
kings and chieftains lie buried under I Weſe 200 
are three vaults diſtinguiſhed by nr 5 Point, 
legible. In that on the right hand, 1 Ide, alm. 


in that on the leſt, E 


ü . 
land he interred : k 


of Norway; and in the middlemolt, 
of Scotland. ; Hon 
In a gloomy valley belonging {0 . 
weltern itlands, is a kind ot helme 
ſtone called a dwarf ſtone, thirty-11X I 
broad, and nine thick; in which 0 
about two feet high, for an entrant , 
the ſame ſize, for a door. 


Within | 8 8 
- : Mer 
the reſemblance of a bed, with 2 P. 
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Ly is a couch, and in the middle a hearth, 
e cut out above for a chimney. Barrows, 
4 called in England, are frequent in theſe 

; 1 the gigantic bones found in many burial- 

4 gire room to believe that the former in- 

i were of larger ſize than the preſent. It is 

> rohable, from ſome ancient remains, par- 

Enco, and nine ſilver fibulz, or claſps, 

dennis, one of the Orkneys, that theſe parts 

unknown to the Romans. 

natural curioſities in theſe iſlands are very 

ws : they abound with rocks. of various un- 
forms, prodigious Caverns, and cataracts. 

whirlpool, or vortex, near Jurah, called Cory- 

(muſt not be paſſed over without notice. It 

id between the north-end of Jurah, and the 

and of Scarba. In this vortex, which ex- 

bout a mile in breadth, the ſea begins to boil 
nent with the tide of flood, increaſing gradually 
ber of whirlpools, which, in the form of 

„ ſpout up the water with a great noiſe, as 

the maſt of a ſmall veilel, agitated into ſuch a 

b gives the ſea a white appearance, at two 

liſtance, About half flood the violence begins 

ale, and continues gradually ſubiiding, till 
it an hour after high water, when the ſmalleſt 
joat may croſs it without the leaſt danger. 

Joſeph Banks, in relating his voyage through 

des, anno 1772, gives us the follawidg de- 

of one of the moſt aſtonithing appearances in 

We were no ſooner arrived (ſays this gentle- 

an we were ſtruck with a ſcene of magni- 

which exceeded our expectations, though 
a we thought, upon the moſt ſanguine 
ty: the whole of that end of the illand 

Ha, 2 mile in length, and half a mile in 

upported by ranges of natural pillars, moſtly 

Y lect high, ſtanding in natural colonades, 

s the bays or points of land formed them- 

pon a firm baſis of ſolid unformed rock, above 

E ſtratum which reaches to the ſoil or ſurface 

nd, varied in thickneſs as the ifland itſelf 

E hills or vallies; each hill, which hung 

ge below, forming an ample pediment ; 

1 above ſixty feet in thickneſs from the 

. 4 7 by the ſloping of the hill 

* 0 5 the ſhape of thoſe uſed in 
. 26 TO moſt ſtriking object in this 
990, IS Fingal s Cave, thus deſcribed by 

"Pad proceeded along the ſhore, treading 
i Clam's Cauſeway every ſtone bei 

med into a certain g ö > 

} Tat ain number of ſides and 

It magniffe ime, we arrived at the mouth 

\ gn -ent Cave that has probably cver 

1 ee The mind can hardly 

” agmiticent than ſuch a ſpace, 


ad b 
& Dy ranges of columns, and 


e big enough for two men to lie on: at the | 
| 


| 


| CLAP. 


roofed by the bottoms of thoſe which have been broken 
off in order to form it; between the angles of which, 


to define the angles precifely, and at the ſame time 
vary the colour, with a great deal of elegance ; and, 
to render it ſtill more agreeable, the whole is lighted 
from without ; ſo that the furtheſt extremity is very 
plainly ſeen from without, and the air within being 
agitated by the flux and reflux of the tide, is perfectly 
dry and wholeſome, free entirely from the damp of 
vapours with which natural caverns generally abound,” 
The length of this wonderful cave, from the arch 
without, is 371 feet; from the pitch of the arch, 
250 ; breadth at the mouth, 53; height of the arch 
at the mouth 117; at the end, 70; height of an 
outſide pillar, 39; of one at the N. W. corner, 354; 
depth of the water at the mouth, +8; at the bottom, 
nine feet. 

On the welt fide of the iſland of Pabbay, a ſtream 
running down the face of a rock petrifies into a 
white hard ſubſtance, of which the natives make ex- 
cellent lime. 

For an account of learning, learned men, and hiſtory, 
the reader is referred to the enſuing deſcription of 


SCOTLAND. 


— 


IX. 


3 4 NEW 


Situation, Boundaries, Diviſions, Climate, Rivers, Oc. 
Produce, Population, Inhabitants, Cuſtams, Cities, Fijh- 


eries, Tc. 


COTLAND, or NozxTn BRITAIN, is ſituated 
between 54 and 59 deg. of north lat. and between 
1 and 6 deg. of welt long. It ts about goo miles in 
length, 150 in breadih, and contains an area of 27,794 
ſquare miles; being bounded on the north by the Deu— 
caledonian Occan, on the fouth by England, on the 
eaſt by the German Ocean, and on the welt by the Irith 
Sea. | 
This country is termed, by the Italians, Scotia; 
by the Spantards, Efcotia ; by the French, Eſcoſſe; 
and Scotland, by the Scots, Germans, and Englith. 
The word Scot is a corzuption of Scuyth, or Scy- 
thian, the Scots having deſcended from the inhabt- 
tants of that immenſe country called Scythia by the 


ancients: 


Scotland is divided into two parts, ſeparated by the 
Frith of Forth; Edinburgh is the capital of the ſouthern 
diviſion, and Aberdeen the chief town ut the northern. 
The northern contains fifteen counties, and the ſouth— 
ern eighteen, and theſe counties are ſubdivided as 
follow : 
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Ude, in all, to thirty-three ſhires, which 
ppreſentatives to fit in the parliament of 
uin: Bute and Caithneſs, Nairne and Cro- 
Cackmannan and Kinroſs, chooſe alternately. 


Fiided Scotland into Highlands and Lowlands ; 
"nt of the different habits, manners, and cul- 
Che inhabitants of each; but the diviſion above 
s the ancient national one. 

b the fiſteen royal boroughs chooſes one repre- 
„ Theſe are, 1. Edinburgh; 2. Kirkwall, 
Domock, Dingwall, and Tayne; g. Fortrole, 
, Nairne, and Forres; 4. Elgin, Cullen, 
Inverary, and Kintore; 5. Aberdeen, Bervie, 
ſe, Aberbrothe, and Brechin; 6. Forfar, Perth, 
> Cowper, and St, Andrew's; 7. Crail, Kil- 
Anfruther Eaſt and Weſt, and Pittenweem ; 
in, Kirkaldy, Kinghorn, and Burnt-Ifland ; 
m&ythen, Dumfermline, Queen's-Ferry, Cul- 
d Stirling ; 10. Glaſgow, Renfrew, Ruther- 
nd Dumbarton; 11. Haddington, Dunbar, 
Berwick, Lauder, and Jedburgh ; 12. Selkirk, 
Linlithgow, and Lanerk ; 13. Dumfries, 
ar, Annan, Lochmaben, and Kirkcudbright 
town, New Galloway, Stranraer, and White- 
5. Air, Irvin, Rothſay, Campbel-Town, and 


parliament of Great-Britain, in 1775, appointed 
wing proportion of militia to be raiſed in each 
b. Edinburgh 429; Haddington 121; Merſe 
loxborough 165; Selkirk 19; Peebles 42; 
88; Dumfries 188; Wigtown 190; Kirk- 
It 100; Air 280; Dumbarton 66; Bute 34; 
K 195; Renfrew 126; Stirling 76; Linlith- 
Argyle 314; Perth 570; Kincardine 109; 
51; Inverneſs 282; Nairne 27; Cromar:y 
307; Forfar 326; Bamf 182; Sutherland 
mannan 31; Kinroſs 2g; Roſs 201; Elgin 
kney 18g : making, in the whole, 5978. 
rot Scotland is more tempcrate than could be 
n ſo northerly a climate. This ariſes partly 
Variety of Its hills, vallies, rivers, and lakes; 
More, as in England, from the vicinity of the 
i affords thoſe warm breezes that not only 
tural kcenneſs of the air, but, by keeping 
* "Station, render it pure and healthful, 
3 epidemical diſtempers which prevail 
3 5 In the northern parts, day-light, at 
Ih $ eighteen hours and five minutes; 
Pk in winter are in the ſame propor- 
2 in Scotland varies, as it commonly does 
L a © the Lowlands are rich, and 
A "Per culture to produce good crops of 
| *& mk but the finer particles of carth, 
Wi em the mountains, and de- 
We of car aſtord them a vegetative nouriſh- 
bub man ung the ſtrongeſt plants to perfec- 
vegetables and hoztulan produc- 


modern writers, with leſs geographical accu-. 
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tions do not come ſo ſoon to perfection here as in Eng 
land. The water naturally depends on the quality o 
the ſoil over which it paſſes; but it is for the moſt par 
very ſalutary; and, of late years, ſome mineral fprings 
have been diſcovered in this country. "The Uplands 
yield excellent paſture, but there are in them extenſive 
tracts of barren heath. | 

Scotland, though it enjoys many large and long tracts 
of ground, fit for all the purpoſes of agriculture, is in 
general very mountainous ; from eaſt to weſt it is di- 
vided by a chain of theſe, known by the name of 
Grants-Bain, or the Grampian-Hills ; and there is ano- 
ther chain called Pentland-Hills, which run through 
Lothian, and join the mountains of T weedale. A 
third diſtinguiſhed by the name of Lammer- Muir, ri- 
ſing near the eaſtern coaſt, runs weſtward through the 
Merſe; and, beſides theſe, there are a prodigious num- 
ber of detached hills and mountains, remarkable for 
their ſtupendous height and declivity. 

This country abounds with rivers, lakes, rivulets, 


f 


and fountains; the names of the principal rivers are 


the Tweed, the Forth, the Clyde, the Tay, and the 
Spey. The Tweed takes its riſe on the borders of 


Annandale, which ſerves as a boundary between Scot- 
land and England; and, after a ſerpentine courfe of 


great length, diſcharges itſelf into the ſea at Berwick. 
The Forth riſes in Monteith, near Callendar, paſſes 
by Stirling, and, after a courſe of twenty-five leagues, 
runs into the arm of the ſea called the Frith of Forth, 
which divides the coaſt of Lothian from Fife. The 
Clyde takes its riſe from Errick-Hill, in the ſhire of 
Lanerk, traverſes the ſhire of Clydeſdale, waſhes the 
city of Glaſgow, widens in its paſſage to the caſtle of 
Dumbarton, and forms the Frith of Clyde adjoining to 
the Irith fea. The Tay derives its fource from Loch- 
Tay in Breadalbane, and, after a ſouth-eaſt courſe, diſ- 
charges itſelf into the fea below Dundee. The Spey 


iſſues from a lake of the ſame name in Badenoch, and, 


running a north-eaſterly courſe, falls into the German 
Ocean near Aberdour. Beſides theſe capital rivers, there 
are a number of ſmaller ſtreams, that are very deep, 
and contribute greatly tu the beauty and advantage of 
the kingdom. 

The lakes in Scotland are almoſt innumerable, the 
inhabitants ſometimes giving the name of lake, or loch, 
to an arm of the ſea; which is the caſe of Loch Fyn, 
famous for its excellent herrings, it being ſixty miles 


long and four broad. Loch An, Loch Lomond, and 


Loch Tay, preſent us with the molt beautiful ſcenes, 
and their banks, like thoſe of many others, are adorned 
with woods. Near Lochneſs, on the top of a hill, two 
miles in perpendicular height, is a lake of freſh water, 
about 180 feet in length, unfathomable, and remarkable 
for never having been known to freeze; whereas Loch 
Anwym or Green Lake, which is not above fevenieen 
miles diſtant from it, is perpetually covered with ice. 
The Loch of Spinie, near Elgin, is frequented by large 
flights of ſwans and cygnets, which are ſometimes ia 
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pieces of lapis lazuli are frequently dug up. 


— — 


numerous as to cauſe a ſudden darkneſs in the air. 
Their fondneſs for this ſpot is, with great appearance 
of reaſon, attributed to their feeding on the plant Olo- 
rina, which grows in this lake, and riſes above the 
water with a long ſtraight ſtalk, bearing a cluſter of ſeeds 
at the top. 
indented with large, bold, and navigable bays, or arms 
of the ſea; as the bay of Glenluce and Wigtown-Bay ; 
alſo the Solway Bay or Frith, which ſeparates Scotland 
from England, on the welt; the Frith of Forth, Mur- 
ray, Cromarty, Dornock, &c. 

T here is great reaſon to believe that Scotland was for- 
merly over-run with timber; for, in every part of it, 
large trees are frequently dug up, and great logs of 
wood are found in the deepeſt moraſſes, as well as hu- 
man bodies; by which 1t appears, that their waters, 
being impregnated with turpentine, have-a preſerving 
quality. Very little timber grows in their forelts except 
pines. The Scots oak, which grows in the Highlands, 
is eſteemed very good; but its diſtance from any water- 
carriage, renders that valuable article of very little be- 
nefit either to the nation or the owners, Fir-trees grow 
in great perfection almoſt all over Scotland, and form 
beautiful plantations. 

By the ſinall pieces of ſolid gold which are often 
found in brooks after a great torrent, we are induced 
to believe the accounts which hiſtorians give us of the 

old mines in Scotland. 
with a daughter of France, covered dithes filled with 
coins of Scots gold, were preſented to the guelts by way 
of deſert : and, in the time of that monarch, the mines 
of Crawfurd-Moor were worked by Germans, under 
the direction of one Cornelius, their chief. 
civil wars, Which happened in the reign of Mary, queen 
of Scots, obliged theſe people to abandon their works, 
which have never ſince been reſumed. 
The lead mines in Scotland, of which there are ſe— 
veral, produce great quantities of filver: ſome copper 

ines have been diſcovered near Edinburgh: and no 
country boalts of greater plenty of iron ore, both in 
mines and ſtones, 

The eaſt, welt, and northern parts of the country 
produce exreeding good coal, of which large quantities 
are exported: and, where there is a deficiency of this 
firing, the inhabitants ſupply its place by burning turk 
and peat. 
to the greateſt diſtreſs for fuel, being 
cow- dung, which they carefully dry and depoſit for that 
purpoſe. | 
great plenty, which, added to the exceeding low price 
of labour, enables the people to erect very elegant 
houſes. 


The coalts of Scotland are, in many parts, 


At the nuptials of James V. 


But the 


In many parts, however, they are reduced 
obliged to burn 


Lime- {tone and free-{tone are found here in 


Alam mines have been diſcovered lately in 


Bamfffhire. | 

Ia many parts of Scotland are found variegated peb- 
bles, cryſtal, and ſeveral other tranſparent ſtones, Which, 
when poliſhed, are propertar leals, ſnuff. boxes, ear-rings, 
and other toys; and in Lanerkſhire, or Clydeſdale, large 


The 


| 


— 


and heathcock, which 1s a moſt delicious l 


= ; | | — — 
country abounds in flint, talc, ſea-ſhells, fulk 


and potters-clay. Here are vaſt number, af fn 


both in 


of a particular ſpecies, which the inhabitar ke ul 
arrow heads, and to which they are ſty hogs , 
ſupernatural origin and uſe, and, at this 2 puta 
difficult to determine what they original ; 8 in © 
a a e d t 
the moſt natural ſuppoſition is, that they ar V 
heads of the arrows, uſed by the Caledonians fe 15 gre: 
5 5 By th 
cient Scots. 4 
Various improvements in huſbandry, haves | 
made A ſo that the jp rey of {oldie 
riety of grain, fruits, and herbs, VIZ. Whez 3 
oats, rye, flax, hemp, and hay; apples, — 7 
plums, ſtrawberries, raſberries, gooſeberries, ary 
rans; peaches, nectarines, apricots, and, ſqq 1 ; 
even grapes, are brought to perfection here, th ' * 
ſo early as in England; all forts of kitchen i 3 
lads, and greens, particularly the Scots kai = : 
wort. The trees and ſhrubs natural to this . 
are, the oak, fir, birch, poplar, alder, willo * % 
hazle, mountain-aſh, crab-tree, juniper, þ of 
{loe, and dog-roſe. The heaths are covered wi . * g 
| ; the 
broom, fern, the bramble-berry, cranberry, wi 3 
berries, and the myrtillis, the fruit of which 3 
bilberries. The ſea-coalt produces a variety Eye. 
plants, particularly the alga-marina, dulſe, 9 . 
which is a moſt wholeſome nutritive weed. Ws. 
Salmon, trout, jack, and eels, are found ; arſe; 
plenty in the rivers in Scotland; and the ap. 
them with every ſpecies of ſalt-water fil. eus 
years, ſocieties have been erected for the imp atinoviſh 
of fiſheries in that nation, and they are Lewy 
brought to ſuch a degree of perſeRtion as fall Ibarbarit 
ſhort of the Dutch themſelves : their ſalmon, b Hl Tu 
cular, is of infinite advantage to them, as they * 
it, and ſend it much earlier to the Levant and Won 
markets than the Engliſh or Irith can, and cos The the ng 
find a quicker ſale for it. We ſhall ge f d and che 
cular account of theſe fiſheries under a propel — wh 
There are no animals in Scotland which rs of Ea 
be found in England. The Highlands are de nal 1 
with red deer and roe-bucks, but their fleld' ——_ 
parable to Englith veniſon ; they have allo 0 5 155 
bits, foxes, wild cats, and badgers; and the Wander, 6 
general are covered with black cattle and 1 we, their 
of game is likewiſe found there, patucua an ©: 11 


remarkable birds, called the capperkall * 
can, are inhabitants of the Highlands. q 
is about the ſize of a turkey, and _ | 
cacy. The tarinacan is a ſpecies of Þ yu 
upon the tender tops of the fir and pine f 
which the fleſh contracts a turpentine flavouh 
able both to the palate and ſtomach. pm 
The horſes in Scotland are exceeding) | 
merly their kings and nobility 9 7 75 1 6 
ing a larger ſpecies of that uſeful anM® 1 


aid 
breed; but they were found, by re 


. 


V 
Coo and ſpirit. The Lowlanders, at this 
x a — which came originally from 


FP utation has ever been made of the number of 
4 in Scotland that can be depended upon. It is. 
I. (11d that they amount to a million and a half; 
e is great reaſon to think they are far more nu- 
Ry the records of the army, the only ones that 
bear the leaſt appearance of probability, the 
of ſoldiers furniſhed by Scotland in the American 
$0,000 men, and, conſidering the number of 
c which daily leave that nation, we may from 
aonably conclude, that the inhabitants muſt 
wceed the number aſcertained; above 60,000 
\ raiſed in the iſlands and Highlands; fo that it 
able they amount to near two millions and a half. 
ws are in general brave, but paſſionate and vin- 
but, at the ſame time, ſober, induſtrious, cir- 
>, and eaſy conform to any ſtation in life. In 
ſons, the commonalty are ufually raw-boned, 
red, lank, and muſcular ; having long viſages, 
hair; they are clean-limbed, and can endure in- 
fatigues.. Thoſe in a higher ſphere, both men 
en, are no ways inferior to their ſouthern neigh- 
ut the Scots have all one diſtinguiſhing feature, 
cheek-bones. 

zople pique themſelves more upon deſcent than 
v and this family pride is nouriſhed in them from 
dn to generation. 

diculous family pride, which is perhaps not yet 
xtinguiſhed in Scotland, was owing to the feudal 
jus which prevailed there in all their horrors of 
Idarbarity. Their family differences, eſpecially 
be Highlanders, familiarized them to blood and 
and the death of an enemy, howſoever effected, 
Va matter of triumph. "Theſe paſſions did not 


d and cheriſhed by their chieftains, many of 
e men who had ſeen the world, were converſant 
urts of Europe, maſters of polite literature, and 
al the duties of civil and ſocial life. Their 
ſepting lome of them who were endowed with 
wry virtues, were conſidered in little other light 
Imanders of their army in time of war: for, in 
Tk their civil authority had ſo little weight, 
* family, even in the moſt civilized parts 
nts upon its own chieftain as the ſove- 
p A eas were confirmed even by the laws, 
ole petty tyrants a power of life and death 


A enty hours after the party was apprehended. 
* Vader chieftains had of outvying each 
dich d of their followers, created perpetual 
A - eldom or never ended without blood- 
To Ry people, whoſe beſt qualifica- 
_ to the will of their maſter, and 
ty, T ot his name, lived in a ſtate of conti- 


The late Archibald, duke of Argyle, 


on eſtates; and execution generally followed 


— 


in the breaſts of the common people, but were 


patriotiſm to attempt to reform his dependents, and to 

diveſt them of thoſe barbarous ideas. His example has 

been followed by others; and it is * 000 probable that 
e 


the Highlanders will be reconciled to all the milder habits 
of ſociety in a very few years. For an idea of the ex- 
treme caution and ſecrecy with which their mobs are 
managed, and the fidelity and attachment of the High- 
landers to the Stuart family, we need only refer the 
reader to the affair of captain Porteous in the beginning 
of the reign of George II. in the former caſe; and, in the 
latter, to the defeat of the young pretender at Culloden. 

The eſtates of Scotland, like thoſe of England, being 
generally confined to the elder branch, the younger ſons 
are obliged to ſeek that ſubſiſtence abroad, which the 
narrow bounds of their country will not afford them at 
home. Great numbers of them are in the land and ſea 
ſervice, and prove an honour to both. Education being 
exceedingly cheap in Scotland, there are few of the inha- 
bitants, let their ſtation be what it will, but have re- 
ceived ſome learning”; and many of them, being excellent 
ſcholars, are thereby qualified for the different profeſſions 
of phyſicians, ſurgeons, apothecaries, merchants, arid 
ſchool-maſters; in which capacities they are to be met 
with in molt parts of the globe, and, happily for them, 
they aſſimilate with the greateſt eaſe and freedom to the 
manners of the people among whom they are ſettled. 

There are many parts of Scotland where the inhabi- 
tants live entirely by paſture, and amoug theſe are found 
numbers who have a natural taſte for poetry and muſic. 
The Scotch airs are ſoft, lively, and beautifully ſimple. 
For ſome time it was ſuppoſed that this nation was in- 
debted to the famous Rizzio for a reformation in its mu- 
ſic; but it has long been proved that the Scotch muſic 
is original, and that the fineſt parts of it was compoſed 
long before Rizzio was born. 

The Scots generally enjoy a great ſhare of health, the 


immediate effect of a ſalubrious air and temperate diet. 


Their common food is oatmeal, which they ſometimes 
make into a kind of flummery, termed by them fowens ; 
milk, cheeſe, and a ſpecies of ſoup- meagre, compoſed of 
greens, roots, oatmeal, and butter. They very ſeldom 
eat butcher's meat, but every family, in tolerable cir- 
cumſtances, kills a cow at Martinmatfs, which is pickled 
down, as we do pork, and uſed occaſionally in broth, or 
boiled with greens. Many of the Scots dithes are pecu- 
lar to the country, viz. the haggice, which is the lights, 
liver, and ſuet of a hog, or ſheep, haſhed, ſeaſoned, and 
boiled in the animal's ſtomach, fo that, when it is ſerved to 
table, it has the appearance of a full-blown bagpipe. 'The 
hodge-podge, a rich ſoup, compoſed of beef, mutton, veal, 
lamb, and towl, ſtewed rice or barley, green peas, lettuce, 
cabbage, turnips, and onions: to all theſe ingredients the 

ſometimes add a ſheep's head and feet, the wool of which 
is ſinged off ſmooth with a red-hot iron. Fitſh in faucc, 
which is a kind of ſoup made with haddocks, or other 
fiſh, the head being ſtufted with forced meat. Chicken 


| broth, which is made very rich with eggs, and has the 


i 1 appearance 
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appearance of a ſpoiled fricaſſee, but is very delicate to 
the taſte, and nouriſhing to the ſtomach. Minced col- 
lops, made of the rump of beef, and ſuet, cut very ſmall, 
ſeaſoned with pepper, ſpice, and vinegar, and kept in a 
cloſe jar, to be tried occaſionally for the table. The ule 
of theſe diſhes is Kill retained by the middling claſs of 
people; but thoſe of the higher rank conform entirely 
to the French cookery. The only bread uſed by the com- 
monalty in Scotland, is broad, thin, triangular cakes, 
made of oatineal, firſt baked over the fire on a thin plate 


of caſt iron, which the inhabitants term a griddle, and 


then toaſted until they become critp and fit for eating. 
The dreis of the Highlanders conſiſts of the brechan, 


the cuoranen, the truiſh, the fillebeg, and a flat cap on 


their heads, which they call a bonnet, Lhe brechan is 


_ compoſed of twelve or thirteen yards of a narrow ſtuff, 


wrapped round the middle, and reaching down to the 
knees; this, in cold weather, is large enough to wrap 
round the whole body from head to feet, and is often the 
ſole covering they make ute of, not only within doors, 
but in the open air during the whole night. They gird 
it round their middle with a belt, and it is then called 
brechan-ſeal : at other times, it is faſtened on the fhould- 
ers, and before, with large pins of filver, and other me- 
tal. Their ſtockings, which are ſhort, are tied below 
the knee; and the cuoranen is a ſhoe made of a ſkin with 
the hairy ſide outwards, but now ſeldom worn. The 
truiſh were breeches and ſtockings made of one piece, 
and formerly worn by the gentry. The fillebeg, like- 
wiſe called kelt, is a kind of thort petticoat, reaching only 
to the knees, and is a modern ſubſtitute for the lower 
end of the plaid, being leſs cumberſome, particularly in 
t:ne of action, when they were formerly obliged to tuck 
their brechan into their girdle. Moſt of them have a 
great pouch of badger and otter ſkins, which hangs be- 
tore them, and thereia they keep their tobacco and 
money. 

The dreſs of the women is the kirch, or a white 
piece of linen, pinned over the foreheads of thoſe that are 
married, and round the hind part of the head, falling be- 
hind over their necks. The ſingle women wear only a 
ribbon round the head, which they call a ſnood. The 
tannic, or plaid, hangs over their ſhoulders, and is faſt- 
ened before with a brotche; but, in bad weather, is 
drawn over their heads. It is common during divine 


0 . 11 . GE 
ſervice for the woman to keep continual.y drawing it for- 
ward, in proportion as their attention iroreates, ſo that 


at laſt the whole face is concealed ; perhaps to exclude 


every external object, that their devotion may not be 


interrupted. In the county of Breacaibanc, many 
wear, When, in full dreſs, a great plait d ſtocking, of 
an enormous length, called often, but, in other reipects, 
they are dreſſed like the women in England of the ſame 


rank. | 


The ancient arms of the Highlanders were the Lo- 


chaber axe, now only uſed by the town-guard of Edin- 
burgh, the broad ſword, and target. Wich the laſt they 
covered themiclves, with the firlt reached their enemy 
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| 
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at a conſiderable diſtance. But, ſince the Gif fes, th 
lan 5 


theſe arms are ſcarcely to be met with. ....: | 
the force of that ſtatute, and n e 9 ) hy the! 
duſtry now riſing among them. i e [pin death « 


uſed in war as late as the middle of the 1 


The dirk was a ſpecies of er tuck 

by the ancient Conan . | ack in the g 
The ancient ſports of the Highland 

hunting, fowling, and king, ate W 

diſuſed. Thoſe retained are the throwin fb 

ſtone, or ſtone of {trength, which — 

emulation who can throw a heavy ſtone the 
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Throwing the penny-ſtone is ſimilar to our vs A * 
ſhinty, or the ſtriking a ball of wood, or of þ lations 


game is played between two parties on a lar 


turniſhed with clubs; whoever ſtrikes it kr ended b 


| . ens a me 
own goal wins the match. The amuſement eme 
fire- ſides were, the telling of tales, the wilde# moſt unt 


extravagant imaginable. Muſic was another: ; pany. 


times, the harp, covered with leather and fry be ame r 
wire, was the favourite inſtrument, but is hard funerals 
at preſent. Bagpipes are ſuppoſed to have hel generally 
duced by the Danes; the oldeſt are played 1 Iiant deed 
mouth; the other, played with the fingers « anity was 
Iriſh original: the firſt ſuited the genius of thi dnk eſtab] 
people, rouſed their courage to battle, alam lon was f 
when ſecure, and collected them when ſeattere $ brethrer 
inſtrument is become icarce ſince the abdlitio the reve1 
power of the chieftains, and the more induſtrio8ock care t 
the common people. Vocal muſic was greath ry little 
among them, and their ſongs were chiefly in Y have 
their ancient heroes. They have ſtill fragmet eds 150 
| ſtory of Fingal, and others, which they {ing 's ol. 
along, or when employed in the field. eſbyterian 
Some very ſingular cuſtoms attend the col the reforn 
the Highlanders. After privately obtaining ti | form of 
of the fair, he formally demands her of her fache genius a 
lover and his friends affemble on a hill allotted ' When ! 
purpole in eyery pariſh, and one of them is di US well 
obtain permiſſion to wait on the daughter: 1 lucceſſor 
ceſsful, he is again ſent to invite the father aud of alter; 
to aſcend che hill, and partake of a caik of wiil ad rende 
is never forgot: che lover advances, tales! nt of epiſc 
father-in-law by the hand, and, having plightel Oper, in 
the fair one is delivered up to him. During the s. Epiſe 
ceremony, great care is taken that no dogs f Foto be th 
them, and particular attention is paid to the When f 
bridegroom's ſhoe without buckle or Jarchch | © borernm 
witches from depriving him, on the nuptal 1 w eltabli(} 
power of looſening the virgin Zone. A2 tet Ws by 
| years ago, a ſingular cuſtom prevailed in * en the ty 
Illands the morning after a wedcmg: 4 bali © 
cned with a cord round the neck of the oy ft 
the female part of the company, who imme b the 
* in Ganga 7 has 
it, with {tones, till the poor man Was 50 uit 
ſtrangled, if his bride did not take 1 1 ictio1 
and cut the cord with a knife given her OY * a coll 
tion. But ſuch had been the renderucl * there 
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ſes that there never Was all inſtance of their another, or inferior and ſuperior courts. The courts 
les that ; 


the immediate relief of their good man. eſtabliſhed by law are the four following, viz. church 
© th of a Highlander, the cotple being ſtretched- |! ſeſſions; preſbyteries, provincial ſynods, and, above all, 
and covered with a coarſe linen wrapper, the |, a national or general aſſembly. | 
Gon the breaſt of the deceaſed. a wooden diſh, | A church ſeſſion is compoſed of the miniſter of the 
bo 2 {mall quantity of ſalt and earth, in leparate | pariſh and certain diſcreet lay men, who are choſen and 
he earth is an emblem of the corruptible body; ordained for the exerciſe of diſcipline, and are called 
m emblem of the immortal ſpirit. All fire is | elders; © The number of theſe elders varies according to 
ed while a corple is kept; and it is reckoned ſo'| the extent of the pariſh. Two of them, together with 
fr 2 dog or cat to paſs over it, that the poor the miniſter, are neceſſary,” in order to hold a legal 
b killed without mercy. 2 | meeting. The miniſter always prefides in theſe meet- 
er ceremony uſed at funerals, is what they call: | ings, and is called moderator; but has no other authority 
ae. The evening after the death of any per- than what belongs to the præſes of any other court, 
rations and friends of the deceaſed meet at the || The church ſeſſion is appointed ſor inſpecting the mo- 


ended by a bagpipe, or a fiddle. The neareſt: 
ens a melancholy ball, dancing and crying vio- 
he fame time; and this continues till day-light, 
moſt unſeemly frolics among the younger part 
pany, If the corpſe remains unburied for two 
he (ame rites are renewed. The coranich, or 
t funerals, is ſtiil in uſe in ſome places, The 
generally in favour of the deceaſed, or a recital 
ant deeds of his anceſtors. | . 
nity was planted in Scotland long before Auſ- 
dnk eſtabliſhed the pope's authority. When the 
Jon was ſettled there by the preaching of John 
$ brethren naturally imagined that they ſhould 
d the revenues of the Romifh clergy. But the 
pok care to monopolize all the church livings, 
ry little for the miniſters. Since that time 
ads have been conſiderably augmented. None 
Ao year, but-few tall ſhort of 60l. 
pt zol. | | 
elbyterian government in Scotland, which took 
the reformation of Popery, has {till continued, 
e form of eccleſiaſtical government moſt agree- 
genius and inclination of the people of that 
When James VI. ſucceeded to the crown of 
bis well known that during his reign, and 
lucceſſors of the family of Stuart, deſigns 
d of altering the conſtitution of our civil go 
d rendering our kings more abſolute. "The 
Mt of epiſcopacy in Scotland was thou ght to be 
oper, in order to facilitate the execution of 
7 Epiſcopacy was accordingly eſtablifhed, 
= the government of the church till the 
when ſuch deſigns ſubſiſting no longer, 
tg was reſtored to Scotland. In 
Need 5 a by act of parliament ; and was 
Pbe d, ; expreſs article in the treaty of 
755 o Kingdoms of England and Scot- 
e en e * | 


e s t 55 f 
raden. of Scotland there ſubſiſts a 
Na e eee e ee as 
Jähn __ oritative juriſdiction over 
al. = competent for them only 
yy we body, or as a court of judi- 

eis a ſubordination of one court to 
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qualified, they licenſe them to preach, but not to diſpenſe 


. 


rals of the pariſhioners, and managing the funds appro- 

riated for the maintenance of the poor within their 
bounds. ' When a perſon is convicted of any inſtance of 
immoral conduct, or of what is inconſiſtent with the 
Chriſtian profeſſion, the church ſeſſion inflits fome ec. 


cleſiaſtical cenſure, ſuch as giving him an admonition, 


or rebuke : or, if the crime be of a groſs and public 
nature, they appoint him to profefs his repentance in 


face of the whole congregation, in order to make ſatis- 


faction for the public offence. The higheſt degree of 
church cenſure is excommunication, which is ſeldom 
inflited but for contumacy, or for ſome very atrocious 
crime obſtinately perſiſted in. In former times there 


were certain civil pains and penalties, which followed 


upon a ſentence of excommunication ; but, by a Britith 
ſtatute, theſe were happily aboliſhed. The church of 
Scotland addreſſes its cenſures only to the conſciences of 
men: and as they cannot, by the method of perſuaſion, 
reclaim offenders, they think it inconſiſtent with the 
ſpirit of true religion to have recourſe to compulſive 


methods, ſuch as temporal pains and penalties. 


Any perſon who thinks himſelf aggrieved by the 
church ſeſſion, is permitted to ſeek redreſs, by entering 
an appeal to the preſbytery, which is the next ſuperior 
court. 
bytery to the provincial ſynod, and from the ſynod to 
the aſſembly, whoſe ſentence is final in all eccleſiaſtical 
matters. ö 19 25 i 

A preſbytery conſiſts of the miniſters within a certain 
diſtrict, and allo: of one ruling-elder from each church 
ſeſſion within the diſtrict. In ſettling the boundaries 
of a pre{bytery, a regard was paid to the ſituation of the 
country. Where the country is populous and cham- 
paign, there are inſtances of thirty miniſters, and as 
many elders, being joined in one preſbytery. In moun— 
tainous countries, where travelling is more difficult, 
there are only ſeven or eight miniſters, and in fome 


places fewer, in a preſbytery. The number of preſby- 


teries is computed to be about ſeventy. © | 


= 


Pereſbyteries review the procedure of church ſeſſions, 


and judge in references and appeals that are brought be- 
fore them. Fhey take trials of candidates for the mi- 
niſtry; and if, upon ſuch trial, they find them duly 


the 


In like manner he may appeal from the preſ- 
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rhe ſacraments. Such licentiates are called probation- | The ſupreme court in eccleſiaſtica] Matters 
ers. It is not common for the church of Scotland to | neral aſſembly, from whoſe ſentence how wo 
ordain or confer holy orders on ſuch licentiates, till | As they have a power of making laws 77 
they are preſented to Foe vacant kirk, and thereby ac- | cerning the diſcipline and government gf 0 
quire a right to a benefice. 5 and the public ſervice of religion, the king i 
It is the privilege of preſhyteries to judge their own {| a commillioner to repreſent his royal perſon 
members, at leaſt in the firſt inſtance. They may be { thing may be enacted inconſiſtent with the 1 
judged for hereſy, that is, for preaching or publiſhing |] late. The perſon who repreſents the king is 
doctrines that are contrary to the public ſtandard im- ſome Scotch nobleman, whom his majelty ni 
poſed by act of parliament and aſſembly; or for any | annually ſome time before the meeting of the 
- inſtance of immoral conduct; proſecutions for hereſy | and is allowed a ſuitable ſalary for defraying 
were formerly more frequent than they are at preſent: | pences of this honourable office, He js vreſ 
but happily a more liberal ſpirit has gained ground | the meetings of the aſſembly, and at all the 
among the clergy of Scotland. They think more freely | and deliberations. ö After the aſſembly is conſt 
than they did of old, and, conſequently, a ſpirit of in- preſents his commiſſion, and delivers his [preg 
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quiry and moderation ſeems to be on the growing hand; 
ſo that proſecutions for hereſy are become more rare, 
and are generally looked upon as invidious. Some ſen- 
{ible men among the clergy of Scotland look upon ſub- 
{criptions to certain articles and creeds of human com- 
— as a grievance, from which they would wil- 
lingly be relieved. - 

Preſbyteries are more ſevere in their cenſures upon 
their members for any inſtance of immoral conduct. If 
the perſon be convicted, they ſuſpend him from the ex- 
erciſe of his miniſterial office for a limited time; 
but, if the crime'be of a heinous nature, they depole, 
or deprive him of his clerical character, ſo that he is 
no longer a miniſter of the church of Scotland ; but for- 
feits his title to his benefice, and other privileges of the 
eſtabliſhed church. However, if the perſon thinks 
himſelf injured by the ſentence of the preſbytery, he 
may appeal to the provincial ſynod, within whoſe juriſ- 
diction his preſbytery lies; and from the ſynod he may 


appeal to the national aſſembly. Preſbyteries generally 


hold their meetings every month, except in remote 
countries, and have a power of adjourning themſelves 
to whatever time or place within their diſtri they may 
think proper. They chooſe their own præſes or mode- 
rator, who muſt be a miniſter of their own preſbytery. 
The ruling elders, who fit in the preſbytery, muſt be 
changed every half year, unleſs they are rechoſen by 
their reſpeQtive church ſeſſions. 

The next ſuperior courts to preſbytery are provincial 
ſynods ; theſe are compoſed of the ſeveral preſbyteries 
within the province, and of a ruling elder from each 
church ſeſſion. The ancient dioceſes of the Scottiſh 
biſhops are, in general, the boundaries of a ſynod. 


Moſt of the ſynods in Scotland meet twice every year, 


namely, in the months of April and October, and at 
every meeting they chooſe their præſes, or moderator, 
who muſt be a clergyman of their own number. They 
review the proceedings of the preſbyteries, and judge in 
appeals, references, and complaints, brought before 
them from the inferior courts; and, ſhould a preſbytery 
be found negligent in executing any of the eccleſiaſtical 
Jaws againſt their members, or any other perſon within 


their juriſdiction, the ſynod have power to call them t 


account, and cenſure them as they ſee cauſe, 
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when they have finiſhed their buſineſs, w 
commonly do in twelve deys, he adjourns the 
and appoints both the time and place of thei 
nual meeting, which is generally at Edinburg 


month of May. A 

The general aſſembly is compoſed of min q 5 ” 
ruling elders, choſen annually from each prel i *H 
Scotland. As the number of miniſters ande A 280 
preſbytery varies, ſo the nuraber of repreſenta 4 = 
have a proportion to the number of miniſtets 13 
that compoſe the preſbytery. This proporti E of 
by laws and regulations for that purpoſe. n of the 
borough, and univerlity in Scotland, has allo wht proba 
lege of ſending a ruling elder to the general A — 
but all elections mult He made forty days at RF ©... 
the meeting. Their juriſdiction is either d i agre 
or judicial. By the former they have te brad 
making eccleſiaſtical laws, by the latter they ht is prix 
appeals brought before them by the ſuborling edablücne 
and their ſentence is deciſive and final. On: various 
which employs a conſiderable part of iet Me te pow 
the ſettling of vacant pariſhes. Ihe ccm, hic 
of Scotland are ny prejudiced agaialt "ey 
patrimony. Hence, when a patron preſents bodies, h 
to a vacant pariſh, the inhabitants frequel Wers over 
great oppolition to the preſentee, and appe being reviy 
inferior courts to the general aſſembly. 1 (©: obli 
not now much diſpoſed to indulge the pi they cal 
their unreaſonable oppoſition to preſents view of 
other hand, they are unwilhng to eule 7 | ling been 
oppoſition to the people, who refuſe to lu if * my 


miniſtry ; becauſe, in this caſe, his ine al 
muſt be uſeleſs and ineffeQual. The ? | 
fore, generally delay their ſentence ul 1 
their eudeavouts to reconcile the paniney 
ſentee ; but, if their attempts probe " ö 
proceed to ſettle the prefentec purſua 
parliament concerning patronage. | Ay 
appears that, in the government oi 
land, there is an annual repreſentation % 
well as the clergy ; a great ſecurity 
the uſurpations of the latter. pai 
The buſineſs of every miniſter in 
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1 and to preach to his 1 in = 
country, every Sunday, and on other 
% e by the church. They 
oe the parithioners annually. They go 
den towns and villages of the pariſhes; 
1g ealy and familiar manner, | 

| the eſſential points of religion making trial 
knawledge by putting queſtions to them on 
4: The adults, as well as the children, are 
. and the miniſter endeavours, by every 
of rſuaſion, to make up quarrels that may 
happened among them, and reconcile the 


ous worſhip, 


r was incorporated by patent, in the reign of 
for 4 ſchools in North-Britain anc 
em Illes; which was afterwards eſtabliſhed by 
wrliament, and a fund appropriated for carrying 
minto execution: his preſent majeſty contributes 
ann. to this fund. It has, however, been 
„ whether that letteredꝭ education, which ren- 
Scots reſpectable among foreigners, and is of 
oft ſervice to many of the natives, may not, 


ling, in ſome meaſure, to deprive it of that 
men who are belt fitted for forming and exe- 
he great plans of commerce and agriculture for 
ft of the public. The promoting a ſimilar 
Jon of the mind in England among the poorer 
ht probably be of more general utility. 
fit principle of the church of Scotland is a 
j eccleſiaſtical authority among all its preſby- 
tit agrees in its cenſures with the reformed 
abroad in the chief heads of oppoſition to 
but is principally modelled after the Calviniſti- 
| eſtabliſhed at Geneva. This eſtabliſhment 
it various periods, ſo tyrannical over the laity, 
Þ the power of the greater and leſſer excom- 
lon, which were attended by a forfeiture of 
d ſometirues of life, that the kirk ſeſſions, 
T dodies, have been abridged of all their dan- 
Wers over the laity, who are extremely jealous 
being revived, It is ſaid, that even that relic 
0), the obliging fornicators of both ſexes to ſit 
at they call a repenting-ſtool, in the church, 
nien of the congregation, begins to wear 
Wing been found that the Scots women, on 
| m 2 were the greateſt infanticides 
Ide power of the Scots clergy is at 
naverateſy exerciſed ; ſince the Revolution 
* firm adherents to civil liberty, and the 
4h and acted with remarkable intrepi- 
be revellion in 1745. They dreſs without 
= vi 55 of them appear in the pulpit 
if 0 nds, after the Geneva form. They 
1 1 forms in worſhip, but are not 
1 hs OW Lens Prayer, The rents of 
be, wh. e adolition of epiſcopacy, are paid 
commonly appropriates them to 


converſe with 


ewhole, be of prejudice to the country, by 


pious purpoſes. The revenues of the Preſbyterian 
clergy have been much mended of late years, and it 
the preſent expenſive mode of living continues in 
Scotland, it is thought they will be {till more aug- 
mented. f 
The ſpirit of the Preſbyterians in Scotland was for- 
merly of a rigid, intolerant, and perſecuting nature; 
but at preſent it is mild and gentle, and the ſermons 
and other theological writings of many of the modern 
Scotch divines are equally diſtinguiſhed by good ſenſe 
and moderation; but this moderation has been too 
often interrupted by the fanatics not only of lay ſeceders 
but even of regular miniſters. Theſe are very nu- 
merous in the Lowlands. They maintain their own 
preachers; and though ſcarcely any two congregations 
agree with each other either in principle or practice, 
yet we do not know that they are diſpoſed to fly in the 
face of the civil power. In ſhort, on account of the 
great abuſes of patronages, by which many parties 
have unworthy or incapable miniſters impoſed upon 
them, as is the caſe in England, theſe ſucceſſions may 
be deemed allowed, and even juſtihed. | 
Learning has flouriſhed in Scotland for 1400 years 
paſt, The poems of Oſſian ſufficiently ſhew that the 
muſes were no {trangers there in the molt remote ages. 
St. Patrick, the celebrated apoſtle of Ireland, was a 
native of this kingdom, which became, for ſome time, 


a refuge for the learned; eſpecially the little iſland of 


Jona, called St. Columb-Kill. The pure Latin ſtyle 
of Buchanan is a ſufficient proof that the ſtudy of 
languages was cultivated in his time; and his writings 
are to this day the molt claſſical of all modern produc- 
tions. But the deſtruction of the Scottith monuments 
of learning and antiquities has rendered their early 

annals very imperfect, and in many reſpects fabulous. 
Among the modern writers, we may rank Napier of 
Monhiſton, the inventor of logarithms ; a diſcovery, 
which, in point of ingenuity and uſe, may vie with 
any that has been made in modern times. Keil, in his 
mathematical works, to the clearneſs of his reaſoning, 
has added the colouring of a poet. Gregory is, of all 
writers on aſtronomy, allowed to be one of the moſt 
perfect and elegant. Maclaurin, the companion and 
friend of Sir Iſaac Newton, was endowed with all 
that preciſion and force of mind, which rendered him 
peculiarly fitted for bringing down the ideas of that 
great man to the level of ordinary capacities, and for 
diffuſing that light through the world, which Newton 
had confined within the ſphere of the learned, His 
treatiſe on Fluxions is regarded by the beſt judges in 
Europe as the cleareſt account of the molt retined and 
ſubtle ſpeculations on which the human mind ever 
exerted itſelf with ſucceſs. Maclaurin alſo purſued 
this new career, and the late Dr. Simſon was a geome- 

trician no leſs famous than the former, for havin 
diſtinguiſhed himfelf in the ſure but almoſt deſerted 
tract of antiquity, of which his illuſtration of the 
ancient geometry is a convincing proof. To theſe we 
7 G may 
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may add, in medicine particularly, the names of Pit- 


cairn, Arbuthnot, Monro, Smellie, Whytt, and others, 
who delerve a diſtinguiſhed feat among the literati of 
Europe. The Scots have been equally ſucceſsful in 
cultivating. the Belles Lettres. Foreigners who inhabit 
warmer climates, and ſuppoſe the northern nations 
incapable of tenderneſs and feeling, are aſtoniſhed at 
the poetic genius and delicate ſenſibility of Thomſon. 
Nor has learning declined ſince the death of theſe 
authors: Scotland can now boalt of authors, eſpecially 
with regard to hiſtorical compolition, whoſe labours 


will be handed down to poſterity with applauſe, and 


reflect honour on their country. | 

There are four univerſities in Scotland, viz. St. 
Andrew's, founded in 1411; Glaſgow, . in 1454; 
Aberdeen, in 1477; and that of Edinburgh; in each 
of which are a certain number of profeſſors in various 
branches of literature, moral and natural philoſophy, 
mathematics, aſtronomy, divinity, &c. 


Edinburgh, the capital ef Scotland, is built on the 


edges and declivity of a valt floping rock, of a great 
height at the upper extremity, and the ſides declining 
very faſt and ſteep into the plain. The view of the 
houſes at a diſtance ſtrikes the traveller with wonder; 
their own loftineſs added to their almoſt aerial ſituation, 
gives them an aſpect of magnificence not to be equalled 
in any other part of Great-Britain. Theſe conſpicu— 
ous buildings, which form the upper part of the high- 
ſtreet, are of ſtone, and make a handſome appearance: 
they are generally ſix or ſeven ſtories high in front; 
but, by reaſon of the declivity of the hill, much higher 
backward ; one in particular, called Babel, has twelve 
or thirteen ſtories. Every houſe has a common ſtair- 
caſe, and every {tory is inhabited by a ſeparate family. 
The inconvenience of this particular ſtructure need 


not be mentioned ; notwithſtanding the utmoſt atten- 


tion, in the article of cleanlineſs, is in general obſerved. 
The common complaint of the {treets of Edinburgh 
is now removed by the vigilance of the magiltrates, 
and their ſeverity againſt any that offend in a groſs 
degree; the ſtreets are cleaned early every morning. 
'This unfortunate ſpecies of architecture owed its rile 
to necellity. The turbulence of the times in which it 
was in vogue, induced every perſon to get as near as 


poſlible to the protection of the caſtle; hence the. 


houſes were crowded together, and, as it were, piled 
upon one another, merely on the principle of ſecurity. 
The high-ſtreet is, in ſome places, eighty feet broad, 
well paved, and extends a mile in length, from the 
caſtle to the palace of Holyrood-Houle ; but the beauty 
of it was greatly injured by Luckenbooth-Row and the 
guard-houle,. which ſtood in the middle of it. This 
city is reckoned to contain upwards of 60,009 fouls. 
The caſtle is ancient, built on the ſummit of a rock, 
and inacceſlible on all ſides except where it joins the 
city. A conſiderable train of artillery is kept in this 
fortreſs, together with a large magazine of arms and 
ammunition. The regalia of Scotland are alſo depoſited 


| 


| 


Ti 


ee | 


here, under the molt ſolemn le 


|; 
never being removed, They a inſtruments g 


are Tully deſert 


theſe writings, but never ſhewn to that 
this fortreſs is a very beautiful Aver 0 jd ; 
proſpect. On the ſouth and eaſt are the Kd ed 
public walks, Herriot's hoſpital, part * and 
overſhadowed by the ſtupendous rocks el, of t. 
Seat and Saliſbury's-Craigs, the Pentland = pre We 
few mites diſtance, and, at a ſtill preater I -n 
Muirfoat, whoſe ſummits and ſides are Fa q + 
{mooth verdant turf. On the north is + fl : colles 
the Frith of Forth, from Queen's-Ferry to ut 1 
with its ſouthern banks covered with . 3 
lages, and terminated by a range of hills bare ; 5 
the Highlands, at forty or fifty miles diſtance 1 3 
The reſervoir of water, brought from the Per exce 8 
Hills, for ſupplying the city, is ſituated in Caſt aol 
and deſerves notice. It holds near 290 tons of iin oth 
which is conveyed to feveral conduits diſpoſed u Per 6 
diſtances in the principal ſtreets. the f 
The Parliament-Cloſe is a ſmall ſquare fit art, a 
the ſouth ſide of the High-Street, It ba & exce 
quadrangle, in the centre of which is a fine egue end a m 
ſtatue of Charles II. The parliament-houſe is Royal ] 
proportioned, and now occupied by the cou apable 
juſtice. Here is the advocates library, founded i ons is 
George Mackenzie, and now contains aboye elegant 
thouſand volumes, beſides manuſcripts. e north 
The Exchange is a handſome modern build planne 
of very little uſe, the merchants of Edinburgh cent 3 
to meet and tranſact their buſineſs in the open | thoſe i 
expoſed to all weathers, rather than transfer it Int, bu] 
Exchange, though erected for that very purpose Invenient 
art of this building is the Cuſtom-Houſe. le is ſity 
The old cathedral, now called the Neu- Ch uſemer; 
an ancient Gothic ſtructure, and divided int lefted to 
places of worſhip : in one the lords of {elliond arch o 
but there is no organ in this or any other of the ty of El 
churches ; a defect the more ſurpriſing, as in Ws, 2 de: 
churches, as well as in the great church of loſen fro: 
where the ſame religion is eſtabliſhed, the pſalt Incorpoy 
accompanied with an organ. Cooſes 
The palace of Holyrood-Houſe, ſituated at! the toy 
of Cannongate-Street, was originally an abbey, le in h 
by David I. in the year 1128. It coy E. ar 
number of very ane. apartments 3 we mall co 
king's are in great diſorder ; the relt vl 91 W. 
occupied by teveral of the nobility. | T 1 3 m 
filled with coloffal portraits of the kings 0 3 
down to the Revolution, ; 
The church or chapel of Holyrood-Ho, aw 
tiful piece of Gothic architecture, 3 ch 16 | 
roof having fallen in, by a molt fande, (4 be ſer 
notwithitanding money had been oy | "IB 
vernment for preſerving it entire. = Wi 15 
lie the bodies of James II. and Jo ni wha 
Darnly, and ſeveral other perſons of ww ling Ioute, be 


Herriot's-Hoſpital is a fine ancient 
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aon jeweller to James VI. who fol 
what monare 
It was bu 

-at10 
CT we of Edinburgh, and is under the 
| af the magiſtrates of that city. The gardens, 


: 


and there t 
intrigue. | 
. which enjoys the privileges of an 
. ie mean ſtructure. It was founded by 
V. and by him put under the direction of the 
les, who have the power of chancellor and 
eellor, The ſtudents, who are diſperſed al] 
town, are about ſix hundred in number; no 
except the principal, reſiding in the college : 
Ir no habit, nor are they ſubject to any regula- 
in other univerſities. 'T here are twenty-two 
« of differern ſciences, moſt of whom read 
the ſchools relating to every branch of the 
art, are reckoned equal to any in Europe. 
in excellent library founded by one Clement 
und a muſeum) given by Sir Andrew Baltour. 
Royal Infirmary is a ſpacious and handſome 
apable of containing 200 patients. The room 
tions is particularly convenient, and the coun- 
elegant. 
Ag ſide of the city lies the New Town, 
planned with great judgment, and will prove 
cent addition to Edinburgh. The houſes, 
j thoſe in St. Andrew's-Square, are remarka- 
Int, built in the modern ſtyle, and free from 
meniences attending the old city. The new 
e is ſituated here, and other buildings for the 
ulemerits of the age. Theſe improvements 
kcted to the city by a very beautiful bridge, 
earch of which is ninety feet high. 
ty of Edinburgh is governed by a lord provolt, 
Ws, a dean of the guild, and a treaſurer, an- 
len from the common-council. Every com- 
incorporated trade, of which there are here 
chooſes its own deacon. The lord provolt 1s 
i the town-guard, a military inſtitution found 
elſe in his majeſty's dominions. They form 
atch, and patrole the ſtreets; are uſeful in 
wal commotions; are divided into three 
and wear an uniform. 
Which may be called the port of Edinburgh, 
o miles diſtance, on the Frith, is a large 
a very flouriſhing condition. It contains 
eee, being dirty and ill buil 
1 1 7 uilt, except 
very tine, and now a well-frequented 


þ 2 fine ſeats of the nobility and 
alk, belong; of Edinburgh, particularly 
the der 19 to the duke of Beaucleugh . 
lute, below marquis of Lothian ; and 

Sing to- the nobleman of that 


— 
h to London, and made a large 
it by Inigo Jones, for the mainte- 
n of poor children belonging to the 


de well laid out, were formerly the reſort of 
he Scotch comic poets often laid 
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|' Theſe ſeats, particularly the two former, are adorned 


with fine collections of portraits of eminent perſons, 
by maſterly hands. And at Roflyn, in the neighbour- 
hood of Dalkeith-Houſe, is a beautiful and entire 
chapel of Gothic architecture, reckoned one of the 
molt curious pieces of workmanſhip in Europe. It 
was founded in the year 1440, by William St. Clair, 
prince of Orkney and duke of Oldenburg. 

Glaſgow, in the ſhire of Lanerk, is ſituated about 
30 miles from Edinburgh, on the deſcent of a gentle 
eminence, and the adjacent plain extending to the 


banks of the river Clyde, over which there is a bridge 


of feven arches. The chief part of this city is laid 
out upon a regular plan, the ſtreets croſſing each other 
at right angles. The houſes, which are lofty, are 
built of hewn ſtone, and, near the croſs, or market— 
place, ſupported upon arched pillars, which form a 
commodious piazza before the ſhops, and give an air 
of grandeur to the buildings. The itreets are ſtraight, 
ſpacious, well paved, and clean; and the whole city is 
adorned with a great number of public edifices, among 
which are the cathedral, and five or {ix other elegant 
churches, the Tolbooth, town-hall, and ſeveral hoſ- 
itals. 

The cathedral, which ſtands in the higheſt part of 
the city, is a vaſt pile of Gothic building, dedicated to 
St. Mungo, or Kentigern, who, in the fixth century, 
was biſhop of Glaſgow, and lies buried in this church. 
This cathedral is ornamented with two ſpires, one of 
which, riſing from a ſquare tower in the middle of the 
crofs, is ſurpriſingly high and beautiful. In the other, 
there 1s a bell of vaſt dimenſions, which, when tolled, 
ſhakes the whole fabric. At preſent this noble pile is 
divided into three ſeparate churches, where divine fervice 
is performed every Sunday. The other churches are all 
ſtately buildings, and ſome of them erected on the beſt 
models of architecture. 

The univerſity of Glaſgow forms one of its greateſt 
ornaments. Every branch of learning is taught by its 
own ſeparate regent, or profeſſor, who not only gives 
general lectures, but allo attends afliduoully to the 
buſineſs of his claſs, where he explains, impoſes taſks, 
and examines his pupils. Annually all the individuals 
of each claſs undergo a public examination, in preſence 
of all the regents; when, if found properly qualified, 
after a certain ſtanding they are admitted to the degree 
of maſter of arts. Great numbers of learned men 
have been educated in this univerſity, which may cer- 
tainly be deemed the moſt flouriſhing in Scotland. The 

rofeilors, while in the exerciſe of their functions, 
wear black gowns with open {leeves ; and the ſtudents 
are all diſtinguiſhed by red or ſcarlet gowns, without 
which they are not allowed to appear in public. The 
rector of this univerſity, who, is always a perſon of 
nobility, or diſtinguiſhed fortune, is elected annually. 
The edifice itſelf conſiſts of an outward and inner 
ſquare, with a lofty"tower, and, towards the city, a front 


ot hewn ſtone. It was built at the expence of William 
| Turnbull, 
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Turnbull, biſhop of Glaſgow. The inner quadrangle, 
belides the divinity hall, the old library, and the com- 
mon hall, which ate large and ſpacious, contains a 
great number of commodious apartments for the 
itudents. The faculty have lately built an elegant 
library, which is tolerably well furniſhed with books, 
manuſcripts, and ſome ſtones with Roman inſcriptions, , 
brought from the wall of Antoninus. Moſt of the, 
regents reſide in an elegant row ct houſes, a little 
detached from the college, behind which there is a 
pleaſant garden laid out in walks for the benefit of all 


botanical garden, well ſupplied with ſimples, claſſed 
alphabetically in their different tribes. 

The town-houſe, which was built by the citizens 
of Glaſgow, 1s a ye magnificent edifice : and, in the 
ſtreet oppoſite to it, ſtands an equeſtrian ſtatue of king 
William III. Adjoining to the town-houſe is the 
Tolbooth, or public jail, which is a venerable Gothic 
building. 8 

The work-houſe and infirmary of Glaſgow, are 
built with elegant ſimplicity; and the inſtitution is 
founded upon ſo excellent a plan, conducted with fo | 
much prudence, and proves ſuch an effectual proviſion 
for the poor, that there is not a beggar to be ſeen 
within the precincts of the city. The number of in- 
habitants in Glaſgow have been computed at 50,000; 
and, beſides its churches, contains eight or ten meeting- 
houſes, for ſeRaries of various denominations. 

Aberdeen, the capital of Aberdeenſhire, 1s ſituated 
in the county of Mar, about eighty miles north of 
Edinburgh, and contains two towns, Old and New 
Aberdeen. Old Aberdeen, which was formerly the 
ſeat of a biſhop, and now that of a preſbytery, is a 
ſmall, ill-built, and inconfiderable town. There is a 
cathedral dedicated to St. Machas, the greater part of 
which was built by biſhop Elphinſtone, in the year 
1300. The church is of hewn ſtone, with a lofty 
{tceple, terminating in an imperial crown, with a 
ound globe of ſtone and two gilt croſſes. . Adjoining 
o the church a library is erected, furniſhed with a 
valuable collection of books: but Old Aberdeen is 
-iieily remarkable for a college, founded by James IV. 
New Aberdeen is the ſhire town, and though almoſt 
joined to the Old, by means of a long village, has no 
dependence on it. It is a neat, populous, and flou- 
riſhing city, adorned with three churches ; ſeveral 
-piſcopal meeting-houſes, hoſpitals, a fine wharf, a 


hewn ſtone, The ſtreets are ſpacious and well paved; 
the private houſes lofty, well finiſhed, and provided 
with gardens and orchards, which, by being thus inter- 
mingled with the buildings, give it at a diſtance the 
appearance of a city built in a wood. 


'The principal public edifice in New Aberdeen is the | 


collsge, which was originally a Franciſcan monaſtery, | 
founded by George Keith, earl marſhal, in the year 


2 592, and from him called the Academia Mareſchal- 
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Jana; It conſiſts of a. principal, 5 3 
philoſophy, one for divinity, and one for 5.9 po 
This, together, with the old college, h 
independent of each other, are termed the Wie it nit 
Aberdeen. Beſides this, collepe, there Wa of this 
ſchool, founded by Dr. Dune, conſiſting x tbe 
and three, uſhers. Here is likewiſe 3 fo 05 he the 
and a library, erected at the expence of the I „ 
ſupplied with books, and furniſhed with nal princip 
inſtruments. The other public buildings in e 2 f 
: u Will 
are, a ſtone bridge of ſeven arches, built ger 
Dee, at the expence of bilhop Gayin Dunbar: * 
over the Don, conſiſting of one Gothic arch: 3 
thedral, dedicated to St. N icholas; an alms-hou They 
three hoſpitals. - pots of 
St. Andrew's, in Fifeſhire, vas formed purpoſes 
magnificent and flouriſhing city, and celeb gniſhed 
being the burial place of St. Andrew, the tute g wit 
of Scotland, But at preſent its only boaſt « * 
© ade de | rock, ri 
| poſſeſſion of the oldeſt univerſity in that king 

was founded, and endowed with many amplepi P . 
by . bilhop Wardlaw. At prelent it conſiſts 4 * 
colleges, viz. St. Salvator, St. Leonard, and & 1 
The firſt was built by biſhop Kennedy, gra 1 * 
king Robert III. about the middle of the fre o 
tury, and this prelate endowed his foundati 7 g 
revenues ſufficient to maintain four profeſſors di. © f. 
ſophy, a doctor, a bachelor and licentiate of J 32 | 
together with eight poor ſcholars. There a * * 
ſilver maces belonging to this college as anceſ dust. 
foundation; one of which, weighing ſeventeen 0 
is gilt and curiouſly chaſed. This building was . pe ; 
wh, augmented by Dr. Skene, one of the pri "I d 
the college, who likewiſe founded a library, . ii 
liberal donations ſoon increaſed : and a fund 38. 
bliſhed by the earl of Caſſils for the mantra — 
profeſſor of philoſophy. | em iS 4 
St. Leonard's College was founded by Ja p. The ſid 
burn, prior of St. Andrew's, before the deb m overha 
and afterwards endowed by the earl of Lal houſe ft 
conſiſts of a principal, four profeſſors of pl d with a 
and eight poor ſcholars, who arc maintained 
foundation. Sir James Scot afterwards eltal William ; 
good ſalary for a profeſſor of philoſoph); : ite of a fl 

conſiderable additions to the library, which * 

t collection be OUT) 
time was augmented by a grea | ling a ga 
bequeathed to it by Sir John Weddervurn, Tow art | 
phyſic ; and it now contains the manuſcript9 8, | 
Scoti Chronicon. The ſtudents of this C0 | 0 the nor 
are more numerous than in the other two co e ie of 
annually with bows for the prize of 3 felt erge is 

St. Mary's, or New College, war 19 lt ſince 
famous cardinal archbiſhop James o_ of e darrac 
aſſaſſinated by Norman Leſly. It %% Sar and 
feſſors, doctors in divinity, and 2 Pol legt Mat has t 
matics. Here the ſtudents of the other 4 cſerteg. 
paſſed through a courſe of philoſophy, : i utuſtus i; 
to finiſh their education. An ob{er\ai9) of Loi 
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% who, 
+ with proper 
* Gllage, the rector, who is choſen annu- 
| be one of the three principals. 'The ſtudents 


te three colleges are diſtinguiſhed by wearing 


NS. I 

aal fortifications in Scotland are the caſtles 
Lu Stirling, and Dunbarton, beſides which 
| William, Fort George, and Fort Auguſtus; 
ter of theſe is capable of ſuſtaining a regular 
n enemy furniſhed with a proper train of ar- 
They ſerve as places of arms, and to bridle the 
aun of the country, on any inſurrection ; for 
upoſts they are kept in ſufficient repair, and 
miſhed with garriſons. ; 
no, with its caſtle, may be conſidered as a mi- 
of Edinburgh, being built on the ridge of a 
rock, riſing out of a plain, with the caſtle ſitu- 
the upper end. Within the walls of the for- 
ys the palace of ſeveral of the Scottiſh kings, a 
building, ornamented on three ſides with-+pil- 
ing on groteſque figures projecting from the 
ad on the top of each pillar is a ſtatue, ſeem- 
work of fancy. Near it 1s the old parliament- 
avaſt room, 120 feet long, very 2 and had 
ly a gallery running round it. A conſiderable 
of cannon commands the bridge, and in this, 
to its advantageous ſituation, its principal 
conſiſts, 

batton-Caſtle is ſituated a little to the ſouthward 
town, on a double- pointed rock of a ſtupendous 
nling in a ſtrange manner out of the ſands, and 
letached from all other objects. On one of the 
are the ruins of an old light-houſe, and on 
er, Sony cy of powder : in the hollow be- 
mem is a large well of excellent water, fourteen 
p. The ſides of the rocks are immenſe precipices, 
n overhang, except on the ſide where the go- 
boule ſtands, which is defended by ramparts 
wih a few cannon, and garriſoned by inva- 


William was erected in king William's reign, 
lie of a ſmall fortreſs, built by general Monk. 
* work, has two baſtions, and is capable 
. garriſon of eight hundred men. It lies 
8 of the ſea, called Loch-Vell, which 
1 er up the country, where, making 
bein. 7 extends weſtward 24 miles, to- 
be 's a ſmall but ſtrong and regular for- 

i 20 the rebellion in 1745, as a place of 
* NN are very handſome, and form ſe- 
kde, d 800d ſtreets; but, ſince the happy 


hat h 
1 place among the Highlanders, 


Aueuſtus 
a, uss a ſmal] fortreſs, ſituated on a plain 


0 1 1 . — 
ugh-Neſs, between the rivers Taarf 


1 


for 100 men. | 

With reſpe& to the fortifications, though they were 
formerly thought places of great {trength, yet it is af- 
firmed by competent judges, that they could not hold 
out 48 hours, it beſieged by regular troops with proper 
artillery ; owing perhaps to the confidence the ancient 
Scots placed in their own valour, rather than to caſtles, 
tor the defence of their country—a maxim, which has 
been deemed more heroical than prudent, as they have 
often experienced. | 

The rivers of Scotland are navigable to a very con- 
ſiderable diſtance from their mouths, and moſt of the 
trading towns are ſituated on their banks, near enough 
to the ocean to enjoy the benefit of navigation; but 
there is no art uſed in any of the rivers in that king- 
dom ; they flow on in their natural channels, and join 
their parent waters in the ocean. By the navigable ca- 
nal cut between the Friths of Forth and Clyde, under 
the direCtion of the ingenious Mr. Smeaton, the goods 
imported by the ſea-port towns on one ſide of the 
kingdom are carried at a very ſmall expence to thoſe 
on the other; and the advantages of both ſituations 
are, by means of this canal, ſhared in common by both 
parts of it, | — 

Roman antiquities are found in great numbers in 
various parts of Scotland; but the moſt remarkable 
now remaining, is the pretenture, or wall, originally 
marked out by Agricola, and finiſned by Antoninus 
Pius. Agricola —.— a chain of forts, and Antoninus 
connected them with turf walls guarded by mounds 
and ditches, ſome parts of which are ſtil] viſible. This 


wall extended from Carron upon the Frith of Forth, 


to Dunglas upon the Frith of Clyde, ſomething more 
than g7 Engliſh miles in length. The foundation was 
ſtone, and it had conduits which at once kept it dry, 
and ſupplied the ditch which accompanies it with wa- 
ter. The thickneſs of the wall, which inclined to- 
wards the north, and was, as much as poſlible, carried 
along the brows of the eminences, was about four 
yards. We learn from the inſcriptions on this wall, 
which are ſtill extant, that the whole of the legion 


called Secunda Auguſta, and the vexillations of the 


twentieth and the ſixth legions, were employed in com- 
pleting this pretenture, which, according to the ſame 
inſcriptions, extended 39,7 26 paces. It was built while 
Antoninus Pius was the third time conſul. The coun- 
try people call this work Graham's-Dyke, from a tra- 
dition that a Scottiſh warrior of that name was the firſt 
that broke over it. | 

Near the iron founderies, on an eminence above the 
river Carron, ſtood that celebrated antiquity, called 
Arthur's Oven, which the ingenious Mr. Gordon ſup- 

oſes to have been a ſmall chapel, a repoſitoty for the 
dere inſignia or ſtandards. eee. ſuppoſes it to 


have been a Roman temple, and dedicated to the god 


Terminus. There is no reaſon to doubt of its being a 
Roman work ; but by whom it was erected, is not 
7 H certainly 
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certainly known, though it is generally imputed to 
Agricola. It was built in the form of the Pantheon at 
Rome, or the dome of St. Paul's at London. It was 
twenty-two feet in height, and its external circumfe- 
rence at the baſe eighty-cight feet, and was, upon the 
whole, one of the moſt complete Roman antiquities in 
the world: but, to the mortification of every curious 
traveller, this matchleſs edifice is now no more. In 
the year 1742 its barbarous owner, a Gothic knight, 
canſed it to be demolithed, in order to make a mill- dam 
with the materials, which in leſs than a year the Nai- 
ades, in reſentment for the ſacrilege, came down in a 
flood, and entirely ſwept away. 

The coins, urns, utenſils, inſcriptions, and other 
remains of the Romans in Scotland, are very nume- 
rous; many of them were found at a great diſtance to 
the northward of the wall. Roman camps are alſo found 
in various parts; but the moſt perfect piece of military 
antiquity is that called the camp of Agricola, at Ar— 
doch in Perthſhire, near the foot of the Grampian 
hills. It is generally thought to have been the camp 
occupied by Agricola before he fought the bloody 
battle, ſo finely deſcribed by Tacitns, with the Caledo- 
nian king Galgacus, who was totally defeated. No lefs 
than hve rows of ditches, and fix ramparts, are ſtil} vi- 
fible on the ſouth fide; and of the four gates which 
led into the area, three of them are ſtill plain and diſ- 
tin. | 

Hiſtorical monuments of various kinds are found in 
ſeveral parts of this kingdom, erected by the Scots 
themſelves to preferve the memory of ſome remarkable 
action or event. At a place called Aberlemno, near 
Brechin, are four or five ancient obeliſks, called the 
Danith Stones of Aberlemno, having been erected in 
commemoration of the defeat of that people by the 
Scots. They are adorned with bas-religfs of men on 
horſeback, and many emblematic figures and hierogly- 

hics, now unintelligible, and executed by the rude 
band of ſome untaught artiſt. But one of the moſt 
ſtately monuments of this kind is a ſtone near the town 
of Fortroſe in Murray. It riſes about twenty-three 
fert in height above the ground, and is ſaid to be no 
leſs than twelve or fifteen below the ſurface; ſo that 
the whole height is, at leaſt, thirty-five feet, and its 
breadth near five. It is one ſingle and entire flone, 
adorned with a great variety of figures in relievo, ſome 
of them {til} diſtin and viſible; but the injury done 
by the weather has obſcured thofe towards the upper 

art. This monument has by fome antiquaries been 
attributed to the Danes, and by others to the Scots ; 
but on what occaſion, or to commemorate what event, 
it was erected, is unknown. | 

Druidical monuments are alfo found in different 
Parts of Scotland, but none of them equal to Stone- 
henge on Saliſbury-Plain, hereafter deſcribed. Beſides 
; theſe there is a very remarkable barrow in Perthſhire, 
thought to have been formed by the ancient Britons, 
but when, or on what occaſion, is not known, Tt 


exactly reſembles the figure of a 


9 a contraction of * terræ navis “ f e f 
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upwards, and is called by the inhab 


he columnar rocks, ſituated bet 
and caſtle of Dunbar, may be hae 
natural curioſities of Scotland, Theſe nd 


very ſurpriſing ſtratum of ſtone, j 
ſembling thay of the Giant's S 2 
conſiſts of large columns of red grit ons 1 
angular, quadrangular, pentangular, or ** A oth 
their diameters are from one to two feet, ar gt be d 
length at low water thirty, dipping or ind $ of reli 
little to the ſouth. They are jointed, but ng yy were 
larly or fo plainly as thoſe that form the . 
Cauſeway. The ſurface of ſeveral that Hue he e wood, 
off, form a kind of a pavement, conſiſting of ing roi 
of convex ends, probably anſwering to the! reach of 
bottoms of other joints, once incumbent y nd beloy 
The ſpaces between the columns are filled wi any pat 
ſepta of red and white ſparry matter, and veing s are to 
ſame pervade the columns tranſverſely. This and the 
columns faces the north, with a point to thee sanothe 
extends in front about two hundred yards. The ff differe 
is inconſiderable, the reſt of the rock degenenat cies wit 
ſhapeleſs maſſes of the ſame ſort of ſtone, n other 
divided by thick ſepta. ap of u. 
There is hardly in the world a curioſity of 0ogether 
ficial kind, which may be compared to the 6, that 
roads of Glen-Roy Lochabar. The Glen it! dkorna J 
tremely narrow, and the hills on each fide ve fon the 
but not remarkably rocky. On the declivity n Abe 
hills, on both ſides of the Glen, are three roads ritying 
diſtances from each other, and directly oppoſite ater, 007 
ſide. Theſe roads have been meaſured in tl quickly 
pleteſt parts of them, and their breadth foun 
twenty-ſix paces of a man five feet ten nens t. 
The two uppermoſt roads are preity near e naty 
not above fifty yards diſtant, but the loweſt mt been the 
double that diſtance from the neareſt to it. $ the abc 
carried along the ſides of the Glen with ts land, 
regularity, nearly as exact as lines daun! generally 
and compaſs. Where deep burns or gulliese ity of th 
croſs theſe roads, they avoid both the defcent 1 E 
in a very curious manner; ſo that on the 1 tipect to 
the road enters theſe hollows they rather aſcel i e 
the ſlope, and defcend on the oppoſite fl, Þ T n, 
come to the level, without the traveller veils 1 and, 
of either the aſcent or deſcent. Other fo * * f 
into Glen-Roy. The parallel roads ſurroul | gk 
ſmaller ones; but where Glen- Roy ends 7 7 of 
country, there are not the ſmalleſt lie . 2/4 \ 
be ſeen. The length of theſe roads in UK bs ben 
about feven miles. | eisdl the 555 
There are two other glens in the nels hp 
. ble, called Sage In 
where theſe roads are equally viſibl he . 
1 unning nor | rit1{} 
and Glen-Spean, the rue >, theſ ied to ay. 
the latter ſouth from Glen- 70 thoſe et b aud man; 


of nearly the ſame length wit 
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ads are not cauſeways, but levelled out of the 


ere are i 
4 but it is not known in what manner they 
us; 


tive of roads remaining; they begin 
. Aae the regular line as before. Theſe 
inacceſſible at the eaſt end, but open at the 
u for what purpole they were made, cannot 
town, Some have imagined that they are the 
of the Druids 3 but as there are no traces ol 
For other ſtructures, or circles of ſtones, they 
i be deſigned for any axconomica] purpoſe, or 
dof religion. The country people are perſuaded 
y were deſigned for the chace, and that theſe 
were made after the ſpots were cleared in lines 
+ wood, to tempt the game into the open parts, 
ing rouſed, in order that they might come 
nach of the bow-men concealed in the woods 
nd below. | 
any parts of Scotland, the traces of ancient 
are to be ſeen. The hill of Finehaven is one 
and the hill of Bergonium, near Dunſtatnage- 
$another, yielding vaſt quantities of pumices or 
different kinds, many of which are of the 
cies with thoſe of the volcanic Iceland, 
jo other natural curioſities, mention is made 
ap of white ſtones, molt of them clear like 
together with great plenty of oyſter and other 
Is, that are found on the top of a mountain 
droma Lappich, in Roſsſhire, twenty miles 
rom the ſea 
vin Aberdeenſhire, is ſaid to be remarkable 
aritying cave, called The Dropping Cave, 
ater, 00Zing through a ſpongy porous rock at 
quickly conſolidates after it drops to the 


crerns that are to be found in Fifeſhire, and 
aby natural, are of extraordinary dimenſions, 
deen the ſcenes of inhuman cruelties. 
$ the above, other natural curioſities, belong- 
dtland, have their deſcriptions and hiſtories; 
Fnerally owe their extraordinary qualities to 
ity of the vulgar, and vaniſh when they are 
examined. 
rlpect to commerce and manufactures, Scot- 
* ears paſt been in a very improving 
wh gs at the head of the adminiſtra- 
1 the extinction of the rebellion 
n who diſcovered the true 
5 2 ich then became a more conſi- 
ſued „ inquiry than ever. 
; Wa clham's wiſe plan, and juſtly 
ny: wh that he availed himfelf of the 
cnie, and ſpirit of the Scots, in car— 


Me moit 
| extenlive w Ita! 
ge in - war that Great- Britain 


the Britiſh 


and It may be ſaid, to the ho- 
"hk Sovernment, that the Scots have 

hy themſelves of all the benefits of 
aClures they can claim, either in 


0 ud manu 


a few ſmall rocks in the compals of 


n 


* 


| 


— — 


right of their former independency, the treaty of union, 
or by acts of parliament ſince that period. This is 
manifeſt, from the extenſive trade they lately carried 


on with the Britiſh ſettlements in America and the 


Weſt-Indies, and with all the nations to which the 
Engliſh themſelves trade; ſo that the increaſe of their 
ſhipping within theſe thirty years palt has been very 
conſiderable. The exports of thoſe thips are compoſed 
chiefly of Scots manutaCtures, fabricated from the pro- 
duce of the ſoil, and the induſtry of its inhabitants. In 
exchange for theſe, they import tobacco, rice, cotton, 
ſugar, and rum, from the Britiſh plantations, and alſo 
the products of other countries, to the immenſe ſavin 
of their nation. Their connexion and trade with Vir- 
ginia hath greatly contributed to the proſperity of Glaſ- 
gow and its neighbourhood. 

'The military roads, by rendering the Highlands ac- 
ceſſible, have greatly contributed to their preſent im- 
provement, and were owing to the induſtry of the ſol- 
diery. They were begun in 1723, under the directions 
of general Wade, who forced his way through rocks, 
before ſuppoſed to have been unconquerable. Many of 
them hang over the capacious lakes of the country, and 
tormerly afforded no other road to the natives, than the 

aths of ſheep or goats, where even the Highlander 
crawled with difficulty, and kept himſelf from tumbling 
into the far ſubjacent water, by clinging to the plants 
and buſhes of the rock. Many of theſe rocks were too 
hard to yield to the pick-axe, and the miner was obliged 
to have recourſe to gunpowder ; and often, where na- 
ture had denied him footing, and where he was forced 
to begin his labours, ſuſpended from above by ropes, 
on the face of the horrible precipice. The bogs and 
moors had alſo their difficulties to overcome, but all 
were at length conſtrained to yield to the perſeverance 
of the Engliſh troops. 

In ſome parts the ſoldiers, in imitation of the Ro- 
mans, left engraven on the rocks the name of the regi- 
ment to which each party belonged, who were em- 
ployed in theſe works. Nor were they leſs worthy of 
being immortalized than the vexillatio's of the Roman 
legions; for civilization was the conſequence of the 
labour of both. 

Theſe roads begin at Dunkeld, are carried on through 
the noted paſs of Killicrankie, by Blair, or Dalnacar- 
doch, Dalwhinie, and over the Coryarich to Fort Au- 
guſtus. A branch extends from thence eaſtward to In- 
verneſs, and another weſtward over High-Bridge to 
Fort- William. From the laſt, by Kinloch- Leven, over 
the Black Mountain, to the king's houſe at Teindrum, 
and from thence by Glen-Urquhie to Inverary, and fo 


along the beautiful boundaries of Loch-Lomond to its 


EXtremity. . | 
Another road begins near Crief, paſſes by Aberfeldy, 
croſſes the Tay at Tay-Bridge, and unites with the 
other road at Dalnacardoch; and from Dalwhinie a 
branch paſſes through Badenoch to Inverneſs. 
Mr. Riddel, in his account of the ancient mode f 
fortification 
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fortification in this country, obſerves, that “ In Scot- 


land, the moſt ancient remains of fortifications now to 
de traced conſiſt of an area, ſurrounded by a ſtrong 
rampart formed of earth and ſtones, and generally ſitu- 
ated upon the top of a mountain, where the barbarous 
inhabitants ſheltered their cattle, and in huts or wig- 
wars lodged themſelves and their corn, perhaps in a 
ſimilar manner as the wretched inhabitants of New 
Holland do at preſent. At this period, their arms ſeemed 
to have conſiſted of ſpears and arrows, headed with 
barbed flints and ſtone battle-axes, ſeveral of which 
have been found in ſepulchral tumuli or cairns. 

« Upon the Mollach hill, on the eſtate of Dalſivin- 
ton, the remains of a fortreſs, anſwering this deſcrip- 
tion, {till exiſt, 

J ſhall ſay nothing of Mr. Williams's vitrified 
forts, having great doubts whether they are not the ef- 
feats of volcanoes, but ſhall paſs on to what I conceive 
to have been the firſt improvement upon the mode of 
fortification already deſcribed, which are thoſe conical 
towers, accurately deſcribed, firſt by Mr. Gordon, and 
afterwards by Mr. Pennant. They muſt have required 
more art, and afforded a more comfortable ſhelter, than 
the tops of hills ſimply encloſed with a ſtrong rampart. 

« In Glembeg are ſtill to be ſeen ſeveral of theſe 
venerable ruins, as alſo in Skye; but the largeſt, and 
by far the moſt perfect, is ſituated in Lord Rae's coun- 
try, and is called Dun Dornadilla. This building is 
near fifty yards in circumference, and its inner area 
twenty-ſeven feet diameter. On the outſide, the wall 
tapers like a line, but the inner wall is perfectly per- 
pendicular ; in the heart of which, are the three diſtin 
tiers of apartments, communicating with each other 
by rude flights of ſteps. "Theſe apartments are lighted 
by apertures, which look into the circular court. The 
door or entrance from without 1s placed about ſix feet 
above the baſe of the building. What had been the 
height of this tower when entire it is now impoſlible 
to ſay, but its preſent remains are about thirty feet 
high, and built of ſtones entirely without mortar, 
which are regularly formed into what maſons call 
courſe and gage Tradition aſcribes the building of this 
tower to Dornadilla, king of Scotland, who, accordin 
to Leſly, was a great hunter, firſt eſtabliſhed the laws 
of the chace, reigned twenty-eight days, and died in 
peace with all his neighbours, two hundred and thirty- 
three years before the Chriſtian zra. 

© 1 much in doubt Whether the uſe of iron was 
known in Scotland before the arrival of the Romans. 
The introduction of this moſt uſeful of all metals muſt 
have made a very great change in the buildings, arms, 
and other implements of the Scots: and it is highly 

robable, that ſquare towers, built with cement, ſuc- 
ceeded the conical ones. The moſt ancient of theſe are 
generally to be met with on projecting cliffs overhang- 
ing the ſea, perhaps intended to repel the invalions, 
firit of the Romans, and afterwards of the ſavage and 
barbarous inhabitants of Denmark and Norway. 
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% Oldwick-Caſtle upon the coaft of C. 
haps one of the oldeſt ſquare — 
ſeems to be but a ſmall improvement u otl 
ones before mentioned, and is built of ws 
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b and, 
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The walls, which are enormou 10 ge len 
chambers, with narrow ſtairs of cn con uf Pert 
the lower and upper apartments, which | addit1 
by windows looking into the ſquare area are Alls, ti 
the prof 7 ſmall apertures are to A # 00 
up, upon the outſide wall, probably ; ul 2dver 
the . of an enemy. Probably intended i he hiltc 
An improvement in the conſtruQing « V. affe 
towers next took place, which was coveg f . 
ner area with a ſtrong roof of ſtone . L 
kind of building was called in Scotland a yes ry mode 
England a keep, or dungeon. Many . 112 
this kind ſtill remain in Scotland, ſuch as, Du kade of | 
in Argyle, Dunnoly in Lorn, Rothſay in Butz at 
in Iſla, Dunvegan in Skye, and many others herland, | 
dious too mention. Several of theſe very ancien lers 
were built upon an iſland in a deep lough t the h 
Elanſtalker in Lochlinne, Kilchurn in Loch 2 
caſtle of Rive in Galloway, Lochmaben in 4 les and 
Cloſeburn in Nithiſdale, and many others, and gloor 
« It is highly probable the Caledonian | the ei 
from the Romans the art of conſtructing vault F mn 
bers; which improvement mult have made don 1 
ful change in the comfort as well as ſtability ll be left 
ſtrengths and fortreſſes. And it is probable the 
eben was the firſt that underwent this 3 ren 
alteration of having a tower built, the middk . of Sec 
which was covered with arches of ſtone. Thi be. 
ſuppoſed to have been the reſidence of the 1 depth 
kings, from the period that Dun Dornadila ches not 
ſerted by them, until the capture of Scone . July, 2 
Picts, which then became their favourite reſide vl! the fiſh, 
« As the improvements in the art of war, "el {1x hy 
to time, called for additional modes of defence = A 
the original tower or peel was aided by {rol al one hy 
flanked with maſſy towers, the gates of which * 7 ver 
cured by the portcullis. The barnak in or oute 10 the 
was alſo added, which was ſurrounded by a ſit 3 
art and wet ditch. Of this kind were the le hſher; 
553 Borthwick, Hume, and many othess A happen 
was all that was neceilary before the gele a doc 
heavy battering artillery A 1 to be 
« Before James VI. ſucceeded to the cron hy the 
land, the ſituation of Scotland was ſuch 15 i to 
neceſſary ſor every baron there to hate p 1 are 
more or leſs fortified, according to mie Th 2 t 
ſequence in the country, Or According 4 7 va | 
ſituated. If it ſtood near Edinburgh 0 ” ey hf] 
the inhabitants were more poliſhed in my * fiſty,; 
and overawed by the neighbouring 2 4 my uted th 
all that was neceſfary in ſuch a or . The 
capable of reſiſting the eee Wu 1 m 


thieves, who, ſo near the roy 


{top to make a regular inveltment, but c 
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if repulſed, inſtantiy fled. The houſes 
00 Melville, Allva, and many otaers, fell 
ki, deſcription. But when the ſeat of a baron 
e note from the royal protection, as in the 
L Perth, Roſs, or Caithneſs, then it was neceſ- 
addition to the ancient peel, to call the aids of 
le, turrets with a rampart and wet ditch, to 
de owner to reſiſt the formidable attack of a 


fary- | 
Ws of Scotland, ſo late as the reign of 


erate feuds that raged with unrelenting fury 
he great lords and lefler barons of that period ; 
+ mode of fortification then in uſe proved often 
rail in defending the caſtle againſt the ſtorm 
nude of the enraged and relentleſs foe. Of this 
were the caſtles of Duffus in Moray, Dunrobin 
bland, Dunotter in the Mearns, and a great 
pthers. 

the happy period is now arrived, when inter- 
tfcation againſt the domeſtic foe is of no ule. 
bes and barons of the land have deſerted their 
and gloomy caſtles for the more refined modern 
of the eighteenth century, and the ancient and 
le remains of the great inſecurity of former 
re now laſt falling to decay, and ſhortly ſcarce a 
ll be left, but in hiſtory, of their former ex- 


moſt remarkable herring fiſhery carried on in 
is of Scotland, is that ot Loch-Fyn, which is 
three miles in length, but in breadth ſcarce 
he depth is from ſixty to ſeventy fathoms. 
Kh 1s noted for vaſt ſhoals of herrings, which 
i July, and continue till January. The higheſt 
il the fiſhery is from September to Chriſtmas, 
hear 1x hundred boats, with four men in each, 
Pojed. A chain of nets is uſed (for ſeveral are 
of one hundred fathoms in length. As the her- 
im at very uncertain depths, ſo the net is ſunk 
depth the thoal is found to take. The ſucceſs 
depends much on the judgment or good for- 
the fiſhermen in taking their proper depths ; 
ten happens that one boat will * multitudes, 
We next docs not catch a ſingle fiſh, which cauſes 
* to be perpetually inquiring of each other 
A to the depth of their nets. Theſe are kept 
155 to a proper pitch; the ropes that run 
ny ae fallened with pegs, and by drawing 
1 out the rope (after taking out the pegs) 
- a eir ſütuation, and then replace them. 
. s ſwim in twenty ſathoms water, 
I 3 oſtentimes even at the bottom. 
! x Th at each boat gets about forty pounds 
. © fiſh are either ſalted and packed in 
8 ENG, or ſold freſh to the country 
= re hundred horſes being brought 
e denten lide from very diſtant parts. A 
enmss, they are of the beſt kind; 


VI. affords a number of melancholy inſtances 


— — 


at a medium 700 ; but if more (for ſometimes a barrel 


will hold 1000) they are reckoned very poor. The late 
price was 11. 4s. per barrel, but there is a drawback 
of the duty on ſalt for thoſe that are exported. 

The great rendezvous for the veſſels employed in the 


| fiſheries of the weſtern iſlands, is at Cambel-Town, in 


Cantyre, where they clear out on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, and ſometimes goo buſſes are ſeen there at one 
time. They muſt return to their different ports by the 
13th of January, where they ought to receive the pre- 


mium of 21. 10s. for each ton of herrings; but this 


bounty is ſaid to be very ill paid, —a great diſcourage- 
ment to the fiſhery. 

The principal ſalmon fiſheries in Scotland are thoſe 
of the Tweed, the Tay, the Spey, Caſtle-Hill, and in 
the ſand bays below Slains. The ſalmon fiſheries in the 
Tweed are very conſiderable, and bring in vaſt ſums. 
They lie on each ſide of the river, and are all private 
property, except what belongs to the dean and chapter 
of Durham, which in rent, and tythe of fiſh, brings in 
4501. per annum; all the other fiſheries are liable to 
tythes. The common rents of theſe fiſheries are fifty 
pounds a year, for which the tenants have as much 
ſhore as is ſufficient for ſhooting and landing their 
nets: the limits of each are ſtaked; and the fiſhermen 
never fail going as near as poſſible to their neighbour's 
limits. One man goes off in a ſmall flat-bottomed 
boat, ſquare at one end, and, taking as large a circuit as 
his net will admit, draws it on ſhore at the extremity 
of his boundary, where others aſſiſt in landing it. The 
beit fiſhery is on the ſouth fide. Very fine ſalmon trout 
are often taken, which come up here to ſpawn from 
the ſea, and return in the ſame manner with the ſalmon. 


The chief ſalmon fiſhery in the Tay is near Perth, 


where great abundance of that fiſh is taken; gooo 
have been caught in one morning, weighing one with 
another 18 pounds, the whole capture amounting to 
48,000lb. The fiſhery begins on St. Andrew's- Day, and 
ends on the 26th of Auguſt, old ſtyle. The rents of the 
fiſheries amount to goool. per annum. The ſalmon 
filhery in the Spey is very great; about 1700 barrels 
full are caught in a ſeaſon, and the ſhore is rented for 
about 1200]. per annum. Great quantities of ſalmon 
are caught at Caſtle-Hill, Dunet, Wick, and Thurſo, 
The miraculous draught once made at the laſt place 
is ſtill remembered, not leſs than 2500 having been 
taken in one tide within the memory of man. A very 
ſucceſsful ſalmon fiſhery has, for ſome years, been car- 
ried on below Slains. This is performed with ver 
long nets carried out to ſea by boats; a great 5 
taken, and the nets hawled on ſhore. It is remarked of 
theſe fiſh, that they ſwim againſt the wind, and are 
much better taſted than thoſe taken in the freſh waters. 
On the ſame coaſt is a large fiſhery of ſea dogs, 


which begins the laſt week of July, and ends the firſt 
in September. The livers are boiled for oil; the bodies 


ſplit, dried, and fold to the common people, who come 
from great diſtances for them.. 
| 7 1 Near 
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Near the mouth of the Tay, there was ſome time 
ſince a very valuable fiſhery for pearls, taken out of the 
freſh water-muſcles. From the year 1761 to 1764, ten 
thouſand pounds worth were ſent to London, and ſold 
from 10s. to gos. per ounce, It is ſaid that a pearl was 
found there weighing 33 grains. But this fithery 1s at 
preſent exhauſted, from the avarice of the undertakers 
of it. 

The fiſheries of Scotland are not confined to their 
own coaſts: they have a conſiderable ſhare in the 
whale-fiſhery carried on at Spitzbergen; and their re- 
turns are valuable, as the government ſome time ago al- 
lowed them a bounty of 4os. for every ton of ſhipping 
employed in that article. They alſo take great quan- 
tities of cod on the banks in the north ſeas, and ex- 
port it to different parts of Europe. 

Several uſeful manufactures carrying on by the 
Scots at land are perhaps equally beneficial to thoſe on 
the ſea, particularly their iron, linen, and woollen ma- 
nufactures. Their thread manufacture is equal to any 
in the world, and the lace fabricated from it has been 
deemed worthy of royal wear and approbation. Some 
years ago the exports from Scotland to England and 
the Britiſh plantations, in linens, cambrick, checks, 
oſnabrugs, inkle, and the like, amounted annually to 
400, oool. excluſive of their home conſumption. The 
woollen manufactures eſtabliſhed in Scotland are alſo 
in a very promiſing way; and their exports of caps, 
ſtockings, mittens, and other articles of their own 
wool, begin to be very conſiderable. Though the Scots 
cannot rival the Engliſh in their finer cloths, yet they 
make at preſent ſome broad cloth proper for the wear 
of people of faſhion in an undreſs, and in quality and 
fineneſs equal to that called Yorkſhire cloth. The 
Scots have allo made vaſt progreſs in working the 
mines, and ſmelting the ores of their country. | hey 
alſo reap a conliderable profit from the coals they ex- 
port to England, and have lately turned even their 
ſtones to account, by their contracts for paving the 
ſtreets of London. 

Many years will probably elapſe, before the trade 
and improvements of Scotland can be brought to ma- 


turity : in any event, they never can give umbrage to 
the Engliſh, as the intereſts of the two people are-or 
ought to be the fame. Some of their manutaRures, 
10t yet mentioned, are, however, yet in their infancy. 
The town of Pailley alſo employs an incredible num- 
ber of hands in fabricating a- particular kind of flow- 
ered and ſtriped lawns, which are a reaſonable and ele- 
ant wear. Sugar-houſes, glaſs-works of every kind, 
delft-houſes, and paper-mills, are erected every-where. 
The Scots carpeting makes neat and laſting furniture; 
and ſome eſſays have been lately made, with no in- 
conſiderable degree of ſucceſs, to carry that branch of 
manufacture to as great perfection as is found in any 
art of Europe. 
After all that has been ſaid, it may not be amiſs to 


mention the prodigious diſadvantages under which 


3 


both the commercial and landed Intereſt of « 


lies, from her nobility and preat landholders þ pk. 
fond an attachment to England and fore J 1 
where they ſpend their ready money, This vr conc 
the evils ariſing to Scotland from the Union N . 
moved the ſeat of her legiſlature to Lak The p. 
greatly augmented by the reſort of volunteer. 3 
to that capital. While this partiality ſubſit obe 
will probably continue to be diſtreſſed for a c | v1 | 
ſpecie. How far paper can ſupply that deſed 4 his 0 
upon an attention to the balance of trade; Th th 
evil may, perhaps, be in ſome meaſure let 4 rat] 
money remitted from England for carrying on bs of 
manufactures and works now ſet on foot in So bal ſyſtem 
There is but one order of knighthood peg 7 4 ly 
dota | 6 pd partly | 

Scotland, which is ſtyled the order of the Thill belt cour 
tuted, according to ſome of the Scotch writers * of j 
Achaius, on his making an offenſive league yi ls of ſet 
lemagne, king of France, in the eighth cen xcording 
conſiſts of the ſovereign and twelve companion to them f. 
wear a green ribbon over their ſhoulder, ani court is n 
breaſt an embroidered tar, repreienting 8 le of Lor 
the tutelar ſaint of Scotland, irradiated, and th inſtituted 
Nemo me impunè laceſſet, „None ſhall provoke parlament 
impunity.“ This order, after laying dormant} commons, 
years, was revived by James V. a prince of gt all matte; 
and magnificence, buc dropped about the tn ers are det 
Reformation, and was again reſtored to its in the c 
by queen Anne. em. I. 
In the reign of Edward II. there was no of equit 
between the value and denomination of the lioheſt cri. 
England and Scotland. About the end of the Ie court, 2 
James II. a Scotch ſhilling was eq nal to 10 . and fve 
an Engliſh ſix-pence; and in the reign of va heſe, aif 
of Scotland, was only worth a groat. Soon Ut allies ye 
ceflion of James I to the crown of Engian% a majo 
ſhilling was equal to no more than an E-nglul o be unan 
their crowns and marks, which are only img Lots have, 
ney, fell in the ſame proportion. A Scotch fes led the c 
rare] y met with; and the bodle, by which , power, au 
ſupplied, though of double the value, begins J Venue of 
There are {till halfpennies, or babies, cure gland, 2 
land; but the Engliſh coin is now molt * i cburt of 
the currency in Scotland and England is the! bikewiſe c 
make uſe of the Scotch computation. 4 certain 
As to the laws and conſtitution 01 Scotia ring 

ared excel þ 


cient form of government appè 
to the preſervation of liberty; 

that the power of the king was ere; > Oh 
and that there were many checks Il * 
upon him, which were well calculated 0 


and it mult 
thereby gte 


aſſuming or exerciſing a deſpotic wil 
government was too much of the wy lik 
afford to the common people wen 
they had a right to expect. The * -hie 
ſufficiently reſtrained; but the no 1 hel 
great landholders, had it too een * 
tyrannize over and opprels their ten 
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„ The king of Scotland had no negative 


FP. went; nor could he declare war, make 


wr conclude any other public bulineſs of impor- 


The prerogative of the king was ſo bounded, 
was not even intruſted with the executive part 
ernment : and ſo late as the minority of 
IV. who was cotemporary with, and ſon-in-law 
VII. of England, the parliament pointed 
Fm his duty, as the firſt ſervant of the people; 
urs by the acts ſtil] extant. In ſhort, the con- 
vas rather ariſtocratical than monarchical. 
uns of Scotland are now partly deduced from 
al ſyſtem of government, partly from the civil 
pd partly from the laws of nature and nations. 
delt court of judicature in this kingdom is called 
lege of juſtice, and conſiſts of fifteen judges, 
ds of ſeſſion, who fit twice a year to adminiſter 
xcording to equity, and determine cauſes ap- 
to them from inferior tribunals. The ſentence 
court is not however final, an appeal lying to 
ſe of Lords in England. This court was ori- 
aftituted by James V. on the model of the 
parliament, to ſupply an ambulatory committee 
commons, It may be conſidered as a ſtanding 
all matters of property that lie before them. 
ers are determined by the civil law, unleſs they 
tain the cognizance of the municipal laws of 
Nom. The lords of council and ſeſſion act alſo 
t of equity. 
lipheſt criminal tribunal in Scotland is called 
e court, and conſiſts of a juſtice-general, juſ- 
b and five other judges, who are lords of ſeſ- 
hee, aſfiſted by a jury, or pannel of fifteen, 
allizes yearly, when all cauſes are tried, and 


dy 2 majority of the pannel, as they are not 


: de unanimous, 
Nots have, by the articles of union, a third 


led the court of Exchequer ; which enjoys 
power, authority, privilege, and juriſdiction, 
| Venue of Scotland, as the court of Exche- 
ngland, and all matters and things compe- 
de court of Exchequer in one of theſe king- 
likewiſe competent to the Exchequer of the 
” Nan rowers are veſted in the judges of 
Faber in Scotland, which formerly belonged 


15% 
. ury 


Y, and ſtill appertain to that board in 


5 telgn : 4 . 
> of Charles II. the court of admiralty in 


N RY 12 65 competent to its own Ju- 
i. . ſupreme court. The lord 
= 8 5 Fel the king S lieutenant and 
q Merck! oP cas, and in all ports, har- 
N tne fame and upon freſh waters, 

unk. W Hl ark bridge, or within 

1 de interfered robe 10 hays Aran 
F lord hich ad with, in the firlt inſtance, 
S acmiral, and the judges of his 


Sele IiVers 


I 


without the advice and approbation of parlia- 


_—— —— 


court. Sentences paſſed in all inferior courts of admi- 
ralty may be brought again before this court, but no 
appeal lies from it to the lords of ſeſſion, or any other 
court, unleſs in caſes not maritime. In this court 
cauſes are tried by the civil law, which in ſuch caſes 
is likewiſe the common law of Scotland. The office 
of lord admiral of Scotland is now little more than no- 
minal, though the falary annexcd to it is ſuppoſed to 
be about one thouſand pounds per annum. The judge 
of the admiralty is generally a perſon of diſtintion, 
and there are conſiderable perquiſites belonging to him. 

The college, or faculty of advocates, are within 
themſelves an orderly court, having under their ſubor- 
dination a body of inferior lawyers, or attorneys, who 
term themſelves writers to the ſignet, becauſe they alone 
can ſubſcribe the writs Which paſs the ſignet. This 
college, in ſome degree, anſwers to the Engliſh inns 
of court, and no candidate can be admitted without a 
ſtrict examination. | 

A ſheriff's court is held in every county, in which 
he, or his deputy, preſides, and adminiſters juſtice in 
all cauſes civil aud criminal. Formerly the office of 
ſheriff was hereditary ; but by a late act of parliament 
it is enacted, that all high ſheriffs, or ſtewards, ſhall for 
the future be nominated and appointed annually by his 
majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors. It is alſo enacted, 
in regard to the ſheriff's deputies, and ſteward's depu- 
ties, that there ſhall be only one in each county, or 
ſtewartry, who mult have been an advocate ſeven years 
at leaſt. Theſe deputies are to be nominated by the 
king for the term of ſeven years, with ſuch further 
continuance as his majeſty ſhall think fit; after which 
they are to enjoy their offices for life, unleſs guilty of 
ſome great offence. | 

The baron courts of Scotland, in civil matters, ex- 
tend to cauſes not exceeding forty ihillings ſterling ; 
and in criminal cauſes, to petty actions of aſſault and 
battery. Theſe courts belong to every perſon who 
holds a barony of the king; and they had formerly the 
power of life and death; but at preſent they can only 
inflict a fine, not exceeding twenty ſhillings, or ſet the 
offender in the ſtocks for three hours in the day. 

The commiſſaries courts in Scotland are ſimilar to 
thoſe of the Engliſh dioceſan chancellors. The higheſt 
of theſe is kept at Edinburgh, wherein four judges pre- 
ſide, who hear and determine all cauſes rclative to wills 
and teſtaments, the right of patronage to eccleitaliical 
benefices, tithes, divorces, &c. 

The juſtices of peace in Scotland poſſeſs much the 
ſame power as thoſe in England. 

The royal burghs form a ſort of commercial patlia— 
ment, which meets ance a year at Edinburgh, and con- 
ſiſts of a repreſentative from each burgh, to conſult 
upon the common good of the whole. The trade be- 
tween Scotland and the Netherlands is ſubject to their 
regulation; and they fix the ſtaple-port, which has been 
removed from Dort to Camphere, Their conſervator 
is nominated by the crown, but then they regulate his 
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power, approve his deputies, and appoint his ſalary; fo 
that in fact the whole ſtaple trade is ſubjett to their. 
management. 

The conſtitution of Scotland has varied at different 
times, according as the power of the king, the nobles, 
or the commons happened to be molt prevalent ; but 
at laſt it ſettled in a limited monarchy. The Scots en- 
joyed their own parliament, conſiſting of king, lords, 
and commons, though differently modelled from that of 
England ; but the two nations being incorporated by 
the act of Union, the Scottiſh parliament ceaſed of 
courſe, and that kingdom is now repreſented by {ixteen 
peers, and forty- five commoners, who fit and vote in 
the Britiſh parliament. Theſe peers are eleQed every 
parliament from the whole body of the Scotch nobility 
and the commons are choſen by the ſhires and certain 
boroughs claſſed for that purpoſe. The great offices 
of the crown are ſtill maintained and bellowed upon 
the noblemen of North-Britain. 

By an article of the treaty of Union, the land-tax of 
Scotland is ſettled at a certain ſum ; but the cuſtoms 
and other branches of the revenue, are on the ſame 
footing there as in England. 


— — 


A ComMyetnDious HISTORY OF 


rl AN. 
THE ancient hiſtory of Scotland, like that of moſt 


other nations, is obſcured by fables and uncertain tra- 
ditions. All we know is, that at the time of the Ro- 
man govenment in Britain, that kingdom was inhabited 
by three different kinds of people, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Caledonians, Scots, and Pits. The Cale. 
donians were the original inhabitants of che country; 
the Scots, moſt probably, were a nation of adventurers 
from ancient Scythia; and the Picts were the original 
natives of Britain, and driven out by the Belgic Gauls. 
Chriſtianity was planted in Scotland about the two hun- 
dreth year of the Chriſtian æra, by Donald J. 

We have very little account of Scotland till the 
time when the famous Agricola commanded in Britain. 
That great general totally defeated the combined army 
of theſe northern people, led againſt him by a power- 
ful prince, called Galdus, or Galgacus. 

When the Romans left Britain, in the year 448, the 
Pitts and Scots invaded the northern parts of that coun- 
try, and practiſed ſuch inhuman barbarities on the in- 
habitants, that they called in the Romans to their aſliſt- 
ance. Reinforced by theſe foreign auxiliaries, they at- 
tacked, routed their enemies, and drove them back to 
their own country. 

About the year 849, the Pets, who had long ſub- 
ſiſted as a ſeparate nation, were totally ſubdued by Ken- 
neth Mac Alpin, king of Scotland, and obliged to in- 
corporate theraſelves with their conquerors, by taking 
their name, and adopting their laws. 

Malcolm III, commonly called Malcolm Canmore, 


— = — 


who mounted the Scottiſh throne in the year 19; 


ried Margaret, filter to Edgar Atheli 
to the Engliſh crown. 1 4 I : t 


yoſſeſſ'o 
Fance dl 


the popularity of Edgar, William the Con 6 Juden 
then ſwayed the Engliſh ſceptre, invades 8 peine 
the head of a powerful army, and forced Mal lg nm 
pay him homage. This peace introduced a un C £ 
tion of manners among the Scots, in which gu " * 
garet, at once the pattern of piety and poche 3 
boured inceſſantly. She began with her ow 1 tr 
which the new-modelled, by introducing in jo * 
offices, furniture, and modes of life, which ut 105 75 
among the more polite nations of Europe, A inveſtit 
miſſed from her ſervice all who were noted for aired to 
and immorality; and charged Turgot, her KI not 
under pain of her diſpleaſure, to give her his in by M: 
timents upon the ſtate of the kingdom, afte ppon the 
inquiry he could make. Turgot's report u $ now ſen 
means favourable to the reputation of the 8 , aſſiſted 
informed Margaret, that faction raged among ped Don 
bles; rapine among the commons; and inc dot now 
among ail degrees of men. Above all, he co nand broi 
that the kingdom was deſtitute of a learned be put ou 
pable of reforming the people by their dos ment, wh 
example. This report, however, did not er the 
the queen; ſhe ſoon made her huſband ſeal $ filter! 
neceſſary it was for his glory and ſafety; to k Chriſtian 
efforts for reforming his ſubjects. She repaid to E 
him particularly the corruption of juſtice, - >cotla 
ſolence of the 1 ; and found in him 2 gu of nin 
poſition for reforming all abuſes. He began 1107, 
work, by ſetting the example in his own pel Ger, his br 
obliging his nobility to follow it. But ſuper * pus 
too great a ſhare in theſe reformations : Ma obi 
the riches of his kingdom in founding biſhop uds appli 
ing churches, monaſteries, and other ecclefaſchg Ycar 1 1: 
tures, adorning them with veſſels of gad e days 
and endowing them with ample privicgs Mo 
venues. 8 F 4 1 5 
Malcolm ſoon after invaded England, and of 1 | 
to the caſtle of Alnwick ; but before be cd 4 atheo 
it, he was attacked by Robert de Mowbr - Log 
Northumberland, at the head of an am s ag 
in the conteſt ; and his excellent queen, , 1 „ th ah 
was then ill at Edinburgh, ſurvived him . ted 115 58 
Theſe events happened in the year 1099. K 0 ba 
ſixth year of Malcolm's reign. | Maud | 
Donald VII: the uncle of Malcolm, u bt 
h Scotland. on the death of bis ff of her 
tnrone 0 COtland, O c 8 lng bath to m 


expelled all the foreigners out 0 N. 
in the intereſt of Edgar Atheling, a! * 
ſcek refuge in England. But finding 9 
to defend his territories againft the NA 
in favour of Edgar, Alexander, aud 4 
of Malcolm, he invited the Danes an * 
his alſilance; offering to cede to b 
Shetland iſlands, by way of nag i : N 
fer was accepted; and Magnus, X 
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iſlands; marched an army to 
415 en Theſe barbarians | mafia 
Went, that they were deteſted by the Scots, 
oel that their country was in danger of 
; Pp province to Norway. 


un Rufus, WhO then filled the throne of Eng- 


ein the mean time, Duncan, a natural ſon 
u Malcolm, at the head of an army, againſt 
andthe Scots, imagining he was come to place 
> the throne, joined his ſtandard. The uſurp- 
abliged to fly to the iſſands for protection. 
Tots ſoon perceived their miſtake ; Duncan, 
\ inveſting Edgar with the inſignia of govern- 
mired to Scone, Where he was ſolemnly crown- 
lid not however long ſurvive his exaltation, 
in by Malpedir, earl of Mearns, who replaced 
upon the throne. 

> now ſent Edgar into Scotland, at the head of 
aſſiſted by his uncle Edgar Atheling, and 
ed Donald to ſeek his ſafety in flight; but 
not now fortunate enough to eſcape ; he was 
nand brought back to Edgar, who cauſed his 
be put out, and condemned him to perpetual 
ment, where he died. 

after the acceſſion of Edgar to the Scottiſh 
is iter Matilda, who had been carried by 
Chriſtiana ingo the monaſtery of Wilton, 
red to Henry. I. by which the crowns of 
and Scotland were ſtrongly cemented. Edgar, 
on of nine years and three months, died at 
In 1107. 

Ger, his brother, aſcended the throne, and ex- 
elf in puniſhing the enormous crimes com- 
dis nobility in every part of the kingdom. 
ards applied himſelf to works of plety, and 
e year 1124, after a reign of ſeventeen years 
one days, and was ſucceeded by his younger 


Who, with his ſiſter queen Matilda, had 
ted in England. He married Maud, the 
of Waltheof, by Judith, the niece of William 
a and afterwards became poſſeſſed of the 
oms of Huntingdon and Northumberland: fo 
1 at the time of his acceſſion to the throne 
* moſt powerful ſubje&t in England. 
led his family friendſhip with Henry I. and 
1 rg the oppolition which his niece, 
A Ts (heireſs to the crown of England 
1 C her elder brother) would encounter, 
"il to maintain her and her iſſue in that 


ey when Stephen, on the death of Henry, 


crown, h 


fception, but ra 


4 . 
- Marched into 
Waſte, 


gland to 


iſed an army, at the head 
England, ſeized upon Car- 
and obliged the nobility in the 
give hoſtages for their fidelity to 
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ne not only gave all her friends an 
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| where they erected their famous ſtandard. 


her Joung lon, afterwards Henry II. | 


He was however ſoon after obliged to make a peace 
with Stephen, and his ſon did homage for his Engliſh 
eſtates. | 

About two years afterwards he again invaded Eng- 
land, where his army committed the moſt ſhocking bar- 
barities, which neither David nor his ſon could reſtrain. 
This conduct ſo exaſperated the northern barons againſt 
the Scots, that they marched at the head of an army 
againſt David, and advanced towards Northallerton, 
Its body 
was a kind-of box placed upon wheels, in the centre 


of which the maſt of a ſhip was erected, ſurmounted 


by a ſilver croſs, and round it- were hung the banners 


of St. Peter, St. John de Beverly, and St. Wilfred. 


The Engliſh placed the utmoſt confidence in the for- 
tune of their ſtandard, and its ſupernatural efficacy. 
Both armies met on a plain called Catton-Moor, and 
after a dreadful conteſt the Scots were defeated, and 
David and his ſon ſaved themfelves in Carliſle. The 
Scottiſh monarch, however, {till continued to be the 
principal ſupport of Maud, and, in conjunction with 
the earl of Glouceſter, would in all 8 have 
placed the crown on her head, had not her own haugh- 


tineſs and imprudence fruſtrated every attempt made 


in her favour. After a reign of twenty-nine years two 
months and three days, David died at Carliſle, and was 
buried with his anceſtors at Dumferling, in the year 
1153. He was ſucceeded in the throne by his grand- 
ſon 

Malcolm IV. This prince attended Henry II. in a 
campaign in the county of Thoulouſe, where he gave 
ſufficient proofs of his valour ; but ſoon after applied 
himſelf to the founding and endowing of religious 
houſes, and died in the year 1165, being the twelfth of 
his reign, and the twenty-fifth of his age. He was 
ſucceeded by his brother 

William. He invaded England, and was taken pri- 
ſoner, while he was beſieging the caſtle of Alnwick. 
Henry ſent him, with other ſtate priſoners, to the caſtle 
of Falaiſe in Normandy; but afterwards {et him at li- 
berty, on his doing homage for the crown of Scotland, 
and acknowledging that he held that kingdom as a 
hef of England. But this was afterwards abrogated 
by Richard I. He died in the year 1214, in the 49th 
year of his reign, and the 74th of his age. He was 
ſucceeded by his fon 

Alexander II. who died in 1249, leaving the crown 


to his ſon Alexander III. a very good prince, Who 
made the happineſs of his people his chief care. He- 


firſt married Margaret, daughter to Henry III. of Eng- 
land, by whom he had Alexander (who married the 
daughter of the earl of Flanders), David, and Margaret. 
The laſt married Hangowan, or, as ſome writers call 
him, Eric, fon to Magnus IV. king of Norway. That 
princeſs was delivered of a daughter, named Margaret, 
generally called the Maiden of Norway; by whoſe 
death, without iſſue, all the poſterity of William failed, 
and the crown of Scotland returned to David, earl 
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of Huntingdon, brother both to William and Mal- 
colm IV. ; 

Upon the death of Alexander III. John Baliol, 
great grandſon to David, earl of Huntingdon, by his 
cl.ler daughter Margaret, and Robert Bruce, grandſon 
to the ſame ear] of Huntingdon, by his younger daugh- 
ter Iſabel, became competitors for the crown of Scot- 
land. The deciſion was referred to Edward I. of Eng- 
land. Aſter a long diſcuſſion, Edward awarded the 
crown to Baliol, who agreed to do homage for it to 
the king of England. Baliol was accordingly crowned 
at Scone, and ſoon after ſurrendered his crown to Ed- 
ward, who detained him priſoner in England. 

Having thus ſecured the perſon of Baliol, Edward 
obliged the Scots to ſign inſtruments of their ſubjec- 
tion to him, and carried off or deſtroyed all the hiſto- 
rical records of their kingdom, taking with him the 
fatidical ſtone on which the kings of Scotland had long 
been crowned, and depoſited it in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
where it {till remains. Enraged at the loſs of every 
thing they valued, the Scots determined to periſh rather | 
than wear the chains of the yictor. Edward perceiving 
his miſtake, changed his meaſures ; he treated them on 
the footing of ſubjeAs, and projected an union be- 
tween the two kingdoms. Happy had it been for both 
had this treaty took place, but the Scots patriots treated 
it with diſdain. hey united themſelves under Sir 
William Wallace, one of the greateſt heroes of that 
or perhaps any other age. Under this intrepid leader 
they performed actions which will be handed down to 
the lateſt poſterity ; but he being only a private gentle- 
man, his ſucceſs ſoon cauſed him to be envied by the 
Scotch nobility. Violent cabals were formed againſt 
him, and his popularity daily declined. 

In the mean time Edward prepared another formida- 
ble army for the invaſion of Scotland. It conſiſted of 
80,000 foot, gooo horle, and 4000 light armed troops, 
and was attended by a fleet to ſupply it with proviſions. 
This army, when joined by the troops already in Scot- 
land, formed an irreſiſtible body. Edward divided it 
into two parts, one of which, conſiſting of 40,000 men, 
he commanded in perſon. Wallace was at the head 
of the Scotch army, encamped at Falkirk ; but be- 
fore the Engliſh appeared, the general was deſerted by 
Cummin, the molt powerful nobleman in Scotland, at 
the head of the beſt diviſion of his countrymen. Be- 
trayed by his friends, and abandoned by a large part 
of his army, Wallace made but a feeble ſtand againſt 
Edward, who obtained a complete victory. Wallace, 
however, made an orderly retreat, and found means 
to croſs the Carron, along whoſe banks he marched 
in ſafety. | 

Bruce (who was then but a youth, and had hitherto 
ſerved in the Engliſh army, where he had given proofs of 
his aſpiring genius) appeared on the 8 banks; and 
diſtinguiſhing the Scottiſh chieftain, as well by his ma- 

jeſtic port as by the intrepid activity of his behaviour, 


called out to him, and deſired a ſhort conference, He | 
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repreſented to Wallace the fruitleſs aud , 

prize in which he was engaged, and * 
perſuade him to bend at Jalt his inflexible _ 
miſſion under ſuperior power an * 


ſoon 
iſles, . 
pd appe 


d ſuperig ends a 


Wallace laboured to convince him of 6; 
ing with the enemy of Scotland; ada IF 
intereſts of his country, no more than thoſ | Iſo that 
man, could never be ſincerely cultivate} i heir 1 
: Ya 4 Elf! 

of liberty, he was determined, as far a; of your 
prolong” his freedom, and was deſirous Un he Laglit 
life, as well as the exiſtence of the nation e other h 
minate, when they could no longer be oe by of 
by receiving the chains of the haughty wide a power 
with thefe noble ſentiments, Bruce determine enterpriz 
ſue the ſame path of glory, and either free hi [ at the 
from their ignoble ſtate of ſervitngg, or peri anced to\ 
glorious attempt. Wallace till continued His chi 
and performed many gallant actions again ford, P 
ders of his country; but being at laſt betray nder Bruc 
of his pretended friends, he was carried to ew Rand 
and executed as a traitor. Bruce did not l fer, high 
his reſolutions in practice; he died ſoon knowing t 
battle of Falkirk, conjuring his ſon, with pen field, 
breath, to revenge the injuries of his bleed his fayou 
try, and ſupport her independence till yifor ng a hi! 
ſhould put an end to the conteſt. In the fi 
Young Bruce obeyed the dying injundie janks of w 
father, and making his eſcape from the Engl d ſakes to 
where he was detained a priſoner at large, i fully cov 
Scotland, and killed Cummin with his own! delired effe 
his attachment to Edward. This murder al e enemy, | 
ſeal to a conſpiracy already formed by the Mol batt 
bility : they had now no reſource left but to Munate ac 
the yoke of Edward, or periſh in the config c, and E 
flew to different quarters, excited his partilans ch writers 
attacked with ſucceſs the diſperſed bodies ol D 50,000 mi 
lich, and drove them once more out of te | the Engli; 
Exaſperated at this unexpected attack of the hers ; thi 
the death of Cummin, Edward vowed revely into the h 
the whole Scottiſh nation, and aſſembled a i th a few f. 
ful army, in order to make the defencelels of Berw: 
victims of his ſeverity. In the mean um * This g 
Aymer de Valence with a conſiderable forcs 1314, and 
the progreſs of the inſurgents; and that gebe = 
unexpectedly upon Bruce, at Methven in A this 
-threw his army into ſuch confuſion, that 2 b ll throne 
was the conſequence. Bruce himſelf, aten 8 of the | 
few of his followers, had the good uy "ard in 
the dreadful carnage, and took ſhelter 10% "uk who 
iſles. Edward ſoon after marched bis po es, but v 
to Carliſle, in order to enter the Scott! þ ; . *y eve 
carry his threats into execution: but 1 1 - Eng 
to his expedition and his life, after Naw * int 
according to the beſt hiſtorians, 100,000 7 4 e ſon 
a is ſon an ucce Prince: 
He however conjured his fel by th. 


Le, 
dying breath, to proſecute the enterprey 
x; acti till he had totally ſubdued = 110 
land. His death happened on tie 7 
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wards quitted his retreat in the 
Ws he had ſuffered inexpreſſible hard- 
Tperred again at the head of a ſmall army 
Wind followers. His firſt exp:oit was an 
T irantage which he obtained by ſurpriſe 


tf that the Scots began to entertain hopes of 
jp their independence, eſpecially as the teeble 
of young Edward had greatly abated the ter- 
he Englith arms. : 5 5 

> ther hand, Edward II. perceiving at length 
Aly of acting with vigour, accordingly aſ- 
z powerful army, in order to finiſh this im- 
enterprize by one dreadful blow. He entered 
n the head of a numerous body of forces, 
med towards Bruce's army, encamped near 
His chief officers were, the earls of Glouceſ- 
ford, Pembroke, and Sir Giles Argenton. 
nder Bruce were, his own brother Sir Edward; 


her, high ſteward of Scotland. The Scottiſh 
knowing that he was unable to face the Engliſh 
pen field, without ſome advantageous circum- 
his favour, drew up his army near Bannock- 
ring a hill on his right flank and a moraſs on 
In the front of his army was a wide rivulet, 
anks of which he cauſed deep pits to be dug, 
þ ſtakes to be planted in them, and the whole 
elully covered with turf. Theſe precautions 
lelired effect; the Engliſh cavalry, eager to 
& enemy, fel] into the pits, and .were driven 
eld of battle, before they had time to rally. 
munate accident ſtruck the army of Edward 
Wic, and Bruce obtained a complete victory. 
writers make the loſs of the Engliſh to 
d 50,000 men, and their own to 4000. The 
he Engliſh nobility were either killed or 
liners; their camp, which was immenſely 
Into the hands of the Scots; and Edward 
th a few followers, were purſued by Douglas 
bs of Berwick, from whence he eſcaped in a 
it, This great and deciſive battle happened 
[314,and became a ſubject of great triumph 
ors, | 
a this fortunate acquiſition eſtabliſhed. 
4 throne, and the remainder of his reign 
8 of the moſt glorious ſucceſſes. He ſent 
| ud into Ireland, at the head of a con- 
1 N obtained very great advantages 
= ut was at laſt ſlain in battle. Robert, 
. og 2 of war are always uncertain, 
dünn -ngland, and died in the year 1328, 
in the greateſt proſperity. 


4 g ſon and ſucceſſor of Robert Bruce, 
bee: but his abilities as a king were 

thoſe of Edward III. of England, 
he Engliſh monarch eſpouſed 


» ſon to the original com- 


e married. T 
lf Joy Balicl 
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mer de Valence, who commanded the Engliſh 


ew Randolf, earl of Murray; and the young 


_ 
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petitor for the Scottiſh throne, and defeated David's: 


forces in ſeveral bloody battles. 'T hat prince himſeif was 
taken priſoner at the battle of Dirham. After eleven 
years impriſonment in England, he obtained his liberty, 
on paying a ranſom of 100,000 marks, and died with- 
out iſſue, in the year 1371. By the death of David, 
the laſt of the Brucean line, the crown devolved upon 
the Stuart family, whoſe chief had married the niece 
of Robert Bruce. The firlt monarch was 

Robert II. a wiſe and brave prince. He was an 
excellent judge of mankind, and always employed 
generals of the moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities, He was 
fifty-ſeven years of age when he mounted the throne, 
and ſeventy when the firſt war broke out againſt 
England, fo that he had very little opportunity of 
diſplaying his courage. He died in 1390, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon 

Robert III. a prince of a ſlender capacity, though 
extremely innocent and inoffenſive in his conduct, But 
Scotland was at that time very ill inclined to cheriſh, 
or even to endure, ſovereigns of that character. The 
duke of Albany, Robert's brother, a prince of more 
abilities, at leaſt of a more boiſterous and violent diſ- 
poiition, aſſumed the government of the ſtate; and, 
not ſatisfied with his preſent authority, entertained the 
horrid purpoſe of extirpating his brother's children, 
and of fixing the crown in his own family. Ac- 


cordingly he threw David, his eldeſt nephew, into 


riſon, and ſuffered him there to periſh with hunger. 
Ee the younger brother of David, now only ſtood 
between the tyrant and the throne; and Robert, 
ſenſible of his — danger, embarked him on board 
a ſhip, with a view of ſending him into France, and 


intruſting him to the protection of that friendly power. 
Unfortunately the veſſel was taken by the Engliſh. 


Prince James, a boy about nine years of age, was 
carried to London; and though there ſubliſted a truce 
at that time between the two kingdoms, Henry re- 
fuſed to reſtore the young prince to his liberty. Robert, 
worn out with cares and infirmities, was unable. to 
bear the ſhock of this laſt misfortune, and ſoon after 
paid the debt of nature, leaving the government in the 
hands of the duke of Albany. 

James I. being ſet at liberty in the year 1424, on 
paying an exorbitant ranſom, aſcended the throne of 
his anceſtors; and having received an excellent edu- 
cation in England, determined to abridge the over- 
grown power of his nobility. He was allo deſirous 
of recovering the crown lands which had been un- 
juſtly wreſted from his family during his reſidence in 
England. But theſe attempts coſt him his life ; ſome 
of the chief nobility formed a conſpiracy againit him, 
and he was murdered in his bed, in 1437, and the 
forty-fourth year of his age. | 

he death of James I. was ſucceeded by a long 
minority, attended with all the diſtractions too com- 
mon in thoſe events. When the young prince be- 
came old enough to hold the reins of government. 
tele 
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theſe diſtractions ſubſided, and James gave many in- 
dications of his inheriting the noble ſpirit of his great 
anceſtors. Soon after his acceſſion to the throne, the 
ee commenced between the houſes of Vork and 

ancaſter, and became abſolutely incurable but by the 
This was too great an ad- 
vintage not to be ſeized by James, who hoped now 
to recover thoſe plages the Engliſh had formerly con- 
quered. In the year 1460, he laid ſiege to Rox- 
borough, and had provided himſelf with a fmall 
train of artillery for the enterprize : but his cannon 
was ſo ill framed, that one of them burſt as he was 


firing it, and put an end to his lite in the flower of 


his age. 
James III. his fon and ſucceſſor, was alſo a minor. 


The uſual diſtractions enſued in the kingdom: the 


queen-dowager, Anne of Gueldres, aſpired to the 
government, and the family of Douglas oppoſed her 
pretenſions. Nor was the nation greatly relieved 
when James came of age to take the government 
into his own hands. Suſpicion, indolence, immode- 
rate attachment to favourites, with many other errors 
of a feeble mind, too plainly mark the reign of this 
weak prince. His turbulent adminiſtration was cloſed 
by a rebellion of his ſubjects, and he was {lain in 


battle, in the thirty-ſixth year of his age, in the year 


1488. 
James IV. who aſcended the throne of Scotland, 
upon the. death of his father, was one of the moſt 
accompliſhed princes of his age: he was naturally 
generons and brave, loved magnificence, delighted in 
war, and was eager to obtain fame. He at once en- 
couraged and protected the commerce of his ſubjects, 
who ſoon became the rivals of the Englith. In the 
ear 1592, he married Margaret, eldeſt daughter of 
Money VII. and it was hoped that this alliance would 
remove all ſource of diſcord between the two king- 
doms. But this flattering idea was deceitful : James 
ſtill cheriſhed the fatal error of his family, a predi- 
lection for the French. He joined that nation againſt 
Henry VIII. led an army into England, and was 
ſlain, together with the flower of his nobility, in the 
battle of Floddon, which happened in the year 131. 
James V. was very young when his father fell in 
the field of honour, and a minority both long and 
troubleſome enſued. He imitated his predeceflors in 
their attempts to humble the nobility ; and the doc- 
trine of the Reformation beginning to gain ground in 
Scotland, he liſtened to the inſtigations of his clergy, 
and gave way to a religious perſecution. In the year 
1552, a war broke out with England, and the duke of 
Norfolk, at the head of a numerous army, entered 
the Scottiſh territories, and committed ſome diſorders ; 
but hearing that James was at the head of a ſtron 
body of forces, retreated into England. Inflamed with 


a detire of military glory, and determined to revenge 


the affronts he had received, James gave the ſignal for 


- purſuing them, and carrying the war into England. 


1 


and fled in the utmoſt confulion, This da 


5 t0 | 
.400,000l. to the Scots, which was a 


ſeveral bloody but unſucceſsful at 


But. his nobility oppoſed this reſ@] 
to attend him in his projeQed ente ti 

at this defection, he reproached dan 
and threaten ad them with the effedz of 15 
however determined to purſue his pur 5 | 
tered England at the head of a few $6 a0 
hered to him. He had not advance; wag 
troops were ſeized with a panic, on hl 
{mall detachment of the Fnglith be „ 


ution, and f 


deeply atfected James, who was of a means 
polition, as well as endowed with a high ſi 
he loſt all command of his temper. Rage 7 
22 a Se Aan 
nobility, who he believed had betrayed him: 
for a defeat by ſuch unequal numbers; _ 
paſt, and fear for the future, ſo wrought up 
that he would admit of no conſolation, but ax 
himſelf wholly te deſpair, and died ſoon after 
flower of his age. | We 
Mary, the daughter and ſucceſſor of Jan 
only a few hours old when her father died, $ 
ſent to France when an infant, and married, 
her minority, to the dauphin, who died bel 
aſcended the throne of Scotland. Thisprincely 
at once for her beauty and misfortunes, ſoon d 
obtained the crown of her anceſtors, mum 
Darnly, whoſe untimely death produced a ch 
her kingdom. Mary's forces were defeated, 
herſelf obliged to take refuge in England, wi 
was detained a priſoner eighteen years by queel 
beth, and afterwards beheaded by order ol th 
ceſs, in the year 1586-7, and in the tory4 
her age. | 
Talon VI. ſucceeded his mother on the 
throne ; and, after the death of queen Elia 
cended that of England, after thewing great 
for governing in Scotland. By this meals 
crowns became united, and the independencys 
land in conſequence deſtroyed, | 
James, after a ſplendid but troubleſome teig 
three kingdoms, left them, in 1625, t f 
unfortunate Charles I. That prince, by 0! 
principles and conduct, induced both ry | 
Englith ſubjects to take up arms aa 
indeed, the ſword was firlt drawn %# * 
Scotland. But when the royal party 
feated in England, the king put wy 
power of the Scottiſh army, who 5 U * 
with reſpect, but afterwards deliver 1 
Engliſh parliament, on condition o 


However, the Scots alter 
tempts 0 


ſon, Charles II. who was finally deieale® 


well, at the battle of Worceſter, wy 
which, to the time of his 8 0 
wealth of England, and the * 

Scotland. 8 


them for arrears. 
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© acceſſion of queen Anne to the crown of 
Die Whigs again made application to the 
offered them their own terms, if they would 
the incorporate Union as it now ſtands. The 
of the Scots parliament for a conſiderable 
wetted the propoſal but were at length pre- 
N do agree to it, partly from conviction, and 


become one and the ſame. | * 
Sinclair computes the preſent population of 


(1793) at 1,700,000. 


{> theecreſt, a lion crowned imperial. 


* E 


— 


RAP Xx, 


1 


EN G:L 4A N D. 


es, . Extent, Diviſions, Sail, Climate, Rivers, 
le, Fiſheries, Manufattories, Religion, Learning, 
Se . 

, 


H BRITAIN, or that part of Great-Britain 
ed EncLawnD, including WALES, is bounded, 
pri, by Scotland; on the eaſt, by the German 


on the weſt, by St. George's Channel; and 


duth, by the Engliſh Channel, which ſeparates 
France. This part of Great-Britain contains 
Iquare mites. It is about 380 miles in length, 
In breadth ; ſituated between 30 and 50 Gi 
. and between 2 deg. ealt, and 6 deg. 20 min. 
Nude. [t is of a triangular form ; the Land's 


bord 


Aa is waſhed by che ſea on all ſides, except 
Joins to Scotland; which ſituation renders the 
* eto great uncertainty of weather, ſo that 
"iy On part of the ſea-coaſts are often viſited 
Mich continually ariſe from the lea, qualif 
E 3 of the air, and cauſe the earth to 
cd 4 perpetual verdure. The ſpring be- 
" Me and in May the whole country is 
"re oms. The cold, however, too often 
doe at while the trees diſplay all the pomp 
m. they, as Well as the human nerves, 


ently ch; 9 77 
. wg the coldneſs of the atmo- 


ren At [Kuation of England near the ſea 


Y 2 lon . ' — — 

0 gevity of the inhabitant 
by thoſe who live. od a dry foil. N N 
"= * Romans, the whole iſland went 


mortal bearing of Scotland is ſol, a lion ram- 
les, with a double teſſute flowered and counter- 


wriwail, Dover-Head in Kent, and Caithneſs 
ers of Scotland, forming three angular 


d fevers; but at the ſame time the warm 


the diſtribution of money among the needy | 
> ſince which the hiſtories of England and 


ed in 799 


— 8 


by the name of Britannia. The word Brit, according 
to Mr. Camden, ſignified painted or ſtained; the 
ancient inhabitants being famous for painting their 


etymology. Some derive it from a Celtic word, ſig- 
nifying a level country; but we prefer the common 
etymology, of its being derived from Anglen, a pro- 
vince now ſubject to his Daniſh majeſty, which fur- 


England has been differently divided at different 
periods of time. When the Romans firſt landed in 
Britain, it was inhabited by ſeventeen tribes, viz. the 
Danmonii, Durotriges, Belgæ, Atrebatii, Regni, Can- 
tium, Trinobantes, Juni, Caticuchlani, Dobuni, Si- 


| lures, Dimetz, Ordovires, Cornavii, Coritain, Brigan- 


tes, Ottadini : but they afterwards becoming maſters 
of it, divided it into the four following provinces : 
1. Britannia Prima, comprehending the ſouthern parts 
of England. 2. Britannia Secunda, comprehending the 
weſtern parts, and Wales, ima 
| which reached from the Trent as far northward as the 
wall of Severus, between Newcaitle and Carliſle, and 
ſometimes as far as that of Adrian in Scotland, be- 
tween the Forth and Clyde. 4. Flavia Cæſarienſis, 
compriſing the middle counties. To each of theſe 
tribes a certain number of counties were allotted, 
with their chief cities, 

About the year 459, when the Saxons invaded Eng- 
land, and when they were eſtabliſhed in the year 382, 
they divided the lang into ſeven unequal parts, called 
kingdoms, generally ſtyled the Saxon heptarchy; each 
leader appropriating io himſelf the parts he had con- 
quered. | 


THE SAXON HEPTARCHY. 


KINGDOMS. ' COUNTIES, 


1. Kent, : 
founded by Hen 
giſt, in 457, and 
ended in 823 

2. South Saxons, 
founded byElla, 
in 491, andend- 
ed in 000..... 


3. Eaſt Angles, 


w 
Cn. Towns. 


Kent... . Canterbury. 


Suſſe˙en » - -- - .Chicheſter. 
Surrey « + +.« Southwark. 


oft l Ot ich. 


founded by Uffa, [Suffolk BurySt. Edmunds. 
in 578. and end- (Cambridge . . . » Cambridge. 


Ile of Ely. ... . Ely. 
Cornwall.. Launceſton. 


| FD * 4 
3 —_— Dorſet . . . -- . Dorcheſter. 


dico in - eg hd Somerſet — . Bath, 

ended in 33 Wilts .. . . .. Salifbur.. 
Hans.. . Winehe ter. 

(Berks ... +. Abingden-. 


7 L A KISCDOMS, 


593 
bodies: though ſome antiquaries do not agree on this 


niſhed a great part of the original Saxon adventurers 
| into this iſland. 


3. Maxima Cæſarienſis, 
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— — 


KINO Dos. Couxriks. Cn. Towns, 
Lancaſter Lancaſter. 
. Vork. 
M Durham 
. Northumber- | ;: : =} $172" key 
land, founded by Cumberland . . . Carliſle. 


Ida, in 547, and 


, Weſtmoreland . . Appleby, 
ended in 792. 


Northumber- 
land & Scots- | 
land, to the > Newcaſtle. 


LL DUNE. > 2 


6. Eaſt Saxons, 
founded by Er- 


Eſſex, ni pa 5 
5 ſex, and part London. 
chewin, in 527, 4 P 
& ended in 74 { ; of Hertford. . 
C Glouceſter... ... Glouceſter, 
— 3 Hereford. 
R. Worceſter. 
Warwick ...... Warwick. 
| Leiceſter ........ Leiceſter. 
| AAA Oakham. 
Northampton . . Northampton, 
7. Mercia, found- | Linconn Lincoln. 
ed by Cridda, in“ Huntingdon .. . . Huntingdon, 
582, and ended Bedford Bedford. 
KV Buckingham. . . Ayleſbury. 
| Oxford .c...... Oxford. 
| Stafford... > Stafford. 
| r Derby. 
3 . . Shrewſbury. 
Nottingham... Nottingham. 
Cheſter, the other 1 Cheſter. 
part of Hertford, Hertford. 


The great Alfred divided England into counties; 
and, ſince the Norman conqueſt, it has been divided 


into ſix circuits, each circuit containing a certain 


number of counties. Two judges are appointed for 
each circuit, which they viſit annually, in order to ad- 
miniſter juſtice to the inhabitants of each reſpective 
county, without the trouble and expence that muſt at- 


tend their coming to the capital. Theſe circuits are as 


follows : 


1. HOME CIRCUEFT. 


COUNTIES. CHIEF Towns. 
{ * Made, Colcheſter, Harwich, 


ing, Braintree, and Stratford. 


Hertford, St. Alban's, Ware, 


Hitchen, Baldock, Biſhops-Stort- 


Her od ford, Berkhamſted, Hemſted, and 


Barnet. 


— — 


2 


| 


r 


_ 


| COUNTIES. CHrgp Towss 


( Maidſtone, Canterbury, Oh 
Rocheſter, Greenwich | 


Kent. . EEE wich, Dover, Deal, ) 
Feverſham, Dartforg, þ 


Sandwich, Sheerneſs, Tu 
argate, Graveſend, and 


1 nouth 
| 8 Southwark, Kingſton, Cui 3 
Croydon, Epſom, Nicht 
une Wandſworth, Batterſca f 
Farnham, Godalmin, 5 
Egham, and Darking. 


Chicheſter, Lewes, Horſh 
| Eaſt-Grinſtead, An - 
1 | 


chelſea, Battel, Brightheln 
| New Shoreham, Petworth 
C hurſt, and Haſtings, 


2. NORFOLK CIRCU] 


| Ayleſbury, Buckingham, | 
n Wickham, Great Maro, 
ee port-Pagnel, and Stony 

ford, 


| Bedford, Ampthill, Woobun 
Bedford. ſtable, Luton, and Bigge 


Huntingdon, St. Ives, King 
Huntingdon «> . . St. Neots, Godmanchellg 
Ramſey. 


* Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket 
. 4 bich, — Royſton 
Bury, Ipſwich, Sudbury, La 

part of Newmarket, Alch 
Bungay, Southwold, Þ 
Waleſworth, Milden-Hak 
cles, Framlingham, Ston. 
et, Woodbridge, Lavenhatt 
- ley, Long Milford, Strata 
{ Eaſterbergholt. 


TE 7 Norwich, Thetford, Lynn 
„een 5 Ls 3 


3. OX TOR D CIRCUIT 
Oxford, l Chip 

ton, Henley, urford, 

OXON . Dorcheſter, Tame, 
ſtock. W 

Reading, Abingdon, Wies 


lingford, N en ber M 


„ 0 


Malden, Saffron-Walden, Bock- | 


ee Farringdon, Wantage, 
ham, RY Hungerio® | 
Glouceter, Tewkeſbulſ 


ter, Beble), 

Cambden de W 

only Sudb cn; | 
Q, 


Glouceſter, . 5 


field, and pa 


— 0 — — — > - — 
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INTLES Crier I owns. | COUNTIES. Caries Towns. 1 
Worceſter, Eveſham, Bewdley, |. Saliſbury, — Marlborough, 1 
| Droitwitch, Stowerbridge, K.id- Malmſbury, Wilton, Warmin- 8 70 
1 derminſter, Bromſgrove, Per- Wilts ſter, Calne, Cricklade, Trow- "0 [hy 
ſhore, and T idbury. | | bridge, Bradford, and Chipping- "an 
Monmouth, Abergavenny, Car- ham. | 1 
el leon, Chepſtow, Newport, and ' Dorcheſter, Lyme, Sherborn, Shaf-- "3 
Pontipool. . teſbury, Pool, Blandford, Wey- Ft: | 
- Hereford, Lempſter, Weobly, Lb mouth, Melcombe, Wareham, .. 1 5 
_ Kyneton, Roſs, Pembridge, Led- |. Winburn, and Bridport. 75 
bury, and Bromyard. C Bath, Wells, part of Briſtol, Taun- bob. 
Shrewſbury, Ludlow, Bridgenorth, ton, Bridgewater, Minehead, 17 
—4 « Biſhops-caſtle, Whitchurch, Wen- Milbourn-Port, Glaſtonbury, of; 
lock, Wem, and Oſweſtry. a 3 Dulverton, Dun f 
Somerſet ſter eovill, Somerton, Ax-- 8 


Stafford, Litchheld, Newcaſtle- | | SEM | 
under-Line;, Burton, Penkridge, | bridge, Chard, Bruton, Shep- '$ | 


4.—— ene : ton-Mallet, Croſcomb, Frome, . X88 
AIDEN TOY . Wincanton, IIcheſter, and Wat-- 8 
f | C cher. ly 
; | N CIRCI 5 1 Exeter, Plymouth, Barnſtaple, Bid- 3 
ran * . deford, Tiverton, Honiton, Dart- 5 , 
Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham, | wg ; mouth, Taviſtock, Oakhampton, 7 
and Topſham. 


nm Stratford u 8 Avon, Atherton, 


N | Aulceſter, Tamworth \ Nuneaton; ö Launceſton, Falmouth, Truro, Sal- | 
and Coleſhill, j taſh, Bodmyn, St. Ives, Padſtow, Key 
Leiceſter, Melton-Mowbray, Boſ- . Tregony, Fowey, Penryn, Kel- N 4 
ter.. . . worth, Harborough, and Aſhby- | lington, Lefkard, Leſtwithiel, 39 
den | Helſton, Penzance, and Redruth.. 2 5M 
Derby, Cheſterfield, Workſworth, | | | | | 
e 6. NORTHERN CIRCUIT. A 
and Buxton. | Yorks. Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, 1 
Nottingham, Newark, Eaſt and |. — 3 N FP 
ha Welt Redford, Southwell, Tux- | S ons i 
= . J ford Work Blihe: and M Sheffield, Doncaſter, Whitby, 1 
feld. . * Northallerton, Sherbourn, Brad- © BESS 
'ork IO ano nt S287 
ford, Tadcaſler, Boroughbridpe, . + | 
Lincoln, Boſton, Stamford, Gran- | Giſborough, Heydon, Pickering. 3 
ebe Great Grimſby, Gainſ- | Burlington, Knareſborough, Bar- 4 1 
5 orough, Spalding, Stanton, neſley, Ripley, .Heydon, "I hirlke, . TEM 
HTO, Louth, and Horn- | | Yarum, and Wetherby. "thi 4 
.. 8 : { Sank Stockton, Sunderland, | I 
* »- Vakliam and Uppingham, Durham _ Stanhope, Barnard- Caſtle, Hartle-- 1 
Northampton, Peterborougb, Brac k- pool, Auld and Darlington... WAI | 
pn. 10. 8 Oundle, Towceſ- Newcaſtle-upon-Tine, Berwick, . 
en. . . ter, Wellingborough, Thrapſton, Tinmouth, Morpeth, Alnwick, $4 0 


Kettering, Rockingham, Fer- | Northumberland-y Hexh Nortf. Shield 
C rers, and ane ell 2 . wa 88 and. 


* WESTERN CIRCU I'T. 1 Mancheſter, Preſton, 


ig neat, 


ft Pe et 


Liverpool, Warrington, Clithero, 
Ormſkirk, Wigan, Rochdale, 
Kirkham, Hornby, Hawkthead, , 


Newton, and Poulton. 


Appleby, Kendal, Longſdale, Bur- 
ton, 1 Kirbyſieven, 
Orton, Milthorpe, and Broch. 

COUNTIES: . 


(Wincheſter, Southampton, Portſ- Lancaſter... .- 
mouth, Andover, Baſingſtoke, 
. . Petersfield, Lymington, Ring- 
4 wood Rumſey, Aylesford, Chrilt- 
| church, Newport, Yarmouth and Weltmorcland . 
Cowes, i in the Ifle of Wight. 
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COUNTIES. CutkEr Towns. 
| Carliſle, Cockermouth, White- 
haven, Penrith, Keſwick, Bramp- 
Cumberland .... ton, Holm, Egremont, Long- 


| town, Ravenglaſs, Workington, 
(and Wigton. 


Middleſex and Cheſhire are not comprehended in the 
above circuits; the former being the ſeat of the ſu- 
preme courts of juſtice, and the Jatter a county pala- 

tine. The ſame may be faid of Wales. 


Middleſex 


COUNTIES NOT INCLUDED IN THE CIRCUITS. 
COUNTIES. * CnieF Towns. 
London, Weſtminſter, Uxbridge, 
Brentford, Barnet, Highgate, 
Hampſtead, Kenſington, Staines, 
Enfield, Edgworth, Hackney, & 
Hampton-Court. 
; Cheſter, Namptwich, Macclesfield, 
| Congleton, Norwich, Frodſham, 
ee Stockport, Sandwich, Malpas, 
Haulton, Middlewich, Sandback, 
and Knotsford. 


Beſides the county palatine of Cheſter, there are 
two others, Lancaſter and Durham; but the two latter 
are now included in the circuits. The chief governors 
of all theſe counties were formerly impowered by 
charter to adminiſter juſtice as abſolutely as the king 
himſelf. There is ſtill a court of chancery in Lancaſter 
and Durham, with a chancellor; and there 1s a court 
of exchequer at Cheſter, of a mixed kind, both for 
law and equity, of which the chamberlain of Cheſter 
is judge: there are alſo other juſtices in the counties 
palatine to determine civil actions and pleas of the 
crown. 


CIRCUITS OF WALES. 
NORTH-EAST CIRCUIT. 


CouNnTIES. CHIEF Towns. 
Punt Flint, St. Aſaph, Holywell, and 
„ Caerwys. | 
Denbigh „ Denbigh, Wrexham, and Ruthin. 


Montgomery, Llanidlos, Llanvil- 
Montgomery 
Pool. 


NOK TH- WEST CIRCUIT. 


Beaumaris, Llanrickmead, Holy- 
head, and Newburgh. 


Bangor, Caernarvon, Aberconway, 
and Pulheli. 


Angleſey 


Caernarvon . « « - - 


Merionyth.. - -.- -- Bala, Dolgelhe, and Haerlech. 
SOUTH ESS CIRCUIT. 

r Radnor, Preſtin, and Knighton, 

BC « = >» Biecknock, Bealt, and Hay. 


2 


ling, Machynleth, and Welch- 


ö 


| 


| 


* 


18 


— — 


COUNTIES. Cr Towns 


Llandaff, Card; 
Glamor an „ 9 „ „ 0 1 - ardiff, ( 
95 Swanſey, Neath, and 5. 5 


SOUTH-WEST ClRevy 


a fe 
ol 
jute! 
pf 'G 


ſterlin 


a St. David's, Haverf | ue 
Pembroke { broke, Fiſhoiand oy may 
Newport, Tenby, and i | * , 

ihe Cardigan, Aberiftwyh, 1 
Cardigan darnvawr, Llanbador $ P 15 
' is abe 

and Tregarron. 53g 

Caermarthen, Kidwelly, Li poun, 

Caermarthen . . lovawr, Llanelthy, Lan jd go. 
and Llanmimndoyery, * of the 

tho 

Beſides the above fifty-two counties into! of 4 
England and Wales are now divided, there ar: re, 2 
corporate, conſiſting of certain diſtrids, to ud dedud 
liberties and juriſdictions peculiar to a coun ns of 
granted by charter from the king. Thus ted not i; 
London is a county diſtinct from Middleſex; ; oil o 
| cities of York, Cheſter, Briſtol, Norwich, War differs 
Kingſton upon Hull, and Neweaſtle upon Tine, ar ch the 
ties of themſelves, diſtinct from thoſe in which the he ver 
Ely, though not a county diſtinct from Cambr id. M 
ſhire, is yet a royal franchiſe, with a privilege of by deen di 
| pleas like a county palatine, and has allo a chi produc 

1 

IN ENGLAND att, Wi.” 

40 Counties, which ſend members J g . :\_e Engli 
to patliament <= | . 

25 Cities (Ely none, London 4.) . 50 c 
: bur VNPput, 

167 Boroughs, two each... . . 334 dag are an 
5 Bor»ughs (Abingdon, Banbury. d. D 
Bewdley, Higham-Ferrars, and 7 5 ONS © 
Monmouth) one each. --- Ion, th. 
2 Univerſitiess . 47 kd her 

8 Cinque ports (Haſtings, Dover,) a be 


od, th 


Sandwich, Romney, Hythe, * 
and their three dependents, / 16 240 
Rye, Winchelfea, and Seaford) | 


two each FLEE won n® 


12 Counties 8 


wo 12 kn 
12 Boroughs: (Pembroke 2, 1 i; bu 
neth none) one each 


SCOTLAND: 


3 qo kk 
, Ig ba 
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33 Shire og Sn orn nr n0 3” 
67 Cities and boroughs·ᷣͥ | 


ve 850 
Total of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons 6 


_: 25 18 
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, recent and accurate delete een 4 * 
of high, authority, from the evidence in: * 
thentic documents, the annual value 0 in 
e Great-Britain amounts to twenty-nine mil 
lierung; the value of the fee thereof is eſti- 
1 8 k on the ſaid 
|. -00. millions 3 the value of ſtock on tac | 
may. be calculated at about five times the ban 
145,099,900 3 che caſh of  Great-Britain may. ve 
bed worth 50,090,0003 the tonnage of the ſhip- 
if the port of London is computed at 179,557» 
s about one-fourth of the merchant ſhips of the 
Erich then amounts to 714,221 tons, which, 
| pounds per ton, gives 7, 124, 283: the merchan- 
d goods imported are computed at five times the 
of the ſhipping, which is 33,7 11, 400; the royal 
without ordnance is valued at 5,000,000; the 
of manufactures 20,000,000 ; plate, jewels, and 
re, 20, 000, 00; total, 811,835,083l. ; from 
deduct the national debt, with the progreſſive 
ns of increaſing commerce and population, is a 
Imoſt incredible. 

ſoil of England, like that of moſt other coun- 
differs in each county; but the great perfection 
Ich the art of agriculture, is arrived, has melio- 
he very worlt, and improved the beſt eſtates in 
id. Many of the large moors and marſhy tracts 
deen drained, and now, inſtead of weeds and 
produce excellent corn and grals. Many, vege- 
formerly cultivated only, in gardens, are now 
ced into the fields, and railed in amazing plenty 
} Engliſh farmers. The quantity of wheat, bar- 
e, vats, ' peas, beans, and vetches, produced 
Wear in this country, is aſltonithing :. according tv 
omputations, above 35,000,000 of buthels of 
ae annually produced on the arable lands of 
d. Nor does any nation, exceed this in the 
ons of the garden, Which have come to ſuch 
on, that the rareſt of toreign fruits have been 
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P) be mentioned, that London and its neigh- 
dd, though peopled by about 1,000,000 in- 
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or at moſt three weeks, generally make up the dif- 
ference with regard to the maturity of the fruits of the 
earth, in backward ſeaſons, and the inhabitants rarely 
ſuffer by a hot ſummer. een 

The champaign parts of England are generally ſup- 
plicd with excellent ſprings and fountains, though they 
frequently contain ſome mineral impregnation YIn 
{ome very high lands, the inhabitants are diltreifed for 
water, and ſupply themſelves by trenches, or digging 
deep wells. England contains many mineral wells, as 
celebrated for their ſalubrity as perhaps, any country 
in the world. The moſt diſtinguithed are the hot 
baths of Bath and Briſtol in So»merltetſhire, and of 
Buxton and Matlock in Derbyſhire; the mineral 
waters of TI unbridge, Epſom, Harrowgate, and Scar- 
burough. | 

England contains few mountains, though it abounds 
with delightful riſing grounds, and the molt enchanting 
ſl»es covered with a ſmoyth ſurf of the nneſt graſs; 
which, together with its level plains, meadows, corn- 
fields, woods and waters, flocks of ſheep, and herds 
of cattle, intermingled in the molt agreeable manner, 
form landicapes equal to the moſt luxuriant imagina- 
tion. There are, however, a few mountainous, parts; 
the moſt, noted of which, in England, are, the Peak in 
Derbyſhire, the Wolds and Black Mountains in York- 
hire; the Endle and Wulf Cragg in Lancaſter; the 
Cheviot-Hill, and Racy-Fall, on the borders of Scot- 
land; Woodbery, and the Malvern-Hills in Worcelter- 
inire ; the Brythen, Malagerin, and Wrekin. in Shrop- 
ſhire; Cotlwold in Glouceſter; Dover-Cliffs in Kent; 
Beachy- Head, and the South- Downs in Suſſex; White- 
Cliff, the Needles, and St. Catharine's, in the Iſle of 
Wight. The principal mountains in Wales are, Snow- 
don, Plinlimmon, Eltid, Penmallard, Manuchdeny, 
Dervaddo, Lalſern, Carreg Wem, Brong, Trecaſtle, 
Moyddon, Keven-y-Gaer, and the Black Mountains. 

England is well watered with many noble rivers, 
which not only fertilize the foil; and beautify the land- 
ſcape, but add greatly to the improvement and proſpe- 
rity of commerce i he principal are, the Thames, the 
Medway, the Severn, the Trent, the Quſe, the Tine, 
the Lees, the T weed, the Lower Avon, the Derwent, 
the Ribble, the Merſey, and the Dee. 

The Thames, one of the nobleſt rivers in the world, 
riſes trom different ſprings in Glouceſterſhire ; and after 
receiving the Churne, and ſeveral ſmall brooks, it runs 
north eaſt to Lechlade in Wiltſhire, where it unites with 
the Colne, and becomes navigable for barges; thence 
continuing its courie, it receives the waters of the 
Winvoruit, paſtes by Oxford, where it is joined by the 
Char well; thence changing its courie to the ſouthward, 
it paſſes by Abingdon, and proceeds to Dorcheſter, 
where it is joined by the Thame. Thus increaſed, it 
directs its courle to the caitward, paſſes by Wallingford 


and Reading, near which it receives the waters of the 


Kennet and Loddon, wathes Henley, Marlow, Windſor, 


Kinglton, and Richmond, in its way to London. After 
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paſſing by the capital, it divides Kent from Eſſex; and 
widening as it approaches the ocean, falls into the Sea 
at the Nore, being navigable for large ſhips from its 
mouth to London-Bridge. 

The principal ſtream of this river is generally called 
the Iſis, before its junction with the little river Thame; 
and it is ſaid, that from "Thame and Iſis, the name Tha- 
meſis or Thames is formed. But notwithſtanding this 
opinion 1s embraced by writers of great credit, it is un- 
doubtedly erroneous. It has always been called the 
Thames by the common people from its very ſource 
and in an ancient charter granted to abbot Aldheim, cer- 
tain lands bordering on the eaſtern bank of the river are 
particularly mentioned, & Cujus vocabulum Temis juxta 
vadum qui appellatur Summerford;” and as Summer- 
ford is in Wiltſhire, it is evident that the river was then 
called Temis or Tems, far above its junction with the 
Thame. The ſame thing appears in every charter and 
authentic hiſtory where this river is mentioned, parti- 
cularly in ſeveral charters granted to the abbey of 
Malmſbury, and ſome old deeds relating to Cricklade, 
both of them ſituated in Wiltſhire. The Saxons called 
it Temeſe from its ſource to its mouth; and from Te- 
mefe, our Tems or Thames is immediately derived. 
Formerly there were but few bridges over the 
Thames, and even thoſe conſtructed on very bad prin- 
ciples; but both theſe defects are now in a great mea- 
ſure ſupplied. London-Bridge indeed is ſtill ſuffered to 
remain almoſt in its primitive condition with regard to 
the navigation, but the new bridges of Weſtminſter 
and Black-Friars are built in a difterent manner : they 
ſerve all the purpoſes of bridges, and add dignity and 
grandeur to the capital, without giving the leaſt ob- 
itruction to the navigation of the river. Beſides theſe, 
there are many other bridges over this noble ſtream, in the 
neighbourhood of London, particularly thoſe of Batterſea, 
Fulham, Kew, Kingſton, Hampton-Court, Walton, &c. 

The river Medway riſes in the Weald of Suſſex, 
but ſoon after enters Kent, runs N. E. by Tunbridge 
to Maidſtone, where, changing its courſe to the N. W. 
it lows on to Rocheſter and Chatham, about eight miles 
below which it divides into two ſtreams, one of which 
runs to the north, till it falls into the zſtuary of the 
Thames, and the other directing its courſe to the eaſt- 
ward, falls into the ſame eſtuary: the former is called 
the Weſt, and the latter the Fatt Swale; while the 
county included between theſe two arms of the Medway 
is called the Iſle of Sheppey. Firſt rate ſhips of war 
come up to Chatham, and the river is navigable for 
ſmall craft to Maidſtone. Prodigious floats of timber 
are brought down this river from the woods in the Weald 
of Suſſex, and conveyed to the royal yards of Chatham 
and Deptford for the uſe of the navy. 

The Severn, eſteemed the ſecond river in England, 
riſes on the eaſt fide of a vaſt mountain, called Plin- 
limmon, fituated in the ſouth-weſt part of Montgome- 
ryſhire in North Wales; whence, after a variety of 
winding, it paſſes by Welſh-Pool, and continuing its 


ſerpentine courſe, and being augmented with the wa- 


— — 


ters of ſeveral ſtreams, enters Shropſtire, 


Shrewſbury, about four miles below Which * le, . 
the waters of the Rodan and the Tern. The "Re jaſlin 
tinues its courſe to Bridgenorth, and enters WA pelo 
near Bewdley, in the foreſt of Wire, about id | wel 
below which it receives the waters of the * ges 
increaſed, it flows on to Worceſter; and wt — 
miles below that city is joined by the Teme 11 nort 
Augmented by the waters of all theſe rivers, f ire | 
its courſe, and enters the county of Glover Into t 
Tewkeſbury, and is there joined by the Upper | ſes in 
From Tewkeſbury it continues its courſe, wle ay 
walls of Glouceſter, and falls into that part of the * 
ern Sea called the Briſtol Channel. The tide flows bp 
Severn as far as Tewkeſbury, which is near ſerenp F. 
from its mouth; and at Newnham, a town twenty; 77 yy 
below Tewkeſbury, it has rather the appearance j Fr 
ſea than a river; the flood-tide runs up with ſuch Fra 
tuoſity, that at one ſwell the water often riſes abo 12.0 
feet. Veſſels of conſiderable burden paſs up to 155 
bury, and ſmall craft to Welſh-Pool. It is fad ol half i. 
molt rapid river in England, and is very ſubject tok Par 
by which the low lands are often overflowed. E. 

The third great river in England is the Trent al lak 
riſes from two or three ſprings in the north-yel orth t. 
of Staffordſhire, and, continuing its courſe tothel welt, 
welt, is joined by the Thame near the eaſtem bu Non. 
the _— Then directing its courſe to the nuf dent 
it enters Derbyſhire near Burton upon Trent, 1 is; 0 
ſoon after joined by the Dove. Near the eaten of Wi; 
ders of Derbyſhire it receives the waters of Uk Exmo 
and Erewaſh, and enters Nottinghamthire ner yoods, 
pington, after its junction with the Soar, Aug all ot 
by all theſe rivers, it runs through the whole cogent. as . 
Nottingham, and for ſome diſtance dividesit rl Which 
colnſhire, paſſes through part of the latter, zl nd und 
into the mouth of the Humber, properly an #iWk ars old 
arm of the ſea, which receives many of thep | nd pla 
rivers of the counties of York and Lincoln. I contin 
is navigable to a great diſtance from the 5 moſt c 
Small craft paſs up this river from its mouth 10 | and Ct 
fordſhire, but the navigation in many places hi 
different. e Lng 

Beſides thoſe above mentioned, there are + W their ti 
noted rivers in England, viz. the Ouſe 4 0 * 
ſignifying water in general) which falls in 1 Mundie 
ber, after receiving the water of man) ** garded 
Another Ouſe riſes in Bucks, and falls oy ſed the 
Lynn in Norfolk. The Tine mus _—_ « bring 
through Northumberland, and falls 12 F 4 the | 
Sea at Tinmouth, below Newer 22 
from eaſt to welt oh the 2 x "he Eden Tales 
into the German Sea at Berwick. | 

eland 200 ents an 

ſouth to north through Wann wy "he 
land, and paſſing = 8 250 runs elt mount 
below that city. The lower i iding le c bire, . 
Wiltſhire to Bath, and then, WW" >. tp 


| y 
Somerſet and Glouceſter, falls into tnt chat 


miles below Briſtol. The Derwen Wy | 
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m eaſt to weſt through Cumberland, 
line by Coker, falls 1908 the Iriſh fea a 
clan. The Ribble riſes in Yorkſhire, runs from 
veſt through Lancaſhire, and, paſſing by Preſton, 
ges ſelf into the Iriſh ſea. The Merſey riſes in 
= ntains of Derbyſhire, runs from the ſouth-eaſt 
nort! « veſt through Cheſhire, and then, dividing 
ure from Lancaſhire, paſſes by Liverpool, and 
into the Iriſh ſea a little below that town. The 
Ge in Wales, and divides Flintſhire from Che- 
falling into the Iriſh Channel below Cheſter. 
anal cut from Cheſter, through marſhy grounds, 
en miles in length, 7 of conſiderable burden 
up to the quay with ſafety. 


nd; the principal are Soham-Mere, Wittleſea- 
and Ramſay-Mere, in the Iſle of Ely in Cam- 
ſhire, and Winander-Mere in Weſtmoreland. 
ſca-Mere, which is much the largeſt of thoſe in 
e of Ely, is about three miles in length, and one 
half in breadth; but when the fens are over- 
in a rainy ſeaſon, the whole forms one vaſt lake, 
o miles in circumference. Winander-Mere is the 
al lake in England; it is ten miles in length 
orth to ſouth, and two miles in breadth from 
welt. There are ſeveral ſmall iſlands in it; the 

is one continued rock. 
Incient times, England contained no fewer than 
ts; of which the principal now remaining are 
of Windſor, Epping, Dean, Sherwood, New 
Exmoor, There were formerly in this country 
Foods, if not foreſts of cheſnut-trees, which ex- 
all other kinds of timber for the purpoſe of 
Ip, as appears from many great houſes ſtill ſtand- 
which the cheſnut-beams and roofs remain till 
Ind undecayed, though ſome of them are above 
Ears old. But the whole kingdom is ſo ſhaded by 
ind plantations as give it almoſt the appearance 

continued foreſt, 

molt conſiderable mineral produced in England 
and Cornwall has been famous for producing it 
E the Phoenicians traded to Great-Britain. 
e Engliſh have found the method of manufac- 
meir tin into plates and white iron, their mines 
come of immenſe benefit to the nation. An ore, 
| _ is found in the beds of tin, which was 
0 till, above 70 years ago, Sir Gilbert Clark 
. 8 art of manufacturing it; and it is ſaid 
15 "a 150, 00l. a year, and to equal in 
| "oP 8 copper, yielding a propor- 
in rio ol lapis calaminaris for making braſs. 
called 1 Re under peculiar regulations, by 
=— annary laws, and the miners have 
"on privileges of their own, which are in 
kun A K number of Corniſh miners are 
bire, ang 000. Free- ſtone is plentiful in 
"So marble in the neighbourhood of Ply- 
© quantities of coals are dug out of the 


re are but very few lakes, or rather meres in 


—_— 


pits in Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, 
and the biſhoprick of Durham. The exportation of 
coals to other countries is a valuable article, and this 
trade furniſhes a great number of ſeamen for govern- 
ment ſervice. Northumberland and Cheſhire produce a 
great deal of alum and falt ; and the kingdom abounds 
with fullers earth, which being of the utmoſt import- 
ance to the cloth manufactory, its exportation is pro- 
hibited under ſevere penalties. 

The vegetable and animal productions of England 
are very numerous, and excellent in their kind. Indeed, 
the improvements in agriculture have been ſo many, 
and made in ſo rapid a manner, that the value of lands, 
in ſeveral parts of England, has been trebled within a 
few years. Noblemen, and gentlemen of the greateſt 
property in the kingdom, have nobly lent their aſſiſt- 
ance to the improvement of this uſeful art. Several fo- 
cieties are founded for the fame laudable purpoſe ; and 
the example, intereſt, and great weight of the nobility 
and gentry, have at laſt, in a great meaſure, prevailed 
over the obſtinacy of the farmers, leſſened their bigotry 
to the old methods of cultivation uſed by their foreta- 
thers, and rendered them attentive to the dictates of 
reaſon, experience, and truth. They are convinced, 
from ocular demonſtration, that agriculture is ſtill ca- 
pable of improvement, and therefore ready to profit 


by the diſcoveries of others: they acknowledge, that 
thoſe who have deduced the practice of agriculture 
from the principles of a rational theory, founded on 
experiments, are better cultivators than themſelves. 
Hence agriculture is every day making large ſtrides 
towards perfection; and corn, and other uſeful vege- 
tables, are raiſed on foils formerly thought incapable 
of cultivatton. 

With regard to timber, England ſeems to be its na- 
tive ſoil, It flouriſhes wherever it is planted; and if 
the proper care had always been taken for propagating 
it, we ſhould not hear the many complaints that are 
daily uttered by ſhipwrights and others, with regard to 
its FE, particularly that of oak. Nor is the ſoil 
friendly to one ſpecies of timber only: the aſh, the 
elm, the beech, and the fir, flouriſh equally with the 
oak; and beſides theſe, here are plenty of walnut-trees, 
poplars, maples, ſycamores, horn-beams, hazles, wil- 
lows, birch-trees, and many other ſpecies. Prodigious 
plantations of hops are ſeen in Kent, Surrey, and Hamp- 
(hire; and the fineſt ſaffron in the world is raiſed in 
Eſſex, Suffolk, and Cambridgeſhire. Hemp and flax 
are alſo cultivated in ſome counties, and madder and 
woad for dyeing, in others. The artificial graſſes, par- 
ticularly lucern, ſaintfoin, trefoil, cinquefoil, and clo- 
ver, are now ſown. to great advantage. The orchards 
of England, particularly thoſe of Herefordſhire, De- 
vonſhire, Worceſterſhire, and Kent, produce incre- 
dible quantities of apples, pears, and cherries ; and the 
cyder and perry made from the apples and pears in 
ſome counties, are equal to the French white wines. 
In England, gardening is carried te very great per- 
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fection: there is hardly a plant in the known world 
but may be found in ſome of the curious gardens of 
England. Even the fruits of the torrid Zone are here 
brought to perfection. The pine-apple, formerly ſo 
dithcult to be met with, is now plentifully produced in 
almoſt. every gentleman's garden in England. Apri- 
cots, peaches, nectarines, plums, gooſeberries, currans, 
and raſpberries, are ſo common, that the bare mentioning 
their names mult be ſufficient: in ſhort, the Engliſh 
gardeners arc fuch maſters of horticulture, that they 

eriorm things almoſt incredible; roſes and other flow- 
ers, fully and finely blown at Chriſtmas, are not un- 
common in ſome of their gardens; cherries and other 
fruits, fully ripe, are alſo produced in that dreary fea- 
ſon. The common gardens, even thoſe of the peaſants, 
abound with all forts of greens, roots, and ſalads in 
perfection, particularly, artichokes, aſparagus, cauli- 
flowers, cabbages, coleworts, bruccoli, peas, beans, 
kidney-beans, ſpinach, lettuce, celery, endive, muſh- 
rooms, turnips, carrots, potatoes, radiſhes, leexs, onions, 
ſhallots, &c. &c. 

Among the animal productions of England, the 
horſe ſtands foremoit. That noble and generous animal 
is found in this country in great perfection: indeed, 
all the valuable qualities of the Arabian, the Turkich, 
the Spaniſh, and other foreign horſes, are united in 
that of England, owing to the incredible pains taken 
by all ranks of men, trom the prince to the pealant, 
for improving the ſpecies, Vaſt numbers of horles are 
bred in England, and fo many fold into foreign coun- 
tries, that their exportation is now become a conſidet- 
able branch of commerce. The itrength, courage, ſwift- 
nefs, and intrepidity of the Engliſh horſe is ſo well 
known on the continent of Europe, that every prince 
is deſirous of having them in his army. Thoſe which 
draw equipages in the {treets of London are often par- 
ticularly beautiful. The Englith oxen are large and 
fat, and their fleſh has a delicious flavour, though ſome 

refer that of the ſmall breed of Wales and Scotland. 
he hoop are of two kinds, one bred on the Downs 
and upland paſtures, and the other in the low lands of 
Eſſex and Lincolnſhire : the fleth of the former is pre- 
ferred, and the fleeces of the latter. Wool is one of the 
molt valuable articles of the produce of this country, 
and conſtitutes the original ſtaple commodity of Eng— 
land. The fleeces of the Lincolnſhire ſpecies of ſheep 
are remarkably large, and it has been computed, upon 
very rational principles, that above twelve millions of 
fleeces are annually manutactured in England, belides 
thoſe clandeſtinely ſent out of the kingdom to ſupply 
our neighbours. 

We muit not omit to mention, among the animals 
peculiar to England, the maſtiffs and bull-dogs, as be- 
ing far ſuperior to thofe of any other country, both 
with regard to ſtrength and courage. "They will engage 
any animal, and generally come off victorious. The 
lion himſelf is unable to intimidate them; and two of 
theſe dogs being; by order of king James I. turned 
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Tower, they laid him on his back; but 3 id 
ſurpriſing circumſtance attending theſe crews | 
that this innate courage degenerates in forel * 


tries. Nor is this change peculiar to theſe dog; 


ſame is obſerved with regard 0 the Egli o tage 
cocks, ſo famous here for their ferocity a1 the | 
'The reſt of the animals of England are near! hol ets 0 
with thoſe of other counties, as alles, Wt Dutch 
hares, rabbits, hogs, toxes, ſquirrels, cats, ferry pf fo 
zles, newts, otters, badgers, hedge-hogs, pole c jeſs, 
mice, moles, &c. . ed of 

All. kinds of there 


oultry are here in great 

perfection, as . 5 ele on 
poultry ef varidus kinds, ducks, and tame Ie 
England alſo abounds in different forts of will 
as buſtards, wild geeſe, brent geeſe, wild ducks 
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quails, ſnipes, landrails, wood-pigeons, hawky | 
Zards, kites, owls, ravens, herons, crows, oog 
daws, magpies, jays, thruſhes, blackbirds, ng 
gales, goldfinches, bullanches, larks, linnets, f 
prodigious variety of ſmall birds; among which 
wheat-ear, a bird, peculiar to England, the fel 


is reckoned a great delicacy. 
Few countries in the world can boaſt of g 
variety of filh, The rivers and ponds abound i 


mon, trout, eels, pike, carp, .tench, batble, 

: tor emplo) 
gudgeons, fmelts, roach, dace, plaice, ounce * 
craw-fiſh. '- In ſome. of the lakes or meers of CN lg 


land and Wales, is found a very delicate filz al 
char; it is of the trout kind, and thought toe 
liar to England. The ſeas which ſurround ths 
dom are full of cod, mackerel, mullets, bale, 
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fiſh, haddock, Whiting, herrings, pulchards, alte . 
bot, ſoles, hallibuts, and, What are preferred | though 
others by the voluptuous, John Dories. and ra in the 
lets. Shell-fiſh are alſo found in plenty, ® * lite the 
crabs, prawns, ſhtimps, oylters, eſcallops, ® bland, y 


muſcles, wilks, periwinkles, &. The coali * 
times viſited by whales, and by vaſt . | 
poiſes; in ſome parts a few leals are en 
rocks, but not frequently. The principe * | 
this country are adders, Vipers, [naKrs, , 
the inſets are, bees, humble bees, hath 
beetles, ants, gnats, flies in great variety, 
other ſmall inſects common to other par i 
The fiſheries of England, thoug" 10 * 
carried on to the greateit advantage» wi 70 
notwithitanding their utility has . | 
out (particularly by reducing the ve 
cher's meat) and large ſums habe be 
the nobility, gentry, | 
hihery is, Wal. prolecuted with adh 
with a ſpirit equal to that of t 
more ſhips to the Greenland ſe 


nations of Europe put together. 
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| d Cornwall, the -pilchard fiſhery is 
2 oreat -ſpirit and ſucceſs; but that for 


4 The turbot-fiſhery, which might alſo be very 
ocous to the nation, is wholly neglected ; ſo 
the large quantities of that filth, daily ſeen in the 
sol London, during the ſeaſon, are caught by 
duch on our own coaſts, and ſold to Engliſh boats 
of for that purpoſe, which eaſily accounts for its 
es, whereby the lower claſs of people are entirely 
ed of that agreeable, food. Some years ago, in- 
zhere was a pleaſing proſpect that the herring- 
would be carried on with a ſpirit adequate to its 
tance, Large ſums were ſubſcribed, a company 
armed, nets were made, buſſes were fitted out, 
very method adopted for rendering the attempt 
ul; but by ſome unexpected events, yet un- 
5, this national undertaking miſcarried, though 
aſcribed the failure of it to the expence of bring- 
te commodity to market. However, we {lll hope, 
ther projects for carrying on this fiſhery, and 
on our coaſts in general, will be formed, to 
jevery lover of his country will wiſh ſucceſs. 

ith reſpect to the population of England, politi- 
culations mult be very fallible; which is owing 
prodigious influx of foreigners hither, the emi- 
ns of inhabitants to America and the iſlands, 
return from thence, and the great number of 
employed in ſhipping. It will appear that Eng- 
nult be extremely populous, when we conſider, 
he war with France and Spain, befere the laſt, 
ly employed about 200,000 Engliſhmen, exclu- 
Scots and Iriſh, by ſea and land, and its pro- 
arried off, by various means, near that number. 
lecay of population was indeed ſenſibly felt, but 
much as it was during the wars in queen Anne's 


in the ſea and land-ſervice. If, with ſome, we 


Bland, which are reckoned at near a million, and 
Pay ſeven or eight perſons to each houſe, there 
n appear to be ſeven millions, or perhaps more. 
3 will ſuppoſe this to be too large. a 
* ; Ac it mult be admitted, that England has 
4 ingly drained both of men and money. by 
6 Tos deſtructive war with the colonies, 
Song on, 16 bills of mortality have been 
= On this head, becauſe about 100,000 
the very gates of that city, do not come 
S Zance, not to mention the great 


of diflenters, who keep regiſters of their own 


E burials, 
Fun. with regard to their perſons, are in 
roper ſize, have good thapes, regular 


and florid ; 
d Complexions, T 0 
y beautiful; P he women are re 


I their get; their elegant ſhape, their graceful 
cate features and complexions, form 


hich might prove a great national benefit, 
d 8 that it can hardly be ſaid 


though not half of the numbers were then em- 


ate the inhabitants from the number of houſes . 
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an aſſemblage of beauty ſuperior to that of any other 
kingdom in Europe, U f 

liſh excel all the nations in the world. At the ſame 
time, their nerves are ſo remarkably delicate, that they 
are ſuſceptible of the leaſt impreſſion, and are often 


very ſtrongly, too frequently mortally, affected by ima- 


gination only. They feel the whole weight of the evils 
they fear, and ſometimes ſink beneath the burden of 


mental ſuggeſtions. Vet, when real danger approaches, 


they meet 1t with an aſtoniſhing intrepidity and con- 
ſtancy of mind. Fearleſs of death, becauſe they prefer 
it to ſlavery, they advance againſt the enemy in the 
field with a noble alacrity, and ſtand the moſt violent 
attacks with unſhaken firmneſs. With regard to the 


Englith ſeamen, they are confeſſedly more active, ſkilful, | 


and intrepid, than any other mariners in the world. 

'This remarkable ſenſibility of the nerves produces 
another particular almoſt as general as the former; they 
feel for every object in diſtreſs, and participate in the 
ſufferings of others. Hence thoſe generous ſubſcrip- 
tions, fo frequently ſet on foot, and munificently filled, 
for the reliet of others. Even their enemics partake of 
their benevolence ;z and the generous inſtance they gave 
during the war in the reign of the Jate king, of their un- 
bounded charity for the ſupport of the French priſo- 
ners, will be tranſmitted with applauſe to poſterity by 
future hiltorians, 

'The honour and integrity of the Engliſh merchants 
in their dealings are known in every part of the com- 
mercial world. The word of an eminent merchant is 
conſidered as ſufficient for any ſum of money; and 
many thouſand pounds worth of goods are every day 
bought and ſold on the Royal-Exchange, without any 
other ſecurity, But this ingenuous method of carrying 
on their commerce, too often lays them open to the arts 
of deſigning men. Honeſt and candid themſelves, they 
expect to tind the ſame virtues in others, and never 
fl; ect that a fair and plauſible behaviour can ever form 
the deceitful ſurface of villany and deſign, till dear- 
bought experience convinces them of their miſtake, and 
makes them ſenſibly feel the effects of their ill- placed 
credulity. 

The works of the Englith mechanics are ſuperior to 
thoſe of the ſame kind of any other handicrafts-men in 
Europe. They are not indeed famous for invention, 
but they never fail of improving upon thoſe of others. 
Nor 1s this want of invention general ; many of the 
Engliſh artiſts excel in both, and ſome: of the moſt 
capital diſcoveries of the laſt and preſent centuries owe 
their birth to the inhabitants of this country : among 
winch may be reckoned the ſteam-engine, the horizon- 
tal watch, the quickſilver and gridiron pendulums, the 
artificial magnets, the ſpeculum top, the quadrant for 
taking the ſun's altitude at ſea by reflection, &c. &c. 
No people in the world think fo cloſely as the Engliſh 
upon any ſubject. Bleſſed with a clear apprehenſion, 
and fearleſs of ' difficulties, they fix the attention on a 
ſingle point, and purſue it with aſtoniſhing perſeverance, 

7 N Foreigners 
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Foreigners have by "7 508 the Engliſh as cruel, and 
changeable in their diſpoſition. Perhaps there is little 
foundation for theſe cenſures at preſent : the former, 
which was gathered from the encouragement given to 
prize-fighters and boxers, is turned into another chan- 
nel; and, with regard to the latter, it ſeems to have 
been founded upon a miſtake. That the converſation 
of the Engliſh is irregular, will be very readily granted; 
ſometimes it is dull and phlegmatic ; ſometimes ſolid, 
ingenious, and argumentative; ſometimes ſprightly, 
replete with wit and humour: and, probably, theſe 
diverſities in diſcourſe were imputed to a change in ſen- 
timent. 
Another charge, of a very odious and diſgraceful na- 
ture, has too jultly been brought by foreigners againſt 
the Engliſh, namely, that of ſuicide, Joo frequently 
the pernicious fruit of the gaming table ; and, though 
this propenſity in the Englith 1s generally imputed to 
the air, yet, perhaps, there is another cauſe which will 
bid fair for removing the dithculty—the falle method of 
education generally practiſed. Perhaps there cannot be 
a more improper method to quality perſons for an active 
life than ours; though that particular ſhould, from the 
very genius of the people, and the nature of our conſti- 
tution, be its chief end. When perlons, born with a 
reſtleſs, active, diſpoſition, do not find ſufficient em- 
ployment, or are engaged in ſuch as is not ſuitable to 
their genius, life becomes a burden; gaming and diſſi- 
pation are ſubſtituted for employment, and the conſe- 
quences are often fatal to the poor deluded mortals. 
This is ſurely a more rational method of accounting 
for the frequency of that crime, than to attribute it to 
the peculiar qualities of our air. Why is ſo fair a plea 
offered? Why are any reaſons offered to palliate ſo atro- 
cious a crime? Why is the climate arraigned, and 
Providence blaſphemed, to excuſe ſelf- murder, upon a 
principle contrary at once to {cripture, reaſon, and fact? 
The climate has certainly been always the ſame, and 
yet there was a time when that crime was as little 
known here as in any other country. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, when all found employment, it was hardly 
heard of; ſo that its great frequency is of a very modern 
date, and may, in a great meaſure, be aſcribed to idle- 
neſs and diſſipation. N 1 

It cannot be denied that every day produces ſtrong 
indications of an alarming change in the manners of 
the Engliſh. A ſpirit of luxury and gaming ſeems to 
have ſeized, not the effeminate and the idle only, but 
alfo the more prudent, and even the commercial ranks 
of the people; ſo that it is to be feared the following 
view of our preſent ſituation, drawn by the late Dr. 
Berkelcy, biſhop of Cloyne, one of the greateſt men 
this or any other country has produced, is too juſt. 
„It muſt be owned, ſays that maſterly writer, that 
little can be hoped if we conſider the corrupt degenerate 
age we live in. I know «tt is an old folly to make 
pecviſh complaints of the times, and charge the common 
trailties of human nature on a particular age. One may 
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nevertheleſs venture to affirm, that the * 
brought forth new and portentous villaniee 3 


gy" les 
paralleled in our own or any other hiſty; Wa 


been long preparing for ſome great cataſſi he 
and villany have by degrees grown reputable an 
our infidels have paſſed for fine gentlemen k 
venal traitors for men of ſenſe, who kney how 
« We have made a jeſt of public ſpirit * 
celled all reſpect for whatever our laws and; 
repute ſacred. The old Engliſh modeſty is nit 
off, and, inſtead of bluſhing for our crime; We 
aſhamed only of piety and virtue. In ſhort, * 
tions have been, wicked, but we are the fir who 
been wicked from principle. The truth is, anf 
toms are ſo bad, that, notwithſtanding all the ax 
vigilance of the legitlature, it is to be feared thel 
eriod of our ſtate approaches. Strong conſlit 
whether politic or natural, do not feel light dif 
But, when they are ſenſibly affected, the diteny 
for the molt part, violent and of ill prognoſtic, 
governments, like our own, were planted by the 
in moſt parts of Europe; and, notwithſtanding! 
know what they are come to, yet we ſeem dilpa 
ther to follow their examples, than profit by thars 
God grant the time be not near, when men (tal 
This iſland was once inhabited by a religious, 
ſincere people, of plain uncorrupt manners, rept 
inbred worth, rather than titles and appearance 
ſerters of liberty, lovers of their country, jeal 
their own rights, and unwilling to intringe then 
of others; improvers of learning and uſeſul arts 
mies to luxury, tender of other men's lives, and 
gal of their on; inferior in nothing to the cg 
and Romans, and ſuperior to each of thole pa 
the perfections of the other. Such were our un 
during their riſe and greatneſs ; but they degen 
adopted epicurean notions, became venal, co 
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There is, however, {till an innate {tre : 
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conſtitution, peculiar to ourſelves. We | 
with advantages which no other country ON 
enjoyed ; and therefore it will be our own 4a 
do not long continue a happy and bor | 
With reſpe& to dreſs, the cuſtom 1 i 
fore the reign of George III. was, to copy | k 
of the French ; but 5 much e I 10 
paid to that article of luxury, that * py 506 
fair to be themſelves the dictators of „ 
rope, at leaſt with regard to elegans "i 
richneſs of attire. Perſons of quan F 
often appear in flowered and plain yo” off 
and embroidery. - The ladies in the * | 
cades, ſatins, and filks, adorned wit 
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ar, The meaneſt tradeſman appears credit- 
2d on Sundays, and moſt of the common 
are decent in their apparel. The clergyman 
neuiſhed by his gown and caſſock, or a frock 
[oth and plain linen. The phyſicians in 
' now dreſs like other gentlemen, having laid 
the large tye-perriwig which formerly diſtin- 
their profeſſion, and often expoſed them to 
. Thoſe who follow the ſports of the field 
perally dreſſed in a light frock with metal but- 
| laced hat, a round bob wig, ſhort jockey boots, 
ckſkin breeches. : ; 

diverſions and paſtimes of the Engliſh people 
divided into thoſe of the town, and thoſe of the 
y; and again ſubdivided into ſuch as are peculiar 
higher ranks of life, ſuch as are practiſed by the 
clals of people, and ſuch as are common to both. 
verſions of the town are operas, ridottos, mal- 
es, concerts of muſic, theatrical performances, 
daſſemblies, for perſons of faſhion. 
of the country, peculiar to the ſame degree, are 
ces, ſtag, fox, and hare hunting. he game 
ve taken from the common people a ry tund 
lion, though without anſwering the ſelfiſh pur- 
If the rich; for the farmers and country people 
the game in their neſts, which they dare not 
h their gun. A ſpirit of gaming prevails with 
plence at a horſe-race, that one would imagine 
ſpectators were actually poſſeſſed. Hunting is 
rt of country gentlemen ; and thoſe whom the 
liltinguiſh by the appellation of fox-hunters ſeem 
Infatuated with the diverſion. The common 
have likewiſe their town and country paltimes, 
hey enjoy with great eagerneſs. . Among theſe 
ber cock-fighting (that diſgrace to humanity), 
bg, wreſtling, duck-hunting, bowls, ſkittles, or 
s, archery, priſon- bars, cricket, ſhufe-board, 
divers games of chance, and ſpectacles of va- 
inds, ſuch as tumbling, balancing, vaulting, 
legerdemain, bear and bull-baiting, aſs races, 
dns of wild beaſts, muſic, dancing, drolls, pup- 
Ps, and bell-ringing, a Gothic diverſion, which 
enjoyed without diſturbing ſeyeral pariſhes. 
anty, according to Euſebius, was planted in 
the apoitles and their diſciples, and this 
and our heathen anceſtors are ſuppoſed to have 
led by the apoſtle St. Paul, whoſe diligence, 
: ortitude were abundant. After a long 1n- 
Opith ignorance and ſuperſtition, John Wick- 
lehman, educated at Oxford in the reign 
u III. has the honour of being the firſt 
os who publicly called in queſtion, and 
Io thoſe erroneous doctrines which had 
n En . ages; ſince his time, the eſtabliſhed 
ity S202 approaches nearer to the primitive 
y . removed from ſuperſtition 
tioulne (. , MP, and as void of bigotry 
f doulnels in its practice. 
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| The conſtitution of the church is epiſcopal, and it 


is governed by biſhops, each of whom, as a temporal 
baron, has a ſeat and vote in the Houſe of Peers. The 
benefices of the inferior clergy are now freehold ; 
but in many places their tythes are impropriated in 
favour of th 

England, as to temporal matters, are at preſent in a 
moſt flourithing ſituation, becauſe the value of their 
tythes increaſes with the improvements of lands, which 
of late have been amazing in England. "The govern- 
ment of the church 1s veſted in two archbiſhops, and 
twenty-four biſhops, beſides the biſhop of Sodor and 
Man, who, not being poſſeſſed of an Eneliſh barony, 
does not fit in the houſe. The two archbithops are 
thoſe of Canterbury and York, who are both addreſſed 
by the appellation of «© Your Grace.” The former is 
the firſt peer of the realm, as well as metropolitan of 
the Englith church. He takes precedence, next to the 
royal family, of all dukes and officers of ſtate. Be- 
ſides his own dioceſe, he has under him the biſhops of 
London, Wincheſter, Ely, Lincoln, Rocheſter, Litch- 
held and Coventry, Hereford, Worceſter, Bath and 
Wells, Saliſbury, Exeter, Chicheſter, Norwich, Glou- 


ceſter, Oxford, Peterborough, Briſtol ; and, in Wales, 


St. David's, Landaff, St. Aſaph, and* Bangor. The 
early revenue of Canterbury is 26821. 12s, 2d. of 


York, 1610l. of London, 2000l, of Durham, 18211. 


15. gd. of Wincheſter, 31241. 12s. 8d. of Ely, 21941. 
188. 6d. of Saliſbury, 13851. 5s. of Worceſter, q29l. 
13s. gd. of Landaff, 8941. 18s. id. of Norwich, 
8341. 118. 7d. of Hereford, 7681. 11s. of Chicheſter, 
6771. 18. 3d.. The relt are from 5591. and upwards, to 
131). and N The biſhoprics of London, Dur- 
incheſter, take precedency of all others, 

and the reſt according to the ſeniority of their con- 
ſecrations. | 

Other miniſters of the church are deans, arch- 
deacons, rectors, or vicars, deacons and curates. 

There is a dean and. chapter in every cathedral 
church. The dean 1s inſtalled by virtue of the king's 
letters-patent ; and the chapter conſiſts of a. certain 
number of prebends, | | 

The ſtate of the inferior part of the clergy, is truly 
melancholy, and worthy the conſideration of our legi— 
ſlature. The aboliſhment of diſpenſations would be 
ſtriking at the root of this evil; for thereby a few, 
who have intereſt, are rendered capable of holdin 
two or three exceeding good livings, beſides perhaps a 
deanery or prebend. But as it is 1mpoilible for one 
perſon to do the duty of three or four, curates are 
hired to officiate, whoſe ſtipends are ſo ſmall, that, 
far from allowing them to keep up the dignity of 
clergymen, they are ſcarcely enabled to procure. the 


conveniencies of lite for their families. This calls 


loudly for redreſs, 
Certain privileges are granted to the clergy of Eng- 
land, of which the laity are deprived. An eccleſiaſtic 


is totally exempt from ſerving pariſh offices; he pays 


y 9 


e laity. The clergy of the church of | 
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no toll for his goods in either fair or market; and is like- 


wiſe diſcharged from cuſtoms, unleſs he deais largely: 
he is not to be diſturbed or moleſted in the execution 
of his function; he is not be fined or amerced ac- 
cording to his ſpiritual, but according to his temporal 
revenues; he is not obliged to ſerve in war, nor in the 
courts leet, nor bound to follow the hue and cry ; and 
if a hundred be ſued for a robbery, and 1s taxed to 
make good the damage, he is to pay no part of the 
contribution; nor is he aſſeſſed for watching or ward- 
ing, or mending the highways. 

The convocation is the higheſt eccleſiaſtical court; 
the clergy formerly had the greateſt power in this court, 
which was always ſummoned at the meeting of par- 
liament, and continued fitting during the whole ſeſ- 
ſion; but having filled the nation with diſorder by 
their violent debates, they were diſſolved by royal pre- 
rogative in the beginning of the reign of George I. 
and have not been allowed to fit long enough to tran- 
ſa& any buſineſs ſince that period. The convocation 
is divided into two houſes; the higher houſe, in the 
province of Canterbury, conſiſting of twenty-two pre- 
lates, the archbiſhop being preſident ; the lower houſe 
is compoſed of all the deans, archdeacons, and proc- 
tors, amounting in all to 166. The archbiſhop of 
York may hold a convocation of his own province in 
the ſame manner, and, by means of a regular cor- 
reſpondence with the other, debate and determine the 
ſame queſtions which are canvaſſed in the ſynod of 
Canterbury; though the tranſactions and determina- 
tions of one convocation is not determined by thoſe of 
the other. 

The next is the court of arches, ſo called from the 
arched church and tower of St. Mary-le-Bow, in Lon- 
don, where it was formerly held; it is the moſt ancient 
conſiſtory of the province of Canterbury, and to this, 
all appeals from the judgment of inferior eccleſiaſtical 
courts are uſually made. The judge, who is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of dean of the arches, fits 
without any aſſeſſors, and determines cauſes without a 
jury. He takes cognizance of appeals, in eccleſiaſtical 
matters, within the province of Canterbury; and all 

roceſſes are returnable before him in the common 
hall of Doctors- Commons. The pleaders and ſolicitors 
of this court are called advocates and proctors; the 
former are dottors of the civil law, and, by the ſtatutes 
of the court, ths pleadings and petitions ought to be 
both in Latin. 

Other ecclefiaſtical courts are, the court of audience, 
which has nearly the fame authority with the pre- 
ceding, and to this the archbiſhop's chancery was 
tormerly joined: the prerogative court, wherein wills 
are proved, and adminiſtrations granted: the court of 
peculiars, relating to certain pariſhes, which have a 
tnrifdition among themſelves, for the probate of wills, 
and arc therefore exempt from the biſhop's courts : 
and the court of delegates, which receives its name 


from conſiſting of commiſſioners delegated or ap- 
* 
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pointed by the royal commiſſion ; but it j 
court. Biſhops, archdeacons, and the hw * 
of every cathedral, have each their reſpea;,. .. 
thoſe of the former are called conſiſtory * J 
The Diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed reli * | 
land are ſo numerous, that it would 0 ih 
tion 
diſtinguiſh themſelves : but the inci 
Puritans, or Preſbyterians; the Baptiſts; the O | 
and the Methodiſts. 
| "The Purnans were originally a ſeq f rigdl 
viniſts, who made their firlt appearance in the 
queen Elizabeth, when ſome biſhops, many 
laity of diſtinction, and numbers of the wn 
people, having joined them, the church and fax 
| took the alarm, and endeavoured, in vain, tofu 
this ſchiſm ; for, like all other religious perſeel 
it only ſerved to ſtrengthen the evil it wiſhed tom 
At firſt theſe Diſſenters had no diſtin form eu 
diſcipline or worſhip, but every preacher wak 
his own diſcretion. They affirmed, that theirk 
of religion was more pure and unexceptionabl 
any other; and oppoſed the liturgy and autha 
the biſhops with great force of argument, alk 
that theſe differed but little from the church of 
and they thought themſelves obliged to contami 
plan of Geneva. After ſome time, Cartwrigll 
of their divines, drew up a body of dicipig 
them, and this book was eſteemed the anda 
their public worſhip. This ſect is now better 
by the different appellations of Independentsa 
byterians; of whom the latter form the ela 
religion of Scotland, where their tenets have di 
particularly conſidered. | 
The Baptiſts, or Anabaptiſts, ſprung up in 
about the year 1521, and were formerly a 
many inconſiſtencies and indecencies ; but by ted 
feſſion of faith, publiſhed in 1689, they cable 
thoſe aſperſions, and plainly proved that tel 
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differ in any material article from other Protea = 
ſenters, except in the ſingle one of D2pwm ory 
they maintain infants are incapable of ra . * it 
when they adminiſter this ſacrament, * f a 
to adults, they plunge them entirely under de 1 
The Methodiſts may properly be ow 4 Jon, : 
two claſſes, the followers of the late "I 3 an 
Whitefield, and thoſe of Mr. W elley. 1. N go 
the appellation of Methodiſts, 2. the 9 *% u 
Oxford, about the year 1736, from pe chica? 
they had adopted there, of living 1 2 | 604 
abſtemious way, and being much 5 "cor * if 
together, reading and expounding woe L 
faiting at particular times apps, - 
Mr. George Whitefield and his oy * 
themſelves divines of the church a ww 


muſt be confeſſed that their doctrin 
but their main 
d recomme 
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vive primitive Chriſtianity, al 
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6e. to perſons of all denominations. 
and #56 > onfldacable: time after their 
1 attended with very good effects, 
= the morals of many of the lower claſs of 
Pong the zeal of this ſect has of late years 
ch abated, Mr. Whitefield uttered his diſcourſes 
Fit fervour and devotion : he. did not ſtrictly 
Foo the form of eccleſiaſtical worſhip ; and, as 
ught that prayers, whether taken from a com- 
prayer-book, Or pouted forth extempore, was a 
of indifference, he accordingly made uſe of 
ſs methods. His followers are rigid ob- 
bf the doctrines of the church of England, and 
themſelves to be Calviniſts. But this ſect of 
Miſts is now divided, ſome of them acknow- 
g Mr. Whitefield, and others Mr. John Weſley for 
eader, Mr. Weſley and his followers held the 
lian doctrines, in oppoſition to the Calviniſtic, 
Jarly thoſe of election, predeſtination, final per- 
ce, Kc. but they appear ſtill to retain ſome of 
alviniſtical, Mr. Whitefield died in America, 
0; but the places of worſhip erected by him 
ondon, are {till frequented by perſons of the 
principles, and they profeſs a great reſpect for 
mory. Mr. Weſley died in March 1791, and in 
time had erected a very large place of worſhip 
loorflelds, and had under him a conſiderable 
r of ſubordinate preachers, who appeared to ſub- 
their leader very implicitly, and who likewiſe 
ated his opinions, and made proſelytes through- 
kingdom, with great induſtry, There is alſo a 
als of Methodiſts, many years patronized by 
Counteſs of Huntingdon : theſe hold the ſame 
s ith the followers of Mr. Whitefield. Their 
al chapel near London is in Spa-Fields, where the 
of England ſervice, with ſome few omiſſions, 
There are ſome other ſeas of Methodiſts in 
ſuch as Sandemonians, Antinomians, Sweden- 
S, * but their abſurd doctrines render them 
notice. 
Quakers were ſo denominated from certain un- 
temblings and convulſions, with which they 
ed at their firlk meetings. This ſect was 
3 ine Interregnum, by George Fox, a 
4 who, being naturally of a melancholy 
1, and meditating much on the SCriptures, 
. himſelf he faw viſions, in con- 
* Which he ſet up for a preacher. In his 
oled but few articles of faith; in- 
G en moral virtue, mutual charity, the 
i and a deep attention to the inward 
. ret operations of the Holy Spirit, whoſe 
T. to be waited for in the molt profound 
25 Novelty ot this doArine, the genius of 
dhe great appearance of pietv d de- 
UR, ſoon 071 11 ü . 7 25 
fr gilt gained him many dilciples, who 
but ie 3 ſome EXtravagancies, running 
keeution of f, and interrupting the miniſters 
hen othce, for which many of 
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them were impriſoned. George Naylor, one of their 


fraternity, was tried, and whipped for blaſphemy, and 


excommunicated by his brethren. In time, however, 
this fanaticiſm wore off, and the ſect ſettled into a 
regular body, the members of which profeſs great 
auſterity of behaviour, a ſingular probity and upright- 
neſs in their dealings, an affectation of ſilence, a great 
frugality at their tables, and a remarkable plainneſs 
and ſimplicity in their dreſs. 

Robert Barclay, a Quaker, in an excellent apology 
which he addreſſed to Charles II. has explained the 
ſyſtem of this religion, in fifteen theſes ; by which we 
find the principal doctrines held by theſe people are, 
that * God has given to all men, without exception, 
fupernatural light, which being obeyed can fave them; 
and that this light is Chriſt, the true light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world :” that 
e the Scriptures were indeed given by infpiration, and 
are - preferable to all other writings in the world; but 
that they are no more than a ſecondary rule of faith 
and practice, in ſubordination to the light or Spirit of 
God, which is the primary rule:“ that “immediate 
revelation is not ceaſed, a meaſure of the Spirit being 
given to every one to profit withal:'” that © in divine 


worſhip men and women ought to wait in ſilence the 


motions of the Spirit, before they open their mouths 
in prayer to God, or in teſtimony to the people :”? 
that “all ſuperſtitions and ceremonies, of mere hu- 
man inſtitution, in religion, ought to be laid aſide; as 
alſo, in civil ſociety, the ſaluting one another by pul- 
ling off the hat, bowing, or the like, and the faying 
you inſtead of thou to a ſingle perſon :” laſtly, that 
« men and women ought to be plain and prave in 
their apparel, ſober and juſt in their whole conver- 
ſation, at a word in all their dealings, and not to 
ſwear, fight, or bear any carnal weapons.” 

'The 
Lord's ſupper, affirming that“ they are Jewith prac- 
tices, uſed as types, or ſignifications of ſomething fu- 
ture; which being accompliſhed in Chriſt, the figures 
ought no longer to be ufed.” They reje& all miniſtry 
and ordinances ; and any one without diſtinction of 
quality or ſex, who is of a ſober life, and believes 
himſelf to be moved thereto by the Spirit, is allowed 
to preach or propheſy in their meetings. It is dif- 
ficult to ſay what their opinions are in regard to their 
doctrinal points of Chriſtianity, though it is ſaid they 
acknowledge the three perſons that bear record in 
heaven, but reject the ſchool-terms of Trinity, Hypoſ- 
taſis, &c. as unſcriptural. On the other hand, they 
have been charged with denying the incarnation, hu— 
manity, and even divinity of Chriſt; and with alle- 
gorizing away the crucifixion, reſurrection, and aſ- 
cenſion, of our Saviour. But however this be, nothin 
can be better regulatee than the aflemblies of the 
Quakers, of which there are monthly, quarterly, 
yearly, and ſecond days meetings; alſo meetings of 
ſufferings, and in theſe the atfqirs of the whole com- 


| munity are managed. 
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Quakers entirely ſet aſide baptiſm and the 
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The two firſt of theſe afſemblies are held in their 
reſpective counties; to which deputies are ſent from 
3 meetings. Here inquiry is made into the 
late of each meeting; what perſons have violated the 
rules of the community, who pay tythes, which they 
eſteem repugnant to Chriſtianity, or church-rates ; and 
who ſuffer for non-payment of either; and accord- 
ingly they proceed to approve or cenſure, Here they 
excommunicate members, and receive them again into 
their communion ; and here exact regiſters are kept 
of all their proceedings. From theſe meetings, ap- 
eals he to their N aſſemblies, which are always 
bel in London, and conſiſt of three orders or claſſes, 
viz. repreſentatives ſent from the quarterly- meetings; 


correſpondents for the ſeveral counties and foreign 


countries; and miniſters, or preachers. Hither all ac- 
counts of what has been tranſatted in all the monthly 
and quarterly-meetings are tranſmitted. Here meaſures 
are concerted, and directions given as to the behaviour 
of their brethren with regard to tythes, rates, &c. and 
here they compoſe differences; make proviſion for their 
poor; audit the public accounts, and give proper in- 
ſtructions to the deputies, to be obſerved at their re- 
turn; and from hence a yearly epiſtle of admonition is 
diſpatched, to be read in all the monthly and quarterly- 
meetings: the admonitions contained in theſe epiſtles 
are worthy imitation by the moſt civilized, government. 
The ſecond day's meeting is a ſtanding committee, 
conſiſting of the principal preachers in and near the 
city, who meet every Monday to ſettle particular caſes 
and exigencies, which happen between the yearly- 
meetings. The meeting of ſufferings is likewiſe held 
every week, and conſiſts of the correſpondents for each 
county. Its buſineſs is, to receive and examine com- 
plaints from ſuch as have ſuffered for non-payment of 
tythes and church-rates, and to procure them relief, 


either by ſending them money, for which they have a 


ſettled fund, or by ſoliciting their cauſe, or both. 
Their remarkable charity towards each other is worth 
the imitation of thoſe who pride themſelves on being 
more enlightened. | 

Of late years, the members of this ſect have omitted 
vaſt numbers of particularities, eſpecially in their dreſs 
and ſtiffneſs of behaviour, which renders them much 
more agreeable to the nations among whom they re- 
{ide ;, for there are few, when diveſted of theſe forms, 
but are very converſible, and numbers extremely ſen- 
ſible and polite. 


After all, the Quakers are univerſally allowed to be 


moſt excellent members of the community, the ſtrict- 


neſs of their morality makes amends for the oddities 
of their principles; and the ſimplicity of their living 
for the wildnefs of their opinions. Their economy is 
admirable; for though none of them pretend to any 
coercive power, yet their cenſures are ſubmitted to as 
implicitly as if they were Romiſh bigots under an 
Inquiſition. The higheſt puniſhment is a kind of 
excommunication, but which is taken off upon re- 


— 


— 


| he 
greater force and clearneſs; and have been! 


overthrow or conſute. 


of —OO—_ 99. — oth, 


pentance and amendment, and the pan | 
mitted into all the privileges of their bog J 5 ü 
ſenſe for which this ſect is remarkable Rl 
leaders more reſpectable thar thoſe wig 
power appoint over. other communities. —_ 
the mildneſs of their behaviour, ſodriety t 
induſtry, have raiſed them high in the A 
legiſlature, which has even indulged has bd l 
of their athrmation, inſtead of an oath, in wig 


Their number in By 


in the courts of 2 
cannot eaſily be aſcertained. In the beginning 0 
J and 


late reign, they were eſtimated at 50,000 


apt to believe they are increaſed, though that ing Ari 
is not perceptible, by their laying aſide moſt of has 
ſingularities. See further concerning this peo eam 

Ir wr 


our deſcription of Pennſylvania in America, . 

. | 
he Roman Catholic religion is ſtill profeſſed by 
Roman Catholic families in England, and its exert 
under very mild and gentle reſtrictions. Some 9 
penal laws againſt. them have been lately reps 
and the Papiſts now ſeem to be convinced, 
change of government, inſtead of bettering, 1 
hurt their ſituation, becauſe it would inen 
jealouſy of the legiflature ; which muſt expoſ 
daily to greater burdens and heavier penalties 
ſen{ible conſideration has of late made the! 
Catholics to appear as dutiful and zealous ſub 
any his majeſty has. ; 

With reſpect to free-thinkers, deiſts, or | 
there is abundant reaſon to think that this class 
is much more numerous in ſome Popiſh countne 
in England. Chriſtianity is ſo much obſcug 
disfigured by the fopperies and ſuperſtitions « 
Romiſh church, that men who think freely arenal 
apt to be prejudiced againſt it, when they ſcel 
diſadvantageous a form; and this appears to del 
very much the caſe abroad. But in England, 
men have every opportunity of ſeeing it ei 
a more rational manner, they have les caul 
prejudiced againſt it, and therefore are more 
enter into an examination of the evidence 2 
The writings of the Deilts againſt Chriſuanity, 
of being any diſſervice to it, have, on the q 
cauſed the arguments in its favour to be u 


of producing ſuch clear defences of it, ow 
acuteneſs of modern infidels has not been 


The Engliſh language is .compounfed 
others, and more particularly of Saxon, Ce 
and Latin, but the former predominate , 
the properties, without many of the "I 
European languages. It is more 2 1 | 
and expreſſive, than either the ar "ol 
more copious than the Spaniſh, A em 
than the German, or the ol 


The inhabitants of different countri 
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Freon nations 
| e Tag, who ſpeak Latin, which may per- 


be N to their pot giving the vowels their 
ne, | 
as different in this reſpect. | 
ieland may be deemed the ſeat of the Muſes. 
dl the Great cultivated literature at a period when 
vriſm and ignorance overſpread the reſt of Europe ; 
as there, ſince his time, been wanting a ſucceſſion 
armed men, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
| writings or ſtudies. The induſtrious and ver 
d Leland was the firſt who publiſhed a ſhort 
Laion of thoſe learned perſons who preceded the 
| of his maſter Henry VIII. among whom he has 
ned ſeveral of the blood royal of both ſexes. 
er Bacon, who lived under Henry III. and died at 
Ford about the year 1294, wrote ſeveral treatiſes 
grammar, mathematics, phyſics, the flux and 
x of the Britiſh ſea, optics, geography, aſtronomy, 
jnology, chemiſtry, logic, metaphyſics, - ethics, 
cine, theology, philology, and upon the impedi- 
ts of knowledge. The memory of ſome noble 
wyal Engliſh authors, who have done honour to 
ing and the Muſes, have been preſerved by the 
Mr. Walpole. Since the Reformation, England 
mbles a galaxy of literature; and even cardinal 
ley, though otherwiſe a dangerous and profligate 
ter, greatly contributed to the revival of claſſical 
Ing in England, and, by his example and en- 
gement, laid the foundation of the polite arts. 
jad VI. during his ſhort reign, did a great deal 
wrds promoting learning in general, by encourag 
el foreigners to ſettle in England, and, had he 
V would no doubt have cultivated the moſt uſeful 
þ of learning. But during the bloody, bigotted 
4 queen Mary, learning, as well as liberty, 
1 an almoſt total eclipſe in England; Elizabeth, 
ner, who was herſelf a learned princeſs, ad- 
ed many perſons of conſummate abilities to high 
wt in church and ſtate. She was, however, 
uimonious reſpecting thoſe celebrated writers of 
* Whoſe works ſhe admired; but her want of 
Y * nobly ſupplied by her favourite, the earl 
E: 15 ee ſcholar of his age, and his friend, 
. The ampton, who were generous patrons 
is exams) ough James I. was no great author, 
or P Dinka conſiderable effect upon his ſub- 
nic din us reign flouriſhed thoſe great maſters of 
$ 0 ee; Nis works are almoſt inexhauſtible 
"va edge. The ſecond Bacon was by him 
Ind; he " Verulam, and lord high chancellor of 
hi bind; the patron of Camden, and 
By wat; = > as antiquaries ; and though he 
hedantie taſte himſel » yet Engliſh ning; 


ging: 


| 


it muſt be allowed, is under ſome obligation to this 


| 


8 
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prince. Charles I. had a taſte for the polite arts, 
eſpecially ſculpture, painting, and architecture; he 
was the patron of Rubens, Vandyke, Inigo Jones, and 
other eminent artiſts; and his favourite the duke of 
Buckingham imitated him in that reſpect. The earl 
of Arundel, the great Mæcenas of that age, may ſtand 
upon a footing, as to the encouragement he gave to 
literature, with the greateſt of the Medicean princes. 
Many learned men found their ſituations ſo eaſy under 
Cromwell, that they followed their ſtudies, to the vaſt 
benefit of every branch of learning. Uſher, Walter, 
Willis, Harrington, Wilkins, and many other great 
names, were unmoleſted even in thoſe times of diſ- 
traction. Charles II. was a great promoter of natural 
knowledge, eſpecially by the inſtitution of the Royal 
Society. He loved painting and poetry; and though 
irreligious himſelf, yet England never abounded more 
with learned and able divines than in his reign. The 
incomparable Paradiſe Loſt, by Milton, was publiſhed 
in his reign, and, though not read or attended to in 
proportion to its merit, was far from being diſre- 
garded ſo much as has been commonly ſuppoſed : 
Boyle, Halley, Hooke, Sydenham, Harvey, Temple, 
Tillotſon, Barrow, Butler, Cowley, Waller, Dryden, 
Wycherley, and Otway, flouriſhed in his reign, To 
theſe we may add that celebrated architect, philo- 


ſopher, and mechanic, Sir Chriſtopher Wren ; alſo 


ſeveral excellent Engliſh painters. The reign of 
James IT. is chiefly diſtinguiſhed, in the province of 
literature by ſeveral excellent compoſitions publiſhed 
by the Engliſh divines againft Popery. Newton and 
Locke adorned the reign of William III. By the 
improvements which learning, and all the polite arts, 
received under the auſpices of queen Anne, her court 
was put at leaſt on a footing with that of Louis XIV. 
in its moſt ſplendid days. 


Rowe, and many other excellent writers, both in proſe 
and verſe, need but to be mentioned to be admired : 
natural and moral philoſophy kept pace with the 
polite arts, and even religious and political diſputes 
contributed to the advancement of learning. Erudition- 
was patronized by the miniſters of George I. and the 
reign of his ſon, George II. yielded to none of the 


preceding in the numbers of learned and ingenious- 


men it produced. After the rebellion in 1745, in the 
adminiſtration of Mr. Pelham, men of genius began 
to taſte the royal bounty; {ſince which period, a great 
progreſs has been made in the polite arts in England. 
'The Royal Academy has been inſtituted, ſome very. 
able artiſts have ariſen, and the annual public ex-- 
hibitions of painting and ſculpture have been ex- 
tremely favourable to the arts, by promoting a ſpirit 
of emulation, and exciting a greater attention to 
works of genius of this kind among the public in 


general: but notwithſtanding theſe favourable cir- 


cumſtances, the fine arts have been far from meeting 
with: 


Addiſon, Prior, Pope, Swift, 
Bolingbroke, Shafteſbury, Arbuthnot, Congreve, Steele, 
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with that public patronage to which they have ſo juſt 
a claim. 


The Engliſh alſo excel in what we call the laarned 


profeſſions, Their courts of juſtice are adorned with 
greater abilities and' virtues, perhaps, than thoſe which 
any other country can boalt of: a remarkable inſtance 
of which occurs in the appointments for the laſt 200 
cats of their lord chancellors, who hold the higheſt 
and the moſt uncontrollable judicial ſeat in the king- 
dom, and yet it is acknowledged by all parties, that, 
during that time, their bench has remained unpolluted 
by corruption, or partial affections. Even Jefferies, 
infernal as he was in his politics, never was accuſed 
of partiality in the cauſes which came before him as 
chancellor. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that 
neither pulpit nor bar eloquence have been ſufficiently 
ſtudied in England; but this 1s vhs to the genius of 
the people, and their Jaws. The ſermons of their 
divines are often learned, and many of them ſound, as 
to the practical and doctrinal part; for the many re- 
ligious ſects in England require to be oppoſed, rather 
by reaſoning than eloquence. The latter is not in- 
compatible with the former, as ſome even of the 
clergy have boldly aſſerted, ſince true eloquence is the 
firſt and faireſt handmaid of argumentation ; and in- 
deed, the preachers of the Engliſh church are not 
deſtitute of the graces of elocution ; ſo far from that, 


no clergy in the world can equal them in purity and 


perſpicuity of language; though I think, if they con- 
ſulted more than they do the powers of elocution, they 
would preach with more effect. 
On account of the peculiar caſt of the Engliſh laws, 
the ſeveral pleadings at the bar do not require many 
of the flowers of ſpeech : the lawyers of this country, 
however, though they deal little in Ciceronian elo- 
quence, are well verſed in rhetoric and reaſoning. No 
nation in the world can produce ſo many examples of 
true eloquence as the Engliſh ſenate in its two houſes— 
witneſs the fine ſpeeches made by both parties in par- 
Jiament in the reign of Charles I. and thoſe that have 
been printed ſince the acceſſion of the preſent family, 
Medicine and ſurgery, botany, anatomy, chemiſtry, 
and all the arts or ſtudies for preſerving lite, have been 
carried to a great degree of perfection by the Engliſh. 
The ſame may be ſaid of muſic, and theatrical exhi- 
bitions. Even agriculture and mechaniſm are now re- 


duced in England to ſciences, and that too without any | 


public encouragement but ſuch as is given by private 
noblemen and gentlemen, who aflociate themſelves for 
that purpoſe. The Engliſh hitherto ſtand unrivalled in 
ſhip-building, clock-work, and the various branches of 
cutlery. 

The two univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge are 
inſtitutions not to be matched in the world, and were 
reſpected even amidſt the barbarous rage of civil war. 
Theſe ſeminaries of learning can boalt of more perſons 
eminent by their erudition, than any other in Europe ; 
and a degree conferred by cither is, in foreign conn- 
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tries, eſteemed more honourable than th N 
obtained by any univerſity in Chriſtendo N an ted 
nificent buildings rival, in ſplendor an Ther „„ 

the moſt ſuperb royal edifices; the rich * iter 
the liberal eaſe and tranquillity enjoyed buen d in 
inhabit them, ſurpaſs all the dels o Indon 
who viſit them, conceive of literar ko = a 
univerſity ſends two members to the Nin 8 ; ellh, 
and their chancellors and officers have 1 ** 
diction over their ſtudents, the better 9 al | im 
independency. Their colleges, in their x W a0 
buildings, exceed thoſe of many other ue * 

In Oxford, there are twenty colleges =_— Gin 
the former are very liberally endowed, but; h » 8 
the ſtudents chiefly maintain themſelves Thi J nt 
fity;is ſuppoſed to have been a conſiderable I Ar 
in the time of the Romans. Alfred built hd Riord 
at Oxford; one for divinity, another for * e, by 
and a third for grammar. The number of of i 
lows, and ſcholars, maintained at preſent b te ct 
nues of this univerſity, is about 1000: and th 1 
ber of ſuch ſcholars as live at their on charge, is . 
ally about 2000; there are, beſides, a great na 7 
inferior ofhcers and ſervants belonging to the { 3 
colleges and halls. There are four terms eren ze 1 7 
ublic exerciſes, lectures, and diſſertations, aud ſt 110 ; 
and hours when the profeſſors of every faculty Ng 
their lectures; and in ſome of the colleges are : oo 
lectures, to which all perſons are admitted, The Ws 
. - - UCC 

ral foundations of the reſpective colleges hart built 
raged perſons of extraordinary merit to em Dr. J. 
| academical life. Epurpo/ 
The univerſity of Oxford conſiſts of twenty 3 
leges, and five halls. The colleges are, 1. Uain „ hic 
ſituated near, or on the ſpot where the co pcnce 
halls which were erected by king Alfred ſox ſerred t 
preſent ſtructure was begun in 1694, at the eie he theat 
Mr. Charles Greenwood, carried on by Sit. pearanc 
Bennet, and coinpleted by Dr. John Radcliff. 8 tre of th 
liol, founded by Sir John de Baliol, about 1} on his 
Merton, founded by Walter de Merton, bill in i}. 
cheſter, and high-chancellor of England, in e 
Exeter, founded in 1316 by Walter Stapleton, Iovwther 
of Exeter, and Iord-treaſurer of England. 1 untverſ 
founded in 1324 by Edward IT 6. Queens + our o 
by Robert Eglesfield, chaplain to queen Philipps ö though 
ſort to Edward III. and at her delire. 7: N Ihe ſame 
lege, founded in 1386 by William of Wyketn by Hu 
ſhop of Wincheſter, but finiſhed in 1475 H ='tc:; 
de Rotheram, archbiſhop of York, and lord hi Tuded i. 
cellor. 8. All Souls, founded in 1487 10 Clare 
Chichely, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 9: - ded in 
founded in 1458 by William Patten, allas poke, | 
biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord-chance!lor * 4 134+ 
Noſe, founded in 1516 by William Smithy © . chr 
Lincoln. 11. Corpus Chriſti, founded W . 5 
Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheker. 10 e of 
Church, founded by cardinal Wolfe, in Far 
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thers, > 
295 Trinity, founded by Sir Thomas Pope, 


| formation. 14. St, John Baptilt, 
1 N Sir Thomas White, lord- mayor 
. Jeſus, begun by Dr. Hugh Price, 
pndary oy 
ellh. 10. . © . 
% Wadham, of Somerlſetihire, Eſq. It was be- 
wm in 1609, but finiſhed after his death, in 1613, 
lady, 17. Pembroke, ſo called in honour of the 
Pembroke; then lord high. chancellor; it was 
U in 1624 by Thomas Teſdale, Eſq. and Richard 
icke, B. D. 18. Worceſter, erected into a col- 
Sir Thomas Cooke, of Aſtley in Worceſter- 


13. 


lord, formerly Hurt-Hall, but now erected into 
e, by patent under the great ſeal in 1749. 
e are libraries for the uſe of all the colleges ; 
which, there are two public libraries, the uni- 
library, and the Radcliffe library. 'T he-univer- 
rary is uſually called the Bodleian library, from 
homas Bodley, its principal founder. It is a 
pity fruQure, in the form of a Roman H, and 
to contain the greateſt number of books of an 
in Europe, except perhaps the Vatican. The 
|| library has been prodigioully increaſed by many 
kind valuable collections of . Greek and oriental 
pts, as well as other choice and curious books. 
aicline library is a ſumptuous pile of building, 
built at the ſole expence of that eminent phy- 
Dr. John Radcliffe, who bequeathed 40,0001, 
purpole. 
theatre of Oxford is alſo a very magnificent 
& which was erected by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
Apence of archbiſhop Sheldon. In this edifice 
ſeryred the public acts of the univerſity; and 
be theatre is properly filled, it makes a moſt au- 
pearance; the vice-chancellor being ſeated in 
re of the ſemi- circular part, the noblemen and 
on his right and left-hand} the proctors and 
$ In their robes, the maſters of arts, bachelors, 
ler. graduates, in their reſpective habits and 
02-ther with ſtrangers of both ſexes. 
vuvcruty of Cambridge conſiſts of ſixteen 
5 ot which are diſtinguiſhed by the name 
be cab in of both are in eyery 
1 1 5 Le colleges are, 1. Peter-Houſe, 
J afterwards biff pres. 5 575 
r : 5 eb that ſee. 2. Clare- 
oh 0 OF pits Badew, and lady 
. 19 6 Pi Ulſter. g. Pembroke- 
oke. Fig Be ary de St. Paulo, counteſs 
x 4 by * ennet's, or Corpus Chriſti, 
Fenz 7 ne united guilds, or fraternities, 


bn abe Bleſſed Virgin. 5. Trinity 
Hop of Ree 1548 by William Bate- 


ch. 6. Gonvil | 
by P. onvii and Caius, 
Edmund ge Gonvil in 1448, completed 


and is now the cathedral of the 


Rocheſter, and appropriated chiefly to 
Wadham, ſo called from its founder 


19. Lincoln, founded by two biſhops of Lincoln 


| 
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by biſhop Bateman, and additionally endowed, 200 
| years after, by John Caius, a phyſician. 7. King's 
College, founded in 1451 by Henry VI. and com- 
pleted by his ſucceſſors. 8. Ouecn's College, founded 


but fiſhed by Elizabeth, wife to Edward IV. . 
Catherine-Hail, founded in 1475 by Richard Wood- 
lark. 19. Jeſus College, founded in 1497 by Jotn 
Alcock, biſhop of Ely, in the reign of Henry VII. 
11. Chriſt's College, founded in 1566 by lady Mar- 
garet, counteſs of Richmond, mother to Henry VII. 
12. St. John's College, founded in 1511 by the fame 
lady. 13. Magdalen College, founded in 1319 by 
Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, and in 1342 
patronized by Thomas Audley, baron of Walden, and 
lord high-chancellor in the reign of Henry VIII. 14. 
Trinity College, founded in 1546 by Henry VII. 15. 
Emanuel College, founded in 1534 by Sir Walter 
Mildmay. 16. Sidney College, founded by virtue of 
the will of lady Frances Sidney, counteſs of Sullex, 
by Thomas Radcliff, earl of Sutlcx, in 1588. 

In the univerfity of Cambridge there are 400 fel- 
lows, and 666 ſcholars, with about 236 officers. and 
ſervants of various kinds, who are maintained upon 
the foundation. Theſe, however, are not all the ſtu— 
dents of the univerſity; there are alſo two ſorts of 
ſtudents called penſioners, the greater and the leſs; the 
greater penſioners are the ſons of the nobility, and of 
gentlemen of large fortunes, and are called fellow- 
commoners, becauſe, though they are ſcholars, they 
dine with the fellows: the leſſer penſioncrs dine with 
the ſcholars that are on the foundation, but live a 
their own experice. There are allo a conſiderable 
number of poor ſcholars, called ſizars, who wait upon 
the fellows, ſcholars, and penſioners, by whom they 
are in a great degree maintained; but as the penſioners 
and ſizars are in a ſtate of perpetual fluctuation, their 
number cannot be aſcertained. 

Trinity-College library at Cambridge is a very 
magnificent ſtructure; and in Corpus-Chriſti-College 
library is a valuable collection of ancient manuſcripts, 
which were preſerved at the diſſolution of monaſteries, 
and given to this college by archbiſhop Parker. The 
ſenate-houſe is alſo a moſt elegant edifice, executed 
entirely in the Corinthian order, and is ſaid to have 
colt 16,000]. 

It may be proper to inſert here a piece of intelli- 
gence, reſpeQing this univerſity, tranſmitted to Lon- 
don in Nov. 1786. The writer oblerves, that 

„The late Mr. Norris having left gi. a year, for a 
medal and ſome books, as a premium tor the beſt 
proſe Engliſh eſſay on ſubjects appeinted agreeable to 
the directions contained in his will, the Norriſian pro- 

feſſor gives notice, that the ſubject for this preſent year 

(1780) is one of thoſe mentioned by Mr. Norris, viz. 

„The advantages of the knowledge revealed to 

mankind concerning the Holy Spirit.“ 

The eſſays are to be {ent to one of the three 


7.0 ticwards, 


in 1448 by Margaret of Anjou, conſort of Henry VI. 
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ſtewards, who are, the maſter of Trinity-College, the 


provolt of King's-College, and the maſter of Caius- 
College, on or before the 10th day preceding the Sun- 
day in paſſion week 1787, with the names of the re- 
ſpective writers, ſealed up. 

« Each candidate to be above 20 years of age, and 
under go, muſt be, or have been, a ſtudent of the uni- 
verſity, and mult produce a certificate, under the hand 
of the profeſſor, that he has attended twenty lectures 
in the courſe of fome one year. That eſſay to which 
the prize ſhall be adjudged, muſt be publiſhed by the 
author within two months from the time of his re- 
cciving the medal and books. And any opinion ad- 
vanced in the eſſay of a candidate for this prize, con- 
trary (in the eſtimation of the appointed judges) to 
the articles of the church of England, with reſpect to 
our Saviour's divinity, and the perſonality of the Holy 
Spirit, is to diſqualify ſuch candidate.“ 

There are three royal academies in England; the 
firit is at Woolwich, eſtabliſhed for the ſtudy of the 
military ſciences and the mathematics, eſpecially thoſe 
branches which relate to the attack and defence of 
fortified places. The ſecond royal academy is at Portſ-— 
mouth, eſtabliſhed for the ſtudy of navigation, and the 
other ſcienccs relative to maritime affairs. The third 
is called the royal academy of painting and ſculpture, 
eſtabliſhed by his majeſty Geo. III. who has allotted 
apartments in Somerſet-Houſe for their reſidence. Be- 
ſides theſe, there is a royal obſervatory erected on the 
ſummit of a ſteep eminence in Greenwich-Park by 
Charles II. who furniſhed it with the moſt accurate 
inſtruments neceſſary in aſtronomical obſervations. 
This obſervatory has been ſucceſſively the refidence of 
thoſe celebrated aſtronomers, Mr. Flamſtead, Dr. 
Halley, and Dr. Bradley. From the firſt, the obſerv- 
atory took the name of Flamſtead-Houſe, by which it 
is now commonly known, and now is, or lately was, 
in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Nevil Maſkelyne, aſtronomer 
to his majeity. 

At the head of the inſtitutions formed for the pro- 
pagation of knowledge, is juitly placed the royal ſo- 
ciety, which conſiſts of a preſident, council, and fel- 
lows, incorporated by Charles IT. and veſted with va- 
rious privileges and immunities, for the purpoſe of 
cultivating and improving natural knowledge. The 
are governed by a body of ſtatutes, and hold week] 
meetings for making experiments, difcourfing on dif. 
ferent ſubjeQs of natural philoſophy, reading papers, 
receiving letters, and anſwering correſpondents. This 


is the molt famous inſtitution of the kind in the world, 


and can boaſt of many illuſtrious members, whoſe 
writings have caſt a glorious light on every branch of 
natural phylojophv. 

We may conſider the antiquities of England under 
four heads, namely, Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, and Da- 
niſh. Among the Britiſh antiquities, Stonehenge in 
Wiltſhire is the chief. It is ſituated near the fummit 
of a hill, and conſiſts of the remains of two circular, 


- 


—— 
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and two oval ranges of rough ſtones. han 

mon centre. The outer ele is 00 J 
ter, and in its perfeQtion conſiſted of qd 
ſtones, of which there are ſeventeen til] WA. 
ſeven more lying upon the ground, ſome ho 
others in pieces. The upright ſtones are fon 
to twenty feet high, from ſix to ſeyen feet ws 
about three feet thick ; and being Placed at h 
tance of three and a half one from the * 
joined at top by impoſts, or ſtones laid acroſs wa 
nons fitted to mortiſes in the uprights, fo f 
them in their due polition. Of the impoſts g 


ſtones, there are ſix {till ſtanding, each of wil 


ſeven feet long, and about three feet and an mak = 
The upright ſtones are lightly wrought with; | the 
and ſomewhat tapered towards the top, but the in a 
are quite plain. All the uprights are fixed in ers 1 
of ſockets, dug in a chalky foil, with ſmall fin Ited u, 
med in between the ſtone and the ſocket, lealt, 
The inner circle, which never had any ing is, tl 
ſomewhat more than eight feet from the H Wan, 
outward one, and conſiſted originally of fo bt, rai. 
the general proportions of which are, one halft r, per 
menſions of the uprights of the circle every wy bre is 
the forty original ſtones which compoſed thi Son 
there are about nineteen left, and of thoſe o 8 it t. 
ſtanding. The walk between theſe two circle e fame 
feet in circumference; and from this walk the Reſtor 
ture has a ſurpriſing and awful effect on the bel Tuſcz 
At the diſtance of about nine feet from i- to the 
circle, is the outer oval range, which is ſupp Inrmed 
the principal part of the work, and by molt u ton, x 
called the cell, and the adytum. The {tones th wrote 
poſe it are ſtupendous, ſome of them meaſuriu anes, at 
feet in height. This range conſiſts of vel ment, e 
or trilithons, as they are ſometimes called, bein br lome 
of two uprights, with an impoſt at the top | their | 
outer circle; and of theſe compages ture & ton's t 
but two ſomewhat decayed. T he inner onal Publiſh 
poſed of twenty ſtones, each about fi ſet i in. la 
near the eaſtern extremity of this oval 1543 Iquaries 
coarſe blue marble, about ſixteen feet logg K ok the 
ſeet broad, which lies flat on the ground, 18 the Be] 
preſſed into it, and is ſuppoſed to have been n les iny 
This work is encloſed by a deep trench, i Fg 
feet broad, and upwards of an hundred - | that 
outward circle. Over this trench the 1 Een, 
trances, the moſt conſiderable of which fact . 
eaſt. At each entrance, on the outlide * yp 
there ſeems to have been two huge * 16 ou 
manner of a gate; and parallel t0 — * e 
two other ſtones, of a ſmaller ſize. 75 4 = on 
ber of ſtones of which this ſtructure con bel 
uted to be juſt 140. Nun 
e The * ane of Stonehenge * . 


cauſe t 
Aftorded 
U this i 


t 
. . . 5 es . and as 
it the admiration of all ages; 100 bg 


ſtones which compoſe it woo un 
riage, and as Saliſbury-Plain, ler 
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ords any ſto 


. ic. that theſe ſtones are artificial, and 
ne antiquaries, - . , 
made on the ſpot 3 and they are inclined to this 
from a perſuaſion that the ancients had the 
raking tones with ſand, and a ſtrong lime, or 
t: but moſt authors are agreed, that thoſe (tones 
1 "natural, and that they were brought from a 
of ſtones, called the grey wethers, on Martbo- 
Downs, near the town of that name, at the 
ol fifteen or ſixteen miles from Stonehenge. 
, uſe and origin of this work have been the ſub- 
f yarious conjectures and debates; and it is an 
lunate circumſtance, that a tablet of tin, with an 
tion, which was found here in the reign of 
the Eighth, and might probably have ſet theſe 
in a clear light, was not preſerved: for as the 
ers were not then underſtood by ſuch as were 
ted upon the occaſion, the plate was deſtroyed, 
eaſt, thrown by and loſt. The common tra- 
is, that Stonehenge was built by Ambroſius 
anus. Others will have it to be a funeral mo- 
ft, raiſed to the memory of ſome brave com- 
r, perhaps Hengiſt, the Saxon general; but this 
pre is probably more ancient than the Saxon 
Somner, in his Antiquities of Britain, con- 
s it to have been a work of the Phoenicians; 
je famous Inigo Jones, in a treatiſe called Stone- 
Reſtored, attempts to prove that it was a temple 
Tuſcan order, built by the Romans, and dedi- 
to the god Cœlum, or Terminus, in which he 
armed by its having been open at top. Dr. 
ton, phylician in ordinary to Charles the Se- 
wrote a treatiſe called, Stonehenge reſtored to 
Ines, attempting to prove that this was a Daniſh 
ment, erected either for a burial-place, as a tro- 
Ir ſome victory, or for the election and corona- 
| their kings. Soon aſter the pubiication of Dr. 
ton's treatiſe, Mr. Webb, ſon-in-law to Inigo 
publiſned a vindication of the opinions of his 
in. aw upon this ſubje c. 
iquaries have agreed, that it was an ancient 
de ie Druids, built, as Dr. Stukely thinks, 
1 A ns to Britain, and not Jong aftcr 
= = F 2ypt, where he committed fuch 
| 1.8 3 the prieſts, and inhabitants in 
= 1 themſelves to all quarters 
* * Gr of them, no coubt, came 
3 ig von the doctor conjectures, 
3 8 ty their arts, learning, and re- 
Fery work, be bt and probably had a hand 
3 i qty: only ſtructure of the Druids 
3 , chilcled, all their other works 
tarchal 13 untouched by any tool, after 
gration 9 min, He thinks ſuch a 
cauſe then the Pine that time the more pro- 
Bforded a read, Sniclan trade was at its height, 
; conveyance into this country. 


U this 
ſuppoſed temple, there are a great num- 


nes at all, it has been the opinion 


"IO" 


4 


vity of a hill, ncar a large pile of rocks. 


ber of barrows, or monumental heaps of earth, thrown 


up in the form of a bell, and each encloſed with a 


trench, from 105 to 175 feet in diameter. "Theſe 
barrows extend to a conſiderable diſtance from Stone=- 
henge ; but they are ſo placed as to be all in view of 
the temple. In ſuch barrows as have been opened, 
ſkeletons, or the remains of burnt bones, have been 
found. In one of them was an urn, containing aſhes, 
ſome-bones, and other matters, which the funeral pile 
had not conſumed, By the collar-bone, and one of 
the jaw-bones, which were ſtill entire, it was judged 
that the perſon there buried muſt have been about 
fourteen years old; and from ſome female trinkets, 
and the braſs head of a javelin, it was conjectured to 
have been a girl who had carried arms. "The trink- 
ets conſiſted of a great number of glaſs and amber 
beads, of various ſhapes, ſizes, and colours, together 
with a ſharp bodkin, round at one end, and ſquare at 
the other. In ſome barrows were found human bones, 
together with thoſe of horſes, deer, dogs, and other 
beaſts and birds; in others, ſome bits of red and blue 
marble, and chippings of the {tones of the temple; 
and in others were found a braſs ſword, and an ancient 
braſs inſtrument called a celt. 

Great numbers of remarkable Britiſh antiquities are 
found in Wales, particularly in the iſland of Angle- 
ſey, the laſt retreat of the Druids, and where a vaſt 
number of them periſhed, many of whom were burnt 
upon their own altars by Julius Agricola, the Roman 
general. Vait numbers of the monuments of theſe 
early ages alſo ſtill ſubſiſt in Cornwall. 

Some of theſe monuments conſiſt of a large orbicu- 
lar rock, ſupported by two other rocks, between 
which there is a paſſage. This fort of monument in 
Cornwall and Scilly, is commonly called Tolmen, 
which in the Cornith language {iynifies the hole of 
ſtone. Theſe are ſuppoſed to have been deities in the 
time of the Druids; and the moſt ſurpriſing monu— 
ment of the kind now remaining, is at Men, between 
Falmouth and Heliton; it contiſts of one vait oval 
pebble, placed on the points of two natural 1wcks, ſo 
that a man may creep under the incumbent rock, and 
between its two ſupporters, through a pailage of three 
feet wide, and as many high; the longeſt diameter of 
the incumbent ſtone, which points due north and ſouth, 
is thirty-three feet, the circumtercgee is ninety- ſeven 
feet, and ſixty feet croſs the middle; and ic is thought 
to be at lealt 750 tons weight. The whole ſurface 
on the top is wrought into baſons, and reſembles an 
imperſect or mutilated honeycomb. Moit of theſe 
reſervoirs diſcharge their contents into two principal ba- 


. ſons, one at the ſouth, and the other at the north end 


of the rock. There are two other tolmens of the 
fame ſtructure, though not quite ſo large, in the Scilly- 
Iſlands, one in St. Mary's-IBand, at the bottom of 
Salakee-Downs, and the other in the liule ifland of 
Northwethel, each of which is ſituated on the decli- 
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Another kind of Druidical monuments is found at 
Karn Boſcawen, near St. Burien, about five miles 
from Penzance, It conſiſts of one large flat ſtone, 
one end of which reſts upon the natural rock, and the 
other end on three large ſtones placed one on the other, 
in order to raiſe a proper ſupport for the weight of the 
horizontal ftone, Between this canopy and its ſup— 
porters, there is an opening ſeven feet wide at the top, 
but cloſing gradually into an acute angle at the bot- 
tom. The top ſtone is too nicely ſupported to be the 
work of nature; and the opening underneath is ſup— 
poled to have been deſigned for the feat of one of the 
chief prieſts among the Druids, from whence he might 
1:Tuve his edicts and deciſions, his prediQions and ad- 
millions to noviciates; and indeed the mind can ſcarcely 
frame to itfelf a ſcene more ſtriking and awful than 
this, which conſiſts of vaſt rocks on either ſide, the 
ſame tremendous appearance above and below fronting 
an immenſe ocean. 

It was allo the cuſtom of the Druids to erect a very 
peculiar kind of monuments, called by the common 
people rocking- tones, or logan-Hones, ſome of which 
are {uppoled to be natural, and others artificial. Near 
the louthernmoit point of the Land's End there is a 
promontory called Caſtle Treryn, which conſiſts of 
three diſtinct piles of rocks. On the weſtern fide of 
the middle pile, near the top, lies a very large ſtone, 
ſo exactly poiſed, that the ilighteft touch will rock it ; 
and yet the extremities of its baſe are at ſuch a diſ- 
tance from each other, and fo well ſecured, that it is 
1mpolſible any lever, or indeed any force, however 
mechanically applicd, could remove it from its preſent 
tuation. 

On a rock, adjoining to a place called the Giant's- 
Caſtle, in the itland of St. Mary, in Scilly, is an area 
of a circular ſigure, 172 feet from north to fouth, and 
138 from calt to welt; on the edges of the rock are 
r.ine vaſt ftones {In remaining, planted in a circular 
line; ſeveral others perfected the round, but from time 
to time have been removed. This has been a capital 
Work of its kind; the floor is of one rock, the ſtones 
round the edges are of an extraordinary fize, and a 
ſtone, poltibly a rock-1dol, makes one of the rmg. 

Some of theſe circles have altars in the centre, 
while the area of others is cutirely open, and therefore 
ſcems never to have been appropriated to religion. 
There is one of the former on the 1iland of Irefcaw, 
in Scilly. The altar conſiſts of one rude {ſtone nine- 
teen feet long, and fſheiving on the top; round the 
bottom there is a hollow circular trench, thirty-f1x 
feet in diameter, and the brim of the trench formed 
with a line of rude and unequal ſtopes. Another ot 


theſe circles is on an high hill called Karn-Menelez, ! 


in the wilds of Wendron, not far from Penryn. _ The 
altar conſiſts of four flat thin ſtones, placed one above 
another; the upper ſtone is circular, and its diameter 
nineteen feet; it has a circular trench at the bottom, 
the diameter of Which is thirty-five feet and a half. 


_ — — — wc 
— — 


This ſeems to have been appropriated tn f 
ceremonies ; but it mutt not however $: * 
that all the monuments of a circular kind had ky 
uſe but thoſe of religion, government, ni 909 
the names by which ſome of them are {1 cal 
lingular conſtruction of others; as well s the. 
lar cuſtoms recorded in the hiflory of tie 1 
will ſuggeſt ſome other very different uf wi 
monuments of this figure were applied, Wien 
tone enclofures are ſemicircular, and diſtinoui 
{cats aud benches of like materials, there js no 4 
but they were deſigned for the exhibition df g 
There are ſeveral theatres of this kind in di®%rems 
of Britain; but though this form is bet adapt 
the inſtruction and information of the audieuc 
as they cannot be ſuppoſed, in theſe illiterate tins 
have conſulted the delight and inſtruction of the 
much as the pleaſure and entertainment of tles 
is not ſo commonly met with among the remay 
antiquity, as the amphitheatrical form, which i 
more capacious, had generally the preference d 
former. In theſe amphitheatres of ſtone, nat h 
as the circles of erect ſtones, the Britons uſually 
ſembled ro hear plays performed, and to fee ſpon 
games. Of theſe circles there are a great num 
Corn all, where they are called plan au guat, 


— 


lignifies a plain of ſport and paſtime. The ba 
round were generally of turf, but there are ol 
Cornwall, which are of ſtone. The moſt remat 
monument of this kind is near the church of & 
north-weſt of Penzance, not far from the Iu 
End; by the remains it feems to have been a wal 
more than uſual labour and correctneſs. It 
exact circle of 126 feet diameter, the perpenik 
height of the bank from the area within is nog! 
feet; but the height from the bottom 0! th | 
without, ten feet. The ſeats conſiſt 01 x 0 
fourteen inches wide, and a foot high, with one 
top, where the rampart 1s abont ſeven feet high. 
There are found in various parts ol Eugen 
ther ſpecies of monuments erecied by the ace 
tons, and called Cromlech, which ignifes 2 
{tone, the upper ſurface of the incumbent tones 
generally convex, and the whole ſtone ning 
clined or crooked poſition. The fituaton nn 
choſen for this monument, is the fumwil 04 
doubtleſs in order to render it as conſpicuous 15 
ſometimes it is mounted upon a barros 2 
conſiſting either of ſtones or earth; oe f 
placed 1n the middle of a circle 0 
which cale it is ſuppoſed to _ ers wor 
extraordinary occalion, The elcva © ich 
ment is generally fix, eight, or giv -ncloſh 
ground, though fore of them are quite 
as it were, buried in the barrow. 
determine the nation, 
monument ought to be aſcr 
found in Denmark, France, an 
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& in the Mediterranean-Sea, in Ireland, Britain, 
I. Britiſh iſles ; they are therefore f uppoſed to be 
andare doubtleſs very ancient, as appears from 
ſimplicity. But however this be, they are ſepul- 
monuments, as human ſkeletons, ſingle bones, &c. 
deen found under ſeveral of them. 
e Roman antiquities in England. conſiſt of a 
variety of particulars, as altars, monumental in- 
ons, teſſelated pavements, baths, camps, mili- 
Ways, fortifications, arms, coins, fibulz, trinkets, 
her particulars. The Roman camps, which are 
ſquare form, and found all over England, are ge- 


| 


I {o well choſen with regard to ſituation, and ſo 


ſetely fortified, that it is reaſonable to think they 
rathes, the conſtant habitations of the Roman 
„ than the temporary ſtations of a few days. 


-— 


» ame time it is evident from the baths, teſſelated 
hents, &c. found in different parts, that their offi- 
Ind magiſtrates reſided in towns or villas. But 


Joſt amazing monument of the Romans in Eng- 
is the remains of Hadrian's vallum, and the wall 
yerus, running parallel to each other from the 
Frith beyond Burgh on the ſands near Carliſle 
neighbourhood of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, an ex- 
dt {ixty-eight Engliſh miles. Hadrian's vallum 
kmpart of earth with a large ditch to the ſouth- 
which ſeems to have ſerved as a military way. 
wall of Severus was built of ſtone, twelve feet 
and eight in thickneſs, of ſuch materials, and ſo 
ed, as to render it as ſolid as a rock: it was 
hened by a deep ditch to the northward, by tur- 
nd caſtella at certain diſtances, and was accom- 
ed with a paved military way on the ſouth ſide, 
d not always parallel to the range of the wall, 
in breadth about ſeventeen feet. Hadrian firſt 
bis vallum, and Severus afterwards built the wall 
Ihoſe caltella, for the ſame purpote of defending 
man province from the incurſions.of the Scots 
Qs; and that the wall was built by the legionary 
„ appears from a great number of inſcriptions 
_ found through the whole length of the 
A n s vallum reached no further than 
F e, but the wall of Severus is carried through 

and ends at Stationary-Fort, near Couzen's- 
* three miles to the eaſtward, where the 
25 oman ſtation and town are {till diſcernible. 
” of the wall are ſtanding in different 
bg, um darland and Cumberland, as well 
{ny * of ſeveral caſtella, which appear 
sen üxty-ſix feet ſquare, built on the ſouth 


Moini : 
om each 1 wall, at the diſtance of about a 


milita 
the au Ways of the Romans convey a noble 


as well as military policy of that cele- 

People. N y policy of that cele 
N nof a err veſtiges are 6.1, Di in almoſt 
Ough E One extended from Do- 
le, Star * London; thence to Verulam, 
ord, Towceſter, Littleburn, St, Gil- 
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bert's-Hill, near Shrewſbury, then by Stratton, and 
thence through the middle of Wales to Cardigan. 
The Hermen-Street, or great military way, paſſed from 
London through Lincoln, where a branch of it from 


Pomfret to Doncaſter ſtrikes off to the weſtward, paſ- 


ling through Tadcaſter, and thence to Aldby, where 
it again joins Hermen-Street. The veſtiges of this ce- 
lebrated road may ſtill be eaſily traced from Caſtle- 
froth, a village about two miles from Pomfret, to Aber- 
forth. The cauſe-way in many places is entirely per- 
fea, though it has doubtleſs been finiſhed near 1600 
years. In ſome ſpots where it is broken up, it appears 
to be compoſed of different materials; the bottom is 
clay or earth, upon which is laid a bed of chalk ; 1 74 
that another of gravel; the gravel is covered by a ſtra- 
tum of ſtone, and is itſelf covered by another bed of 
gravel. The courſe of it is very eaſily traced over 
moors and broken grounds which have not been culti- 
vated; but there are few remains on the encloſed lands. 
The Romans had doubtleſs communications of this 
kind between all their ſtations ; but time and neglect, 
during ſo many years, have rendered it diffcult to trace 
them in many parts: thoſe however that remain are 
aſtoniſhing monuments of Roman induſtry. It would 
be endleſs to enumerate here the Roman coins, altars, 
&c. that have been found in various parts of the king- 
dom, many of which are preſerved in the muſeums of 
the curious; a prodigious number of them are deſcribed 
by authors who have profeſſedly written on the antiqui- 
ties of this country; and many have eſcaped their 
molt aſſiduous inquiries. 

With reſpe& to Saxon antiquities, thoſe found in 
England conſiſt principally of edifices dedicated to re- 
ligion, and places of great ſtrength, particularly camps, 
of which numbers are found in various parts of this 
country. Several of the cathedrals of England were 
built by the Saxons, and that of Wincheſter was the 
burial-place of ſeveral of their kings, whoſe bones 
were collected by biſhop Fox, and depoſited in fix 
large wooden cheſts. In the Britiſh Muſeum are pre- 
ſerved many ſpecimens of Saxon learning, though it 
was certainly confined to a few perſons, The char- 
ters, of which ſeveral are ſtill preſerved, are written in 
a neat and legible hand; but the ſignatures are nothing 
more than a plain croſs, the name and quality of the 
donor being added by the writer of the charter. Near 
Wimbledon, about four miles north-eaſt of Kingſton 

upon Thames, is a military work called Benſbury, of 
an orbicular form, where Cheaulin, king of the Welt 

Saxons, fought and defeated one of the Kentiſh gene- 

rals, in the firſt battle of the Saxons among them- 

ſelves. But the moſt remarkable antiquity of the Sax- 


ons, is the rude figure of a white horſe, cut on the fide 
of a green hill, a little to the north of Upper Lam- 
bourne, in Berkſhire. This figure takes up near an 
acre of ground, and, according to ſome antiquaries, 
was made by Hengiſt the firſt Saxon king, a white horſe 
being the ſtandard of the Saxons, Othets however 
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bring various arguments to prove its having been made 


by order of Alfred, in the reign of his brother Ethel- 
red, as a monument of his victory over the Danes in 


the year 871, at Aſhdown, now called Aſhbury-Park, 


the ſeat of lord Craven, in the neighbourhood of 
White-Horſe-Hill. Saxon coins have been found in 
various parts of England. 

Daniſh antiquities ſo nearly reſemble thoſe of the 
Saxons, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh the one from 


the other: the camps of both were of the orbicular , 
form; but there is one on the ſummit of Rook's-Hill, 


a few miles to the north of Chicheſter, in Suſſex, al- 
lowed to have been thrown up by the Danes. It is 
of an orbicular form, and ſomething more than a quar- 


ter of a mile in diameter. 


In, Eſſex, Kent, Surrey, and ſome other counties, 
are ſeveral artificial excavations; but it is not known 
whether they were made by the ancient Britons, the 
Saxons, Danes, or Normans. The moſt remarkable 
is that under the old caſtle at Rygate in Surrey. It con- 
tains an oblong ſquare room, round which runs a bench 
cut out of the ſame rock. Tradition tells us, that in 
this cavern the barons, in the time of king John, held 
their meetings. 


The moſt remarkable natural curioſities of England 


are thoſe found in Derbyſhire, and known by the ap- 


pellation of the Wonders of the Peak. The follow- 


ing are the moſt extraordinary: Mam-Tor, or Mother- 
Tower, the name of a mountain in the Peak, which, 


though it is perpetually mouldering away, and the earth 


and ſtones are falling from the precipice above in ſuch 
quantities, as to terrify the neighbouring inhabitants 
with their noiſe, is yet of ſuch an enormous bulk, that 
the decreaſe is not to be perceived. 


Eden-Hole, near Chapel in the Frith, is a vaſt chaſm 


in the fide of a mountain, twenty-one feet wide, and 


more than forty feet long. In this chaſm, or cave, 
appears the mouth of a pit, the depth of which could 
never be fathomed. A plummet once drew eight hun- 
dred and eighty-four yards, which is ſomething more 
than half a mile, of line after it, of which the laſt 
eighty yards were wet, but no bottom was found. 
Several attempts to ſathom it have been ſince made, 
and the plummet has ſtopped at half that depth, owing 
probably to its reſting on ſome of the protuberances 
that ſtand out from the ſides, "That ſuch protuberances 


there are, is proved by an experiment conſtantly made, 


to thew its great depth to thoſe that viſit the place, by 
the poor people attending them, who always throw 
ſome large {tones down into it, which are heard to 
ſtrike againſt the irregularities of the ſides with a fainter 
and a fainter found, which is at length gradually loſt 
The earl of Leiceſter, in the reign of queen Eliza— 
beth, hired-a poor man to venture down in a baſket, 
who, after he had deſcended two hundred ells, was 
drawn up again; but to the great diſappointment of 
the curious inquirer, he had loſt his ſenſes, and in a few 
days after died delirious, The cayern in which this 


ow 
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pit is found, is contracted within th 
1s continually trickling from the 
forms ſparry concretions. 


e rock, aud 


roo! 
top, where 


hide 


Tideſwell is another curioſit | 14 
{ſituated near a market-town of * RS bod 
well is about three feet deep, and three fert 1 los 
the water, at different and untertain oat 3 
ſinks and riſes with a gurgling noiſe, two-think | 0 r 
perpendicular depth of the well, Many cal I 
have been formed to account. for this pin b 
Some have thought that in the aquedut \ fone] 1 
in equilibrio, and produces the riſe and ff 
ter, by vibrating backwards and forwards: ht ſxt 
difficult to conceive what ſhould produce this Goh { 
at uncertain periods, as what ſhould produce. of 
and fall of the water. Others imagine that which 
regular ebbings and flowings, as well as the g pre ſev 
noiſe, are occaſioned by air which agitates orq Ited by 
the water from the ſubterraneous cavities; by guidi 
do not inform us what can be ſuppoſed fifty extren 
the air. Many have imagined the ſpring to & $ cave. 
ſionally ſupplied from the overflowings of ſons „ by 
terraneous body of water, lying upon a higher ice, an. 
but whether either of theſe be the true cauſe to ſte 

henomenon, cannot be determined. There this x 
ig ſprings of this kind in yarious parts of the Cannot 
om. $347 h near 

Pool's-Hole is a large cave, which is (aid ire pai 
taken its name from one Pool, a natorious robbe Ind, c. 
ſecreted himfelf here from juſtice; this 1s a0 In Som 
rlous Cavern in the Peak, and ſituated at the ddl a mile 
a lofty mountain, called Coitmoſs, near Buxtdl echo, 
entrance is by a ſmall arch, fo very low, that! bicinal 
venture into it are forced to creep upon their hall confide 
knees, but gradually opens into a vault mt ceſcr; 
quarter of a mile long, and, as ſome have f bhich n 
a quarter of a mile high. It is undoubtedly he Dro 
and in appearance not unlike the infide ofa I not t 
cathedral. In a cavern to the right, cali | petrify 
Chamber, there is a fine echo, though it del ſtance 
pear of what kind it is; and the ſound of 2 ; to wh 
water, which runs along the middle of the gra Mich th 
being reverberated on each ſide, very much i bl, 1 
the aſtoniſhment of thoſe who viſit the plats py over 


are great ridges of ſtones on the floor; and * 
roof and ſides of this vault, water 15 wir 
tilling, the drops of which, before they ww 
a moſt pleaſing effect, by reflecting nod il 
from the candles carried by the gu oh | 
from their quality, form cryſtallization | 
forms, like the figures of rer Ll 
places, having been long accumulated of 
ther, they have formed large 
ſemblance to men, lions, dogs, #" tuft 
In this cavity is a column, 2s clear dr 'c bell 
Mary Queen of Scots” pillar, becauly 10 
entered no further. Beyond it there BE 


. 10ates 
near a quarter of a mile, which term 
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called the Needle's Eye, in which, when 
a his candle, it 77 like a ſtar. If 
be Fred near the queen's pillar, the report will 
bud 25 2 cannon. There is another paſlage by 
people uſually return. Not far from this place 


Ich other, that the thumb and finger of oy ſame 
way be put into both ſtreams at the ſame time. 
> laſt wonder of the Peak, is a cavern, unac- 
h called the Devil's Arſe, and ſometimes the 
| Arſe, It runs under a ſteep hill, about ſix 
north-weſt of Tideſwell, by an horizontal en- 
ſixty feet wide, and ſomething more than thirty 
Ih. The top of this entrance reſembles a re- 
arch chequered with ſtones of different colours, 
which petriſying water is continuatly dropping. 
re ſeveral huts, which look like a little town, 
ted by a ſet of people who ina great meaſure ſub- 
guiding ſtrangers into a cavern, which opens 
extremity of this entrance. The outward part 
$ cave is very dark; it is alſo rendered extremely 
y, by a current of water which runs acroſs the 
Ice, and the rock hangs fo Jow, that it is ne- 
| to ſtoop in order to go under it; but having 
this place, and another current, which ſome- 
cannot be waded, the arch opens again to a third 
b near which are large banks of ſand: after 
are paſſed, the rock cloſes. Another cavern of 
ud, called Wokey Hole, is found in Mendip- 
in Somerletſhire, near a place of the ſame name, 
a ** from the city of Wells. It has a very 
echo. | 

bcinal ſprings abound in England; theſe are 
conlidered as natural curioſities, and have been 
deſcribed; but there are others of a different 
dich muſt not be paſſed over unnoticed. Among 
de Dropping Well near Knareſborough, in York- 
IS not the lealt remarkable. The water, which 
petrifying quality, riſes from a ſpring about two 
3 and owes moſtly in a ſubterraneous 
* i called the Well, or rather Baſon, 
oh * falls from a rock about ſixteen 
1 3 of this rock projects con- 
the des, bur * Cy 0 that the water does not run 
Io 1 . woes ery faſt from thirty or forty 
Hz Ke 8 the well or baſon, hollowed in 
YA drop creating a muſical kind of 
S and. A great variety of petrifacti 

n the baſon. y ot petrifactions are 
Hels av 

n 8 8 fountain, near Richard's- 
ly fall of ems called Bonewell, which is 
N ones, reſembling thoſe of frogs, 


55 | OU h of Fs 1 
eber <1 Cleared out; and it is not eaſy to 


The 


lire, ' urning-Well at Ancliff, near Wigan in 


as been 10 
i It fam 2 
Without ſmel] S 1 


ermerl y 1 


The water is 
T - but lo ſtrong a vapour of 
ued out with it, that upon the ap- 


Fo ſprings, one cold, and the other hot; but ſo 


5 


* 


plication of a candle, &c. the whole ſurface was im- 
mediately covered with a blue flame reſembling that 
of burning ſpirits, and very hot. But a vein of coals 
which ran under the well having been lately taken 


away, this effect has, in a great meaſure ceaſed. 


We ſhall now proceed to give ſome account of the 
chief cities and towns in England, with the moſt re- 
markable edifices, publſe and private. ö 

London, the metropolis of the Britiſh empire, and the 
firſt city for trade in the known world, is ſituated on the 
banks of the Thames, about twenty miles from its mouth, 
in the latitude of 51 deg. 32 min. of north latitude, 
400 miles ſouth of Edinburgh, and 270 ſouth-eaſt of 
Dublin; 180 welt of Amſterdam, 210, north-welt of 
Paris, 500 ſouth-welt of Copenhagen, 620 north-weſt 
of Vienna, 790 ſouth-welt of Stockholm, 850 north-eaſt 
of Madrid, 820 north-weſt of Rome, 850 north-ealt of 


Liſbon, 1360 north-weſt of Conſtantinople, and 1414 


ſouth-weſt of Moſcow. 

London, in the extenſive ſenſe of the word, com- 
prehends the metropolis, properly ſo called, together 
with the city of Weſtminſter, the borough of South- 
wark, and part of Middleſex : but though all theſe are 
included under one general name, they have each a 
proper government; and diſtinct corporations; and 
each ſends members to parliament. The extent of 
London from Hyde-park Corner to Poplar, that is 
from ealt to welt, is upwards of ſeven miles. The 
breadth varies greatly, being in ſome places three miles, 
in others two, and in others not exceeding more than 
half a mile. The circumference of the whole is about 
eighteen miles; and the number of its inhabitants are 
computed at one million; the number of houſes, from 
a calculation made in 1784, amounted to 174,000: 
It is delightfully and advantageouſly ſituated on the 
banks of the Thames, a river, which though not the 
largeſt, is the richeſt and molt commodious for com- 
merce of any in the world. London riſes from this 
beautiful river with a gradual aſcent. Nor can any 
thing be conceived more beautiful than the ſurrounding 
country, conſiſting of fertile meadows, rich corn- fields, 
large tracts of garden grounds, parks, and elegant vil- 
las belonging to the nobility and gentry. | 

London is governed by a- mayor, who has the title 
of lord, and is choſen annually ; two ſheriffs; twenty 
fix aldermen ; a recorder; two hundred and thirty-ſix 
common-councilmen ; and other officers. Weſtmin- 
{ter is governed by a high ſteward ; a deputy ſteward ; 
a high bailif; ſixteen burgeſſes, with their aſſiſtants; 
and a high conſtable. Both theſe cities abound in 


magnificent ſtructures, whoſe deſcription would re- 


quire a volume; therefore a few only of the moſt re- 


markable will be particularly deſcribed in this article, 
cy are collected here in ſuch quan- 


The Tower of London was formerly a royal palace, 
but now the chief fortreſs of the city. It is ſituated 


on the margin of the Thames, and is ſuppoſed to have 
been erected by William the Conqueror, about the year 


1076, when it conſiſted of. that part only known by 


the- 
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the appellation of the White Tower, which was re- 
built in the years 1637 and 1638. It is a large, ſquare, 
irregular ſtone building, ſituated near the centre, and 


conſiſts of three very lofty ſtories, under which are 
ſpacious and commodious vaults, chiefly filled with 
ſalt-petre. It is covered on the top with flat leads, 
from whence there is an extenſive and delightful prof- 
pet. In the firſt ſtory are Mo noble rooms, one of 
which is a ſmall armoury for the ſea-ſervice, con- 
taining various forts of arms very curiouſly laid up, 
ſufficient for more than ten thouſand ſeamen : beſides 
ſeveral cloſets and preſſes filled with warlike engines 
and inſtruments of death. Over this are two other 


apartments, one principally filled with arms, and the 


other with ſpades, ſhovels, pick-axes, chevaux-de- 
frize, &c. In the attic ſtory are kept match, ſheep- 
ſkins, tanned hides, and various other articles. On 
the top of one of the Towers is a large ciſtern or re- 
ſervoir for ſupplying the whole garriſon with water. 
It is about ſeven feet deep, nine broad, and about 
ſixty in length. The water which ſupplies it is raiſed 
from the Thames by means of an engine. Near the 
ſouth-weſt angle of the White Tower is the Spaniſh 
armoury, in which the ſpoils of the Spaniſh Invincible 
Armada, defeated in the reign of Elizabeth, are de- 
polited. 

Northward of the White Tower is a noble building, 
called the Grand Store-Houſe, extending 245 feet in 
length, and ſixty in breadth. It was begun by James 
II. and finiſhed by William III. who erected that 
magnificent room called the New or Small Armoury, 
which is built of brick and ſtone. On the north ſide 
is a ſtately door-caſe, adorned with four columns, with 
their entablature and triangular pediment of the Doric 
order. On entering the room the ſpectator is agreeably 
furpriſed with the ſight of arms ſufficient for eighty 
thouſand men, diſpoſed in the moſt beautiful order 
1maginable, all bright and fit for ſervice. Upon the 

round floor, under the ſmall armoury, is a large room 
of equal dimenſions with that, ſupported by twenty 
pillars, hung round with various implements of war. 

To the eaſtward of the White ee is the horſe 
armoury, a plain brick building, rather convenient 
than elegant. Here the fight is entertained with a re- 
preſentation of ſeveral Engliſh kings and heroes ; moſt 
of them on horſeback, and ſome in the ſame armour 
they wore when they performed thoſe glorious actions 
which give them a diſlinguihed place in the Britiſh 
annals. 

On entering the Tower, on the left hand, is an 
office appropriated to the coining of money, and called 
the Mint, which is managed by ſeveral officers formed 
into a corporation, conſiſting of a warden, a maſter 
and worker, a comptroller, the king's aſſay-maſter, 
the chief engraver, the ſurveyor of the meltings, a 
clerk of the irons, a weigher and teller, a provoſt, 
melters, blanchers, moneyers, &c. | 


About twenty yards to the caſtward of the grand 
* N 3 


Houſe, erected for the receipt of his majeſty g 


king, in the year 610; but in the ſucceeding 


| particularly that of the grand ale, #7 


— 


ſtore-houſe or new armoury, ſtands the jew 3 
dark ſtrong room wherein the crown _ 
poſited, This office is governed by : 10 
yeomen, a groom, and a clerk, 4 

At a ſmall diſtance from the Toweristhep 
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on goods exported and imported, It is 4 fn 
ſome, commodious edifice, ſituated on the banks 
Thames, built with brick and ſtone, and fs 
calculated to ſtand for ages. The yovernments 
Cuſtom-Houſe is under the care of nine comm 
who are intruſted with the entire management 
majeſty's cuſtoms in all the ports of England, at 
the ſuperintending of all their officers, Bo 
and ſeveral of the principal officers under 
hold their places by patent from the king; þ 
others are appointed by warrant from the lor; 
treaſury. 

St. Paul's cathedral is allowed to be one 
grandeſt ſtructures in the world, and is ſuppd 
have been originally founded by Ethelbert, a 


ſuſtained numberleſs alterations and accident 
1666, it was totally deſtroyed by the fire of I 
The firſt ſtone of the preſent church was lad in 
by that famous architect Sir Chriſtopher Wag 
whoſe plan the whole ſtructure was finiſhed in 
The length of this ſtructure from eaſt to well, bel 
the walls, is 463 feet, and, including the wel 
500; the breadth of the weſt front 180; and 
centre, where it is wideſt, including the nol 
ſouth porticoes, it is g11; the height from theg 
to the top of the croſs is 344 feet; the a 


diameter of the cupola 145, and the inte 1 
the outward diameter of the lantern 18; tht * 
of the turrets 208; and that of the body of ted 0 * | 
120. It takes up an area of (ix acres, incl £ h 
church yard, which is railed round with iron He {4 
each about five feet and a half high. It h 
fine Portland ſtone, in form of a crols, alter tel * 
of St. Peter's at Rome. The expence of 5 ie ſp 
this cathedral, after the fire of London, 5 ne. 
at a million ſterling, and was defrayed by 3 vile of 
coals. = hic! 

The principal edifice devoted to 7 4 due 
the city of Weſtminſter, is the abbey © " ance, | 
Peter. This church is in form of 3 7 priſon 
length being 489 feet, and the breadth ; 1 Kicnlive 
front 66 feet ; the length of the ny | Fritiſ 
and the height of the roof 92. At 5 meli ſitua 
two towers; and the nave and croſs al 8. ek Imerly 
by fifty pillars of Suſſex marble, 1 ur Be Ye 
a half aſunder, beſides pilaſters. T 1 if Purch; 
four windows, in the upper and 7 * " tt 
which, together with the arches, 9. of tl Ray 
in the ancient Gothic taſte. Ihe in "he lf ES 
is much better executed than the out; _ K. 
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from which there is an aſcent by ſeveral 

a ſuperb altar-piece, 1s paved with black and 
. and contains twenty-eight ſtalls on the 
many on the ſouth, and eight at the welt 
has been long famous for being the 
trious dead, with whoſe monu- 


Je choir, 


marble, 
fide, as 
This church 
tory of _ "ng 
tis crowded. ' ; 
33. of London and Weſtminſter, beſides 
thedral and abbey above deſcribed, there are 102 
churches, and an amazing number of chapels 
ing to the eſtabliſhed religion; 21 French 
ant chapels; 11 chapels belonging to the Ger- 
Dutch, Danes, &c. 33 Baptitt meetings; 28 
lerian meetings; 20 Independent meetings; 19 
chapels and meeting-houlſes, for the uſe of 
ambafladors, and people of various ſects ; and 
ſewith ſynagogues. . 
> {lately column called the Monument was built 
and fone, in 1671, after a deſign of Sir Chriſ- 
Wren, in order to perpetuate the memory of 
eadful conflagration which happened in 1666, 
id almoſt the whole city in aſhes. This pillar 
ected near the place where the fire began: it is 
Doric order, 202 feet high, and 15 feet in 
ter. It ſtands on a pedeſtal, 40 feet high, and 
t ſquare, the ſides of which are adorned with 
matical figures in alto and baſſo relievo, repre- 
> the deſtruction of the city, and the relief 
to the ſufferers by king Charles II. and his 
r the duke of York. Within is a ſpiral {tair- 
black marble, containing g45 ſteps, which 
a balcony, encompaſſing a cone 32 feet high, 
ing a blazing urn of gilt braſs. 
E Koyal-Exchange is juſtly eſteemed a moſt noble 
flu! tabric. It was firſt erected at the ſole ex- 
vi dir Thomas Greſham, but that ſtructure being 
ed by the fire of London, the prefent fabric was 
b by parliament in 1669, and is ſaid to have coſt 
bo.ccol. The whole forms a parallelogram 203 
length, and 171 feet in breadth, encloſing an 
{4 leet long, and 117 broad. 
ne Ipot where Gretham-College formerly ſtood 
En Biſhopſgate and Broad-Street) is now erected 
Puc of building for managing the buſineſs of the 
ö which once before was held in the Old Jewry. 
gate having been long complained of- as a pub- 
ce, the City have taken it down, and erected 
Priſon lor the reception of offenders, on a 
E and excellent plan, 
* IS 5 large and magnificent 
kmerly bet. Ion uſſel-ſtreet, Bloomſbury, 
the jear $a, 2 the Duke of Montague 3 
purchaſin. 90, 2 parliament having pailed an 
Wd the > 1. "x ulcum of the late Sir Hans 
Nord, {or ate of manulcripts of the late 
Were 5 e ot the public, twenty-lix 
13 and in 
paltory for theſe 


| 


and. ſome other col- 


corporated, in order to 


a 


| 
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and conveniences. 
for the collection of Sir Hans Sloane, conſiſting of an 


leQions, under the title of the Britiſh Muſeum. Mon- 
tague-houſe being fixed on for this purpoſe, the par- 
liament purchaſed it for ten thouſand pounds; and ex- 
pended fiſteen thouſand more in repairs, alterations, 


They paid twenty thouſand pounds 


amazing number of natural and artificial curioſities, 
valuable remains of antiquity, and a large library. Ten 
thouſand pounds were given for lord Oxford's manu- 
ſcripts; and thirty thouſand pounds veſted in the pub- 
lic funds, for ſupplying ſalaries for officers, and other 
neceſſary expences. This noble collection of curioſi- 
ties, and excellent libraries, greatly augmented by his 
preſent majeſty, being chiefly deſigned for the uſe of 
earned and ſtudious men, both natives and foreigners, 
in their reſearches into the ſeveral departments of 
knowledge, was opened in the year 1757. 

The palace of St. James's is an old building, to 
which the court removed after the burning of White- 
hall in 1697; and ever ſince that period it has been 
the royal reſidence. It was built by Henry VIII. upon 
the ſite of an hoſpital formerly founded for fourteen 
leprous maids, and dedicated to St. James. This 
edifice has a mean and irregular appearance when 
viewed from without, but it contains ſome excellent. 
and {plendid apartments. 

The queen's palace, ſituated on the welt fide of St. 
James's park, was originally known by the name of 
Arlington-Houſe; but being purchaſed by the Bucking- 
ham family, it was rebuiit from the ground in 1703, 
and called Buckingham-Houſe, till the beginning of 
62, when it was purchaſed by his preſent majeity, and 
preſented to the queen. Several alterations and ad- 
ditions have lately been made in the park and gardens. 
The palace itſelf has been conſiderably enlarged, and 
the apartments decorated with celebrated paintings, 
executed by the greateſt maſters, particularly the in- 
valuable cartoons of Raphael, formerly kept at Hamp- 
ton-Court. 

Somerſet-Houſe was originally built by the duke of 
Somerſet, uncle to Edward VI. upon whoſe attainder 
it fell to the crown. it was the reſidence of queen. 
Catharine, dowager of Charles TI. and was ſettled on 
the late queen Caroline, in caſe ſhe had ſurvived her 
royal conſort. The apartments are now granted to 
ſeveral of the officers of the court, and its dependents ; 
and lately a confiderable part of it has been preſented 
to the royal academy of painting, to which a charter 
has been lately given by his preſent majeſty. 

Other public buildings worthy of notice are the 
Manſion-Houſe, built at the expence of the city, for 
the reſidence of the lord-mayors during their mayoral-- 
ties. The College of Phyſicians. The Bank of Eng- 
land. Moſt of the parith churches, eſpecially: that of 
St. Stephen's in Walbrook. The Banquetting-Houſe 
at Whitehall, being part of a plan deſigned by Inigo 
Jones for a royal palace, but never executed. Ihe 
Admiralty-Office. The Treaſury. The Horſe-Guards.. 

1 R Weſtminſter- 
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„to public charities. 5 
oo eral parts of the nation, there are, in 


ee | 
. 3 twenty hoſpitals and infirma- 
dne hundred alms-houſes; eight free-ſchools ; 
b of five thouſand poor children are taken care 
proper ages and then put into a method ot pro- 
elves. 
E = of the moſt excellent and beneficial 
« for mental improvement may be reckoned the 
S-hools, which are of immenſe utility; to 
we may add that inſtituted by the Philanthropic 
| for promoting a reform among the moſt pro- 
and abandoned of our indigent youth of both 
they have now upwards of an hundred under 
bre, and it is deſervedly encouraged and ſup- 
by the benevolent. 

London there are fifteen fleſh-markets ; one 
for live cattle ; two markets for vegetables; 
enty-three markets for corn, coals, hay, &c. 
n inns of court and chancery, viz. the Temple; 
Inn; Lincoln's-Inn; Serjeant's-Inn; Symond's- 
ICliford's-Inn ; Thavy's-Inn; Bernard's-Inn; 
Inn; Furnival's-Inn ; Clement's-Inn; New- 
nd Lyon's-Inn. The four firſt of theſe are al- 
alled principal inns. Forty-nine halls for public 
ies. Three colleges, viz. Sion- College; Greſham- 
, (the lectures are now read in a room over the 
xchange); and Queen's-College, or Weſtmin- 
ool, Sion-College adjoins to St. Alphage's- 
,London- Wall, and was founded by Dr. Thomas 
vicar of St. Dunſtan's in the weſt : a college for 
of the London clergy, with alms-houſes for ten 
jen, and the ſame number of women; which 
was accordingly purchaſed,and the college begun 
| He likewiſe gave 1601. per ann. for ever to 
leges and alms-houſes ; 1201. per ann. for the 
of the alms-people ; and gol. per ann. for the 
ts of the foundation. 
tes in the world are better, and few ſo well, 
with water, as thoſe of London and Weſt- 
at a very ſmall expence to the inhabitants, 
ut in competition with the benefit they receive 
p pipes being laid into their houſes. Theſe 
ge ſupplied from the Thames, the New River, 
ſome ponds at Hampſtead. Another advantage 
a] rom this noble ſupply of water, is its utilit f 
lires, which too frequently ha ; « wy : © 

" lis : but 4a 9 y happen in this va 
E? poſſble e the ſpreading of the flames 
e e e e 
End as ſoon as the 5 are rf ed 
. S 9 5 
= 33 accident happens, always a 
5 are ſent by the ſ re engines, which, on ſuch 
and goods ln . ele ene Water 
de Peculiar to En la q ” A, companies are an 
hey inſure the Sand. At a very ſmall pre- 
e houſes and effects of any in- 


Beſides endowments of 


dundred and thirty-one charity-ſchools ; Where 


N 


| 


th i — 


dividual, who chooſes to apply to them, from fire, and, 


in caſe of loſs, the recovery of the inſurance, o 


making oath of that loſs, is eaſy and certain. | 

Several acts of parliament having been paſſed for new 
paving and lighting the ſtreets, &c. the greater part of 
the town is now paved and lighted in a very con- 
venient, regular and beautiful manner. Foreigners, 
who are deprived gf ſuch advantages in their own 
countries, ſeem much more ſeulible of theſe improve. 
ments than the Engliſh themſelves. The roads alſo 
round the metropolis, for ſome miles, are alſo lighted 
and watched during the winter nights, which render 
them at once exceedingly ſafe and highly commodious 
to travellcrs, 

Beſides the palaces already deſcribed, there are in 
England three others, Kenſington, Hampton-Court, 
and Windſor Caſtle. ' The laſt named is the only fa- 
bric that deſerves the appellation of a royal palace in 
England, and that chiefly through its beautiful and 
commanding ſituation. It is ſituated about twenty 
miles from London, was originally built by William 
the Conqueror, and our kings reſided in that edifice 
till the reign of Edward III. who removed the old, 
and built the preſent ſtately caſtle, to which great ad- 
ditions have ſince been made by ſeveral of his ſuc- 
ceſſors; and was entirely completed by William III. 
This caſtle, which ſtands upon a noble eminence, and 
enjoys an enchanting proſpe& of the Thames and the 
adjacent country, is divided into two wards or courts, 
with a large round tower between them, called the 
middle ward; it being formerly ſeparated from the 
lower ward by a ſtrong wall and draw-bridge. The 
whole contains above twelve acres of land, and had 
formerly towers and batteries for its defence, but have 
been neglected many years. Hampton-Court was the 
favourite reſidence of king William. It is built in the 
Dutch taſte, and has ſome good apartments, and, like 
Windſor, lies near the Thames. Both theſe palaces 
have ſome good pictures. 

The many private ſeats in the neighbourhood of 
London, and all over the kingdom, which are equal, 
if not ſuperior, in ſplendor and expenſive decorations, 
to the royal palaces, diſplay, in its fulleſt point of 
view, the amazing opulence of the Engliſh nation. 
At the ſeat of the earl of Pembroke, more remains of 
antiquity are to be found, than are in the poſſeſſion of 
any other ſubject in the world. But thoſe capital 
houſes of the Englith nobility and gentry have an ex- 
cellency diſtinct from what is to be met with in an 
other part of the globe, which is, that all of them 
are complete without and within, all the apartments 
and members being ſuitable to each othew both in 
conſtruction and furniture, and all kept in the highelt 
preſervation 3 and though the houſe is generally ele- 
gant and coſtly, yet the principal object of the ſeat 
more frequently conſiſts in its hortulane and rural de- 
corations. Viſitas, open landſcapes, temples, all of them 
th: reſult of that enchaming art of imitating nature, 
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and uniting beauty with magnificence. Theſe delight- 


ful villas ſhew both the elegant taſte and affluence of 
the poſſeſſors, and ſpread plenty over the whole neigh- 
bourhood. 

The two hofpitals of Chelſea and Greenwich, the 
former-for decayed ſoldiers, and the latter for decayed 
ſeamen, are charities which reflect immortal honour on 
the nation to which they belong. | 

Chelſca-Hoſpital, ſometimes called the Royal Hoſ- 

ital, and at others Chelſea-College, was built by Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, under the auſpices of James II. 
and William and Mary. The principal edifice conſiſts 
of a large quadrangle, open to the Thames. The 
number of penſioners in this hoſpital is between four 
and five hun red; but the extraordinary, or out- 
penſioners, are between eight and nine thouſaud: the 
latter are allowed ſeven pounds twelve thillings and 
ſix-pence per annum; they wear red coats lined with 
blue, and perform duty as in garriſon; and thoſe in 
the hoſpital are provided with clothes, diet, lodging, 
waſhing, fire, and one day's pay per week, for pocket 
money. Formerly, every man admitted into this hoſ- 

ital, was obliged to bring proof of his having been 
diſabled in the ſervice of the crown, or having ſerved 
twenty years in the king's army ; but many now enjoy 
this bounty who are not entitled to it. To detray the 
immenſe charges of this charity, the army pays pound- 
age, and every officer and ſoldier gives one day's pay 
every year towards the ſupport of it; and when there 
is 2 deficiency, it is ſupplied by a grant from parlia— 
ment. "This hoſpital is governed by the preſident of 
the council, the firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, the 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate, the pay- maſter general of 
the. forces, the ſecretary at war, the comptrollers of 
the army, and by the governor and lieutenant-governor 
of the houſe, | 

Greenwich-Hoſpital is ſituated where a royal palace 
formerly ſtood, but being fallen to decay, Charles II. 
ulled it down, and began this edifice, of which he 
only lived to ſee the welt wing finiſhed. In the year 
1694, William III. appropriated this wing for a royal 
hoſpital for aged and diſabled ſeamen ; and in the reign 
of that monarch the other wing was begun, and carried 
on by his ſucceſſors till the reign of George II. when 
it was completed, and is, without exception, one of 
the fineſt buildings in the world. The ſuperb hall was 
finely painted by Sir James Thornhill. The chapel is 
one hundred feet long, fifty broad, and fifty high ; 
and the ornaments are all white and gold. The number 
of diſabled ſeamen in this hoſpital] is now increaſed to 
2000 men and 100 boys. To every hundred penſioners 
are allowed five nurſes, who are the widows of ſeamen, 
and are each allowed ten pounds a year, except thoſe 
who attend in the infirmary, who have two ſhillings a 
week more. The penſioners are clothed in blue, with 
braſs buttons; are found, beſides their livery, in 
ſtockings, ſhoes, and linen; and, excluſive of their 
commons, are allowed one ſhilling a week as pocket- 
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money: the common Warrant officers þ 
ling aud fix-pence. This hofyital is ave ong 
Sovernor, a lieutenant-governor, and en 
The endowments of this houſe Wap er of 
liam III. gave two thouſand Pounds Wy. 
hailhing the buildings. In the year Jar 


5 1 i along 
near fix thouland pounds per annum was Ount 
» WAS gye 


by parliament and, in 1737, a market way 
the town of Greenwich, under the Gired; pr 
governors ot this charity, to which the 1 
ariſe from it are to be appropriated, 5 
the ſeveral benefactions to this hoſpital * 
pear upon tables, hung up at the entrance af i 
On to hity-eight thouſand two hundred af 

Having deſcribed ſeveral of the molt cou 
buildings, &c. in the capital and its eigtl 
ſome attention muſt be paid to the other * 
towns of this kingdom, molt of which ae 
guiſhed either by manufactures, naval afin 
convenient ſituation for the trade carried on vi 
metropolis, and toreign countries. Among the 
conliderable of - theſe, are the following: 
Briſtol is ſituated upon the river Avon, partly 
county of Glouceſter, and partly in the county 
let, about one hundred and fifteen miles diſtant 
London, to which it is eſteemed ſecond in comp 
wealth, and number of inhabitants: the lata 
poled to amount to at leaſt ninety-five thouſand 
City Carries on a very large trade to the Welk 
Guinea, Holland, Hamburgh, Norway, Irela 
the Streights. The conveniency of its ſituatd 
the Severn and the Wye, has enabled it tl 
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the Whole trathc of South Wales, and great) arts of 
that of North Wales. There are conliderale WP" the 
tactures of woollen ſtuffs at Briſtol, particulal South 
ſpecies called cantaloons; and there are nol th Wa 
fifteen glaſs-houſes tor the manufaQure of land, 
glaſſes, bottles, and plate-glaſs. Large coppi Mts tr; 
are alſo erected in the neighbourhood of thisd Ion of 

York is the. ſecond city in the kingdom! ewiſe c 
chief magiſtrate has the title oi lord-mayor. The north. 
dral is built in the Gothic talte, and by bel e trad: 
to be the fineſt in England, if not in Ita). 0 and, ar 
cated to St. Peter. Ihe windows are adorned Wh i there 
exquilitely painted with ſcripture hiſtory 7 * 0 
moſt curious figures in 117 partitions, 7 9 Is 
tower there is a deep peal of twelve bells. 4 f = 
of this church, which is bigger than 40) I [ but 
Peter's at Rome, is four fect and a hal ri wing 
eleven feet higher than that of St. Pauls. 11 M 7 
from it through the choir to the altar wv like by 
The entrance of the middle nave ol the. | Th 
weit door is under the largelt Gothic _ 2 4 
which binds and ſupports the r ww” bel = 
ſouth end of the crols aile is à circuit, tel ble gp: 
the marigold window, from its being dal, « 
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e one at the north end, conſiſting 
1 ing almoſt from bottom to top, and 
ber jo at the charge of five maiden 
N The painting repreſents embroidery. 
city belongs to neither of the Ridings, but en- 
\ own liberty, and a juriſdiction over thirty-ſix 
Fand hamlets in the neighbourhood, on the welt 
te Oule, on which it ſtands. This liberty is 
the Ainſty, or county, of the city of York. 
Feld, a town in 
| manufactures, particularly locks and edge-tools 
dus kinds. Halifax, another town in the ſame 
is equally famous for the woollen manu- 
which has rendered this place one of the moſt 
ling places in England. It has been computed 
00,000 pieces of thalloon are made yearly in 
un alone; and that one ſingle dealer has traded 
hmiſſion for 60,0001. per ann. to Holland and 
oh, in the article of kerſeys only: 
cheſter, the largeſt village in England, is ſituated 
e conflux of the rivers IIK and Irwell, about 165 
From London. It is computed to contain 50,000 
nts, and has long been famous for the great 
Aures it carries on of velvets, fuſtians, cottons, 
tapes, filleting, linen cloth, and various other 
too tedious to enumerate, but well known by 
ne of Mancheſter goods. Some of the weavers 
have looms that work twenty-four laces at a 
n invention for which they are indebted to the 


and a larg 


pool, ſituated about 183 miles from London, 
ſte become a town of conſiderable trade, and is 
n many reſpects, the rival of Briſtol ; for as the 
nts of the latter trade chiefly to the ſouth and 
ts of Ireland, thoſe of Liverpool have all the 
In the eaſt and north ſhores; as the former have 
South Wales, the latter have great part of that 
tl Wales. Briſtol has the ſouth-welt counties 
jand, Liverpool has all the northern counties : 
Ms trade to Cheſhire and Staffordſhire, by the 
lon of the Merſey, the Weaver, and the Dan: 
ewiſe concerned with Londonderry in the fiſhery 
north-coaſt of Ireland, and carries on a con- 
© trade to all foreign parts, except 'Lurkey, 
we and the Eaſt-Indies. At the eaſt end of 
u there is a wet dock with iron flood-gates, 
* of parliament in the reign of queen Anne, 
4 "——_— near 100 fail of thips. 

ef wh lituated 109 miles from London, is a 
. 25 populous town, equally famous 
= tg its extenſive trade and uſeful 
12 ot of iron and {teel ſmall 
* . Foes les, buttons, and other goods 
Thi. 3 ge ns exported to all parts of 
Faperence ng N advantages others 
1 Ns y, the aſſiſtance of one 
ble genius ; ngland ever produced. This 
18 urmthed the workmen with fo 


Yorkſhire, is alſo remarkable for* 


| 
no uncommon thing to ſce a nail-maker on the downs 
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many curious and uſeful engines, that they have carried 
the iron and ſteel manufactures to a prodigious height 
of perfection; and at the ſame time are enabled to felt 
them fo reaſonably, that their productions are pur- 
chaſed in molt parts of the world, The afliduity and 
induſtry of the inhabitants are alſo extraordinary: it is 
with his portable forge, mounted on a wheel-barrow, 
tending a large flock of ſheep. When tlicſe particulars 
are conſidered, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed that this town 
has, in a ſhort period of time, carried its trade to ſuch 
an aſtoniſhing height, 

Exeter is one of the firlt cities in England, as well 
on account of its buildings and wealth, as its extent 
and the number of its inhabitants. It has ſix gates, 
and, including its ſuburbs, is above two miles in cir- 
cumference, The trade of this city in ſerges, per- 
petuans, long-ells, druggets, kerſeys, and other wool- 
len goods, is very great. Ships come up to the city 
by means of ſluices. . There was a long and very 
ancient bridge over the river Ex, with houſes on both 


ſides, except in the middle, but is now about one half 


taken down, and an arm turned to join it to the 
ſtately new bridge built on a line with the fore-ftreet. 


Exeter has ſixteen pariſh churches, beſides chapels, and 


five large meeting-houſes within the walls. 
The town of Plymouth is 216 miles from London, 
at the influx of the rivers Plym and Tamar into the 


channel, contains near as many inhabitants as Exeter, 


and is one of the chief magazines inthe kingdom, owing, 
to its port, which is one of the largeſt and ſafeſt in 
England. It conſiſts of two harbours, capable of con- 
taining 1000 fail of ſhips; and is defended by ſeveral 
forts, particularly a itrong citadel, of large extent. It 
is the general rendezvous of ſhips outward bound ; 
and is very convenient for homeward bound ſhips to 
provide themſelves with pilots up the channel. 

About two miles up the mouth of the river Tamar, 
in an inlet of the ſea, diſtinguiſhed from Cat-Water by 
the name of Hamoaze, and commanded by the caſtle 
on St. Nicholas Iſland, 1s a royal dock tor building and 
repairing ſhips. Here is a charity-{chool, four hoſ- 
pitals, and a work-houſe. Off the entrance of the bay 
lies the Edyſtone rock, which is covered at high water, 
but bare at ebb; where, in 1696, the ingenious Mr, 
Winſtanley built a light-houſe, which, atter ſtanding 
many violent ſtorms, was blown down by that dreadiut 
one on the 27th of November 1703, when Mr. Win- 
ſtanley, and all that were with him in it, perithed ; 
but another was built in 1706, in its ſtead, by the cor- 
poration of Trinity-Houſe, by duties on all veitels ; 
but this was burnt down in 1755, the particulars ot 
which difalter are as follow: | 
An Account of the Daſtruction of the EovystoONE 

LicnTt-HoustE. 
ON the 22d of Auguſt 1733, the workmen re- 


turned on ſhore, having finiſhed all the neceſſary 
7 9 repairs 
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repairs of that ſeaſon; between which time and the 2d 
of December following, the attending boat had been 
off ſeveral times to the Edyſtone, and particularly on 
the firſt of December, and had landed ſome ſtores, 
when the light-keepers made no manner of complaint, 
and ſaid all was right, except that one or two of the 
bricks jn the kitchen fire place had been looſened by a 
late ftorm, What, in reality, might occaſion the build- 


ing firſt catching fire, it has never been poſſible fully to | 


inveſtigate ; but from the molt diſtinct account, it ap- 
pears to have commenced in the very top of the lan- 
tern, that is, in the cupola. 

From whatever cauſe it originated, it is certain, that 
when the light-keeper then upon the watch (about two 
o'clock in the morning of the 2d of December) went 
into the lantern as uſual, to ſnuff the candles, he found 
the whole in a ſmoke, and upon opening the door of 
the lantern into the balcony, a flame inſtantly burſt 
from the inſide of the cupola ; he immediately en- 

cavoured to alarm his companions ; but they being in 
bed and aſleep, were not ſo ready in coming to his 
alſiſtance as the occaſion required. 

As there were always ſome leathern buckets kept in 
the houſe, and a iub of water in the lantern, he at- 
tempted as ſpeedily as poſſible to extinguiſh the fire jn 
the cupola, by throwing water from the balcony with 
a leather bucket, upon the outſide cover of lead: by 
this time, his comrades approaching, he encouraged 
them to fetch up water with the leather buckets from 
the ſea; but as the height would be at a medium full 
ſeventy feet, this, added to the natural conſternation 
that muſt attend fuch a ſudden and totally unexpected 
event, would occaſion this buſineſs of bringing up 
water, at the beſt, to go on but ſlowly ; mean while 
the flames gathering ſtrength every moment, and the 
poor man, though making uſe of every exertion, 
having the water to throw full four yards higher than 
his own head, to be of any ſervice, we muſt by no 
means be ſurpriſed that, under all theſe difficulties, the 
fire, inſtead of being ſoon extinguiſhed, would in- 
creaſe; and what put a ſudden ſtop to further exertions, 
was the following moſt remarkable circumſtance: as 
he was looking upwards with the utmoſt attention, 
to ſee the direction and ſucceſs of the water thrown, 
a quantity of lead, diſſolved by the heat of the flames, 
ſuddenly ruſhed like a torrent from the roof, and fell, 
not only on the man's head, face, and ſhoulders, but 
over his clothes, and a part of it made its way through 
his ſhirt collar, and very much burnt his neck and 
ſhoulders; from this moment he had a violent internal 
ſenſation, and imagined that. a quantity of this lead 
had paſſed down his throat, and got into his body. 

Under this violence of pain and anxiety, as every 
attempt had proved ineffectual, and the rage of the 
flames was increaling, it is not to be wondered that 


. © * . 
the terror and diſmay of the three men increaſed in 


proportion, fo that they all found themſelves intimi- 


dated, and glad to make their retreat from that imme- 
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diate ſcene of horror, into one of the 

where they would find themſelves . 
doing any thing; for had they throw, 
much water there, 1t could not haye as ” 
was burning above them, nor indeed pr . a 
effect than running down into the — 
from thence finally through the (tair-caf; „ 
into the ſea: they ſeemed, therefore toh „ 
other teſource, or means of retreat, * ” 
tiring downwards from room to room a ul 
vanced over their heads, : 
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How ſoon the fire was ſeen from the flag ilders 
very certain; but early in the morning it U lit 
ceived by ſome of the Cawſand fiſhermen, ain. 
telligence thereof given to Mr. Edwards, d Who 1 
in that neighbourhood, a gentleman of ſonef | lead. 
and more humanity. This prompted him inn name 
to ſend out a fiſhing- boat and men, to the nickt Au; 
people he ſuppoſed in diſtreſs upon the Edyſoꝶ bl co 
boat and men got thither about ten o'clock, 4 g his 
fire had been burning full eight hours; and n who 
time the three light-keepers were not only Hour 
all the rooms, and the ſtair-caſe, but, to a recove 
falling of the timber and red hot bolts, &c. pont Which 
they were found fitting in the hole or cave int ly toll 
ſide of the rock, under the iron ladder, almoſt very he 
of ſtupefaction, it being then low water. , how 

At this time the wind was eaſtward, and ſcarcely 
blow very freſh, but juſt hard enough to makes exiſt 
ing upon the rock at the proper landing pla h; mu 
impracticable, or attended with the utmoſt þ > throu 
It therefore became a difficulty how the me «nd | 
be taken off; for the ground ſwell upon the ll gettin: 
produced fo great a ſurf upon the ſloping furl i 
no boat could attempt to land there. They, bw man 
fell on the following expedient : having a (ma either 
with them, they moored their principal bal ay aft 
grappling to the weſtward, but as near the er; he 
they durit ; and then Jaunching their ſmallbk many 
rowed it towards the rock, veering out a 19 or elev 
they faſtened to the large boat, till they # z and 01 
enough to throw a coil of ſmall rope on the and ſp 
which having been laid hold of by the met, ie fp | 
by one faſtened it round their wailts, and ol lead 
into the ſea, they 'were towed into the ſmall jt Ounces 
thence delivered into the large one; and 5 meaton, 
it was out of their power to do any ful! n if 

the boat haſtened to Plymouth to get the mat * the 
No fooner, however, were they ſet on ſhot x al lig 
of them made off, and has never fince be | * in 
which, on the firſt bluſh, would induce ce b 1 

that there was ſomething culpable in this ww 4 < . 
it had been a houſe on the ſhore, one wo a 3 
tempted to ſuſpect he had been guilty | [af d with 
play: but the circumſtance of its be bonificer 
ſituated ſo as to afford no ede po neateſt 
inhabitants, ſeems to preclu - Loi he land, 4 


being done wilfully; as he mu 
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eme danger of ſo doing, at leaſt, with 


b.] 
— 


in ext 


ns the fate of Mr. Rudyerd's building, the 
of which, notwithſtanding every effort that 
de made, was, in A few days, burned to its 
don: nor could any thing as is here remarked, 
um or hard gale at ſouth-weſt, have effectualſy 


i the fire, ſo as to have ſaved any material part 


Tom its commencement, Was doomed to inevi- 
eſkuction by an element, of which, as an enemy, 
ers never thought, and therefore did not guard 
. only to relate the fate of the unfortunate 
who received ſo peculiar an injury from the 
| lead. 

= was Henry Hall, of Stonehouſe, near 
uh; and though aged ninety-four years, being 
dod conſtitution, he was remarkably active con- 
g his time of life : he had invariably told the 
n who attended him (Mr. Spry, ſince Dr. Spry, 
mouth) that if he would do any thing effectual 
recovery, he muſt relieve his ſtomach from the 
hich he was ſure was within him: and this he 
ly told Dr. Spry, but thoſe about him, though 
yery hoarſe voice. The reality of the aſſertion 
„ however, then incredible to Dr. Spry, who 
ſcarcely ſuppoſe it poſlible that any human being 
exiſt after receiving meited lead into the 
h; much leſs that he ſhould be able to bear 
> through the ſea from the rock, and alſo the 
and inconvenience from the length of time 
getting on ſhore, before any remedies could be 
man did not ſhew any ſymptoms, however, of 
either much worſe, or of amendment, till the 
lay after the accident, when he was thought to 
er; he _—_— cook his medicines, and ſwal- 
many things, both liquid and ſolid, till the 
or eleventh day, after Thich he ſuddenly grew 
and on the twelfth day, being ſeized with cold 
br ns. — = afterwards expired. On 
g the ſtomach, Dr. | 
Wd oo le el 
ounces and five drachms. I have ſeen, adds 
meaton, the piece of lead ſince, and it appeard 
a If a part of the coat of the ſtomach firmly 
to the convex ſide thereof, 
tier light-houſe was erected in 1759, and allo 
+ 111770, and the preſent finiſhed in 1774. 

b. er is a well-built, clean, healthy city, ſe- 
the river on one ſide, a branch of which 
up veſſels of a conſiderable bu th 5 I 

a beautiful cathedral, five ch | 2 8 I 
u with hoſpitals. The C th 2 al Fr rg 
tenificent fabrie Wipes 1 athedra 1 
reateſt and 8 has a tower, which is one 
Jand, and 2 8 curious pieces of architecture 
whiſpering place, as in the cupola 


building ; which, after a duration of forty-nine 
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of St. Paul's. It has beautiful cloiſters, and 12 cha- 
pels in it, with the arms and monuments of great 
perſons, Here is an elegant ſtone bridge over the ri- 
ver, with a key-whart and cuſtom-houſe; abundance 
of croſſes and ſtatues of the kings of England are diſ- 
perſed in different parts of the city, and large remains 
of monaſteries. Its town-hall for the aſſize is called 
the booth-hall. Under the bridge is a curious machine, 
which raiſes water to ſerve the town. The trade of 
this city is not now ſo conſiderable as heretofore. 

Litchfield is thought to be the moſt conſiderable city 
in the north-weſt of England, except Cheſter. It 
ſtands in a valley, three miles ſouth of the Trent, and 
is divided by a ſtream which runs into that river. The 
cathedral was founded in 1148; it was much damaged 
during the civil war, but was ſo completely repaired 
ſoon after the Reſtoration, that it is now one of the no- 
bleſt Gothic ſtructures in England. 

Coventry 1s united with Litchfield in Staffordſhire, as 
a biſhopric. There are many traditional ſtories relating 
to this city, particularly that of lady Godina, who, to 
obtain and perpetuate ſome privileges, rode naked 
through the ſtreets, and an annual proceſſion is {till 
made through the town in commemoration of it. In 
the reign of Henry VIII. a ſtately croſs was erected 
heyy by Sir William Holles, lord-mayor of London, in 
the middle of its ſpacious market-place, greatly ad- 
mired for its workmanſhip. It was 66 feet high, 
adorned with the ſtatues of molt of the Englith kings 
as big as the life; but the ſtone it was built with being 
ſandy and porous, it was ſo much decayed, that it was 
taken down ſome years ſince. The city is large and 
populous, but the buildings are old; and fome of them, 
which are built with timber, project out ſo much, that 
in the narrow ſtreets the tops of the oppolite houſes 


almoſt touch. The chief churches are St. Michagl's 


and Trinity. The Proteſtant Diſſenters are a conſider- 
able body here. The town-houſe is worth ſeeing, the 
windows being of painted glaſs, repreſenting ſome of 
the old kings, &c. who have been bene factors to the 
city. Its chief manufactures are tammeys, and the 
weaving of ribbons. 

The city of Cheſter is large, populous, and wealthy; 
it has a noble bridge, wich a gate at each end, and 
twelve arches over the Dee, which falls into the ſea. 
This city contains eleven pariſhes, and nine well-built 
churches. The ſtreets are generally even and ſpacious, 
and, croſſing one another in ſtraight lines, meet in 'the 
centre. The walls were ſirſt erected by Edelfleda, a 


Mercian lady, in the year 9go8, and join on the ſouth 


ſide of the city to the caſtle, from whence there is a 
pleaſant walk round the city upon the' walls, except 
where it is intercepted by ſome of the towers over the 
gates; and from hence there is a proſpect of Flintſhire 
and the Welth mountains. 

Warwick, on the Avon, the county town, ſtands 
on a ſituation remarkably rocky. It is of great anti- 
quity, and may be approached by four ways, anſwering 
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to the points of the compaſs, and cut through rocks. | weſt ſide, and divides the town into two 
Theſe lead to four ſtreets which meet in the centre of | are joined by a large ſtone bridge. It i; % 
the town. The walls and cellars are made in the | being well Lhown in the time of the Ron I 
rock. It is ſupplied with water by pipes from ſprings | name of Camboritum. William the Con 6 
half a mile oft, and has a noble ſtone bridge of 12] a caſtle here, of which the gatehouſe i; ig 
arches over the Avon. Here is a caſtle, the principal | and uſed for the county gaol. The town z 4 
ornament of the place, ſtrong both by art and nature: | into 10 wards, has 14 pariſh churches — 
the rock on which it ſtands is 40 feet from the river, | wards of 1200 houſes, for the moſt 9. 
but on the north ſide it is even with the town. From | built, and about 6000 inhabitants. 
its terrace, which is above go feet perpendicular above | Bath took its name from ſome natural hot hy 
the Avon, there is a proſpect of the river, and a beau- the medicinal waters of which this place has * 
tiful country beyond it. The apartments are well con- | celebrated, and much frequented, In the fy 
trived, and many of them adorned with original pic- | place is moſt frequented for health, and Wo 
tures by Van Dyke, not inferior to ſome in the royal | tor pleaſure, when at leaſt two-thirds of the dm 
palaces, It was built originally by William the Con-| conliſting chiefly of perſons of rank and fl 
queror. Near the town is Guy's Cliff, a high perpen-] came to partake of the amuſements of the place 
dicular rock, where Guy, Earl of Warwick, is ſaid to} ſome ſeaſons there have been no leſs than gc 
have lived a hermit after his defeating the Danith gi-] at Bath, beſides its inhabitants. Some of the bu 
ant Colbrand. His ſword and other accoutrements are | lately erected here are extremely elegant, pari 
ſtill haun in the caſtle. Queen's-Square, the North and South Panks 
The city of Saliſbury is large, neat, and well-built ; | Royal Forum, and the Circus, 
it is ſituated in a valley, and watered by the river Avon Nottingham, reckoned one of the neatel pla 
on the welt and ſouth, and by the Bourne on the eaſt. | England, has as good a trade as molt inland tu 
The ſtreets are generally ſpacious, and built at right | ſtands pleaſantly on the aſcent of a rock ode 


Contain 
part | 8 I 


cutla 
the ſh 
each 
ſes, a 
ſhip; 
or at 
t occ 
ſe, th 
rent 1; 
for t 
r for | 


angles. The cathedral, which was finiſhed in 1258, | the river Trent, which runs parallel with it & v requi 
f at the expence of above 26, oool. is, for a Gahic| mile to the ſouth, and has been made nag ecti, 
4 building, the molt elegant and regular in the kingdom. | has three churches, a grand town-houſe built 0aku! 
1 It is in the form of a lantern, with a beautiful ſpire of | azzas, a fine ſpacious market-place with two ul ſtandir 
| 


free-ſtone in the middle, which is 410 feet high, being | it, and a gaol for the town and county; a manu of all 


1 the talleſt in England. The length of the church is | for weaving frame ſtockings, and likewtle for gi y Nece 
| 478 feet, the breadth 76 feet, and the height of the | earthen-ware. ith th: 
| vaulting 89 feet. The church has a cloiſter, which is Colcheſter, the chief town in the county df nchors 
1 150 feet ſquare, and of as fine workmanſhip as any in| is a large populous place, on the river Colne, out 
| England. The chapter-houſe, which is an octagon, | paſſes through it, and is made navigable for (nals; vali 

is 150 feet in circumference, and yet the roof bears all | up to the Hithe, a long ſtreet, which may bea too 


upon one ſmall pillar in the centre, ſo much too weak | Wapping of Colcheſter, where there is à c Evards, 


in appearance for the ſupport of ſuch a prodigious | key; and at Vennoe, within three miles of in f ſemble 
weight, that the conſtruction of this building is eſteemed | cuitom-houſe. This, and all the towns round | perfor 
one of the greateſt curioſities in the whole country. noted for making of baize, of which great qu „ 

Bedford, a county town, is a clean, well-built, po-] are exported. For the ſupport of this trade, HH 


pulous place. Here -are five churches, of which the | corporation called Governors of the Dutcl 175 
chief, and indeed the principal ornament of the town, | this town is alſo noted for excellent oylters. * 
was founded before the Norman conquelt for fecular | oned about three miles in circumference, has wt 
canons. The buildings of this town are pretty good, | churcies, and five meeting-houſes. It _ 
and the ſtreets broad. The north and ſouth parts are | wall and a ſtrong caſtle, build by Edward I 
Joined by a ſtone bridge over the Ouſe. A famous | Alfred, about the year 912; but now few man 
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caſtle here was demoliſhed in the reign of Henry VIII. | of either. It is ſuppoled to have Re 4 
| q and the ſcite is now a bowling-green, reckoned one of | Roman colony, many ruins, and e of Io 
the fineſt in England. Roman brick, ſtill remaining. The Queen 0 
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The city of Oxford ſtands on the conflux of the | in the market-place, is thought to be 2 12 
Charwell and Iſis: the name ſeems to be derived from ture. St. John's-Abbey was erected by | 
a Saxon word, which ſignifies a ford for the paſſage of | to William Rufus, about the year 2 i 
oxen. It enjoys a ſweet air, in a plentiful country, on The royal dock-yards, where tus rink 
a fine plain, and has every way a delightful proſpect.] built, repaired, and laid up, are Woolaichl 
I The private buildings are neat, the public ones ſump- | are ſix in number, Iz. Deptfor J Plymodth 
5 tuous, and the river navigable for barges. neſs, Chatham, Port{mouth, an 110 
? Cambridge is ſo called from its ſituation on the | private ſtructures for the officers ae © 


banks of the Cam, which forms feveral iſlands on the | built, and many of them elegant: but the 
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ſurptilingly large and ſtately. 0 ator ſes, 
* firects of warehouſes and ſtorehouſes, for lay- 
the naval ſtores, Are the moſt capacious, and 
number thoſe of any other nation in the 
The rope-walks for making cables and cord- 
4 the forges for anchors, and other iron-work, 
roper proportion to the reſt, The wet-docks, 
and ditches for keeping maſts and yards of the 
Ge, where they lie afloat in the water, to pre- 
m, under the maſt-houſes; the boat-yards, an- 
& ſounderies, &c. are not eaſily deſcribed. 

es themſelves exceed all imagination ; the fails, 
Wing, the cannon, bullets, bombs, ſmall arms, 
cutlaſſes, half-pikes, and all the other furni— 
the ſhips out of commilſton, are laid up in theſe 
each ſpecies in its reſpective buildings and 
ſes, and in thoſe particular parts appropriated 
ſhip; where they are depoſited in fuch order, 
or any part, may be taken out on the moſt 
t occaſion, without the leaſt confuſion, Be- 
ſe, there are prodigious warehouſes for laying 
rent ſpecies of furniture and ſtores for ſhips in 
for the fitting out thips as ſoon as they are 
x for ſupplying and repairing others, as occa- 
y require, For this purpoſe, there are ſeparate 
ſpective magazines of pitch, tar, hemp, flax, 
oakum, roſin, oil, tallow, fail-cloth, canvas, 
ſtanding and running rigging ready fitted, and 
of all kinds not fitted; every ſpecies of ſhip- 
y necerfartes, ſuch as blocks, tackles, runners, 
Ita the boatſwains, gunners, and carpenters 
nchors of all ſizes, grapnels, chains, bolts, and 
Wrought and unwrought iron, boats, ſpare maſts 
B, valt quantities of lead, nails, and other ne- 
too numerous to particularize here. All the 
Fyards, docks, &c. for the uſe of the royal 
ſemble well-regulated cities; and though the 
performed in them ſeems to be often in the 
Jury, yet luch is the order conſtantly obſerved, 
Ie is not the leaſt confuſion among the work- 


Engliſh commerce has been improving for a 
KS of ages; but ſince the acceſſion of queen 
„ it has made the moſt rapid ſtrides towards 
Mm. It was in that reign we began to ſettle 
in America, and watch the improvements of 
1 great attention. The Spa- 
A 1 e originally in poſſeſſion of 
1 A ndics; but the oppreſſions of the 
3 Sener to Go pokes oft the yoke under 
nglith, formed 1 rs nf 8 eo 
ung known bef b, 0% a 
. 5 clore, and which has hitherto 
— in po ating lucceſs by both nations. 
torn, cattle RG the different ar- 
fer manufac cheeſe, pork, beef, bil- 
a and unmanufaRured, iron, 


» lathe it-t 
„ Copperas, pit-coal, alum, hops, 


— — —ĩ — — 
flax, ſaffron, hats, ſhoes, herrings, pilchards, ſalmon, 
cod, oyſters, Iiquorice, watches, ribbons, toys, waok, 
broad-cloths, bays, kerſeys, ruſhes, ſerges, ſays, frizes, 
ſtuffs, flannels, rugs, caps and ſtockings, cannons, 
mortars, bombs, guns, piſtols, ſwords, locks, ſpades, 
knives, ſciſſors, razors, and other edge-tools, coppers, 
kettles, ſaucepans, pewter and other houſehold uten- 
ſils of braſs and iron. There is no maritime part of 
the habitable globe, to which England has not extended 
her commerce, and where her ſhips are not well known, 
Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Hamburgh, Bre- 
men, both ſides of the Baltic, all the northern parts 
of Germany, Holland, Flanders, Portugal, Spain, Si- 


cily, Italy, the Levant, the coaſt of Africa, the Eaſt 


and Weſt-Indies, and a vaſt variety of other places, 
are ſerved with the commodities &f England ; though 
with ſome of thoſe nations the balance of trade is not 
in our favour. 

The trade to the Eaſt-Indies is carried on by a ſet of 


individuals, termed the Eaſt-India-Company. Their 


exports to that part of the world conliſt in broad 
cloths, and other articles of the woollen manufacture, 
all ſorts of hard-ware, lead, bullion, and quickſilver. 
Their imports conſiſt of gold, diamonds, raw ſilk, 
drugs, tea, pepper, arrack, porcelaine or china-ware, 
ſalt-petre for home conſumption, wrought ſilks, muſ- 
lins, calicoes, cottons, and all the woven manufac— 
tures of India, many of which they export again to 
other countries, the conſumption of them being pro- 
hibited in England. The Eaſt-India-Company is one 
of the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing in Europe. 

We ſhall now proceed to give the reader a conciſe 
view of the Engliſh trade to other countries, two- 
thirds of which are ſuppoſed to be carried on in the 

ort of London. 


England exports to Turkey, in her own bottoms, - 


woollen cloths, tin, lead, and iron, hard-ware, iron 


utenſils, clocks, watches, verdigris, ſpices, cochineal, 


and logwood. She imports from thence raw ſilks, car- 
pets, ſkins, dying drugs, cotton, fruits, medicinal drugs, 
coffee, and ſome other articles. The balance of this 
trade was formerly about 500,000]. annually in favour 
of England; it was afterwards diminiſhed through the 
practices of the French; and is now at a very low ebb 
with both nations. 

To Italy, England exports various kinds of woollen 
goods, poultry, leather, lead, tin, fiſh, and Eaſt-India 
goods; and imports from thence raw and thrown ſilk, 
wines, oil, ſoap, olives, . oranges, lemons, pomegra- 
nates, dried fruits, colours, anchovies, and other arti- 
cles of luxury; the balance of this trade is annually. 
about 200,000]. in favour of England. 

The trade between England and Spain was formerly 


much more conſiderable than it is at preſent, for they 
have of late years ſet up woollen manufactures at home, 
and are ſupplied from France with many  neceijaries * 


which they uſed to have from us. 
The Engliſh trade to Portugal was once extremely 
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. mot of late her miniſtry have changed their | ductions ; and imports from thence _ J 
| yſtem, and have na fallen in with the views of the cambrics, thread, tapes, incle © lin ces, 
| houſe of Bourbon. "Formerly England ſent to that | whalebone, train-oil, toys BR, boar ding 
4 country almolt the fame kind of merchandize as to | the Engliſh are ſuppoſed to have. thet ©. 1 
4 Spain, and they received in return vaſt quantities of | their favour. by this trade. Le ne Valancen and | 
4 wines, with oils, ſalt, dried and moiſt fruits, dyeing] The trade to the coaſt of Guinea of 
$ drugs, and gold coin ; but they have of late years eſta- | to all Britiſh ſubjects Wide i tt prek yed ir 
1 bliſhed courts which are inconfiltent with thee treaties | ſends thither ſundry {forts of i ning | Kin 
( between Portugal and England, and defraud the Eng- iron, pewter, braſs, and hard-w © Wooilen apf ü, 
7 Iiſh merchants of great part of their capitals, which ] ſhot, ſwords, knives, fire-arm en 3 
os: they find it impoſſible to recover. This is the treat- | manufaQures. The returns „ SUnPowder, g prod 
| ment the Engliſh meet with from their once favourite | red wood; Guinea grains * * aal unde 
F ally, whoſe fleets and armies have repeatedly ſaved her | drugs ; and, beſides drawing e Yeing a pditie 
4 from deſtruction. Rs NT I kingd it lately uma S no Money out! ſactur 
. 3, | : 1 ingdom, it lately fupplied the American colony 
1 Our open commerce with France is diſcouraged by | negro ſlaves, to the amount of abo — 
| very high duties, and many articles from that country | _ „ 5 vie ſends to Arabia, Perf; - Chan * 
are entirely prohibited; notwithſtanding which, Eng- | parts of Aſia, much Denon Cher "SY [home 
1 land fends to that rival country much tobacco, lead, 4 K woollen goods, lead, Iron wy * . 
1 tin, flannels, horns, and ſometimes corn, and always | thoſe remote regions brings . — * 1 
I much money at the long-run; and brings home, in a of many various kinds, calicoes, raw 1. Fu | 
4 fmuggling way, a much greater value in wines, bran- | filk, chintz, teas, porcelain gold duſt, 5 Ir 
dies, brocades, linens, cambrics, lace, velvets, and | petre, and many forts of drugs. A 8 in 
many other prohibited fopperies, always very conſide- | thoſe various merchandizes are W | 9 f 
rably to England's diſadvantage. | European nations; by which means all the ng * 
1 ' To Flanders, England ſends ſerges, flannels, tin, | carried out by England in this trade is yer Jovi 
4 lead, ſugars, and tobacco; and receives in return, laces, | compenſated. | = 
I linen, cambrics, and other articles of luxury, by which It having been judged expedient, during the! Won 
4 England loſes annually, upon the balance, 250, oool. | of commerce with foreign parts, to grant a , in 
| ſterling. ; charters to particular bodies or corporations enham 
| England ſends to Germany cloths and ſtuffs, tin, | in conſequence of this, the Eaſt-India, 8 ury, V 
1 pewter, ſugars, tobacco, and Eaſt-India merchandize, | Hudſon's-Bay, Turkey, Ruflia, and Roja | m, Sh; 
| and brings thence valt quantities of linen, thread, goat- | Companies were formed and eſtabliſhed ; une. in 
# ſkins, tinned plates, timbers for all uſes, wines, and many | the trade to Turkey, Ruſſia, and Africa ; f linchi 
I other articles. Before the American war, the balance | open, yet the merchant who propoſes to tac Theſ 
4 of this trade was thought to be 500,000], annually to | muſt become a member of the reſpectire Ul le diſt 
| the prejudice of England ; but that ſum is now greatly | be ſubject to their laws and regulations, and a great 
4 reduced, as moſt of the German princes find it their | ſum on admiſſion, for the purpoſes of ſupporu chieff 
x intereſt to clothe their armies in Engliſh manufactures. | ſuls, forts, and defraying other incidental expe terforn 
| The trade with Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and By the general account of England's foreignd ble n 
4 Ruſſia, we have oblerved, was formerly againſt Eng- | the exports have been computed at {even here i 
, land ; but the balance was ſince much diminiſhed by | fterling, and the imports at five; of which z 8 trad 
[ the great improvements of the American colonies, in | million is re-exported ; ſo that if this cad oo ac 
q raiſing hemp, flax, making pot-aſh, iron works, and | trne, England gains annually three million compu 
. tallow, all which uſed to be furniſhed to her by the | by trade ; but this is a point upon which the t 1nhal 
x Northern powers. perienced merchants and ableſt calculators the wi 
. The balance of trade with Poland may be eſtimated | 1s reckoned, however, that our foreign trade Infinj 
N much in our favour. The goods exported thither by | amount to one: ſixth part of the inland; UK uns of 
4 the way of Dantzic are many, and the duties upon | produce of the natural produce and manly d the 
3 them low. Many articles are ſent there, for which | England amounting to above forty-twom Joſs Eden 
* there is at preſent no demand in other countries. Po- | gold and ſilver of England is received (10 . in 
2 land conſumes large quantities of our woollen goods, | Spain, Jamaica, the American colonies, 4“ N WOO 
4 hard-ware, lead, tin, ſalt, ſca-coal, &c. and the ex- | but great part of this gold and ſilyer we %® * 
1 port of manufactured tobacco 1s greater to Poland | to Holland and the Eaſt-Indies. wy # 72 
4 than to any other country. The following comparative wien of 0 5 
5 England ſends to Holland an immenſe quantity of | give th d idea of the ſuperiority al e tin 
# 8 ö y of | give the reader an idea e, E 
5 many ſorts of merchandize, ſuch as all kinds of wool- | trade to that of all other countries, © 10 1 
N len goods, hides, corn, coals, Eaſt-India and Turkey | If, then we divide Europe into then) e r 
merchandize, tobacco, rice, and other American pro- e &c. is compulcd to hare 147 f ; 
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Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia, two; 
Germany and the Auſtrian Nether- 


ces, ſix; 
ung cities 0 8 
E. France, two; Spain 
and the reſt of Europe, one. 
are employed in the coal trade only; and thoſe 
«d in coaſting» or carrying goods from one part 
kingdom to another, are computed at two 
1d, many of which are eighty or ninety tons 


17 ious trade of England could not be ſup- 
mel the ſources which ſupply the neceſſary 
Mities were equally great and inexhauſtible. 
cures of various kinds are carried on in almoſt 
county of England. Cornwall ſupplies amazing 
es of tin and copper, not only tor the ſupply 
home manufactures, but for exportation, he 
cians traded thither for tin long before the 
is knew any thing of Britain; and the mines 
wer ſince continued to produce very A quan- 
of that metal, which is found only in Cornwall 
eronſhire ; but copper and lead are found plen- 
in ſeveral counties of England. The woollen 
dure is carried on in various parts of the king- 
but principally in the weſtern counties, where 
lowing towns are almoſt wholly employed in the 
trade: viz, Frome, Pentford, Philip's-Nor- 
zucton, Shepton-Mallet, Caſtle-Carey, and Win- 
5 in eee re ; Malmſbury, 98 
enham, Caln, Devizes, Bradford, Trowbridge, 
Fe and Mere, in Wiltſhire; Gil— 
m, Shaftſbury, Beminſter, Bere, Stirminſter, and 
Ine, in Dorſetſhire; Cirenceſter, Tetbury, Marſh- 
linching-Hampton, and Fairford, in Glouceſter- 
= * as they in general ſtand at con- 
pe dutances from one another, are interſperſed 
great number of villages, hamlets, and 2 
= inhabited by poor, but induſtrious people, 
(criorm the greater part of the ſpinning work of 
ble manulacture, The number of hands em- 
uhh very great; the circuit where this pro- 
1 
de N on the authority of the 
8, is thought to fall ſhort of the 
the whole country being extremely populous 
infinite number of ſhee fed u fe hat downs 
pins of Wilts, Dorſet = "x a ſt to | 

d the A 95 5 ; * 0 Sy cem 0 Wave 
1 to. chooſe the above diſtrict for 
. e it 3 gots, ns When this 

W roo! for cores) V% there could never be an 
carrying on their manufactures. But 

number of ſhcep ted on theſe dow d plai 
n greatly leflened by convertin hen "I Rn 

bf the carpet TORY g es bo on 
© time the manufacture = ] > 3 4.0. = 
ee Sreat y extended, the 
8 ave recourſe to other parts 


ingdom f 
8 Or a ſupp] | 
Nonbamf PP'Y, particularly to the coun— 


and Portugal, two; 
Above 800 large 


eon, Leicelter, and Lincoln; and 


„ 


every market, which is held twice a week. 


near thirty-thouſand 
conſiderably declined, though ſtill of very great im- 


| ſeveral hundred packs are purchaſed weekly to ſupply 


this prodigious conſumption. They have alſo very 
large quantities of wool from Kent, and often from 
Ireland, 

But though the above diſtri is the principal, it is 
not the only place where the woollen manufacture is 
eſtabliſhed ; prodigious quantities of cloth, generally 
of the coarſer kind, being made in Yorkſhire, Eſſex, 
and other counties. Very 
ſeys and ſhalloons are eſtabliſhed at Halifax in Vork- 
ſhire; 100,000 pieces of the latter are ſaid to be 
worked up annually in that town only; and that the 
manufacture of kerſeys is much larger. Some idea 
may be formed of the value of theſe manufaQures 
eſtabliſhed at Halifax, and the adjacent towns, by 
the clotli- market at Leeds, where between twenty and 
thirty thouſand pounds worth of kerſeys, ſhalloons, 
and other ſpecies of the woollen manufacture, are fold 
Pro- 
digious quantities of bays and ſays are made at Col- 
cheſter and the neighbouring villages. . About twenty 
years ago the returns of this manufacture amounted to 
ounds a week ; but it is now 


portance. 
A worlted manufactory was eſtabliſhed at Norwich 


in the reign of Edward III. and afterwards carried to 


great pertection by the Flemings, who fled from the 
duke of Alva's bloody perſecution, and ſettled here in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth. Theſe foreigners in- 
ſtructed the natives in the art of weaving a great va- 
riety of worlted {tuffs, as bays, ſays, ſerges, thalloons, 
&c. in which they carry on a valt trade; and have 
ſince eſtabliſhed large manufactures of druggets, and 
crapes, in which they return at leaſt 100,000]. a year. 
Here is alſo a ſtocking manufacture ſaid to amount to 
60,200]. a year. 

Mancheſter is celebrated for its manufactures, par- 
ticularly thoſe of fuftian, check, hats, and worlted 
ſmall wares. The quality of goods made here may be 
imagined from the number of perſons employed, who 
are ſuppoled to amount to above 80,000. A large 
manufacture of ſerges is eſtabliſhed at Exeter, and'its 
neighbourhood. It is now in a very flourithing con- 
dition, and ſerges to near 100,000]. value, have been 
weekly fold in the ſerge-market at Exeter. 

The hard-wares for which England has been ſo long 
famous, are made chielly at Sheffield and Birmingham; 
the former now carries on a large manufactute ot plated 
work; and the latter has improved ſeveral branches 
of its trade. 

The ſilk manufacture is principally carried on at 
London and Canterbury, where it was originally eſta- 
bliſhed. Spitalhelds has been long famous for 11s 
ſilk-weavers; and it is ſuppoled that there are in that 
ſmall diſtrict near 10,000 inhabitants, chiefly em- 
ployed in manufactures of various kinds. Predigions 
manufactures indeed of all kinds, that of wool ex- 

es, ted, 


large manufactures of ker- 
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gold, filver, clocks and watches; the two former are 


equal at leaſt to any in Europe, and the two latter far 


fuperior, when the commodities are executed by able 
workmen. Nottingham is celebrated for its ſtocking 
manufacture, which is not however confined to that 
place; Derby, and ſeveral towns in Glouceſterſhire, as 
well as Norwich, already mentioned, carry on an 
amazing trade in the ſame article. Coventry, Leiceſter, 
and many other large trading towns might be mentioned, 
but what has been obſerved may be ſuſſicient to convey 
fome idea of the manner how the vaſt foreign trade 
of England is ſupplied with goods for exportation. 
Several manufactures for making porcelain have been 
cltavliſhed in England, eſpecially in the counties of 
Worceſter and Derby, where the art is already carried 
to a very great degree of perfection. At Burſlem, in 
Staffordſhire, is a noble pottery in a very flouriſhing 
condition, near 10,000 hands being conſtantly . em- 
ployed. About twelve years ſince Mr. Wedgewood, 
the principal manufacturer, introduced what is called 
the cream- coloured ware, and ſince that time the in- 
creaſe has been very rapid. Large quantities are an- 
nually exported to Germany, Ireland, Holland, Ruſſia, 
Spain, Portugal, the Eaſt-Indies, and ſome of the 
fineſt to France; but the largeſt orders come from 
North-America. 

The lockſmiths of Wolverhampton are reckoned 
the moſt ingenious in England; ſpurs, bridle-bits, ſtir- 
rups, buckles, &c. are alſo made there in great quan- 
tities. The carpet manufaQtures at London, Exeter, 
Wilton, and Kidderminſter, greatly exceed thoſe of 
Turkey in the brilliancy of their colours; they are 
alſo very durable. Paper is likewiſe made in almoſt 
every part of the kingdom; this is alſo the caſt with 
hats, there being few towns in England without a 
manufacture of that kind. The parliament have, of 
late, given encouragement for reviving the beneficial 
manufacture of ſalt-petre. | 

The great and general utility of inland navigation 
has been long experienced in foreign countries. Hol- 
land by its many canals has the advantage of every 
other nation in Europe in reſpect to trade; and it is 
apprehended moſt of the inland parts of this kingdom 
are capable of enjoying equal, if not ſuperior ad- 
vantages. The navigation of ſeveral of the rivers 
in England were improved many years ſince ; but there 
was no navigable canal in the kingdom, till the duke 
of Bridgewater, in the year 1729, began a noble work 
of that kind, from Worſley, an eſtate of his own, 
abounding in coal-mines, to Mancheſter, for the more 
eaſy convening his coals to ſo conſiderable a market. 
The plan has been ſince greatly extended. And it is 
expected that the internal ſtate of England will in a few 
years experience a conſiderable improvement, from the 
inland navigations which have been opened in many 

rts of it. 

Having thus taken a view of the trade, commerce, 


3 


cepted, are carried on in London, particularly thoſe of | and manufactures of England, it remai 


ticular ſum of money contributed to the cſtahh 


people may be induced to ſell out in a hurry, ad 
ſequently cheap, if they are to deliver ſtock; 
come unwilling to ſell, and thence raiſe the pr 


there are more of the former than the latter, apt 


of money as 


ſomething with regard to the flocks * 
| 0Nt 


word ſtock originally: ſignified no moge tan 

1 
fund for enabling a company 1g can 
trade, by means of which the perſon b | 
in that commerce, and received a ſhare gf 1 ; 
in my ee to the money advanced; yet ter 
been turther extended, though improper / 
any ſum of money which has been lent All 
ment, on condition of receiving an annua * 
the ſum is repaid, and conſequently make; q 
the national debt; becauſe moſt of the mo 
vanced to the government was done by the f 
companies. 

When the national funds were at fitſt ei 
the money borrowed was transfertable at al 
either in whole or in part, from one perſon to 
This neceſſary clauſe of transferring ſtock, hy 
riſe to that pernicious practice of ſtock. jobbing ; 
is one of the ſpecies of gaming ſo deltrudiney 
country. The method is this: The perſons om 
in this practice, make contracts to buy or ſell fy 
ſettled price, at a certain diſtant time, a certain 
tity of ſome particular ſtock, The contra] 
made, every art is made uſe of either to riſe-gr] 
ſuch ſtock, by rumours and fititious ftorig 


they are to receive ſtock. For the value of fh 
well as that of all other merchandiſe, will bel 
proportional to the number of buyers and (ell 


who is indifferent about ſelling will not part mil 
property without a conſiderable profit to him 
the contrary, if the ſellers exceed the buch 
value of ſtock will naturally fall in proportionl 
impatience of thoſe who are deſirous of {elling 

heſe contracts are generally made dy pers 
were never poſſeſſed of any real ſtock ; fo that 
the time of delivery arrives, they only pay ſuch? 
makes the difference between tit 
mentioned in the contract, and that of the pi 
ſtock when the contract is fulfilled. The 
called the Bull, and the ſeller the Bear, in i 
language of Exchange-Alley. It will not be fl 
that even falſe rumours ſhould produce cog 
effects in the price of ſtocks, when it 50 
that every thing which attects the Rn | 
and paſſions of the proprietors, ſo far a 7 
the fituation of public concerns, muſt 3 1 
their current value. Public credit 115 * 
meaſure on the ſuppoſed ſtability of re 4 
government : every incident, therefore, 1 
favourable to the government, will watt w 
effect on the public credit, which is ide 
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py thing of that kind happens, timorous people 
Cearour to make ſure of their own private for- 
by turning their ſtock into ſpecie ; and, rather 
15 riſk of loſing the whole, they will fell it 
wer price; for when the demand 1s ſmall, and 
mmodity abounds, the market falls of courſe. 
u reverſe is the conſequence when any incident 
in favour of the government. 
Do tack is not confined to the national debt, 
ſionifies the capital of a company, raiſed for 
particular purpoſe, and limited by parliament to 
*ftain ſum. When this fund is completed, no 
tan be purchaſed from the company; but the 
already purchaſed may be transferred from one 
to another. Hence we ſee the reaſon why the 
fone ſtock is greater than that of another, becauſe 
duce per cent. is greater in ſome than in the 
But it muſt be obſerved; that the ſhare in the 
f 2 trading company that produces any ſum, a 
d pounds for inſtance, per annum, will not ſell 
Much money as a government annuity producing 
Ine ſum, becauſe the ſecurity of the company is 
koned equal to that of the government; and, 
ſame time, the continuance of their paying fo 
pet annum is more precarious, as their divi- 
are, or ought to be, always proportional to the 
of their trade, 
fit idea of the Eaſt-India-Company was formed 
n Elizabeth's time, but it has ſince undergone 
lterations, Its ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, were 
ly only ;ol. ſterling; and its capital only 
l. 38. but the directors having a conſiderable 
Id to make in 1676, it was agreed to join the 
bo the capital, by which the ſhares were doubled, 
each became of 100l. value, and the capital 
|. 105, to which capital, if 963,619]. 10s. the 


ole ſtock will appear to be, 1,703, 4021. After 
Yolution, a new company was erected, under 
bority of parliament, and, after violent {truggles 
that and the old, they were both united, in 

1702, by an indenture tripartite, 
. 7 805 yearly fund of eight per cent, 
** as reduced to five per cent, by a loan 
. to the public, without any additional 
L i which conſideration, the company ob- 
1 of its excluſive privileges; and a 
Faited C granted to them, under the title of 
3 any of Merchants trading to the 
, 10 fe ſum was lent by the com- 
Ne Be 3 though the company's pri- 
5 hate. ed for thirty-three years, yet the 
— "Pap Bo 760. which then amounted to 
a three = 385 to three per cent, and called 
end of 4 . N the proprietors of 
profits arif be Yann annulty, have a dividend 
Rroneowg, 5, om the company's trade : India 
uy denominated ſtock) are to be ac- 


of the company to the year 1685, be added, | 
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| 
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cepted, they being made payable at ſix months notice; 


either by the company or the poſſeſſor. 

There are twenty-four directors of this company; 
their meetings are at leaſt once a week ; and out of 
their body are choſen ſeveral committees, who have 
the peculiar inſpection of certain branches of the com- 
pany's buſineſs: 2000]. is the qualification for a direc- 
tor. Formerly 300l. but now 1000l. entitles ſuch a 
8 of ſtock, whether man or woman, native or 
oreigner, to be a manager, and gives a vote in the 
general council. ; 

The company's amazing territorial acquiſitions, and 
other cauſes, induced the legiſlature, to lay a reſtriction 
on their dividends for a certain time. From the re- 
port of the committee in 1773, appointed by parha- 
ment in India affairs, it appears that the India com- 
pany, from the year 1708 to 1756, for the ſpace of 
forty-ſeven years and an half, divided the ſum ot 
12,000,000. or above 280, oool. per annum, which, 
on a capital of 3, 190, oool. amounted to above eight 
and a half per cent. the capital ſtock had alſo been 
increaſed e In 1773, an att paſſed, for 
« eſtabliſhing certain rules and orders, for the future 
management of the affairs of the Eaſt-India-Com- 
pany, as well in India as in Europe,” by which con- 


ſiderable alterations were made reſpecting qualifications - 


for voting, the courts in India, the governors, judges 
ſalaries, &, This was deemed an extraordinary act, 
adding an immenſe power and influence to the crown, 
without benefiting the company. 

In November 1783, Mr. Fox, then Secretary of State, 


introduced a bill, the intention of which was, to veit 
the whole powers of the India-Company in ſeven Di- 


rectors, by him named, who were to hold their offices 


four years, removable, like the twelve judges, by an 


addreſs of either Houſe of Parliament, and not by any 
other power; and for managing the commercial affairs 


of the Company, nine gentlemen, moved for and 


adopted in the ſame manner, were to aſſiſt them, ſub- 
ject to their control, and removable. by them. The 


effect of this was, to veſt in theſe ſeven Directors the: 
whole influence of the offices of every kind in India, 
and at home, belonging to the Company; and many 


This bill patfed the Com- 


other means of influence. | 
mons; but as the Lords conceived it placed too danger 
ous a power in the hands of any men, and operated 
againſt the neceſſary power of the crown, they there 
tore threw it out by a majority of nineteen. 

The parliament and adminiltration of 1784 ſeemed 
diſpoſed to be friendly to the company, - whoſe intereits 
had been greatly injured by their ſervants both at home 
and abroad. The nabobs, rajahs, and natives of India 
have been by turns haraſſed and deſpoiled under 4het 
management, and many parts of that fine country, de- 

opulated. The Company's governors abroad have 
guards of ſoldiers, and hve in all the ſtate of ſovereign 
rinces. Theſe irregularities paved the way ſar a new 
bill, which paſſed at the cloſe of the ſeſſions 1784, by 
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| which were intended three things: firſt, The eſtabliſh- 


ing a power of control in this kingdom, by which the 
executive government in India is to be connected with 
that over the reſt of the empire: ſecondly, The regu- 
lating the conduct of the Company's ſervants in India, 
in order to remedy the evils which have prevailed there: 
and, thirdly, 'The providing for the puniſhment of thoſe 
perſons who ſhall, nevertheleſs, continue in the prac- 
tice of crimes which have brought diſgrace upon the 
country. This famous bill has a plauſible aſpect, and 
various opinions have been formed concerning it: ſome 
contend that the principle and plan thereof are fair, 
equitable, and honoufable ; but the following proteſt, 
ſigned, PORTLAND, CARLISLE, DEVONSHIRE, CHOL- 
MONDELEY, NORTHINGTON, was entered againſt it in 
the Houſe of Lords: © Becauſe we think'the principle 
« of the bill falſe, unjuſt, and unconſtitutional : falſe, 
« inaſmuch as it provides no effectual remedy for the 
« evils it affects to cure; unjuſt, as it indiſcriminately 
« compels all perſons returning from India to furniſh 
the means of accuſation and perſecution againſt them- 
« ſelves; and unconſtitutional, becauſe it eſtabliſhes 
« a new criminal court of judicature, in which the 
« admiſſion of incompetent evidence is expreſsly di- 
«« rected, and the ſubject is unneceſſarily deprived- of 
„his molt ineſtimable birthright, a trial by jury.“ 
This bill, like former ones, may be depoſited among 
the archives of the councils of the governments in the 
Eaſt-Indies, to lie in oblivion, or be treated with con- 
tempt. Rapacity and violence, it is feared, will 
{till predominate ; the moſt upright may be over- 
powered by violence, or be ſent home loaded with 
irons, to plead their cauſe for pretended crimes charged 
againſt them by the emiſſaries of powerful delinquents, 
whoſe peculations and rapacity they endeavoured in vain 
to repreſs. 

The Eaſt-India-Company, finding a ſcarcity of fmall 
money in their ſettlements, have coined under the in- 
ſpection of a Committee of Directors, a milled copper 
coin, with their arms ſtamped on it, which, though 
nearly the ſize of a farthing, is only a ſixth part of 
that value. 


— —U 


AS the military affairs of the Eaſt- India- Company 
have of late become peculiarly intereſting, we Kone de. 
it will be deemed acceptable to our readers, and the 
public at large, if, with a view to render this part of 
our work more complete, we introduce here a com- 
pendious account of the late memorable war, in that 
quarter, with Tippo Sultan (or Tippo Saib), and the 
advantageous termination of it to the Company, by the 
bravery of the Engliſh forces. In order to this (with- 
out entering into the grounds, object, or expediency 


of this Indian war, reſpecting which the ſentiments 


of the members in the Britiih Houſe of Commons 
were greatly divided) we ſhall give a particular detail 
of the molt remarkable circumſtances relating to it, as 


the Rajah of Travancore, 


ſtances might direct. 


| 


(| 


— 


they reſpect its actual commencement, _ 
period. Ire 

We may date the commencement of hot 
this war from the engagement between th 

Who were (tationed u 
ganore, and for the defence of that fortre, n\ 
of Tippoo Sultan on the iſt of Ma * 
event, which was expected by our Ay 
poſſibly concerted with them, was the fon 
moſt vigorous preparation for war on te 
Britiſh. The grand Carnatic army afentjq; 
diately in the ſouthern provinces, The generd | 
the campaign was to reduce the Coimbettor d 
and all the adjacent territory which lay " 
Ghauts, or narrow paſles between the mountain 
to advance by the Gujelhetty pals to the ſege af 
gapatam, the metropolis of Myſore. 

While ſuch were to be the operations of th 
army under general Meadows, the Bombay amy 
general Abercrombie was to undertake the req 
the country lying to the welt of the Ghauts, a 
wards to co-operate. with the main army, a d 
t. In the mean time the fi 
the Carnatic was ſecured by a force under q 
Kelly, and ſtyled, from its poſition, the cents 
being ſtationed in the line between Madrs z 
paſſes leading to Myſore. The Poonah Mahrt 
the Nizam were reſpectively to penetrate the q 
territory in the quarter bordering upon theirs; a 
ringapatam was eſtabliſhed as the common 
where the whole force was to appear in a cal 
body. | 

The movements were executed with ſuch dj 
that generai Meadows joined the grand army 
chinopoly on the 24th of May, and on the 8 
formidable body of nue ly appointed troops, amd 
to 14,000 effective men; warched towards hel 
bettore country. The march, however, d 
armies cannot be very rapid, as their bg 
proviſions are moſtly tranſported upon buliod 
was therefore the 15th of June before genera Ne 
entered Tippoo's country ; and the firlt place 
rendered to the Britiſh arms was the fort of 0 
about forty-five miles from T richinopoly, 
immediately evacuated on the appearance of tix 
general. | 7 

Extraordinary as it may appear, Jet 05 
ſcarcely any meaſures to ſecure the countr) 
Ghauts, nor even to remove or deftroy let 
territory which it was evidently not his in 
defend. Notwithſtanding this Arrumdng ; 
ſo inadequate is ſuch a country 0 8 1 
conſiderable a force as that of the Brit N 
the g& of July before the army Was - 
from Carroor, after collecting al * "of 
the country. afforded, . putting 
moſt tenable footing poſſible. oh 

The army ſpent ſeven days in marching 
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In this place they were fortu- 
4 Deen 1 ſesfonable fx plentiful 
ny in. Here they learned that Tippoo had 
* £ Ghauts, leaving at the foot of them, 
n Gujelhetty and Damicotta, a ſtrong de- 
nt of horſe. On the 22d of July the army 
© Coimbettore, which was alſo evacuated on 
anproach, though it contained a conliderable 
of grain, and ſome military ſtores. The 
1 forts in the neighbourhood of Coimbettore 
duced by different detachments in a ſhort time. 
terprize of more importance was alſo egy 56am 
the halt of the army of Coimbettore. Soon 
lbeir arrival at that capital, colonel Floyd, with 
yalry, Was diſpatched towards- Damicotta, about 
miles to the north, in the hope - of ſurpriſing 
machment of cavalry, which, we have juſt in- 
g, was ſtationed by Tippoo below the Ghauts; 
lonel however only ſucceeded in capturing about 
orſe. 
wut the latter end of Auguſt, colonel Floyd was 
ſent to reduce Sattimungalum and Damicotta. 
Irmer was garriſoned by a battalion, and, having 
Intended as a depot, conſiderable quantities of 
Ions were collected there: it, however, ſurren- 
to colonel Floyd without the ſmalleſt: reſiſtance. 
ſoon after joined by a detachment under colonel 
m, the whole body was computed to be nearly 


tits proportion of artillery.. The ſtation which 
mall army occupied after the capture of Satti- 
plum, was to the ſouth of the Bowanny river, 
te that fortreſs. On the 12th of September, 
Sultan deſcended the Gujelhetty Paſs, and on 
lowing day commenced a ſmart cannonade on 
| Floyd's detachment: During the night there- 
e Colonel thought it neceſſary to retreat to- 
Coimbettore, but during the whole of the ſuc- 
g day, the 14th, found himſelf cloſely preſſed 
enemy. The ſevereſt part of the conflict was 
york Fang I when the Myſorean 
Was repulled with equal valou | 
- oe — 9 r and judgment on 
fl Meadows having received very early intel- 
a of Tippoo's motions, that commander loſt no 
arching to the relief of colonel F loyd. On 
[t 0 night ſhe general reached Vallady, while 
| N was at Showoor about twenty miles to 
. ha By ſome unaccountable miſtake, .how- 
E 5 continued to march to the northward, 
3 colonel Floyd till the 16th. The loſs 
v n to 150 killed and near goo 
of: 1 5 Suns were left behind, on account 
b the draft cattle. After halting the whole 
1 to refreſh colonel Floyd's detach- 
Tippuo Nad marched to the eaſtward to 
ec to a0, but in the mean time the Sultan 
mungalum, and the Britiſh gene- 


in ſtrength to one wing of the grand army, but 


ral, from want of proviſions, was under a neceſſity of 


troops, agreeably to the terms of capitulation. 


| 


returning to Coimbettore. 

The month was nearly ended before general Meadows 
was able to march again in queſt of the enemy, The 
wary Indian, however, who never fights but at an 
advantage, was too cautious to be engaged by the 
manceuvres of the general. When the army arrived 
at any poſt in the evening, the uſual report was, that 
Tippoo had quitted it early in the morning; and a 
general ignorance - of his motions and deſigns ſeems 
indeed, for ſome time, to have pervaded the camp; 
and it was the 12th of October before any authentic 
intelligence could be gained. It then appeared that 
his object had been to attack Daraporum, which ſur- 
rendered to his arms, and the Britiſh garriſon arrived: 
in camp on the 17th, under an eſcort of has 

e 
garriſon ſpoke in high terms of the honourable treat- 
ment which they had experienced from this prince, 
who has been uſually. characterized as a cruel and 
implacable tyrant. 

On the 2oth Tippoo departed from Daraporum; 
and, probably deſirous of placing the Bowanny river, 
which at this ſeaſon is rough and ſwelling, between 
his army and the Britiſh, proceeded to Sattimungalum. 
He might alſo: have a further view in taking this 

olition, viz. to“ prevent the junction of general 
ede with the centre army. The Britiſh general 
left Coimbettore on the ſame day that Lippoo quitte& 
Daraporum, but nothing worth recording occurred till 
the 7th of November, when colonel Floyd, who had 
been ſent to reconnoitre, brought the intelligence that 
Tippoo had croſſed the Cavery to the north-eaſt, in 
the beginning of the month, and was apparently pro- 
ceeding to ſtop the progreſs of the centre army, now 
commanded by colonel Maxwell, the former: com-- 
mander, colonel Kelly, being dead. 

After a fatiguing and dangerous march, and after 
taking poſſeſſion of ſeveral forts in the Barramau!, 


colonel Maxwell, on the gd of November, took a 


{ſtrong poſition at Caveripatam, , Where probably his 


intelligence led him to wait the approach of "I'ippoo, , 
rather: than riſk his army in a leſs favourable poſition 


by daring to advance. 
It afterwards appeared that the conjectares which 


had been formed with reſpe& to the deligns of the 
On the 12th, 13th, and 


enemy, were well . founded. 
14th, Tippoo preſented himſelf before colonel Max- 


well in line of battle; but finding the Britiſh. com- 
poſted, and 


mander too well prepared and too ſtrongly 
conſcious that his rear would certainly be preſſed by 
the near approach of general Meadows, he retired in 
time to ſecure himſelf a favourable poſition for a timely: 


retreat. 


After ſeveral marches of the grand army in purſuit: 
of the enemy ;—on the 17th of November the two 


armies (the grand and the centre army) effected a 
junction at Poolamputty ; and on the following evening, 
as 
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as they were purſuing theit route to the ſouthward, they 
came unexpectedly in ſight of the rear of the Myſorean | 


army, the advance of which was probably at that mo- 
ment entering the paſs of Tapoor. The rear conſiſted 
of the prime of Tippoo's cavalry, drawn up in compact 
bodies, to favour the retreat of the main body. They 
were cannonaded and purſued to the foot of the paſs, 
and apparently ſuffered ſome loſs. 

The united armies under general Meadows directed 
after this their courſe backwards by the ſtraighteſt road 
to Trichinopoly, in order to refreſh themſelves, and 
obtain a ſupply; but the weather proved fo unfavour- 
able, that they did not arrive in its neighbourhood till 
the 8th of December. Here they learnt that Tippoo 
had arrived at Munſurput, on the banks of the Cola- 
roone, oppolite Trichinopoly, on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, where he continued encamped till December 6th, 
but without making any attack upon Trichinopoly, de- 
terred, molt, probably, by the ſwoln ſtate of the river. 
And while ſuch were the movements of general Mea- 
dows, a detachment from the Bombay army, under 
heutenant-colonel Hartley, rendered effectual aſſiſtance 
to the rajah of Travancore, and on the 5th of Decem- 
ber general Abercrombie, with the remainder of the 
forces from Bombay, arrived at Tellicherry, while 
colonel Hartley was ordered to Paniani, to keep the 
communication open between the two armies. 

General Abercrombie's firſt object was the reduction 
of Cannanore, upon which he marched the 14th of 
December, and on the 15th the town and garriſon ſur- 
rendered, and the troops engaged not to Eien againſt 
the Britiſh during the war. Colonel Hartley nearly 
about the ſame time obtained poſſeſſion of Ferokabad, 
the capital of the Malabar coaſt, and the enemy re- 
treated to the Ghauts. "Theſe ſucceſſes were followed, 
on the 27th, by the ſurrender of the poſts of Barra- 


gurry and Cootahpoore, ſo that the whole diſtri& along, | | 
ceſſarily deſtroys the moral feelings; and lac | 
inevitable conſequences, that, however diſtingu 


the coaſt from Billipatam river to Cape Comorin was 
now in poſſeſſion of the Britiſh and their allies. 

On the zth of January 1791, the army under ge- 
neral Meadows left Trichinopoly, and proceeded to the 
right towards Madras, where earl Cornwallis had ar- 
rived on the. 13th of December. On the 12th of Ja- 
nuary the right wing of the grand army reached Vel- 
lout, about eighteen miles from Madras, and on the 
2gth of the King month earl Cornwallis joined the 
grand army there, which early in February proceeded 
in two columns towards Vellore. ' 

It was ſuppoſed, from the direction of the march, 
that his lord{hip meant to enter the Myſore territory 
by the Baramaul valley; and ſo completely was Tippoo 
deceived by this feint, that his whole attention was di- 
reed to the paſſes in that quarter. The real object, 


however, of the Britiſh general was, the paſs of Mug- 
lee; and fo judiciouſly had he taken his meaſures, that 
no interruption was given to the army till they had pro- 
ceeded three days march to the weſtward beyond the 
It was the 22d of February before the laſt of 


3 


paſs. 


— 


24 


— 


ſoon rallied, and compelled the colonel to ren 


ſtormed and taken with little loſs on the fett 


garriſon. 


| 7th of April, when they were joined by wr 


ö 


tentions of proceeding to SeringapataTs 


the public ſtores, and the b 

got ſafe over the paſs. The face my 
of halt. "The order of battle was then ill 
the bullocks and elephants muſtered; 9 W 
27,000 were found fit for, fervice, and, of the 
eighty accompanied the army, 

On the 24th of February, lord Cornwall g. 
for Bangalore. After three days march, be | 
of the enemy's horſe were diſcovered, which 4 
as the army advanced; and before the Britiſh » 
within eighteen miles of Bangalore, they bum 
adjacent. villages, and deſtroyed the forage, Wh 
vanced within ten miles of the fortreſs, Tippoo 
appeared in excellent order, and, taking paſch 
the heights, cannonaded the Britiſh rear, whi 
cavalry made an unſucceſsful attempt on the l 

On the 5th of March, the Britiſh generalency 
before Bangalore. In the afternqon colonel 
with the cavalry, being diſpatched to reconnoit, 
tempted to attack T ippoo's rear, which at fit 
to give way; but the enemy being ftrongly rü 


the following day the pettah or town was ſlonnal 
taken, with the loſs of 100 mer; it was found 
tain a good ſupply of grain, forage, and fuel, 

Three batteries were opened on the fort bythe 
but they were too diſtant to effect a breach; on de 
therefore, a new battery of nine guns was oped 
550 yards from the works: On the 17th, a 
on the 21ſt, Tippoo drew out his army, but W 
effect. A breach of ſome extent was about th 
effected, and on the evening of the 21lt, the tort 


Britiſh, but with a dreadful carnage of the ut 
Not leſs. than 1000 were maſſacred wil 
bayonet, and goo, moſtly wounded, were tate. 

Such is war in its very nature and ſpirit, that 


humanity the commander may be, he general 
himſelf, on ſuch occaſions, unable to reitrain dl 
temperance and cruelty of his ſoldiers. Ii F 
pher, in future and in better times, wi 
melancholy details with a ſigh, and will ak, 
authority men embark from 2 hy oi 
expreſs purpoſe of imbruing their hands 
of their offenceleſs fellow creatures, g of 
After remaining at Bangalore til the 200 4 
the army proceeded to the N. N. E. bh 3 
Balabaram. Nothing of importance oc 10 


Nizam's troops, in number from 14 00 
in a very bad and irregular ſtate. im bm 
Oldham joined the army, bringing bY 1 rel 
come ſupply of ſtores and roviſions, 0 | 
ment of about 700 Europeans, 


and 0 
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troops. On the 2th earl Cornwallis ow 
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M before the army could be ſufficiently 
F ir ſo conſiderable an enterprize, ſince the 
nendrd with every . inconvenience that 


4 satte 
th heavy roads, and al- 


Cult from a hilly country, 


Intinual rain. 1 
army arrived on the 13th at Arakeery, whence 


Ha view of their great object the capital of 
then only about nine miles diſtant. At the ſame 
Er obſerved a large body of troops croſſing 
de illand of Seringapatam to the north ſide of 
Cavecy, and taking a poſition in the front of 
lich, at the diſtance of about ſix miles. Theſe 
however, were then conlidered only as a large 
dent, and not as the main body of Tippoo 8 
ws they really were, a part of them being ob- 
by the projecting baſe of a bill, which inter- 
between the two camps. Lippoo had only ar- 
this capital four days before the appearance of 
ernwallis at Arakeery. As his lordſhip had re- 
cerlain intelligence that general. Abercrombie 
ended the Ghauts onthe Malabar fide, the firſt 
Twas, to form a junction, if poſtible, with that 
| The whole of the x.4th, therefore, was em— 
in endeavours to make a bad ford, which there 
5ols- the Cavery, fit for the tranſporting of ar- 
but the depth of the river, and its uneven and 
bed, obliged them to deſiſt from the deſign, 
count of the difficulty of approaching the cne- 
Imp on the {ide of Arakcery, the. Britiſh com- 
determined to march round the ridge of moun- 
h the right, to endeavour to ſurpriſe the Sultan 
amp. At eleven o'clock on the night of the 
me whole ariny was under arms; but the night 
molt unfavourable for the purpoſe. The rain 
e darkneſs, added to ſome miſconception of or- 
roduced the moſt deplorable confuſion and de- 
a when the day broke, inſtead of being near 
ject of their deſtination, they had only moved a 
les, and the rear of the linc had but Juſt palled 
n piquets to the right. 
un-rile, moving round the edge of the hills, the 
line was ſeen from a riſing ground in the ſame 
polition they had occupied the day before. Very 
dun, interſected by a deep ravine, ran along 
ont, but a high ground beyond the ravine ſeemed 
1 ok attacking their left flank 
& 5 #4 e 1 European brigade moved on 
infant any at the ſame time a body ol 
= 99 moved from the left, and ſoon af- 
3 EY troops and artillery advanœd from 
che of . 3 occupy the height, which was 
ap ie Britiſh, | | 
| Uperiority of their cattle, this detach- 


command 3 | , k 
N but the Br 
mem fre . 
| 101 Ma ane | . 
Ealhouph. 0 occupying another ſtrong ridge, 
Pine er than the firſt, was yet of mate- 
Knee. . L E *a 
ne army was tormed in two divi- 


itiſh were fortunate enough to 
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ſions. The right, commanded by colonel Maxwell, 
marched to attack the height which had been pre-occu- 
pied by Cummer-ud-Deen, in the manner already re- 
lated, The left was under the command of general 
Meadows, and the cavalry was placed out of gunſhot, 
to be in readineſs to embrace any advantage that might 
be preſented. 

Colonel Maxwell began the action by ſtorming the 
height; in which having been eminently ſucceſsful, the 
left diviſion advanced to the attack of the eneniy's 
main body, and it ſoon became general along the 
whole front. The ſucceſs of colonel Maxwell proved 
fatal to Lippoo; for after leaving a ſufficient force to 
occupy the height, that officer advanced rapidly to gain 
the Carigal height, cloſe. to the enemy's left flank, 
while the cavalry under colonel Floyd moved at the 
ſame time to attack their right. The conſequence 
was, that Tippoo was obliged to give way, though his 


retreat was gradual and maſterly. One gun only was 


taken on the ſield, and three others on the height, by 


colonel Maxwell, The enemy were purſued till the 
fire from the ifland batteries obliged the aſſailants to 
deſiſt, and the following day lord Cornwallis encampcd 
dartly on the field of battle, and juit out of the reach 
of the iſland batteries. Ihe lols on the part of the 
Britiſh in this action was inconſiderable. 

It is well known that lord Cornwallis was unable to 
take the advantage of this ſucceſs, and the principal 
cauſes of his miſcarriage may be reduced to two—the 
ſwelling of the river, and the weakneſs of the draft 
cattle, which prevented a junction with general Aber- 
crombie, together with the want of proviſions to ſup- 

ort them during a protracted ſiege. After diſpatching 

orders, therefore, .to general Abercrombie (who had 
obtained poſſeſſion of Periapatam) to return down the 
paſs with all expedition, on the 26th of May, lord 
Cornwallis moved from his encampment near Seringa- 
atam on his return' to Bangalore, having previoully 
deſtroyed his battering train, and removed every in- 
cumbrance. 

On the 28th he was joined by the Mahrattas to the 
number of go, ooo, whole movements had been doubt- 
leſs accelerated by the news of Tippoo's defeat. As 
they brought with them, however, a ſupply of pro- 
viſions, the difficulty of obtaining ſubſiſtence was tor 
the preſent removed, and the combined armies moved 
lowly to the place of their deſtination. In their route 


they made themſelves maſters of ſeveral petty fortreſſes; 


and on the 18th of July Ouſoor ſubmitted to the Bri- 
tiſh arms, and. by reducing the forts in its neighbour- 
hood, the Odeadurgum and Ryacota paſſes were opened, 
through which it was his lordſhip's intention to obtain 
ſupplies in the enſuing campaign. 

On the goth of July, the combined forces encamped 
within ſix miles of Bangalore. General Abercrom- 
bie, after having alſo ſacrificed his battering main, was 
compelled to lead back a ſick and diſpirited army over 
the almoſt inacceſſible mountains which he had fo lately 
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paſſed, with perhaps more difficulty, but with more 
ardent and inſpiriting expectations. While the Britiſh 
forces lay encamped near Seringapatam, a preſent of 
fruit had been ſent from Tippoo to lord Cornwallis, 
and ſome overtures were made for the obtaining of a 
ſeparate peace. The preſent was, however, returned 
with but little courteſy on the part of the Britiſh gene- 
Tal, and the Sultan, it is ſaid, was aſſured that no 
peace could be acceptable which was not to include 
the allies. Notwithſtanding this diſappointment, ſo 
ſolicitous was the monarch for obtaining peace, that 
lord Cornwallis had ſcarcely reached Bangalore than a 
vakeel was diſpatched by Tippoo with full powers to 
treat. | 

From what cauſe the Sultan's miſſion was unſucceſs- 
ful, we are not fully informed, but it was generally 
reported, that the forms of his reception, with which 
lord Cornwallis did not chuſe to comply, and on which, 
he ſaid, he was authorized to inſiſt, put an end to the 
negotiation. It is to be lamented, that any inſtances 
ſtould occur in the preſent age icgive colour to the ſar- 
caltic obſervation of the democratic writers, that, in 
the eyes of princes and great men, the lives of their 
tellow creatures are frequently of leſs importance than 
the obſervation of ſome trivial etiquette, or ſome ridi- 
culous and unmeaning ceremony. 

Lord Cornwallis was not inactive during the win- 
ter months, but, on the contrary, omitted nothing 
which might contribute to the ſucceſs of the enſuing 
campaign. The firſt object that engaged his attention, 
was to regulate the contract for bullocks in ſuch a 
manner as to enſure a proper and adequate ſupply of 
cattle for every purpoſe during the continuance of the 
War; the next was, the reduction of the hill forts to the 
North Eaſt of Bangalore, which were fo ſituated be- 
tv/cen that fortreſs and Gumunconda, as to interrupt 
the communication with the Nizam's army, and the 
jupplics which might be collected in that quarter. The 
ſmaller forts ſurrendered upon ſummons, but Nundy- 
droog, the capital of a large diſtrict, and built upon 
the ſummit of a mountain, 1700 feet in height, three- 
fourths of which were abſolutely inacceſfible, was ena- 
bled to ſtand a conſiderable ſiege. 

From the 22d of September to the 18th of October, 
the brave garriſon reſiſted with heroic firmneſs. On 
that day, the breaches being rendered practicable, lord 
Cornwallis, with a view to intimidate the garriſon, 
encamped within four miles of the fort; and it was 


determined to make the aſſault at midnight, in hopes of 


taking the garriſon by ſurpriſe. The vigilance of the 
enemy, however, foon diſcovered the atllailants, but 
their tire was not ſufficiently well directed, to prevent 
the Britith ſoldicry from mounting the breach. The 
carnage which mult have enfued was prevented partly 
by a number of the garriſon eſcaping by ladders over a 
10 ¹¹ part of the wall, but chieitly by the laudabſe ex- 
tions of captain Roubertfon, who commanded the 
{torming party, aud who, with a humanity which re- 


garriſon in the upper fort, alarmed perhaps a 


flets the utmoſt honour on his ch 

ment he _ the fort, direQed hit 
to preſerving order, and prevent 
blodd. ; Prebenuns the 

Colonel Maxwell was ſent in the la 

tober with a detachment towards the a 
chiefly to diſperſe the plundering Parties iy 
cepted the proviſions. On the gift, colon 
took a ſmall mud fort, called Penagra by f 
we muſt regret that the ſame humanity x; : 
ciſed here as at Nundydroog; for out of a6 
300, not leſs than 150 were put to the ſq 
Kiſtnaghery the colonel met with a more ft 
ſiſtance. The lower fort, including the perl 
urb, was gained without much difficulty; 


of Penagra, defended it with a degree of her * 
dering on deſpair. Immenſe rocks and tk M 
ſtones were hurled down into the road; th F 
ladders were broken to pieces, and, afterty ond 
vigorous aſſault, colonel Maxwell at lengh{ be 
neceſſary to deſiſt from the attempt. . 
In the mean time the Sultan was not wanti br A 
part in exertion and activity during this re | pri 
the more important buſineſs of the war, tach 
September a detachment was ſent by him t Pera 
to Coimbettore, which was moſt gallantlydl ellick 
lieutenant Chalmers, and the allailants wer bs fro, 
and forced to raiſe the ſiege. Not difcourge of 0 
diſgrace, Tippoo loſt no time in diſpatching kth of 
in command, Cummer-ud-Deen Cawn, to Em 
place, where, for a while, he experienced try 
vigorous reſiſtance which had formerly fared not ir 
treſs. A detachment, however, under major Nec 
which was ſent by lord Cornwallis forthe and 
Coimbettore, having been defeated by the Cn le diſt 
tenant Chalmers was under the neceflity of lf dnable 
on the 2d of November, and the gain dmeth 
out with the honours of war, and were allot ted 
main on their parole during the continua  aftec 
lities. „es 
About eighteen miles to the weſt of Bug ns of 
the fortreſs of Savendroog; it is ſituated 0 Y, 01 
mit of a vaſt mountain or rock, which sf ling p 
riſe above half a mile in perpendicular beg aliccl, 
table or baſe of eight or ten miles in „ mich 
This immenſe mountain has a ſunbel zn, of 
being divided at its ſummit by a cha wy Walls 
rates it into two hills, which having * / E ther 
liar defences, form two citadels, cafe be 8. 
the lower WE lituat 


maintained, independent ol w_ 
whole mountain is ſurroundec, of 
every fide; and in every part WRC | 


acceſſible, croſs walls and barriers are 
ble and ſtupebe 


g by 
de rec 
ed to 
Fed at 


rive the whole an impregna NY 
5 Fs ” . ; 8 obiect 0 E 1 } and 
ance, This fortreſs was an obe ls Kall! 
hans to the ambition of lord Cornwa _” 
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th 
di of the north ſide of the rock, the 


r which the chief engineer conſidered as the 
et. On the 17th he opened two batteries on the 
one at the diſtance of 1000, and the other of 
jards; but the wall being built of large ſtones, 
der tier of which was rivetted to the rock by 
lamps, but little impreſſion was made. On the 
therefore, a battery was opened within 250 
of the wall, which in the courſe of two days ef- 


at eleven o'clock, the aſfault was made, and in 
han an hour the ſurpriſing exertions of the Britiſh 
made them maſters of a fortreſs, which had 
to been conſidered as impregnable. On the 24th 
ecember, Outredrog, another fortreſs, about twelve 
> from the former, was alſo taken by ſtorm. 

bout the ſame period ſeveral forts of lefs note were 
ted by different detachments of the combined ar- 
and Gumuncondah was blocked up by Hafez 
one of the Nizam's beſt generals. The place, 
ſever, was relieved on the 21ſt of December by 
er Saib, the eldeſt ſon of Tippoo Sultan, who 
e priſoners Hafez Jee and a conſiderable part of 
letachment. 

eneral Abercrombie returned early in November 
elicherry from Bombay, and immediately received 
$ from the governor- general to purſue the ſame 
of operations as in the preceding campaign. On 
pin of December, therefore, the general proceeded 
s march through the Ghauts towards the Myſore 
ry, The Mahratta force under Purſeram Bhow 
not inactive in the mean time, but was ſucceſsful 
e reduction of ſeveral forts ſituated on the rivers 
| and Budra, which opened to their occupation a 
ge dilttict, and were the means of affording very 
dnable ſupplies, | 

metiung of more importance was now to- be 
ed from the combined force, which at this 
acted in the territory of Myſore, and when the 
vr 3 3 was to be attempted, as the 
— 1 ing e ee the force of the 
wal Ebay, 2 e to ſuch terms as might enſure 
A100 1 en me ft of February 34-84, 
hich AO feen their march, in the courſe 
they Bails ae 5 occurred, and on the 
walls of which 7, ight of Seringapatam, under 
r d 2 1ppoo was ſtrongly poſted to re- 


he Sultan? 
se OUan's front line = f * 
vated on «1 „or fortified camp, which 


PS bound hed 
C redoubts, 
be | , 


0 was defended by heavy cannon 
and by his field train and army ſta— 


5 = : 
| advantage. Jo the front there ap- 


ted at bi 
va, 10 1 5 | . ; 
and which © Pieces of cannon, and in the fort 
el e dich formed his fec d 11 here A 
Y encanineq "mes Wat number, The confederate 
bed at the diſtance of. about ſix miles f 
CC OL. about x mile from 


of December the colonel encamped | 


| a practicable breach. On the morning of the. 


— 


hedge than the centre column. 


e north ſide of the Cavery, behind a. 


the Sultan. Their camp was ſeparated in two diviſions 
by a ſmall ſtream, called the Lockarry river, which 
runs into the Cavery. The Britiſh army formed the 
front line; the reſerve was ſtationed about a mile in the 
rear, where the Mahratta and Nizam's armies were 
alſo poſted, but at a ſtill further diſtance. But the Bri- 
tiſh commander did not ſuffer his troops to enjoy a 
long repoſe in this ſtation ; for, 

On the 6th of February, general orders were iſſued, 
directing an attack upon the enemy's camp and lines 
that evening at ſeven o'clock. The right diviſion,. 
conſiſting of 3300 infantry, was commanded by gene- 
ral Meadows; the centre, conſiſting of 9700, by lord 
Cornwallis in perſon; and the left, Which only. 
amounted to 1700 men, by Hheutenant-colonel Max- 
well. At eight o'clock. the whole body. was under 
arms; the evening was calm and ſerene, and the troops 
moved. on by the light of the moon, in determined 
filence, While the columns were on their march, the 
camp left under the command of colonel! Duff. was 
ſtruck, and the baggage packed; and this was the firſt 
notice communicated to the allies of. the intended at- 
tack. 

Their conſternation is ſcarcely to be imagined, when 
they found that lord Cornwallis had proceeded on this 
deſperate enterprize with a part of his intantry only, 
and unſupported by artillery; and Tippoo hunſelf, it 
appears, had no apprehenſion of ſo early a vilit, eſpe- 
cially. as neither Purſeram Bhow nor general Aber- 
crombie had yet joined. However, between the hours 
of ten and eleven at night, the centre column, within 
a mile of the bound hedge, touched upon the enemy's 
grand guard, or body of cavalry, who were coming 
with rockets, &c. to diſturb the Britiſh camp. The 
cavalry galloped off to the lines, and leſt the rocket- 
boys to haraſs the column, and.cndeavour to impede 
its march. 

Perceiving themſelves thus completely difcovered, 
the column advanced with uncommon rapidity, and 
entered the lines in leſs than a quarter of an hour after 
the intelligence could have reached the enemy. The 
right column met with more impediments, and being 
led to a more diſtant point than was intended by lord 
Cornwallis, was conliderably later in reaching the 
It entered, however, 
about eleven, and the battle became general through- 
out the enemy's lines, 

The right diviſion, owing to 1ts late arrival, and to 
its having attacked a redoubt which the commander in 
chief had intended to be paſſed by, gave time to the 
enemy to form, and ſuffered ſeverely from grape and 
muſket ſhot during a arp conteft, which laſted almoſt 
till day-break. Lhe enemy at length completely gave 
way before the perſevering valour of the Britiſh troops; 
and at day-break general Meadows found himſelf com- 
plete maſter of the field; but being entirely ignorant of 
the operations of the other columns, was unable to 
proceed. The main object of the centre column was, 
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to gain poſſeſſion of the iſland, into which. it was their 
intention to paſs along with the fugitives. 
tering the lines, the front diviſion of this column ſoon 
di{perſed the enemy, and paſling the Sultan's tent, 
n hich was haltily abandoned, preſſed forward to the 
Liver in two diviſtons. 

The firlt party, commanded by captain Monſon, 
crofled the ford under the walls of the fort without op- 
potion, They proceeded inſtantly to the eaſt gate of 
the city, but found it ſhut, and the bridge. drawn 
up; they therefore proceeded through the iſland to 
an extenſive bazar, or market-place, where they made 
a conſiderable {laughter of the enemy. This party 
was almoſt immediately followed by the other. di- 
viſion under colonel Knox, which, however, inſtead 
of directing its courſe to the city, - proceeded to 
the rajah's garden, and thence to take poſſeſſion of the 
ſ1burb Shaher Ganjam, the gates of which they forced 
open, and foon drove the enemy from all their batteries 
in that quarter. Another party under captain Hunter 
crolied the river, and ſtationed themſelves in the ra- 
zah's garden; but as ſoon as their poſition was diſco- 
vered, they were attacked by ſuperior numbers of the 
enemy, fo that captain Hunter was obliged precipi— 
tately to repals the river, and join lord Cornwallis, 
where his preſence afterwards materially contributed 
to his lordihip's ſafety. The centre divition of this 
column advanced to the Sultan's redoubt, which they 
tound abandoned, and afterwards co-operated with 
colonel Maxwell in the defeat of Tippoo's right wing. 

Lord Cornwallis with the reſerve remained cloſe by 
that part of the bound hedge where the column had 
firſt entered; and here, two hours before day-break, 
he was joined by captain Hunter's party, who had*but 
juſt time to change their cartridges, which. were wet 
with croſſing the river, before the whole party. was at- 
tacked by a ſtrong body of troops, part of Pippoo's 
centre and Teft, who, now recovered from their panic, 
rallied with redoubled reſolution. The conflict was 
ſupported with inflexible courage on both ſides, and 
it was near day-light before the enemy was finally re- 
pulſed. Lord Cornwallis then, apprehenſive of being 
ſurrounded, repaired to the pagoda hill, where he was 
met by general Meadows, who was in motion to ſup- 
port his lord{hip. 

The left diviſion under colonel Maxwell was intended 
to attack the Carighaut hill on the right of Tippoo's 
fortified camp, and thence to force their way into the 
land by the molt practicable means. The hill, though 
ftrong both by nature and art, was gained by colonel 
Maxwell witnont much reſiſtance. The column af- 
terwards marched down towards the river, though 
mug galled by 2 party who had ſheltered themſelves 
behind a bank, and by the firing from the right of 
iippug's line from behind the bound hedge. They 
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ed tue ſord with much cifficulty, and ſoon joined 


70 
he victerious parties, who had obfained poſſeſſion of 
ꝛhe Latten extremity of the ifland, The battle was 
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continued in different parts during 
The moſt deſperate conflict was at 
which, was defended by a ſmall b 
major Kelly, againſt have vigorous ata 
by a heavy cannonading from the torts, Y 
The troops of the enemy having Quitted eq 
on the north ſide of the river, the camp i, 
on. the ſucceeding days as near to the bound 
the guns of the ſort would permit, and 2 chi q 
connecting along the northern and eaſtern „ 
fort, were formed, ſo as ſtrongly to inveſt th 
of Myſore on its two principal fides, Thy, 
by the invaders in every quarter, | 
ful gardens in the poſſeſſion of 
whole power reduced within the 


his palace and! 
the enemy,a 
narrow limit 
| poſſeſſion of which was eycy vnd 
the hitherto unſubdued ſpirit of the Sullan ſa 
have given way with his tottering fortunes: ad 
almoſt upon any terms, appeared a deſirable au 

As a preliminary ſtep towards an accomny 


Naſh, who had been captured at Coimbemm 
the evening of the 8th of February theſe g 
were introduced into the Sultan's preſence 
found him in a ſmall tent on the ſouth gart 
fort, very plainly dreſſed, and with few ates 
After acquainting them with their releaſe, k 
Mr. Chalmers, it on going to the camp, he wal 
to fee lord Cornwallis; and on being anſyered} 
affirmative, he requeſted that he would take c 
a letter to his lordſhip on the ſubject of prac 
affirmed ſolemnly that it never had been his wilt 
tention to break with the Engliſh; that fm 
commencement of hoſtilities he had been exit 
anxious for the reſtoration of peace. He eint 
wiſh that Mr. Chalmers would return wiih h 
ſwer, and concluded, by preſenting him ml 
ſhawls and goo rupees. Lieutenant Chang 
Naih had been remarkably well treated while 
by TI ippoo. 3 
FF the Sultan was thus anyil 

deavouring to reſtore tranquillity to his exhauſt 
try, his mind was ſtill fertile in the expedle 
itratagems of war. By one maſter-{troke : | 
that of capturing the commander in chiel, ö 
15 ; d more ol 

to effect his purpoſe in a ſhorter an wy 
mode than by the flow and precarious mel / 
gotiation. On the 8th and gth of „* 
arties of his cavalry were obſerved to cid * 

at the ford near Arakeery (the a 
Cornwallis had occupied 1n the preceding ul 
and on the morning of the 10ti ee 
of them got round the left wing "oft 
entered between the Britiſh camp apd e {a 
zam. The allies, not ſuſpecting ne 
be enemies, ſuffered them to pals ont ib 
their alking ſome of the camp-foltor: ind 
ſaib, or commander, thefe perioÞs, luke * 
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zen only wiſhed t 


inted to his tent. The horſemen then 
4 ſabres, and galloped to the tent, but being 


uch perceived by a party of wer ppt ap ay 
„ who were encamped in the rear of the artil- 
rk, and WO } | 
the enemy with undaunted firmneſs, they were 
hiſperſed, and the attempt proved abortive. 
Bombay army under general Abercrombie, af- 
atiguing march, and after having been in ſome 
haralled by detached parties of the enemy du- 
eir progrels, joined lord Cornwallis on the 16th 
bruary, and afforded a reinforcement of about 
Europeans and 4,000 native troops fit for duty. 
ations therefore were vigorouſly made on the 18th 
e attack of the fort, not on the 1iland fide, 
was deemed the ſtrongeſt, but on the quarter 
the north, which appeared to lord Cornwallis 
IRilable; and trenches were immediately ordered 
opened, and batteries to be conſtructed with all 
tion on that ſide. As it was proper, however, 
y of the attention of the enemy as much as 
from theſe operations, on the 19th a diverſion 
dered to be made from the iſland, and an aſſault 
ojected on the enemy's cavalry, which was en- 
d on the ſouth {ide of the river. Major Dal- 
and captain Robertſon, with the 7 iſt regiment 
de 13th battalion of Bengal ſeapoys, were ſent 
his enterpriſe, Captain Robertſon with à party 
| the camp undiſcovered, and with the bayonet 
upwards of 100 troopers, and double that num- 
horſes, and retired without moleſtation, and 
t the loſs of a man. 
e mean time, a much more important operation 
A on during the night of the 19th, a parallel 
doudt having been completed within a ſmall 
e of the walls of the fort, from which it was 
parated by the river. Day-light revealed to the 
theſe formidable arrangements,. and he loſt no 
endeavouring to defeat their effect. He opened 
gun he could bring to bear on the parallel, and 
tional parties of infantry to haraſs the troops, 
kerrupt the work. Finding theſe exertions to be 
* er next endeavoured to deprive the camp 
pp of water, byaltering the courſe, and eva- 
a large canal, from which it had been hitherto 
. 5 this injurious operation, 
Warts 2: the as actached under the command of 
Pes „ to repair the embank- 
bed as they 5 755 Bed ine enemy from their ſta- 
une 8 cen able to deſtroy much of 
Neunter reſtored damage was preſently repaired, 
rock to its accuſtomed channel. 


open! . 
by 2g the trenches, and a heavy diſcharge 


1 the h 


Jatteriegs» ; | 
: Res; in the mean time, the Bombay 
"> HVET, in order to inveſt the weltern 


OC 


o communicate ſome intelli- 
o colonel Duff, the commanding officer of 


ho formed with ſingular alacrity, and 
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grand operat! 
| Pcration of the ſiege commenced on the 


ſide of the capital. Some little reſiſtance was made to 
general Abercrotfibie's eſtabliſhing himfelf on that ſide 
of the river; but towards evening the party which op- 
poſed him was diſperſed. General Abercrombie's 
force on the ſouth fide of the river conſiſted of three 
regiments of Europeans and fix battalions of ſeapoys. 
His camp, ſtrongly ſituated on the heights, was pitched 
juſt beyond the gun-ſhot of the fort. In conſequence 
of the application through lieutenant Chalmers, lord 
Cornwallis agreed to receive vakeels or eavoys to treat 
of peace. 

On the 15th, 16th, 19th, and 21ſt, fir John Ken- 
naway, and Mr, Cherry, aſſiſted by vakeels from the 
Nizam's ſon, and Hurry Punt, the Mahratta chief, 
met the agents of the Sultan, but apparently little pro- 
greſs was made in the negotiation, ſo that the ſiege 
ſtill continued without intermiſſion; and on the 22d, 

eneral Abercrombie, conceiving it neceſſary to take 
poſſeſſion of an evacuated redoubt and a grove, ſituated 
between his camp and the fort, the poſſeſſion was 
warmly diſputed by a detachment, chiefly conſiſting of 
diſmounted cavalry; and though the Britiſh were in the 
end victorious, it was not till after the loſs of 104 
men killed and wounded. | 

On the 22d and 23d of February, during the nights, 
new works were erccted, and two breaching batteries, 
one of twenty, and the other of twelve guns, would have 
been ready to open on the 1it of March. The Mah- 
ratta army, commanded by Purſeram Bhow, and con- 
fiſting of 20,000 horſe, a body of ſeveral thouſand 
infantry, and go pieces of cannon, was expected daily 
to join, as well as major Cuppage from the Coimbet- 
tore country, with 400 Europeans, and three batta- 
lions of Geapoys. In the mean time, Tippoo had been 
compelled to ſend off all his cavalry, as well as his 
workmen and camp-followers, to Myſore. The Bri- 
tiſh army was well ſupplied with every neceſſary, and 
that of the Sultan in want of every thing. 

The monarch of Myſore was compelled, in this 
hopeleſs ſituation, to accept of whatever terms were 
offered by the Britiſh commander. Lord Cornwallis 
in this inſtance is ſuppoſed to have been actuated by 
motives of policy rather than by any doubt of ſucceſs, 
in capitulating with Tippoo. The belt informed per- 
ſons on the politics of India have been averſe to the 
annihilation of the Myſorean power; and it is gene- 


{tance of the treaty was 

„% J. That Tippoo was to cede one half of his 
dominions to the allied powers, | 

« JI. That he was to pay three crores and thirty 
lacks of rupees. 

« III. That all priſoners were to be reſtored. | 

„% IV. That two of the Sultan's three eldeſt ſons 
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were to become hoſtages for the due performance of 


the treaty.” 

The two princes, each mounted on an elephant, 
richly capariſoned, proceeded, on the 26th, from the 
fort to lord Cornwallis's camp, where they were re- 
ceived by his lordſhip with his ſtaff. The eldeſt, Abdul 
Kalick, was about ten; the youngeſt, Mooza-ud- Deen, 
about eight years of age. The princes were dreſſed in 
long white muſlin gowns, with red turbans richly 
adorned with pearls. Educated from infancy with the 
utmoſt care, the ſpectators were aſtoniſhed to behold 
in theſe children all the reſerve, the politeneſs, and at- 
tention of | maturer years. The Kindneſs with which 
they were received by the Britiſh commander appeared 
to afford them viſible ſatisfaction. Some preſents were 
exchanged on both ſides; and the fcene is defcribed by 
an eye-witneſs (major Dirom) as highly intereſting. 

The definitive treaty was not finally adjuſted tii] the 
19th of March. The allies were probably exorbitant 
in their demands, and Tippoo and his courtiers appear 
to have exerted their utmoſt abilities, in artfully en- 
deavouring to gain time, and to mitigate the terms of 
ſubmiſſion. Tippoo, however, at length gave a re- 
luctant conſent, as it is ſaid, to the terms preſcribed by 
lord Cornwallis, and the definitive treaty was delivered 
by the young princes, with great ſolemnity, into the 
hands of his lordſhip and the allies. 

Thus happily terminated a war, the good policy of 
which was greatly queſtioned by ſome of the moſt 
competent judges of Indian politics, and the conduct 
of which, from a variety of unfortunate circumſtances, 
diſappointed,. for a conſiderable time, the ſanguine 
hopes of its warm ſupporters. It would, however, 
be unjuſt to with-hold our approbation from bord Corn- 
wallis in every thing that reſpects the conduct of the 
concluding campaign. Nothing that ſound judgment 
could deviſe, or activity effect, appears to have been 
omitted. We have reaſon to believe, alfo, that the 
humanity and goodneſs of his Jord{hip were conſpicu— 
ous during the whole of the enterprize;. and his mode- 
ration and ſound policy in the concluding ſcenes cannot 


be too highly extolled; 


— 

Having, in the foregoing hiſtorical deſcription of the 
Fa't-India-Company, thewn the peculiar benefits de- 
rived to Great-Britain and Ireland from their valuable 
trade and merchandiſe, we thall proceed to mention 
another great advantage to the commerce of England, 
namely, the Bank, which was inſtituted in the reign 
of king William III. under the ſanction of parlia- 
ment. It is founded on a transferrable fund, and deals 
by paper circulations on the credit of a large capital. 
The notes of this company are of the ſame value as 
the current coin of the kingdom, into which they may 
be changed whenever the poſſeſſor thinks proper. Here 
individuals may depolit their money in ſafety, receiving 
notes in exchange, winch bear no intereſt it is true, 


but are much more convenient than ha 
in ſpecie, being more portable, and c Res 
eaſier mode of conveyance. A bank ki 1 
ſderable value can be ſent to any pm b. 
to prevent the ill effects of robberies they | 
cut in two, part being ſent at one time al 
another, which parts, when ſeparated 10 A 
but on being joined again are ag perled as 
order to put a more effectual {top to the gef 
who rob the mails, or by any other illici meth 
come poſſeſſed of their notes, the Bank iſſuez 
ol bills, called Bank-Poſt-Bills, which an 
able to the order of the perſon who ker 
a certain number of days after ſight, which q 
opportunity to ſtop bills at the Bank if they hg 
loſt, and prevents, their being ſo eafily negoi 
ſtrangers as a common Bank-Note, Ange 
benetit attending Bank-Notes is, that if they + 
ſtroyed by time, or any other accident, the Bank 
on oath made of ſuch accident, and ſccuriy 
given, pay the money to the perſon who wh 
telfion of them at the time ſuch accident haet 
There are three particulars wherein Bank-Na 
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beſog, 
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fer from all kinds of ſtock. 1. They are a of 
the ſame value. 2. They are paid off without to t 
transferred; and, g. They bear no intereſt, ( to t] 
other hand, ſtocks are a ſhare in a companys d an 
bought without any condition of having the pri ant 
returned. | ry ir 
Thirteen, or more directors compoſe a courtl Ile fro 
naging the affairs of this company, which av WS, or 
the regulation of a governor, deputy-governdſ [ed ti 
twenty-four directors, who are annually ele e de 
general court, in the ſame manner as the Ll divid 
Company. ; | al fe 
The SouTHn-Sta-Company had its ongl ed {; 
the following circumſtances:—During the lag Was 
with France, in the reign of Queen Ante, te b of 
ment of the ſeamen in the royal navy being I p25 
and they receiving tickets inſtead of money, n > (cer 
quently obliged, by their neceſſities, to ſell ties 2 
* | 


ets to avaricious men at a- diſcount of 40l. 10g 
cent. By theſe and other means, the (eos, 
nation unprovided for by parliament, —Y 
9,471,321]. fell into the hands of 10 
W hereupon Mr. Harley, afterwards eat a ; 
propoſed a ſcheme to allow the proprietors 0 
debts and deficiencies 61, per cent. pet up 
incorporate them, in order to their Carrie wn 
to the South-Sea, and they were according, l 
rated under the title of“ The Govern e 
of Merchants of Great-Britain trading 
Seas, and other parts of America, and a ti 
the Fiſhery,” &c. But the deſign of cre 
pany was never carried into execution, 1 
ever undertaken by them, except te“ lun 
fuance of the treaty of Utrecht, for 
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Ws a convention between the courts of Great- 
pain, 


N nd Spain in 1749, ſoon after the treaty of Alx-la- 
g dome other ſums were lent to the govern- 
. jon of queen Anne, at ſix per cent; 
in the reg q g hol 
ke third of George I. the intereſt of the whole 
duced to five per cent. and they advanced 
loool. more to the government at the ſame in- 
This company, by the ſtatute 6 George I. 
impowered to redeem all or any of the redeem- 
national debts; in conſideration of Which, the 
ay had liberty to augment their capital, accotd- 
) the ſums they ſhould diſcharge; beſides other 
s they were by the ſame ſtatute inveited with - 
© the laſt-mentioned ſtatute was executed the fata! 
eexecuted in the year 1720. 
e company had at firſt ſet out with good ſucceſs ; 
be value of their ſtock, for the firſt five years, had 
faſter than that of any other company; and his 
„ after purchaſing 10,000] ſtock, had con- 
hded to be their governor. Things were thus 
Ed, when, taking advantage of the above ſtatute, 
outh-Sca bubble was projected: the pretended 
of which was, to raiſe a fund for carrying on a 
to the South-Sea, and purchaſing annuities, &c. 
to the other companies: propoſals were then 
d and diſtributed, ſhewing the advantages of the 
and inviting perſons into it. The ſum neceſſary 
prrying it on, together with the profits that were 
le from it, were divided into a certain number of 
vor ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed by perſons 
kd to adventure therein; and the better to carry 
e deception, the directors engaged to make very 
Wvidends ; and actually declared, that every 100l. 
al flock would yield 30l. per annum ; which oc- 
ed ſo great a riſe of their ſtock, that a ſhare of 
was fold for upwards of 8ool. This was in the 
b of July; but before the end of September it 
0 150l. by which multitudes were ruined, and 
> (cene of diſtreſs occaſioned, as is ſcarcely to be 
ved, „The conſequence of this infamous ſcheme 
po well cnown; moſt of the directors were ſe- 
| fined, to the loſs of nearly all their property; 
. ons; of chem had no hand in the de- 
"= 85 por: a tarthing by it, yet it was inſiſted 
1 a 325 rid oppoſed, and endeavoured to pre- 
eral an 2 23 a 
e : 1 2 reſpecking the capital ſtock and 
ell. ae e e were made by a ſtatute 
Tz. en their Hock amounted to 14,051,103]. 
eis aninties, &c. are now reduced to gl. per 
un eyery general court, each member having in 
1 name 1 | 8 x : O 
. anderight 300l. IN tradin ſtock, h 
It 2000l. 5 . g „has one 
WE four votes To at 3oool. three votes; and 
WM of a governor ks company is under the di- 
entysone directors bi Aut eee, 
Sorernor, ni. Fo ut no perſon 1s qualified 
' uu Majelty excepted, unleſs ſuch 


ng 100, oool. in lieu of all claims 


* Lf 
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governor has, in his own name and right, goool. in the 
trading ſtock : the ſub-governor is to have 400ol. the 
deputy-governor goool, and a director 2000l. in the 
ſame ſtock. 

'T he South-Sea Company ſtill continues to divide four 
per cent. on their preſent capital ſtock ; which they are 


| enabled to do from the profits they make on the ſums 


allowed to them for the management of the annuities 
paid at their office, and from the intereſt of annuities 
which are not claimed by the owners. 

No expedient could have been thought of, which 
would have ſo far contributed to the extenſion of trade, 
as the practice of INSURANCE, by which means every 
merchant can ſecure his cargo from the danger of ſeas 
and enemies. Inſurance is performed in the following 
manner: when a perſon is diſpoſed to inſure the whole 
or any part of his cargo, he employs a broker, who, 
in a printed policy of inſurance, ſpecifies the name of 
the ſhip in which the cargo is embarked, the voyage 
upon which ſhe is bound, the value of the merchan- 
dize, and the conditions of inſurance. This he pre- 
fents to different merchants who are willing to under- 
write, and they ſubſcribe their names for different ſums, 
as they think proper, until the whole value 1s ſub- 
ſcribed, receiving in the mean time the premium, each 
in proportion to the ſum he has underwritten; after 
which, if the ſhip is caſt away, or taken by the enemy, 
ſo that the cargo is loſt, the proprietor has recourſe 
upon the inſurers, who are obliged to indemnity him, 
by paying the reſpective ſums they ſubſcribed. 

Beſides feveral private offices for inſurance, where the 
above policics of private underwriters are duly entered 
and regiſtered, there are two corporations, eliablithed 
tor this purpoſe by act of parliament, by the titles of 
the Royal-Exchange-Aſſurance, and the London-Aſ- 
ſurance. They have each an excluſive privilege againſt 
all other inſuring ſocieties for ſhipping and mer- 
chandizes, but this does not interfere with any man's 
private right of inſuring. 

By a calculation made not many years ago of the 
number of -inhabitants in London, they then amounted 


to 174,000. 


It is ever to be lamented, that, after the conflagration 
in 1666, the city of London was not rebuilt agreeable 
to the magnificent, elegant, and uſeful plan of the great 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren, which, through the infatuation 
of thoſe times, was totally diſregarded, and ſacrificed 
to the mean and ſelfiſh views of private property: 
had that great architect's plan been followed, the me- 


tropolis of this kingdom would inconteſtably have been 


the moſt magnificent and elegant city in the univerſe, 
and of conſequence mult, from the prodigious reſort 
of foreigners of diſtinction and taſte, who would have 


viſited it, have become an inexhauſtible fund of riches 


to this nation. 
— — 


The Coxsriruriox of England may properly be 


ſaid to partake of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy 


tor 
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for firſt, the executive power of the laws being lodged 
in a ſingle perſon, they have all the advantages of 
ſtre>gth and diſpatch that are to be found in abſolute 
monarchy: ſecondly, the king, and the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, was to form an ariſtocracy ; and thirdly, 
the Houſe of Commons being freely choſen by the people 
from among themſelves, make a democracy. Theſe 
three bodies conſtitute the Britiſh parliament, which has 
the ſupreme diſpoſal of every thing; and there can be no 
inconvenience attempted by either of the three branches, 
but will be withſtood by one of the other two, each branch 
being armed with a negative power, ſufficient to repel any 
innovation which it may think inexpedient or dangerous. 
In no other manner whatever could theſe three forms 
of government have been ſo prudently and fo happily 
united, Our excellent conſtitution is fo admirably con- 
trived, that nothing can endanger or hurt it, but the 
dcitroying the equilibrium of power between one branch 
of the legiſlature and the reſt. 

1 he principal duty of the king is to govern his 
people according to law. And accordingly it 1s ex- 
preſsly declared, by the 12th and 19th ſtatutes of Wil- 
liam III. that „ the laws of England are the birth- 
right of the people thereof; and all the kings and 
queens who ſhall aſcend the throne of this realm, 
ought to adminiſter the government of the fame, ac- 
cording to the ſaid laws; and all their officers and 
miniſters ought to ſerve them reſpectively according to 
the ſame: and therefore all the Jaws and ſtatutes of 
this realm, for ſecuring the eltabliſhed religion, and 
the rights and liberties of the people thereof, and all 
other laws and ſtatutes of the ſame now in force, are 
by his majeſty, by and with the advice and conſent of 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, by 
authority of the ſame, ratificd and confirmed ac- 
cordingly.” 

The original contract between king and people, is 
now couched in the coronation oath, and adminiſtered 
to every king or queen who ſhall ſucceed to the im- 

erial crown of the realm, by one of the archbiſhops 
or biſhops of the realm, in the preſence of all the 
people; who, on their parts, alſo reciprocally take the 
oath of allegiance to the crown, The king engages, 
by his oath, to govern his people and dominions ac- 
cording to the ſtatutes, laws, or cuſtoms agreed on in 
parliament. — To cauſe law and juſtice to be executed 
in all his padgments.— Jo maintain, to the utmolt of 
his power, the laws of God, the true profeſſion of the 
goſpel, and the Protcitant reformed religion; and to 
preſerve to the biſhops, clergy, and churches, all their 
rights and priviteges. 

One of the principal bulwarks of civil liberty, or of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, was the limitation of the 
king's prerogative by bounds ſo certain and notorious, 
that it is impoiſible he ſhould ever exceed them, with— 
out the conlent of the people on one hand; or with- 
out a violation of that original contract, Which ex- 
preſsly ſubſiſts between the prince and the ſubject, on 
the other. 
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The king, by virtue of his Prerogatiye 
bills, make treaties, coin money, er, "= 
pardon offences, at his pleaſure; unle(, whe 
titution hath exprelsly, or by evident = 
laid down ſome exception or boundary rn 
the prerogative ſhall go no further than to wy 
tent. But though the King may exerciſe de 
rogatives, yet it the conſequences of th, þ 
evidently tend to the diſadvantage or diſhonow 
kingdom, the parliament will call his adviſers 
and ſevere account. The king may, for fig 
a treaty with a foreign ſtate, which ſal by 
nation; and yet, when ſuch treaties have been 
pernicious, impeachments have purſued thoſe ni 
by whole agency they were concluded. Thel 
alſo levy armies and fit out Heets, for the dk 
his kingdom, the annoyance of his enemies, q 
ſuppreſſion of rebellions; grant commiſſions 
officers, both by ſea and land, or revoke th 
pleaſure; diſpoſe of all magazines, caſtles, & 
mon the parliament to meet, and, when met, af 
prorogue, or diſſolve it; and may refuſe his a 
any bill, though it has paſſed both Houſes, He pe 
allo the right of chooling his own council; df 
nating all the great officers of ſtate, of the houk 
and the church; and, in fine, is the fountain afl 
from whom all degrees of nobility and knighthy 
derived. 

To endeavour at tracing the original infityl 
parliaments, would be attempting an 1mpolibil 
all accounts which have been tranſmitted towed 
head. are equally vague and unfatisfadtory, 
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councils have been held in England, time imme che 
under the ſeveral names of michel-ſynoth, « turnt 
council; michel-gemot, or great meeting; dn Ing « 
gemote, or the meeting of wiſe men. It % but 
ever, univerſally agreed, that the foundation dl is m 
liament, as it now itands, was laid in the get or t⸗ 
granted by king John, in the year 121% U ular x 
he promiſes to ſummon all archbithops, bitch bo, 
bots, earls, and greater barons, perfonally; e kin, 
other tenants in chief under the cron the | 
ſheriffs and bailiffs ; to meet at a certain Pat ; an 
forty days notice, to aſſeſs aids and 1cutage 2 
neceſſary. 5 te th 
The word parliament is derived —__ 0 ] 
parlement, ſpeaking or debating, and 5 - 
than a place appointed for perſons to 1 8 
together. It was firſt applied to genere * 3 
the ſtates in France under Louis VII. 3997 rel 
of the twelith century. ; -arlandl 0 
According to the preſent form 45 it, Wh Itroll; 
king alone has the power ol 32 ach bd re 
done by his writ or letter Hue - fog if pour 
advice of the privy-council, at 5 cen & den 
it begins to fit; and this he 15 oblige of pa ty, m 
or ottencr, if need be. The ſitting * 
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ament conſiſts of the king and the three 
1 ene viz. the lords ſpiritual and G5 op 
ho fit, together with the king, in one on e; 
commons, who fit by themſelves, in another. ; 
lords ſpiritual conſiſt of the two archbiſhops © 
tbury and York, and twenty-four biſhops, who 
or are ſuppoſed to hold, certain baronies under 
ne. In the eye of the law, and in molt acts 
nent, the lords ſpiritual are conſidered as a 
> eſtate from the lords temporal; but in practice 
are generally blended together, under the one 
of the lords: they intermix in their votes, and the 
ity of ſuch intermixture binds both eſtates. The 
xs, however, are not conſidered as peers of the 
but merely lords of parliament. The lords 
ral conſiſt of all the peers of the realm by what- 
title diſtinguiſhed ; dukes, marquiſes, earls, viſ- 
or barons. Some of theſe ſit by deſcent, as 
ancient peers ; ſome by creation, as do all new- 
ones; others by election, which is the caſe of 
een peers, who repreſent the body of the Scots 
wt, 
E commons conſiſt of all ſuch men of any pro- 
in the kingdom, as have not ſeats in the houſe 
ds; every one of whom has a voice in parliament, 
perſonally, or by his repreſentatives. The 
jes are repreſented by knights, elected by the 
jetors of lands; and the cities and boroughs are 
ented by citizens and burgeſſes, choſen by the 
ntile part, or ſuppoſed- trading intereſt of the 
I, The number of Engliſh repreſentatives is 513, 
Scots tifty-four, in all 558 ; and every member, 
Mt! choſen for one particular diſtrict, when elected 
turned, ſerves for the whole realm; his buſineſs 
ing confined to the advantage of his conſtituents 
but to that of the commonwealth ; and to ad- 
Us majeſty : therefore he is not bound tv conſult 
or take the advice of his conſtituents upon any 
7 point, unleſs he thinks it proper or prudent 
0, 
e king, and theſe three eſtates, when aſſembled, 
the great corporation, or body politic of the 
and when they firſt come together, the king 
em, either in perſon, or by his repreſentative 
Ut which there can be no commencement of par- 
. Each of theſe eſtates are equally neceſſary, 
1 of all three being required to make any 
which is to bind the ſubject; therefore what- 
b enitted for law by one, or by two of the three 
Ate, and no regard 1s due to it, unleſs in 
P relating to their own privileges But the par 
d COnidered as one bod 5 1 a. 4 
1 y, has ſovereign an 
J reſtrain; ority in making, confirming, en- 
panne 0 Ta gs. repealing, reviving, 
ante cerning matters of all 
| ., ©1008, cecleſiaſtical or temporal, civil 
maritime, or criminal. All miſchief 1 
des, opcratiens : 1 5 milchiets an 
nd remedies, that tranſcend the 


ordinary courſe of the laws, are within the reach of 
this high tribunal. 
the ſucceſſion to the crown; alter the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion of the land; change and create afreſh even the 
conſtitution of the kingdom, and of parliaments them- 
ſelves; and; in ſhort, do every thing which is not natu- 
rally impoſſible to be done. But, as terrible conſe- 
quences might enſue from placing ſuch unbounded 
authority in perſons, who may prove incapable or 
improper to manage it, the law enacts that no one can 
ſit in either houſe of parliament unleſs he be twenty- 
one years of age: that no member ſhall yote or ſit in 
either houſe, till he hath in the preſence of that houſe 
taken the oaths of allegiance, be and abjura- 
tion; and ſubſcribed and repeated the declaration again(t 
iranſubſtantiation, invocation of ſaints, and the ſacri- 
fice of the maſs: and that no alien born out of the 
dominions of the crown of Great-Britain, even though 
he be naturalized, ſhall be capable of being a member 
of either houſe of parliament. 

The high court of parliament, like every other court 
of juſtice, has its own peculiar law, which is founded 
on the following baſis, viz. © that whatever matter 
ariſes concerning either houſe of parliament, ought to 
be examined, diſcuſſed, and adjudged in that houſe to 
which it relates, and not elſewhere.” The privileges 
of parliament are indefinite ; but amongſt the moſt re- 
markable of them are, privilege of ſpeech, of perſon, 
of domeſtics, and of lands and goods. Both houſes 
of parliament have laws and cuſtoms peculiar to each ; 
but thoſe of the upper houſe are by far the molt ex- 
tenſive, as are n its privileges. It is the highett 
court of judicature in the kingdom, and from its fen- 
tence there is no appeal. 

The members of parliament have a right, and are 
conſtantly attended by the judges of the courts of 
King's-Bench, Common-Pleas, and ſuch of the barons 
of the Exchequer as are of the degree of the coit, 
or have been made ſerjeants at law, as alſo by the 
maſters of the court of chancery, for their advice in 
point of law, and for the greater dignity of their pro- 
ceedings. Formerly the ſecretarics of ſtate, the at- 
torney and ſolicitor-general, and the reſt of the king's 
council, being ſerjeants, uſed to attend the Houſe of 
Peers, and to this day their regular writs of ſummons 
are iſſued out at the beginning of every parliament ; but 
many of them having been of late years members of 
the Houſe of Commons, their attendance is diſpenſed 
with. Every peer may, by licence obtained irom the 
king, make another lord of parliament his proxy, to 
vote for him in his abſence; and he has alſo a right, 
by leave of the houſe, when a vote paſſes contrary to 
his ſentiments, to enter his diſſent on the journals of 
the houſe, with the reaſons for ſuch diſſent, which is 
uſually ſtyled his proteſt. All bills likewiſe that may 
in their conſequences any way affect the rights of the 
peerage, are by the cuſtom of parliament to have their 
firſt riſe and beginning in the Houſe of Peers, and to 
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1 


ſuffer no changes or amendments in the Houſe of 


Commons. | 

As to the peculiar laws and cuſtoms of the Houſe 
of Commons, theſe conſiſt principally in the railing of 
taxes, and the eleQions of members to ſerve in par- 
liament. It always has been their indiſputable right 
and privilege, that all grants of ſubſidies, and par- 
liamentary aids, fhould begin in the lower houſe, and 


be firſt beſtowed by them; though their grants are not 


to all intents and purpoſes effectual, until they have 
received the aſſent of the other two branches of the 
legiſlature; and fo jealous are they of this valuable 
privilege, that they will not ſuffer the other houſe to 
excrt any other power herein, but that of rejecting ; 
not allowing them to make the leaſt alteration or 
amendment to the mode of taxing the people by a 
money bill ; which is the appellation given to all bills 
whereby money is to be raiſed upon the ſubject. 

Previous to the entering upon, and for the more ready 
diſpatch of bulineſs, each houſe has its ſpeaker : that 
of the Houſe of Lords, is the lord-chancellor, or ſome 
other nobleman appointed by the king's commiſſion; 
but that of the Houſe of Commons is choſen by its 
own members, and muſt be approved of by his majeſty. 

With reſpect to a bill, if the relief ſought by it is 
of a private nature, a petition muſt be preiented 
before it is brought into the houſe ; which petition 
uſually ſets forth the grievance deſired to be remedied, 
and 1s always preſented by a member. Sometimes 
upon the mere petition, leave is given to bring in the 
bill; but, if it is founded on facts which may be in 
their nature diſputed, it is referred to a committee of 
members, who examine the matter alleged, and, ac- 
cording to their report, it is admitted or rejected: if 
the former, the perſons directed to bring in the bill, 
71 a Competent time preſent it to the houſe, drawn 
out upon paper, with a number of blanks, where an 
thing occurs that is dubious, or neceſſary to be ſettled 
by the parliament itſelf, This is read a firſt time, 
and at a convenient diſtance a ſecond time; and after 
each reading the ſpeaker opens to the houſe the ſub- 
itance of the bill, and puts the queſtion whether it 
{ſhall proceed any further. The introduction of the 
bill may be originally oppoſed, as the bill itſelf may 
at either of the readings ; and, if the oppoſition ſuc- 
ceeds, the bill muſt be dropped for that ſeſſion; as it 
mult alfo, if oppoſed with ſucceſs, in any of the ſub- 
ſequent ſtages. 

If the bill obtains a ſecond reading, it is committed, 
or referred to a committee, which, in matters of ſmall 
importance, is appointed by the houſe; but, upon a 
bill of conſequence, the houſe reſolves itſelf into a 
committee of the whole houſe : the ſpeaker then 

nits the chair, which is filled by another member, 
and ſits and debates as a private member. In theſe 
committees the bill is debated clauſe by clauſe, amend- 


ments made, the blanks filled up, and ſometimes the 


bill entirely new-modelied, After it has paſſed the 
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committee, the chairman reports it to the 


ſuch amendments as the committee has haut a 
then the houſe reconſiders the whole We e 
the queſtion is repeatedly put upon uh ke 5 

Ty chan mal 
amendment. When the houſe have .;...." 1 
agrecd to the amendments of the Ms. 1 
ſometimes added new amendments of 8 4 - 
bill is then ordered to be engrofſed, that 7 1 4 
a ſtrong grofs hand, on one or more lon b. af 
parchment ſewed together. When this % ; ho 
is read a third time, and amendments are Rl | 10k 
then made to it; and if a new clauſe be ali * 
done by tacking a ſeparate piece of parchmey _ 
the bill, which is called a rider, The e the 
again opens the contents; and, holding it w; purp 
hands, puts the queſtion, whether the bill fl ent | 
If this paſſes in the affirmative, the title to it i 2 
ſettled, and one of the members is ordered on Die. 
it to the lords for their concurrence. Accor prela 
being attended by ſeveral more members, he Mt: 
to the bar of the Houſe of Peers, and there mo 
it to their ſpeaker, who comes down from hi to gr 
fack to receive it. Here it paſſes through the cond 
forms as in the lower houſe, except that of engl is by 
when, if it is rejected, no more notice is talent Is hat 
but, if it is agreed to, the lords ſend a mπ em 
two maſters in chancery, or by two of the re 


that they have agreed to the ſame; and the 
mains with the lords. But, if the upper hou 
made amendments in the bill, which ſometime 
pens, both amendments and bill are retumedt 
Houſe of Commons to receive their concurrents 
the commons diſagree to the amendments, 4 
ference between ſome members, deputed from 
houſe, uſually follows, who generally adjultt 
ference; but if both houſes remain inflexid 
bill is dropped. On the other hand, if the cal 
agree to the amendments, the bill is ſent 1 
the lords by one of the members, with a mell 
acquaint them therewith. | 

When a bill begins in the Houſe of Lond 
when of a private nature, referred to to & 


en 


alleged; to ſee that all neceſſary parties conke 
to ſettle all points of technical propriety, ae . 
the ſame forms are obſerved as in the Hoi 4 
mons. But when an a& of grace or paw b 
it is firſt ſigned by the king, and then read on 
in each of the houſes, without an) new gm 
amendment. % 4 bill, tl 
When both houſes have done with 2 10 
ways depoſited in the Houle of Peers lo yer q 
aſſent; except in the caſe of a e 
after receiving the concurrence ol the 
back to the Houſe of Commons. 1 
The royal aſſent to a bill may be M he Hi 
firſt in perſon ; when the king come "1 fo 
Peers, in his crown and. royal 10b65, ® 
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o the bar, the titles of all the bills 


umons t e 
7 17d both houſes are read, and his majeſty's 
4m declared by tne clerk of parliament 


man French, to the following effect: if he 
b to a public bill, le roy le deut, the king wills 
be; if to a private bill, %% fait comme il eff 
he it as it is deſired.” f he refuĩcs his con- 
my baviſera, © the king will adviſe upon it. 
be aſſents to a money-bill, le roy remageie ſes layals 
arcepte leur benevolence, et auſſi le deut, the 
banks his loyal ſubjects, accepts their benevo- 
ind wills it ſo to be.” When an act of grace 
|. the clerk of parliament pronounces the grati- 
F the ſubjects in Norman French to the fol- 
purport. Les pretats, ſeigneurs, et communs, en 
ot parlement aſſembles, au nom de touts vas au- 
29; remercient tres humblement votre majeſte, ei 
Dieu vous donner en ſante bonne wie et longue ; 
prelates, lords, and commons, in this preſent 
ent aſſembled, in the name of all your other 
ps, moſt humbly thank your majeſty, and pray 
to grant you in health and wealth long to live“ 
cond method whereby the king may give his 
Is by letters patent under his great ſeal, ſigned 
Is hand, and notified, in his abſence, to both 
aſembled together in the Houſe of Lords. When 
as received the royal aſſent in either of theſe 
t is then, and not before, a ſtatute, or act of 
ent, and 1t cannot be altered, amended, dil- 
with, ſuſpended, or repealed, but in the ſame 
and by the ſame authority of parliament. 
amentsare ſubject to adjournments, prorogations, 
vlutions, An adjournment is only the con- 
e of the ſellion from one day to another, and 
by the authority of each houſe, {eparately, 
I, and ſometimes for a fortnight or a month 
: but the adjournment of one houſe is no ad- 
nt to the other. 
P10g2tion is the continuance of parliament from 
on to another; and is done by the royal autho- 
113 IF the lord-chancellor in his 
2 5 dcommiſſion from the crown, 
1 by proclamation. f 
33 me civil death of the parliament, and 
n e Ways : firſt, by the king's will, 
We rlon, or by repreſentation ; ſecondly, 
le ot the crown; and third]! by length 
Under different hs thi TY 5 
ended and. i monarchs this period has 
WE. eee but as our conſtitution 
Kent), 3 lament muſt expire at the end of 
* it not ſooner diſſolved by the royal 


lay | 
| % of England have ailigned the king a diverſity 


MS, in : 8 : 
I wo 3 to alliſt him in the diſcharge of 


| . 
ie a 
e fir 7 1 ETON of his prerogative. Among 
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gh court of 
ed. The "Ban t parhament, already 


by Weir dignity 


are the peers of the realm, 
hereditary counſellors, and 
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| may be called together to impart their advice, in al. 


matters ot importance to the realm, either in time of 
paritament, or, when there is no parliament in being. 
And beſides this general meeting, each individual peer 
of the realm has a right to demand an audience of 
the King, and to lay before him, with decency and 
reſpect, ſuch matters as he judges of importance to 
the public weal, A third council belonging to the king, 
are his judges of the courts of law, with regard to all 
matters concerning the laws of England. 

The principal council belonging to the king is his 
privy-council, generally called, by way of eminence, 
„The Council.” The king's will is the ſole conſtituent 
of a privy-counſellor, and this alſo regulates their 
number, which was formerly twelve. Afterwards it 
increaſed to ſo large a number, that it was found in- 
convenient for ſecrecy and diſpatch ; and accordingly 
king Charles II. in the year 1679, limited the number 
to thirty; filteen whereof were to be principal officers 
of ſtate, and the other fifteen compoſed of ten lords 
and five commoners, choſen by the king. At the 
ſame time the ancient office of lord preſident of the 
council was revived in the perſon of Anthony, earl of 
Shafteſbury. That office is ſtill continued; but the 
number of counſellors has ſince been greatly aug- 
mented, and now continues indefinite, Privy-coun- 
ſellors are made by the king's nomination, without 
patent or grant, and ſubject to removal at his dif- 
cretion. Every privy-counſellor, before he takes his 


ſeat at the council board, mult take the oath of office, 


in which are contained all the duties of his function, 
conſiſting of the ſeven following articles: 1. To ad- 
viſe the king according to the belt of his cunning and- 
diſcretion. 2. To adviſe for the king's honour and 
the good of the public, without partiality through at- 
fection, love, meed, doubt, or dread. g. To keep the 
king's counſel ſecret. 
help and ſtrengthen the execution. of what ſhall be 
there reſolved. 6. To withſtand all perſons who would 
attempt the contrary. And 7. To obſerve, keep, and 
do all that a good and true counſellor ought to do for 
his ſovereign lord. The power of the privy-council 
conſiſts in inquiring into all offences againſt the govern- 
ment, and in committing offenders to late cuſtody, in 
order to take their trial in fome of the courts of law. 
But their juriſdiction does not extend to puniſhment, 


and the perſons committed by them are entitled to 


their Habeas Corpus, equally with thoſe committed by 
an ordinary juſtice of the peace. In this council the 
civil government is regulated, and every new meaſure: 


of the adminiſtration propoſed and planned. Here 
alſo all the appeals from Ireland and the plantations- 


are determined. The privy-counſellors ttt at the 
board bare-headed when the king preſides in perſon. 
In all debates. the lowett delivers his opinion firlt ; 
and the ſovereign, at laſt, by declaring his ſenti- 
ments, determines the queſtion. 
though a gentleman only, takes precedence- of all; 

knights 


4. To avoid corruption. 5. To- 


A privy-countellor,, 
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knights and younger ſons of barons, and his perſon 1s 
held ſacred. 

Upon any unforefeen emergency, which the laws do 
not take cognizance of, the privy-council can ſupply 
the deficiency. And it has more than once, in times 
of the molt urgent neceſſity, ſuch as famine and the 
like, ventured to ſuperſede the operations of the Jaw, 
when no parliament was fitting, But in theſe caſes, 
it is always neceſſary, at the firſt meeting of the par- 
liament, to procure an act for the pardon and in- 
demnification of all concerned in ſuch illegal pro- 
ceedings. It muſt alſo be remembered, that every 
privy-counſellor is reſponſible for his advice and 
conduct, | 

Beſides the privy-council, there is another, called 
the Cabinet-Council, conliſting of a ſelect number of 
noblemen and miniſters ſelected by the king, and in 
this council the capital affairs of government are de- 
termined. This council is unknown to the Engliſh 
conſtitution, notwithltanding its decrees are powerful 
and extenſive. 

The two ſecretaries of ſtate are more official than 
any others of the privy-counſellors. They are intruſted 
with the moſt important ſecrets of government, ſome 
of which are improper to be communicated even to 
the privy-council. The number of ſecretaries of ſtate 
has not been always the ſame ; ſometimes there have 
been three, and ſometimes only one; as, for inſtance, 
during the American war, there was a third appointed to 
manage the affairs of that department. The office of ſecre- 
tary of ſtate is ſeparated into two divifions, called the 
northern and ſouthern departments, one ef the ſecre- 
taries executing the buftneſs of the former, and the 
ether that of the latter. The northern department 
comprehends the ſtates of Germany, Pruſſia, Poland, 
Ruſha, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Flanders, and the 
towns comprehended in the Hanſeatic league. The 
ſouthern contains France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, the 
Swiſs Cantons, Conſtantinople, and all other ſtates in 
the ſouthern parts. 

For the more regular and ſpeedy conducting the mul- 
tiplicity of affairs of government, one of the members 
of the cabinet-council is generally conſidered as firſt 
miniſter, though that name is unknown to the con- 
ſtitution of England, and conſequently there is no 
office of that kind. A reſponſibility for all the tranſ- 
actions of government is however always annexed to 
the title, which renders 1t a poſt of great danger and 
diftculty. 

The great officers of the crown take place next to 
the princes of the blood, and the two primates : they 
are nine in number, viz. the lord high ſteward, the 
lord chancellor, the lord treaſurer, the lord preſident 
of the council, the lord privy-ſeal, the lord chamber- 
lain, the lord high conſtable, the earl marſhal, and the 
lord high admiral. | 

The lord high ſteward is the firſt officer of the crown, 
and his power fo exorbitant, that it has long been 
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thought impolitic to truſt jt in the hands of x 
X 
officiate at a Coronation, or preſide a lang 
peers. He bears in his hand a white 200 q I 
of his dignity ; and as ſoon as the ſenicg 10 
he was created is finiſhed, he breaks is 0 
terminates his office. 9 
The lord chancellor preſides in th 
which is deemed a r of equity, 
determined according to the dictates of 1d 
and reaſon. The falary of this great poſt 1 
above ſeven thouſand pounds a year, g 
olt of lord chancellor is filled by another | 
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Wi 
called lord keeper. There is no difference in a ply t 
power, or precedence, between the lord keeps and 


lord chancellor, but there is a difference beine Jn the 
in creation. The lord keeper is created by th gh e 
delivering the great ſeal into his hands, and hi ny. 


the oath; but the lord chancellor has allo a pat pol! 
The lord high treaſurer is inveſted with kisd ary 1 
receiving a White ſtaff from the king: but, Was 


in 
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ethod 


acceſſion of the preſent royal family, the of 
been put into commiſſion, and the buſinels 
revenue managed by five commiſſioners, callet | 
the treaſury ; but the preſiding commiſſioner 


poſed to poſſeſs the whole authority of the lu fende 
treaſurer. The power of this officer is gen Jon of 
for he has, in fact, the public finances in hs re 
together with the letting leaſes of all the hives 
lands, and the gift of an amazing number of! emon 
laces. their 
The lord preſident of the council is createdy 
atent under the great ſeal. He propole office 
buſineſs tranſacted at the council-board, an d com 
the king is abſent, reports to him all the dedal prine 
proceedings. This is a place of great dg The 
well as difficulty. | well 
The lord privy-ſeal is an officer of great mn itſ 
charters, pardons, and grants, ſigned by the n regu] 
through his hands before they receive the cum Abs 
of the great ſeal. He alſo ſcals warrants for ff ; 0 t 
and the payment of money in other affairs, M A 
not require the confirmation of the great ſeal. 4 5 


reſponſible if he gives the ſanction ol the pg 
any thing contrary to the laws of the land. i 

The office of lord chamberlain of Füge 
ditary in the duke of Ancaſter's 1 * 
has great power, and enjoys 2 conſidera b 5 
perquiſites. He takes care to provide ei 7 1 
in the Houſe of Lords during the ume f f 4 
and the government of the whole parts p 
minſter, belongs to him. He 12 0 ir 
preparing and furniſhing Welt benen 
nations and trials of peers; and the po l 
of the black rod, with his e 60 
command. Upon ſolemn occaſions,t Cart 
minſter-Hall, the Court of Wards, 4 el 01 


quelts, are delivered $0 him: He is ent 
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1 the king's court, to certain fees from 
ſhops when they do homage or ſcalty to the 
| 0 alſo from all peers at their creation. At the 
£ of a coronation he receives only ells of 
. velvet for his on robes. His majel y's night 
| alſo, together with the bed and furniture of 
bs chamber, are his ces. At that ceremony 
with a white ſtaff in his hand. 

lord high conſtable was formerly an officer of 
welt truſt; ne was commander of all the king's 
nd garriſons, and took place of all other military 
in the field. A power ſo extenſive as this, was 
| too much for any ſubject to enjoy, and ac- 
ply the polt has not been hlled ſince the at- 
and execution of Stafford, duke of Bucking— 
In the year 132 1, except at coronations, when a 
gb conilable is Created to aſliſt at that ſplendid 


. 


- 


poſt of carl marſhal of England has long been 
ary in the duke of Norfolk's family. This 
was formerly of great importance, The earl 
| in time of war, was judge of all martial 
which he decided according to the principles 
wil law. 


Woing | 


If the cauſe could not be decided by 
ethod, it was left to a perſonal combat, which 
tended with a vaſt varicty of ceremonies, the 
jon of which fell within the marſhal's province, 
I regulates all points of precedency according to 
hives kept in the herald's office. He marthals 
emony at the proclamation and coronation of 
their marriages, interviews, feſtivals, and fu- 


offce of lord high admiral of England is now 
d commiſſion ; the laſt who filled that poſt being 
prince of Denmark, and huſband to queen 
The admiralty of England is a board of direc- 
well as execution, and independent even of 
n itſelf in its proceedings. The board of ad- 
regulates the whole naval force of the realm, 
er names all its officers, or confirms them when 
0 mat its power is very extenſive. All pro— 
in the court of admiralty are determined ac- 
to tlie maxims of the civil law; except trials 

Ny, Murder, and other capital offences, when 
nas are tried according to the laws of Eng- 
wnclies and a jury; by a ſpecial commiſſion 
us r lord high admiral, ſome of the 

8 ys COMM1itioners, 

4 ol 9 7 and Equity come next under con- 
ne Privcipal of theſe, and next in dig- 

1 Court of Chancery, in- 
ty of the 3 4 5 ww voy Fe my 
rom "WHT * 4 AW. An to re eve t E 
Neſlons Ty To ies of truſt, and various 
elle, i 9's og of this court is the 
E The 1 his abſence, the maſter of 
ls, ance edings of this court are carried 
ers, and decrees, regulated on the 
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principles of conſcience and equity. The lord chan- 
cellor is provided with twelve alliſtants, called maſle;s 
in chancery ; the principal of which is ſtyled maſter of 
the rolls, becauſe all the records of this court are com- 
mitted to his care. The clerk of the crown likewiſe 
belongs to this court, he or his deputy being obliged 
always to attend on the lord chancellor as often as he 
fits for the diſpatch of buſineſs. 

'The court of chancery is always open; and the 
lord chancellor has the power of granting an Habeas 
Corpus for a perſon ſent to priſon, provided ſuf— 
ficient reaſons are alleged. This court alſo ifſues 
writs of ſummons for parliaments, charters, pro- 
tections, ſafe-conducts, and patents for ſheriffs ; and 
in this court are ſcaled and enrolled all letters patent, 
treaties with foreign princes; all deeds touching 
the pnrchaſe of lands or eſtates, extents upon ſtatutes, 
recognizances for payment of money, and fecuring 
contracts, commiſſions of appeal, and of oyer and 
termincr, 

The higheſt court of common law in England, is 
the King's Bench, and is ſo called, becauſe formerly 
the kings of England preſided here in perſon. But this 
has for many years been laid aſide, and the royal power 
velted in the lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench, 


ſtyled, by way of eminence, the lord chief juſtice of 


England. He is created by a writ from the ſovereign, 
and afliſted by three inferior judges, conflituted by let- 
ters patent; theſe are ſtyled juſtices, or judges of the 
King's Bench. This court takes cognizance of every 
thing that concerns the loſs of life or member of any 
ſubject, of treaſons, felonies, breaches of the peace, 
oppreſſion, miſ- government, and, in a word, all mat- 
ters determinable by common law, between the kin 

and his ſubjects. It is alto a kind of check upon all 
the inferior courts, their judges, and juſtices of the 
peace; has a power to rectiſy errors and miſtakes in 
the ſentences of inferior courts, except thoſe of the 


| Exchequer, its juriſdiction extending all over the king- 


dom; for the law preſumes that the ſovereign is al- 
ways perſonally preſent. It has allo a power to grant 
prohibitions in any cauſe depending either in the ſpiri- 
tual or temporal courts ; and the Houſe of Peers often 
directs to the lord chief juſtice to iſſue out his war- 
rant for apprehending perſons under ſuſpicion of high 
crimes. 

The court of Common Pleas is held by another lord 
chief juſtice, ſtyled lord chief juſtice of the Common 
Pleas, aſſiſted by three other juſtices of this court, 
created by letters patent. All civil cauſes, real, per- 
ſonal, and mixed, litigated between ſubject and ſubject, 
are determined here. None but ſerjeants at law are 
ſuffered to plead in this court, which has alſo the 
power of iſſuing prohibitions, like that of the King's 
Bench. 

The Exchequer is an ancient court of record, in 


which all cauſes touching the revenue and the rights of 


the crown, are heard and determined. The judges of 
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this court are the lord chief baron, and three other 
barons; ſo called, becauſe formerly none but barons 
of the realm were allowed to be jucges in this court. 
Beſides theſe, there is alſo a curfitor baron, who ad- 
miniſters the oath to all high ſheriffs, bailiffs, auditors, 
receivers, collectors, comptrollers, ſurveyors, and ſearch- 
ers of all the cuſtom-houſes in England. The Ex- 
chequer includes two courts, one of law, another of 
equity. All judicial proceedings at law are litigated 
before the barons; but the court of equity is held in 
the exchequer chamber, before the treaſurer, chancel- 


lor, and barons. Beſides the officers already mentioned, 


there belong to the exchequer, the king's remembran— 
cer, Who takes and ſtates all accounts of the revenue, 
cuſtoms, exciſe, parliamentary aids, ſubſidies, &c. and 
the lord treaſurer's remembrancer, whoſe bulineſs it is 
to make out proceſſes againſt ſheriffs, receivers of the 
revenue, and other officers. 

The duchy chamber of Lancaſter conſiſts of the chan- 
cellor of the duchy as chief judge, aſſiſted by the at- 
torney of the duchy, and other officers. This court 
takes cognizance of all cauſes relative to the revenue 
of that duchy. 

All theſe courts are held in Weſtminſter-Hall, and 
opencd at the four terms of Eaiter, Trinity, Michael- 
mas, and Hilary. 

But though the principal courts are held in the 
capital, yet the country is not left without the means 
of obtaining juſtice without the expence of journies, 
&c. to Weitminſter-Hall. In order to this, England 
is divided into fix circuits, and two judges allotted for 
each. Wales allo is divided into two circuits, and 
the fame number of judges aſſigned them; as has been 
already obſerved in the head relating to the diviſions of 
England. Theſe judges fit at the principal or ſome 
other convenient town in every county twice a year, 
to hear and determine cauſes, both civil and criminal. 

There are alſo Courts of Confcience ſettled in many 
parts of England, for the reliet of the poor, in the re- 
covery or payment of {mall debts, not exceeding 408. 

In a well regulated ſtate, it is not enough that proper 
Judges and courts of law are eſtabliſhed in the capital, 
and the counties viſited twice a year by the judges ; 
magiſtrates mult allo be appointed to reſide in every 
diſtrict, in order to keep the peace and preſerve good 
order and harmony in all parts of the kingdom. The 
principal of theſe officers are ſheriffs, coroners, juſtices 
of the peace, conſtables, ſurveyors of the highways, 
and overſeers of the poor. _ 

The theriff, or high-ſheriff, is an officer of very 
reat antiquity in this Kingdom, as we may find 
obſerved in ſome accounts of the diviſions of England. 
His power and duties are very extenſive ; both with 
regard to a judge, a keeper of the King's peace, a 
miniſterial officer of the ſuperior courts of juſtice, and 
the king's bailiff. In his judicial capacity he is to hear 
and determine all cauſes of forty ſhillings value and 
under, in his county court, He is te decide the elec- 


fortune care to engage in this troubleſome len 


him, which is called the Piſſe comitatus, g 
© } | 


tions of knights of the ſhire (ubjeR totes 
of the Houſe of Commons) of Coroner; 

durers ; to judge of the qualifications * 
to return, ſuch as he ſhall determine to de 190 
As keeper of the king's peace, he is the (a 
the county, during his office; and jr order 
may command all the people of his county w 
the county. In his miniſterial capacity he j 
to execute all proceſſes ifſning out of the king; 
of juſtice; and carry all ſentences into execution 
the king's bailiff, he muſt preſerve the right 
king within his bailiwick. He muſt ſeize to the 
ule all Jands devolved to the crown, þ 
eſcheat; and levy all fines and forfeiture 

In each county, there are two coroners. 
fhcer, in his miniſterial character, is the ſher 
ſtitute. He is to inquire, by a jury of neg 
how or by whom any perſon came by a vio 
and to enter it on record as a plea of thed 
Another branch of his office is, to inquire cn 
{hipwrecks, and certify whether wreck or of 
who is in pollethon of the goods. The or 
choſen for life; but may be removed on pr 
or for neglect, miſbehaviour, &c, 

The next ſpecies of magiſtrates, ſubordinatt 
ſheriffs, are juſtices of the peace; the pig 
whom is the ies rotulorum, or keeper of tis 
of the county. As peace is the very end and} 
tion of civil ſociety, the common [aw hath 
ſpecial care and regard for the conſervation ol i 
cordingly a ſuſhcient number of proper per 
every county, are appointed by the king's ip 
miſfion to keep the peace. Their power bl 
tenſive; but the buſineſs of the office is og 
ſuch variety, that very few gentlemen of 106 
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commiſſion, firit, empowers him ſingly to 08 


peace in ſuppreſſing riots and aftrays, n A + 
rities for the peace, and in apprehenilins 7 | eith 
ting felons and other infetior crimines. Þ = 
powers any two or more ol them wo KY Phe rj 
mine all felonies and other offences, 1 ens 
grounds of their juriſdiction at the e io 
held every quarter at the county m—_— : $ 
twelve men, called the grand in # Se 
are ſummoned to appear. I. 1 4 3 


to inquire into the caſes of all Len 
nounce them guilty or not guilty 0 3 "(a 
the juſtices then commit the former 1 
to take their trial at the next mw ,w 
oreat, if otherwiſe, they order the wy 
and diſcharge the latter. This _ b 
will ſufficiently indicate the gn ' 9 
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\ worthy gentlemen, who, without any finiſter 
of their own, will engage in this troubleſome 
And therefore if any well-meaning Juſtice 
any undeſigned flip in his practice, great lenity 
dulgence are always ſhewn him in the courts 
and there are many ſtatutes made to protect 
\ the upright diſcharge of his office: which, 
> other privileges, prohibit ſuch Juſtices from 
Pricd for any overſights, without notice before- 
ind ſtop all ſuits begun, on tender being made 
kcient amends. On the other hand, any ma- 
or tyrannical abuſe of their office ts ſure of 
ſeverely puniſhed 3 and all perſons who recover a 
againſt a juſtice, for any wilful or malicious in- 
are entitled to double coſts. 

dables are the next officers appointed for keep- 
he peace. They are of two kinds, high- 
bles, and petty-conſtables. Of the former, there 
at leaſt in every hundred; the latter are inferior 
$ in every town and pariſh, ſubordinate to the 
onſtable of the hundred: they generally execute 
Wices, that of headborough, and that of aſſiſting 


ty conſtables is that of keeping the king's peace, 
Ir this they are furniſhed with ample powers from 
wernment. They can imprifon offenders till they 
ought before a juſtice of peace; and it is their 
p execute, in their reſpective diſtricts, every war- 
Iirected to them from any magiſtrate or a bench 
tices, 
e conſtitution of England greatly excels all others 
e ſolid baſis on which the rights of the people 
nded, and which cannot be annihilated but by 
ſruction of the conſtuution itſelf. Theſe rights 
e reduced to three principal articles, the right of 
Jal ſecurity, the right. of perſonal liberty, and the 
of private property; becauſe if theſe are kept 
te, our civil rights, taken in their moſt extenſive 
mult be preſerved. 
The right of perſonal ſecurity conſiſts in a per- 
legal and uninterrupted enjoyment of his life, his 
þ bis; dody, his health, and his reputation; be- 
it either of thefe are deſtroyed, or injured, per- 
curity is invaded, 
WE gt o! perſonal liberty conſiſts in the power 
S. S Our ſituation or removing to any place we 
1 any reſtraint or impriſonment what- 
: x g OT oil of law. This, like the 
osag . inctly natural; a right which the 
| 1 never abridged without {ufhcient 
Woe Bee NEver oh a bridged by the mere 
b. Th. Nag in without the permiſſion of 
be taker 3 oh CN declares that no freeman 
of hi So 1 but by the lawful judg- 
by perſon 3 0 the law of the land. And 
gal ce e detained by the ſentence of 
oo» or by comand of the king's majeſty 
1 or by warrant of th . 2 
e council-board, or by 
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any of the privy- council, the Habeas Corpus act was 
paſſed. So that while this ſtatute remains unimpeached, 
no ſubject of England can be long detained in priſon, 
except in thoſe cafes where the law requires, and juſ- 
tifies ſuch detainer; and, to prevent this act being 
evaded by demanding unreafonable bail, it is declared 
by a ſubſequent act of parliament, that unreaſonable 
bail (hall not be required. 

3. The third abſolute right inherent in every Engliſh- 
man, is that of property; which conſiſts in the free 
ute, enjoyment, and diſpofal, of all his acquiſitions, 
without any control or diminution, except only by the 
laws of the land. The great charter declares, that no 
freeman ſhall be diſſcized, or diveſted of his freehold, 
or his liberties, or free cuſtoms, but by the judgment 
of his peers, or by the law of the land. And by a 
variety of ſtatutes it is enacted, that no man's lands 
or goods ſhall be ſcized into the king's hands, againſt 
the great charter and the laws of England. Nor can 
any ſubject of England be conſtrained to pay any aids 
or taxes, even for the defence of the realm or the fup- 
port of government, but fuch as are impoſed by his 

wn conſent, or that of his repreſentatives in par- 
liament. 

The law is ſo very careful in this particular, that a 
man charged with a capital offence, is not ſuifered to 
undergo even the 1gnominy of a public trial, till the 
evidences of his guilt are laid before the grand jury of 
the town or county in which the fact is alleged to 
have been committed, and not without twelve of them 
agreeing to a bill of indictment againſt him. If this 
be done, he is to ſtand a ſecond trial before twelve 
other men, whoſe opinion is definitive. In ſome caſes, 
the priſoner (who is always ſuppoſed to be innocent 
till there appears ſufficient proot of his guilt) is al- 
lowed a Copy of his incictment, in order to afliſt him 
in making his defence. He is alfo furniſhed with a 
pannel, or liſt of the jury, who are to be his true 
and proper judges, that he may learn their characters, 
and diſcover whether they want abilities, or whether 
they, or any of them, are prejudiced againſt him. In 
caſe he has the leait ſuſpicton of either, he may object 
peremptorilv in open court to twenty of their number; 
and to as many more as he can give fuffictent reaſons 
why they ought not to be admitted as his judges. 

When twelve unexceptionable men, the neighbours: 
of the perſon accuſed, or living near the place where 
the ſuppoſed fact was committed, are approved of, 
they all take the following oath: “Lou ſhall well and 
truly try, and true deliverance make, between the king 
and the prifoner at the bar, according to the evidence.“ 
Theſe are now the only judges, from whoſe ſentence 
the priſoner 1s to expect life or death ; and upon their 
integrity and underſtanding, the lives of all that are 
brought in danger ultimately depend, and from whoſe 
judgment there lies no appeal. They are to be all of 
one mind, and, after they have fully heard the evi- 
dence, are to be confined without mcat, drink, or 

candle, 
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candle, till they are unanimous in acquitting or con- 
demning the priſoner ; and thould one of thein happen 
to die before they have delivered their verdict, the 
priſoner is acquitted. Every juryman is invelled with 
2 ſolemn and awful truſt : ik he, without being con- 
vinced by the evidence, ſubmits his opinion to that of 
any other juryman, or yields in compliance to the 
opinion of the judge; if he neglects to examine with 


the greateſt care; if he queltions the veracity of the 
witneſſes, who may be of an infamous character; or, 
aſter the moſt impartial hearing, has the leaſt doubt: 


upon his mind, and yet joins in condemning the perſon 
accuſed ; he will wound his own con{cience, and bring 
upon himſelf the complicated guilt of perjury and 
murder. 

When the jury have agreed in their verdict, and de- 


Jjvered it to the judge, he pronounces ſuch ſentence 


upon the offender as the law has preſcribed. It ſeems 
therefore to be not only impertinent but injurious, for 
thofe who are employed to plead againſt a priſoner in 
criminal proſecutions, to declaim in a long and la- 
boured harangue, on the heinouſneſs of the offence 
10 ppoſed to have been committed, and to enumerate 
every minute and ſuppoſititious circumſtance by which 
it is poſſible to accumulate aggravation. 


Every ſenſible and patriotic perſon muſt be convinced, 


that trial by jury 1s a capital privilege, and at the fame 
time ſo great a ſecurity to the liberty of the ſubject, 
that it is much to be regretted that perſons of educa- 
tion, honour, and property, are often too ready to evade 


ſerving the office. By this means, juries frequently 


11 


conliit of ignorant and illiterate perſons, Who neither 
have knowledge enough to underſtand their right and 
the privileges of Engliſhmen, nor ſpirit enough to main- 
tain them. No men thould evade ſerving ſo important 
an office, when regularly called upon: and thoſe who, 
from indolence or pride, decline diſcharging this duty 
to their country, ſeem hardly to deſerve that ſecurity 
and liberty which the inhabitants of Britain derive from 
this invaluable inſtitution. 

Juries have always been conſidered as giving the moſt 
effectual check to tyranny ; for in a nation like Eng- 
land, where a king can do nothing againſt law, they 
are a fecurity that he thall never make the laws, by a 
bad adminiftration, the inſtruments of cruelty and op- 

reflion. Were, it not for juries, a corrupt nobleman 
might, whenever he pleaſed, act the tyrant, while the 
judge would have that power which is now denied to 
our Kings. = | 

By our happy conſtitution, which breathes nothing 
but liberty and equity, ail imaginary indulgence is al- 
lowed to the meaneſt, as well as the greateſt : the 
priloner, when brought to trial, 1s freed from all 
bonds ; nut only the judges are ſuppoſed to be his 
counte!, but other countel are allowed him; he may 
allo wy the validity and legality of the indictment, and 
tit aide if contrary to law. The racks and tortures 
Hat are cruelly and prepolterouſly made uſe of in ſome 
of Europe, % make a man accuſe himfelf, are 
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here unknown, and none puniſhed v. 
but he who refuſes to plead in 
Nothing, in ſhort, is wantin 
clear up the cauſe of innocen 
ſufferer from ſinking under the 
and the oppreſſion of the great. 

In England, the ſovereign has 
to take away the liberty of the leaſt 
by ſome illegal act, of which | 
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ſentatives of the people think the public (afen 
it neceſſary that he ſhould have the power #6 
perſons on ſuch a ſuſpicion of guilt; ficha 
of a rebellion within the Kingdom, when hel 
has thought proper to pals a temporary ; 
the Habeas Corpus act: but this ſeldom as ey 
but with great difficulty and caution, and wi 
national ſafety has ablolutely required it. "et 
the rights of individuals are ſo attentively dn 
that the ſubject may, without the leaſt anger 
ſovereign, or thoſe who act in his name, * 
his authority: he may do this in open Court, wi 
4 "g may be caſt, and be obliged to pay damazg 
ubzect. 

1he laws of England are more merciful toc 
than thoſe of any other country. The pr 
formerly, indeed, with regard to offenders who 
to plead to their indictments, were very cnt 
thele are now abrogated by a late a& of pul 
whereby all perſons indicted for any crime, ml 
retuſe to plead, that is, to ſubmit themſelves 
ful trial, are declared guilty of the ofenced 
they are accuſed, and ſentence is accordingly u 
nounced againit them. 

All capital offences are, by the laws of Engl 
cluded under high-treaſon, petty-treaſon, a0 
High-trealon conſiſts in plotting, conſpiring, 0 
up arms, againſt the ſovereign, or in coun 
the current coin, Whoever is found guiif 
crime is ſtyled a traitor, and puniſhed by veil 
on a fledge to the place of execution, het 8 
body has hung upon the gallows for ſome 0 
is cut down alive, the heart taken out and cp 
public view, and the entrails burnt: the „ 
cut off, and the body quartered, after iich 
is generally expoſed on ſome public edince i 
nal's lands and goods are forfeited, lis "2 
dowry, and his children both their eats 
The ſentence is the ſame to all traitors; b! 
gard to perſons of quality it is generally cu 
beheading, which is executed on 4 [Cao 
that purpoſe. 4 

Though the law has declared the cout 
current coin to be high treaſon, Jet W 7 
drawn upon a fledge to the place lot 8 
there hanged in the ſame manner as 
guilty of telony, 
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biſhop, or a ſervant his maſter or miſ- 
ide crime is petty treaſon, and the criminal is 
pon a ledge to the gallows, and there hanged 
. Women guilty of either petty or high trea- 
e ſentenced to be burnt alive; but the rigour of 
was generally mitigated by ſtrangling them 
the fire reached their bodies, and is now ſup- 
| One reaſon why women were not ſentenced 
hanged for the above crimes, as the men are, 1s 
de, becauſe, in that caſe their bodies mult be 
and publicly expoſed, which would be deemed 
ft, and highly inconſiſtent with decency. 
ny includes murders, robberies, forgery, houſe- 
& c. Theſe are all puniſhed by hanging only, 
murderers, who are hanged in twenty-four 
iter ſentence is paſt, and their bodies delivered 
ſurgeons in order to be diſſected publicly. It is, 
T7, common, in order to allow the criminal as 
reſpite as poſſible, to bring on the trial on a Sa- 
by which means he is not executed till Mon- 
nday not being conlidered as a day for public 
2 
other puniſhtinents known in England are burn- 
the hand, tranſportation, impriſonment, whip- 
nes, and ſtanding on the pillory ; and are in- 
ſor the crimes of manſlaughter, chance-medley, 
ting, perjury, petty larceny, and libelling. 
perſon ſtrikes another in the king's court, ſo as 
blood, the law condemns him to loſe his right 
If the blow be given in Weſtminſter-Hall 
he courts are ſitting, the puniſhment is impri- 
It tor life, and forfeiture of all the offender's eltate. 
Kards, vagabonds, and looſe, idle, diſorderly 
are puniſhed by being ſet in the ſtocks, paying 
wr commitment to the houſe of correction. 
| reſpeRt to marriages, the holineſs of the matri- 
ſtate is left entirely to the eccleſiaſtical law; the 
dg or annulling inceſtuous or other unſeriptural 
, 1s conſequently the province of ſpiritual 
The firſt legal diſability is a prior marriage, 
70 another huſband or wife living; in which 
CS. the penalties conſequent upon it as a 
. Cog Marriage 1s to all intents and pur- 
the Ne eg being condemned both by the 
4 "png and the policy of all pru- 
KCl e Ew t po northern climates. The 
3 3 age, which circumſtance 
Vt in the parties! 8 re Bing e Fe 
or a girl under t c bs is hes oy Mah 
fat weive years of age, is deemed 
bod, if the common law pronounces the mar- 
Win MR eek. 1 habiles ad matrimonium. 
J t has been oo 3 want of conſent of 
ng e el thought proper to enact, 
ee e by e (for ban 
ne, not ee Ho er of the parties is under 
S a Widow or widower, who are 


an his 


nin kills his father, a wife her huſband, a 


ſuppoſed free, without the conſent of the father, or, 
if he be not living, of the mother or guardians, ſhall 
be abſolutely void. Much has been, and may be faid, 


both for and againſt this innovation upon our ancient 


laws and conſtitution. On the one hand, it prevents 
the clandeſtine marriages of minors, which are often a 
terrible inconvenience to thoſe private families where 
they happen; and, on the other, reſtraints upon mar- 
riages, eſpecially among the lower claſs, are evidently 
detrimental to the public, as well as prejudicial to 
religion and morality. The fourth legal diſability is 
want of reafon; without a competent ſhare of which, 
neither the matrimonial nor any other contract can be 
valid. Upon the whole, we may collect, that, as the 
law now ſtands, no marriage is void by the temporal 
law, which is celebrated by a perſon in orders; in a 
pariſh church, or public chapel (or elſewhere, by diſ- 
penſation); in purſuance of banns, or a licence ; be- 
tween fingle perſons; conſenting; of found mind; and 
of the age of twenty-one years; or of the age of four- 
teen in males, and twelve in females, with conſent of 
parents or guardians, or without it, in caſe of widow- 
hood. In the times of civil war, all marriages were 
performed by the juſtices of the peace; and theſe mar- 
riages were declared valid in the ſucceeding reign, as 
the marriages of Quakers are at preſent. 

Divorces are either total or partial. The total muſt 
be on account of conſanguinity, affinity, or corporeal 
imbecillity; the iſſue of ſuch marriages are baſtards. 
The other kind of divorce is, when the marriage is 
juſt and lawful, but for ſome fupervenient cauſe it 
becomes improper or impoſlible for the parties to live 
together; and in the caſe of intulerable ill temper, or 
adultery, in either party. In this caſe, the law allows 
alimony to the wife (except when for adultery, the 
parliament grants a total divorce, as has frequently hap- 
pened of late years) which 1s an allowance made to 
the woman for her ſupport, out of her huſband's eſtate, 
and ſettled at the diſcretion of the eccleſiaſtical judge. 


A woman in England, as ſoon as married, is, with 


all her moveables, at the will and diſpoſal of her 
huſband; nor can the alienate any thing without his 
conſent; her necetlary apparel is not her own property; 


nay, at the death of her huſband, all the perſonal chat- 


tels ſhe poſſeſſed at marriage, deſcend to his executor 
or adminiſtrator. She can make no contract without 
her huſband's conſent, no reply without him, in mat- 
ters of law. On the other hand, he muſt pay the debts 
which ſhe has contracted; and if ſhe thould injure an 

perſon by her tongue or treſpaſs, he will be obliged to 
make ſatisfaction. Though our law in general conſi- 
ders man and wife as one perſon, yet there are ſome 
inſtances in which ſhe is ſeparately conſidered as 
inferior to him, and acting by his compulſion, ſuch as 
in felonies, and other inferior crimes, committed b 

her, but not as to treaſon or murder. In the civil law, 
the huſband and wife are conſidered as two diſtin per- 


ſons, and may have ſeparate eſtates, contracts, debts, 
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and injuries; and therefore a woman may ſue, and be 
ſued, without her huſband, in the eccleſiaſtical courts. 

'The authority of fathers is ſo abſolute in England, 
that they may give away their unentailed eſtates from 
their own children, or bequeath their fortunes to any 
one child, in preference to all the reſt. A youth of 
fourteen may chooſe his guardian, and conſent to mar- 
riage; at twenty-one he is at age to make any contract, 
deed, or will, and to fit in parliament. The eldeſt fon 
commonly inherits the landed eſtate, and the younger 
children are portioned from the goods and chattels; but 
in Kent, and ſome other places, the lands are, by the 
2 of gavel-kind, equally divided among all the 

us. 

The revenues of the Britiſh government, or, as they 
are commonly called, the royal revenues, are either or- 
dinary or extraordinary. The king's ordinary revenue 
is ſuch, as has either ſubſiſted from remote time in the 
crown, or has been granted by parliament, in exchange 
for ſuch of the King's inherent hereditary revenues, as 
were found inconvenient to the ſubjeR. 

The king's eccleſiaſtical revenues conſiſt in, 1. The 
cuſtody of the temporalitics of vacant biſhoprics; from 
which he receives little or no advantage. 2. A corody or 
peniion out of every biſhopric ; that is, to ſend one of his 
chaplains to be maintained by the bithop, or to have a 
penſion allowed him, till the prelate promotes him to 
a benefice. This is now fallen into diſuſe. g. Extra- 
parochial tythes. 4. The hirit-fruits and tenths of all 


ſpiritual livings in the kingdom. Little or no profit 
ariſes to the revenue from theſe four branches, through 


the bounty of the crown to the church, 

The ordinary temporal revenue of the king conſiſts 
in, 1. The rents and profits of the demeſne lands of 
the crown, which at preſent are reduced to little or no- 
thing. 2. The henry exciſe, which formerly aroſe 
from the profits of the king's military tenures, and 
from the profitable prerogative of purveyance and pre- 
emption. g. An annual fum of 7000l. iſſuing out of 
the ſtamp-duties impoſed on wine-licences. 4. His 
foreſts, now wholly laid aſide. 5. The profits ariſing 
from the king's ordinary courts of juſtice, &c. 

Theſe extraordinary grants are called by the ſynoni- 
mous names ot aids, ſubſidies, and ſupplies, and are 
granted by the commons of Great-Britain aſſembled in 

arliament, who, when they have voted a ſupply to 
bis majeſty, and fettled the quantum of that tupply, 
uſually reſolve themſelves into what is called a committee 
of ways and means, to coniider of the methods necel- 
ſary to be taken for railing the ſupply fo voted. The 
reſolutions of this committee, when approved of by a 
vote of the houſe, are generally conſidered as final and 
concluſive; for though the ſupply cannot be actually 
raiſed upon the ſubjett till directed by: act of the 
whole legiflature, yet no monicd man ſcruple to 
advance to the government any quantity of ready Cath, 
on the credit of a vote of the Hout of Commons, 
though no law be yet pailed to eſtablilli it. 
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all merchandize exported and imported, 2. They 
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There are two kinds of Taxxs leried F 
ject, annual and perpetual. The uſual 101 
are, 1. The land-tax, or the ancient ſubſd ni 
a new aſſeſſment. 2. The malt-tax, bein : 
exciſe on malt, mum, cyder, and perry, Tt 
tual taxes are, 1. The cuſtoms or duties dap 


duty, or inland impoſition on ſundry com 
3. The duty on falt. 4. The polt-office, or d 
the carriage of letters; the annual amount of thy 
nue, from 1644 to 1744, gradually increaſed from 
to,198,2261. and it is now, by increaſing thedy 
1784, and abridging the franking, conliderahly 
mented. 5. The ſtamp. duties, almoſt innune 
6. The duties on houſes and windows. 5. Th 
on offices and penſions, with a variety of naw! 
1784, ſuch as, an additional tax on windows th 
tax, &c. &c. After all charges of collecting ul 
nagement are paid, the clear nett produce of tek 
branches of the revenue, old and new, is eſumm 
amount to about eleven millions ſterling, with tw 
lions and a quarter raiſed at an average by the la 
malt-tax. " a theſe prodigious ſums are nf 


next to be conſidered. drance 


The national debt owes its origin to the Nen | bene 
when our new connections with the continent jeg. 
ers of Europe introduced a new ſyſtem of foreyp ed up 
tics; for large ſums being neceſſary to ſettle ti intere 
eſtabliſhment, and to maintain an expenſive wa nufa; 
continent, in order to reduce the exorbitant po s f 
'the French monarchy, which then threatened tl in a 
ties of Europe, it was not thought prudent to dity | 
ſums neceſſary to defray the expences of one n to fore 
taxes levied on the people, during that ſhort penny ll, 
the unuſval weight of theſe taxes ſhould creat ; Or el 
murings and diſquiets in the nation. It therelore# rable 
neceſſary to anticipate the revenues of _ dere. 
by borrowing immenſe ſums for the current i bjects, 
the ſtate, and to lay no more taxes on the fe js his 
was neceſſary to pay the intereſt of the * ditor 
rowed, converting the principal debt 1nto ang ll inj1 
of property, transferrable at any time, 1 | FY anti 


or in part, from one man to another. J 
which was bdrrowed from the ſtate of Flor 

the foundation of what is called the nat 1 
a few long annuities created in the relgn „ ö 
hardly deſerve the name. This el * 
cloſely purſued, to the preſent time, + 
the funded debt at Midſummer 1775 W . 
and the annual charge of it amounted to buen 
The ruinous American war Was ny * 
time, and the execrable policy continuing: e 

the ſinking fund, with the erlag 
department of government, and the end | 
ing the money tor ſupplies, _ (row if 
it; for in the courſe of the al ile thre f 
1782, 46,550,000. was added te # 
aud 26,750,0001, to the four per 
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4 was only. forty-eight millions. 

quantity of property in-the kingdom is greatly 
in idea, when compared with former times; 
we coolly conſider it, not at all in reality. We 
iced boaſt of large fortunes and quantities of 
in the funds; but where does this money exiſt? 
s only in name, in paper, in public faith, in 
entary ſecurity. But what is the pledge which 
lic faith has pawned for the ſecurity of theſe 
The land, the trade, and the perſonal induſtry 
ſubje4, from which the money muſt ariſe that 
& the public taxes. In theſe, therefore, and in 
poly, the property of the public creditors does 
und intrinſically exiſt; and of courſe the land, 
le, and the perſonal induſtry of individuals, are 
hed in their value juſt ſo much as they are pledged 
er. 

je will unfold the future progreſs of our national 
nd the calamities towards which it is carrying 
the molt effectual meaſures are not adopted and 
ly purſued for a thorough reform. Indiſputably 
it is, that the preſent magnitude of our national 
prances very far exceeds all calculations of com- 


| benefit, and is productive of the greateſt incon- 
ies, In the pol 


nufactures, by raiſing the price as well of: the 
s ſubliftence, as of the raw material, and, of 
na much greater proportion, the price of the 
dity itſelf. Secondly, if part of this debt be 
o foreigners, either they draw out of the king- 


nually a conſiderable quantity of* ſpecie for the 
or elle it is 


able privileges, in order to induce them to 


bjects, it is then charging the induſtrious ſubject, 
Js his ſhare of the taxes, to maintain the indo- 
dito who receives them; but, which is the 
# Mury, it weakens the internal ſtrength of a 


1 


to defend it in caſe of neceſſity. 


— 


dns of the military and marine ſtrength of 
3 way be proper to obſerve, that in ab- 
. ies ĩt is neceſſary to form a diſtinct order 
1 iber of arms, but extremely dangerous in 
7 wk No man, in a free ſtate, ſhould take 
Þ puts off 3 defend his country and its 
b 1 i a citizen, and would wiſh to con- 
deln, the e himſelf for a while a foldier. 
d lach fl as and conſtitution of this country 
ae as that of a perpetual ſtanding ſol- 
5 er profeſſion than that of war, 
ngland ſo much as a guard about 
reign of Henry VII. 


up to no 
the kings of oth 


Tons till the 


place, the enormous taxes that 
ed upon the neceſſaries of life, for the payment 
intereſt of this debt, are prejudicial beth to trade 


made an argument to grant them 


dere. Thirdly, if the whole be owing to our 


Y anticipating thoſe reſources which ſhould be. 


when he enters the camp; 


121 of 79,400, oool. for which the money 


»„— 


In the time of our Saxon anceſtors, the military 
force of this kingdom was in the hands of dukes and 
heretocks. Alfred the Great firſt ſettled a regular mi- 
litia in this kingdom; and, by his prudent manage- 
ment, made all the ſubjects of his dominions ſoldiers. 

Upon the Norman conqueſt, the feudal law was in- 
troduced here in all its rigour, the whole of which is 
built upon a military plan. All the lands in England 
were divided into what were called knights-fees, amount- 
ing to about 60,000; and, for every knight's fee, 2 


knight or ſoldier was obliged to attend the king in his: 


wars, forty days in a year: in which ſpace of time, 
before war was reduced to a ſcience, the campaign was 


| ny} finiſhed, and a kingdom either conquered or 
rendered victorious. 


By this means the king, without 
the leaſt expence, had an army of 60,000 men always 
ready at his command. This perſonal ſervice, how- 
ever, in length of time, degenerated into pecuniary 


commutatiens, or aids. till at laſt the whole feudal 


ſy'tem was aboliſhed at the Reſtoration. - 


This abolition of the military tenures gave occaſion 


to aſcertain the power of the militia, to recognize the 


wer of the crown to govern and command them, 
and to put the whole into a- more regular method of. 


military: ſubordination. The prefent militia laws are 
founded upon theſe ſtatutes, with the addition of ſome 


new regulations ; the general ſcheme of which is to 


diſcipline a certain number of the inhabitants of every 


county; choſen by lot for three years, and officered by 
the lord-lieutenant, the deputy-lieutenants, and other 
principal landholders, under a commiſſion from the. 


crown. They are not obliged to march out of their 
reſpective counties, unleſs in caſe of invaſion or actual 


rebellion, nor in any caſe compellable to march out of 
the kingdom. They are to be <xerciled at ſtated times, 


and their diſcipline is in general very eaſy; but when 
called out to actual ſervice they are ſubject to the ri- 
gours of martial law, as neceſſary to keep them in order 
and proper ſubordination- This is the conſtitutional 
ſecurny which our laws have provided for the public 
peace, and for protecting the realm againft foreign and 
domeſtic violence. The legiſlature has indeed always 
been jealous of ſtanding armies; for king Charles II. 
having kept up about 5000 regular troops by his own 
authority, for guards and garriſons, which king James IT. 
by degrees increaſed to no leſs than go,000, all paid 


from his own civil liſt,” the parliament was ſo offended, | 


that it was made one ef the articles in the Bill of 


Rights, That the railing up and keeping a ſtanding army 
in time of peace, unleſs it be with conſent of parlia- 


ment, is illegal. 


For many years paſt it has been annually judged ne- 


ceſſary by the legiſlature, for the ſafety of this king! 
dom, the defence of the poſſeſſions of the crown of 
Great-Britain, and the preſervation of the balance of 
power in Europe, to maintain annually, even in time 
of peace, a ſtanding body of troops, under the com- 
mand of the crown; but theſe are, ½½ fats, diſbanded 

every 
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every year, unleſs continued by parliament. Accord- 


ingly, an annual act of parliament paſſes, To puniſh 


mutiny and deſertion, and for the better payment of 


the army and their quarters.“ This regulates the man- 
ner in which they are to be diſperſed among the ſeveral 


innkeepers and victuallers throughout the kingdom, and 


eſtabliſhes a martial law for their government. 

The land forces of Great-Britain maintained in time 
of peace do not uſually exceed 40, ooo in number, com- 
puting 18, 00 in England and Scotland, 12, ooo on the 
Frith eſtabliſhment, and the remainder in garriſons 
abroad, at Minorca, Gibralter, Nova-Scotia, — 42 
and Antigua. In the war of 1756, however, the 
nation maintained above 100,000 ſoldiers, excluſive 
of marines, and an army of 50, ooo Germans on 
the Continent ; and ſince the American war, there 
have been in the pay of Great-Britain, natives and fo- 
reigners, 135,000 men, beſides 42,000 militia. | 

The Britiſh infantry have always been diſtinguiſhed 
by a ſpecies of courage and intrepidity peculiar to them- 
ſelves; and the cavalry is beyond all doubt the beſt in 
Europe, whether we reſpe&t the beauty, ſize, ſpirit, 
and docility of the horſes, or the ſtrength, appearance, 
and gallantry of the dragoons. In a word, the Britiſh 
troops, both horſe and foot, are compoſed. of tall, 


ſtrong, mulcular, handſome men, in red uniforms, 
with facings of various colours, well clothed, armed, 


and accoutred; inferior to none in exerciſe and diſci- 
pline, and ſuperior to all others in martial and military 
appearance. 

Senſible of the great utility of this body of men, 
the nation has taken care to provide for their ſupport, 
whea they are no longer fit 2 ſervice. A weekly al- 
lowance is to be raiſed in every county for the relief 
of ſick, hurt, and maimed ſoldiers : the Royal Hoſpi- 
tal was founded wholly for ſuch as are worn out in the 
defence of their country. A ſtatute is generally enacted 
at the cloſe of every war, by virtue of which, any offi- 
cer or foldier that has been in the king's ſervice, is at 
liberty to ule any trade or occupation they are capable 
of, in any town in the kingdom, the two univerſities 
only excepted, notwithitanding any ſtatute, . cultom, or 
charter to the contrary. 

The maritime power of England has long been con- 
fidered as our greateſt defence and ornament, its ancient 
and natural ſtrength, and the floating bulwark of the 
iſland; hence it is no wonder that the navy of England 
has for a long ſeries of years engaged the attention of 
the legiſlature. The celebrated code of maritime laws, 
called the laws of Oleron, were compiled by Richard J. 
on the iſle of Oleron on the coaſt of France, then poſ- 
ſeſſed by the crown of England. A great variety of 
laws have been fince made for the ſupply of the royal 
navy with ſeamen, for their regulation when on board, 
and to confer privileges and rewards on them during 
and after their abel 

It has long been ſincerely wiſhed that ſome leſs of- 
fenſive method than that of imprefling could be deviſcd 
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for., manning the royal navy, becauſe it f ped | 
a groſs violation af the rights of manking , 4 
entirely on a ſet of the braveſt and moſt uſefy | hav 
the kingdom; About the middle of kin We tin 
reign, a ſcheme was ſet on foot for a Wie # nd e 
to the number of ,30,000, for a conſtant wy, uſan 
ſupply of the king's fleet, granting great pri pub! 
the regiſtered men; and, on the other hand 5 by fc 
heavy penalties, in caſe of their non-appearge 
called upon; but this regiſtery being judged ooh F 
a badge of flavery, it was aboliſhed by a ſtatue g loot 
the ninth year of queen Anne. Bounties areal 
rally offered to ſuch as ſhall enter on board his 
fleet in time of war; but theſe bounties arty do G 
to produce the deſired effect, becauſe there g 98 to 
gious diſparity between the wages allowed by the 0 to 
and thoſe given by the merchants, the forme 0 to 
only twenty-two ſhillings per month, and th 44 to 
fifty ſhillings, or three pounds. Another dif 90 to 
ment to ſeamen is the unequal diviſion of prizet 
On the footing it now ſtands, the common ſean s, Fire 
have little hopes of ever acquiring any con 
ſum. The principal officers indeed are enrich T 
the men, to whoſe valour and intrepdity the1 
depends for preſervation in the day of public $40 
are almoit forgotten in the diviſion, though g 
the greater part of them were forced from the a hi 
and families, and deprived of their rights a C f 
tles. ; 
The diſcipline of the navy is ſubject to cen 1 
preſs rules, articles, and orders enacted by tt * 
rity of parliament. In theſe naval articles alma 
poſſible offence is ſet down, and the punilhment 
annexed, In this reſpe& the ſeamen have mi Id St 
advantage over their brethren in the land if Engl 
whoſe articles of war are not enacted by par Greg 
but framed from time to time at the plealul and ef, 
crown. Yet from whence this diſtinction am the m 
why the executive power, which is [0 prope J with. 
wich regard to the navy, ſhould be ſ0 ext ngliſh 
regard to the army, it is difficult to N e, rech 
unleſs it proceeds from the perpetual elable and 
the navy, which rendered a permanent " io undred 
regulation expedient; and the temporal) * barre 
the army, which ſubſiſted only from ul | furs, t 
might therefore with leſs danger be *. Lins, 
cretionary government. But, whatever * went) 
hended at the firſt formation of the nung Flire e 
regular renewal of our ſtanding 1 oY * 
ning of every year, has made this diltu "a 5. 
if we may judge of future events from * 1 = 
the army {now Grmly ee 
ſtitution'; with this fingular fortuna | dc 
d ma 40004 and q 
that any branch of the legiſlature | 75 "op > dif 
end to its legal exiſtence, by refuling lich; 
continuance. 18 diſtributed into fx uh dis 6; 


'The Britiſh navy 


z ferior veſeb; 
or claſſes, excluſive of the interior 6 
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ted ſhips, bomb ketches, fire-ſhips, and cutters 
ers commanded by lieutenants. ; 

havy of England 1s at all times ſuperior to any 
itime power, in number of ſhips, weight of 
d expert Mariners 3 of whom twelve or four- 
"and are retained in their ſervice, even in 
public tranquillity, But the efforts of Great- 


by ſca on extraordinary occaſions, are incon- 


of the Royal Navy of Great-Britain, as it 
food at the Cloſe of the Year 1793. 


s a number of Tenders, Cutters, and Royal 


a ſhip of war becomes old, or unfit for ſervice, 
e is transferred to another, which is built, as 
, upon her bottom; but the name cannot be 
without an act of parliament, while a ſingle 
the old ſhip remains. 


— — 


VId Style, or Julian account of time, was ob- 
England, till the year 1752, when the New 
Gregorian account was adopted by public au- 
and eleven days taken out of the Calendar that 
ine month of September, by which it now 
wich that obſerved in molt parts of Europe. 
belifh traders, in numbering cod-tiſh, ling, and 
reckon one hundred and twenty-four to the 
and of herrings one hundred and twenty ; 
undred are given to the thouſand, which con- 
barrel, and twelve barrels make a laſt. In 
furs, they reckon by the timber, which conſiſts 
| Co mos (core only are allowed to the hun- 
6. 4 3 ſheets of paper make a quire, 
. 8 inte a ream, ten ream compoſe a 
Ab ins of parchment make a dozen, and 
hy 2 a hides are a dicker, and twenty 
| but there are ten pair of ploves to 


bold co: 


q ol England conliſts of guineas, half- 
nn, but theſe laſt have been 
9 575 though the people reckan by 
ig Wh _ 15 an imaginary denomination. 
Fo + © © tyenty ſhillings, and the guinea 


=y 


NUMBER. Mx. 

do Guns and upward, 7 — 875 to 850 
98 to 99 — 23 — 750 to 700 
bo to 04 — 123 — 650 to 500 
0 to 50 — 20 — 420 to 380 
44 to 32 —— 100 — 900 to 220 
go to 20 — 44 — 200 to 160 
— — 64 — 125 to 110 
s, Fireſhips, &c. 15 

Total — 402 


amounts to twenty-one : beſides the Englith pieces, the 
gold coin of Portugal, called Joannes and Moidores, were 
till lately taken by all the dealers in England. Crowns, 
halt-crowns, ſhillings, and {1xpcnces, compoſe the ſilver 
coin that circulates through Great- Britain and Ireland, 
and for the convenience of retail, there is an immenſe 
quantity of half-pence and farthings. The value of a 
crown is five ſhillings; a ſhilling twelve pence; and 
four farthings conſtitute one penny. No perſon, how- 
ever, is obliged to receive copper money in payment of 
any ſum above one ſhilling. The pound, or twelve 
ounces troy weight of gold, is divided at the mint into 
forty-four guineas and a half; one ounce of gold is worth 
fourteen ounces and one third of an ounce in filver; fo 
that the proportion of gold to lilver in England rs as 
one to fourteen, and one third. Beſides the coins we 
have already mentioned, there are ſome five and two 
guinea pieces of gold, as well as four-penny, three- 
penny, two-penny, and penny pieces in ſilver ; but theſe 
are rather preſerved as medals than uſed in circulation. 

Of weights there are two ſorts uſed in England; 
namely, troy-weight and avoirdupois; to reckon by the 
firlt, twenty-four grains of wheat make one penny- 
weight ſterling; twenty penny-weights make one ounce; 
and twelve ounces conſtitute a pound. By this they 
weigh bread, corn, gold, filver, jewels, and liquors, 
But all other articles, ſuch as naberdathery and grocery 


| ware, metals, wood, and tallow, are computed by avoir- 


dupois, in which ſixteen drachms make one ounce, 
ſixteen ounces one pound, twenty-eight pounds a quar- 
ter, four quarters one hundred, and twelve hundred 
one ton. 

The Engliſh meaſures conſiſt of the inch, foot, yard, 
fathom, perch or pole, furlong, and mile. An inch is 
equal to three barley-corns ; twelve inches make one 
foot ; three feet arc equal to one yard ; two yards make 
one fathom; fixteen feet and an half conſtitute one 
perch, pole, or rod; forty poles make a furlong, and 
eight turlongs wake an Engliſh mile, amounting to 
ſeventeen hundred and ſixty yards, according to act of 
parliament. An Englith acre contitts of yy perches 
in length, and four in breadth; and an hundred acres 
are accounted an hide of land. There are alſo various 
meaſures, both for liquids and ſolids. The ſmalleſt 


meaſure for liquids is called a pint; two pints make 


a quart ; two quarts make a pottle ; two pottles 
make a gallon ; eight gallons a firkin ; two firkins a 
kilderkinz two kilderkins a barrel, and twelve bar- 
rels a laſt of ale; but in reckoning beer, nine gal- 
lons are allowed to the firkin; two firkins to the kil- 
derkin ; two kilderkins to the barrel; one barrel and an 
half to a hogſhead; two hogtheads to a pipe or butt; 
and two pipes to a tun. The wine meaſures are ſmal- 


ler than thoſe of ale or beer, nearly in the proportion 


of four to five ; four gallons of beer meafure are almoſt 
equal to five gallons of wine. A runlct of wine holds 


eighteen gallons; and half an hogſhead contains thirty- 


one gallons and an half; forty-two galloi.s go to the 
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tierce; fixty-three to the hogſhead; eighty-four to the | charged with nine torteaux ; his dey 
puncheon ; one hundred and twenty-lix to the pipe; | beantified with three oftrich feather; 


ice being 


i a 
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and two-hundred and fifty-two to the tun. ſignifying in the German language, J fe 
For meaſuring dry commodities, ſuch as grain, the All degrees of nobility are derived Rake, 
gallon is between the wine and ale meaſure, holding as | as their fountain; and he may inſtitute hy ng | 
much as will weigh nine pounds thirteen ounces | he pleaſes. The right of peerage ſeems 155 A # 
twelve drachms and an halt of avoirdupois. Two of | been originally territorial; that is, ee; 0 
thoſe gallons make a peck ; four pecks a buſhel ; four | honours, caſtles, manors, and the like the J 
buſhels the comb, or curnock; two curnocks a quarter, | and poſſeſſors of which were, in right of thi 0 15 
\ ſeam, or ruff; and ten quarters a laſt; thirty-ſix buſhels | allowed to be peers of the realm, and were ln | . 
: olf coals conſtitute a chaldron. to parliament to do ſuit and ſervice to their ſor a 
| . | and when the land was alienated, the dignity [ſol 
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x h with it as appendant. Thus the biſhops fal f 
The title of the king of England is,—By the grace | Houſe of Lords in right of ſucceſſion to certx 
of God, of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, King, | haronies annexed, or ſuppoſed to be annere 
Defender of the Faith. Henry VIII. aſſumed the epiſcopal lands. 9 
deſignation of Majeſty, that he might be on a footing Peers are now created either by writ or hy 
with the emperor Charles V. for before that time, | for thoſe who claim by preſcription, mull | 
Your Grace or Highneſs was always uſed ; nor was it | either a writ or patent made to their anceſtor, 4 
totally aboliſhed till about the reign of queen Elizabeth. | by length of time it is loſt. The creation by y 
| The royal achievement (arms) borne by the reigning | the king's letter, which is the more ancient n 
family is thug marſhalled, quarterly: in the firſt grand | js a ſummons to attend the Houſe of Peers Ita 
quarter, Mars, three lions pallant-guardant in pale, Sol, | ſtyle and title of that barony which the king * 
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1 the imperial enſigns of England! theſe are impaled | to confer : that by patent is a royal grant to a ie 
i, with the royal arms of Scotland, conſiſting of Sol, a | of any dignity and degree of peerage. this 
b lion rampant within a double treffure flowered and coun- The preſent nobility of England are at oncen bl 
0 f 


ter-flowered, with fleurs de lis, Mars. The ſecond | ous and wealthy; enjoy many honourable priz 
quarter contains the arms of France, namely Jupiter, | but poſſeſs no power incompatible with the righ 
three fleurs de lis, Sol. The third, for Ireland, exhibits | liberties of their fellow-ſubjects. The majat 
Jupiter, an harp, Sol, ſtringed, Luna. In the fourth | them live with great magnificence, eſpecially a 
grand quarter is repreſented his preſent majeſty's on country-ſeats, which are indeed elegant p 
coat of arms, being Mars, two lions paſſant-guardant, | adorned with beautiful gardens, ponds, part 
Sol, tor Brunſwick, impaled with Lunenburg, giving plantations. No country in Europe can Produc 
Sol, femee of hearts, Proper, a lion rampant, Jupiter, a number of noblemen living in all the Pomp 
having for ancient Saxony, Mars, an horſe current, | fluence and all the delights of independence, ! 
Luna, grafted in baſe; and in a ſhield ſurtout, Mars, by the law from the arm of arbitrary power, a 
- the diadem, or a crown of Charlemagne; the whole | their turn, difabled by the law from EXerclin 
ſurrounded with a garter, as ſovereign of that order. | rod of oppreſſion. They are diſtinguiſhed b) K 
Above the helmet, as the emblem of ſovereign jurif- | ferent titles of duke, marquis, earl, viſcounl 
dition, is an imperial crown; the creſt, a lion paſſant- baron; and, according to theſe degrees, tale 
* guardant crowned with. the like: the ſupporters, a lion | dence of one another. But they are all equal 
rampant-gnardant, Sol, crowned as the former; and an | of England, and all ſit in the Houſe of Lords, 
nmcorn, Luna, gorged with a crown, and chained. | is the ſupreme court of judicature in England. 
The royal motto, aſſumed in the reign of Richard J. The perſon of a peer is facred from arrelt, 6 
is, Dieu el mon dreit, implying, © that the king of Eng- in caſe of treaſon, felony. breach of the peach 
land holds his crown of God only.” The table of the | demnation in parliament, or contempt ol (i 
compartment is adorned with the roſe and thiſtle inter- Tn theſe caſes he cannot be tried but by a jury% 
mingled, as the emblem of England and Scotland. | he cannot be impanelled on any jury of 10909 
"the white roſe was anciently the armorial bearing of | cannot be bound to his good behaviour, nor 
the houſe of Tork; and the-red, together with a port- | to ſwear in any court of juſtice, but only t06 
cullis, that of the houſe of Lancaſter. The thiſtle upon his honour. In caſe of lawful abſence, 
was very lignificant, when joined to its motto, Nemo | conſtitute a proxy to vote for him in parliar 
me pune lacefſet, None ſhall provoke me with impunity, | privilege which no commoner enjoys. Heis es 
Ine eldeſt fon of the king of England is born duke | from all attendance at ſheriffs turns and 77 
of Cornwall, and afterwards created prince of Wales, | other ſubjects are obliged to take the oat! 01 ** 
. with letters-patent, by which the ſaid principality and | as alſo from Joining the poſſe cones) 
oh a certain revenue are granted to him. He hears the | raiſed by the ſheriff to ſuppreſs routs an bor 
King's arms, wich the addition of a label of three points, | cannot be outlawed in any civil action, 1% 
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commoner, when mute upon his trial ; 


b as 2 gemned to die, he is indulged with the 


when con 


decapitation. 8 
. of nobility have certain titles by courteſy, 


u to the rank of tlieir fathers; but the law 
s among the commons of England. Thus, 
1 of a duke is denominated marquis, or carl; 
el ſons are ſaluted by the appellation of 
Id, The firſt ſon of a marquis or earl is de- 
ited lord of ſome barony belonging to his father, 
be brothers are likewiſe addreſſed by the title of 
John, or Lord William. The liiters enjoy the 
able title of Lady, in the ſame manner ; but this 
ey is not extended to the younger children of 
Its and barons. ; 
> baronets of England were ſo called as being 
4 an inferior kind of barons, in Latin baronul:, 
ul; and baronet1i, conſtituted in the room of the old 
urs to hold a middle place between the parliamen- 
irons and the different orders of knights. They 
rated by James the Firſt, who beſtowed this 
ſary honour as an encouragement to thoſe of his 
&; who alſiſted in the reduction of the province 
er in Ireland. No perſon could be admitted 
this order unleſs he was a gentleman by blood, 
bemiſhed morals, and poſſeſſed a yearly revenue 
iy etiouſand pounds in land; and the expreſs con- 
of his admiſſion was, that he thould maintain 
( oldiers for three years on the military eſtabliſh- 
of Ireland. As an armorial badge of diftintion, 
urs in a canton of his efcutcheon a bloody hand, 
rks ums of Ulſter. The number of baronets was, 
C reliricted to 200, but now it is enlarged with- 
Imitation. The title of baronet is conterred by 
under the great ſ-al, and deſcends to heirs male: 
eder knights, he is diltinguithed by the appel- 
dir prefixed to his Chrittiaa name in ſpeaking 
ming, He takes precedence of all other knights, 
N thole of the garter, and baronets created in the 
battle, He is entitled to an honourable place 
E king's army, near the royal flandard ; and his 
lon, by virtue of a peculiar privilege when of 
R= right to the honour of knighthood, when - 
ball be demanded. The wives of baronets are 
| band take place before the wives of all knights 
e ever. | 
0 n orders of knighthood in Eng- 
; ide of 8 Ge ot tne GARTER and the BAT, 
Sorge, or the garter, is one of the 


0 Ancient and ho : : . a . 
| nourable inſtitu ay k 
h Num tions of lay knights 


=” - was lounded by Edward the Third. 

Wei. garicr 1s a college. or corporation, 
e lOvereie * 5 

x -"ercign and twenty-five: companions, 

garter, Ob a dean, canons, petit 


| lehts of the 
g. ve 

, vergers, 
* X Door 


knights 
rom th S y W ho 


receive their mainte- 


N | 
in conſideration 


28 


and other inferior officers ; and of | 


or the prayers they put up - 


e ae 25 
ollege, as a reward for military ſer- 


* 


| 


ſerving men. 


for the ſovereign and the twenty-five companions. The 
intention of this charity is now however perverted, and 
this allowance beſtowed on {uperannuated butlers and 
There are other officers belonging to 
the order of the garter, which is dedicated to St. 
George, the tutelar ſaint and patron of England; ſuch 
as that of prelate of the garter, annexed to the biſhopric 
of Wincheſter ; the chancellorſhip, veſted in the biſhop 
of Saliſbury ; and the regiſtery, belonging to the dean 
of Windſor. There is a principal king at arms, called 
Garter, whoſe province it is to marſhal the ſolemnitics 
of fealts and inſtallations: finally the uſher of the 
black rod is likewiſe uſher of the garter. The ſeat of 
the order is the caſtle of Windſor, conſiſting of the 
chapter-heuſe, the hall, and chapel of St. George. A 
knight of this order is diſtingmihed by a blue garter, 
with a gold buckle worn on the left leg, and inſcribed, 
Hani foit qui mal y fenſe, tignifying, Shame to him who 
thinks evil of, or puts a bad conſtructian en, this order ;. 
by a filver ſtar on the left brealt, enamelled with gold 
and ſet with diamonds, hanging at the end of a broad 
blue ribband that croſſes the body from the left ſhoulder. 


The greateſt monarchs of Europe have been members 


of this inſtitution. 


The order of the BATH was firſt inſtituted by Henry 


IV. and took their denomination from bathing on the 
eve of their admiſtion. The order, which had grown: 
oblolete, was revived by king George the Firſt, in the 
year 1725, when eighteen noblemen, and as many 
commoners were inſtalled knights of the bath with 
great ceremony at Wellminſter. Their number is 
limited to forty-fix ; and they are diſtinguiſhed by a ſtar 
on the breaſt, and a broad red ribband worn like a belt 
over the ſhoulder. 

Knights bachelors,. or equi/es gurati, fo called from: 
their gilt ſpurs, were anciently gentlemen who dif- 
tinguiſhed themlelves by their valour, and the honour 
was in very high eſteem : but the original inſtitution 
being perverted, it is now conferred indiſcriminately 
upon gownlmen, burghers, phyſicians, by the king's 
Iightly touching them on the right ſhoulder with a 
drawn {word ; accordingly the title has loſt much of 
its former dignity. | | 

'The gentlemen of Englanc 
the general denomination of eiquires, or armizer!, the 
title formerly given to thoſe among the gentry who 
acted as armour-bearers in war to the prince and prime 
nobility. Though the right of this title is limited to 
perſons of a certain rank, ſuch as the ſons of barons, 
and gentlemen - whoſe anceſtors have been always free, 
and. borne a coat of arms, mayors of towns, conn- 
ſellors at law, bachelors of divinity, law or phylic ;, 


yet it is indiſcriminately given to all thoſe who maintain 
the appearance of gentlemen. The higheſt order of 


plebeians are the frecholders, called yeomen, from the 
Saxon word geman!, which ſignifies common: Theſe 
are the huſbandmen and farmers, who hold: lands and. 
tenements 1nhexitable by a perpetual right to them and. 
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their heirs for ever. The next claſs of people are the 
merchants and traders, greatly and deſervedly reſpected 
in England, on account of their riches as well as their 
profeſſion, which contributes ſo eſſentially to the wealth 
and power ot the nation, 


— — 
A Comprehen/ive HisTory of ENGLAND. 


IT would be a vain attempt to ſearch into the origin 
of the ancient inhavitants of England; the whole 1s 
concezled under the veil of fiction and obſcurity, over 
which the glimmering rays of uncertain tradition only 
diffuſe a feeble and deceptive light. The moſt probable 
opinion, however, ſeems to be, that they came from 
the neighbouring continent of the Celtz, or Gauls, 
that ſettled on the oppolite ſhore, long before their 
country was known to the Romans. But from what- 
ever fource they derived their origin, the ancient Britons 
were a rude warlike people, living in hovels erected 
within the covert of thick and almolt impenetrable 
woods. They painted their bodies with woad, and 
gave them a blueiſh or greeniſh caſt, and had no other 
covering than the ſkins of beaſts, caſually thrown. over 
them, without being ſhaped into any kind of garment ; 
and they are faid to have had the figures of animals and 
heavenly bodies on their ſkins. In their marriages, 
they were not very delicate, for they formed themſelves 
into a kind of matrimonial clubs : twelve or fourteen 
men married as many wives, and each wife was com- 
mon to them all; but her children belonged to the 
original huſband, They ſowed corn, though it is 
likely they lived chiefly on animal food and milk. 
They were amazingly dextrous in the management of 
their chariots; and, fought with lances, darts, and 
ſwords. Women ſometimes led their armies to the 
field, and were recognized as ſovereigns of their par- 
ticular diſtricts. They favoured a primogeniture or 
ſeniority, in their ſucceſſion to royalty, but ſet it aſide 
on the ſmalleſt inconveniency attending it. 

Such were the ancient Britons, when Julius Cæſar, 
about fifty-two years before the Chriſtian zra, invaded 
their country; and after a long and bloody war, Eng- 
Jand was reduced to a province of the Roman empire, 
But the ſpirit of freedom was Rot ſo calily ſubdued ; 
the Romans were obliged to maintain their conqueſt 
by a military force, with which they gradually incor- 

orated the flower of the Britifh youth. This force 

was divided into different parties, and placed at con- 
venient itations all over the province: the Roman 
governor, tor the time being, was ſupreme ruler of the 
country. 

During the long reign of Auguſtus Cæſar, the Britons 
Ayved rather as the allies than the tributaries of the 
Romans; but the communications between Rome and 
(reat-Britain being then extended, the emperor Clau- 


dius Cxſar, about forty-two years after the birth of 


(171i, undertook an expedition in perſon, in which 
A 
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miration of the victors, and is celehr 
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g C0! 
ſent 


he ſeems to have been ſucceſsful againſt Britz 
conqueſts, however, were imperſeq; ( "Van, 
Boadicia though a woman, made noble * 
the Romans. The former was taken * + 
deſperate battle, and carried to Rome „ 0 
daunted behaviour before Claudius Pained ln 1 
4 
tories of the times. Boadicia being 0 . 
manner that diſgraces the Roman name 2 q * 
diſdained to ſurvive the liberties of her cou * o 
Agricola, general to Domitian, after ſubduin ; C 
Britain, carried his arms northwards, where hi 0 
ceilors had no reaſon to boaſt of their prog I | 
inch of ground being bravely diſputed, * - 


While the Romans remained in this Iſland = 
erected thoſe walls, fo often mentioned, to * 4 
Britons from the invaſions of the Caledonit K 
and Picts. But in the year 426, the barbarovsy 4 
of the North, breaking into the Roman empire 2 
dered it neceſſary to recall the legions (tation 
Britain: when the emperor Honorius renound ier 
ſovereignty of the country, and releaſed the inha Was 
trom their allegiance. * 

On the departure of the Roman legions, in ver 2 
all the natives, whom they had intruſted wich g wobab 
knowledge, were incorporated, the iſland was li» anc 
teeble and defenceleſs ſtate. The Scots, a cr = 
rapacious people, who inhabited the country i of $t 
northward of the Roman provinces, no ſoone ſter's 
ceived the weakneſs of their ſouthern neighbour to a 
they invaded their country, and committed de ce 
dreadful outrages; the tracts of their irruptions > On t] 
marked with blood and devaſtation; the northem his ( 
of the once flouriſhing provinces of the Rmꝶ e 
totally waſted with fire and ſword, and the wit | the 
inhabitants, deſtitute at once of forces and 98 Late of 
capable of repelling the cruel ravages of that ville 
barous enemies, became an eaſy prey. Redvochhi(} 
this dreadful ſtate, the Britons had recourle | ert 
Saxons, a warlike people of Scandinavia, e tim, 
tection; offering to give, as a reward for therk e Po 
the Iſle of Thanet, a ſmall tract of land ſepara —ity 1 
narrow Channel from the county of Kent, 1% mag 
was accepted, and the Saxons, together witha Hen 
number of Angles, a people of Jutland, land ptarc 


the 


England. The Britons, headed by theſe aul | 
10 ſh 


were ſoon too ſtrong for the Scots, who were del 


in ſeveral engagements, and driven back ole orice 
country. Theſe victories, however, were s and 
ſtoring peace to the haraſſed Britons : iy mes, 
Horſa, the two Saxon generals, looked yer the | 
on the ſmall ſpot of land aſſigned them a nn , and 
lowers, as a reward for their ſervices, an 0 Is 
the conqueſt of the whole iſland. 4 = 
The firſt ſtep towards this great ele ig 15 the 
compliſhed by Hengiſt, who perſuaded, &7 5 KH 
Britiſh king, that, as his ſubjects underit00 | bY | 
of infinits adrallß | Pe 


ol agriculture, it would be 
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if he would ſuffer a number of Saxons 
cultivate the foil. Accordingly as 
le embarked as ſixteen ſhips would 
had not long been in this ifland 
oF the maſk, and convinced the 
ed Britons that they had inadvertently conſented 
ron deſtruction. The pretence aſſigned by 
vons for commencing hoſtilities was, that Hen- 
dobs had not been rewarded according to agree- 
nd that they had an undoubted right to ſatisfy 
es, A long and terrible war enſued; a great 
of battles were fought, in which the Saxons 
penerally victorious, and the Britons forced at 
Petire into Wales. Having thus no enemy in 
Uto contend with, the victors divided England 
wen kingdoms, termed the Saxon heptarchy; 
Kent; South-Sex, or the South-Saxons ; 
ber, or the Weſt-Saxons; Eaſt-Sex, or the 
axons; Northumberland; the Eaſt-Angles, and 


4 country 
ſent for to 
ol thoſe peop 
ll; but they 
they threw 


aer this eſtabliſhment, Chriſtianity, or rather 
V was introduced into England by pope Gregory 


ger to England the famous Auſtin, the monk, 
probably found no great difficulty in converting 
po and his people; and alſo Sebert, king of the 
Mons, who was baptized, and founded the ca- 
of St. Paul in London. The monk then, by 
ſter's order, attempted to bring the churches in 
to a conformity with that of Rome, particularly 
the celebration of Eaſter ; but finding a ſtout re- 
on the part of the biſhops and clergy, he per- 
his Chriſtian converts to maſſacre them, which 
to the number of 1200 prieſts and monks, and 
I the Britons, who were found in the heptarchy, 
te of flavery, which ſome think gave riſe to the 
vilienage in England. Auſtin is accounted the 
chbiſnop of Canterbury, and died in 605, as 
wert Ethelbert did ſoon after. The pope, in 
ume, ſupplied England with about 400 Monks, 
e Popiſh clergy took care to keep their kings 
ty under the molt deplorable ignorance, but 
magnified the power and ſanctity of his holt- 
Hence it was that the Anglo-Saxons, during 
Parchy, were governed by prieſts and monks; 
they ſaw convenient, perſuaded their kings 

1 (hut themſelves up in cloiſters, or to under- 
"pw 5 Rome, where they finiſhed their 
. oY the Papiſtical tyranny in theſe 
3 no leſs than thirty Anglo-Saxon kings, 
n, reſigned their crowns in that 
; 3 nem was Ina, king of the Weſt— 
1 is other reſpects he was a wiſe and 
to the fon c contributions ot thoſe Anglo-Saxon 
king alle Rome was unlimited; and Ethel- 
ery houſe nr Ps an annual tax of a penny 
df Peter's. ; ich was atterwards known by the 
pence, becauſe paid on the holiday 


en. For that purpoſe, about the year 596, he 


| 


— 


| 


» & 


of St. Peter ad vincula, Auguſt 1. This tax was im- 
poſed at firſt for the ſupport of a college at Rome for 
the education of Engliſh youth, founded by Ina, king 
of Weiſex, under the name of Rome, ſcot, but in pro- 
ceſs of time the popes claimed it as a tribute due to 
St. Peter and his ſucceſſors. 

A black cloud of barbarous ignorance covered the 
whole country during the Saxon heptarchy. Continual 
wars among themſelves, blended with the moſt ſhockin 
crimes, furniſh the few hiſtorical tranſactions that have 
reached our time. Theſe contisual tumults and diſ- 
orders haſtened the deſtruction of the neptarchy, which 
was aboliſhed by Egbert, the laſt king of the Weſt— 
Saxons, who annexed the other ſix kingdoms to his 
own, about the year 819. 

Egbert, the eldeſt branch of Cerdic, one of the Saxon 
chiets who firſt arrived in England, and related to Birth- 
ric, king of the Welt-Saxons, was in his early youth 
obliged to leave his country to avoid the effects of that 
prince's jealouſy. Fortunatcly for Egbert, Charlemagne, 
the, molt accompliſhed prince of his age, then ſwayed 
the ſceptre of France. The prince found there a gene- 
rous protector, and under him he learned the arts of 
war and government. About the year Boo, Birthric 

aid the debt of nature, and the Weſt-Saxons earneſtly 
ſolicited Egbert to return to his native land, and take 
poſſeſſion of the crown of his anceſtors. He imme- 
diately complied with their requeſt, and no ſooner found 
himſelf ſettled on the throne, than he took ſuch 
meaſures as in a ſhort time rendered him the ſole 
monarch of the ſeven provinces of the heptarchy. 
Peace being thus reſtored, Egbert was ſolemnly crowned 
king at Wincheſter. Soon after he changed the name 
of his kingdom into that of Engle-lond or England. 

The Danes, who about the year 832 were a powerful 
people, had long infeſted the Britiſh ſeas, and made 
deſcents upon the coaſts of Kent and Dorſetſhire. 
Egbert marched againſt them, but from the ſovereign 
contempt he entertained of theſe pirates, marched at 
the head of a ſmall number of forces, and was de- 
feated. The Danes, however, did not long enjoy the 
fruits of their victory: for about two years after he 
attacked them with ſuch impetuoſity, that they were 
obliged to abandon the kingdom; nor did they ever 
venture to return till after his death, which happened 
in 838. 

„ e fon of Egbert, proved a weak and in- 
delent prince, without the leaſt tincture of his father's 
virtues; he was ſcarcely ſeated on the throne, before 
the Danes appeared again upon the coaſts, and the 
Englith being unable to oppoſe their ravages, they 
tixed themſelves in the ifland, which ſoon became one 
continued ſcene of bloodſhed and devaſtation. They 
however received a ſevere check from Athelſtan, fon 
to Ethelwolf, and his partner in the regal authority ; 
but this was not ſufficient to prevent their forming a 
ſettlement in the Ifle of Thanet, where they employed 
themſelves in collecting arms and force ſufficient to 
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extend their ſettlements in England. It would natu- 


rally be ſuppoſed that Ethelwolf endeavoured to coun- 


teract the deſigns of his barbarous enemy; but ſo far 
was that indolent prince from taking the neceſſary 


38 againſt the invaders of his kingdom, that 
e abandoned it to their ravages; and fired with the 
enthuſiaſm of monkith devotion, viſited the pope at 
Rome, taking with him his youngeſt ſon, afterwards 
the Great Alfred. 

Ethelwolf at his death, which happened in 837, 
divided his domintons between his two eldeſt fons 
(Athelſtan being then dead), Ethelbald and Ethelbert, 
whoſe joint reign aftords no tranſaction worthy to be 
recorded. Ethelbald died firſt; and Ethelbert, at his 
deceale, named h*'s brother Ethelred for his ſucceſſor, 
purſnant to the will of his father, though two ſons of 
his own were then living. During the reign of Ethel- 
red, the Danes, notwithſtanding the valiant efforts of 
the king and his brother Alfred, made themſelves 
maſters of many of the fineſt counties in England, and 
were almoſt entirely maſters of the ſea-coaſt, when, by 
the death of Ethelred, Alfred aſcended the throne. 
This event happened in 872. 

Alfred came to the crown at a time when his king- 
dom was falling a prey to barbarous invaders, and his 
ſubjects worn out with frequent wars. Such was his 
courage and conduct, that, though during the ſtruggle 
he had once entirely loſt his dominions, and was re- 
duced for a time to the ſervile ſtate of a cow-herd ; 
yet before his death, which happened in the year goo, 
he had not only recovered the crown, but added new 
luſtre to it by his conqueſts over the Danes, whom he 
obliged to ſwear obedience to his government. Even 
the inhabitants of Wales, who had lived in a perpetual 
ſtate of enmity with the Saxons, courted his protection. 
The virtues of this monarch juſtly acquired him the 
epithet of Great, and his excellent laws, that of The 
Father of the Engliſh Conſtitution.” One of the 
principal glories of his reign was that of giving birth 
to a maritime power in England. Convinced that the 
ſuperiority of numbers in his enemies would always 
be againit him, unleſs he could acquire the dominion 
of the ſea, he carefully obſerved the manner in which 
the Danes conftrutted their veſtels, and having made 
improvements upon their art, ordered a number of 
gallies to be built, ſome of which carried ſixty rowers, 
and were, though more lofty and of greater bulk, 
ſwifter ſailers than the Danith ſhips. He revived the 
uſe of juries, which had lain dormant for ſome time. 
He gave great encouragement to navigation and com. 
merce, which, even in that early period, he brought 
to ſome degree of perfection. He introduced buildings 
of brick and ſtone, materials till then uſed only in 
erecting churches. His treatment of corrupt judges 
was truly exemplary ; he cauſed ſcveral of them to be 
hung.up by the fides of high toads, as an example to 
deter others from the like deſtructive practices. A 
ſcholar himſelt, he admiied and rewarded thoſe who 
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were fond of the ſciences, and invited ſeve 

men into his dominions. In a word * 
not the greateſt, he may be juſtly ellen All 
any other monarch that ever hand 0 
ſceptre, and has obtained the higheſt wk 
hiſtorians of all ages. matt 

Edward, commonly called the 
him from Edward the Confeſſor, 
Alfred. This prince reigned twenty-ſeren years, 
which he was engaged in ſeveral Wars 2v5 
Danes, and was generally viQorious, Tie 
Scotland alſo, who had entered int, an alla 
theſe invaders, was glad to purchaſ* a peace 
ſenting to hold his dominions in vallalage to the 
of England. Nor were the Danes and $-o, ih 
enemies Edward had to contend with, In the ye 
an inſurrection happened in Wales, headed y 
a Dane, and Griffith ap Madoc, brother. in. fa 
prince of Weſt-Wales. Theſe two, at the le 
formidable army, had advanced as far as (hel 
fore Edward was in a condition to oppoſe tha 
greſs; but coming up with them at Sherwood, q 
enſued, wherein Griffith was killed, Leufred 
priſoner, and their whole army put to flight, | 
having thus ſubdued all his enemies, turned histh 
to the improvement of his conqueſts, and th 
governing of his ſubjects. He enacted the mol 
tary laws, and took care to put them ſtrictiy ind 
> Edward dying in 927, was ſucceeded byhi 
on, ; 

Athelitan, at the beginning'of whoſe reipn the 
once more . renewed their barbarois ravages; q 
whole reign was one continued fcene of war witl 
reſtleſs invaders, the Scots, the Englilh, and 
neighbouring powers. Theſe commations, by 
did not divert his attention from the wellarel 
people. The encouragement of commerce ke 
have been his chief delight. He allo enc 
coinage; and we find by his laws, that ara 
biſhops, and even abbots, had then the pi 
minting money. He enacted many excellent 
and one in particular, whereby every Mercia 
had, on his own account, made three 0% 
Mediterranean, was put upon the fame foolin 
a thane, or nobleman of the firſt rank. tc ; 
941, and, leaving no iſſue, was ſucceeded I 
brother, ; 

Edmund I. whoſe reign, and thoſe of Ni 4 
Edred and Edwy, were weak and inden 
either engaged in wars with the Danes, 00% 
by the influence of prieſts. 4 

Edgar mounted the throne about the Jen al 
like Ethred, his brother, he was the cafe 
particularly Dunſtan. During his leise 
the whole. was not inglorious, he ceded - * 
the territory north of Severus's wall, and Ft 
naval glory of England, He died in 99 
eldeſt ſon, 


Elder, tg diſh 
ſucceeded his 


— — 


ſcended the throne ; but by the in- 
other, Elfrida, was ſoon deprived 
d life; and in 978, was ſüc- 


ard, next 2 
of his ſtep-M 
þ his- crown an 


15 ſon to Elfrida. In his reign, the 78 Gan 
was, by the help of prieſts, over-run with bar- 
ind the Danes had by degrees poſſeſſed them- 
the fineſt parts of England, and left Ethelred 
edition to diſlodge them. To get rid of them, 
ed to pay them 30, ol which was levied by 
Fur, and called Danegelt, being the firſt land- 
England. In 1002, they had made ſuch ſcitle- 
iu the country, that Ethelred was obliged to give 
a general maſſacre for their extirpation. But 
r this cruel deſign was executed entirely, or 
ut, is uncertain; it was however ſeverely re. 
I by Swein, the Danith king, who in 101g laid 
wntry waſte with fire and ſword, and even 
| Ethelred, with his queen and two ſons, to fly 
lormandy, where they remained till Swein paid 
dt of nature. Immediately after his death, not- 
ding Canute had been proclaimed king of Eng- 
the Danes, Ethelred returned; and having 
Canute to retire into Denmark, was once more 
edin his kingdom. Canute, however, ſoon col- 
2 numerous fleet, and in 1016 once more in— 
England, Juſt at that period Ethelred died, and 
„Edmund IT. ſurnamed Ironhde (from his great 
ſrength) after fighting ſeveral battles with the 
in order to prevent a further effuſion of human 
contented to divide the kingdom with Canute. 
Iion,was ſoon terminated by the death of 
Id, wo was affallinated by one of his courtiers ; 
oy that cruel act, to ingratiate himſelf with 
: but that monarch no ſooner found himſelf 
bxed on the throne of England, than he cauſed 
ltor's head to be ſtruck off, as a juſt reward for 

nd ſervice. 
We's reign was very favourable to the Engliſh, 
be incorporated with the Danes, and treated 
de utmoſt tenderneſs. He was engaged in ſeveral 
Which he always finiſhed with honour, and at 
de ot his death, which happened in 1039, the 
enjoyed a profound peace. He left three ſons, 
| Harold, and Hardicanute, who all ſucceeded 
i 0} England ; but their behaviour was ſo 
. that the very government of the 
u oalous to the Englith ; they therefore 
Wo Sarcapuls which happened in 
ben 1 y of Ethelred to the throne, 
vr Edward, commonly called the Con- 


2 F : 
* one ns, lulfered himfelf to be en- 
= 4 an Goodwin, whoſe daughter he 
4 e Whole arts he was placed on the 
Finſolenca 5 ky Edward, ſon ot Edmund II 
zich, 1. * nobleman and his ſons aroſe 
' met ey were baniſhed by the king, 
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who, however, afterwards thought proper to recall 
and reinſtate them in their power. Edward repulſed 
the Danes, who had made a deſcent at Sandwich. 
Siward, one of his generals, routed the Scots, and 
killed their king, Macbeth. Alfgar, an Engliſh noble- 
man, and Grit, king of Wales, made an inroad into 
England, and took and plundered Hereford, but were 
at length totally routed by Harold, ſon to earl Good- 
win; ſo that Edward, either in perſon, or by his 
generals, obtained the victory over every power againſt 
whom he directed his arms. This monarch collected 
the laws of the Danes, Saxons, and Mercians, whick 
he digeſted into one body, and called it“ The com- 
mon Jaw of England.” Being like moſt of his pre- 
deceſſors, a great friend to the monks; he founded 
many religious houſes, and rebuilt the Abbey at Weſt- 
minſter, where he was buried in the year 1063. Edward 
dying without iſſue, 

Harold, ſon to earl Goodwin, was raiſed to the throne 


in preference to Edgar Atheling, grandſon to Edmund. 


Ironſide, and the only ſurviving prince of the. ancient 
kings of England. Some authors aſſert, that Edward 
had appointed William, duke of Normandy, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, while others maintain it was only a pretence 
made uſe of by William for invading England. How- 
ever that be, he actually landed on the coaſt of Suſſex, 
In the year 1006, without oppoſition ; Harold being 
then employed in repulſing the Danes, who had made 
freſh inroads into England. William was at the head 
of forty thouſand men, all veteran troops, and com- 
manded by the bravelt officers in Europe. He was met 
by Harold, at Haſtings, and a moit dreadful engage- 
ment enſued, wherein Harold was ſlain, and the con- 
queror, with very little difficulty, aſcended the Englith 
throne. 

Villiam, in the beginning of his reign, gave the 
Engliſh a flattering proſpe&t of a juſt and mild ad- 
miniſtration; but they ſoon found themſelves deceived, 
for, having given them cauſe of complaint in the par- 
tiality ſhewn upon every occaſion to the Normans, 
they broke out into open rebellion, and endeavoured 
to place Edgar Atheling upon the throne. The attempt 
proved abortive; and William, in revenge for their 
conſpiracies, deprived them of ail their poſſeſſions, 
which he divided among the Normans, and ſuch of the 
Engliſh as had remained faithful to him. He abolithed 
the Anglo-Saxon laws, and introduced thoſe of Nor- 
mandy: built great numbers of torts all over the 
country, and difarmed the old inhabitants: in{tituted 
the curfew bell, wich was rung every evening at 
eight o'clock, and at the found of which the Angio- 
Saxons were obliged to extnguilh their candles and 
fires. He alſo ſeized the iroatures belonging to their 
monalteries, under preteice that the rebels had con- 
ccaled their molt valuable eirects in theſe religions 
fiructures : impoſed the tenure of kuight's ſe: vice 
upon all lands held of the crown: cautcd a gei.ral 
ſurvey of all the lands in Evgland to be made, ard an 
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account to be taken of the villains, ſlaves, and live ſtock, 
upon each eſtate ; all which was recorded in Doomſ- 
day-Book. He would not ſuffer the Engliſh to hunt or 
fell timber in his foreſts, without leave firſt obtained from 
him. He obliged them to nfe the Norman language 
upon all occafions, and ordered it to be taught in ſchools. 
In a word, during his reign, England was treated in 
every reſpect as a conquered country. He died in the 
year 1087, and was ſucceeded by his ſecond fon, 
William II. ſurnamed Rufus, who, purſuant to the 
will of his father, had diſinherited Robert, his eldeſt ſon, 
for being concerned in a conſpiracy againſt him. This 
engaged the two brothers in perpetual wars with each 
other: but the crufades to the Holy Land being ſet on 
foot about this time, Robert engaged in an expedition 
to Aſia, and, having occaſion for a ſum of money to 
defray the neceſſary expences of this undertaking, he 
mortgaged his duchy of Normandy to the king of Eng- 
land for ten thouſand marks of ſilver. William was 
continually engaged in ſubduing his rebellious ſubjects, 
and repelling the incurſions of the Welſh and Scots; 
the latter of whom aſſerted the right of Edgar Atheling 
to the crown of England. Theſe ſucceſſive commo- 
tions obliged him to raiſe large ſums of money, which 
he uſually levied on the clergy, as moſt able to bear the 
burden : but theſe being the only hiſtorians of that age, 
they have loaded his memory with the crimes of rapa- 
ciouſneſs and oppreſſion. William's death happened in 
the year 1100, and the 44th year of his age, when, 
being on a hunting party, he was accidentally ſhot by 
one of his attendants. This monarch built part of the 
Tower of London, and Weſtminſter-Hall: and in his 
reign happened the inundation which overflowed great 
part of earl Goodwin's eſtate in Kent, and formed thoſe 
ſhallows, ſo well known by the appellation of the Good- 
win-Sands. William II. having no iſſue, was ſuc- 
by his younger brother 
Henry, ſurnamed Beauclerk, on account of his learning, 
who, taking advamage of Robert's abſence, ſeized upon 
the crown, to which he had no juſt pretenſions during 
the life of his elder brother. Robert, on his return 
from the Holy Land, endeavoured to obtain his right, 
by invading England; but loſt his duchy of Normandy, 
together with his liberty, in the attempt, and, after a 
long impriſonment, died in Cardiff-Caſtle. Henry was 
next engaged in a long but ſucceſsful war againſt 
France; and afterwards ſubdued the Welſh, who had 
taken up arms againſt him. By a charter granted to his 
ſubje&ts, he confirmed ſeveral privileges they had en- 
Joyed under the Saxon Kings, and reformed the abuſes 
which had crept into the court. In his reign, how- 
ever, the clergy formed themlelves into a kind of ſepa- 
rate body, dependent on the pope only, which after— 
wards created great conſuſion in the nation. Henry 
died of a ſurfeit in the 78th year of his age, in 1135, 
having previouſly ſettled the ſucceſſion on his daughter, 
the emprels Matilda, or Maud, and her fon Henry, by 
her ſecond huſband Geoffrey Plantagenet, earl of 
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ſe 
| Rome. The haughty prelate, finding oy 1 


| 


Anjou; her firſt huſband was Henry Iv | 
Germany, But Matilda and her ſon bei emp 
the time of Henry's death, the crown uns 1 
ſeized by "al 
Stephen, earl of Blois, ſon of Adela, fourth 
to William the Conqueror. A dreadful civil y 
ſued, and the kingdom was torn to viecar , 
diviſions. The empreſs Matilda thought tis 
opportunity to aſſert her right, together 14 
her ſon. Accordingly ſhe landed in Enslang 
year 1129, attended by no more than 140 men 
being continually reinforced by her friends x | 
vanced, ſhe was ſoon in a condition of facing $i 
forces, and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened beg 
two armies: at Jait, on the ſecond of Fehr 
2 general engagement enſued, wherein the king 
was defeated, and himſelf taken priſoner, J 
however, having, by her folly and unboundet 
tion, rendered herſelf odious to the greater part 
nation, particularly to the clergy, who, by thi 
had arrived at the molt intolerable height of ink 
the was driven out of the kingdom, and Step 
inſtated on his throne. He did not long, howen 
joy the peace he thus acquired; Henry, ſon to. 
reſs Matilda, conſidering Stephen as an uſurge 
plied to the king of Scotland, his great uncle, fo 
ance; and, being aſſured of the countenance ( 
clergy, he entered England, and the nation | 
once more a ſcene of anarchy and confuſion, At 
a peace was concluded between the two conte 
princes, whereby it was agreed that Stephen ſhy 
joy the crown al vn life, and Henry lucas 
alter his deceaſe. hough this accommodati 
only precarious and impertect, yet it was receli 
great joy by the Engliſh, who had bled at enen 
ing the late civil wars. Stephen dying in 115 
Henry II. peaceably aſcended the throne, andi 
reign by ſending all the foreigners, particular tel 
ings whom Stephen had called over to his alfa 
of the kingdom. The dreadful ſcenes ol murdera 
fuſion that had attended the civil wars, having 
Henry that many forts and caſtles belonging l“ 
erſons were deſtructive of the pubiic an 
he demoliſhed them all, except. ſuch 35 1 
neceſſary for the ſafety of his Kingdom. * 
great encourager of trade and manufactures 4 
rated ſeveral towns, and granted ſuch pe 
roughs in England, that, if a bondman "2 
mained in any of them a year and a da). * 
freeman by ſuch reſidence. I his law 1 
to the feudal power of the barons. He 7 * 
donations his predeceſſor had made, al 
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bien raiſed the reſentment of Henry 


tempt, 


o will revenge his monarch's cauſe upon this 
, ſt!“ 
FF overheard by four knights, and without in- 
Henry, who was then in Normandy, of their 
n, they came over to England, and ſlew Becket 
lar of his own church in Canterbury. There 
bt but Henry was ſecretly pleaſed to be thus 
d from the overbearing churchman ; but he 
| proper to diſſemble his ſatisfaction, and to ap- 
he public reſentment, which the ſuppoſition of 
ins privy to the murder had raiſed againit him, 
red himſelf to be ſcourged at the tomb of the 
ed martyr. 
ry was the firſt who levied a tax on the movea- 
{perſonal eſtates of his ſubjects. He aboliſhed 
tom, which had been for ſome time practiſed by 
jos of England, of repeating the ceremony of their 
tion three times in a year. He introduced the 
plaſs windows into England, and ſtone arches in 
g: but, among all the excellent laws made by 
pnarch, none redounds more to his honour than 
ative to ſhipwrecks, whereby the barbarous and 
practice of forfeiting ſhips, which had been loſt 
coaſt, was aboliſhed, and, if either man or ani- 
vs found on board alive, the veſſel and goods were 
Uto the owners. 


Fance, Wales, and Ireland; the laſt he entirely 
red, and governed by an officer, to whom he gave 
of grand juſticiary, He took William, king of 
 prifoner, and obliged him to pay 100,000l. 
nnſom; and, juſt before his death, concluded 
durable peace with France. But, notwithſtand- 
enry's great ſucceſſes, his liſe was a continual 
I miſery, occaſioned by the ſucceſſive rebellions 
lons, who did not ſcruple to act in concert with 
pred enemies. They were encouraged in theſe 
e practices by their mother, queen Eleanor, in 
d for the attachment ſhewn by Henry to other 
| Particularly the fair Roſamond. Theſe re- 
mistortunes at length broke the ſpirit of that 
a ne died of grief in the year 1189. On 
e ot his father, 
ul. furnamed Coeur de Lion, aſcended the 
Rb inguiſhed the beginning of his reign by 
Rho: men, with whom, by the per- 
oe tor their own ends, he made 
3 oy 2 ruimous cruſade to the Holy 
3 750 Con and Aſcalon, and performed 
raph Eut, on his return to England, 
. . prifoner by Leopold, duke of 
being N under him at the ſiege of Acon, 
aghty Fe 1 inſult oifered to his ſtandard 
ende cauſed him to be ſcized as 
Tre rough bis dominions, and thrown into 


| I . — . 
eemperor Henry VI. who alſo conſidered Ri- 


z pitch, that he one day exclaimed—* Is there 


His exclamation was not made in | 


prince was engaged in perpetual wars with Scot- 
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chard as an enemy, on account of an alliance contracted 
by him with "I ancred, king of Sicily, offered the duke a 
large ſum of money if he would deliver the royal captive 
into his hands. Leopold readily conſented ; and, while 
England was diſtracted with inteſtine commotions, her 
king was confined in a dungeon by the faithleſs and ava- 
ricious Germans. He continued in this diſmal ſituation 
till the exorbitant ſum of goo, oool. of our preſant mo- 
ney was paid for his ranſom. This ſum will appead 
{till greater, when we conſider that, at this time, an ox 
ſold tor gs. which anſwers to gs. of our money, and 2 
ſheep at 4d. or 18. 

Richard, at his return to his dominions, was received 
with univerſal joy by his ſubjects, but found every thing 
in the utmoſt confuſion, by the treachery of his brother 
John, in whoſe favour France had invaded this king— 
dom. However, he ſeems to have held John in too 
much contempt to exert that revenge which he doubt- 
leſs had in his power: his mind was fixed on more im- 
portant objects; he liſtened to the overtures of the em- 
peror Henry VI. who, aſhamed of the treatment he 
had inflicted on Richard, now ſolicited his friendſhip 
and aſſiſtance againſt the king of France. War was 
accordingly declared againſt that monarch, but ſoon after 
terminated by a truce of five years; and the renewal of 
hoſtilities was prevented by the death of Richard, who 
was {lain before the walls of the caſtle of Chalus. The 
viſcount Limoges, owner of that ſort, being a vaſſal of 
Richard, refuſed to deliver up a treaſure he had diſco- 
vered, and which Richard claimed as ſuperior lord of 
the ſoil. This event happened in 1199, the 42d of his 
age, and 10th of his reign. 

John ſeized the crown, and determined to defend it 
to the laſt extremity, and ſoon after baſely murdered 
Arthur, the eldeſt ſon of his brother Geolfrey, who had 
the hereditary right. Philip, king of France, eſpouſed 
the cauſe of that unfortunate prince, and cited the king 
of England to repair to France, and ſtand trial for that 
atrocious crime. John refuſed to obey the ſummons, 
and was declared guilty of felony and parricide; ad- 
judged to forfeit to his ſuperior lord all his ſeignories 
and fiefs in France. That inhuman act had rendered 
him deteſtable to the generality of his ſubjects, and, 
ſoon after, his puſillanimous conduct embroiled bim 
with the barons, who deteited his actions. Appre- 
henſive of an invaſion from France, and ercaving the 
reſentment of his nobility, inſtead of making the neceſ- 
ſary preparations for ſecuring his kingdom, he applied 
to the pope for protection. He even offered to become 
his tributary, as a proof of which he meanly laid his 
crown at the feet of Pandulph, the pope's legate. The 
church of Rome, ſenſible of John's weakneſs, now re- 
ſolved to acquire unlimited power in England. In this 


deſign the pope was aſſiſted by the clergy, who wiſhed 
to render themſelves entirely independent of the civil 
power, and therefore exerted their utmoſt efforts, Eng— 
land was now once more reduced to a deplorabie ſtate 
At length the barons pre- 

Vailcd, 


of anarchy and confuſion. 
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vailed, and John was obliged to ſign that foundation of 
all. our liberties, ſo well known by the titlewf Magna 
Charta. But this being merely an act of compulſion, 
Johncomplained to the pope of the violence impoſed upon 
him, ' and his holineſs immediately declared the charter 


to be null and void, as having been obtained by force, 


John, iu the mean time, privately levied a body of 
foreign forces, by whole afliitance he, in his turn, tri- 
umphed over the barons, who, reduced to the molt deſ- 
perate extremity, offered to acknowledge Lewis, eldeſt 
ſon te the king of France, as their ſovereign, provided 
he would aſſiſt them againſt their enraged monarch. 
The terms were accepted, and Lewis landed in Eng- 
land. John immediately aſſembled a conſiderable army, 
but paſling from Norfolk into Lincolnſhire, his road 
lay along the ſea-ſhore, then overilowed at high water ; 
and fixing on an improper time for his journey, he loſt, 
in the inundation, all his treaſure, carriages, baggage, 
and-regalia, This misfortune ſo deeply affected him, 
that he retired to the caſtle of Newark, where he died 
in 1216, in the 18th year of his reign, and 49th of his 
age; and, by his will, appointed his ſon Henry III. 
then a child of ten years old, to ſuccecd him ; and, du- 
ring his minority, the earl of Pembroke was choſen 
protector of the kingdom. Though hiſtorians have 
charged John with being of an arbitrary, inconſtant, 
and crucl diſpoſition, yet it is evident, from the ſame 
relation, that he had great provocations from the clergy 
and the barons, who, in their turns, attempted to an- 
nihilate the royal prerogative. It mult be acknow- 
ledged, at the ſame time, that, under John, the com- 
mons of England laid the foundation of all the wealth 
and privileges they now enjoy; and the commerce of 
England reccived a molt ſurpriſing increaſe. He may 
be called the father of the privileges of free boroughs, 
which he eſtabliſhed and endowed all over his kingdom; 
and that it was under him that the ſtone-bridge was 
Aniſhed acroſs the Thames at London, as it ſtood ſome 
years ago. The city of London owes fome of her pri- 
vileges to him. The office of mayor, before his reign, 
was for life; but he gave them a charter to chooſe them 
a mayor out of their own bedy, and alſo to elect their 
ſheriffs and common council, as at preſent, annually. 

Henry was obliged to {wear fealty to the pope, and 
renew that homage to which his father had ſubjected 
the kingdom; and his holineſs, in return, acknow— 
I:dged Henry's right to the crown of England. Lewis 
was now obliged to quit the kingdom, and renounce all 
pretenſions to the crown. But the protector well knew 
that it was not ſuihcient for Henry to have no compcti— 
tor for the throne, 11 was allo neceflary for him to gain 
the affections of his ſubjects: accordingly, a new charter 
of liberties, chiefiy copied from that extorted by the ba- 
rons ſrom his father, was granted. It had been happy 
for Henry had the protector lived, by whoſe wile admi— 
nitration affairs once more flowed in their proper chan- 
nels, and the independency of this country was once 
more xcltored ; but Pembroke dying in 1219, he was 
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ſucceeded in the government by the 1; 

y 8 biſho 
cheſter and Hubert de Burgh, high juli al 
conduct was the reverſe of that of ther I 
the barons again broke out into open rebellion 
however, aſſured the king, when n 
for their conduct, that they had no del * 
ſacred perſon, and that their ſole motire f. 
in arms was to remove Hubert de Burgh tun 
Henry, at that time, refuſed to comply wit 0 
queſt ; but, a few years aſter, Hubert was ro 
the government of the kingdom devolyed ent 
biſhop of Wincheſter, 1 

That prelate, who was a native of Pyiag 
ſuaded Henry to admit a number of his coun 
and other foreigners, to ſettle in England, In 
time all places of importance were beſtowed pan 
and. Henry was prevailed on to violate the ereats 
This once more rouſed the barons, and the 
threatened with excommunication by Edmund 
bilkop of Canterbury, and other prelates of En 
he did not diſmiſs the biſhop of Wincheſter i 
poils, and all foreigners from the kingdom. 
thought proper to comply with both thete jm 
and the primate, who was in every reſpect equi 
talk, was placed at the head of the government, 

Henry's attachment to foreigners, however, ff 
tinued. He had married Eleanor, daughter to tht 
of Provence, and her relations and followers wel 
moted to the chief polts in the kingdom, Thel 
tiading all remonſtrances ineffectual, entered ini 
federacy, at the head of which was one Simon dt 
fort, earl of Leiceſter. This ſtruggle between! 
and his diſcontented barons laſted a conlideradl 
but at length the latter conquered, and, in one 
battle, the king and prince Edward, his eldelt f 
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taken priſoners at the battle of Lewes, Leiel * 
the barons now governed the nation; but pg 3 
ward, having found means to eſcape, ſoon a een. 
army, and coming to an engagefnent with tie e pre 
killed Leiceſter, entirely defeated their forces, Ilyn 1 
laced his father on that throne his rebelitous| | to th 
had ſo unjuſtly uſurped. This baule wa ho nt to 
Eveſham, Aug. 4, 1263. 2 laſt 
Edward afterwards undertook an expediti 9 
Holy Land ; but, during his abſence, England s bei 
came a ſcene of confuſion; and Henry, worn uy ited 
and grief, died in 1272, expiring in the arms ON he (h 
ite ſon, in the 64th year of his age, and 561d p ſhed 
which was uncomfortable and inglori0us; wy Ince 
{rugzles of this reign, the people in great 7 pand 
the liberties of the preſent Cay. Dung ard 
Henry, the feudal tenures in England rea u 
blow, by the knights and burgeiles 6 quee 
form part of the legiſlature in 2 leparate neun =p 
the prefent Houſe of Commons: — 4 
Edward was proclaimed King ol hogs | vi e 
on the demiſe of his father. He inyie je Mag! 
dinneh lam 


his crown in capile to his Coronation 
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the ! 
ion 440 oxen, 4gO ſheep, 22, 600 hens and 


q Find 19 lat goats. Alexander III. king of 
was at the ſolemnity, and let looſe 500 horſes, 
0 tat :6uld catch them, to keep them. As ſoon 
2 Lemony of his coronation was performed, Ed- 


0 wployed himſelf in e ere e eee 
\ turing the preceding reigns, had introduce 

es into the kingdom. The nation was over- 
robbers, murderers, incendiaries, raviſhers, 
nderers, who lived in open defiance of the laws; 
proceed acainſt ſuch, the king appointed ſpecial 
ſioners, who were to travel through all the coun- 
England, inquire ſtrictly into diſorders of every 
ind puniſh them with the vtmolt ſeverity. The 
ſoners executed their order with ſuch vigour, 
merous gangs of diſorderly people were ſoon diſ- 
and the evil totally eradicated, Edward like- 
lated the coin, which at that time was greatly 
ted. He ſettled the privileges of the cinque 
and paſſed the famous mortmain act, whereby 
ons were reſtrained ſrom giving, by will or other- 
heir eſtates to religious, and other ſocieties that 
lie, without a ſpecial licence from the crown, 

he year 1276, Edward undertook an expedition 
Lewellyn, prince of Wales, who, during the 
Henry, had aſſiſted the barons; and, on the ac- 
of Edward, refuſed to perform the homage cf a 
Lewellyn made the neceſſary preparations for 
ling his principality 3 but finding that the advan— 
6 ltuation of Edward's army had cut off all ſup- 
dom his own, he was obliged to ſurrender at diſ- 
without having been able to bring the king to 
gement: a treaty was agreed to, and hoſtages 
ed by Lewellyn for ſecurity of his future ſub- 
, The Welth, however, could not long ſuffer 
lolent treatment they received from the Engliſh, 
ice more had recourſe to arms : but this laſt effort 
e preſervation of their liberties proved abortive. 
Ilyn was ſlain, and his brother David, who ſuc— 
| to the title, never being able to collect an army 
it to face Edward, flew from place to place, and 
laſt betrayed into the king's hands, who cruelly 
m to a thameſul death. The ancient race of their 
Weng thus extirpated, all the nobility in Wales 
te to the conqueror, and the laws of England 

he ſheriffs, and Other miniſters of juſtice Wee 
hed in that brincipali Kdw | Thi T: 
dee of Wa Pp patty. idward created his 
* Os _ 15 the eldeſt ſons of the monarchs 
* ay 575 ince borne that title. 

bn Bae 0 arbiter between Robert Bruce 
bac, each of whom, on the death of Mar- 
qucen of Scots, in 1291, claimed the tl ü 
Mom, Fg 3 We SOTO F 

20h award declared in favour of Baliol 

Kortingly afcended the thre ; 
e he had Previouſly mad "as 3 r 2 5 
age to Haas y made the king of England, 
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uxury of the times) of 278 bacon 
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offered him, by a war breaking out between England 
and France, to exert his right of independence. Wich 
this view he entered into an alliance with France, but, 
unfortunately for him, a truce being ſoon after con- 
cluded between England and that nation, Edward had 
leiſure to employ the whole force of his arms againſt 
Scotland, which he reduced to a province of England, 
and took Baliol priſoner. Impatient of ſubmitting to 
the Engliſh yoke, the Scots reſolved, if poſſible, to ſhake 
it off; and Edward, rendered furious by their frequent 
attempts, at laſt reſolved to ruin their country fo effec- 
tually, as to prevent every attempt of that nature for 
the future. He aſſembled a numerous army, which he 
conducted to Carlifle ; but, while the neceſſary prepa- 


Tations were making to execute his intentions, he 


was ſeized with a diſorder which put a period to his life 
in the year 1307, the 6gth year of his age, and 35th 
of his reign. He ordered his heart to be ſent to the 
Holy Land, with ga, ol. for the maintenance of what 
was called the Holy Sepulchre. 

In his wars with France, Edward loſt Guienne; for, 
though he had formed alliances againſt that nation with 
moſt of the princes of Germany and other powers, he 
had the mortification to reap, no advantage from their 
aſliſtance ; and that every attempt to leſſen, tended only 
to heighten, the glory of Philip. 

This monarch gave great encouragement to fo- 
reigners, who traded with England; but he made tne 
aggregate body of every particular nation, reſiding here, 
anſwerable for the crimes of each individual of their 
number. He regulated the forms of parliament, and 
their manner of granting aids towards the nation's de— 
tence, which differed very little from the preſent meg 
thod : and, at the beginning of his reign, he proceeded 
with great rigour againſt the Jews, whom. he expelled 
the kingdom, and ſcized upon their eſtates, 

Edward II. ſucceeded his father, but fell far ſhort 
of him in the government of his dominions. He was 
no ſooner, as he ſuppoſed, malter of himſelf and actions, 
than he recalled his favourite, Gaveſton, fon to a Gat- 
con knight of ſome diſtinction. This young man had 
been eſtabliſhed in the Prince of Wales's houlchold by 


Edward I. in return for the ſervices of his father; but 


finding he had inſinuated himſelf into the affections of 
his ſon, in whom he was detirous of cruſhing his deſire 
for favourites, which already ſeemed the ruling paſſion 
of his foul, he baniſhed young Gaveſton, and, on his 
death-bed, exacted a promiſe from the prince never to 
recall him. Happy had it been for Edward had he 
obeyed this injunction of his father; for the barons 
finding that, beſides endowing his minion with the 
carldom of Cornwall, he was daily loading him with 
riches and honours, which rendered him inſupportably 
inſolent, they formed a party againſt him, at the head 
of which was Thomas, earl of Lancalter, couſin- german 

to the king. 
The barons now repaired to the parliament-houſe 
armed, where they infiited upon the banithment of 
1 Gaveiton, 
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Gaveſton, and that he ſhould take a ſolemn oath never 
to return into England. The king finding he mult in 
{ome meaſure comply with this requeſt, appointed his 
favourite lord lieutenant of Ireland ; but, unable to 
bear his abſence, he ſoon recalled him. The barons, 
however, obliged him once more to quit the kingdom ; 
and, upon his returning again in 1312, the whole na- 
tion roſe up in arms; upon which Edward placed Ga- 
veſton in the caſtle of Scarborough, then deemed im- 
pregnable. Gaveſton, however, had neither courage 
nor conduct ſufficient to defend it: he ſoon capitulated, 
and ſurrendered himfelf a priſoner to the barons. By 
the terms of capitulation it was agreed, that his life 
thould be ſafe for two months; but the enraged barons 
no ſooner found themſelves malters of his fate, than they 
ordered his head to be ftruck off by the hands of the 
common executioner. The king was at firſt inconſola- 
ble, and denounced vengeance on the barons and nobi- 
lity who had been acceſſary to the murder of his favour- 
ite; but upon their condeſcending to aſk his pardon 
publicly on their knees, he forgave them every thing 
that was paſt. 

While England was diſtracted with inteſtine broils, 
Robert Bruce recovered the greater part of Scotland, 
and, at the time of Gaveſton's death, was beſieging 
Stirling, the only fortreſs which remained in the hands 
of the Engliſh. Edward led a numerous army to its re- 
lief, but coming to an engagement. with Bruce near 
Bannock-Bourn, he was entirely defeated, and the 
greater part of his forces flain. After which, Robert 
conquered the Engliſh as often as he engaged them; 
laid all their provinces contiguous to his dominions un- 
der contribution, ſecured his crown, and gave a general 
peace to his kingdom. 

The king, after the death of Gaveſton, attached him- 
ſelf to Hugh Spencer, and was entirely governed by his 
counſels and thoſe of his father. This once more gave 
the barons a pretence for rebellion, and both father and 
ſon were bamiſhed. But Edward having, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the common people, obtained fome advantages 
vver the barons, he, at the inſtigation of his queen I ſa- 
bella, a furious ambitious woman, recalled the Spencers; 
and numbers of the nobility fell victims to her cruelty, 
At length the Spencers themſelves having given her 
cauſe of diſguſt, ſhe formed a party, and publicly levied 
a body of troops in order to deſtroy thoſe very favourites, 
to whom ſhe was indebted for her power. All theſe 
ſchemes were concerted at the court of Philip the Fair, 
king of France, who was brother to Iſabella, and 
whither he had retired, under pretence of taking her 
ſon to pay homage tor Guienne and Ponthieu. There 
ſhe was joined by numerous malcontents from England, 
and, among the telt, by Roger Mortimer, a Welth 
baron, who had been condemned for high treaſon ; but 


his ſentence of death being changed into that of perpetual 


rmpriſonment, he ivund means te eſcape from the 
Tower, and took ſhelter in France. Here he was 


introduced to the queen of England, who fixrit em- 


ployed him as her counſelfor, but fon vo 
moured of his perſon, they publ. ; 
the moſt criminal intimacy. Whey 64 
for execution, Iſabella failed for England 
her landing, ſhe was joined by the nyo, ; 
who ſuppoſed her only intent was to — + ng 
power of the Spencers. Thus abandoned. Fl. 
tempted to fly into Ireland, but being drink 
winds on the coaſt of South Wales, he ent 10 
conceal himſelf in the mountains: he wi; 
ſoon diſcovered, and conducted to Kenelhrork 
and the Spencers being alſo taken priſoner; u. 
put to death. 

The infamous queen now ſummoned a gui 
in which ſentence was paſſed upon the 1 
innocent Edward, whereby he was obliged to x 
crown in favour of his fon. This point obtain 
wanted nothing to render the character of Ile 
diabolical, but the murder of her depoſed huſhin 
this by her contrivance, jointly with that of 
was perpetrated on the 2 iſt of September 133 
every circumſtance of brutality that the infemd 
themſelves could invent. 

Edward III. at his acceſſion to the throne, x 
14 years of age; ſo that the queen and Monin 
tered themſelves that the adminiſtration of afain 
for ſome years at leaſt, be under their directe 
in order to ſecure their power, they planned al 
cuted many popular meaſures. But Edward & 
netrated into their deſigns, and reſolved to coi 
them, when a proper opportunity ſhould ofe 
was ſurrounded by the emiſſaries of Morte 
was therefore obliged to act with the utmolt a 
but having privately engaged the alliſtance of 
perſons ot diſtinction, Mortimer was ſeizedini 
and, after a ſhort trial, condemned by the para 
be hanged ; which ſentence was executed on- 
at the Elms, in the neighbourhood of Londn 
vile qucen was confined for lite to her own 
Riſings, and her revenue reduced to 40001, pet 

Edward being now at liberty to act for nun 
ceeded with the utmoſt indultry and judgments 
all thoſe grievances which had either proceedel 
want of authority in the crown, or from the 3 
of it. Thieves, murderers, and criminals d 
were protected by the barons, for whom ny 
during the civil commotions. Edward fav 5 
of this attempt, and, in order to render it 
firſt exacted a promiſe from the peers, that + 
break of all connections with ſuch abo 
This point being gained, he iſſued arir . * 
enjoining them to adminiiler jullice wht ; 
regard to arbitrary orders from his min 
proceeded with ſuch rigour, that wee 6 * 
of the peace of the kingdom were 0 4 

- ir ganes broken, 200 
pated or diſperſed, their gang 
ut to their pernicious Practices. bi 
F When 7 were ſeitled at home, the 
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forces againſt John Bruce, king ol Scotland, 
ie Jeath of Edward II. had committed 
wages on the frontiers of England ; but the 
wager and Mortimer thought ſt at that time 
Ynczve to their ſafety to make peace with John; 
ender it more laſting, Ifabella gave her daughter 
marriage to David, "eldeſt ſon of Bruce. 1 his 
age however, did not affect Edward, who 
o place Edward Baliol, fon of that prince, 
1 been taken priſoner by Edward I. on the 
Scotland, in oppolition to his brother-in-law. 
| for him from Normandy, and ors him 
ance in the recovery of the Scottilh crown, to 
e had an undoubted right, provided he would, 
u. become his vaffal. Baliol conſented, and, 
teral conflicts, drove David out of Scotland, 
5 was ſoon after crowned ; but a profuſion of 
4 ſhed in endeayonring to fix him on the throne. 
fing of France dying without iſſue in 1937, 
K Valois declared himſelf next male heir to that 
but was oppoſed by Edward, who, notwith- 
he was well acquainted with the Salique law, 
excludes all females or their deſcendents from 
be the throne of that kingdom, aſſerted his 
ſ right of his mother; and, when he found that 
was acknowledged king of France, reſolved to 
£ kingdom, This war, on the part of Ed- 
a continual ſcene of ſucceſs, and he carried 
brious arms even to the gates of Paris. In.1340, 
the title of king of France, uling it in all >ub- 
and qua tered the arms of France with his 
King this motto, “ Dieu et mon Droit, Gbd 
Fright.” On the 19th of 8 1356, 
ut the famous battle of Poictiers, wherein 
melt, with his ſon Philip, taken priſoners, 

En git , under the command of Edward 
of Wales, commonly called the Black Prince, 
ume oniy 16 years of age. This prince was 
* of his father, the admiration of all Eu- 
bd the hope e of England : but his early death 

we Enjoyment of that 12ppineſs with the 
3 de nation fondly flattered themſelves 
| nould alcend ti the throne. He died in 1372, 
3 Mak ing 1 g 101 10 Jus campaign in Spain, 
F reinſtated Peter the > Crue] on that tl ; ] 

rar hav re 8 n that Irone, In 

3 reauced Calais, conſented to a 

in poſſeſſion of ſeveral ca- 

de and John was to pay three 
ns in gold for his ranſom. 

„ing the above war with France, taking 
Who, : NT ot E Aan recalled their king, 
. 5 with a body of choſen tro: ops, 
pene :trared as far as 
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pete victory, and took David prifoner. He was con— 
ducted to London, and did not recover his liberty till 
the end of the war. 

Edward III. inſtituted the order 
the firſt in England; and built 
Windſor. In his reign John Wickliffe, a ſecular 
prieſt, educated at Oxford preached the doctrines of 
the Reformation, and made many diſciples among all 
ranks of people, who were diſtinguiſhed by the appel- 
lation of Wicklimtes or Lollards. He was a man of 
parts, language, and piety; and has the honour of be- 


of the garter, now 
the noble caltle of 


ing the firſt perſon in Europe who blicly called in 
queſt on thoſe doctrines which had gen Wrilty pailc d for 
certain and undiſputed during ſo many ages. The doc- 
trines of Wickliffe being 5 from his ſearch into 


the Scriptures, and into eccleffaſtica! antiquity, Were 
nearly the ſame with theſe prey agat ted by the reformers 
in the 16th century. But, though the age ſeemed 
{lrongly diſpoſ d to receive them, * 

| 


02 


tully ripe for this great rev olution, Which was 
a more Boe and inquiring period, that g ave th 
blow to Romiſh error and ſaperitit on in this and many 
other kingdoms of Europe. He had many friends in 
the univeriity of 9 lord and at court, and was power- 
fully protected ag the evil 98 ; pope and 
biſhops, by John of Gau nt, duke of 5 er, one of 
the king's ſons, and other great men. E 

tne Year 1377. 

Richard II. ſon to the Black Prin 

grandfather Edward, at the early age o 5 75 
ring his minority, the kin gdom was governed by the 
duke of Far ate r, the duke of Vork, and the duke of 
Glouceſter , his three uncles. In the be | 
reign, he” Scots defeated ti gli! 
was followed by a three 
ſulted the coaſts of Engla- 
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id, which induced Richard to 
carry his arms into France, bit without lucceſs, and 
the war was at length terminated by a {UV ENtY'- tive years 
trace. Richard was ſoon after affianccd to IIabel, 
daughter of Charles VI. 

The king's unbounded attachment to favourites, 
which offended his ambitious uncles; the heavy 
particularly the poll-tax, impoſed upon the people; and 
the doctrines of Wi tckiifte; ; rendered the nation a conti- 
nued {cen © of contuſion, during the whole reign of this 
weak prince. A rebellion broke ont, headed by Ball, a 
prieſt, Ty at Tyler, and Jack Straw, who, allembling 
100,000 rabble, marched from Blac heath to London, 
where they committed great outrages, and became ſo 
formidable, that the king was ob! IL od to enter into a 
conterence with the arch-rebel in Saithf jeld: but the 
demands of theſe headſtrong people W ere ſo 3 
and the menaces of their chief, in caſe of refuſal, 
daring, that Walworth, lord-mayor of London, w 


taxes, 


>»! 
then Se deg the kino g. enrage d at ity audacity, {truck 
him a violert blow 51 the head, yhich inſta antly de- 


d him of liſe, and, by the e conduct of the 
or, the rebels ſoon after laid down their arms 
d ÞF without 


g king. 
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been for Richard, if the ſame moderation which he 
poſſeſſed in the inſurrection of Wat Tyler, had in- 
ftucnced every other action of his life. But Sir Michael 
de 1a Pole, lord chancellor, judge Treſilian, and Robert 
de Vere, earl of Oxford, created duke of Ireland, de- 
{troyed the pleaſing proſpect of happineſs. Theſe three 
worthleſs men poſſeſſed his entire confidence, which 
rendered them exceedingly obnoxious re ; and, 


notwithitanding the king's utmoſt efforts in their fa- 


vour, they were attainted, and condemned to ſuffer as 
traitors. 

The kingdom was brought by theſe faCtions to the 
brink of dettruction, and the king ſacrificed ſeveral no- 
ble men to his ſafety, particularly the duke of Glouceſter, 
who was infidioufly impriſoned, and afterwards mur— 
dered at Calais. A quarrel ſoon after happened be- 
tween the duke of Hereford, ſon to the duke of Lan- 
caſter, and the duke of Norfolk, which was to be de- 
termined by ſingle combat between the parties; but, 
when the two champions appeared in the field, the king 
interpoſed, and, in order to prevent at once the preſent 
effuſion of noble blood, and the future conſequences of 
the quarrel, he ordered both the dukes to quit the king- 
dom, ard retire to different nations. 

Richard embarked for Ireland about this time, in 
order to revenge the death of his couſin, Roger, earl of 
Marche, the prefumptive heir of the crown, who had 
lately been flain in a ſkirmiſh with the natives; and the 
nobility, thinking themſelves materially affected by the 
injury done to Henry, duke of Lancaſter, offered that 
nobleman the crown of England, if he would return 
and head the malcontents, who were by this time very 
numerous. This opportunity of gratifying his revenge 
and gaining the crown, was eagerly embraced by the 
duke, who ſoon found himſelf at the head of 690,000 
men, and foon after reinforced by 40,000 more, under 
the duke of York, who had been left regent of the 
kingdom. Richard, having intelligence of this inva- 


' fion and infurrection, immediately left Ireland, and 


lended at Nilford-Raven with a body of 20,000 men; 
though he ſoon found them reduced to about 6,000, 
the reſt having joined the duke. Thus abandoned, the 
king fled to the iſle of Anglefey, from whence he pro- 
poſed to efcape either into France or Ireland; but, be- 
ing prevailed on to continue in the kingdom by the 
feigned conce ſſions of Lancaiter, he was ſoon after be- 
tiayed by Percy, duke of Northumberland, into the hands 
of his rebellious fubjects. who conveyed him prifoner 
to London. A parliament was now aiſembled, and 
Richard, accuſed of oppreition, tyranny, and mifcon- 
duct, was depoſed by the ſuffrages of both lords and 
commons, and ordered to be impriſoned in Pomfret- 
Calile in Yorxhire, where he died in 1299, in the 34th 
ye ur of his age, and 2gd of his reign. Hiſtorians uni- 
verfally agree that tis unhappy monarch died an unna— 
tural death, but differ as to the nature of it; ſome af- 
ſ-rting that it was by aiſaflination, while others ſuppoſe 
him to have periched by hunger. 


without any further ill conſequences. Happy had it 


— 


taken on his return by the Percies, and 2 (read) 


teſt, wherein Hotſpur was flain, Henry pro 


Henry IV. was ſon of John of 
caſter, fourth ſon of Edward III. and | 
throne of England in prejudice to Fey 
Marche, ſon of that Roger who was Th 
and who had been declared preſumptive þ 
crown by Richard. The nobility fatter 
that this glaring defect in his title would wn 
dependent upon them, but they ſoon rout 
difappointed. Though this occaſioned fone, 
cies againſt him, his prudence ſoon renderelthy 
tive, and he reſolved to leave nothing unatten 
reduce the enormous power of the nobility, 

Foreign powers conſidered the acceſſon d 
in no other light than that of an uſurpation 
however, from indolence, and others from | 
acknowledged his title to the crown of England 
king of France, highly incenſed at the Injury a 
Richard, reſolved to revenge it, and even im 
the herald ſent by Henry's ambaſſadors to 
ſafe conduct for them to the French court: U 
haraſſed by inteſtine diviſions, political motive 
him to accommodate affairs as ſoon as poſlible 
recovered his daughter, widow to Richard, hel 
his preparation for war, and renewed the truce 
the two crowns. 

Theſe commotions induced the Scots to make 
ſions into England, and, though Henry had ta 
ſeſſion of Edinburgh, he could not prevail on Rab 
to do him homage for his crown, nor force kimi 
Finding therctore that his ſtay in Scotland wa 
conſequence, he returned to LE and dilban 
army. But the next year, Archibald, carl of Y 
having made an irruption into the northern ou 
England, and committed great devaſtations, wa 


Gaunt, ike 


tle enſued, wherein the Scots were totally rout 
Douglas himſelf taken priſoner, together wit 
number of the principal Scots nobility. Then 
this victory being tranſmitted to Henry, he reg 
earl of Northumberland, with the reſt of is] 
thanks for this important ſervice ; but, 0 : 
time, required the noble priſoners to be deller 
him. This gave diſguſt to the conquerors, 1 


Iead 


for h 


ſhort time after, broke out into open rebelli0t, | app 
battle was fought between the king, who co rom 
his own forces, and Henry Percy, ſurnamed! a 
at the head of the rebels. After a long and 01000 purt 


tic, 
8 wh 
dn, 
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d ſuf 
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wry 
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rious, and the earl of Northumberland having 
neceſſary conceflions, the king thought . | 
him a pardon : but. the loſs of his * 
heavy on his mind. He ſoon after ay 
conſpiracy with: the earl of Nottingham 4 
biſhop. of York ; the whole, however Py 
tive > Nottingham and the prelats 2 * 
Percy fled into Scotland, and weed” Far” 
fruitleſs endeavours to excite an I T batt 
north of England, where he was lain | 
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ſheriff of Yorkſhire. About the 
be Glendour, who had headed the Welſh in 
lions, died; and Henry having by accident 
ames, heir to the crown of Scotland, a child 
years old, peace was entirely reſtored to the 


Rokeſby, 


jon of 
bh :ncreaſed : the different orders of par- 


eſpecially the commons, acquired their proper 
„„ Learning was at this time at a much lower 
England, and all over Europe, than it had been 
us before. Biſhops, when teſtifying ſynodal 
tre often forced to do it by proxy in the follow- 
bs, viz, © As I cannot read myſelf, N. N. hath 
ed for me;” or, © As my lord biſhop cannot 
mſelf, at his requeſt I have ſubſcribed.”” By 
pence of the court, and the intrigues of the 
an act was obtained in the ſeſſion of parliament 
or the burning of heretics, occaſioned by the 
creaſe of the Wickliffites or Lollards; and 
n Sawtree, the firſt martyr for this doctrine, was 
live, Henry IV. died in 1413, in the forty- 
xr of his age, and the thirteenth of his reign. 
y V. who now afcended the throne, had ſigna- 
mſelf greatly during the wars carried on by his 
but on the reſtoration of peace, he aſſociated 
with ſome infamous perſons, who led him into 
Ipecies of vice and outrage. During the laſt 
of his father, however, there ſeems to have been 
gh reformation in his conduct, and the annals 
and do not contain a greater hero. 
beginning of his reign was diſtinguiſhed by a 
e) formed among the Wickliffites, who were 
y increaſing, and headed by Sir John Oldcaltle, 
Pham, who it was pretended had agreed to put 
at their head, with a deſign to overturn the 
nent; but this appears to be a groundleſs accu- 
uggetted by the bloody zeal of the clergy : how- 
enry endeavoured at firſt, by gentle converſa- 
reconcile that nobleman to the Catholic faith; 
ing he could not prevail, delivered him over to 
Fc power, and he was condemned to the 
or bis erroneous opinions. He, however, before 
[appointed for his execution, found means to 
Pm de Tower, but was taken about ſour years 
"gcc as A traitor, and his body burnt on the 
mt to the ſentence pronounced againſt him 
n. 575 checked for a time the rapid 
3 lards had made fince their firſt 
0 bauing received an injunction from his ſather 
uffer the Engliſh to remain! f 
b follow the adv; f wy) bak neo Ihe 
ory, 2nd am ice of Chichely, archbiſhop of 
0 ert the right which Edward III. 


ned tor — 
he crown of France. He firſt demanded 
his career of victory, and grant a trace to the enemy: 


* PIOvinces of 


Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and 


Now! ] 
es 7 be reſigned to him, which being refuſed 


* L War enſued. In 1415 Henry landed, 


this monarch the marine of England 


| ſcribed. That 


with his army, at Havre de Grace in Normandy, took 
Harfleur, and then defeated the French in the battle of 
Agincourt, where a great number of the principal no- 
bility of France were left dead on the field, and many 
taken priſoners. After this engagement the conqueror 
ſubdued moſt part of France with the greateſt rapidity. 
The French king having been declared a lunatic, 
the adminiſtration of affairs was diſputed between his 
brother, Lewis, duke of Orleans, and his couſin ger- 
man, John, duke of Burgundy. This conteſt threw 
the whole nation into a Franc, which was artfully 
increaſed by Henry; who, taking advantage of theſe 
commotions, obliged the queen of France to give him 
her daughter Catharine in marriage ; to- declare him 
regent of France during her huſband's life, and his iſſue 
ſucceſſors to the French monarchy, in prejudice of the 
dauphin, her ſon, Accordingly, Henry made a trium 
phant entry into Paris, where he received the fealty of 
the French nobility, and the dauphin was formally pro- 
prince, however, aſſiſted by the Scots, 
left nothing uneſſayed for the recovery of his kingdom; 
but, 1n all probability, the attempt would have proved 
his deſtruction, had not death put a period to Henry's 
glory. Finding his laſt moments approach, he ſent 
for his brother, John, duke of Bedford, the earl of 
Warwick, and a few more noblemen, whom he had 
honoured with his confidence, and conjured them to 
protect his infant ſon. He adviſed them never to give 
liberty to the French princes taken at Agincourt, till 
his fon was of age; and never to make peace with that 
nation, unleſs, by the ceſſion of Normandy, and its 
annexation to the crown of England, compenſation 
was made for all the hazards and expence he had ex- 
perienced in endeavouring to obtain the crown of 
France. He then left the regency of that kingdom to 
the duke of Bedford; that of England to. his younger 
brother the duke of Glouceſter ; and the particular care 
of the infant king to the ear! of Warwick. Having 
thus ſettled his worldly affairs, he diſmiſſed all but his 
confeſſor, and ſoon after expired, in tne thirty-fourth. * 
year of his age, and the tenth of his reign. This event 
happened in the year 1422. It appears that the ordi- 
nary revenues of the crown, during this monarch's 
reign, amounted only to 55,7 14l. a year, which is nearly 
the ſame with the revenues in the time of Henry III. 
200 years before, The ordinary expences of govern- 
ment amounted to 52,5071. fo that the king had a fur- 
plus only of 49,2071. for the ſupport of his houſehold, 
for his- wardrobe, the expence of embaſſies, and other 
articles. Fhis ſum was not nearly ſutiicient even in, 
time of peace; and to carry en his wars, this great 
conqueror was reduced to many miſerable ſhifts: he 
borrowed from all quarters; he pawned his jewels, and 
ſometimes the crown itſell; he ran in arrears to his 
army, and was often obliged to ſtop in the midſt of. 


hence we may perceive, that the penſion of a ſuper=- 


annuated courtier of the preſent age exceeds the cxpences: 
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even of this great king, and ſhews the ſimplicity and 
temperance of our predeccffors three centurics ago. 
Henry VI. an infant of nine months, was proclaimed 
king of France, as well as of England, and writs were 
tlued in his name for calling a parliament. At this 
meeting very little regard was paid to the verbal appoint- 
ments of the deccated king. The duke of Bedford 
was nominated protector, or guardian of England, but 


the parliament would not ſuffer him to aſſume the ap- 


pellation of regent, which ſeemed to them a title of 
too great authority. As the ſtate of affairs required that 
nobleman's preſence in France, they inveited his bro- 
ther, the duke of Glouceſter, with the ſame dignity 
during his abſence; and, in order to limit the power 
winch theſe princes might aſſume, they named a coun- 
oil, without whoſe advice and approbation no meaſure 
of importance could be determined. The young king, 
inſtead of being in the hands of Warwick, was com- 
mitted to the care of Henry Beaufort, biſhop of Win- 
ch=itcr, his great uncle, who had the ſole care of his 
education. Mean time, the duke of Bedford, reſolving 
to complete the conquelt of France, made every neceſ- 
ary preparation for that purpoſe, both by the exertion 
of arms, and by entering into new treaties with the 
principal nobility in that kingdom. 

On the death of Charles VI. which happened ſoon 
after that of Henry V. many of the French ſecretly 
withed that the dauphin might aſcend the throne. The 
army of that prince was re-inforced by conſiderable 
numbers of Scots; and Bedford being obliged to viſit 
England, where buſineſs detained him near eight 
months, on his return to France had the mortihcation 
to find the Englith had ſuffered ſome defeats, and that 
numbers of the chief men in France had deſerted to the 
Intereſt of Charles, among whom was the duke of 
Brittany. The regent therefore immediately attacked 
his province, and reduced him to ſuch extremities, that 
he once more renounced the French alliance, and pro- 
miſed to do homage for his duchy to Henry. 

he duke now reſolved on the ſiege of Orleans, a 
place rendered by its ſituation of ſuch importance, that 
on the poſſeſſion of it the entire conqueſt of France in 
a manner depended, Senſible of this, Charles placed a 
ſtrong garriſon in that important city, which was for 
fome time vigoroufly defended, but was at laſt on the 
point of ſurrendering for want of proviſions, when a 
phenomenon, ſcarcely to be paralleled in hiſtory, 
brought it unexpected relief. In the village of Dom- 


remi there lived a girl of about twenty-ſeven years of | 


ge, named Joan d' Arc, a ſervant at an inn, where 
ſhe performed the common offices of an oſtler. B 

frequently hearing the misfortunes of Charles, ſhe be- 
zan to pity him, and miſtaking her delire of affording 
him aſſiſtance for a divine miflion, ſhe reſolved, if poſ- 
ble, to procure admiſſion to his preſence, which after 
forme difficulty was eftected. On approaching the 
prince, ſhe aſſured him that ſhe was ſent expreſsly from 
1:ayzn to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, and afterwards to 
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to relieve the garriſon. Elated with her ſacg 
reſolved to attack the beſiegers, who, ain 
pernatural influence, loſt all their wonte al 
confidence. The forts, built by the Engl: 


round the city, were taken, with great {lauph * 
at length the ſiege was raiſed, to the utter aß | Je 
the Britiſh army. The maid of Orleans, 2 a 
tion uſually beſtowed on this extraordinan i he 
did not give her enemies time to recover fro AM. Gs 
luſion; the diſpoſſeſſed them of ſeveral ton f T1 
having again defeated their army, took Tab Mort 
general, priſoner. She then conducted (hy 5 
Rheims, ſeizing upon all the cities which ppl . 
paſſage, and rendered the French as formidadl . 
Engliſh, as, a ſhort time before, the Eyglihh 4 % 
to the French. At laſt this extraordiuary pal . 
into the hands of the Engliſh, who, contrant \ the 
ſenſe of juitice, hamanity, or reaſon, condemyl 2 5 
to be burnt as a witch. A : 

Bedford flattered himſelf that the death ofthis " J 


would have re-eſtabliſhed Henry's intact in! 
whither he cauſed the young King to be brouzl 


crowned at Paris. But it was beyond tee. 
man to retrieve the affairs of the Engliſh, The T0 
returned with joy to the allegiance they oel . 
as their rightful fovereign ; and the duke of M ne 
who had been a firm friend to the Englil «a. i... 
the beginning of this war, followed the cure KL 


was reconciled to Charles. This defection ws 
utmoſt importance at ſo critical a jundut 
followed by a ſtill greater blow to the Engl 
duke of Bedford paid the debt of nature at M 
ſew days after he received the news of tie 
Burgundy's reconciliation with Charles VII. 
ear 1435. 
ö e was at this time in the utmoſt en 
the king had married Margaret, daughter to tit 
of Anjou, and titular king of Sicily, a vo 
high ſpirit and 1mplacadle diſpoſition. Glance 
Joit all his authority in the government: Wine 


who pre ſided at the head of the treafury, had If © 1 
rice ruined the intereſt of the nation doth 4 dccech 
abroad; and Richard, duke of York, lan Ke 0! 
of Ireland, whoſe claim to the crown ol larg 
rior to that of Henry, being deſcended y 1 lee 
ſide from Lionel, an eider fon of Edward 4 arty 
formed a party to aſſert that right, and 1090 4 F me 
out into open rebellion. «tal 3 
i Ie 
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he queen, who, taking advantage of Henry's 
a 11d ſeized the entire management of affairs, 
William de 1a Pole, duke of Suifolk, prime 


( bot he being ſoon after baniſhed and murdered, 
l tele by Edmund Beaufort, duke of Somer- 
ſy tn odious to the Englith. About the ſame 
, bpened an inſurrection of 20,000 Kentiſh men, 
I br ne Jack Cade, who it was ſuppoſed had been 


1 | to this precipitate undertaking by the duke 
00 AM; for though it Was eaſily ſuppreſſed, yet, du- 
| Ontinuance, the people in general diſcovered 
witches lor that nobleman's family, and often 
| that they thought his title to the crown was 
ined. Soon alter, the parliament hearing he 
his return from Ireland, and ſuppoſing he 
pear at the head of an armed force, ordered 
tio land in England; but on his arrival they 
priſed to find he was only attended by his uſual 
This proceeding, however, induced his parti- 
afſert his claim more openly, while he himſell 
wih the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to Henry. 

g a fit of illneſs of the king, in 1454s it was 
ty to appoint a protector; and the queen, being 
to refit the York party, was obliged to acqui- 
hen the duke was named to fill that important 
the parliament. 'I his ſet the nation in a flame, 
fry recovering, both parties prepared for action. 
ter, a battle was fought at St. Alban's, in which 
kits gained the victory, and took Henry pri- 
This misfortune ſo diſconcerted the king, that 
pnitted the whole authority of the crown into the 
of Richard, Margaret, however, found means 
er hulband at liberty. Five years after, a ſecond 
Fas tougnt at Northampton, wherein the Lan- 
pers again defeated, and Henry a ſecond time 
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s ne, and the duke of York ſucceed him, in 
. 41 Henry's ue, When Margaret, who, 
I niar; fon, had way to Durham, heard of this 
ne emplozed the flattering arts of affability, 
2 nan acureſs, qualities in which {he excelled, 
ung wörtnern barons over to her intereſt, and, to 
| 9k 1 dene ſoon collected an army 
2 - 4 of this powerful body 
Fer verk. Sg Lake cid, and gave battle to 
E „ Wo had marched thither to meet 
N as victorious, the duke of York was 
out, and his forces cut to pieces. 
> the "or as Fork, excrted himſelf to 
3 Father, and obtained ſeveral 
3 me Lancaſtrians; notwithſtanding 
advanced towards London, and hav- 
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ing defeated the earl of Warwick at St. Alban's, ſet 
Henry once more at liberty. Not daring to enter 
London, where Edward was received with every demon= 
(tration of joy, ſhe retreated north wards, taking her huſ- 
band with her. Edward now reſolved to aſſume the title 
and dignity of king, without waiting for the meeting 
of parliament. He ordered his army to aſſemble in 
St. John's Fields, where numbers of people attended, 
and the right of Edward being explained in an haranguez 
pronounced to this mixed multitude, they were aſked 
if they would have Henry of Lancaſter for their king? 
To which they replied in the negative. It was then 
demanded, whether they would accept of Edward, eldeſt 
ſon of the late duke of York? When they expreſſed 
their conſent by loud acclamations of joy. This popular 
election being finiſhed, it was ratified by a great number 
of bilhops, lords, magiltrates, &c. and the new king 
was on the gth of March 1461 proclaimed in London, 
under the name of Edward IV. In the mean time the 
King and queen retreated into the north, where Margaret 
levied more forces; but Edward reſolving to give her as 
little time as polſlible, marched with the utravit expedi- 
tion againſt her. The two armies met at Towton, where 
a moſt obſtinate battle enſued. After a moſt bloody con- 
teſt, in which a great nuinber of the nobility were ſlain, 
victory at length declared in favour of Edward, who 
purſuing the enemy with unrelenting fury, 40,000 men 
were leſt dead on the field of battle. 

Margaret and her huſband were obliged to fly into 
Scotland, where her high ſpirit, now broken by mis— 
fortuncs, made ſuch conceflions to the Scots, as induced 
them to aſſiſt her with a body of forces. At the head 
of this little army the again entered England; and being 
reinforced by conſiderable numbers in the northern coun- 
ties, ſhe again ventured to face the victorious Edward, 
but met with numberleſs defeats. Henry was taken 
priſoner, and ſhe, after enduring incredible fatigues, 
eſcaped into France. | 

This civil war was carried on with greater animoſity 
than any perhaps ever known. Margaret was as blood- 
thirſty as her opponents; and when priſoners of either 
ſide were made, their deaths were deferred only for a 
few hours, eſpecially if they were perſons of rank. 

Edward IV. (the late duke of York) being crowned 
on the 29th of -Junc, had ſome time before ſent the 
earl of Warwick to demand Bona of Savoy, the king 
of France's ſiſter, in marriage, in which embally he 
was ſucceſsful, and nothing remained but the bringing 
over the princeſs into England; but in the mean time 
the king teil in love with, and privately married, Eliza- 
beth, the widow of Sir John Grey. When the ſecret 
of Edward's marriage broke out, the haughty carl, 
decming bimſelf aifronted, returned to England in- 
flamed with rage and reſentment, and, from being 
Edward's ſincere friend, became his moſt implacabte 
enemy: he, therefore, with the marquis of Montacute, 


the archbithop of York, and the duke ot Clarence, 


concerted meaſures to dethrone the king, whom they 
atiacked, 
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attacked in his camp at Nottingham, and made pri- 
ſoner, but eſcaping from his confinement, and retirin 

to Holland, the earl of Warwick, and the French 
king, Lewis XI. declarcd for the reſtoration of Henry, 
who was replaced on the throne. 

Edward, returning from Holland, advanced to Lon- 
don, under pretence of claiming his dukedom of York ; 
but being received by the citizens into the capital, he 
re- aſcended the throne, defeated and killed Warwick 
in the battle of Barnet, and made Henry once more 
his priſoner. A few days after, he routed a freſh army 
of Lancaſtrians, and made queen Margaret priſoner, 
together with her ſon prince Edward, whom the duke 
of Glouceſter, Edward's brother, murdered in cold 
blood. 

Edward, being thus ſettled on the throne, purſued the 
Lancaſtrians with unremitting fury, and numbers of 
all ranks were put to death. There was not one. legiti- 
mate prince of that houſe left to aſſert its right, and the 
only perſon who could make any pretenſions to the 
crown, was Henry, earl of Richmond, a deſcendent 
from John of Gaunt; he therefore became the great 
object of his vengeance. John, the firſt duke of Somer- 
ſet, grandſon of John of Gaunt, by a ſpurious branch, 
but legitimated by act of parliament, left, at his death, 
an only daughter, named Margaret, who married Ed- 
mund, earl of Richmond, halt brother of Henry VI. 
his mother was Catharine of France, who, after the 
death of her firſt huſband, Henry V. married Sir Owen 
Tudor, a private gentleman, by whom ſhe had the 
above Edmund, afterwards created earl of Richmond. 
Edmund and Margaret had only one ſon, named Henry, 
aſterwards Henry VII.) who, after his father's death, 
inherited his title andeſtate; and though Margaret had 
no other huſbands, not having children by either, he 
conſequently, at her demife, was the only lawful heir 
of all her fortunes. This young nobleman eſcaped the 
fury of Edward by reſiding in France, under the pro- 
tection of the duke of Brittany, to whoſe care he was 
committed by the earl of Pembroke, after the battle of 
Tewkeſbury. 

In 1474 the kingdom of England was in a deplorable 
ſituation. The king abandoned himſelf to the mot 
luxurious indolence, in which he was imitated by his 
great men, who, to ſupport their extravagance, became 
penſioners to the French king. The parliament ſeemed 
only to act as the executioners of Edward's bloody 
mandates. {The beit blood in England was ſhed on 
ſcaFolds, and even the duke of Clarence fell a victim 
to his brother's jealouſy. Edward, partly to amuſe 
the public, and partly to ſupply the vaſt ex pences of 
his court, pretended ſomeumes to quarrel, and ſome- 
times to treat with France; but his irregularities put an 
end to his life in 1483, in the twenty-third year of his 
reign, and the forty-ſecond of his age. Before his 
death he nominatcd his brother, the duke of Glouceſter, 
regent, during the minority of his eldeſt ſon. 


During the reigns of Henry IV. and Edward IV. 


notwithſtanding the turbulence of th 
an increaſe of the trade and mManufz4ure; f 
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ing in general was then in a poor [tate in Engl dilp! 
chief ornaments were the famous Little i jon, 
the Common-Pleas, and Forteſcue, chancellor co 
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land, both of whom flouriſhed at this periol 
lord Tiptoft was alſo a great patron of learn 
ſeems to be diſtinguiſhed as the firſt Engliſh nd 


who cultivated what are now called the Belle feren 
The books printed hy Caxton are moſtiy tel firſt 
or compilations from the French or Monkif int. 
but it muſt be acknowledged, at the ſame tim bein 
literature, after this period, made a more rap four 
general progreſs among the Engliſh, than it did men 
other part of Europe. ry V. 

The late king Edward IV. left two ſons by bis!) 
who had raiſed many of her obſcure relations 10 2 
higheſt employments, and thereby given great ne 
to the cet nobility: Her eldeſt ſon, Edwarl N 

an 


about thirteen; and his uncle and guardian, tl 
of Glouceſter, taking advantage of the queen! 
pularity among the great men, and being allo g 
of an unbounded ambition, reſolved to fx that 
on his own head, which was deſigned to ad 
brow of his nephew. Accordingly, he found 
to baſtardize the queen's iſſue, by att of pail 
under the ſcandalous pretext of a pre- contract x 
their father and another lady. The duke v 
declared guardian of the kingdom, and at lalt a 
of the crown, which was offered him by the Lot 
having firſt put to death all the nobility and 7 
whom he thought to be well afleCted to the „ 
family. Whether the young King and his 24 
murdered in the Tower, by his direction, is 
the moſt probable opinion is, that they wore 
ſent abroad, by his orders, and that the elder p 
that the younger ſurvived, and was the 
well known by the name of Perkin War 6 
Richard III. had, however, fo ſtrongly « 
the minds of the Engliſh againſt him, 
murderer of his nephews, that the earl 0 
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1 ak; deen fin abandoned by a main d1- 


1 , having 
I bis army, under lord Stanley and his brother. 
0 times of Richard have no doubt been much 
5 1 


led by ſome hiſtorians, who have been lilent 
This good qualities. He is repreſented by other 
8 exemplary in his diſtgbutive juſtice. He 
watchful eye over the greg barons, whoſe op- 
he aboliſhed, and was A father to the common 
He founded the ſociety of heralds—an inſti- 


{ corporations that had gone into decay. He 
arkable for the encouragement of the hard- 
anufactures of all kinds, and for preventing their 
ported into England, no fewer than ſeventy- 
E-rent kinds being prohibited by one act. He 
an firſt Engliſh king who appointed a conſul for 
nintendency of Engliſh commerce abroad; one 
being nominated for Piſa, with an allowance 
fourth part of one per cent. on all goods of 
men imported to, or exported from thence. 
ry VII. (lately the earl of Richmond) was now 
ally acknowledged king of England, and, ac- 
Ins to agreement between him and the queen dowa- 
arried the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter to 
IV. This marriage united the two houſes of 
and Lancaſter, and put a final period to thoſe 
[contentions which had fo often deluged Eng- 
* th the blood of its inhabitants. Henry, how- 
ut ould not forget that the deſttuction of his family 
n owing to partiſans of the houſe of York, and, 
ſequence of this averſion, he committed the earl 
wick, ſon to the duke of Clarence, and nephew 
ard IV. cloſe priſoner to the Tower, without 
\2 ung to charge him with any other crime, than 
pinquity to the houſe of York. The ſame mo- 
Fompted him to declare that he did not hold the 
in conſequence of his alliance with Elizabeth, 
[his own undoubted right. Theſe unconquerable 
ſions in Henry gave great diſguſt to the nation, 
eral conſpiracies were formed againſt him, par- 
ly noſe of Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck. 
en priſoner, and, after being employed 
tha aha en, _ made one of his falconers. 
Ko 2 15 to ſatisfaction to have been an 
bd, who þ 15 ry or by James IV. king of 
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ures, he 55 after Various untortunate 
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ch Perkin . 5 innocent earl of Warwick, 
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The ruling pation of Henry was avarice : to this he 
ſacrificed every other conſideration. In 1499, Arthur, 
his eldeſt ſon, married the princeſs Catharine of Arta- 
gon, daughter to the king of Spain. Though the prince 
did not long ſurvive his nuptials, Henry was fo averſe 
to the ref.inding of her dowry, that he obliged his ſ-cond 
ſon, Henry, to marry his brother's widow ; and not- 
withſtanding the oppolition of Warham, archbithop of 
Canterbury, the pops was prevailed on to grant a diſ— 
penſation for that purpoſe, To the ſam: vice in Henry 
may be attributed the little encouragement he gav- to 
Columbus, who made him the firſt offer of diſcovering 
the Weſt-Indies. This negle&t was, however, ſome- 
what extenuated, by the encouragement he gave to 
Cabot, who diſcovered North America. He was alfo 
deſirous of improving the commerce of England, and 
often lent con{iderable ſums of money, without intereſt, 
to ſuch merchants whom he knew had not funds ſuffi- 
cient to accompliſh the ſchemes they had formed. Henry 
died in 1309, in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, and 
the twenty-fourth of his reign. At the time of his do- 
mile he was pailetſed of 1, Soo, oool. ſterling, equal to 
five millions at preſent. 

This monarch married his eldeſt daughter Margaret 
to James IV. king of Scotland —an umon which in 
the next age produced remarkable events. He initi- 
tuted a company, called Yeomen of the Guard, who 
were to attend continually near his perſon ; and theſe, 
with little variation, have been ever lince continued by 
his ſucceſſors. This monarch alſo, in a great meafure, 
deſtroyed the dangerous privileges aſſumed by the barons, 
in aboliſhing liveries and retainers, it being, till that 
time, in the power of every malefactor to f{:reen him- 
felt from the law, by aſſuming a nobleman's livery, 
and attending his perſon. An act was likewiſe paſſed. 


by which the barons and gentlemen of lande intercit , 


were at liberty to fell and mortgage their lands without 
fines and licences for the alienation. This obſtacle 
being removed, the eſtates of the barons toon became 
the property of the commons, but ſtripped of their dan- 
g2rous privileges. The baromal power was thus imper- 
ceptibly undermined, and ſoon after fell to the ground. 
Several other acts of parliament were paſted, relative 
to trade and navigation, which proved intinitely bene- 
ficial to the nation. The fine arts were far advanced in 
England during this reign. | 
Henry VIII. ſucceeding his father at the age of 
eighteen, aſcended the throne amidſt the univerſal ac- 
clamations of his people. They promiſed themſelves 
a releaſe from the odious paſſion of avarice, which had 
proved ſo oppreſſive to them in the laſt reign. The 
were not deceived : the young monarch potleiied a libe- 
rality of temper bordering on profuſion, and which, 
though ſometimes miſapplied, generally tended to the 
benefit of his ſubjects. He was brave without oſten- 
tation, and of a frank and candid diſpoſition. Fond 
of ſtudy, and a friend to learning, he had made con- 
{iderable progreſs both in philoſophy and divinity, and 
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was thoroughly acquainted with muſic. To all theſe 
qualifications nature had given him a molt engaging 
perſon; and people were fo much prepoſſeſſed in his 
favour, that the: vices of vehemence, ardour, and im— 
patience, to which he was remarkably addicted, were 
conſidered as the faults of youth, which time par 
correct; but which, in the latter part of his lite, dege- 
nerated into tyranny and cruelty. His pride was un- 
bounded, and his flatterers took care to turn it to their 
own advantage. They engaged him deeply in the at- 
fairs of the continent, and he once made the neceſſary 
preparations for the conqueſt of France. Put in all 
his wars he was the dupe of foreign powers, particu— 
larly of Ferdinand, king of Spain, and the emperor 
Maximilian. 

This monarch's chief favourite was Thomas Wol- 
ſey, the ſon of a butcher at Ipſwich, but afterwards a 
Uudent at Magdalen-Collegr, in Oxtord. He was fir! 
introduced to court by Fox, bithop cf Wincheſter, 
where his great talents and inſinvating addreſs Von 
recommended him to the pariicuiar .otice of the king. 
His promotions were as great as they were rapid. From 
almoner of the hou ſchold, he was made dean of Lin- 
coin, then a member ot the privy- council, ſoon after 
appointed prime- miniſter, then biſhop of Lincoln, and 
afterwards archbiſhop of York. Francis I. king of 
France, raiſed him to the purple; Henry created him 
lord chancellor, and likewiſe obtained a commiilion 
from the pope, nominating him legate @ /atere. It is 
Natural to imagine that loch noble prefernients were 
ſufficient to ſatis Sfy the moſt unbounde d ambition. That 
of Wolley, however, did not! ſtop here; he aſpired to 
the pontifical chair, to which Charles V. had promiſed 
to raiſe him. Finding that emperor never intended to 
perform his promiſe, he perſuaded Henry to abandon 
his alitance with Charle s, and engage in a treaty with 
France, hoping by that means to reach the ſummit of 
his ambition, and ſcat himſelf in St. Peter's chair. 

In 1521 Martin Luthe er, profeſſor of divinity in the 
univerſity of Wirtemburg, began to preach againit the 

abuſes which had crept into the church of Rome, and 
eren called the authority of the pope in queſtion, This 
doctrine, which in ſome particu] ars was the ſame with 
that of the Lollards, was Fu y embraced by the 
remains of that ſect in Eng] Henry, in order to 
ſtop the rapid progreſs it vas . among all ranks 
of people, wrote a Latin treat! ſe Ot the ſeven Sacra- 
ments,” Sal t the prin cipics of Luther; and the Pope, 
as à reward for this fervice, conferred on him the title 
of Delf endor 40 the Fai "Sa enry Was not e 

actuated v he fame zeal Zacy.; 2 diſap- 
pointment | 3 after El ntirely ch anged Ris ſentiments. 
From a friend, he became an enemy he had tor ſome 
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declared that the Contract was contrary to every law, 


| either humen or divine. 
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This Unanimous on 
:ermined the king. to ſolicit a divorce from the 


Rome. He was indeed excited to this m 
much ſtronger motive than that of 
fallen 1 in love with Anne Bal leyn, a 
ing to the queen's court. 


obtain the e he ng ne 
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mat! 
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Uther, 
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conſiens 


who x oof filled St. Peter's chair, that ie * by 2 
refuſed to annul the marriage of Henry x ho we 
cine. This was the firſt cauſe of d ſul heb xe for 
ceived againſt Wolſey, who had repreſented th | by to d 
as a thing eaſily obtained. Wolſey's enemies f pd his 
of this opportunity to ruin him. Their auer the 1 
ceeded ; Henry ſoon after ſeized all his furnimre m de 
and treaſure, and even impeached him of high lis 2g 
This blow was too ſevere for the ſpirit of WW bis & 
ſupport ; he died of grief at Leicelter-Abbey te, C 
twenty-ninth of November 1530. ile, 

It is well known, that, a perplexing, they *4 8 
conjuncture of affairs, induced Henry at Lal 1 'S 2 
oit all relation to, or dependence upon, thee _ 
Rome, and to bring about a reforinati 11 4 the u 
however, many of the Romilh errors and ſup 1 
were retained. Henry never could hase fe ec 


arduous meaſure but for his deſpotic C:ipoltion 
broke out on every occation, Upon a! 

of the queen's inconſtancy, and after a ſh [ſan 4 
cut off her head in the Tower, and put to death 
her neareſt relations, and in many 2 


the moſt arbitrary manner; his wWilhes, honest 1 = 
ſonable, being too readily compli: ied With, 1 * 

quence of the ſhameful ſervility of his pai * 
The diſſolution of the religious houſes, 2d 3 
menſe wealth that came to Henry, e: i nt 
give full ſcope to his ſanguinary diſpoſition; 98 *=Y 
det and moſt innocent Blood in England Ka = 
his orders, and ſeldom any long time pats n's 
being marked with ſome illuſtrious victim 0198 deenc 
Among others, was the ag ged countch ol a us fri, 
deſcended Immediately fror N oF ole, 
to cardinal Pole; the marquis Ci Exeter, * Nes © 
tague, and others of the blood r 9 75 * who : 
correſpondence with that cardinal. Mr 1“ "ol Elo 
lord high chancellor, John Fiſher, bite c of inte 
and Thomas Cromwell, a man who, fn wn N 
rank, had been raiſed by Henry t the 6 a Inte; 
were alſo among the number of victims vo n 
ficed to his cruelty, either from religious © 1 dut, 
motives. 1 , 

Jane Seymour, daughter to 2 Renten 


i 
E 


and family, was Henry s third wi NG” ret 
bringing Edward VI. into the Word. © 
was Anne, ſiſter to the duke ol Cleves: ph 10 
2 much, that he ſcarcely bed jed will be 

aining a divorce, he ſuffered her f ff 74 
on a penſion of gcocel. a Jeal. 
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> Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk, 
Lad he cut off for ante-nuptial incontinency. 
Lf was Catharine Parr, in whoſe poſſeſſion 
alter he had narrowly eſcaped being brought 
e for her religious opinions, which favoured 
nation. Henry's cxuelty increaſed with his 
dor did he, while thus perſecuting the follow- 
ther, pare*the Catholics, many of whom fut- 
- denying his ſupremacy and it was juſtly 
I by a foreignzr, at that time in England, that 
bo were againſt the pope were burnt, and thoſe 
e for him hanged. He alſo put the brave ear] 
> to death without a crime being proved againſt 
1 <1 his father, the duke of Norfolk, muſt have 
| the next day, had he not been faved by Hen- 
n death, in the year 1547, in the fifty-ſixth 
his age, and the thirty-eighth of his reign. He 
his deceaſe three children, viz. Mary, by his 
if, Catharine of Arragon ; Elizabeth, by his 
vile, Anne Boleyn; and Edward, by his third 
ane Seymour. 
's attention to the naval ſecurity of England 
Ir commendable; and it is certain that he em- 
the unjuſt and arbitrary power he frequently 
„ in many reſpects, for the glory and intereſt 
ſudjects. Whatever were his religious motives, 
de candidly confeſſed, that had the Reformation 
hrough all the forms preſcribed by the laws and 
jurts of juitice, it probably never could have 
Pace, or at leaſt not for many years; and with- 
ring into his perſonal crimes, or failings, the 
n he made of the church's property among his 
and favourites, and thereby reſuming it from 
nds, undoubtedly promoted the preſent great- 
England, Henry was a great encourager of 
s and the arts; he gave a penſion to Eraſmus, 
28 tumſelf a prodigy of learning ; he brought 
Nad, encouraged, and protected Hans Holbein, 
etent painter and architect; and in his reign 
ens houſes began to reſemble thoſe of Italy for 
degce and regularity, He was a conſtant and 
ks friend to Cranmer ; and though he was, upon 
ve, rather whimſical than ſettled in his own 
11 he advanced and encouraged 
3 arcs became the inſtruments of a more 
x 8 In nis reign, the Bible was ordered 
1 Wales was united and incor- 
Top „ Henry took the title of 
0 V bet A that principality. 
. „ ended the throne at the age of nine 
_ *S'<52016 to Henry's will, the regency de- 
ler  <X<ecutors, and twelve counſellors, 
p "Bragg Cilputes were ſettled, appointed the 


SE. 


Ken e 


. 1 uncle, protector. This 
Fomctes = 4 HO to the Reformation, and 
been by the 3 — power. He was aſſiſted 
bot ebement i "g king. and archbiſhop Cran- 

oppoled by Gardiner, biſhop of 


—__ 


| 
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Wincheſter, and Bonner, biſhop of London. He 
however ſucceeded, and in a ſhort time private maſſes 
were aboliſhed, the cup was reſtored to the Jaity, all 
images were removed out of churches, the common 
prayer was corrected, and the Reformation confirmed 
by act of parliament. All theſe alterations, however, 
were not effected without great diſturbances ; the inha- 
bitants of different counties took up arms, but, after 
ſeveral defeats, accepted of a general pardon. 

Henry having earneſtly recommended his executors 
to exert their utmoſt endeavours for uniting England 
and Scotland by the marriage of Edward with the 
young queen of Scots, the protector entered that king- 
dom at the head of a powerful army. This war, which 
was Carried on with very little ſucceſs, did not obtain 
the end propoſed; the young queen was ſent into 
France, and betrothed to the dauphin. During the 
protector's abſence great diviſions and cabals were 
formed in the Engliſh - councils; and ſoon after his 
return, he had the mortification to ſee lord Seymour, 
his brother, who, on the death of Henry, had married 
the queen dowager, endeavour to ſupplant him. This 
breach was widened by the earl of Warwick,' who 


was reſolved to raiſe his own fortune on the deſtruction 


of both. He perſuaded the protector to deprive his 
brother of the poſt of admiral, and commit him to 
the Tower as a ſeditious perſon. Soon after, on refuſing 
the terms of reconciliation offered him, he was accuſed 
of high treaſon, tried, and beheaded. 

England, in 1549, was one continued ſcene of con- 
fuſion. The war ſtil] continued with Scotland; in- 
ſurrections, occaſioned by the encloſure of lands, had 
broke out in almoſt every county, and France, taking 
advantage of theſe domeſtic diſtractions, attempted to 
recover , ravy which Henry VIII. had conquered. 
The council, which alone could reſtore tranquillity, 
was divided in itſelf, and the protector became ob- 
noxious to every other member. At length they pro- 
ceeded to extremities againſt him; and Warwick, 
from his ſecret, became his open enemy. He was ac- 
cuſed of ſeveral miſdemeanors, and committed to the 
Tower, together with his principal friends and adhe- 
rents. An entire change immediately took place in the 
council: Warwick enjoyed the chief authority, who 
thinking that this revolution in affairs had ſuſhciently 
humbled the ſpirit of Somerſet, he re-admitted him 
into the council, and even formed an alliance between 


their families, by the marriage of his ſon, lord Dudley, 


with the lady Jane Seymour, Somerſet's daughter. 
Warwick was now created duke of Northumber- 
land; but finding that Somerſet often expreſſed his re- 
ſentment for the diſgrace he had ſuffered, he determined 
to deſtroy him. 
an inſurrection in the north, and of having formed a 
confoiracy to murder the duke of Northumberland. 
His peers acquitted him of the firſt charge, but found 
him guilty of the ſecond, and he was beheaded, pur- 
ſuant to his ſentence, upon Ton et-IHiinl. The duke, 
| having 


He was accuſed of a deſign to raiſe 


| favour of lady Jane Gray, daughter to the duke of 


% 


— — : : —_ —ñ— —öũ — 
having now the ſole management of the king, per- þ which had been in the poſſeſſſon of the P. 
ſuaded him by many plaufible arguments, to change | two hundred years, was taken by the Pas 
the order of ſucceſſion eſtabliſhed by Henry VIII. in | loſs occaſioned alarming refections on the 


Suffolk, and wife to Northumberland's fourth fon. In 
1553, the king granted his letters patent for this pur- 
poſe, and in a few days after expired at Greenwich, at 
the early age of eighteen, 

Northumberland immediately publiſhed Edward's 
will, and cauſed lady Jane to be proclaimed queen at 
London, where her title was recognized by the citi- 
zens 3 though on the approach of Mary with a power- 
ful army, lady Jane was entirely abandoned, and 
Mary's right to the crown acknowledged with uni- 
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ever in Spain, preyed ſo greatly 


in the 42d year of her age, and 
Elizabeth, daughter to Henry 


prudence, who had thus facrific * 

ople, and expoſed the nation 28 del 
atisfy the capricious humour of her huſhacy 
cenſures, together with the grief (he f - 
of Calais, and her huſband's reſolution of 


was ſeized with a lingering tever, which 
to her turbulent and languinary liſe in the 


aſcended the throne on the demiſe of her ſiſer 


elt for il 


on her ſpitit, 


th of her bs 


III. by Anne 


verfal acclamations. The duke, finding his ſchemes | and the nation, with an univerſal joy, acknoy 
fruſtrated, was among the foremoſt to own the title of | her for their queen. She immediately noiſe 
that princeſs. This mean artifice was not ſufficient to | cefſion to foreign courts, and among the reſtt 
ſave his life : he was beheaded, together with the duke | of Spain, That prince flattered himſelf, thath ö 
of Suffolk, lord Guilford Dudley, and lady Jane Gray. | an alliance with Elizabeth he ſhould de 1 
The execution of the two latter was haſtened by the | quire that unbounded power in England, wi 
inſurrection of Sir Thomas Wyat, who having aſſembled {| had * endeavoured to eſtabliſh in the reign 


; about ſix thouſand men, entered London, firmly per- ſiſter. e ordered his miniſter to pay her hi ing e 
i ſuaded that the inhabitants would riſe in favour of lady | pliments of congratulation, and at the ſane Tu. 
. Jane. The very contrary happening, he was totally | propoſe a marriage between them. Elizabeth A miſe. 
1 diſappointed: his forces were defeated, and he him- | this propoſal with a determined reſolution o the 
| ſelf taken priſoner, and beheaded, but gave ſo evaſive an anſwer, that Philip flaterd ſeas, 

L Mary (ſtyled, by ſome, Mary the Bloody) was a | (elf with the hopes of ſucceſs, and aQually le t 
1 bigotted Papiſt, and proceeded, like an infernal. . agent to Rome to ſolicit the neceffary diſpenſum the 
by! to reſtore Popery to its former ſtate in England; though, Elizabeth having reſolved to make athorough | exe: 
2681 | on her acceſſion, ſhe had firmly promiſed religion ſhould | in religion, ordered the Lord's prayer, the cre aken 
ih remain on the ſame footing as in the time of her pre- | ten commandments, the litany, and the goſpes n for 
Wo. deceſſor. Her firſt ſtep was, to recall cardinal Pole, | read in Engliſh. At the ſame time ſome able iter: 

4 who had been baniſhed by her father; and he, together | were employed to review the liturgy of E © 

x with Bonner, biſhop of London, and Gardiner, biſhop | and to prepare the nation for its being uſed inthe; $, It 

of Wincheſter, were the chief agents who executed | ſervice of the church. In a word, the queen any 
her bloody mandates. The torch of perſecution blazed | her utmoſt endeavours to extirpate Popery, WA: 2" 
in every corner of the kingdom, and no leſs than five | gentleſt methods, and was ſo happy as to en nihec 
biſhops, viz. Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, and | fruits of thoſe endeavours during the whole cur. 
Ferrar, twenty-one divines, eight gentlemen, eighty- | long reign. of | 
four tradeſmen, one hundred huſbandmen, 8 Mary, queen of Scots, by her il! conduct! en t! 
wives, twenty widows, nine virgins, two boys, and | obliged her ſubjects to inſiſt on her abdicaig br 
two infants, periſhed in the flames. Even the princeſs | throne in favour of her ſon James, then al l gy 
Elizabeth eſcaped with difficulty, as her attachment | fled into England for protection, which had ofte £ 
to the Proteſtant religion was well known. In the | promiſed her by Elizabeth : but that politic f 4 
beginning of her reign, Mary married Philip, ſon to | tearing ſhe might create diſturbances in the lig ns 
the king of Spain, equally a bigot to the cauſe of | to which ſhe had ſet up à claim, kept her 1 - 
Popery, and they jointly laboured to exterminate all | eighteen years, and at laſt brought her to 3 4 
thoſe who refuſed to embrace the corrupt religion of | being acceſſary to the murder of her ſeco 1 3 
Rome. lord Darnley, and of forming conſpiracies wi Kin 

The queen, in 1557, ſignified her intention of taking | government of England. No poſitive prov! af Ra 

ö 8 . . | this unbapff 

part with Spain In the war that kingdom then carried | however, could be produced againk t "det 2 
on againſt France. This ſtep was ſtrongly oppoſed by | ceſs; notwithſtanding which ſhe was C hy 


the miniſtry; but the remonſtrances and threatenings | loſe her head, and the horrid ſentence s 

of Philip prevailed, and war was declared on the molt | in 1587. f part lf 
trifling pretences. It was with great difficulty, how- Elizabeth's reign was for the moſt ps cad 
ever, that Mary found means to raiſe an army, nor | in ſchemes againſt Philip, who 
was the war attended with the leaſt advantage to Eng- | his offers of alliance were rejected, 
land. On the contrary, the important town of Calais, avowed enemy. The moſt forpi 
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1588, when, in order to invade Eng- 
ip equipped a powerful fleet, ſtyled the In- 
als It conſiſted of 130 veſſels, of which 
ured were galleons, and much larger than any 
oled in Europe. It carried 19.295 ſoldiers; 
Lriners ; 2.088 galley flaves ; ERS or m_ 
ordnance. It was victualicd for bt 
* nr by twenty ſmaller ſhips, called 
nd ten ſalves with ſix oars each. The duke 
u Sidonia was appointed admiral of this In- 
Armada, and the duke of Parma, who com- 
in the Spaniſh Netherlands, was to join him 
army. of g0,000 foot, and 1,800 horſe ; but 
> cart of the ſcheme was fruſtrated, the Engliſh 
3 blocking up the ports of Flanders. 
nic armament arrived in the channel on the 
July, and were met by the Engliſh ſquadron 
command of lord Effingham, Sir Francis 
and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction; by 
alour and good conduct the enemy were ſoon 
the utmoſt diſorder, and rendered incapable of 
ing any one part of the orders received from 
| The amazing ſize of their ſhips, from which 
mmiſed themſelves certain conqueſt, proved the 
f their deſtruction; for, unacquainted with the 
ſeas, they were at a loſs how to manage them, 
le their bulk expoſed them to the fire of the 
their cannon was placed too high to do any 
| 1 Fn 8 e ſome burnt, and 
Aken. e Spani miral, finding that the 
for which 3 ſent was now — eng fruſ- 
determined to return to Spain by ſailing round 
th of Scotland. After his fleet had paſſed the 
„it was overtaken by a violent ſtorm, which 
any of the Spaniſh ſhips on the weſtern iſles of 
ry 44 — _ 1 Ireland, where 
mined, Not one half of this formidable arma- 
her reached Spain, to the confuſion and diſ- 
of Philip. Thus ended an expedition which 
Jy oy yur in preparing, and by which the 
> ATE laid to have loſt 19,500 5 5 
ps of war, large and Call CI OT 
poeth entered into ſeveral treaties with the Dutch, 
K _ 1 my nee, in 60 
Leiceſter, who acted as e $61 cee 
ow Countries. Though this nobleman behaved 
* meaſures were o wiſely taken and ex- 
Toy on Porch 3 ther E 
) e tent forth her fleets under 
WOO: the car of Cumberland, and other 
1 cers, into the Eaſt and Weſt- 
s they me 2 their country by the prodigious 
. om the Spaniards in thoſe parts of 
a | 
* ba the earl of Leiceſter, Elizabeth 
F wa, young ear] of Eſſex, as her chief 
appointed to command the land 


— 


| 


forces, in a joint expedition with the Jord admiral 
Howard, againſt Cadiz, which they took, deſtroyed 
the ſhips in the harbour, and did other damage to the 
Spaniards, to the amount of 20,000,000 of ducats. 

'The latter part of Elizabeth's reign was employed in 
concerting means with Henry, king of France, for the 
reduction of the houſe of Auſtria; and in ſuppreſſin 
the rebellion in Scotland, which was chiefly die, 
and W by the Spaniards, After humbling the 
latter, ſhe made the Iriſh feel the weight of her reſent- 
ment, and ſubmit to her mercy. But even theſe fortu- 
nate events adminiſtered but little ſatisfaction to Eliza- 
beth, who in her old age grew diſtruſtful, peeviſh, and 
jealous. Though ſhe had an attachment to the earl of 
Eſſex, ſhe teazed him, by her capriciouſneſs, into the 
madneſs of taking arms, and then beheaded him. She 
afterwards became a prey to the ſevereſt grief, which 
in a few days had ſuch an effect on her health, that 
her death was every inſtant expected. In this diſtreſs- 
ful ſituation, it was thought neceflary, in order to pre- 
vent a diſturbance, that the ſhould name her ſuccefivr ; 
and, being aſked the queſtion, anſwered, James, king 
of Scotland. This was her laſt act; and ſhe ſoon after 
expired without a groan, in the year 160g, in the 7oth 

ear of her age, and 45th of her reign. 

The ſucceſſes of Elizabeth's reign have diſguiſed her 
internal government; for ſhe was far from being a 
friend to perſonal liberty, and was guilty of many 
ſtretches oy power againſt the moſt facred rights of 
Engliſhmen. The ſevere ſtatutes againſt the Puritans, 
debarring them of liberty of conſcience, and by which 
many ſuffered death, muſt be condemned. Through 
the practices of the Spaniards with the Iriſh Roman 
Catholics, ſhe found great difficulty to keep that iſland 
in ſubjeRion, ani] at the time of her death her 1 
ment there had gone into great diſorder. e can 
ſcarcely retain a itronger proof that the Engliſh began 
to be tired of Elizabeth, than the joy teſtified by all 
ranks at the acceſſion of her ſucceſſor, notwithſtanding 
the long inveterate animoſities Which had ſubſiſted be- 
tween the two kingdoms. 

James I. was ſon to the unfortunate queen of Scots, 
by her ſecond huſband, lord Darnley, and great grand- 
ſon of Margaret, eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. Soon 
aſter his acceſſion, a conſpiracy was diſcovered for ſub- 
verting the government, and to fix on the throne of Eng- 
land Arabella Stuart, a near relation of the king, and 
deſcended equally from Henry VII. Among the con- 
ſpirators were ſeveral perſons of diſtinction; par- 
ticularly the famous Sit Walter Raleigh. They were 
all impeached and found guilty, but few exccuted : 
Sir Walter was ordered into cloſe confinement in the 
Tower, where he remained for feveral years. 

In 1604, a ſecond plot was diſcovered of a much 
more dangerous nature. The Papiſts had flattered them- 
ſelves, that when James came to the throne their re- 
ligion would be reſtored in this kingdom : but findin 
all their hopes abortive, and that every law again 
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them was executed with the utmoſt ſeverity, a few 
individuals determined to revenge the cauſe ot all the 
reſt. Cateſhy, Piercy, and Fawkes, were at the head 
of this conſpiracy, which was near a year and a halt 
in concerting. They thought the ſureſt method to ex- 
tirpate their enemies at once, would be that of blowing 
up the Parliament-Houſe with gunpowder, at the very 
time when the king and all the members were aſſembled. 
Nothing was omitted which could render this infernal 
contrivance ſecure; and the fatal cataſtrophe mult have 
been inevitable, had it not been for a letter ſent to lord 
Monteagle, a Catholic peer, adviſing him to abſent 
himſelf from parliament on the firſt day of the ſeſſion; 
for that a terrible blow was intended for every in- 
dividual of it. This letter was ſhew to his majeſty, 
who immediately concluded, that the blow hinted at 
was to be given by gunpowder, and orders were 
iſſued for examining carefully all the vaults below the 
houſes of parliatnent. The lord chancellor purpoſely 
delayed the ſearch, till the day before the meeting of 


tliament, when on going into a vault underneath | 


the Houſe of Lords, he diſcovered great quantities of 
wood and faggots, which ordering to be removed, 
thirty-ſix barrels of powder were diſcovered concealed 
under them. Fawkes was found in the vault, and 
ſecured ; matches and every thing proper for ſetting 
fire to the train being found in his pocket. He at frit 
refuſed to diſcover his accomplices ; but being ſent 
to the Tower, and threatened with the rack, his 
courage failed him, and he made a full diſcovery of all 
the conſpirators, who were apprehended, and moſt of 
them executed, 

James's attachment to favourites has juſtly been 
cenſured by the writers of that and every ſucceeding 
age. His firſt was Robert Carr, a youth of twenty 
rears of age, and of a good family in Scotland. James 
firſt knighted, and then created him viſcount Rocheſter, 
honoured him with the order of the garter, gave him 
a ſeat in the privy-council, and, without aſſigning him 
any particular office, beſtowed on him the ſupreme 
direction of all his buſineſs and political concerns. For 
a long time, by following the advice of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, he enjoyed, what is very rare, the favour 
of the prince, without being hated by the people ; but 
having connected himſelf with the counteſs of Eſſex, 
2 woman of an abandoned character, whom he in- 


tended to marry as ſoon as the could be divorced from | 


her huſband, the earl of Eſſex. Overbury remon- 
ſtrated - with him on the folly and danger of ſuch a 
proceeding. Rocheiter was weak enough to reveal 
this converſation to the Counteſs, who, enraged at the 
interpoſition of Overbury, ſo much to her diſadvantage, 
reſolved on his deſtruction, and prevailed on Rocheſter 
to aſſiſt in her diabolical ſchemes. James committed 
him priſoner to the Tower, where the Counteſs 
cauſed him ſoon afterwards to be poiſoned, which 
atrocious crime James pardoned, contrary to his ſolemn 


oath. 
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Some time before the murder of O 4 
covered, Somerfet's power at court he n 
to George Villiers, a youth of N. gi 
his perſonal accompliſhments had * 
agreeable to James, and was created WI 

Upon Somerſet's diſgrace, he acquired 2 ns 
limited power over James than his forme 
ever enjoyed, fo that riches and honours 
on him to excels, 

In 1613, James married his eldeſt daughter, E 
to the elector palatine, whom he furniſhed vi 
ſums of money, and raiſed a regiment of upy 
2,000 men, to aſſiſt him in retrieving his 111 
time after, he entered into a treaty with tel 
Spain, for giving the infanta in marriage to his 
lon, Charles, who, by the death of his elder þ 
Henry, became heir apparent to the crown of F 
Buckingham, who was almoſt as great a favoud 
the prince as with the king, fell in with the 9 
romantic humour, and, againſt the kirg's wil 
travelled in diſguiſe to Spain, where a molt ſolem 
of courtſhip was acted; but the prince returned 
out his bride, and had it not been for the mor 
tiality in his favour, the earl of Briſtol, who x 
ambaſſador in Spain, would probably have 
Buckingham to the block, for breaking of the 
after the Spaniſh court had conſented to the mx 

A treaty of marriage was now ſet on foot be 
Charles and Henrietta Maria, daughter to He 
of France. In the midit of this negotiation, 
preparations making for reſtoring the Pa!ztine 
electorate, James was ſeized with a tertian agu, 
put a period to his life, in the year 1625, and 
5gth year of his age, having reigned over 
twenty-two years. 

Commerce and colonization owed great adm 
to this prince, and he laid the foundations & 
national benefits; but it is certain that he u 
juſt ideas of the Englith conſtitution anc 
which led him into many abſurd diſputes and jad 
his parliament 3 and he with his migniſters weg 
tinually inventing new ways to raile month, 
monopolies, benevolences, loans, and otheri 
methods: among other expedients, he ſoid tt 
of baron, viſcount, and earl, at 2 certain prices 
2 number of knights of Nova-Scot!a, each to g 
a ſum; and inſtituted a new order of knigis 38 
which was to be hereditary, for which ect Py 
1095]. His pacific reign was 2 ſeries of Bt 
conteſts with eccleſiaſtical caſuiſts, in wit = 
himſelf more of a theologian than 2 print 
pedantry was extremely ridiculous. In 1017 
tempted to eſtabliſh epiſcopacy in Orc 
zeal of the people baffled his det!gn- His p. 
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mately to the court of Spain, that it might 
i £ in recovering the Palatinate ; and to this 
1 ſacrifced the brave Sir Walter Raleigh, on a 
ef having committed hoſtilities againſt the 
p enlements in the Weſt-Indies. He was ſen- 


e 


1 to die in 1 
. 9 


. inquiring from what motive his love of peace 
Eb i was eventually productive of many benefits 
and; and though bis perpetual negotiations 
En riſe to much ſatire againſt his perſon and 
ment, yet they were leſs expenſive and deitruc- 
his people than any wars he could have en- 
He reſtored to the Dutch their cautionary 
ion diſcharging part of the mortgage that was 
ben; but he procured from Spain at the ſame 
n acknowledgment of their independency. We 
Mendy deſcribed the progreſs of the arts and 
g under his reign. He encouraged and em- 
that excellent painter, Sir Peter Paul Rubens, 
zs Inigo Jones, who reſtored the pare taſte of 
ure in England; and in his reign, poetical 
though not much encouraged at court, arrived 
p:rtical point. 
Ed conveying water into the city from Hert- 
be, by means of pipes, which is now called the 
Mer. By a curious calculation, lately made, it 
„ that the quantity of water ſupplied to the 
polis by this conveyance amounts to no leſs than 
þ tons daily. 

mes I. aſcended the throne on the death of his 
ud immediately completed his marriage with 
naceſs Henrietta, a woman of a haughty, tur- 
Lipirit, By her inſtigations, joined to thoſe of 
Jourites, he entered into ſeveral meaſures which 
cauſed murmurings among his ſubjeRs, and 
zcs gave them a pretence for breaking out into 


de ion. At the very beginning of his reign, 
gare luihcient indications of his deſpotic 
and Ne Commons, reſolving to reduce the 
Feat the crown, refuſed to furniſh thoſe aids 
ande ior carrying on the war againſt Spain, 
dis making conceſſions in favour of the liberty 
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People. The king's great attachment to Buck- 
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e other cauſe of diſguſt. At the ecarneit 
ONS [ that no | 7 „ e 
c t nobleman, Charles ſent a fleet to 
t olf 


. me Hugonots, or French Proteſtants, 

neged in Rochelle. 

An proved fatal to him, by giving an op- 

axe ton, formerly a lieutenant of foot, 

nl 141 14244 8 * . 

. Say it as ne was going to embark, 
* eee the fleet failed for Rochelle, 

„ Mane ot the earl of Lindſey, but was 

= OL return 9 England 4h, » 1 

Ide 14 nSland, without being able to 


ONS betw . : 
> detween the king and parliament 
— i£110us., The commons de- 
— " Er I T1 n -» 

er ol lexying tonnage and poundage, 


a. 


in 1603, and beheaded on Tower-Hill ” 


Mr. Middleton alſo at this time 


a cuſtom which had been granted to his predeceſſors ; 
and at the fame time refuſed to raiſe, by any other 
means, the neceſſary ſupplics. Charles was ſoon te- 
duced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, the commons not having 
voted him money even for the expences of his honſchold. 
This neglect obliged him to have recourſe to methods 
unknown to the conſtitution of England: he levi-d 
money upon ſalt, ſoap, and other neceſſaries of lite, 
alleging the example of his predeceifors as an excuſe 
for his arbitrary conduct. Theſe proceedings rendered 
his government more and more deteſted. ne fevere 
punithments inflicted on Burton a divine, Prynne a 
lawyer, and Baſtwick a phyſician, who, under pre- 
tence of aſſerting the liberties of the people, had 
blown the trumpet of ſedition, increaſed the king's 
unpopularity: and he was afterwards as much em- 
broiled with his Scotch as with his Engliſh ſubjects. 
Unfortunately for kim, he had choſen archbiſhop Laud 
for his ſpiritual guide, and, at the inſtigation of that 
prelate, endeavoured to introduce the religion of the 
church of England into Scotland, where the inhabi- 
tants profeſſed a ſtrict preſbytery. They immediately 
formed ſecret connections with the malcontents in 
England, invaded the kingdom, and obliged the king, 


who was very ill ſerved by his army in general, to con- 


ſent to an inglorious peace. 

ne firſt ſtep of the commons, in the new par- 
liament, was, to refuſe Gardiner, recorder of London, 
for their ſpeaker, becauſe he was choſen by the king, 
and to advance Lenthal, a lawyer, to that high office. 
They then impeached the earl of Strafford, who was 
conſidered as chief miniſter, of having endeavoured 
to change the form of government, and ſubvert the 
ancient laws and liberties of the kingdom. Laud was 
next impeached of high treaſon, and ſent to the 
Tower. Strafford was beheaded on the 22d of May 
1641; and on the 1cth of January 1643, archbithop 
Laud was alſo brought to the block. 

Charles now endeavonred to conciliate the affections 
of his ſubjects, by popular acts. He paſſed the famous 
Petition of Rights, and agreed to other demands made 
by the commons: but theſe conceſſions came too late. 
A rebellion broke out in Ireland, wherein many thou- 
ſand Proteitants of that nation were matſacretl, with- 
out diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition, by the Papiſts, 
and no pains were omitted to inſinuate into the minds 
of the public, that the king had ſecretly favoured this 
confpiracy, from hatred to his Engliſh ſubjects. Ihe 
biſhops were now expelled the Houſe of Peers, and 
committed to cloſe cuſtody, becauſe they drew up a 
proteit againit the proceedings of parliament, which 
the king too haſtily ſigned. Charles, finding that lenient 
meaſures had no effect, ſuffered himſelf to be guided 
by thoſe who adviſed more violent methods. He ac- 
cuſed lord Kimbolton and five commoners, viz. Mr. 
Denzil Hollis, Sir Arthur Hazlerig, Mr. Hambden, 
Mr. Pym, and Mr. Strode, of high treaſon; and the 
houſe having reſuſed to deliver them to his IE: 
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ke went in perſon to demand them; but they had made 
their cſcape, and taken ſhelter in London, where the 
citizens remained all night under arms, in order to 
protect them. This rath ſtep was conſidered as an act 
of high treaſon againſt his people, and the commons 
would not liſten to any terms of reconciliation. 
'The city militia was raiſed, and the mobs grew ſo 
inſolent that the King was obliged to retire to Hamp- 
ton-Court, and from thence thought proper to retire 
to York, where he had the ſatisfactlon of finding 
himſelf joined by the chief nobility and gentry. Thus 
ſupported, he refuſed his concurrence to a militia bill, 
which the commons had drawn up. Preparations for a 
civil war were now made on both ſides. The two 
houſes firſt levied a guard for themſelves, and the 
county of York raiſed one of fix hundred men for the 
king. Both houſes then aſſembled an army; and the 
queen having diſpoſed of the crown jewels in Holland, 
urchaled a large quantity of arms and ammunition, 
part of which, after elcaping many dangers, were 
{ately received by the king. Before things came to 
the lait extremity, the parliament ſent conditions to 
their monarch on which they were willing to come to 
agreement ; but took care they ſhould be ſuch as he 
could not, conſiſtent with his honour or dignity, com- 
ply with. He then collected ſome forces, and ad- 
vancing ſouthwards, erected the royal ſtandard at Not- 
tingham. The earl of Lindſey was appointed his 
general, and next to him in command were the Princes 
Rupert and Maurice, ſons to the elector Palatine, 
The parliament, whoſe cauſe was favour dby London. 


J 
+ 


and moſt of the trading towns and corporations, ap- 


pointed the earl of Eſſex general of their forces. The 
firit battle was fought on the twenty-third of October 
1642, at Keinton, or Edge-Hill, in Warwickſhire. 
Five thouiand men were left dead on the field; and 
neither fide had reaſon to hoaſt an advantage, though, 
as is uſual in ſuch cafes, both claimed the victory, 

frer this battle, a treaty was ſet on ſoot between 
the King and pariiament ; but the demands of the latter, 
ſtriking immediately at the root of all monarchical 
power, were rejected, For ſome time the king's af- 
fairs wore a favourable aſpe&, and the parliament was 
reduced to ſuch diſtreſs, that they invited the Scots to 
come to their athitance, who immediately ſent an army 
of 20,000 men. 

During the winter of 16.44, the king ſummoned all 
the members of both houſes, in his intereſt, to meet at 
Oxtord. The Houſe of Peers was tolerably full. The 
Houſe of Commons did not conſiſt of half the number 
of that at Weſtminſter; and the members of the latter 
3% wy their animoſities againit the royaliſts with 
redoubled fury. About this time a fect of men began 

; - h . 8 ; oO 
to make ſome noiſe at Weſtminſter, who ſtyled them- 
ſcives Independents, and were in f equally enemies 
to the Pretbyterians and the royalilts, By the arts of 
Oliver Cromwell, their leader, the earls of Eſſex and 
Mancheſter were removed from the command of the 


| 


parliament's forces, to which F 
dependent officers were ap 
blow to the power of the 
terim, the war raged with 
king obtained ſeveral advan 
battles fought at Newbury, 


airfay and . addr 
pointed, This w if the 
Preſbyteriang [ Engliſh 
Unremitting firy ume b) 
tages, partie yell, b. 
afraid 


5 deciſive happened till the ſeconl | reaſon 
1044, when prince Rupert, contrary t, * , w. 


the marquis of Newcaltle, engaged the nat amen 
forces at Marſton-Noor, and was totally n hut 
From this time the king's affairs were, by my ed the 
ment, rendered irretricvable. By degrees bf was | 
his towns and forts ; and, on the 14th of J 


wo” Ln : renne! 
was »imtelt defeated at Naſeby, by Fairfax 
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well. He retired into Wales, where he rn by, ho 
ſome time, and then marched to the relief of red ite! 
from whence he went to Oxford, the only pla He 


he thought he could be ſafe. The Scots 
ſieging Newark at the time when Charles 
their camp, and was received by them with a 
terior marks of duty and reſpect; but ſoon f 
he had, in fact, only ſurrendered himſelf pril 
their hands. They informed the Englilh p 
of the king's arrival among them, but relul 
liver him up, unleſs their arrears, which 
amounted to two millions, were firſt paid 
numberleſs debates on this point, it was ath 
that they ſhould accept of 400,000). and rely 
happy monarch into the hands of his plac 
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mics. Having taken the king's perſon out of ears, 
of the commillioners, they inveſted Cromwel duance 
ſupreme command, and ſet the parliamentary er 
defiance. The Preſbyterian members now is Th 
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neceſſary it was to come to an accommoda 
the king, and ſeveral treaties were ſet on lod 
purpoſe, which, by the artifices of Cromil 
. „e 
all rendered abortive. After ſome conſultation 
was reſolved to truſt to the generofity of bl 
governor of the Iſle of Wight; Wo wb 
maſter of the king's perſon, than he conind J 
Cariſbroke-Caſtle, and informed Cromweii on cl 
_ 8 4. mat Y, ant 
tranſaction. A treaty for COMPLETE nd . : 
ſet on foot by the Independents, which #0 Duck 
probability have ſuccceded, had not Cron | * 
Loaded 9 diſpoſition of the people! ards, Þ 
dreaded the general diſpoliti peop's 3 
: s Hurſt-Caſtle and ate mon; 
carried him firſt to Hurſt-Caltie, 3 "ng 
as nary ta IT | 
London, where, after an cxtracrdinaty i e. 
court of juſtice of their own cre-Ullgs . . 
6 Li | Jace at V nitenay E Ol lor 
{truck of before his own . my orte 
„ . 11S 28e, 4% "PB x 
1648-9, in the 4th year ot Ser Purer 
reign. 1 
5 1 
d 'riters h ; conclu | ; "Pp 
Some writers have 14 have beco ftorian 
reſtored to his throne, he wopk Beek br Gp, 
cellent prince; he is, ber de luft 
many virtues, and, e * tary J 
ture of his government, his dea“ 'on in 
mented by great numbers. en 6 
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e addreſs to get himſelf declared commander in 
mne Engliſh army.“ Admiral Blake, and the 
Frgliſh admirals, carried the terror of the Eng- 
* by ſca to all quarters of the globe; aud 
Fell, having now but little employment, began 
raid that his ſervices would be forgotten, for 
eaſon he went, April 20, 1053, without any 
any, with about 300 muſqucteers, and diflotved 
ment, opprobrioutly driving all the members, 
zn hundred, out of their houſe. He next an- 
a the council of ſtate, with whom the executive 
was lodged, and transferred the adminiſtration 
denment to about 140 perſons, whom he ſum— 
i to Whitehall, on the 4th of July 1633 This 
Ay, however, after fitting about five months, 
lech itlelt, and Oliver Cromwell was choſen pro- 
He was inſtalled into this high office with 
ceremony and magnificence, by the title of, His 
gels the Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of 
ind, Scotland, and Ireland; a title under which 
erciſed all the power that had been formerly an- 
[to the royal dignity. 
he Protector next proceeded to new-model the 
nment, and various were the ſchemes that were 
ſed, eſtabliſhed, and proved abortive z and it was 
is management of the army that he did every 
He was openly or ſecretly thwarted by people 
pperty all over England; and, however hiſtorians 
deen dazzled with his amazing fortune and power, 
pears, from the beſt evidences, that, during the 
muance of his protectorate, he was perpetually 
ed for money to keep the wheels of government 
The war with Holland, in which the Engliſh 
again victorious, ſtill continued. Seven bloody 
pements at fea were fought in little more than the 
of one year; and in the laſt, which was decifive 
Four of England, the Dutch loſt their brave ad- 
Van Tromp. | 
pmwell's wants at laſt led him into the error of 
s part with France againſt Spain, in hopes that 
[icy Spaniſh prizes would ſupply him with ready 
and his expectations herein were not wholly 
Pointed, He lent the French court 6, o men, 
Dunkirk being taken by their aſſiſtance from the 
Es, he took poſſeſſion of it. Finding that his 
"i 1 3 to his own party, 
Poel wg _ * lad thoughts of renewing 
1 n and actually erected a 
re 8 hots creatures. After a moſt 
1 pation of four years, eight months, 
6. ays, he died on the 3d of September 1638, 
A oth year of his age. 
ay Wk N 2 charaQer of Cromwell, have 
le luſtre of bie 42755 1 8 8 ſuccels, and dazzled 
tay Thurloc': eh wc we confult his 
1 3 Jer tate papers, the im- 
either in Ea | re vaniſhes. No king ever 
England or Scotland, more deſpotically 


in ſome reſpects than he did; yet no tyrant ever had 


fewer real friends, and even theſe few threatened to 
oppoſe him, if he ſhould take upon him the title of 
king, Which he was very deſirous of aſſuming. 

In the year 1656, the charge of the public amounted 
to 1,300,000]. of which 1,000,000 went to the ſupport 
of the navy and army, and the remainder to that of 
the civil government. Next year the total charge or 
public expence of England amounted to 2,326,989]. 
The collections by affefſments, exciſe, and cuſtoms, 
paid into the exchequer, amounted to 2,362,c00l. 48. 
So that, upon the whole, it appears that England, from 
the year 1648 to the year 1638, was improved equally 
in riches and power. The legal intereſt of money was 


reduced from eight to fix per cent. a ſure ſymptom of 


Increating commerce. The famous and beneficial navi- 
gation act, that palladium of the Englith trade, was 
now planned and eſtabliſhed; and afterwards confirmed 
under Charles II. Notwithſtanding all Cromwell's 


G 
O 


faults, it muſt be allowed that he maintained the: 


honor of the nation much, and in many initances 
interpoſed in favour of the Proteſtants abroad: and he 


alſo paid ſome regard to men of learning, and the 


education of youth. 

Richard Cromwell, who ſucceeded his father as Pro- 
teQor, differed greatly from Oliver both as to ſpirit and 
parts in the affairs of goverament. Being placed in his 
dignity by thoſe who wanted to make him the tool of 
their own government, ne was ſoon alter driven, withs 
out the leaſt ſtruggle or oppoſition, into obſcurity. 
Though the Preſbyterians were very Zealous in pro- 
moting the reſtoration of Charles, that everit was in 
fact brought about by the general concurrence of the 
people, who ſeemed to think that neither Peace nor 
protection were to be obtained, but by reſtoring the 
ancient conſtitution of monarchy. Monk, commander 
of the forces in Scotland, made this a pretence for 
putting into execution a ſcheme he nad long planned, 
of reſtoring Charles. He was a man of military abili— 
ties, but of no principles, Except ſuch as ſerved his 

nit the violence 
offered to parliament, drew tog ther the ſcveral ſcat- 
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. 
FI 
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ambition or intereſt: he proteſted agai 


DAE e eg” I. ab Ta HR; 
tered regiments, marclled Into iz gland, LOOK DOUNZSHION 
P þ 1 2 - 411i” * 71 2 Y 4 * 2 9 12 
Ot tne capital, cauſed a new Parhament to be ailcin- 


wed, and recalled Charles from Spain. For theſe fer- 
vices, he was loaded with honours and riches, created 
duke of Albemarle, and confirmed in the command-ot: 
the army. 

Charles IT mounted the throne in 1660, and ſoon 
after married the princeſs Catharine of Portugal, with 
whom le received a portion of g09,0001. together with 
the two fortreſſes of Tanvicr in Africa, and Bombay 
in the Eaſt-Indics. He endeavoured, in the firſt year 
of his reign, io unite every party in an affection for 
him and his country, feemed defitous to promote the 
happineſs of his people, and Pretbytcrians and loyalitts 
were equally admitted into his councils. But it was not 
long before affairs put on a. more unpleating 795 
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the king became at length entirely abſorbed in pleaſure 


and dliſſipation, to Which he ſet no buunds : this 


led him into the molt extravagant expences, and, to- 


gether with his indolence, had the ſame pernicious 
conſequences as deſpotiſm itſelf. He has been ſeverely 
cenſured for ſelling Dunkirk for about 250,000. to 
the French for ſupplying his necellities, after he had 
ſquandered the immenſe ſums granted him by par- 
liament : he was alſo fo ill adviſed as to ſeize upon the 
money of the bankers, which had been lent him at 
cight per cent. and to {hut up the Exchequer, which 
indefenſible ſtep he intended to juſtify by the neceſſity 
of his affairs. But even in this, his conduct was more 
defenſible than in his ſecret connections with France, 
which were of the moſt ſcandalous nature, utterly re- 
pugnant to the welfare of the kingdom, and ſuch as 
muil ever reflect infamy on his memory; among other 
inſtances of his reprehenſible conduct, may be men- 
tioned his giving way to the popular clamour againſt 
the lord Clarendon, as the chief adviſer of the ſale of 
Yunkirk, and whom he ſacrificed to the ſycophants of 
his pleaſurable hours, though he was a man of exten- 
five knowledge and great abilities, and more honeſt in 
his intentions than moſt of his other miniſters : this 

cat man was, in 1667, impeached of high treaſon, 
and, to avoid the {torm, retired into France, where he 
ſurvived his diſgrace only {1x years. 

In 1665 the firſt Dutch war began, which was carried 
on with great reſolution and ſpirit under the duke of 
Vork; but, through Charles's miſapplication of the 
public money granted to carry on the war, the Dutch, 
taking advantage of his negligence, ſent a large fleet 
of ſhips to ravage the coalt of England, which accord- 
ingly failed up the Medway as far as Chatham, where 
(and alſo at Upnor-Caltle) they burnt ſeveral capital 
ſhips of war. Soon after, a treaty was concluded at 


Breda between England, Sweden, and the Statcs- 


General, in 1667, called the Triple Alliance, for the 
preſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands againſt the 
arms of France. 

In 1672, war was again declared againſt Holland, 
which had almoſt proved fatal to that republic, as the 
Engliſh flect and army acted in conjunction with thoſe 
of France. The duke of York commanded the Englith 
fleet; as did the duke of Monmouth, a natural ſon of 
Charles, 6000 Englith forces acting in conjunction 
with the Engliſh in the Netherlands; and all Holland 
muſt have fallen into the hands of the French, had it 
not been for the vanity of their monarch Louis XIV. 
who was in a hurry to enjoy his triumph in his capital, 
and ſome utterly unforeſeen circumſtances. All con- 
fidence was now loſt between Charles and his par- 
liament, notwithſtanding the glory which the Engliſh 
fleet obtained by ſea againſt the Dutch, with whom the 
popular clamour at length obliged him to make peace, 
in conſideration of 200,0001; and in order to remove 
the nation's fears, as much as poſlible, reſpecting the 


duke of York, he negotiated a marriage between Mary, 


the Papilts ; 


eldeſt daughter to the duke, and heir pan ſuffer 


crown of England, and the prince | 
was concluded, October 2g, 12 of Orang 3 

Charles continued to act in ſome in wr 
deſpotically. Complaining of the freedom 1 moſt a 
his prerogative in coffee-houſes, he ordered 10 Mor 
ſhut up, but in a few days after th, * 0 f 


again: he exerciſed great rigour an, ſeveri 0 \V 
P ert | 
the Preſbyterians, and all other nonconformilk epente 

. . 1 av 
copacy, which was eſtabliſhed with a hivh 0 ha 
8 


Scotland as well as England. His parliament; ſome ! 
him, but in vain, to make war with Pr uh all 
* N — 5 Y and iy (43 
year 1677 ; for he was entirely devoted tg that ſudgen 
whole money he regularly received as a pen cov 
g g | Of eres 

hoped through its influence and power to he a fen 
ſeveral of his great men had alſo ſalarie; fromt year 
court, and alleged the King's example in ju Hos ef 
of this infamous practice, Ents of 
The hatred of the commons to the Frencha he 1 
grew every day more violent ; and many of er 
bers of parliament were bent upon ſuch ar ral unc 


as afterwards took place, and were ſecretly det 
that the duke of York ſhould never reign, 
the famous Titus Oates, taking advantage of 
poſition, alarmed the whole nation with the 
of a plot which he pretended was formed 
Jeſuits to murder the king, and introduce 
into England. Nothing could exceed the 
bability of this conſpiracy, but the reading 
which the intelligence of it was received by 
lament ; who, blinded by their prey cos 


A 


to the molt glaring abſurdities. Lord Stafford mwell, 
time a very old man; Coleman, ſecretary to WA Tie 
of York ; numbers of Jeſuits, and ſeveral other acts 
lics, were publicly executed on the molt peru The 
dences. It was with difficulty that the que darin 
eſcaped. The duke of York, againit vl mea 


heavieſt of the ſtorm was directed, thought 
prudent to retire from England; and the king 
convinced that the whole was an infamous it 
in order to prejudice the minds of the natiok 
his ſucceſſor, was compelled by neceliity d 
the popular clamour. The conduct of ſome g 
in the Houſe of Commons plainly demon 
the chief end of this plot was, to exclude l 
of York from the throne. A bill for that putt 
ſome time after, actually brougut into and 
that houſe ; but was rejected by the 7 | 

All England was again in 4 flame; bot 
a well-timed adjournment of the parliamen! 1 
ſeemed to recover the affections of his Pry 
great degree. "The duke of York and 3 = 
ever, made a ſcandalous uſe of theit ; : # 
their part, they trumped up N ig thef 
for killing or ſeizing the king, and altel . 
ment. This plot was as falſe as that e 5 
notwithſtandnig which, 


Algernon Sidney, and ſcvera) other dilling, 
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ered death on this occaſion ; Eſſex died in 
gen was fined 40, ol. and the king ſet 

8 2 all oppoſition. Even the city of London 
4 into the meaſures of the court, as 

Kall the corporations in the kingdoin, The 
Monmouth, and the earl of Shafteſbury were 
4 iy, and the duke of York returned in 
10 Whitehall. Charles, it was thought, after— 
ppented of ſome ol his arbitrary ſteps, and in- 
o bare recalled the duke of Monmouth, and 
me meaſures for the future quiet of his realm, 
1 all theſe excellent reſolutions, he was ſeized 
A en fit, reſembling an apoplexy : ; and though 
covered from it by bleeding, he languiſhed 
Ne Sn vs, and expired February 6, 1685, in 
year ol his a age, and 25th of his reign. 
es left behind him no lawful ig ſue; but the 
Eris of his natural ſons and daughters are now 
1 2 moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Britiſh nobility. 
e principles and conduct of this prince were 
Ire WE i fati6n zal to England, yet ſome of h 
muſt be owned beneficial to the nation, He 
el the abolition of all the feudal tenures, in 


1110f D 


which he received from the parliament a gift 
exciſe for bly”: ; and in this act coffee and t tea 
ned ſentioned. By his long reſidence, and that of 
(ds, abroad, he importe pol into Engiand the cul- 
Ne many elegant vegetables, ſuch as the cauli— 


| 3 , Artic -hokes, and ſeveral kinds of 
peas, and falads. Under him, Jamaica, which 
| n conquered by the Englith under the auſpices 
ai rel, was greatly improved, and made a ſugar 
) t The Royal Socle ty was institute and many 
acts re! ſpecting trade and colonization were 
The trade of England was alſo incredibly 1 in- 
during his reign, and he entered into many 
s meaſures for its protection and ſupport. He 
the art of hip- building to the higheſt per- 
J and the royal navy of. England, at this day, 
1 Its ſinelt it nprovements to his”: and his brother's 
dns of naval affairs and architecture. Charles 
5 Datro mized, and underſtood the arts, more than 
| Er. or rewarded them, eſpeeially thoſe of 
growth; but his nos glect proceeded not from 
pndednefs , but indolence; and want of re- 
. In his time, di; ipated as it was, ſome readers 
0 3 bo could admire Milton as well as Dry- 
4 1 per aps were the pulpits of England ſo 
3 with pre achers. Our language was har- 
ic, retined, and rendered natural, witneſs the 
1 and the days ef Charles may 

zultan age of mathen natics and natural 
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for wit and ks: but both were coarſe and in— 
delicate: the court was a nurſery of vice, and the 
tage exhibited ſcents of impurity. 

1 neland was viſited with two dreadful calamities in 
the late reign, In May 1665, a terrible plague broke 
out in Lon Jon, and raged for eleven months, in which 
time it {wept away, in the city only, vpw ards of 100,00 » 
fouls; and ON the 2d of September 1660, a fire broke 
out in the c ty, which in three days conſumed eighty 
churches, ſeveral city gates, and 409 ſtreets, containing 
13,200 aivell] ling— "Rf edi 

James II. now aſcended the throne, though great 
oppoſition was at firſt made to his acceſſion: but tiie 
dec! aration which he made to the privy-council, im- 
meatate!y on the demiſe of his ay ta of his reſo— 
lution to maintain the eftablicked government, both in 
church and ſtate, quctos he minds of the whole 
nation; and the popu. ar afte*£tion towards him was 
increaſed by the e ariy declaration he made in favour 
of the church of England, which, du rivg the reign of 
Charles, had formerly pronounced all refiſtance to the 
king to be nnjawtu!. It was not Jong, however, 
betore his arbitrary notions of governm ent be: gan to 
appear. The army and people ſupported him in 
cruſhing an ill-concerted rebellion of the duke of 
Monmo th, who pretended to be the lawſul ſon of 
Charles II. and, as ſuch, had aſſumed the title of 
king. That duke being beheaded July 15, 1685, and 
lome hundreds of his followers hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, in the welt of England, exhibiting a ſcene 
of barbarity ſcarcely ever known in this country, in 
which Jefferies and Colonel Kirke were the principal 
inſtruments. James deſperately reſolved to try how tar 
the practice of the church of England would agree 
with her doctrine of non-reſiſtance : the experiment 
failed, and in the end proved fatal to him. He made 
the moſt provoking ſteps to render Popery the eſta— 
bliſhed religion of his dominions. He arrogated to 
himſelf a power of diſp enſing with the known laws 
inſtituted an illegal eccleſiaſt ical court, op enly rece wed 
and admitted into his privy-councit the pope's emit- 
laries, giving them more reſpect than was due tothe 
miniſters of a ſovereign prince. He ſen t an Ct UNE 
to Rome, and received at his court the pope's nuncio. 
The encroachments he made upon both the civil and 
religious liberties of his people, are almoithb eyond deſc 
tion. and were diſapproved of by the pope himſell, 
and all ſober Roman Catholics. His ſending to priſon, 
and proſecuting for a libel, ſeven biſhops, for pre- 
ſenting a petition aga int reading his dec If ation ggainft 
liberty of conſcience, alarmed his beit Protel tant friends, 
The joyful news of their acquittal was however ſoon 
conveyed from Wäeſtminſter-Hall to thoſe, without, 
from them to the city and army, and in a ſhort time 
fpread throughont the kingdom. 

Matters being brongiit to this extremity, many great 
men in England and Scotland applied tor 5 
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William, prince of Orange, in Holland; a prince of 
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great abilities, and the inveterate enemy of Louis XIV. 
who then threatened to enflave Europe, inviting him 
to aſſiſt them by his arms in the recovery of their laws 
and liberties. This prince was the nephew and ſon- 
in-law of James, having married the princeſs Mary, 
that King's eldeſt daughter; and he at laſt embarked 
with a fleet of 500 fail for England, avowing it to be 
his deſign to reſtore to the church and ſtate their due 
rights, and prevent the eſtabliſhment of a deſpotic 
power. Upon his arrival in England, he was joined 


not only by the Whigs, but by many whom James had 


confidered as his belt friends; and even his daughter 
the princeſs Anne, and her huthand, George prince of 
Denmark, left him and joincd the prince of Orange. 
James might ſtill have reigned ; but he was ſurrounded 
with French emiſſaries, and ignorant Jeſuits, who 
withed him not to reign, rather than not reitore Popery. 
They ſecretly perſuaded him to ſend his queen and 
fon, real or pretended, then but fix months old, to 
France, and to follow them in perſon, which he did; 
and thus ended the reign of James in England, which 
event in Englith hiſtory is tetmed the Revolution, and 
took place in the year 1688. 

William's chief object was, to humble the power 
of France, and his reign was ſpent in an almoſt un— 
interrupted courſe of hoſtilities with that power, which 
were ſupported by England at an expence the had never 
known before. The nation had grown cautious, 
through the experience of the two lait reigns, and he 
gave his conſent to the bill of rights, by which the 
liberties of the people were conlirmed and ſecured ; 
though the friends of liberty in general complained, 
that the bill of rights was very inadequate to what 
ought to have been inſiſted on, in a period fo favour- 
able to the enlargement and ſecurity of liberty, as a 
crown beſtowed by the free voice of the people. 
England had never before this time been at ſo high a 
pitch of wealth and proſperity: her tonnage of thips 
was nearly doubled, both in the merchants fervice and 
royai navy, to what it had been a few years before : 
the Increaſe of the cuſtoms, and the annual rental of 
England, was in the ſame proportion: no wonder, 
therefore, if a ſtrong party, as well in the parliament 
as the nation, was formed againſt the government, 
which was continually increaling by the King's predi- 
Ie&ion for the Dutch. 

The war with France, which, on the king's part, 
was far from being ſucceſsful, required an enormous 
expence, and the Iich continued, in general, faithful 
to James; but many Engliſh, who withed well to the 
Sinart family, dreaded their being reftored by conqueſt ; 
zud the parliament enabled the King to reduce Ireland, 
and 10 gain the battle of the Boyne, The marine of 
France proved ſuperior to that of England, in the be- 
ginning of tie war; but in the year 1692, that of 
France received an irrecoverable blow in the defeat at 
La Hogne. The continental war forced the parlia- 
mem to open new refources for money. A land- tax 


* 


"we impoſed, and every ſubject's 
cording to their valuations N on Were 


ties. Thoſe who were the moſt oy eſe * 
valuations, and were the heavieſt 3 a 1465 
poſterous burden ſtill continues; but th 7 er 
boldeſt operation in finances, that ever tal b E. 
eſtabliſhed in this reign, which was th N * 
the war by borrowing money upon eſe: 85 
curities, and which form now Rs i 
public funds: the chief projeQuy of this 1 F pp 
laid to have been Charles Montague, ate WS: þ: |: 
Halifax. On December 28, 1694, Wii; WM: of li! 
excellent queen, who died of the {mall-pox viheth 
34th year : and, not being well ſupported in "os, vet 
with France, de was forced, in 1097, to cond mortil 
peace of Ryſwick with the French king, who mea! 
ledged his title to the crown of England, ſitutio 
In 1698, William was guilty of a very i | of L 
action, in agreeing to a treaty of partition wit and rc! 
with regard to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, in ce fuenc 
II. king of Spain, whoſe death was daily & into 
ſhould leave no iſſue. By this treaty the nts in 
monarchy was to be divided between the þ he obia! 
Bourbon and Aultria ; but Charles, who died! every 
bequeathed his dominions to the duke of Anjoy Tanh 
ſon to the Dauphin of France. The (plead, voder 
crown was too great a temptation to be e a 
Louis; who, in open dehance of the treay WE, prin: 
concluded with William, and the (tates-general i! e 


on the Spaniſh monarchy. This breach of fi ; and 


further aggravated by the inſincerity of the m the 
court, on the death of James II. which hc op; 
September 1701. Soon after which, Louis gave ME mean. 
that the ſon of the deceaſed monarch ſhould FO) tha 
claimed king of England, Scotland, and Ireland, gy") nc. 
name of James III. de del 
William was no ſooner informed of the xl ” 
Iles, ne 


ings, than he recalled his ambaſſadot from Fa 
ordered the French reſident here to leave the A 
immediately. The parliament, which had best 
chagrined at the treaty of partition, and & 
eached ſome of the miniſtry for adviſing it, þ 
of the juſt reſentment of their monarch and 
received addreſſes from every part ol the Kg 
promiſing to ſupport his government again 
tender and all his enemies. Alſured ol the 3 
of his people, the King now concluded ae 
ſeveral foreign princes againſt France, pan 
the emperor and Holland, uſually ty 
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alliance. Land and fea forces were railed 
utmolt expedition, and every t! 
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ind expired. This event happened on 
# March 1702, in the 52d year of his age, 
th of his reign. 

*-.1.ries of this prince's reign were, the reſ- 


: Aar 
chief 9101 


preſcrva! 
and ſufferec ſcverely both by ſea and 


1 


e ationa! debt, at the time of his death, 
” ...,nheard-of ſum of 14, Oo. oool. With 
4 * {i{poſition, e did not appear formed by 
for þ pulartty 5 is manners were cold and for- 
e een ed alſo ſometimes to loſe fight of thoſe 
Fc of liberty, for the ſupport of which he had been 
le throne; and, though he owed his royalty to 
oe vet he often favoured the Tories. The former 
mottifcation of ſeeing thoſe who had acted the 
Imical to their party, and the tree principles of 
Ftution, particularly the marquis of Halifax, 
| of Danby, and lord Nottingham, taken into 
and reſume their places in the cabinet; and the 
fluence of government extended to ſilence all 
into the guilt of thoſe who had been the chief 
Ents in the cruel perſecutions of the paſt reign, 
he oblaining ſuch an act of indemnity as effectually 
every delinquent from the juſt retaliation of in- 
tictiſm. Juſt before his death, he granted a com- 
under the great ſeal, to ſeveral peers, for paſſin 

x the attainder of the pretended prince of Wales. 
„ princeſs of Denmark, was immediately, by 
pf the act of ſcttlement, proclaimed queen of 
fi and, as it was ſuſpected that ſhe would de- 
m the meaſures purſued by Williain, ſhe ook 
lelt opportunity of alluring her ſubjects and allies, 
meant faithfully to adhere to the engagements 
by that monarch. The two parties of Whig 
pry now ran very high in England, and when it 
de debated in council, whether England ſhould 
to the war as principals, or only as auxiliaries, 
hes, headed by the carl of Rocheſter, the queen's 
bl uncle, adviſed the latter: but the Whigs, the 
| whom were the dukes of Devonſhire and So- 
miſted upon the expediency of our acting as 
is; as tne honour of the nation was immediately 
6 in fulfilling the engagements made by the 
. With could not be done otherwiſe than by 
pints the quarrel as principals. The earl of Marl- 
P Who was competitor with Rocheſter for the 
avour, and, by the influence which his coun- 


' 


3 lucceſs attended the 
art! U! * f 2 5 \ 150 a 

ne cutart) the Engliſh, during the whole 
te and gained the carl, who, for his 


KIVICes, w: | 5 
as Created duke of Marlborough, 


112 ” - * 
Interrupted 


dates 
rs 
-} 


ion of religion and public liberty; for, 


| much honour. Several battles were fought, the prin- 
 Cipal of which were thoſe of Blenheim, Ramillies, and 
Oudenarde. The battle of Blenheim happened in con- 
ſequence of the queen's generous reſolution to ſave the . 
empire of Germany, which was in danger of being to- 


tally ruined by the joint forces of France and Bavaria. 
'The Subs Clone kivika embraced the ſame reſolu- 
tion, Marlborough marched with ſurpriſing rapidity 
into Germany, at the head of the confederates, and 
drove the French and Bavarians from the intrenchments 
they had raiſed at Schellenberg, in order to prevent his 
croſſing the Danube. Having paſſed that river, and 
being joined by a conſiderable body of forces under 
prince Engene, he attacked the French and Bavarians 


at Blenheim, where they gained a very ſignal and com- 


plete victory; marſhal Pallard, the French general, 
was taken priſoner, together with 13,000 men, and a 
proportional number of cannon, artillery, and trophies 
of war. The French were ſoon after driven out of Ger- 
many, and all Bavaria conquered. About this time, 
Sir George Rook reduced Gibraltar, which ſtill remaing 
in our poſſeſſion. Other advantages were alſo obtained 
at ſea. . 

The battle of Ramillies was fought on the 12th of 
May 1706, with equal ſucceſs. The loſs of the French 
amounted to near 40,009 men. After this victory, the 
archduke of Auſtria, who diſputed the crown of Spain 
with the duke of Anjou, and had taken upon himſelf 
the title of Charles III. was folemnly recognized by 
the ſtates of Flanders for their ſovereign; and the allies 

urſued their conqueſts with the utmoſt rapidity. Lor- 
raine, Mechlin, Braſſels, Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, 
Menin, Dendermonde, and Aeth, were all obliged to 
ſurrender by the middle of September; and, ſoon after, 
the army retired into winter quarters. 

The engagement at Oudenarde happened on the 12th 
of July 1708, when the French were once more totally 
defeated. In this action the electoral prince of Hano- 
ver, afterwards king George II. gave early proofs of his 
martial diſpoſition ; for, having charged at the head of 
the Hanoverian dragoons with great intrepidity, his 
horſe was ſhot under him, and one of his aicles-de-camp 
killed by his fide. In this battle, between three and 
four thouſand of the enemy were left dead on the field, 
and ſeven thouſand were taken priſoners. 

In 1709, France was reduced to ſuch diſtreſſes, that 
the pride of her aſpiring monarch Louis being thereby 
humbled, he determined to ſacrifice all the calls of am- 
bition, as well as the intereit of his grandſon, to obtain 
a peace, and accordingly, about the middle of May, 
conferences were opened for this purpoſe at the Hague. 
Prince Eugene, Marlborough, and the Dutch penbon- 
ary Heinfius, were for continuing the war, aud ther 
propoſals to Louis were luch as no monarch could, 
conſiſtent with his honour, accept: the conterences 
therefore were broken off, and the allies reſolved to be- 
gin the campaign with the ſiege of Tournay. The 
trenches were opened on the 27th of July, and the 

| town 
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town.ſoon after ſurrendered ; but it was the ſecond of | and Mr. Henry St. John, aſterwardg! = 
September before the garriſon capitulated. Mons was | nominated ſecretary of ſtate, ord bang 


the next great object of the allies; but, before that 


ſiege could be effected, it was found neceſſary to drive 


we French army from their poſts behind the woods of 
la Merte and Trainiere, in the neighbourhood of Mal- 


plaquet. This was attempted with ſucceſs; but it 


proved the deareſt victory the confederates ever pur- 
chaſed, having colt them above 18,000 men killed and 


wounded, and among the former were ſeveral offcers- 


* * . 25 * 
of diſtinction. The end propoſed by this engagement, 


however, was obtained, for Mons ſurrendered about 
the middle of November, 

The affairs of the confederates were far from beirg 

— 
equally ſucceſsful in Spain. The queen had ſent a fine 
army under the command of lord Galway, to aflift 
Charles III. That general was joined by the Portu- 
grele forces, and, at firſt, their attempts were attended 
with ſome ſucceſs ; but, in 170%, the Engliſh ſuſtained 
a ſevere defeat in the plains of Almanza, chiefly through 
the cowardice of their allies. 

The Tories, who were Marlborough's inveterate 
enemies, had long endeavoured to convince the queen 
that this war would, in the end, prove ruinous to the 
church and ſtate; and accuſed the Whigs of not being 
very well affected to the former. Robert Harley, at- 
terwards earl of Oxford, was at the head of this party, 
formed to ruin the duke. The people were taught to 
believe that the church was in danger, and, by that 
means, rendered clamorous. "This was increaſed by a 
ſermon preached at that time by Dr. Sachevercl, wherein 
he ſirenuoully aſſerted the high notions of hereditary 1n- 
de feaſible right, paſſive obedience, and non, reſiſtance. 
He was impeached by the commons, and found guilty 
by the lords, who paſſed a very mild ſentence upon 
him. ; 
ſacrificed to private court intrigues, managed by Mrs. 
Marſham, a relation of the ducheſs of Marlborough, 
her benefactreſs, whom ſhe had ſupplanted, ana by 
Mr. Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford. To complete 
the trinmph of the Tories, Marlborough was diſmiſſed 


though they had united in oppoſi 
of the Whigs, were far from he; 
' tical. ſentiments ; their views x 


— 


The honour and intereſt of the nation were now 


Theſe three 0 
1 the Amin 
ng unite In the 


* . . nd Urſulte N 

different : it is therefore no wonder 0 n 
perienced an eppolition more formidable n | 
had fo lately ſubdued. Each found b: "an the 
e g i ls Nones 
pointed, and an open rupture b 9123 


happen 
Tn 
most 
ſhed 


a tgey {g 
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twee; i 
confequence. Nor did they ſet n V par!! 
ſentment; forgetting the reſped due 1 „ Lat W 
treſs, who had diſtinguiſhed them with al Robert, 
marks of her favour, they made uſe of then . 0 

r eg Ford ( 


invectives againſt each other in þ 


2 8 > A 
deeply affected her, and ſhe removed the «.; oke a 


from his office of lord high treaſurer, The ro Lo | 
fuſion occaſioned” by this event, and the fn 0 
tending a long cabinet council, had ſuch 20 5, 4 

de Har an teh ver to 
the queen's ſpirits, before greatly weakened ty i 3 
ſtate of health, that, on the 2gth of Ju 1714 os 


ſeized with a lethargic diſorder, languiched ti 
of Auguſt, and then expired, in the. * 
age, and igth of her reign. With her endel 
of the Stuarts, which, from the acceflion ct I 
anno 160g, had ſwayed the ſceptre of Fro 


or of H. 
ine Dan: 
ns. I. 


d and 8 
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and the 


ears, and that of Scotland 943 years, from the rden 
ſion of Robert II. anno 1371. As queen Angel France 
iſſue, ſhe was ſucceeded by George, elector of i Ion end 
in purſuance of a ſtatute paſſed in the 19h Sicily, 


er to the 


01 the Pl 


William III. for limiting the ſucceſſion of thet 

George I. mounted the throne with ſtrong pr 
ſions againſt the Tories, whom he conſidered 4 
mies to the houſe of Hanover. A total chang 
fore immediately took place in the miniltry, 
avowed partiality greatly inflamed the minds of 
who were already but too much diſcontentedatt 


tents in 
Ney beit 
ca! 

by the n 
int any a 


changes, and the rejoicings on account of tied ns, Ot 
tion were interrupted in ſeveral places by dee count G 


bles, who committed numberleſs outrages, " 


tender, taking advantage of theie commotions, 
manifeſto to be diſperſed in England, ſcuing f. 


and pu 
01 Swed; 
honey 


1 from all his employ mentis, and the command of the army | right to the crown. A rebellion ſoon after f In alf pr, 
2 given to the duke of Ormond. in Scotland, under the earl ol Mar, which my en 
6 The new miniſtry having reſolved to negotiate a] been attended with very ſerious conſequences , 3 
11 peace with France, a congreſs was opened at Utrecht, on] the death of Loius XIV. who had promi ian 
iy the 29th of January 1712, for that purpoſe. The pre- | the young adventurer, happened n 1 . 
=_ - liminaries were ſoon ſettled between England and | mean time, ſeveral of the Scottith peers ay J _ 
I France, and, not long after, acceded to by all the] clans in favour of George J. and tne any Y 13 
* princes Who formed the grand alliance, the emperor ex- having been appointed commander in ca A 05 
5 cepted. That monarch determined to carry on the | in Scotland, engaged the rebels, Wor: be Hou, 
4 war againſt France, but was ſoon convinced he had un- | at Sherit- Muir, and totally ern redeem 
* dertaken what he was unable to ſuppoit, and accord- | This defeat did not however „ achantag 
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in Scotland, and made his public 2 | 
* * * 8 0 

duke of Argyll immediateſy matches 


ugly made a ſeparate peace. | 
Atter the peace of Utrecht the queen was perpetually 
Gturbed by the jarring of parties. 
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In the beginning of the) 710, Pen n oceal, 
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| 2 Oxford, at that time Mr. Haz ley, was created lord high] treated with the utmolt bee 2 " 7 aer 
1 nealurer, Sir Simon Harcourt appointed lord keeper, | the chevalier, with ſome of his princi 
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4 a ſmall veſſel, and paſſed over into 
. rebel army Now ſound that their chiefs 
2 them, upon which wy . 
| During the rebellion in Scotland, an intur- 

ne Weſt of England, where the 
ry numerous, but was fup- 


int 
happened in the 2 
Friends were ve 


1 
het be chiefly of Whigs, met, 
Egwenminſter, when Henry, earl of Boling- 
ben, earl of Oxford, and James, duke Ol 
„ were impeached of high treaton ; and the pa 
Fed of high crimes and miſdemeanors. Lore 
Like and the duke Of Ormond retired” into 
and lord Oxford was imprifoned for three 
hen he regained his liberty. 5 

being reliored to the kingdom, his majeſty 
her to the continent, in order to ſecure his 
minions from the attempts of Charles XII. 
dreden, who had been incenſed againſt George, 
or of Hanover, for purchaſiug Bremen and Ver- 
be Danes, which had been a part of the Swediſh 
ns. In 1718, a rupture happened between 


TOLL 


Ind Spain, on account of the quadruple al- 


md the Engliſh admiral, Sir George Byng, by 
7s orders, defeated the Spanith fleet near Syra- 
France having joined the Engliſh in this war, 
ſoon ended, by the Spaniards delivering up Sar- 
I Sicily, the former to the duke of Savoy, and 
xr to the emperor, Charles had embraced the 
vi the pretender, and even engaged to aflilt the 
tepts in England with a powerful army. This 
hey being diſcovered, his Britannic majeſty con- 
a ticaty with France and the States-General, 
by the name of the Triple Alliance, in order to 
ut any attempts that might be made againſt his 
s. On his return to England he immediately 
count Gyllembergh, the Swediſh reſident, into 
ad purſued ſuch prudent meaſures, that the 
0: dweden were for that time rendered abortive. 
however, did not abandon his deſign ; and he 
In all probability, have invaded England at the 
e powertul army, in conjunction with Peter, 
Muſcory, had not death put an end to his life 
0 ſcheme was ripe for execution. 
Neat 1720 Was rendered remarkable by the ſud- 
3 the South-Sca ſtock. That company had 
5 erected, and owed its riſe to a ſcheme for 
nen excluſive trade, and making a ſettle- 
r a Plan was laid 
henine th. 8 increale their capital 
Wrantage 2 6 ets, in conſideration of 
A were to be granted them. 
-aoned many warm debates, but at length 
pany $ offers ere accepted Duri h 1 
T was depen ing in che h if S 8 dock 
I 155, nd © oule, South-Sca ſtock 
8 at lalt to 100 per cent. The 


1 lcheme mic} 
might perhaps, at the beginning, 


not as oon as formed, and ſeveral of the lead- 
Amolt as le 


have been honeſtly intended, but, in the end, it proved 


of the utmoſt prejudice to ſome, and the entire ruin of 
others, The miniltry themſclves were accuſed of having 
been deeply concerned in this deteſtable ſcheme, though 
no notice was taken of the charge; but a bill was 
patied, by which the eſtates of the directors were con- 
tiſcated, and only a bare ſufficicacy allowed for their 
ſupport. ' The reader will find a more ample detail of 
this horrid ſcene of villany and fraud, in our ascount 
of the itock of this company, p. 649. 

In 1722, a conſpiracy was faid to be formed againſt 
the king, and, after ſome conteſt, the Habcas Corpus 
act was ſuſpended. "The earl of Orrery, Dr. Atterbury, 
bilhop of Rocheſter, and the lord North and Grey, 
were charged with high treaſon, and committed to the 
Tower; and, ſoon after, the duke of Norfolk. Several 
other perſons were ſeized and impriſoned ; and, though 
the facts alleged againſt them were never clearly proved, 
Atterbury was baniſhed for life. Mr. George Kelly. 
an Iriſh clergyman, and Mr. John Plunket, were im- 
priſoned during his majeſty's pleaſure; and Mr. Chriſ- 


topher Layer, a young counſellor at law, put to death. 


The courts of Spain and Vienna having entered into 
a treaty contrary to the intereſt of Great-Britain, the 
king, in order to counteract their deſigns, projected a 
defenlive treaty between England, France, and Pruilia, 
which was ſigned at Hanover on the gd of September 
1725. The real intent of this alliance was to ſecure 
his Britannic majeſty's German dominions, though it 
was repreſented by the court party, as having been con- 
tracted merely for the glory and advantage ol this nation, 
the intereſt and honour of which was evidently facriticed 
to that electorate. Catharine, empreſs of Ruifia, hav- 
ing conſulted with the courts of Madrid and Vienna the 
moſt probable meaſures for placing the pretender on the 
throne of Great-Britain, they ſent a fieet into the Baltic 
under the command of Sir Charles Wager, with orders 
to remonſtrate with the empreſs on her conduct: that 
artful woman, however, difowned having the leaftt 
knowledge of thoſe proceedings, and the admiral, after 
continuing in the Zaltic till the ſeaſon was too far ad- 
vanced ſor the Ruflian fleet to make any ſucceſsful at- 
tempt in favour of the pretender, returned to Eugland. 
Sir John Jennings, with ſeveral thips of war, ſailed at 
the ſame time as Sir Charles Wager, in order to inſult 
the coaſt of Spain, and he ſo effectually executed his or- 
ders, that the panic extended even to Madrid, A third 
ſquadron, which failed at this juncture for the Welt— 
Indies, under the command of rear-admiral Hoſier, was 
not ſo fortunate. His orders were to watch the Spaniſh 
plate fleets; but the Spaniards having received intelli- 
gence of this deſign, before he could reach the Batti- 
mentos, had unladen the galicons, and carricd the trea- 
ſure, amounting to fix millions and a half ſterling, back 
to Panama. Hoſier, however, continued cruiſing be- 
fore Porto Bello ſrom the beginning of June till Chriſt- 
mas. But, during tais interval, the admir:1 himſelf, 
and molt of his creiv, periſhed by epidemic al diſeaſes. 
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The management of the Spaniards was little better: 
they reſolved to attempt the retaking of Gibraltar, and 
actually laid ſiege to that important fortreſs ; but ſuch 
care had been taken to put the place into a proper 
> ſture of defence, that, having loſt 10,000 men, the 
enemy was obliged to abandon the enterpriſe. 

While the chief powers in Europe were thus prepar- 
ing for war, they were actually very deſirous of peace. 
Lewis X V. undertook the friendly office of a mediator, 
and a congreſs was opened at Soiſſons for adjuſting all 
differences between the contending nations. The king 
reſolved to ſeize this favourable opportunity of viſiting 
his German dominions; and accordingly, having ap- 
pointed a regency, he embarked at Greenwich on the 
of of June 1727, and landed in Holland on the 7th. 
But, on the road to Hanover, he was ſuddenly feized 
with a paralytic diſorder, which terminating in a le- 
thargy, he was carried in a ſtate of inſenſibility to Of- 
naburgh, where he expired on the 14th of the ſame 
month, being the 68th year of his age, and 14th of his 
reign, and was interred among his anceſtors at Hanover. 

As ſoon as this event was Known in England, Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, at that time conſidered as firſt miniſter, 
immediately waited on the prince and princeſs of Wales 
with the melancholy intelligence, and, on the 15th of 
June, the prince was proclaimed king of England, by 
the title of George II. Conſiderable changes were at 
ficit expected in the miniſtry, but all the great officers 
of ſtate continued in their places; Sir Robert Walpole 
kept poſſeſſion of the treaſury, notwithſtanding a cool. 
ne{s had ſub{tilted between him and George II. while 

riace of Wales, The principal members who op- 
poſed the meaſures purſued by Sir Robert, were Mr. 
Daniel Pultney, Mr. William Pultney, Mr. Shippen, 
and Sir William Wyndham. He filled all places of 
power, truit, and profit, and almoſt the Houſe of Com- 
mons itlelf, with his own creatures; and was juſtly 
blamed for his unbounded love of peace, whereby he 
ſubjected the nation to the infults of foreign powers; 
but an attempt which, in 173g, he made in the Houſe 
of Commons to introduce a general exciſe, was What 
rave the Hrit hock to his power. There is no doubt 
but, had he been determined to have exerted his influ- 
ence, the bill would have paſſed; but, finding that the 
nation in general was averſe to it, he ſuffered the oppo- 
lition to prevail, and the people teſtified their approba- 
tion by tokens of public rejoicing. 

The de of . Robert Walpole had for ſome 
time rendered him the object of popular reſentme 
which was now e greatly Ne by his 5 
to Frederick, prince of Wales. A motion had been 
made in the Houfe of Commons for augmenting the 
prince's revenue, Sir Robert vopOted it, and 1 
carried in the negative. The prince was now conſi— 
dered as the leader of the oppolitnon, and Sir Robert be- 
gan to fear the conlequences, when Frederick, by an 
unhappy accident, ncurred the Q:Jlcaſure of the king. 
who gave the prince to, underitand, that until he ſhould 


OI rn nn” 


— 
withdraw his confidence from thoſe h 
and advice he was encouraged in bis elf 
viour, and return to his duty, he N bete 
the palace: at the ſame time fene nt tg 
that he ſhould leave St. James's 2b i 
ſoon as it could be done withou— e 1 uy 
nience to the princeſs, who now mY 
prince, in conſequence of this meſſag; ee 
but found his father's anger was 10 * 
even his requeſt to obtain admittance to ah 
mother, 10 implore forgiveneſs, and ret ler! 
in her laſt moments, was denied. That gate 
the debt of nature on the goth of Nowe 
was regretted as a pattern of conjugal We 0 
to all the learned of Europe, 7 7 


the Wh 


In the mean time, the debates in parliamenty 


to the Spanith depredations in America, were 
with uncommon ardour. Sir Robert adhered 
pacific ſyſtem, and concluded a ſhameſy! comp 
under the title of a convention, which even] 
friends could not defend; but at length, vigoy 
ſures becoming neceflary, war was declared 20210 


on the 234 of October 1736. Vernon, a ſonlf 


to the miniſter, having allerted in the Houſe of 
mons, that Porto Bello might be taken with fy 
war, was ſent with a fleet to the Weſt-[ndies 
admiral performed his promiſe : he took Pur 
ſituated on the Iithmus of Darien, with {ix ſhi 
and demolithed all the fortihcations by which 
defended. He, however, miſcarried in another} 
he made againſt Carthagena; but the misrty 
chiefly owing to the general of the land lorces 
The ſucceeding winter was one of the [erer 
known in England. The river Thames wi 
over, and feveral trades exercifed on the ice, I 
of the earth were deſtroyed, trade was at la 
the price of proviſions aroſe to an amazing eg 
water was ſold in the ſtreets of London. [nth 
of diſtreſs many wretched families mult da 
by cold and hunger, had not thoſe of opulent 
been inſpired with a remarkable ſpirit of hung 
compaſſion. Nothing can more redound to tel 
of the Engliſh nation, than the inſtances 0 
lence and well-conducted charity which . 
exhibited. 
The general election now coming on, 1 a 
determined to try his ſtrength in the Hout 
mons by a conteſted election; and 1 
to find a majority of ſixteen volces againit i 
deciſion he declared he would never-morg 
houſe. Accordingly, the parliament vu 
the king for ſixteen days, and, ors 
Walpole was created earl of Orford, oy 
employments. After which, the nw "in 
being ſettled, by dividing, e 
power of the premierſhip 8 8e 1 
brother the duke ot Newcaltle, 1 ber 
attended by a numerous retinue ol 015% 
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1 D's 
who received him very graciouſly, and 
Th guards to n ed. 1 
dinge the affairs of Europe wore a threat 
1 Fo the Welt-Indies the war, in 1741, 
ſpect mate for England, through the fatal divi- 
nh {miral Vernon and general Wentworth, 
e land troops; and it was thought 
e Britith ſeamen periſhed in the im- 
ble attempt on Carthage na, and the inclemency 
& and climate during other irmticts cXpoditions: 
or 1742 had been ſpent in e with the 
of P-terſburgh and Berlin, which, though EX- 
roved of lietle or no [ervice o Great: Britain ; 
be victory ol Deitingen llt the Þ rench tTOOps 
me ſame ſituation as before. A diftterence 
the admirals Matthews and Leſtock had OCCa- 
> Soaniſh and French fleets to eſcape out of 
with inconſiderable loſs; and ſoon after the 
and Engliſh declared war againſt each other. 
ich, England's natural allies, carried on a moſt 
e trade during the war; nor could they be 
to act againlt the French till the people entered 
beiations and inſurtections againſt the govern— 
Their marine was in a miſerable condition; and 
hey at laſt ſent a body of troops to join the Bri— 
| Auſtrian armies, which had been wretchedly 
ded for one or two campaigns, they did it with 
2 grace, that it was plain they did not heartily 
in the war. 
n the duke of Cumberland took upon himſelf 
mand of the army, the French, to the great re- 
bf the allies, were almolt maſters of the barriers 
etherlands, and were beſieging Tournay. The 
tempted to raiſe the ſiege, but, by the coldnefs of 
Hans, the cowardice of the Dutch, whoſe go- 
pt all along held a ſecret correſpondence with 
and miſconduct ſomewhere elle, he loſt the 
i Fontenoy, anc 


majeſty, 


Id doth he and his troops behaved with amazing 
Ity. To counterbalance ſuch a train of misfor- 
Pmiral Anſon returned this year to England with 
lc treaſure (about a million ſterling) which he 
en irom the Spaniards in his voyage round 
pt; and commodore Warren, with coloncl 
| took the important town and fortreſs of 
$ in the iſland of Cape Breton, from the. 


Se = bf ha ome r the 
ds, on his firſt a {Ig} FOO "FR 9 and. 
leſperate, as 3 MY dne OHA idered the at- 
of boſcaſts. 2 Fees which nothing but the 
of wild 5 Zeal could have projected, and 

ambitton undertaken to execute; but 


Rat to all tha: 
As al their arguments, and determined to 
ever conſequence 


Ss might enſue For 
We Ortune atte . O 4 y 
| ended his flandard <<. 
s Oſcated” at ndard ; Sir John 


Preſton-Pans, the pretender. 


y 7000 of his beſt men; though 
perally believed that his diſpoſitions were excel- 
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entered England, took the city of Carlifle, and pe- 
netrated as far as Derby. The capital was now 
thrown into the utmoſt confuſion, and the Jacobite party 
laid a deep ſcheme to diſtreſs the bank of England. 
The merchants immediately aſſembled, and agreed to 
take bank notes in payment: this preferved the public 
credit. The duke of Cumberland was appointed to 
command the army aſſembled in the neighbourhood of 
Litchfield. But the chevalier, finding himſelf fatally 
diſappointed in his hopes of being joined by the Eng- 
lI1{h, retreated back into Scotland, where he defeatcd 
rencral Hawley, and burnt Fort Auguitus. 


the 16th of Auguſt, both armies met at Culloden. A 
tierce encounter enſued ; but, in leſs than thirty mi— 
nutes, the pretender's army was totally defeated, the 
held of battle covered with their dead bodies, and the 
young adventurer himſelf obliged to have recourſe to 
tiight for his ſafety. 

This extinttion of the rebellion did not however re- 
(fore the peace of Europe. The war was carried on 


— 


threatened with a deſcent. This again roufed the po- 
pulace of Holland; and the States, in order to prevent 
the dreadtut conſequences of a tumult, declared the 
prince of Orange ſtadtholder, and proclaimed war again{t 
France. Notwithſtanding theſe appearances, the Dutch 
never could be prevailed upon to act with vigour. The 
allies were defeated at Laffeldt; and Bergen-op-Zoom 


for. In the mean time, the French marine and foreign 
trade were almoſt annihilated by the Englith, under the 
command of Anfon, Warren, Hawke, and others. 
and accordingly a definitive treaty was ſigned at Aix-la- 
Chapelie, on the 17th of September 1748. Soon after 
the concluſion of the peace, the. boldeſt ſtroke of 
financing ever perhaps attempted in any government, 
was undertaken and executed with ſucceſs. The laſt 
war had greatly incteaſed the public debt, fo that very 
large ſums were obliged to be raiſed 
charge the interelt, which was then at four-per cent. 
Mr. Pelham, who preſided at the treaſury board, was 
delirous, if poſſible, of leſſening this annual fum. Ft 
was ſuftciontty evident, that great pumbers of private 
perſons in England had acquired immenſe fortunes during 
the war; and, conſcquently, that there was no want 
of money in the nation. te therefore took the reſolu— 
8 

four to three and a halt per cent. for ſęeven years, and, 
after that time, to ſtand at three per cent. 

his meaſure, however bold it might at firſt appear, 
was well founded. Verv few chole to take their money 
out of the funds; and even tome of them afterwards 
made intereſt with the miniſter to have it replaced on 
the conditions he had offered. Many improvements: 
were alſo made by Mr. Pelham during this ſtate of tran- 
quillity, with regard to commerce, manufaQures, and 


the. 


The duke of Cumberland purſued the rebels, and, on 


with great vigour in Flanders, and the iſland of Zealand 


was taken in a manner that has never been accounted: 


A general Peace now {-zemed nece{liry to all parties 55 


annually to dif-- 


tion of reducing the intereſt of the national debe, from 
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the fiſheries. On the 2oth of March 1750, Frederick, 
prince of Wales, paid the debt of nature. He was a 
munificent patron of the arts, a friend to merit, and 


warmly attached to the true intereſts of his country... 


In the next ſeſſion of parliament an act was paſſed for 
regulating the commencement of the year, and correct- 
ing the calendar, according to the Gregorian com- 
putation, which had been long adopted by moſt 
other nations in Europe. This was done by ſinking 
eleven days in September 1752, and, from that time, 
beginning the year on the iſt of January. In 1753 
was palled the famous act ſor preventing clandeſtine 
marriages. In the year 1734 died Mr. Pelham, who 
had tor ſome time fo worthily and wiſely conducted the 
airs of England, univerſally lamented. 

When the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was ſigned, it 
was conſidered by every intelligent perſon as nothing 
better than an armed ceſſation of hoſtilities. The 
French were afliduous in repairing and augmenting 
their marine; they had laid an artful ſcheme for pol- 
jeſſing themſelves of the Engliſh back-ſettlements in 
North America, and for cutting off all communication 
b-tween the Britiſh fubjects and the Indians. Alarmed 
at theſe proceedings, the Britiſh miniltry ordered a 
{quadron of men of war, under the command of admi— 
ral Boſcawen, to fail to the coaſt of Newfoundland, 
and obſerve the motions of the French fleet, then fit— 
ting out at Breit. Bofcawen failed about the latter end 
of April 1775, with eleven ſhips of the line, and one 
frigat, having a conſiderable number of land forces on 
board. He was ſoon after joined by admiral Holborne 
with ſix ſhips of the line and one frigat. A few days 
after the Britiſh fleet had reached the banks of New- 
foundland, the French ſquadron appeared, but the fog 
prevented any purſuit, ſo that only two of them, the 
Alcide and the Lys, both of 64 guns, fell into the hands 
of the Engliſh; the reſt of the fleet eſcaping up the river 
St. Laurence. 3 

The ſpirit of the Engliſh nation had for ſome time 
been rouled by the encroachments of the French in 
America. It was no ſooner known that hoſtilities 
were begun, than the public poured their money into 
the funds of the government, and orders were iſſued for 
making repriſals both in Europe and America; and that 
all the French ſhips, whether outward or homeward 
bound, ſhould be {topped and brought into the harbours 
of England. Theſe orders were ſo effectually obeyed, 
that, before the end of the year 1755, above 3oo of the 
richeſt French merchant ſhips, and above 8000 of their 
b:it ſailors were ſent into the Britiſh ports. This well- 
ti ned meaſure had ſuch an effect, that the French had 
neither hands to navigate their merchantmen, nor to 
man their ſhips of war; for, about two years after, 
there were above 39,000 French ſeamen priſoners in 
England: fo that the French name, inſtead of being 
the terror, now became the contempt of Europe. 

While the enemy's trade was thus ruined in Europe, 
colonel Monckton, at the head of a body of troops 


” CY 0 — 

| raiſed by the province of Maſſachuſees.p 

1 reach from the forts they had ere q; a, Ar 
of Nova-Scotia, and ſecured I in Cifers 
province, But general Braddock v4 willy 
from England at the head of a bod by had be 
to drive the French from the Raſh bi 
the Ohio, had, for want of takin 1 dale 
cautions in paſſing through the 5 nee 
an ambuſcade, where his army was cut „ lg 
himſelf flain in the conteſt. Cee 1 
more fortunate; he totally defeated the Kad 
Crown Point, commanded by baren Den 
man officer, who came over in the fleet wich 
admiral Boſcawen.: Johnſon took © nat 
ers, among whom was Dieſkau himſelf " 
| The French miniſtry, baffled in every attem 
in Europe and America, were determinad t 10 
important blow, and accordingly fitted Out a fon 
fleet at Breſt, where they allembled a great ny 
tranſports. This armament at firſt filed tel 
with confternation, as it ſeemed to threaten 31 
upon their coaſt. Six thouſand men, furniſh 
landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, and twelve battalion 
novertan troops, arrived in England, and eren 
{ary precaution was taken to render the attempt; 
But it foon appeared that the preparations at Bn 
only intended to cover the real deſign formed 
enemy. While the Engliſh were every day e 
an invaſion, the French embarked a large body of 
at Toulon, and landed them jn Minorca, wht 
beſieged and took the caſtle of St. Philip, though 
defended by general Blakeney, and took poll 
the whole iſland. The loſs of this place wa 
thametul than prejudicial to the kingdom; 
public outcry was ſuch, that the king gave upl 
public juſtice, and he was ſhot to death at Por 
tor not doing all that was in his power ap 
enemy. | 

This ſacrifice being found very inſuflcientt 
the complaints of the people, Mr. Pitt, dong 
a bold and eloquent ſpeaker, was placed at the 
affairs. He ſoon proved nimſelf equal to the 
poſt he filled, and, by his ſpirited meaſures, d 
deprefied minds of his countrymen. About 
time, advices arrived from the Eaſt-Indies, W 
than counterbalanced the loſs of Minorca 
ceſſes of colonel Clive in that part of the A 
truly amazing. He defeated Surah Do 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, and placed a" 
Cawn in the ancient ſeat of the nabobs a n 
vinces. Suraja Dowla, who had embracet' 
intereſt, and, at their inſtigation, had attach 
liſh ſettlements, was, a few days aſter 4 
colonel Clive, taken priſoner by the cn 1 
nabob, Jaffier Ally Cawn, and put "I | 
event laid the foundation of the 1 
territory no poſſeſſed by the Engl 
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ſeyeral bold meaſures introduced by Mr. 
jog the e tem of operations againſt France; a 
4 8. e to alarm aud diſtreſs the enemy, 
eo ſpirits of the Engliſh. Deſpiſing the 
3 gon from the enemy, he planned an 
* carrying the arms ot England into 
* 1 convincing the world, that the Britiſh 
| 0 rr from fearing an attack, that they were 
being them in their own territories. The 
Aon Mk deſigned againſt Rochfort, and the 
"1 of the land forces given to Sir John Mor- 
N 5 | Hawke 
The fleet, commanded by admira 
om Spithead on the 8th of September 1757; 
© reaſons belt known to the officers of the army, 
mpts were made to land on the coaſt of France; 
ide öch of October, the admiral returned to St. 
„ This diſappointment, however, occaſioned 
murings againſt the miniſter : the people had too 
opinion of his virtue and intrepidity, to impute 
t of the failure to him. : 
French having ſent a numerous army into the 
tte of Hanover, large ſupplies were voted by the 
parliament for the defence of his majeſty's here- 
bminions, and the neceſſary methods taken for 
g the deſigns of the enemy abortive. The 
Cumberland, who commanded an army of ob- 
nin that country, did every thing in his power 
the progreſs of the French; but, being preſſed 
ce far ſuperior to his own, he was obliged to 
the enterpriſe, and ſigned a convention with 
Iny at Cloſterſeven: then the duke de Richlieu, 
Immanded the French, took poſleſſion of that 
e, together with its capital. 
ung been found that the difficulties of main- 
pn army on the continent, ſuſficiently numerous 
It the enterpriſes of the enemy, were inſur- 
ple, a treaty of mutual defence and alliance was 
7 between his Britannic majeſty and the king 
Ia, in conſequence of which the parliament 
0,000 pounds to the latter; together with near 
ons per annum, for the payment of 50,000 of 
ps of Hanover, Heſſe- Calle), Saxe-Gotha, Wol- 
| and Buckburg. Frince Ferdinand, of Brunf— 
feſebrated Pruſſian officer, was appointed gene- 
combined army, which ſoon after aſſembled 
Be me inlults offered by the French to their 


Tf | inder 10 ' 1 1 
fench under Richlien naving violated the Con- 


by ig lorme dat Stade, under the direction 
* vo determined to begin the opera- 
tou tie chere e and, if poſlible, drixe 
Norember befor 55 2 Hanover. It was the 
ia, belore the at my began their march; 
15 05 5 lcalon of the year, they 
e Urunſwick f _ : by 0 : 1 3 f Of 6 ne 
IOrtune, Richlieu committed —_ 0 3 = 
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deſtroying all the villages and farm-houſes that lay in 
his way, He reduced the ſuburbs of Zell to aſhes, and 


even ſet fire to the orphan-houſe, by which infecrnal ac- 


tion a great number of poor innocent children perithed 
:n the flames. | 

Mean time the Engliſh repeatedly inſulted the coaſts 
of France; deſtroyed the Ngres and ihipping at St. Ma- 
loes and Cherburg, and filled the whole French nation 
with the moſt dreadful alarms. At the cloſe of theſe 
expeditions, the duke of Marlborough, who commanded 
the Britiſh forces, joined prince Ferdinand at the head 
of 12,000 veteran troops; and this number was after- 
wards increaſed to 25, COO. Succeſs almoit cor tantly 
attended the ſtandard of Prince Ferdinand ; , bi 7 
oppoſed by an army always nearly double to his on | 
victories were not attended with the advantage they 
would otherwiſe have produced. The molt g ori 
battle ever fought in this, or, perhaps, any other a8, 
was that of Minden; where about 7,000 Englith de- 
teated above 80,000 regular troops of the enemy, in the 
open field, 

The ſucceſs of the Britiſh armaments were equal in 
every other part of the globe. The French ſettlement 
at Senegal, on the coaſt of Africa, was taken by capiain 
Marth, and the iſland of Goree by commodore Keppel. 
The important fortreſs of Louiſburg, in the iſland of 
Cape Breton, which had been reſtored to the French 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, was again reduced b 
admiral Boſcawen and general Amherſt, and fix French 
ſhips of the line taken. The war in the Eaſt- Indies 
was alſo carried on with equal advantage. Admiral 
Pococke defeated the French fleet in two engagements, 
and forced them to abandon the coalt of Coromandel. 
General Lally, commander of the French forces in 


T: 


India, undertook the liege of Madras. The place was 
accordingly inveſted, and a brijx. cannonade continued 
for two days; hut not being able to make any impreſ- 
ſion on the works, and the Englith receiving a rein— 
forcement of Coo men, Lally thought proper to raiſe the 
ſiege, and retire to Pondicherry. "his was Immediately 
performed, but with ſuch precipitation, that thev aban- 
doned 40 pieces o cannon, which the Englith carried 
into Madras. 

The greateſt efforts of the Engliſh were made in Ame- 
rica. 1 hree capital expeditions were planned, and car- 
ried into execution in the year 1759. The firſt was 
againſt the French iſlands in the Weit-Indies. 
command of this expedition was given to commodore 
Hughes and general toblon. The tilt attack was 
made upon the ifland of Nlartinique; but, failing in the 
attempt, they ſteered for Guadaloupe, which ſubmitted 
to the Engliſh. 't he ' ſecond expedition Was againſt 
Quebec, the capital of Canada, ſituated on the river 
St. Laurence, and remarkably ftrong both by art and 
nature. "The miniſter gave the command of the 
fleet to admiral Saunders, and that of the land forces to 
general Wolfe, a young olacer, but one of the greateſt 
military geniuſes the world ever ſaw. Wolle was op- 
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oſed with far ſuperior force by Montcalm, the beſt 


and molt ſucceſsful general the French had. Though 
the ſituation of the country which the Britith gencral 
was to attack, and the works the French threw up to 
prevent a defcent of the Englith, were deemed impreg- 
nable, yet Montcalm never relaxed in his vigilance. 
Wolte's courage and perſeverance, however, {urmounted 
incredible difficulties ; he gained the heights of Abraham, 
where he fought and defeated the French army, but was 
himſelf killed, as was Montcalm; general Monckton; 
who was next in command, being wounded, brigadter- 
general {now lord viſcount) I ownthend, completed the 
French defeat, and reduced Quebec, which ſtill remains 
in the hands of the Engiith. 

The third expedition was conducted by general Am- 
herſt. His orders were to reduce all Canada, and join 
general Wolfe on the banks of the river St. Laurence. 
The miniſter took care that Amherſt ſhould be well 
ſupplied with every neceifary for rendering his expedi- 
tion fucceſsſul; in conſequence of which, all the ope- 
rations were carried on with ſuch amazing facility, that 
there hardly appeared any chance foxuits miſcarriage. 
Thus all Canada was conquered, and became a part of 
the Britiſh empire in North America. 

France had ſo often felt the fatal effects of Britiſh 
valour, that ſhe ſeemed now to act like a perſon of de- 
ſperate fortune, and to venture all upon a fingle ſtake, 
by invading England in three different parts of the 
kingdom. 

The preparations at Havre were ſoon rendered abor- 
tive by admiral Rodney, who bombarded the place, burnt 
the large magazines of ſtores, collected for the ule of 
the troops deſtined for this expedition ; deſtroyed a great 


P ; 
number of the flat-bottomed boats; ſet the town on 


hre in ſeveral places, and fo terrified the inhabitants, 
that they forſook their houſes, and retired into the 


country tor protection. Boſcawen waited for a con- 
ſiderable time, and made ute of various ſtratagems to 
raw the French admiral ont of the port of Toulon; 
but all his attempts proving fruitleſs, and ſeveral of his 
jhips being conſiderably out of repair, he retired to 
Ora! to refit, He did not however loſe fight of 
the principal object, the preventing the French admiral 
from palling the Streights' mouth; but that comman- 
der, imagining that Boſcawen had entirely abandoned 
his project, failed with his ſquadron from Toulon, 
and reached the Streighits' mouth; but being diſcovered 
by Boſcawen's cruiſers, he immediately gave the enemy 
Chace; and after a action, took the Centaur, 
the Temeraire, and ihe Modeite, all of ſeventy-ſour 
guns, and burnt the Ocean of 80, and the Redoutable 
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ſmaller Engliſh ſquadron, commanded b 
Captain 


before the larger could return e 
Edward Hawke being ſoon informed nian 
lquadron had put to fea, ſteered tired a the Þ 
Bay, where he was perſuade the F. Y to Ou 
rendezvous. About eight in the ee, * 
tieth of November, the French fleet Bi af the 
chace of captain Duff's ſquadron bun leon 
ſooner perceived Sir Edward Haw! ut Conf 


a Ke's 0 
towards him, than he ſtood away with 5 . 
could carry. the 


Upon this Hawke threw q 
to chace the flying enemy, in order to his 1 
the headmoſt ſhips could be Du 
reit of the fleet; and the good Condud, tnowk 
the intrepidity of the Englith, rendered n 
hopes the enemy had entertained of efearinl 
ward came up to the French admiral, and KY 
his fleet, The Formidable, of eighty guns «. 
4 - WO} Sund, Wag 
the Theſee, of ſeventy-four, and the Superb of { 
were ſunk ; the Soleil Royal, of cighty wi 
of ſeventy- four, were burnt. Seven or ch | 
men of war got up the river Villaine, after g 
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fleet, conſiſting of five ſhips of the line, and 
gats, eſcaped in the night. Two Englich f 
flex, of fixty-four, and the Reſolution, of { 
four guns, ran upon a thoal, and were lot: 
their crews, and the greater part of their ſtore 
ſaved. I his defeat almoſt annihilated the Fren 
and obliged the miniſtry to lay alide all tho 
invading England, 

In the mean time Thurot eſcaped from I 
and failing to the northward round che iſles of 
made a deſcent at Carrickfergus in Ireland; bu 
return from thence he was met by captain Ell 
a force inferior to his own. An engagement 
when Fortune declared for the Eglilh; the 
ſquadron of the enemy were taken, and Thun 
killed in the action. 

The war in Germany ſtill continued as unk 
it was expenſive, and all the belligerent pon 
inclined to peace. A negotiation was accom 
on foot, but proved abortive, as did many d 
jects of the ſame kind. V hile the thong 
public were engaged on this deſirable event, 9 
died ſuddenly at his palace at Nene 
venty-ſcventh year of his age, and the tiny 
his reign. = 

his prince enjoyed the peculiar _ 
party and the ſpirit of party entire!) ex l 
his kingdoms. None of his predeceilors Wo 
of England lived to fo great an age; fen! 


: a 1 To di the vl} 
joyed fo long a reign. He died at 1 
1 arms, the po 


time when the terror of his arms, Wer A 
minions, and the wiſdom of nis gory 
raiſed almoſt to the ſummit of humal „ 
were indeed at that height of proſper] 
never had bcen exceeded in the 10g? * 
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brilliant, yet the whole of his con- 
hat his judgment was at once both 
g morchenſive. He underſtood the intereſts 
oereigns of Europe, and was 3 
1 wich all the receſſes of that politica laby- 
a. of Germany; and was, during his 
the ſyltem ol , Sl he liberties of that 
& 4 zcalous alſertor of the liberties ot tha 
4 could never ſeparate. an idea that there 
: aer between hi: glectoral and royal do- 
„His temper was ludden aud violent, but 
nor did thelſc ſtarts of pallion, though they 
Led his behaviour for a time, make any impreſ— 
bis conduct, which was always ſufficiently de- 
and attentive both to his own unteretts and 
If his people. He was plain and Cire't in nas 
bns; true to his word; {ſteady in ar FaVOULT and 
don to his ſervants, and never changed them 
ly, Having in a manner been compelicd, by a 
F Hckion, to part with a miniſter in whom he 
an unlimited confidence, it afterwards became 
r of mere indifference to him by whom he was 
in the affairs of his government. He hardly 
moved thoſe who ſerved more immediately about 
ſon; they grew old with him, or died in their 
He was merciful in his diſpoſition, but not to 
degree as to encourage offences againſt his go 
nt; nor did his affections, either public or pri— 
yer interfere with the ordinary courſe of jultice. 
brd, he lived beloved, and died lamented. 
g II. grandſon of George II. aſcended the 
wicn England was in the zenith of its glory. 
a hative of England, which had for many years 
prernecd by foreigners, the people were preju- 
his favour : he was in the bloom of youth, in 
mn tail and comely, and at the time of his ac- 
le moſt faluiary unanimity and harmony pre- 
ang tie people. The firſt acts of this young 
1s reign ſeemed to convince the public, that 
mot nis predeceſſlor ſhould not relax the ope- 
bl tne war, which hitherto had been remarkably 
dus. Accordingly, in 1761, the iſland of Belle- 
the coait of France, ſurrendered to his majeſ- 
| and forces under commodore Keppel and 
Dodgfon, as did the important fortreſs of Pon— 
hes to colonel Conte and admi- 
f Scher operations againit the French Welt- 
A eontinued under general Monckton, lord 
nd dir James Douglas 7 and in 176 fl d 
lnico, 0 3 15 5 17 2, the! an 
n impregnable, as like- 
Achada, St. Lucia, Grenadillas, St. 
and others of leſs note, were f. ed by 
ums, N e ſubdued by the 
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that kingdom. He aſſerted, that this was the time 
for humbling the whole houſe of Bourbon, and that 
it this opportunity was let flip, it might never be 
recovered ; but he was over-ruled in the council, at! 
the members of which, except his brother-in-law cart 
Temple, declared themſelves of a contrary opinion. 
I his great man now perceived his influence decline, 
and it was ſuppoſed he was ſupplanted by the carl of 
Bute, who had a confiderable ſhare in directing the 
education of the king, and had of courſe acquired an 
alcendancy in the royal favour. Mr. Pitt, however, 
convinced that nothing could be hoped for in a divided 
miniltry; and being determined not to be reſponſible 
for meaſtres he was no longer allowed to guide, re- 
ligned the ſcals, and lord Temple alſo gave up the poſt 
Which he held in the adminiſtration. His majeſty, 
ſenſible of the diſtinguiſhed merit of this miniſter, 
made him an offer of any rewards in the power of the 
crown to beitow, and was pleaſed to ſettle a penſion of 
goool. a year upon Mr. Pitt for three lives, and a title 
was beſtowed upon his lady and her iſſue. Theſe ad- 
vantages and honours had unqueſtionably been well 
deſerved by his public ſervices, but his acceptance of 
them greatly leſſened his popularity, and many arts were 
employed to produce that effect. There prevailed in 
the nation a very conliderable degree of diſcontent, 
on account of his removal from power; and it was ex- 
tremely natural that the people ſhould behold, with 
the utinoit regret, the removal of a minitter from the 
direction of public affairs, of whoſe abilities and inte- 
grity they had the higheſt opinion, and in the midſt of 
a war which he had conducted with fo much honour to 
himſelf and to his country, and in a manner which 
had excited the aſtoniſhment of Europe; and indeed 
it muſt be conſeſſed, there was, in all his deſigns, a 
magnitude, and even 2 vaſtneſs, which was not eaſily 
comprehended by every mind, and which nothing but 
ſucceſs could demontiirate to be reaſonable. 

On the reſignation of Mr. Pitt, the earl of Egre- 
mont was made ſecretary of ſtate, and the duke of 
Newcaltle placed at the head of the treaſury. The 
war, however, {ti]] continned to be carried on with 
vigour, and the plans were purſued that he had pre- 
viouſly concerted. Accordingly, war was declared 
againſt Spain on the 4th of January 1762. The 
vitals of the Spaniſh monarchy were {truck at by the 
reduction of the Havannah, the itrongeſt and moſt im- 
portant fort which his catholic majelty held in the Weſt- 
Indies, after a ſiege of two months and eigat days. 
About the ſame time the Hermione, a large Spanith 
regiſter {hip, valued at a million {terling, was taken b 
three Englith irigats, and carried into Gibraltar. This 
was followed by the reduction of Manilla and the Phi- 
lippic iflands in the Eaſt-Indies, under general Draper 
and adiniral Cornith, with the capture ot the Trinidad, 
reckoned worth 4,000,000 of dollars. 

'Thete were dreadful- ſhocks to the new alliance 
between France and Spain, and conyiuced both pow- 
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ers, that unleſs ſome methods could be taken to balance 
theſe advantages, a peace on any terms matt be con— 
cluded, Accordingly they opened their lat reſource, 
which was an invalion of Portugal, on the moſt frivo- 
lous pretences. As this kingdom had for a long time 
been under the peculiar protection of the LEiitifh arms, 
there was a necellity for our defending it. This greatly 
embarralled the Britiſh miniſtry; but the forces ſent 
to that kingdom found no dtihculty in repelling the 
troops ſent againſt it by the enemy. * he only acqui- 
ſition France made during this year was that of New- 
foundland, which was foon recovered by general Am— 
herlt's forces, who made the French governor and the 
garriſon priſoners of war. 

About this time the negotiations for peace were 
reſumed; and the enemy- at laſt offered ſuch terms as 
the Britiſh miniſtry thought admiſſible. The defection 
of the Ruſlians from the confederacy againſt the king 
of Pruſſia, and his conſequent ſucceſſes, produced a 
ceſſation of arms in Germany, and in all other quar 
ters; and on the 10th of February 1763, the definitive 
treaty of peace between his Britannic majeſty, the king 
of France, and the king of Spain, was concluded at 
Paris, and acceded to by the king of Portugal, the rati- 
fications were exchanged on the 10th ot March at 
Paris; and the treaty having on the 18th been laid 
before the parliament, and received the approbation ©: 
a majority of both houſes, the peace was folemal\ 
proclaimed at Weitminiter and London on the twenty- 
fecond of the ſame month, 

By this treaty, the extenſive province of Canada, 
with the valuable iſlands of Newfoundland, Cape- 
Breton, and St. John, were confirmed to Greai- Britain, 
together with the two Floridas, and the whole conti- 
nent of North- America, on the north {ide of the Miflif— 
ſippi, except the town of New Orleans. and a {ſmall 
diitiict round it. Theiflands of Grenada and the Gre- 
nadillas were alſo ceded tothe Engliſh; and the French 
and Spaniards quitted their pretenſions to the neutral 
Hands of St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago. Th 
ſettlement of Senegal on the coalt of Africa was alſo 
ceded by the French. On the other hand, the Havan 
nah was rcitored to Spain. The iſlands of Deſirade, 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Mariegalante, were re- 
ſtored to France, The Emugltth gave up their claim to 
the neutral ifland of St. Lucia, granted the French the 
ſmall iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the coalt 
oi Newiouncland, and returned the iſland of Goree, 
on the coalt of Africa, Ine article relating to the 
Eait-Indies was dictated by the directors of the Kaft— 
India company, and by it the French were put into 
poſſctlion of all the places they enjoyed before the war, 
on condition that they erected no forts, nor kept any 
Forces in the province of Bengal. Lhe city of Manilla 
was alſo reſtored to the Spaniards; and they conſented 
that the Engliſh thould enioy the liberty of cutting 
logwood in the bay of Honduras, in America. The 
French re{tored the illand of Minorca, and the Englith 
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be printed an obſcene and protane poem, called 
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the commetions in America, Wi 


that of Belleifle. At the ſame 
agreed, that a reciprocal reſtitutig 
places that had been taken Forage nl the g 
vert to their proper ſovereigns, 5 
them before the troubles began The 6 
was obſerved between the courts of d dane 
and France, every thingy being | Stgl, 
footing as before the war. T 
: Though the peace received the ſanqio of 
rity of both houſes of parliament, it ua & 
giving univerfal ſatisfaction to the Deo wy 
ner in which it was begun, and the 5 * 
Which it was, concluded were condemned. I.. 
ally were cenſured by many, as extreme na 
to what might juitly have been expected from! 
merous Victories and ad Vaiitages Which had been " 
againſt the enemy; and from this period various 
contributed to occaſion a ſpirit of diſcontent tro 
the, nation 

On April go, 1763. Mr. Wilkes's perſon 2 
pers were ſeized by the king's meſſengers, on a 
of his being the author of the North-Briton, 1 
odical paper, which ſeverely arraigned the con 
adminiſtration, and repreſented the earl of But 
king's favourite, and the perſon from whomn 
ot government of a very pernicious tendency orig 
The forty-hfth number contained ſtridurs 
king's ſpeech. He was forcibly carried bel 
ſccretaries of ſtate, by whom he was examin 
afterwards committed cloſe priſoner to the 
though he had objected to the warrant, as ile 
name not being mentioned in it. He was pid 
in the court of King's-Bench, for being the a 
Number Forty-Five, which was allo voted 
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ordered to be burnt by the common hangt! N 
5 3 | WM reſpeRi; 
cution of which order met with great oppuali | 7a 
the populace, who wounded Mr. Hariey, ol = 
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ſheriffs, and obliged him to take ſhelter in the 
Houſe. Mr. Wilkes was alſo proſecuted lor ch 
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Eifay on Woman,” though oily twelve 1 
this piece had been printed, and it did not ol 
tended for publication. He was loon alter e ? he 

the houſe; and towards the end of tie ye! ©. 
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| but at (hi ſame time another act was paſſed 
the dependence of the American colonic: 
ring On July 39, 1706, the mini{tr\ 
bin chang: d, the duke of Grafton being ap 
trealurer in the room of the „ at; 0 
and Mr Pitt, ſince created earl of 
le lord privy- ſeal. 
Wilkes, who had for a conſiderable time reſided 
bs, in order to eſcape the fury of his perfecu- 
Eng! land in 1768. The parliament 
deen lately 0100! ved, he offered himſelf a can- 
b. London, but loſt his election; he afterwards 
inſt for the county of Mid. Ile eſex, and was 
by agreat M2; rity on March 28. In May follow- 
nſelf u p, and was committed to the 
F the King 's-Bcnc h: on which account great 
> enſucd ; Ind ene William Allen, a youth, 
Ned ont, was puifued by the ſoldiers, and ſhot 
> father's hou je in a raanner which the occaſion 
þ 10 reſpeR jultify, This affair made a great 
1d the dium of the tranſaction was rather 
than lellened by the pains the miniſtry took 
(and vindicate the military. On the eighth 
Mr. W lkes's rs was reverſed ; and on 
renth of the Lame month he was ſentenced to 
Ine of zool. and be impriſoned ten months, 
Iublichios 3 North— Briton, Number Forty— 
d alſo to pay a fine of 5091. and be in apritoned 
oaths, to be computed from the expirztion of 
ol h1 s former impriſonment, for publithing 
on Woman, He comp! lined to the houſe 
pn, of the injuſtice and illegality of the pro- 
againſt bim; but his complaints were voted 
and groundleſs. He was alſo again expelled, 
Io the” author of ſome pretatory remarks on a 
pudlilnicd, Writt CH ay One of the ſecretaries! 
bs Ging the miitary being employed in St. 
iel 
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proſecutio ons, and the ſpirit and firmneſs 
ed throug hout. He had been choſen alderman 
[) IJ 

u before his e expu uy; and on February 18, 
Was \ { } 9157 

Die + ut op} )0{1tion re-eleQed member for 
. 0 be ouſe dec 3 d his election void, by 
His expu! on; 
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againit him, obtained a majority 
Heut havin 8 114%, arid I. uttrel! f 
ile of Co wmons, however, 

d that Mr. Luttrell ough tj 1 
, I Or iered the return to be | 
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frei! in its place. 
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ceedings excited a general giſcontent, and loud con. 
plain 18 Were every-whe re made again! them, as 1! e 
rights of election were thought to be thereby grofs'y 
violated ; petitions were, therefore, in very Nr. og 
terms, prefented to the throne, from different parts, 
complaining of this and other national grievances, in 
which the county of Middleſex, as the molt imme 
diately affected, took the lead. 

In 474 the term of Mr. Wilkes's impriſonment was 
expired; he was then choſen one of the ſheriffs for 
Lende and Middleſex. The ſame year ſeveral printers 
were ordered to attend the houſe, being accul. 4 with 
inſerting 1 in their papers the parliai! « 1tary debates. One 
of them, who was apprehende -d in his own houſe by 
the meſſenger, retuſed to attend the ſummons, and 

cauſed the me. lenger to be carricd by a conflable to the 
Manfton-Honſe, where the aldermen Wilkes and O!;y-r 
then were. The deputy-ſerjeant at arms, being alt 
prefent, demanded, in the name of the ſpeaker, that 
both the meſſenger and the printer hould be defivikied 
up to him. He was told, that the w arrant, not being 
backed by a City magiſtrate, was invalid. The printer y 
was therefore diſch harged; the metienger not havit g 
ſuthcient bail, a warrant was made out for his commit. 
ment to priſon ; and the ſerjeant's bail was accept, 
The Hue of this affair was, the lord- mayor Crofl y, 
and alderman Oliver, both members of jatlianient, 
were a few days aſter committed to the Tower, by te 
authority of the houſe. 

After theſe tranſactions, all future conteſt with Mr, 
Wilkes was ſtudiouſly avoided, That gentleman was 
afterwards again choſen member for the county of 
Middleſex, in the ſubſequent partiament, and permitted 
quietly to take his ſcat there; in the year 1775 ne exe- 
cuted the office of lord-mayor of the city of London, 
and hath fince been eleQed to the Incrative office . 
chamberlain of that city. In the year 1783, after the 
change of lord North's adminiltration, on Mr. Wilkes's 
motions; all the declarations, orders, and reſolutions 
of the Honſe of Commons, re ſpecking his election for 
the county of Mid. lleſex, were ordered to be expunged 
from the Journals ot that houſe, © as being tn, /e 
Ot ns rights of the whole body of ele: 'S of this 
kin 180 om.“ It may be Proper to u zent tion here, that in 
couiequence of \ Mr. V 14 Ikes' 8 man! * and ſpirite (i CO!) 
tells u 1 the government, eneral warrants Were de- 
clared 1 © ill gal, and an end was pi. 
rants, 2005 to the u nl. Wful ſoizure, by tat e-meilengers, 
of an Enzlithman' s papers in his oven ho ale. 

As the moit material trar lactic ns reſpeing this 
coumry are involved in the late unka; Pp! conteſt Ewen 
England and America, we thall therefore Cloſe our 
hiltory WR an account of the fiſe and progreſs of the 
war between Great-1: ritain and her colonics, and the 
noſt remarkable p11! litary events during the courſe of it. 

he unh. appy diviſions which had” tor ſeveral years 
ſ1b{iſted between Great-Britain and the American coig- 
nies (excluſive of tome difagreeable previous reſtrictions) 
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commenced on account of that unpopular att of the 
Britith legiſlature paſſed in 1765, “ for laying a ſtamp- 


"The kill 


duty on the Britiſh colonies in America.” 
commotions were in the province of Maſlſachuſet's-Bay, 
and more particularly at Bolton, where the commil- 


{ioners for enforcing the revenue acts, and collecting 


the monies ariiing therefrom, were badly received, and 
narrowly eſcaped with their lives. 
or indirectly, belonging to government, were looked 
upon with a ſuſpicious eye; the cool and diſpaſſionate 
were ſilent, and the commonalty declared they would 
not be taxed by the Britiſh parliament without their 
own conſent, that, is, without actual repreſentation. 
Some of the commiſſioners were compelled, upon 
oath, to renounce at that time, and for ever, all con- 
cern with theſe taxes. The tax-gatherers were tarred 
and feathered; the ſhips, which carried over the ſtamps, 
were threatened with conflagration, unleſs they delivered 
vp the exceptionable parts of their cargoes to be com- 
mitted to the flames; and, in fine, anarchy ſucceeded 
amity, and mutual enmity uſurped the place of reci- 
procal concord. 


termination, not to make ule of any articles of Britith 
manufacture; and about the beginning of February 
1708, the houſe of repreſentatives gave their ſanction 
to this reſolution, 

The moſt acrimontons diſputes now took place be- 
tween many of the inhabitants of New-England 1n 
general; molt of the people of Boſton in particular on 
the one part, and governor Barnard, with the loyaliits, 
on the other. Aggravating things were laid, ill-natured 
actions done, and libels were publithed by both par- 
ties. Thus a war of ſentiments commenced before 
real hoſtilities ; the obſolete terms of Whig and Tory 

ere revived, and the fouls cf each faction were in 
arms, previous to any manual exertions of their ani 
molity. 


wanting to run ſome wine, and ill-uling the tide-waiter, 
the vellel was ſeized, and for better ſecurity put along- 
ſide of the Romney man of war. This occafioned a 
riot, when the com ptroller and collector of the cuſtoms 
took refuge on board the ſaid man of war. Govern- 
ment, however, in order to conciliate matters as much 


In the middle of June 1768, the captain of a ſhallop 


1 ” } 98 "1 1 La * 8 Ys ] ' * * C2 %*\ b 
as poſſible, repealed the ſtamp- act; but ſtill the Ame- 
. " * 2 3 « 132 11 2 » £ 12 Ly * 4 
ricans were diſſatisſied, for they infiited, that though 


the act itſelf was repealecl, yet the ſpirit of it remained, 
while a revenue was demanded froin the colonies; be- 
ſides which, other laws had been palicd in England, 
one relative to quartering troops in the Colonies, and 
another for ſuſpending the legitlative powers of New- 
York, which gave the Americans great umbrage. Un- 
lawful meetings were continued; riots were frequcut, 
and intereſted perſons fomented the diſputes. About 
the ſame time the governor directed the houſe of re- 


preſentatives at Boſton to reſcind a reſolution concern- | 
ing a circular letter ta ſome of the other governments; 


All perſons, directly 


The inhabitants of Boſton, and ſome 
other parts of New-England, at length came to a de- 
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but they refuſing, he diſſoly 
of Auguſt following. 

It was at length determined 10 © 
cans, and a body of troops arrived Fay the! 
pole, from Halitax, September go 
ſome ſhips of war. But the riotons %. 6; tle 
Boltonians increaſing, more troone ' Vetting 


ed the allembly on f 
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Bolton, and a variety of altercations i Y the 
only between the governor and the wy * 2 Willi 
general Gage and the latter, a + 

In the beginning of the year 1769 man; 1 106 b 
the colony of New-York thought vroper wi arms, 
ſentiments of the Boſtonians, and 10 5 „ jeral ( 
litical ſquabbles which were daily bein r hs 
England. Other colonies ſoon after me dps 
combination, and in particular to the cl ug 
the non-1mportation of the Britiſh manufadur nd 
Eaſt-India goods; and thus the fire of e 
creaſed with great rapidity, and the fame dt 3 
blazed through the greateſt part of the Noch eke 


continent. 

The inhabitants of Boſton now ſummed ny 
of grievances; among which complaints wa 
« That the civil power was diſregarded, andq 
placed in various parts of the town. That the 
had been united to take away their malay} 
property, and to repair to the army for nrotedhi 
{ome of the ſoldiers had attacked the mag im 
town. That many ſoldiers had been repeatedh 
from the peace-officers. That many peilons] 
wounded by the military; and that on the zh 
1770, eleven perſons were either killed, or al 
wounded. * 

Theſe charges were cither dented, or pul 
the other party, by the plea of the militaryd 
delled to act as they did, and to defend then 
at the ſame time accuſations, equay atroal 
brought againſt the people of New-Engiall 
perfons were tried for the murders, but rant 
Sir Francis Barnard having returned to Up 
animoſities and diſputes ſtill continued if 
people and leutenant-governor Hutcliuniod 
mained in his room. 

Affairs thus remained, when avout ie 
December 1773, ſome ſhips laden Win 
Boſton (as a duty was to be paid, ie 
not ſuffer it to be landed. The ups ſt 
clearance by the governor, 1 wy 
landed, and Proper! dilpolte a 
Mohawk Indians, entered the nity u! 
tained the tea, and were comma 94 
Hall, Bruce, and Coffin, and emp i 


+ * 


the 


8 'Y 


conſilling of 342 cheſts of tea, 1 
and other outrages occalionec „ 
paſſed April 4, 1774» by which the te. 
proſcribed and blocked up, — 
The people of New-England no be 


f "Qife the mu 
ſelves into companies, practiſe 
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; and covenants, &C. Several other 
the example, provincial aſſemblies 
geld, and 2 general congreſs eſtabliſhed, to which 
>. from the ſeveral provinces Were invited. 

8 ay bickerings and animoſities between the 
4 ah -ovinciald, and the martial parade of the 
* 4 material tranſaction was the ſeizure of 
William and Mary, NEAT Portſmouth, in New- 
hire, by ihe provincial militia, in which they 
0b darrels of gunpowder, ſeveral cannons, hot, 


Pema league 
Jes ſollowed 


arms, Kc. 6 a . 
neral Gage being informed that a great quantity 
tary ſtores were in the poſſeſſion of the provin- 
pops, at the town of Concord, ſent a detach- 
of troops, under the command of lieutenant-co- 
Rnith, and major Pitcairn, ſupported by another 
commanded by lord Percy, in order to ſeize or 
them. This ſervice was effeQually performed, 
ame ſcirmiſhes; but on April 19, 1775, the troops 
tacked at Lexington, on their return towards 
the provincials firing from behind ſtone-walls, 
| buſhes, Kc. The loſs of the king's troops 
þ occaſion amounted to f1xty-hve Killed, 170 
kd, and about twenty priſoners. I he Ameri- 
kre computed not to have loſt more than fixty, 
vg killed and wounded. 

provincials now inveſted the town of Boſton ; 
| people of New-York, bearing of the action 
Incton, and the affair of Concord, roſe in a tu- 
ws manner, entered the town-houſe, ſeized a 
any ſtands of arms, appropriated to their own 
cargoes of two ſhips laden with military ſtores 
ral Gage, and then marched to the aſſiſtance ot 
lonians. They alſo not only continued to block 
own of Bolton, but began to raife batteries on 
pts ot the peninſula of Charles-T own, in order 
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e body of troops, under the command of 
mera! a am | £295 3 ö ; 3 

| oy Howe alc brigadier-general Pigot, Vere 


— 
odge the nravincials * 8 | 
8 1 W inclals. This body of forces, 
oo OTTIoN ; by £4 112 «++ „ * 8 > I 
Portionadſe quantity of artiflery, made good 
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$ bear Bunker's-Hill, under the protection 
nh , . 

5 OT War Arwaec raillnls 1 

. ', armea vefels, floating batteries, 
delng 100n a: 


arter reinforced by another detach- 
"OM! nenced, in which the 


* W ö 


* = 
Were victo: 9122 1 „ . . 
„ ctorious, the provincial lines being 
ELVES 59584 : 4 nv; 
Compelted to retreat, leaving 
& Neces N - — n —— * , I . | 
© Soha cannon and other military | 
. 1 - 
of the provincials in ki] 10 
ne provincials in killed and 
IV great cc | 
„ ii troops, accord- 
What 0 97287 wa * 
—— 3 28 no Oo . > 1171 0 
; 1 oy 4 Gage, 220 Were Killed, and 
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New. Torf third of Auguſt 1775, 
> vere terzed upon, by order 
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in the harbour, tried to prevent it, by cannonading the 
town. At the ſame time general Carleton was inde- 
fatigable, in putting the province of Canada into a 
proper ſtate of defence; and the earl of Dunmore, 
governor of Virginia, having thought proper to take 
refuge on board a thip of war, harailed the coaſt, and 
made frequent deſcents upon the laſt- mentioned pro- 


vince, laying walte the country, carrying off or ſpiking: 


to, 
up a great number of cannons, deltroying vait quanti- 


ties of military ſtores, belonging to the provincials, &c. 
&c. But on the other ſide, Fort St. John ſurrendered 


to the provincial forces, on the third of November 


1775, and the garriſon became priſoners. 
On the eighteenth of November 1775, the regulars 
and provincials had a hot engagement, near Savannah 


in Georgia, in which the latter were defeated ; and on 


the thirty-firſt of December, in the ſame year, the pro- 
vincial general Montgomery, who had for fome time 
laid ſiege to the city of Quebec, attempted to take it 
by ſtorm. In this attempt, however, he was defeated 
and flain, with ſeveral of his officers, and about ſixty 
private men, and goo were taken prifoners. On Janu- 


ary the fourth 1776, ſome ſhips of war deſttayed the 


town of Norfolk in Virginia. While this dreadtiur 
havock was going forward in America, ſeveral attempts 


[ 1 


. f ; 8 5 : ; "1 
were made in the Britiſh parliament by the duke of 


12 ; 3 Ke N _ 1338 K. . 
Richmond, Mr. Burke, Mr. Hartley, Mr. Wilkes, 
qe] Here r 1 1 2 4 13 — 11 cr. rr 1! 111 * 
anc Others, to adio * 1112 meal! CH 101 fine LU 1 * 
3 8 N oy y d TEAR, 
a reconciliation; but no ſchemes for that Püfp E oh- 
4 | % * /* £v 4 i, b ' Lr rr Ae p * 
tained tue COUNRNtNnance 01 tf} - 201 CINCH, and 1. N 43 
Co * * bd * > , 34 £3 , 
ſtill hoped by the court and minittry, that the Amert- 
* - 

Ns a eas Lok C 1 3 3 
cans might be ſubjugated by force. With this view, 
. g £% 1 7 .. Iii" «© A «75 3 — - S | #% 
large bodies of Heffian tro ps Were tie kKen imo the pay 
* 0 SF As „ * 1 wy * Sas wth; ' F by * 
01 Great- Britain, and the war continued to be carricck 

p 7 4 * A 9 — * 7 5 * * ow 15 
ON againſt the Americans with great ardour. 
k 3 1 1 
General Gage having been recal 
1, e 2 10 7 = , = Ke J +} F 
who ſucceeded in the command, tho 
8 5 6 5 
evacuate the town of Boſton; which | 


ſeventeenth of March 1776, and made good his land- 


. 
t Proper io 


* I 1 
tr-Cteqd on the 


1 


ng. and capture of New- Lork. Jn June 1776, a 


„zattle was fought in Canada, between the regulars, un- 
ler general Carleton, and the provincials, at a place 
called Three Rivers, when the latter were defeated, 
nany of them being killed and wounded, and about 
220 taken priſoners. In June 1776, an attempt was 
made on Charles- Town, South-Carolina, by Sir Peter 
Parker, at the head of a'fleet of thips of war, and 
general Clinton, with a body of Jand forces, but it 
failed of ſucceſs ; and on the fourth of July following,, 
tie Congreſs declared the colonies “ Free and Inde- 
pendent States.” 

After the king's troops were in poſſeſſion of New-- 
York, many ſkirmiſhes happened between them and the 
rovincials, but nothing decifive, till October 1776, 
when the latter were defeated, in an action, which, 


c 


- 


from the place where it was fought, was termed the 


battle of the White Piains. 
In the diſpatches from general Howe, dated Nov. go, 
| 17795 
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1776, belides an account of. a variety of ſkirmiſhes, 
we are informed of the taking of Fort-Wathington, 
aud Fort-Lee, by the Britiſh forces, together with a 
zreat variety of military flores, and many priſoners, 
in December 1776, Rhode-Ifland was taken by gene- 
ral Clinton; about the ſame time lord Cornwallis took 
poſſelſion of Eaſt-Jerſey, and general Lee was taken 
priſoner by a patrole, conſiſting of thirty Britiſh dra- 
cons, commanded by lientenant=colonel (ſince lord) 
tiarcourt. Had general Howe puthed on at this time 


to Philadelphia after Waſhington, it hath been main- 


tained there would have been an end of the conteſt, as 
this appeared to be the criſis of American danger; but 
Providence dirccted it otherwile, and the general's 
orders from home are ſaid to have prevented him. This 
gave Way for volunteer reinforcements of gentleman, 
merchant, farmer, tradeſman, and labourer, to join 
general Wathington, who, in the night of the twenty- 
tiith of December, amidit ſnow, ſtorms, and ice, with 
a {mall detachment, croſſed the Delaware, and ſurpriſed 
a brigade of the Hefſian troops at Trenton; he took 
upwards of goo of them priſoners, with whom he 
repalled the river, having allo taken three {tandards, 
{ix pieces of brals cannon, and ncar 1000 ſtand of 
Ariils. 

S-veral ſkirmiſhes happened in the beginning of the 
year 177.73 in the Jerſeys, with various ſuccels. On 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth of March, a great 
quantity of proviſions, ſtores, &c. with barracks, ſtore- 
houſes, &c. belonging to the provincials, were de- 
ſtroyed by the king's troops at Peck's-Hill, upon the 
North River. The cruizers belonging to lord Howe, 
and commodore Hetham's fleet, continued to take 
many prizes. In Connecticut, on the twenty-ſeventh 
of April 1777, the King's troops deitroyed a great quan- 
tity oi flores at Danbury, 

General Burgoyne, with the northern army, pro- 
ceeded to Jiconderago, and Fort Independence, 
which he took poileliion of July 6, 1777, and found 
in them great quantities of ſtores and proviſions, beſides 
what he deſtroyed of both at Skeneiborough ; ſoon at- 
ter, he took pouilctiion of Fort-Edward, which the 
provincials abandoned, and then proceeded to Saratoga, 
vhere they were itrongly poſted. 

On ihe eleventh of September 1777, the troops, 
under the command of general Howe, had an engage- 
ment with the provincials on the heights of Brandy- 
wine, in which many were killed and wounded on 
both ſides; 400 provincials were taken prifoners; but 
though the latter were defcated, and the action at firſt 
teemed of an indeciſive nature, yet it occalioned Phila- 
delphia to fall into the hands of the Pritiſh troops. 
While general Howe was thus employed, an unſuc- 
ceſsful attack was made by the provincials on Staten— 
{land, for they were repulſed ; and much about the 
ſame time general Clinton ſtormed and took Fort- 
Clinton and Fort-Montgomery. 

On the 11xteenih vi October 1777, the provinclals, 
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On the ſeventcenth of Jane 1778, the Lich court, 
La Belle Poule, two French frigats, were u B. Re 
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gi Red with diſdain ; nor would the Con- 
no ae treaty, unleſs the independency of 
CE 8 of America was previoully acknow- 
20 FE Britiſh forces withdrawn. Perhaps the 
© ination of this deſtructive war was in lome 
te impeded by the arrival of a French flect in 
under the command of the Count d'Eitaing. 
A in concert with an army of provinclals, 
le in September 1779 the reduction of Rhode- 
but the Britith troops behaved ſo well on the 
. that the provincials were repulſed, and com- 
© retreat ; at the ſame time the French flect 
b ich a warmer reception than they expected, 
düing that lord Howe, with Ts flect, ou ap- 
ing them, quitted their deſign upon Rhode- 
and attempted to eſcape. Lord Howe, how- 
pmpelled them to engage; but the two tleets 
eparated by a ſtorm, the French ſquackon, with 
ficulty, got into Boſton in a very ſhattered con- 


e cloſe of the year 1779, ſeveral French ſhips 
and merchant ſhips were taken in the Welt- 
by a fleet commanded by Sir Hyde Parker. 
pain being brought, by the intrigues of the 
court, to engage in the war againſt England ; 
B. Rodney, on the 8th of January 1789, cap- 
even Spanith ſhips and veſſels of war belonging 
royal company of Caraccas, with a number 
Ing vellels under their convoy: he ſoon after 
| a Spaniſh flect conſiſting of eleven ſhips of 
and two frigates under Don Juan de Langara; 
q four of the largeſt were taken, two driven on 
hd one of ſeventy guns blown up. But, to 
palance this loſs, the combined fleets of France 
ln, oa the Sth of Auguſt, took five Engliſh 
men, and fifty merchant ſhips bound for the 
ves, and carried them into Cadiz. But to 
d America : 
em) Clinton, on the 4th of May 1780, made 
malter of Charles-Town, South Carolina; and 
AN of Auguſt, earl Cornwallis obtained a very 
Feu over general Gates in that province: 
e 10th of July the French landed 6000 men, 
Iced by the Count de Rochambeau, at Rhode- 
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he ſuffered death, though the Americans would have 
exchanged him for general Arnold. The fate of this 
young officer was much regretted by all perſons on 
account of his many able qualities, which rendered 
him univerſally beloved and eſteemed : he was only 
twenty-ſeven years old when he died ; and though he 
had ſerved but eight years, his merit promiſed to raiſe 
him ſoon to the higheſt honours. Beftdes his military 
taients, he was remarkable for a well-cultivated genius, 
which began to diſplay itſelf in ſeveral fugitive pieces 
of his compoſition. 

This year (1780) teemed with diſturbances at dome 
of a very ſingular nature, which originated from an 
averſion to ſome indulgences lately granted by parlia- 
ment to the Papiſts, by a relaxation of the penal laws. 
Hereupon an aſſociation was formed, at the head of 
which was lord George Gordon; and a petition was 
prepared, ſaid to be ſubſcribed by more than 190,0c0 
perſons, to be preſented to the houſe, complaining 
of the repeal of thoſe laws. Lord George undertook 
to carry the petition; and accordingly gave the mem- 
bers of the Aſſociation public notice to meet him on 
Friday, June 2, in St. George's Fields, where near 40,000 
people met his lordſhip, whom they accompanied, in 
martial parade, with blue cockades in their hats, to 
the houſe. The petition being poſtponed by the Houle 
of Commons till another day, irritated the profligate 
and abandoned part of the multitude to ſuch a degree, 
that, dividing themſelves into parties, in the courſe 
of the day ſeveral members of parliament were groſsly 
inſulted and ill-treated by the rabble; and in the 
evening, the Romiſh chapel in Lincoln's-Inn-Fi 
and another in Warwick-Street, Golden-Square, were 
entirely demoliſhed. On Sunday they deſtroyed a Popiſh 
chapel in Ropemaker's-Alley, Moorfields. On Monday 
they demoliſhed a ſchool and three dwelling-houſes in 
the ſame place, belonging to the Romilh Prieſts, with 
a valuable library of books, and a Maſs-Houſe in Vir- 
ginia-Street, Ratcliffe-Highway ; they alſo deſtroyed 
all the houſehold furniture of Sir George Savile. On 
Tueſday evening they made a moſt daring and violent 
attempt to force open the gates of Newgate, in order 
to releaſe the five rioters who had been confined there; 
and the keeper refuſing to deliver up the keys, they ſet 
tire to his houſe, after burning his furniture in the 
{treet ; ſoon after this, the priſon was in flames, and 
great part of it conſumed, by which means upwards 
of goo priſoners eſcaped, many of whom joined the 
mob. The ſame night another party ſet fire to the 
houſe of lord Mansfield in Bloomibury-Square, which 
was entirely conſumed, together with a collection of 
pictures of great value, and many of the ſcarceſt 
manuſcripts in the poileſſion of any private perſon in 
the world; beſides all his lord{hip's notes on great law 
caſes and the conſtitution of England, which was an 
irreparable loſs to the public: the houle of Sir John 
Fielding, that of Juſtice Cox, and ſeveral other pri- 
vate houſes, were allo deltroyed about this time, be- 
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ſides two * priſons. On Wednefday they deſtroycd 
by fire the King's-Bench and Fleet priſons. I'wWo 


houſes, one at the bottom of Holborn, and the other 


near the Bars, belonging-to Mr. Langdale, an eminent 
diſtiller, were ſet fire to and conſumed, as were the 
dwellings of many other perſons proteſſing the Roman 
C:.tholic faith; and, in *thort, every part of the me- 


. . . . . , | 
tropolis exhibited violence and diforder, tumults and 


The rioters even made two attacks 
upon the Bank, and one upon the Pay-Othce, but were 
repulſed by the foldiery, who were now through ex- 
treme neceſſity introduced into the city, and by whom 
many perſons were on this occalion killed and wound- 
ed: three men were alſo ſhot dead upon Black-Friars- 
Bridge ; the toll-houſes of which were deltroyed. 
Upwards of 130 of theſe people were tried for theſe 


outrages in London and Southwark, many found guilty, 


but only twenty-ſeven ot the principal actors were ex- 
ecuted. Lord George Gordon, having been taken into 
cuſtody, and committed to the Lower, as the inſtigator 
of theſe diſturbances, was on the gth of February 1781 
tried in the Court of King's-Bznch at Weſtminſter ſor 
high-treaſon, and acquitted, If a timely exertion of 
authority and force had been made 1n the city during 
theſe extraordinary fcenes, no doubt can be made that 
great part of the miſchiefs which were afterwards per- 
petrated by a lawleſs banditti might have been pre- 
vented ; but it is to be lamented, that for feveral days 
there was a molt ſhameful inactivity in the Lord-Mayor 
of London, and in molt of the other Magiſtrates of the 
m-tropolis, and its neighbourhood ; and even the 
mi: ifry appeared to be panic- ſtruck, and to be on! 
attentive to the prefcryation of their houſes, and of the 
royal palace. On the 2oth of December following 
theſe internal commotions, a declaration of hoſtilities 
was publithed againit Holland: this, in the preſent 
circumſtances, was deemed a very raſh, precipitate, 
and impolitic {tep. On the gd of February 1781, ad- 
miral Rodney and general Vaughan ſeized on the 
jiland of St. Euſtatia, belonging to the Dutch, and took 

oſſeſſion of all the private property, goods, merchan- 
dife, and ſpecie of the inhabitants, as well as the pub— 
lic and military ſtores, ſhipping, &c. The iſlands of 
St. Martin and Saba alſo furrendered ; but the ſeizure 
of the private property at St. Euſtatia was thought a 
very rigorous and ſhameful meaſure ; altogether un- 

recedented among civilized nations, and diſgraceful to 
the Pritiſh name. On the zth of Auguſt the fame 
year a very bloody engagement was fought off the 
Dogger-Bank between the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, 
the former conſiſting of eight, and the latter of feven 
ſhips. Both ſquadrons claimed the victory. The Eng- 
liſh had 104 men killed, and 239 wounded : and the 
loſs of the Dutch is fuppoſed to have been much 
greater: a Dutch feventy-four gun ſhip funk after the 
action. On the 27th of November the fame year, 
Mr. Bouilie, the French Admiral, retook Euſtatia with 
a ſmall force. 
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While the war was carrying 
is ON at home wi 
ſucceſs, the French made themſelves * 
ifland of Tobago; and the Spaniards 
the whole province of Weſt Flor 
1781, earl Cornwallis obtained a Vidory (ax: 
over general Green's army at Guilf . 
d foro! ry þ 
loſs on both fides conſiderable. EO I 2 
* * . + 9 * 1410 2 ＋ 
alſo committed in Virginia by the gene 1 De 
Arnold, who deftroyed i 
rnoid, who deſtroyed much ſipping and a) 

" 5) « 0 
hogſheads of tobacco. None of theſs aa 
time promiſed any ſpecdy termination of the 
next year the deciſive blow was ſtruck which 

0 . b l 
eſtabliſhed American Independence. | 
The army of lord Cornwallis now amounely 
7000, all excellent troops; but ſuch was ther 
ing and devaſtations on their route, and the ox 
Americans, that his ſituation became at lens 
critical. Sir Henry Clinton was prevented frog 
thoſe ſuccours to him which he otherwiſc wil 
done by his fears for New-York, againſt which 
prehended Wathington meditated a formidable 


Malter 


This American general, by cauling ſome let fected | 
intercepted, confirmed Sir Henry Clinton in his quis © 
who, by being continually amuſed and decein the tr 
prevented from giving any afliſtance to lar bares 
Wallis, and alſo from forming any ſuſpicion af t of t] 
deſigns of the enemy. At length, the Enplilh] Exchec 
receiving information that the Count de Gi ly ant 
expected every moment in the Cheſapeak, wilt Irenanc 
fleet to co-operate with Waſhington, nl i 
attempted to reinforce lord Cornwallis, but WeCluat 
ſucceſs. Preſently the moſt effectual mea erding! 
adopted by general Waſhington for ſurround pt ail 
Cornwallis's army; and on the goth of voi Indep 
was cloſely inveſted in York-Town, and a 0 Ame 
on the oppoſite ſide of the river, with a coll 45 t 
body of troops on one fide, and a large Nall wo 
on the other. The intrenchments were opel 1 a 
attacks above and below York-River, in tit , E” B 
tween the 6th and 7th of October, ny . 
train of artillery. Fhe works which 7 be 8 
by the Engliſh ſunk under the wg 3h; 


batteries; the troops were much 6 7 
Word and ſickneſs, and greatly enfeebieo g 
watching and fatigue ; when all nope ol = 
lord Cornwallis, on the 19th of (JAober, tf 
himfelf and his whole army, by capitulationg 
Wathington, prifoners of war. e 
the ports of York and Glouceſter 2 
twenty-two pair of colours, 1590 oy 
of cannon of. different calibtes, of e if 
were braſs, and eight mortars Aon 4 
them of fifty guns, which was w_ | 
ports were ſunk, in which on” 
dalupe frigat of twenty-10ur 8) nen 72 
return made the number of prilones 77 
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of this army was too heavy a blow to 
I red: it threw a gloom over the 
or eaſily recovered z oe 
J cabinet at home, and put a tota 
o the hopes Of thoſe who had flattered _—_—_ 
Vin the ſubjugation of the colonies by glare - 
er of this ſecond Britiſh army may be conlidere 
Lfng ſcene of the continental war in America. 
1 expence of carrying it on ſo diſtant 
the ſeat of preparations and power ; the great 
ation of public debt it had brought upon the 
the plentiful effuſion of human blood it had 
ned; the diminution of trade, and the valt in- 
of taxes, Were evils of ſuch a magnitude, ariſing 
lis ever-to-be-lamented conteſt, as could ſcarcely 
looked even by the moſt inſenſible and ſtupid. 
peated dilgraces and loſſes obliged the miniſters 
n a more moderate ſtrain; and the parliament, 
it of March 1782, requeſted the king, in an 
| to put a ſtop to any further proſecution of fo 
ea war againſt the American colonies. | In con- 
e of this application to the throne, with other 
ent cauſes, a complete revolution in the cabinet 


capt 


court an 


quis of Rockingham, who was appointed ſirſt 
the treaſury ; lord Shelburne and the Honour- 
harles Fox, ſecretaries of ſtate; lord Camden, 
t of the council; lord Cavendiſh, chancellor 
Exchequer ; admiral Keppel, firſt lord of the 
ly ; and the duke of Richmond, maſter-general 
drdnance, &c. 
res were immediately taken by the new miniſ— 
ffectuating a general peace; and Mr. Grenville 
ordingly inveſted with full powers to treat at 
Ith all the powers at war, and directed to pro- 
adependency of the Thirteen United Pro- 
nd America in the firſt inſtance. The new 
allo applied themſelves to make ſome re- 
Pit in the public expences, and to reform ſome 
ious abulcs they had complained of. A ſeries 
however ſtill continued to agitate the minds of 


le, ſo that peace became every day more de- 


1 pe nation. January 18, 1782, the French 
i < on the 5th of February, the iſland of 
| urrendered to the Spaniards: and on the 13th 
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1 © 0 1 2th of April a moſt 
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FRaed March 27, 1782, under the auſpices of 
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whom were fifty Engliſh feamen, periſhed. A few 
days after, two more of the ſame fleet, of ſixty-four 
guns each, were taken by Sir Samuel Hood's ſquadron. 
By this victory, the enemy's deſign againſt Jamaica was 
fruſtrated, and admiral Rodney's reputation and in- 
tereſt were greatly promoted : he received the public 
thanks of the Britiſh ſenate, and was further honoured 
by being created a peer of the realm. This glorious 
victory colt the Englith many brave officers and ſeamen, 
230 having been killed, and 759 wounded. Unhappily, 
the Ville de Paris, ad moſt of the other ſhips taken 
by admiral Rodney, beſides two of our own ſhips of 
the line, were loſt at ſea before they could reach 
England. 

After this, the military operations were few and of 
little conſequence, Negapatnam, a ſettlement in the 
Eaſt-Indies, and Trincomale, in the iſland of Ceylon, 
were taken from the Dutch by the Britiſh forces; but 


the French ſoon after receiving conſiderable ſuccours 


from Europe, took Cuddalore, retook Trincomale, 
forced the Britiſh fleet in ſeveral actions, but none 
deciſive, and enabled Hyder Ally to withſtand with 
various ſucceſs all the efforts of Sir Eyre Coote and 
his troops. On the 8th of May, the Bahama iſlands 
ſurrendered to the Spaniards. But the credit of the 
Britiſh arms was well ſuſtained at Gibraltar, under 
general Elliot, the governor, and captain Curtis, who 
defeated the combined efforts of France and Spain. On 
the 143th of September at ten in the morning, the ten 
battering ſhips, or gun-boats, commanded by admiral 
Moſeno, were ſtationed as near the fortreſs as poſſible, 
covered by the combined fleet. All things being ready, 
a general attack began, and the heavy pieces from the 
gun-boats were diſcharged with great rapidity. But 
the deſign of this grand project (on which their hopes 
of ſucceſs principally depended) was ſoon rendered 
abortive. The brave general Elliot had cauſed furnaces 
to be made, in which having heated the balls till they 
were red hot, they were in that ſtate fired againit the 
enemy. This produced the total deſtruction of the 
floating batteries, and molt of the aſſailants in them; 
for the balls entering their fides, ſet them on fire, and 
the whole blew up one after another, except three, which 
were burnt to the water's edge. Thus was this grand 
ſcheme totally fruſtrated by the diſtinguiſhed courage 
and military proweſs of the Britiſh commanders. The 
battering ſhips burnt before Gibraltar, carricd 212 braſs 
cannon, &c. the proportion of men on board them was 
thirty-!1x for each of the guns in uſe, excluſive of 
officers, and marines for working the ſhips. Fhe gar- 
riſon was in the month of OQober relieved by lord 
Howe, who offered battle to the combined force of 
France and Spain, though. twelve ſail of the line 
inferior. : 

On the death of the marquis of Rockingham, which 
happened on the fir{t of July 1782, lord Shelburne was, 
without the knowledge of his colleagues, appointed 
firſt lord of the treaſury, This gave great offence to 
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Mr, Fox, lord Cavendith, and others, who reſigned 
their places. However, the duke of Richmond, general 
Conway, and others, contiaued to a& with lord Shel- 
burne, till under his anfpices the preliminaries for a 
general peace were ſettled. Then the public beheld 
Mr. Fox, and even lord John Cavendith, coaleſcing 
with the old miniſters, lord North particularly; em- 
bracing the very men whom they had driven from their 
feats, and threatened with impeachments ; and con- 
tinuing to join with them in reprobating the peace, 
as making too great conceſſions the enemy, that they 
might ſtorm the cabinet, drive lord Shelburne and his 


friends from it, and ſeat themſelves, and the men they | 


had deſpiſed, in their places. This accordingly hap- 
pencd; for on April 2, 1783, the duke of Portland 
was made lord treaſurer, and Mr. Fox and lord North 
were the two ſecretaries of ſtate. Every thing went 
on juſt as the coalition adminiſtration pleaſed, till Mr. 
Fox brought into parliament his famous bill for new 
regulating the government of the Eaſt-India-Companpy, 
and their commercial affairs and territories. T his bill 


being rejected in the Houſe of Lords on December 17, 


by a majority of nineteen, occalioned a great ferment 
in the cabinet and in both houſes of parliament. The 
reſult was, the two ſecretaries ere diimifſed ; and Mr. 
Pitt ſucceeded the duke of Portland as firſt lord of the 
treaſury, bringing his friends into the reſpective de- 
partments, which formed the twentieth adminiſtration 
in the preſent reign. We ſhall not trouble our readers 
with a tedious and unintereſting detail of the many po- 
litical ſquabbles and trivial altercations which enſued 
on the appointment of the new miniſtry juſt now 
mentioned, but proceed to lay before them an account 
of the preliminary articles of peace agreed on between 
the contending powers on the 2oth of January 1783. 
The preliminary articles of peace between his Britan- 
nic Majeſty and the moſt Chriſtian King, were twenty- 
three in number, and contained in ſubſtance as follows: 
Great-Britain ceded to France, of her poſſeſſions be- 
fore the war, the iſland of Tobago in the Weſt-Indies, 
and the river of Senegal in Africa, with its dependencies 
and the forts on the river; and gave up a few diſtricts 
in the Eaſt-Indies, as dependencies on Pondicherry and 
Karical ; it agreed alſo to reſtore the iſlands of St. 
Lucia, St. Pierre, and Miquelon, and the iſland of 
Goree, with Pondicherry, Karical, Mahe, Chander- 
nagore, and the Comptoire of Surat, in the Eaſt-Indies, 
which had been conquered from the French during 
the war. To prevent diſputes about boundaries in the 
Newfoundland fiſhery, it was agreed, that the French 
line for fiſhing ſhould begin from Cape St. John on the 
eaſtern ſide, and, going round by the north, ſhould 
have for its boundary Cape Ray on the weſtern ſide; 
and Great-Britain renounced every clatm, by former 
treaties, with reſpect to the demolition of Dunkirk. — 
France, on the other hand, was to reſtore to Great- 
Britain the iflands of Grenada, and the Grenadines, 
St. Chriſtopher's, St. Vincent, Dominica, Nevis, and 
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Montſerrat; and guarantie( 


— 


n Fort 
Gambia, agreeing that the rum + Janes and th 


the ſame condition as before the —4 "ould ra 
of each ſtate in the Eaſt-Indies = N The 
accece to the pacification ; but if 0 10 be i 
peace, no aſſiſtance was to be giren 0 Were ay 
of the contracting parties. en fun 

The articles of peace with his 
ſpecified, that Great-Britain gave 
Spain, and alſo ceded Welt-Florida oy 
which Spain had taken during the wir "7 J 
all cauſes of complaint and miſunderſanting? 
future, it was agreed that Britiſh ſubjeQ 15 , 
the right of cutting and carrying away bon 
diſtrict lying betweea the rivers Wallis or Be 
Rio Hondo, taking the courſe of the laid g 
unalterable boundaries. Spain agreed all w| 
the iliands of Providence, and the Bahamas 0 f 
Britain, in the ſame condition in which they wa 
conquered by the arms of Spain, | 

Ine articles of the treaty of peace with the 
States of America ſpecified, that the King of 
Britain acknowledges, New Hampſhire, Maag 
Bay, Rhode-Ifland, and Providence Plantationg 
necticut, New-York, New Jerſey, Pennſylyani 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North-Caroling 
Carolina, and Georgia, to be free, lovereign, 
dependent ſtates, and for himſelf, his heirs a 
ceilors, relinquiſhed all claims to the governmet 
priety, and territorial rights of the ſame, and 
part thereof, To prevent all diſputes in futur 
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ſubject of boundaries between thele ſtates and the vear 
maining provinces to Great-Britain, lines 8 the nor 
minutely drawn, which were properly | of ſup 
as well as delineated on the map of the | cipal | 
States of America: and ſome favourable cli ected 1 
obtained for the loyaliſts. The navigation fl and the 
ſiſlippi, and alſo the Newfoundland filheris, Mn me. 
open and free to both parties. 4 ſecure t 

Great difficulties aroſe in the treaty with it eme 
but at length it was ſtipulated that Great-Þrial As gene 
reſtore Trincomale in the iſland of Cepiah df four ft 
French had already taken it, and that the he Paniards 
yield to us the town of Negapatnam, i E Engliſ 
pendencies in the Eaſt- Indies, with 10 been def 
for its reſtitution on the point of an eqQuiVacd and, ac 
ſame. | ta lclicd fre 

By this treaty a period was put 2 I 3 to 
war, in which Great-Britain loll 1 May 17 
American colonies, and many conte July At 
and expended or ſquandered near] [emer 
money. The addrels of thanks for (6 i tranſ, 
ried in the Houſe of Lords, by a mach dy the 

: . in the Houle d Ondon 
two to hity-nine ; but loit in Abe terms 0 res 1 5 | 
by a majority of 224 to 208. 1 * 
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have borrowed annually ſeventeen 
g a half, by which a million per annum 
2 been added to the taxes, and twenty-five 
E ſealt to the capital of the public r ac- 
| the uſual modes of funding. Conttdering, 
b the true ſtate of the nation, and the un- 
6 muindus conſequences of protracting the war, 
5 of the peace were advantageous and honour- 
bi! could only be oppoſed by pride, Ignorance, 
he ef:& of party rage, and ambitious in- 


xcellary £9 


On, 


ble 14, 1786, a convention between his Britan- 
Ky and the king of Spain was ſigned at Loudon. 


— 


Rs of ſixteen articles, and grants full liberty to 
M to cut and carry away logwood, maho— 
F. from the Moſquito- Shore, belonging to 
ad, LAS. 

nt, 26, 1786, a treaty of navigation and com- 
as agreed to, and ſigned at Verlailies, between 
bnnic majeſty and the molt Chriſtian king. I his 
nliffed of forty-ſeven articles, and the ſame was 
to by the Britith parliament in 1787. And, 
£1%h of Auguſt 1788, a definitive treaty of 
d alliance was ſigned at Berlin between the king 
a 2nd the King of Great-Britain, This treaty 
bf {1x articles. 


gorecabie affair occurred in the year 1791, be- 
reat-Pritain and Spain, which had like to have 
naed with very ſerious conſequences z the 
of the diſpute were theſe : a ſmall aſſociation 
In merchants, reſident in the Eaſt-Indies, had, 
Ihe year 1789, formed the project of opening a 
he north-weſtern coaſt of America, for the 
ol ſupplying the Chineſe market with furs. 
Cipal point towards which theſe expeditions 
ected was Port Nootka, or King George's 
nd the adventurers, being in ſome degree fa- 
Wilt their traffic, took meaſures, in the year 
ſecure to themſelves a permanent fettlement ; 
e time that the ſhipping employed in this ex- 
Nas generally of two, and never exceeded the 
bur {mall veſſels, 
paliaros conceived ſome jealouſy of the intru- 
© Engliſh into a part of the world which the 
een deſirous of conſidering as their cxcluſive 
. 
nd 10 this 5 , O Mexico, in ey er 
=... \umerce. The Spaniſh frigat 
i 5 hs captured two vellels in the 
. frag time taxing poſleſſion of 
A 1 jad been formed upon the 
br 9 irlt notified to the Engliſh 
"kh 8 orcas ambaſſador reſident at the 
TI Ws „at the ſame time, demanded 
=. be taken by the Engliſh govern- 
rent Britiſh ſubjects trom fre Se heſt 
Uh were alleged 8 quenting theſe 
| 88d tO 
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Aiter much altercation reſpe ing this buſineſs, and 
the preparation of an expenſive arinament on the part 
Of Great-Britain, the court of Spain thought proper at 
length to conſent to the ſatisfaction and indemnification 
demanded by Mr. Fitzherbert, the Enoliih ambaſſador 
to the Spaniſh court. Accordingly diſpatches were ſent, 
Nov. 4, 1799, from the ſaid ambaflador to the Britith 
court, containing an account, that a convention for 
terminating the differenges which had ariſen with that 
court, had been agreed upon by his excellency on the 
part of his Britannic majeity, and by the count de Flo- 
rida Blanca on the part of the Catholic King. 

By this convention it was agreed : 

I. That the buildings and tradss of land ſituated 
on the north-weſt coait of North America, or on 
iſlands adjacent, of which the Britiſh ſubjects were diſ- 
poſſeiſed in April 1789, ſhall be reſtored. 

II. Reparation is to be made for all as of hoſti- 
lity committed ſince April 1789, by the ſubjects of 
either nation; and in caſe any of them ſhall, fince that 
period, have been diſpolſeſſed of their lands or property 
there, they ſhall be re-eitablithed in the potletiion, or 4 
juit compenſation made. 

III. The ſubjects of each nation ſhall not be mo- 


leſted, either in navigating, or carrying on their fiſher— 


. . . O . 1 \ = . 
les, in the Pacific Ocean, or in the South Seas, or in 


landing on the coalts of thoſe feas, in places not already 
occupied, for the purpoſe of carrying on their commerce 
with the natives, or making ſettlements there. 

IV. To prevent the navigation and fiſhery of the 
Britiſh in the Pacific Occan, or in the South Seas, 
from being made a pretext for illicit trade with the 
Spaniſh ſettlements, Britiſh ſubjects are not to navi— 
gate or carry on their fiſhery in theſe feas, within ten 
leagues from any part of the coalts already occupied by 
Spain. 

V. Wherever the ſubjects of either nation ſhall 
have made ſettlements ſince April 1789, or thall 
hereafter make any, the ſubjects of the other ſhall 
have free acceſs to carry on their trade without moleſ- 
tation. | 

VI. With reſpect to the eaſt and weſt coaſts of 
South America, and the iſlands adjacent, no ſettlement 
ſhall be formed by either nation in ſuch parts as are 
ſituated to the ſouth of thoſe parts already occupied by 
Spain; but each party ſhall retain the liberty of landing, 
{or the purpoſes of their fithing, and of erecting tempo— 
ary buildings for thoſe purpoſes. | 

VII. In all cafes of complaint, or infraction of this 
convention, the ollicers of either nation, without pre- 
viouſly committing any violence, ſhall make report of 
the circumſtances to their reſpective courts. 

VIII. This convention {thatt be ratified within ix 
weeks from the date. 


Dated Oct. 8. 
(L. S.) ALITVYNE FiITZ-HERBERT. 


(L. S) EL CoxnDE BE FLORIDA BLANCA. 
8 In 
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In conſequence of the decapitation of Louis XVI. 
the late king of France, on the 2 1ſt of January 1793, 
by order of the French convention; their hoſtile invalion 
ef the neighbouring countries, together with a declara- 
tion of war denounced by the French republic againſt 
England and Holland in the February following; a 
coalition of ſeveral powers of Europe took place, in 
order to counteract the deſigns of France, and reſtore 
monarchy and the public trangpillity. The Englith 
ſent over to Holland a conſiderable body of troops to 
the aſſiſtance of the Dutch, who, in concert with the 
Auſtrians, drove the French from their territories ; and 
afterwards took Conde, Valenciennes, and other places, 
on the frontiers of France. The Englith alſo ſent a 

owerful Beet, under lord Hood, againit I aulon, which 
place the inhabitants delivered up to him, in truſt for 
Louis XVII. when monarchy ſhould be re-eitabliſhed 
in France on the ſame footing as in 1789, that is, by a 
limited government. 

With reſpect to the events and termination of this 
war of the combined powers of Pruſſia, Auſtria, Hol- 
land, Ruſtia, England, Spain, Portugal, &c. againſt 
the French — and for further ſatisfaction on this 
head, together with an ample account of the revolution 
in France, and the conduct of the French nation there- 
upon, we mult refer our readers to the concluding part 
of their hiſtory. | 

With reſpect to our own country, whoſe conſtitution 
we venerate; whoſe welfare, from every motive of af- 
fection and intereſt, muſt he neareit our hearts; we are 
perſealy ſatisfied, we cannot more religioully fulfil our 
duty towards it, than by wiſhing moit fervently the re- 
turn of peace. Our commerce requires it, our finances 
require it, the preſervation of our conſtitution, which 
can only be endangered by public diſtreſs, requires it. 

The ſoundeſt politicians that have directed the affairs 
of the Britiſh empire, Burleigh, Clarendon, Walpole, 
and Chatham, hare all declared againſt continental 
wars, and continental connections and alltzances : theſe 
have drained Britain of its wealth, and inceſſantly in- 
volved it in calamity and in blood; while the ungrate- 
ful houſe of Auſtria, our good friends of Heſſe, or 
the other petty defpots of Germany, have been the 
only gainers. 

We can no longer confider France as formidable. 
Should the able to reſiſt the prefent attack of Auſtria and 
Prutlia, it muſt be the utmoſt limit of her operations 
for a ccututy to come; and we cannot, on the princi— 


ot thAanding we have, in the preceding Geographical and Hiſtorical Deſcriptions of l, 
minute as cur limits will pernut, yet (as to works compoſed e: preſsly on the ſubject, and giving any Britain ul 
tuining, aud impartial Accounts of the varicus interefling Tranſattions and Events relating lo | 
we wiſh aijo to recommend to the peruſal of our numerius readers the following excellent performance * 
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blood and treaſure of Britain laviſhed? Th, 

we truit, will be calmly and rationally ci ba. J 
people, as well as the miniſters; and we 
hopes that, in a ſhort time, we (hall b 
late our fellow- citizens on the a ? to cong 


duration in future, of that wiſe and 
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has hitherto conſt! | | | 
Fro T9 46e nitituted the wealth, the happingh in th, 
politica conlequence, and the real Ggnity of Ma 
Britain and her dependencies, 4 
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A GENEALOGICAL Lysr of the Roy; 
II v of Grtar-Bairais, 


GEORGE III. king of Great-Britain, Fran 
Ireland, elector of Hanover, and ſon of Fre 
Lewis, was born June 3, 1738 ; ſucceeded his! 
father George II. on Oct. 25, 1760: married, & 
1761, to the princeſs Charlotte of Mecklenburg 
litz, born May 16, 1744, by whom he has ifue 

1. George, prince of Wales, born Aug, 19 

2. Frederick, duke of York, biſhop of Oſnab 
born Aug. 16, 1763; married, Sept. 29, 1791, 
rique Charlotte Ulrique Catherina, eldeſt dauph 
the king of Pruflia. 


3. Willam-Henry, duke of Clarence, dom 
1705. 
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4. Charlotta-Auguſta-Matilda, Princels Noa ſe Þ 
Sept. 29, 1766. 3 
5. Edward, born Nov. 2, 1767. E 


Auguſta-Sophia, born Nov. 8, 1768, 
7. Elizabeth, born May 22, 1770. 
8. Erneſt-Auguſtus, born June 5, 1771. 
9. Auguſtus. Frederic, born Jan. 27, 177} 

10. Adolphus-Frederic, born Feb. 27, 1774 

11. Mary, born April 25, 1770. 

12. Sophia, born Nov. g, 1777- 

13. Amelia, born Aug. 7, 1703: 


The KixnG's BROTHER and SISTER 
1. Augulta, ducheſs of Brunſwick, bon 


1737. N 
8 William-Henry, duke of Glouceltr, bo 
1743; married, Sept. 6, 1770, Maria, „ 
of Waldegrave, by whom he has one 


daughters. 
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b bound in calf, and lettered, 


'ALPOOLE'S BRITISH TRAVELLER ; or, A Courrkrz, Moptry, UniversaL Dis- 
F 8 BurTalN and IRELAND: chf 4 full, ample, and circumſtantial Account of every thing 
nd 1 Cities, Market-T runs, Boroughs, Hundreds, Villages, Hamv/ets, Pariſbes, 
> ms; calculated equally to pleaſe the Polite, entertain the Curious, inſtruct the Uninformed, and direct the Tra- 
1 rubliſhing in ſi iy Numbers, which may be had by one or more at a time, price 64. each; or the whzle 
3 11. 18s. adorned with a variety of elegant Copper-Plates. 
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, PENCER'S New, Authentic, and Complete HISTORY or ENGLAND, from the firſt Settlement of 


%% [land (upwards of a Thauſand Years before Fulins Czfar) to the Year 1795. 
and; rcumfantial Accounts of all the memorable Tranſactians, interefing Events, and remareabl? 
To which will be now firſt added, A New Hiſtory of Scotland, 
The whole to conſiſt of only Eighty Numbers, which may be had 
: : . . . y „ 7 i. 

fs at @ lime, price Gd. each, and embelliſhed with an entire new Set of near 300 Cipper-Plate Engravings. 
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. accltrule, and 0 ral 2 
worded in the Annals of Great-Britain, &c. 
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Complete Hiſtory of Ireland to the Year 1793. 


X PF. XI. 
A L E S. 


wr and Extent, Climate, Produce, Rivers, Inha- 
ts, Cities, Mountains, Trade, Hiſtary, &c. 


E have thought praper to aſſign a ſeparate article 
to this principality, which, though politically 
to England, is diſtinct from it in language and 
his country was formerly of much greater 
jan it is at preſent; but the Saxons having con- 
Ul the plain country, obliged the ancient Britons 
t weltward; and, ever ſince that period, Mon— 
ure and Heretordihire have been reckoned part 
Ind. Wales is bounded on all ſides by the ſea 
pevern, except on the eaſt, where it Joins to the 
oi Cheſter, Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth. 
„ from the ſouthermoſt part of Glamorgan- 
tie extremity of Flintſhire, is computed at 
#8 and its greateit breadth, from the river 
„ to St, David's, in Pembrokeſhire, weſt, is 
miles, It is ſituated between 51 and 54 deg. 
and between 2,41 and 4,56 deg. weit long. 
uns 7011 iquare miles. The divifions have 
fen given in the account of England: which 
590. 
7 are patty much the ſame in Wales as in 
m parts of England, an ir is har 
eh pe ON 
dus, but contains rich be ii | 3 5 
=” s, producing large 
Tk es and other corn. Vaſt herds of 
0 which this country is famous, ſheep, 
. led on the mountains. Their 
1 for yielding large quantities of 
a remarkably ſmall, but can en- 
3 er mines of ſilver, copper, 
al pit, a of tree-ſtone, and abun- 
ny, in tho rown has a certain, though 
product of the ſilver and lead 
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Containing genuine, clear, 
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There are upwards of thirty rivers in Wales; the 
principal are the Clywd, Wheeler, Dee, Severn, Elwy, 
and Alen, which furnith Flintihire with great quantities 
of fiſh. This country likewiſe abounds in lakes; the 
chief are Lhyn, Tigid, or Pimble Meer; and Lhyn 
Sauedhan, or Brecknock Meer ; the latter of which 1s 
ſo full of fiſh, that the inhabitants fay,. two-thirds of it 
is water, and the reſt fiſh. At Holywell, a ſmall town 
in Flintſhire, is a mineral water, eſteemed -falntary in 
many diforders; it is an excellent cold-bath, and has 
| been very beneficial to many who have ulce it. 

The inhabitants of Wales are computed at about 
300,000 ; and the land-tax, ſome years ago, brought in 
43-7521. a year. The revenue accruing to the prince 
of Wales from this principality is about $gccol. per 
annum. The Welſh are, if poſiible, more jealous of 
their liberties than the Engliſh, and far more 1raſcible; 
but their anger ſoon abates ; and they are remarkable 
for their ſincerity and fidelity. They are fond of car- 
but we have no criterion for the authenticity of their 
manuſcripts, ſome of which they pretend to be co-eval 
with the incarnation: however, great part of their ec— 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory is certainly more ancient and better 
atteſted than that of the Anglo-Saxons. Ia moit places 
of North Wales, they continue the ancient method of 
entertaining the company who come to their inns with 
the Welſh harp; and the noveity of this reception, 
joined to the agreeable wildneſs of the muſic, renders it 
generally very acceptable to ſtrangers. 

The Welth clergy having reluled to conform to the 
rites of the church of Rome, were all matlacred by order 
of Auguitine, who had been ſent by the pope into Eng 
land, in the reign of Ethelbert, king of Kent, to con— 
vert the nation to Chrittianity ; and, after their paſtors. 
were gone, the inhabitants were eaſily overcome. At. 
preſent, the eſtabliſhed religion is conformable with. 
that of the church of England, though there ara many 


 Romith ſuperſtitions [till remaining, and numbers of 


families who yet profeſs that mode of worthip.. Moſt: 
of the clergy are natives of the country, and, though: 


they underſtand Engliſh perfectly well, yet the public: 
worſhip: 
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rying back their pedigrees to the moſt remote antiquity z. 
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worthip is frequently performed in Welſh, except in 
thole towns where the Englith is the prevailing lan- 
guage. Moit places in Wales are now bletTe4 with 
tree-{chools, and the dark ignorance with which it was 
formerly over-run, is happily removed by the ſociety for 
propagating Chriſtian knowledge. Among the many 
methods put in practice tor this purpole, are tne circu— 
tating ſchools, which conſut of perſons nominated 
ſchool-malters, who are appointed to travel from place 
to place, inſtructing the poor, both old and young, in 
reading, prayer, and in the tenets of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion. This laudable foctety expends conſiderable ſums 
in bibles, common prayers, and other religious books, 
which are diſtributed gratis to the colliers, &c. 
we earneitly hope and believe that the late excellent in- 
ſtitution of Sunday-Schools, by private ſubſcriptions, in 
various parts of England, will have the happisſt effects 
en the merajs of youth, by infuling into them right 
principles, and rendering them uſeſul members of the 
community. Tt1s matter of aſtoniſhment, that the caſe 
of the lower clergy in Wales, many of whom are inca- 
pable of procuring themſelves and families the neceſſa- 
ries of life, has never been taken into conſideration by 
this ufeiul charity, and recommended to the attention 
of higher powers. Lhe principality alſo contains great 
wmbers of Proteſtant Difſenters. At Trevecha, in 
South Wales, the counteſs of Huntingdon inſtituted 
a ſeminary for training up ſtudents in divinity : here 
have been allo leveral places of public worthip ereQed, 
under that lady's patronage, where the retormed doc- 


trines are preached both in Welch and Englilh, accord- 


ing to the principles of the Methoditts, 

1 his country was formerly famous for its poets and 
bards, among whom was Thahetflin, who flouriſhed 
about the year 459, and part of whole works being re- 
peated to Henry II. of England, were the -means of 
diſcovering the burying-place of king Arthur and his 
wife. Learning ſutfered greatly in this country by the 
extirpation of the bards, whoſe poetical genius was [up- 
poſed to raiſe in the inhabitants an enthuſiaſtic warmth 
tor independency, which, according to ſome authors, 
induced Edward I. to make a general maſſacre of them, 
Numbers of learned men flourithed in Wales before the 
Reformation, particularly Giraldus Cambrenſis; and, 
fince that period, it has been rendered conſpicuous by 
ſeveral divines and antiquaries. Among the former 
were Hugh Broughton, Hugh Holland, and Williams, 
archbiſhop of York, lord keeper in the time of Charles I. 
Among the latter were ſeveral gentlemen of the name 
ol Lihuys (Lloyd) particularly the author of the Archæ-— 
Ologia; and Rowland, author of the Mona Antiqua. 
here is no doubt but learning was at a great height in 
Wales, when the Engliſh ſcarce knew the uſe of letters; 
though this is ſuppoſed to have conliſted chieſly in the 


knowledge of the antiquity, language, and hiſtory, of 


their own country; but the ſcene was afterwards 
changed, and ignorance took full pofſeſſion of the ancient 
5 P 
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Britons, W Klim took ſhelter in Wales when it 
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was perſecuted in England; ang, Gnceth 
thts country has produced ſeveral _ e Re 
and divines. Some of the Welſh 
conſidetrable figure in the republic of | 4 t 
of their clergy are excellent Za T andy 
the Welth language will evidently 3, be pu 


t by 
eflel 
in c 
ſhet 


Annan. £ 
Paternolter, which here follows: 1 77 rom n of 
wyt yn y nefocdd, ſancteidder dy enw u ir 
nas; bydded dy ewyllys ar y ddaear 1 th 
y nefocd: dyro i ni heddyiv ein bar a 7 Pls 
maddeu i ni ein dyledion, fel y maddeunn 1190 ; A 
wyr; ae nae ar wain 11 I drofedigaeth, eith; * 4 a 
rhag drug: canys eiddot ti yw'r deyrnas, 27 th 
gogoniant, yn eos ocloedd. Amen.“ Si "*x 
here are no cities or public edifices in Was 3 
are remarkable, either for populouſaeſs Or maorind br is | 
we ſhall, however, deſcribe ſome of the orinciod Pai 
Beaumaris, the chief town of the ile of tn Tame 
= two good ſtreets, a handſome church, ant it may 
our. . 
Denbigh is a good town, and Wrexham has 0 1 
handſome church. princ) 
Cardigan has an elegant church, a county Wm] 
public hall, and a good harbour. | and, 
Cacrmarthen has a fine ſtone bridge over the et man 
and a very commodtous quay, ; antagec 
Pembroke has two handſome bridges orer ng fort: 
Haven, two churches, and a cuſtom-houſe. G part 0 
then and Pembroke are eſteemed the two polild walls, 
in Wales, and are inhabited by numbers of gat Angle 
and wealthy tradeſmen. habitar 
Milford-Haven, in Pembrokeſhire, is ſuppol bf roug 
one of the fineſt harbours in Europe; but notwil TS tO Or 
ing many efforts have been made, and conſidera It is 1 
granted by parliament to render it uſeful, it fill them, | 
neglected. 1 þ either 
Haverfordweſt is a handſome town, haringl Is illane 
riſhes, a commodious quay, a ſtone- bridge 4 ſting 
Dougledye, a free grammar-ſchool, a chan nature 
cullom-houſe, and an alms-houſe. | þ partict 
As the copper-mine, which is now working arkable 
extraordinary advantage in Angleſes, eien . UN in 
converſation, it may prove agrecable {0 d Eo whi 
receive ſome account of its nature and —9 Vexccut 
happy ſource of this national as well as ffn n 
is ſitdated on an eminence called Parts Mounta und, ane 
Druck Ons, b. 


ifland of Mona, the ancient feat ol the | 
Wales, at about eight miles diſtant from * 
road, and two miles inward. The i 
the richeſt and moſt abundant in its fte ri 
mine of this metal that our country "7p, 
is found ſo near the ſurface of the ann 
labour and expence, that the proprice „ 
underſell all other dealers in this ue 
have been under the neceſſity of * 
immenſe quantity of this metal from "nile 
diſcovery was made, which was 0 op 
this country, the balance of trade 
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| «chaſe of the Swedes for ready money, 
er Fr barer in goods. The proprietors have 
bl. of about 150 tons burthen, continually em- 
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 nveving the copper, which is packed up in 
in . Eharf they have below the Tower. All 
. are ſheathed with this copper. Not oniy 
Europe, but molt other countries, are ſup- 
e leſey. The Eaſt-India- 
ch this article from Angleſey eo erg 
ny exported, in the year 1789, upwards of ſixt) 
China, and the demand has ſince increaſed. 
Jebrated mine is not only remarkable for its 
nt produce, but for the ſuperior quality of the 
being the pureſt of any upon the globe. The 
fit, upon an average for ſome years paſt, has 
uncen 80 and 90,0001. annually. The principal 
br is the carl of Uxbridge, ſon of the late Sir 
; Bailey, As this is become an important arti- 
ommerce and national wealth, it is greatly to be 
t may prove of long continuance; and, indeed, 
g to the preſent appearance, it promiſes to be 

mot inexhauſtible duration. 
principality, we may obſerve, was, in ancient 
_ far more populous and wealthy country than at 
and, though it contains no regular fortihca- 
et many of its old caſtles are ſo ſtrongly built, 
antagcouſly ſituated, that they might be turned 

pe forts by a little expence. 
part of Wales abounds in Roman and Britiſh 
walls, caltles, and other antiquities. In the 
Angleſey are ſeveral rude monuments, called 
habitants Cromlechen. They are formed of a 
pf rough ſtones, ſet up on end, which ſerve as 
rs to one of ſeveral tons weight, laid on the 
It is uncertain what was the original intent of 
them, but they are ſuppoſed to have been ſe- 
either of the Druids, whoſe chief reſidence 
I$ land, anciently called Mona ; or of Princes 
diſtinguiſhed perſons. Rude monuments of 
nature are to be found in moſt of the counties 
þ particularly in Brecknockſhire, of which the 
Ton re gh, 
of which are the f 1 = SS ——_— 
1 dc of mas and woman, 
a a. "Pop 2 4 1ermitage, which 
und, hh en, ah which three are fixed 
dns, both Rom: Bong my ans for 1 
„ an and Britiſh, of gold and 
» ac frequently found in this principality : 
Ve, a golden turò 110 his principality; 
about tour 5 - Sr ms lord, 
ength, twilted together 


dand, w f 
| Horm dug up In a garden near the caſtle 
an Merionethſhire. 


ay mountains in Wales may be juſtly 
L the Wag Among the molt re- 
Wichse F Penmaenmawr, 
by the: OOO SI are properly 
hol part of fte the tops being covered 

* Year; one of thele moun- 


r — 


tains has been found, by trigonometrical menſuration' 
to be 1240 yards in perpendicular height. Penmaen- 
mawr projects over the fea, to the great terror of the 


though the fide next the fea is guarded by a wall, yet 
the large pieces of rock which ſometimes fall from the 
top, render it a very dangerous paſſage. From the 
ſummit of Moel y Wydhva may be ſeen, in a clear day, 


tains are called the Britiſh Alps, and produce many 
animals which are to be found only on them and the Alps 
in Italy. Caerphili-Caſtle is another curioſity. This 
building, from its ſize and ſtructure, is ſuppoſed to have 
been a Roman garriſon, and is, without exception, the 
fineſt piece of ruins now remaining in Britain. Its dimen- 
ſions ſeem to have been almoſt equal to thoſe of Wind- 
ſor-Caſtle; and one of the round towers, which over=- 
hangs its balts above nine feet, is cſteemed as great a 
natural curioſity as the leaning tower of Piſa in Italy. 
At Lhanſannam, in Flintſhire, on the fide of a rock, 
is a cave, in which are 24 ſeats, known by the name of 
Arthur's round table. In this country is alſo the famous 
well, called St. Winifred's-Well, the ſpring of which 
boils with vait impetuoſity out of a rock, and is forme 
into a beautiful polygonal well, covered with a rich 
arch ſupported by pillars, and the roof 1s molt exqui- 
litely carved in ſtone: over the ſpring is alſo a chapel, 
a neat piece of Gothic architecture, but in a very ruinous 
ſtate. King James II. paid a viſit to the well of St. 
Winifred in 1686, and was rewarded for his picty by a 
| preſent which was made him of the very ſhift in which 
his great grandmother Mary Stuart lolt her head. The 
ſpring is ſuppoſed to be one of the fineſt in the Britiſh 
dominions, and, by two different trials and calculations 
lately made, is found to fling out about twenty-one tons 
of water in a minute: it never freezes, or ſcarcely varies 
in the quantity of water in droughts, or after the gremeſt 
rains; after a violent fall of which, it becomes diſco— 
loured by a wheyiſh tinge, Near Caermarthen may be 
ſeen ſeveral valt caverns, ſuppoſed to have been copper- 
mines of the Romans. At the ſame place is a foun— 
tain, which, like the ſea, ebbs and flows twice in 24 
hours: and on the coalt of Pembrokethire is a pool 
called Boſharſton-Meer, which is ſuppoſed to be unfa- 
thomable ; and, by us violent noiſe, to have a ſubterra. 
neous communication with the ſea. The laſt curioſhy 
we ſhall particularize is the dyke, near Knighton in 
Radnorſhire, which Offa, the Mercian, threw up as a 
boundary between his ſubjects and the Britons. 
With reſpect to commerce and manutactures, the 
Welth are on a footing with many of the weltern and 
northern counties of England. Their trade is moſt! 
inland, and they import numbers of black cattle, which 
afford excellent beet, into England. The town of 
Pembroke employs near 200 merchant ſhips, and 
its inhabitants carry on an extenfive trade. In Breck- 
nockſhire are ſeveral woollen manufactures; and 


Wales carries on a great coal trade with England, and 
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traveller, the high road being cut through the rock, and,: 


part of England, Ireland, and Scotland. Theſe moun-' 
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even Ireland. Denbigh is famous for gloves and tanned 


leather. | 
The tntelar ſaint of the Welſh is St. David, com- 
monly called St. Taffy: his badge is a leek, worn in 
commemoration of him on the iſt of March, and for 
which various reaſons have been afligned.., The arms 


of the prince of Wales differ from thoſe of England only 


by the addition of a label of three points: the motto is, 


„% Ich Dien,“ I ferve. His cap, or badge of oſtrich 
feathers, was occalioned by a trophy of that kind which 
Edward the Black Prince took from the king of Bohe— 
mia, when he was killed at the battle of Poictiers. 


HisrTeRIcCaL AccounT OT WALES. 


IT would be a vain and uſeleſs taſk to attempt to give 
the ancient hiſtory of Wales, We are, however, cer- 
tain, that the love of independence was fo ſtrongly 
rooted in the breaſts of the Britons, that they defended 
their country during a long ſeries of years againſt all 
the force of the Romans; and even when the greater 


part of their country was ſubdued, and the ſoil drenched 
with the blood of its inhabitants, many of them retired. 


to the mountains, where they bid defiance to the Ro- 
man arms. 

The Saxons alſo attempted the conqueſt of this coun- 
try, but penetrated no further than the counties of 
Monmouth and Hereford, which were afterwards con- 
fidered as parts of England. The Welth, however, 
were far from being fubdued ; they continuea an inde- 
pendent people, and were ſtill governed by their own 


Princes and their own laus. 


The firſt blow to the liberties of the Welſh was given 
about the year 870, When Roderic king of Wales, di- 
vided his dominions among his three ſons; theſe divi- 
ſions were Demetia, or South Wales; Poveſia, or 
Powis-Land: and Yenodotia, or North Wales. This 
diviſion gave rife to many wars, during which the king- 
dom of Poveſia, or Powis-Land, was conquered, and 

art of it annexed to North Wales, and part to South; 
diviſions which ſubſiſt even to this day- 

Henry I. of England planted a colony of Flemings 
on the borders of Wales, about the year 1112, hoping 
that they would ſoon form a barrier to England. 
though the Welih were unable to drive the Flemings 
from their ſettlements, they reſiſted, with remarkable 
int;epidity, ſeveral attempts made by the Norman kings 
of England to deprive them of their liberty. At lalt, 


their old and infirm prince Llewellin put himfelf under 


the protection of Heaury III. to whom he did homage 
for his kingdom, in order to procure the aſſiſtance of 
that prince againit his ferocious fon Griffin, who had 
taken up arms againſt his father. This incident, which 
happened in 1237, furniſhed a pretence for conſidering 
Wales as a ſief of England, and of making an entire 
conqueſt of that country. 

On the death of that prince, his fon Llewellin fuc- 
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ceeded to the crown, who, diffd.'.: 

which old Llewellin had bl am 
formidable army at a Prodigious expe Wardra 
he penetrated as far as F lint, and wry: With o 


the iſle of Angleſey, he drove the Welt, 8 Polley 


tains of Snow PE! to the n 
Snowdon, and obliged them to ſubmit in 
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tribute. The Welth, howey m 
under Llewellin; but at laſt, N den bon 
battle. He was ſucceeded by his A ad 


laſt independent prince of Wales, who lng | is 
"Ink 


ward's hands through treachery, was hy F orc 
baroully and unjuſtly hanged ; and Ed * he pr 
time, pretended that Wales was anvexed * - 
of England. It was about this time wh king 
Edward perpetrated the inhuman maſſacre of * F 4 
bards. Perceiving that his cruelty was nt ſul he pr 
| complete his conqueſts, he ſent his queen, in h a 
1282, to be delivered in Caernarvon- Cale N bn | 
Welth, having a prince born among themſci, g. 0 
the more readily recognize his authority, Thi Id; d 
was the unhappy Edward II. and from him the I. e 
prince of W ales has always deſcended to tech ; ch 
of the Englith kings. The hiſtory of Walesar , chi 
land became now the ſame, Tie eldeſt (ons be, K 
kings of England have not only ever ſince bed rlow; 
lar dignity, but actually kept a court at Ludlow Ulſter | 
regular council, with a preſident, was name Ine co 
crown, for the adminiſtration of all the afar Patric] 
principality. This piece of policy was thought 1 Cay 
ceſſary, that, when Henry VIII. had no fon, hi us, 6. 
ter Mary was created princeſs of Wales, Tel ; Chie, 
England have always found it their intereſt told n, Ei 
Welth with particular marks of their regard, 

Munſte 
ities; 
Ar WM * 
| 2 Wat 
I Connay 

Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Diviſm, I 4 ties; 
vers, Lakes, Inhabitants, Leariing, & E 2, 
Ulitnro 

HIS ifland is ſituated on the welt fided ; ditto, 
between the parallels of 51 and 55 be ar of J 

north lat. and 6 and 10 deg. Welt long. c I in the 
middle parallel of the eighth clime, view 1 rend 
day is ſixteen hours and a half, and —Y 5 warf 
parallel, or the end of the e 1 15 . 1 
day is feventeen hours and 2 14 . 10 3 
290 miles in length, 1720 i, and By 
area of 3 1,900 miles; 77 allo con” Tp 
plantation acres, which makes bene a 
Englich ſtatute meaſure, and is ſaid to 1 s var 
e "IT FP ighteen to thitth. © manure 
England and Wales as eig „ an ren, 
on the north by the Deucaledonian "onthe | - 
and welt by the Atlantic Ocean = which ne "Py 
Iriſh Sea, or St. George's Channe * "a 
Great · Pula lle Pati 


from the weſtern ſhores ot 


p28.) 


— 

m Holyhe 
l dom the Mull of Galloway in Scot- 
robably derived from a Phoenician 
ifying the furtheſt habitation weſt- 


— 


liſtant 1 
enty miles 
ſts name 15 P 
Ke term, fign 


modern authors are not agreed with regard to 
d, ſome dividing it into five cir— 


Ions of Irelanc ö 
10 others into four provinces; but as the latter 


is more generally followed, and at the ſame 
re aacient, we have thought proper to adopt 
vinces are, 

Au its principal town, Dublin, the. capital 
kingdom. II. Ulſter; its chief place, London- 
city, III. Munſter ; its chief place, Cork, a 
IV. Connaught; its chief town, Galway. 

he province of Leinſter is ſituated on the caſt, 
tains twelve counties; viz. 1. Dublin; its 
own, Dublin. 2. Louth; chief town, Drog- 
g. Wicklow; ditto, 4. Wexford; ditto. 5 
ul; ditto, 6. Eaſt-Meath; chief town, Trim. 
Meath; chief town, Mullingar. 8. King's- 
; chief town, Philipſtown. 9. Queen's- 
; chief town, Maryborough. 10. Kilkenny; 
11. Kildare; chief towns, Naas and Athy. 
rlow; ditto. 

Uiſter province is ſituated in the north, and con- 
ne counties; VIZ. 1. Down; its chief town, 
Patrick. 2. Armagh; ditto. 3. Monaghan; 
4. Cavan; ditto. 5, Antrim; chief town, Car- 
us. 6. Londonderry; chief town, Derry. 7. 
chief town, Omagh. 8. Fermanagh; its 
un, Enmifkillen. 9. Donegall; its chief town, 


Munſter is ſituated in the ſouth, and contains 
ties; VIZ. 1. Clare; its chief town, Ennis. 
„ Citto, 3. Kerry; chief town, Tralee. 4. 
k; ditto, 5, Tipperary ; chief town, Clon- 
b. Waterford; ditto. 
Connaught is ſituated in the weſt, and includes 
es; VIZ. 1. Lectrim; chief town, Carrick 
* 2. Roſcommon; ditto. g. Mayo; chief 
e and Caſtlebar. 4. Sligo; ditto. 5. 
ar of Ireland is nearly the ſame with that of 
in the ſame latitudes, except in ſome parts 
3 rendered more groſs and impure by lakes, 
Marſhes, The climate, however, is more 
* 5 5 ſummer, and warmer 
Finds, clouds, > and. It is more ſubje& to 
s, rain, than to hard froſts in 


and Ev i . . 

aun eben in ſummer rain is very frequent, and 

Iudiciat 1 8 4 

33 o the fruits 

il is v yy 3 | 

ger un {ome places it is ſo rich as to 

A oy and in others fo barren, that no huſ- 

ew k 8 fertile. In the county of Roſ- 

be mile. Ws called Sheep-Walk, extending 
ength, and remarkable for its fer- 


* — . 
paſture. The ſoil in many places is a 


b: 
e It bein 


— 


5 


* 


England, but not navigable above fifty 


1 


a mixture of earth, ſand, and clay; but the red earth 
and chalky ground, ſo common in England, is not 
found in Ireland. In many parts of the kingdom, the 
upper ſtratum is good mould, but very thin, and nothing 
under it but ſtone. Theſe parts, however, produce 
conſiderable crops of corn. Where the lands are not 
naturally fertile, the inhabitants have ſpared no pains 
in manuring them with the dung of animals, aſhes of 
ſea-weeds, mud, and ſometimes lime, in order to en— 
rich the ſoil, By theſe, and various other improve- 
ments lately made in agriculture, the lands in Ireland 
produce much larger quantities of corn, flax, artificial 
graſſes, culinary vegetables, &c. than formerly. This 
happy change is in a great meaſure owing to a ſociety 
eſtabliſhed at Dublin for the improvement of various 
arts and manufactures, among which huſbandry engages 
a very conſiderable ſhare of their attention. The pre- 
miums offered by this ſociety have introduced the culti- 
vation of clover, trefoil, ſaintfoin, lucern, rye-graſs, 
and various other vegetables for the food of cattle. 
Many unprofitable bogs have alſo been drained, and 
rendered excellent land. Paſture-land abounds in Ire- 
land, where vaſt numbers of black cattle, hogs, and 
theep, are reared and fed; and hence the inhabitants 
are able to ſupply the prodigious quantities of ſalt pro- 
viſions, butter, &c. annually ſhipped off at Cork, and 
other parts of the kingdom, to foreign markets, which 
are the ſtrongeſt proots of the natural fertility of the 
ſoil. The Iriſh wool is very valuable, and great quan- 
tities of it are exported to England. 

Among the uncultivated parts of Ireland are the 
large bogs, found in various parts of the kingdom. 


Some of theſe bogs are dangerous; they are generally 


covered with fine graſs, and the ſoil fo very ſpongy, 
that it will bear neither man nor beaſt. Some of them 
ſhake under foot in an alarming manner, but they may 
be often croſſed with ſafety. 

This country is greatly enriched with the numerous 
rivers, enchanting lakes, ſpacious bays, commodious 
havens, harbours, and 1 with which it abounds. 
The Shannon is a very noble river, larger than any in 
miles, on ac- 
count of a ridge of rocks ſouth of Killaloe, and ſtop- 
ping all navigation further up; but this might be reme- 
died by a ſhort canal, at the expence of ten or twelve 
thouſand pounds, and communications might alſo be 
made \yith other rivers, to the great benefit of the na- 
tion. his river runs from north to ſouth upwards of 
300 Engliſh miles, ſpreading itſelf into many large 
and beautiful lakes of different extent, from five to 


' fifteen miles, abounding with ſalmon, pike, &c. of a 


very large fize; and ſome of the lakes are adorned with 
fertile and beautiful iſlands. The Lee riſes in the 
county of Cork, below which city it falls into the ſea, 
after an eaſterly courſe of above twenty-ſix miles. 
The Liffey riſes in the county of Wicklow, and falls 
into the Iriſh ſea below Dublin. The Boyne riſes in 

the 
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ad in Wales, but not more 1 blackiſh earth, in ſome a blackiſh clay, and in others 
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the King's County, and falls into the ſea at Drogheda. 
The Barrow, Nore, and Suir, water the ſouth part of 
the kingdom, and, after uniting their ſtreams below 
Roſs, fall into the channel at Waterford- Haven. The 
Bann, famous for a pearl and ſalmon fithery, riſes in 


the county of Down, and falls into Lough-Neagh, in 


the county of Armagh. 

There are alſo in Ireland a great number of lakes, 
or loughs, particularly in the provinces of Ulſter and 
Connaught; though the Iriſh, like the Scots, frequently 
give the term lough to an inlet of the fea. Though 
thoſe loughs, in the main, have but few properties 
that are not common with the like bodies of water in 
other countries; yet they have given riſe to many fabu- 
lous accounts concerning the natives, which diſgrace 
their true hiſtory. The great lake Neagh, between the 
counties of Antrim, Down, and Armagh, is remark- 
able for its petrifying quality. Many of theſe lakes 
contain large quantities of fiſh. 

Here are a great number of ſpacious bays, havens, 
harbours, and creeks, which every where indent the 
coaſt, and render this country, beyond any other, the 
beſt fitted for foreign commerce. The moſt conſider— 
able are thoſe of Carrickſergus, Strangford, Dundrum, 
Carlingford, Dundalk, Dublin, Waterford, Dungar- 
van, Cork, Kinſale, Baltimore, Glandore, Dunmanus, 
Bantry, Kinmare, Dinglas, Shannon-mouth, Galway, 
Sligo, Donegall, Killebegs, Lough-Swilley, and Lough- 


Foyle, beſides a great many barred havens, ſome of 


which have been much improved by acts of parlia- 


ment, particularly that of Dublin. 


Many of the roads of Ireland are now the fineſt in 


Europe. They are carried ſeveral miles in {traight lines; 
to effect which, no expence has been ſpared to cut 
through mountains, and fil] up vallies; in ſome places 


they are carried for many miles through the middle of 


bogs, which before were impallable. Add to this, 
that as there is no ſuch thing as a heavy waggon in the 
country, the roads are hard and ſmooth, in ſome mea- 
ſure reſembling the gravel walks in a garden. 

The many rivers that water the plains of Ireland 
render it very ſuſceptible of improvements, with regard 
to inland navigation; and the legiſlature, convinced of 
the great utility that mult attend the communications 
between different places in the kingdom by means of 
canals, have, at different times, granted large ſums of 
money for carrying on theſe uſeful works. One of 
theſe canals- is extended above fixty miles, from the 
river Shannon to the Liffey near Dublin. By this arti- 
ficial navigation, a communication 1s opened from the 
channel to the Atlantic Ocean. In ſurveying the grounds 
for this canal, it was found neceſſary to carry it through 
a bog twenty-four miles over, which greatly increaſed 
the labour and expence of the undertaking, in {trength- 
ning the banks with additional works, to prevent them 
from falling in, to which they would otherwiſe have 
been very ſubject, from the ſpongy nature of the ſoil. 

In this kingdom are ſeveral lofty chains, as well as 


9 
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high mountains; and the Triſh hay 
which expreſs the different degrees of 5 
| 


pat 


and ſize, namely, knock, ſlieu, and « Tel *T 
knock ſigniſies a low hill, unconneRed = . 
eminence; {lieu denotes a cragey high m * 
dually aſcending, and continued in Kauen othe 
bein or binn means a pinnacle, or Mer 109 |; 
a 8 8 Ountain of ma 
firſt magnitude, ending in a ſharp or ab N = 
The two laſt are often ſeen and 980 wh rec . 
in one and the ſame range. The 8 1 4 
and Iveagh, in the county of Don « h feu 
among ſome of the higheſt in the W. " . 
Slicu Denard is calculated at a perpendiculy 1 the 
1036 yards. Many other mountains are found e (ur 
land, ſome of which contain veins of iron * and 
eee coals, quarrics of ſtone, las = 
Marble. Ui 
About two miles from Kilkenny, in the neigh Pint 
hood of the park-houſe of Donmore, are a1 Erablc 
of © caves, as curious, perhaps, as any mentig e far 
natural hiſtory, except thoſe of Antiparos in th "ah 
pelago. Aſter a difficult deſcent of about 100k ſed 1 
entrance into this ſubterraneous world is gainel. of art 
appearance of the firſt cavern is uncommonh Wat ca 
and gives riſe to an idea of a grand Gothic tn ſolemn! 
ruins. The ſolemnity of this place is not al Dbſery: 
creaſed by the gaiety of thoſe ſcenes that preſent ny 
ſelves on every ſide previous to our entering itzt Ihe de 
is uneven, and ſtones of various ſizes are promil dught! 
diſperſed upon it ; the ſides are compoſed of ng 5 and | 
in ſome parts covered with moſs, and inothers0 _ 
froſted ; and from the roof, which is akindof | . 
veral huge rocks project beyond each other, that 1 
threaten ruin. he circumference of this ca Fo 
more than 200 feet, and in height about fit, * Wn 
is a ſmall but continual dropping of water f e 
ceiling, and a few petrifactions reſembling ci 15 P 
This place has its inhabitants; for jmmeli M a 
entering into it, you are ſurpriſed with a6 len 
noiſe, which is occaſioned by a multituc = 
pigeons; hence there is a pallage towards Þ bk of. 
where by a ſmall aſcent a kind of hole 1s gains x 
like but larger than the mouth of an ovel, r Ru rea 
troduces to a place, where, by the help of cz hy 
light being entirely excluded, a broken and Iher to 
ſcene, of monſtrous ſtones heaped on each * E 1. 
quered with various colours, inequality of 7 . 
head, and an infinity of ſtatactical ſtones, ple Ner 
ſelves. Nature, one would imagine, dclig | þ of pe 
cave as a preparative for what remar? 2 ey part 
it the eye is familiarized with e ck plan 
objects, and the mind tolerably a7 0 bppolitie 
ideas that reſult from a combination of aff W bear ex; 
thought of, ſurpriſing, and menge g ic en tron 
Aatters himſelf that he has nothing 17 © there 
awful, nor any thing more danger” full ger mu 
what he finds in the firſt cavern; 2 at i Pen th 
his miſtake; for the bare want © Mine, 
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y is alone ſufficient to render 


ith gaiet 7 
15 eee ee In the firſt he fanſies 
Wor him from ſeveral parts, but in og 
WI 


Fo; from a thouſand vaſt rocks rudely piled 
WE ha compoſe the ſides which ſeem bend- 
aa multitude of no ſmaller ſlze arc n 
roof in the moſt extraordinary 1 ae 
Ehat by a falſe ſtep one would be daſhec on 
to precipice. Indeed, it would be matter © 
"np her impraQicable, to walk over 
culty, Or ral | N : us 
ument, had not nature, as it ſtudious for the 
the curious, cauſed a ſort of branches to [hoot 
> ſurface of the rocks, which are remarkably 
1nd always damp. Theſe branches are from 
bx inches in length, and nearly as thick; they 
im the ſummits of the rocks to prevent ſlip- 
1in the ſides are ladders to deſcend and aſcend 
enble facility. This aſtoniſhing paſſage leads 
> far more curious than any of the relt. On 
into it, one is almoſt induced to believe him- 
ited in an ancient temple, decorated with all 
of art; yet, notwithſtanding the beauty and 
that catch the eye on every ſide, there is ſome- 
ſolemnity in the faſhions of the place, which 
pbſerved by the moſt ordinary ſpectator. The 
ſome parts is covered with a cryſtalline fub- 
the ſides in many places are incruſted with the 
bught in a mode not unlike the Gothic ſtyle of 
b and the top is almoſt entirely covered with 
pyramids of the like elegantly white and lucid 
At the points of theſe ſtatactical ſtrata are 
I hanging drops of pellucid water; for when 
another ſucceeds; theſe pendent gems con- 
dt a little to the brilliancy of the roof, which, 
place is properly illuminated, appears as if 
I the pureſt cryltal. 
e three extraordinary and beantiful congela- 
dich, without the aid of a ſtrong imagination, 
Wxen for an organ, altar, and croſs. 
echt when Rrictly examined, appears to be a 
vis of art, and is of a conſiderable 11ze; the 
| of 2 umple form, rather long than ſquare; 
I reaches trom the floor to the roof, which 
EY ; 5 , 2 curious figures are 
. cul rom the upper parts of 
© ground, which coagulated into ſtone 
©... = 3 e it SITY thoſe 
JINg Jul ol the earth ; or 
vi te nature of ſpar, which is a 
o, 3 88 ſeems to be the moſt 
dear exactly y 578 ngures in colour and con- 
en from the 1 25 Cicles on the top, which 
ether. parts of the caverns; and 
Cre 18 A greater OOzing of water q 
zer number of JzetriC. gie W 
1 Petrilactions, than in an 
Wined, ie „ , 3 bartment has been ſuffi- 
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© guides lead you for a conſiderable 
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Leinſter and Uliter, the King's and 
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way through winding places, until a glimmering light 
agrecably ſurpriſes, Here the journey of above a 
quarter of a mile through thoſe parts is ended; but 
upon returning into the firſt cavern, the entrance into 
other apartments, leſs curious indeed, but as extenſiic 
as thole we have deſcribed, offers itſelf, The paſſages 
into ſome of theſe are ſo very low, that there is a neceſ- 
ſity of creeping through them; by theſe we proceed 
until the noiſe of a ſubterraneous river is heard; further 
than this none have ventured, 

In the mountains of Wicklow are alſo ſome of thoſe 
deep vallies called glyns, very beautiful and pictureſque, 
together with ſome grand and aſtoniſhing water-falls. 

There are few foreſts in Ireland; the chief lie in 
ueen's-Counties, 
and in thoſe of Wexford and Carlow, Donegall, Far- 
managh, along Lough-Earne, and in the north parts 


of the counties of Tyrone and Down, wherein is ſome 
ood timber; and the oak is eſteemed as good as any. 


of the Engliſh growth, and as fit for ſhip-building. 
Some years ago the proprietors of many of the ſmelt- 


ing-noutes were obliged to relinquifh them for want of 


fucl; but fome new plantations having been lately 
made, and the growth of timber encouraged by the 
patriotic Dublin tociety, it is hoped a ſufficient quan- 
rity will be raifed. 

The vegetable and animal productions of Ireland 
nearly reſemble thoſe of England and Scotland. Some 
of the meadows are covered with excellent graſs; others 
yield plenty of turf and peat, which are very ſervice— 
able for firing. Great quantities of hemp and flax are 
raiſed in the northern parts of the kingdom. Bees 
abound here, and valt quantities of wild honey are 
found in caverns and trunks of trees. Wolves were 
formerly very numerous here, but have long ſince been 
deſtroyed by the wolt-dogs, which are much larger than 
maltiffs, ſhaped like greyhounds, yet very gentle and 
governable. 
theep, hogs, and allo rabbits, are amazingly nume- 
rous: one rabbit warren is affirmed to be torty miles 
in length ; they have geeſe and fowls of all kinds, and 
a ſpecies of excellent hawks. The fiſh on the coaſts 
of Ireland are in greater plenty than on thoſe of Eng- 
land, and ſome of them larger and more excellent in 
their kind. The aflertion that venomous animals will 
not live in Ireland, begins to loſe credit, as numbers 
of toads are found in that kingdom, 

Moſt of the mines of Ireland have been diſcovered 
in this century; ſome contain a mixture of filver and 
lead; thirty pounds of Tead-ore is ſaid to produce a 
pound of ſilver; but the richeſt tfilver mine is at Wiek 
low; two mines, one of copper, and another of lead, 
have been diſcovered at Tipperary. Iron mines are 
diſperſed all over the kingdom; here are alſo quarries 
of free- ſtone, ſome of a grey or at{h-colour, and others 
blue. There are quarrics of fine flate and marble in 
moſt of the counties. There is a peculiar ſpecies of 
coal at Kilkenny, reſembling the canal-coal of Lan. 
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Calter, very hard, of a bright black, burns freely, and | by partiality, or ignorant of proper diſſag 
emits little or no ſmoke; theſe qualities, with the ſe- is well known that Ireland has Pods 
renity of the air and gravelly ſoil in that county, have of unqueſtioned abilities; and at pute n 
given riſe to the well-known proverb, that“ Kil- part of that nation do not yield the Ul = 
kenny contains fire without ſmoke, water without mud, reſpect to the Englith, of whoſe ie 1 
and air without fog.” There are few mineral waters | dreſs and cuſtoms, they are true copyilts ” 
in Ireland; the principal ſpring of this kind is ſituated The old, or mere Iriſh, as they are te 

on the banks ot the Liffy, at the village of Leiſlip, | Proteſtants, are indeed a miſcrahle race 10 
ſeven miles from Dublin: but there is hardly a place | molt unpoliſhed provinces of the kinoq. * 
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: ; 0 8 . l dom art 
4 without a holy well, the virtue of whoſe waters is the | Connaught. Theſe poor people are viene 
35 g - 1 4 ” ö 
i offspring of ſuperſtition, moit ignorant ; but at the fame time appex to 
bY Some authors fix the number of inhabitants in Ire- | molt oppreſſed people in Europe; being in 
il 


land at two millions, others at two millions and a | denied all the benefits common to a civilized 
half; and in ſome debates in parliament about twelve | Subjected even to a (tate of [lavery by ert 
years, ago, it was aflerted that they amounted'to three | lords or leafeholders, their only wealth con 
millions. The following calculation, made in the | cow ; ſometimes, but very rarely, of 2 horſe + 
year 1733, of the people in each province, may per- {| number of poultry, and a ſpot for potators 
haps enable the reader to form forme idea of the popu- | food is coarſe bread, potatoes, eggs, butter, mi 


lation of that kingdom : ſometimes fiſh ; but ſeldom taſte butcher's men 

LT A i wy kind. They reſide in miſerable huts, wermedi 

Proteſtant Families, Popith Familics. | | cabins, built of clay and ſtraw, which ze wh 

. Ia UNE... „ e org 38,459 | divided in the centre by a partition of the ſand 

of | JJJJ%%%/%%/%%000 . obo ow on > . rials... one part the family live and lleepy 

3 Munſter 5 „ cuouſly, having their fires of turf in the middle 

Y ... ̃ CESS: . . 44133 floor, with an opening through the roof for ach 

$1 CS — the other being appropriated for the receptions 

is Total 105,494 Total 281,423 | and ſuch pieces of lumber as are not in ;mmedy 

1 Their children, plump, robuſt, and hearty f 

4 Allowing this calculation to be right, and that each | know the uſe of clothes, and are not aſhamed 

1 family in the country conſiſts of five perſons, thoſe in | upon ſtrangers, or, make their appearance inf 
7 the city of Cork of ſeven, and thoſe in Dublin of ten, | mitive manner, upon the roads. Sunda) 
A the total of the whole will be 2,015,229 perſons: | There is no- doubt that many thouſands, U | mor, 


though it muſt be obſerved that of late years the in this idle and deplorable ſtate, have been lf 


| Fe to en 
balance of numbers has greatly increaſed in favour of | community and to themſelves, who if theyly 


le cuſt; 
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* the Proteſtants. properly educated, and inſtructed in the reatg d proy 
| Y The firſt ſettlers of Ireland are ſuppoſed to have | of Chriſtianity, and inured and encouraged wi Wm 
"2H been emigrants from different parts of the globe, and | and labour, would have become uſetul memo bd gove 
5 at different times, The Iriſh, in general, are a firong | ciety, and alſo added conſiderable ſtrengt v4 | landl, 
5 bodied people, nimble, active, of great ſoftneſs and ment. The Spaniards and French, particua bout me 


pliancy in their limbs, bold, haughty, ready of ap- latter, have not failed to avail themlens lf 
prehenſion, cunning, hoſpitable, credulous, vain, full | comfortable ſituation in which the Jrilh „ 
of reſentment, and violent in all their affections. by alluring them to enter their ſervice; al 

The Papiſts, in conſequence of a blind ſubmiſſion | have been aſliſted by prieſts and Jeſuits, J 
to their prieſts, are ignorant and ſuperſtitious. At | it was to infuſe into the minds of wy 
home they are not remarkable for bravery, probably | diſciples an averſion to the Britiſh go - 
owing to the many legal diſabilities they labour under, | we have now the pleaſing hopes % a Wy: 
which lays a reſtraint both on their mental and bodily | tion among theſe people, in 1 due 
faculties; but when employed in the ſervice of foreign | laws paſſed by the parliament o ws | 
princes, they generally diſtinguiſh themſelves by their | vour of Ireland, and from os lik 
courage and fidelity. O or Mac, which ſignify grand- | Proteſtant working-ſchools me i 
ſon and ſon, uſually precede their ſurnames, eſpecially | kingdom ; which inſtitution WI 4 


. ry, than all the endeai ; 
„ of the better ſort. root of Popery, ce it mult kf 


ours ol K 


. Theſe people are too juſtly accuſed of hard drinking, | monarchs to ſeduce them: trated, al 
* and are not ſuppoſed to have made a perſon welcome | that moſt of the enormities pk of people 
q at their houſe, who is ſuffered to leave it ſober. Some | ries ſuffered by the lower ech ing from l 
= writers have accuſed the Iriſh of want of genius, and | Ireland and England, chiefly hg and thetl 
© others have even gone ſo far as to call them a nation Ja due attention to their 5 religio 


ot blunderers ; but it is plain they were either actuated | norance of the firſt princip 
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1b Ireland are compoſed of 
preſent (> rage © „ rich, 5807 
act clatics ot pepe . h xilt 
| and depreſſed, who inhabit, or rat A oven 
nter d weſtern parts; the deſcendents 
de interior ane N in. Waterford, and 
Engliſh, who inhabit Dublin, Water - N 
lac who gave a new. appcarance tot * 10le 
ing England, b) the introduction - 1 
tee, ſcience, and more liberal and juſt ideas o 
God and primitive Chriſtianity; thirdly, the 
ents of the Scots, who in the reign of James I. 
that kiagdom to avoid perſecution, and were 
«ho introduced the preſent great ſource of Iriſh 
the linen manufactory. f 5 
entry and better ſort of the Iriſh nation in 
Tr little in language, dreſs, manners, and 
ſbeom thoſe of the ſame rank in Great-Britain, 
they imitate. Their hoſpitality is well known, 
this they are ſometimes ſuſpected of more 
on than real friendihip. Their muſic is the 
but their tunes are generally of a very melan- 
Iain; though ſome of the lateſt airs are more 
und, when ſung by an OE wa pic 
> The old Irith is generally ſpoken in the in- 
urts of the "Eg where ſome of the old 
cuſtoms ſtill prevail, particularly their funeral 
Their cuſtom of placing a dead corpſe be- 
Ir doors, laid out upon a table, having a plate 
e body, to excite the charity of paſſengers, is 
| even in the ſkirts of Dublin, though one 
ih to ſee it aboliſhed. Their convivial meet- 
Sunday afternoon, with dancing to the bag- 
| more often quarrelling among themſelves, 
e to every ſtranger ; but, as we obſerved be- 
le cuſtoms are chiefly confined to the more 
d provinces of the kingdom, particularly Con- 
de common people there having the leaſt ſenſe 
government of any in Ireland, except their 
| 1 or leaſeholders, who ſqueeze the 
pout mercy, 
durch of England and its diſcipline form the 
U religion of Ireland; but among the bulk of 
„ in the moſt uncultivated parts, Popery, and 
| the moſt illiberal kind. F 
fils (li]] retain their aan 1 1 
ho ſubſiſt 5 I PS anc g- 
ws e voluntary contributions of 
- der OM the blind ſubmiſſion of the 
ing a Wh raid 3 ben 1 
hes. This happy N OR 
Þ aſcribed to the my = may in a great 
v ever fince the da - of 15 1 1 8 wy 
tor civilizin _ ee. 
Ne institution 96 5 the Iriſh 
ung the Engliſh Proteſt Ped e 
iioned, though of cttant working-ſchools, 
Sh of no older date than 1717, 


uc 3 
> fame king ceſsful, as have many inſtitu- 


weng the 4 introducing induſtry and 
in; and no country in the 


— 2 


world can ſhew greater public- ſpirited exertions than have 
been made by the government of Ireland, ſince that time, 
for theſe laudable inſtitutions; but many of the par- 
liamentary grants of this kind have been unhappily 
trifled with and perverted. There are many ſectaries 
in Ireland; particularly Preſbyterians, Baptiſts, Quakers, 
and Methodiſts, all of whom are either connived at or 
tolerated. 

There are four archbiſhoprics of the eſtabliſhed 
church in Ireland, viz. Armagh, Dublin, Caſhell, and 
Tuam : the biſhoprics are, Clogher, Clonfert, Cloyne, 
Cork, Derry, Down, Dromore, Elphin, Kildare, 
Killaloe, Leighlin, Limerick, Meath, Ollory, Raphoe, 
Waterford, Kilmore, and Killala. 

The Iriſh language is a dialect of the Celtic, and 
fundamentally the fame with the Erſe uſed by the Scots 
Highlanders, and not remarkably different from the 
Welſh. But it is now greatly altered from its original 
ſimplicity by provincial alterations, and the intro— 
duction of foreign words ; and it is probable that in a 
few centuries the Iriſh will be conſidered as a dead 
language. The common people have a diſagreeable 
tone in ſpeaking, which diffuſes itſelf even among the 
better fort who do not underſtand Irith. 

Learning, the ancient Iriſh hittorians tell us, flouriſhed 
in this country when the reſt of Europe was over- 
whelmed with the groſſeſt ignorance. The old natives 
of Ireland alſo diſpute the honour of the poems of 
Oſhan with the Scots Highlands, inſiſting that he was a 
native of Ireland: however this be, it is well known 
that the Irith ſtill repeat many parts of his poems, 
which have been tranſmitted by tradition, from father 
to ſon, for many generations. Wich regard to writers, 
ſince the revival of learning, the Iriſh are nearly equal 
to thoſe of their neighbours. 
boaſt of a Newton, a Milton, or a Shakeſpeare ; but, 
among a variety of other writers of that country, Uther, 
Leland, Swift, Steele, Farquhar, Biſhop Berkley, Par- 
nel, Sterne, and Goldſmith, have done honour to 
literature, 

The only univerſity in Ircland is that of Dublin, 
denominated Trinity-College, which was founded and 
endowed by queen Elizabeth, It conſiſts of two ſquares, 
in the whole of which are thirty-three buildings of eight 
rooms each, Three ſides of one of the ſquares are of 
brick, and the fourth is a very ſuperb library. The 
inſide is beautiful and commodious, and embelliſhed 
with the buſts of ſeveral ancient and modern worthies. 
The new ſquare, three ſides of which have been built 
within about twenty years, by parliamentary bounty, 
and from thence called Parliament-Square, is of hewn 
ſtone ; and the front of it, near the city of Dublin, is 
ornamented with pilaſters, feſtoons, &c. The Provoſt's 
houſe has an elegant little front, entirely of Portland 
ſtone, The chapel, and the old hall, where college 
exerciſes are performed, are mean ſtructures; but the 
new hall, in which the members of the college dine, 


is a fair and large room, 
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The original foundation of this ſeminary conſiſted 
only of a provoſt, three fellows, and three ſcholars : it 
has from time to time been augmented to twenty-two 
ſellowes, ſeventy ſcholars, and thirty ſizers. The whole 
munber of ſtudents is at preſent about 400, who are of 
three clailes, fellow-commoners, penttoners, and ſizets 
or writers. Of the fellows, ſeven are called ſeniors, 
and the annual income of theſe is about ol. The 
provoſtſhip is ſuppoſed to be worth goool. a year. 
Trinity- College has a power of conferring degrees of 
bachelors, malters, and doctors in all the arts and 
faculties. The vilitors are, the chancellor or vice- 
chancellor, and the archbiſhop of Dublin, In the 
muſeum of this univerfity is a ſet of figures in wax, 
repreſenting females in every ſtate of pregnancy: they 
are done upon real ſxeletons, and are the labours of 
almoſt a whole life of a French artiſt. 

Ireland has ſeveral free-ſchools for the inſtruction of 
youth, which are endowed both by publig and private 
munificence. Many of thele inſtitutions were founded 
by James I. and queen Elizabeth; one by the brit duke 
of Ormond, and another by Eraſmus Smith, Eſq; in 
the year 1749, the free-ſchools in Ireland amounted 
to 168, in which goo6-children were educated. But 
the molt extenſive and uſeful chari of this kind in 
Ireland, and perhaps in the univerſe, is the incorpo— 
rated ſociety for promoting Englith Proteſtant working- 
ſchools already mentioned. James I. made great efforts 
for this purpole ; but this beneficial undertaking was 
not incorporated by charter till 1733, by George IT. 
and the parliament of Ireland appropriates near goool. 
a year to the uſe of it, and the late king contgibuted 
1000l. immediately, and 1000]. per annum towards its 
ſupport. There is alſo a charitable inſtitution in Dublin, 
termed a charter nurſery, where the infants of the 
poor are reccived, fed, clothed, inſtructed, and taken 
very great care of, by proper perfons appointed, till 
they are old enough to be {ent to ſome ot the above- 
mentioned ſchools : and there are other nurſeries of the 
ſame kind in different parts of the kingdom. 

The natural and artificial curiolites of Ireland are 
not ſo numerous as they are remarkable. The Irith 
coſ-hawks and gol-fAlcons are celebrated for their ſhape 
and beauty: beſides the ſhape and faſhion of their 
body, they ſtand fo erect, and delight the eyes with 
ſack an elegant form, that they give as it were a 
grandeur to the diverſion of hawking. The Irith 
wolk-Gogs, before mentioned, have been accounted 
prelents worthy the acceptance of monarchs. The 
caves, glyns, and cataracts, already noticed, certainly 
deſerve to be mentioned among the natural curioſities 


of this kingdom. But that which merits our greateſt 


attention is the Giant's Cauſeway in the county of 


Antrim, about eight miles from Coleraine, which Dr. 
Pococke, a celebrated travelier and antiquary, has thus 
deſcribed : I meaſured,” ſays this learned: writer, 
« the molt weſterly point at high water, to the diſtance 


of 360 feet from the cliff; but was told, that at low. 
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\ themſelves being ſtill more ſurpriſing. From 


banks of the river Littey, abo 


water, it extended ſixty feet further 
till it was loſt in the ſea. Upon me 
point, I found it 340 feet from the 109 8h 
much more ot. it as of the other, 5e 
eaſt, and is, like that, loſt in the e 
way is compoſed of pillars all of the 0 
three ſides to eight. The eaſtern ink? ks 
the rock, terminates in erpendi ** f 
„ u a perpendiculat e 
by the upright ſides of the pillars, ſome of | 
thirty-three feet and four inches high "pl 
conſiſts of feveral © joints or ſtones, hg 1 
another, from ſix inches to about one fl 
nels; and, what is very ſurpriſing, rank 
joints are ſo convex, that their prominences as 
quarters ol ſpheres, round each of which is 
which holds them together with the ereatelt | 
every ſtone being concaye on the other {i: 2nd 
in the exacteit manner the convexity of the up 
of that beneath it. The pillars are from ll 
teet in diameter, and generally conſiſ of ak 
joints, molt of which ſeparate very eaſily, 
may walk along upon the tops of the pills 
to the edge of the water. But this is nf 


ſingular part of this extraordinary curiolggh 


tom, which is of black ſtone, to the height 
ſixty feet, they are divided at equal diltancal 
of a reddiſh ſtone, that reſemble a cement; 
inches in thickneſs ; upon this there is ano 
of the ſame black ſtone, with a ſtratum i 
thick of the red. Over this is another ſtraug 
thick, divided in the ſame manner; then al 
the red ſtone, twenty feet deep, and above ti 
tum of upright pillars ; above theſe pillars is 
ſtratum of black ſtone, twenty feet high; a 
this again, another ſtratum of upright pilat 
ſome places to the tops of the clitts, in ot 
high, and in others again above them; Wer 
called the chimneys. The face of theſe cli 
about three Engliſh miles.“ 2 
The greateſt artificial curioſities in [reland 
tall, ſlender, round towers, called Pharos, 
lime and tone, and diſperſed through a 
the kingdom. They are ſuppoſed to hate 
by the Danes or Norwegians, 35 watch 
beacons. 


Dublin, the capital of Ireland, is {icuatd 


ut ſeven mil 


ſea, and at the bottom of a large 109 
name. The whole extent of tits * 
third of London, including Wenne 
wark ; and one fourth at leaſt of | 4 i 
built within theſe forty years; more | 700 
having been erected in that 2 
Thoſe parts of the town that hay "ire 
time ate ſubſtantially built, and in 

well laid out, eſpecially 0 Ft 
where the moſt conſiderable addition 
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3 
adorned with many ſpacious and 
lariy Sackville-otreet, In the 
which, with ſome alter- 
14 have been one of the 
in Europe. The moſt elegant, and 
Md piece Of architecture in Dublin, is the 
| 1 The view of Dublin from the top 
hoſpital. p HEN 7 
or their towers, is the mot beautt Wy of an) 
u in the king's dominions, in A limilar point 
dom the neatneſs of the blue flating with 
the houſes are univerſally covered. The bay 
the city to the ext, with the adjacent country, 
atly to the beauty of the proſpect. 
ver Liffey, which runs through almoſt the 
f the city, from welt to caſt, and contributes 
\ its health, is but ſmall, not being more than 
as wide as the Thames at London, conle- 
cannot be ſuppoſed capable of bringing up to 
n ſhips of above one hundred and fifty, or two 
| tons burden. 
of which that called Eſſex-Bridge is well 
da new Street is opened from the foot of this 
to the callle, where the lord-lieutenant reſides, 
b greatly to the beauty and utility of the city. 
ous and elegant Exchange has been lately 
it is a handſome ſtructure of white ſtone, 
mbellihed with ſemi-columns of the Corin- 
der, a cupola, and other ornaments. There 
large and elegant theatres here, which are 
well filled, and ſerve as a kind of nurſery to 
London, Here are ſummer entertainments 
mitation of thoſe in London. Adjoining to 
p-in-noſpital, and belonging to it, is a large 
ece of ground encloſed, and three ſides out of 
V prettily laid out in walks, plantations of 
pres, Kc. the fourth being taken up with one 
bits of the hoſpital, The ground on the ſide 
the hoſpital, being much higher than the reſt, 
into a une hanging bank, with a flope of 
ty tect, on the top of which is laid out a 
ace. walk, Commanding a fine view of the 
On the upper ſide of this terrace, and nearly 
d by the groves and ſhrubberies, is built a 
Wii is m. 8 bis garden, the molt agreeab.e 
. Nun frequented in fine ſummer 
e gentecleſt company of the city; and 
4 3 calculated tor a muſical enter- 
rs Sardens of Vauxhall, near London, yet 
1 in it where the mulic has a very 
| and ſpacious {qua 
lot St, 8 
and 


city is now 
ſtreets, particu 
aſt part of the town, 

Id improvements, wou 


erhaps, 


1 is erected in the neigh- 
5 „Green ; the houſes are lofty, 
3 Fry 00 one as high as the firſt 
by thine of 3 an air of magnificence 
Fie bs D in Great-Britain, except 
1 nt-houſe is a very elegant 
vas finiſhed un 1739, at the cxpence of 

it of this luperb pile is of the 
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Ionic order, and highly eſteemed for its elegance: the 
portico, 1n particular, is perhaps, without a parallel. 


Nor are the internal parts deſtitute of beauties ; and 
the manner in which the building is lighted, has been 
much admired. One of the greateſt and molt laudable 
undertakings this age can boait of, is the erecting a 
{tone wall about the breadih of a moderate ſtreet in 
thickneſs, of a proportional height, and three miles in 
length, in order to form a pier for iheltering vellels in 
ſtormy weather. 

The linen-hall is a fine building, erected at the pub- 
lic expence, and opened in the year 1728, for the re- 
ception of ſuch linen cloths as are brought to Dublin 
tor ſale. It is entirely under the direction of the 
truſtces for the encouragement of ihe linen manufafture 
of Ireland. Ey this national inſtitution all frauds are 
prevented in this capital branch of trade, which fins 
employment ior many thouſands of the induſtrious poor, 
and is the ſource of ſuch valt riches to the Kingdom. 

The barracks are pleaſantly fituated on an eminence 
near the river. They confit of tour large courts, in 
which four battalions of foot, and one regiment of 
horſe, are generally quartered. They are thought to 
form the largeſt and molt comple pile of building of 
that kind in Europe, being capable of containing gogo 
foot, and 1000 horſe. The caitle and city guards are 
relieved from hence daily. 

The greateſt detect of this large and populous city is, 
the almoſt total want of good inns for the accommo— 
dation of ſtrangers and travellers. I here are not above 
two or three that are barely tolerable. This may in 
ſome meaſure be accounted for by the long and ſome— 
times dangerous paſſage from Cheſter and Holyhe. d 
to Ireland, which prevents the gentry of England, with 
their families, from viſiting that ifland; but as it is 
now propoſed to make turupike-roads to Port-Patrick 
in Scotland, from whence the patlage is thort and ſafe, 
the roads of Ireland may by this means become more 
frequented, and good inns opened, eſpecially when 
the rural beauties of that kingdom, which are won— 
derfully adapted to delight the imagination of the 
curious traveller, are more generally known. Dublin 
is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who has a handſome cathe- 
dral, and a chapter conlſiſting of a dean, chanter, chan= 
cellor, treaſurer, two archdeacons, and twenty-two 
prebendaries. Among other eitabiithments for the good 
of this country, is the Dublin fociety, which hath been 
of conſiderable benefit to the kingdom, by diſtributipg 
premiums to a very conliderable amount yearly, for 
encouraging and promoting hutbandry, and other uſe- 
tul arts and manutactures. 

The chief magiſtrate, or mayor of Dublin, as in 
London, bears the title of Lord during his mayorality, 
Every year the lord-mayor and twenty-four com- 
panics perambulate the city and its liberties. The pro- 
viſions of this city are generally good, and at a reaſon- 
able price, liquors eſpecially: the beſt ſpirits, may be 
purchaſed at halt the price they fell for in London. 
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Their wine is chiefly claret, the common price of 
which is two ſhillings the bottle; and the beſt the town 


affords may be had for two ſhillings and ſixpence. 
The rates of hackney coaches and chairs are fixed 
here, as in London, for the different diſtances, or ſet— 
downs, as they are called. But here are two ſorts of 
carriages peculiar to the place. The one is called a 
noddy, which is nothing more than an old caſt-off one- 


horſe chaiſe, or chair, with a kind of ſtool fixed on 


the ſhafts, juſt before the ſeat, on which the driver ſits, 
over the rump of the horſe, and drives you from one 
part of the town to another, at ſtated rates. Though 
this is neither a very ſafe nor eaſy vehicle, yet it is 
convenient for ſingle perſons, the fare being not much 
more than half that of a coach; and they will go to 
any part of the kingdom on reaſonable terms. The 
other is called a chaiſe-marine, and is little more than 
a common car with one horſe. They are uſed through- 
out the kingdom, for the conveyance of people on parties 
of pleaſure, by the genteel as well as the common, and 
for the carriage of goods and merchandize of ever 
kind, hay, corn, ſtraw, dung, turf, &. When uſed 
for parties of pleaſure, a mat is laid on the level part 
for the commonalty, and a bed for the genteeter ſort. 
Beſides the lying- in hoſpital already mentioned, here 
is another for lunatics, erected and endowed by the late 
celebrated Dr. Swift, a royal hoſpital for invalids, like 
that at Chelſea, belides others for patients of every 
kind. Dublin has eighteen pariſh churches, eight 
chapels, three tor French, and one for Dutch Proteſtants, 
even Preſbyterian meeting-hovſes, one for Methodiſts, 
two for Quakers, and ſixteen Roman Catholic chapels. 
Some of the churches have been Jately rebuilt, and 
others are now rebuilding in a more elegant man- 
ner. In a word, the fpirit of elegance and improve- 
ment has extended itſelf over this whole kingdom, as 
well as over England and Scotland, fo that the works 
of ornament as well as public utility in Ireland, almoſt 
keep pace with thoſe erecting, great as they are, over 
the different parts of Great- Britain. The number of 
inhabitants in this city are now computed at about 
300,000. 
Cork tands 129 miles ſouth-weſt of Dublin, contains 
above 6,500 houſcs, and, next to the capital, is the 
largelt, moit opulent and populous in the kingdom ; 
it is encompailed by walls, and likewiſe by the channel 
of tae river Lee, over which it has bridges on all ſides. 
This city is an epiſcopal fee, and a place of great trade, 
ſituated fifteen miles up the river. The large veſſels 
generally ride at a place called Pallage ; but the ſmalier 
come up to the key. Its haven is deep, and well 
ſheltered from all winds. The city, together with its 


| liberties, makes a county, aud is governed by a mayor, 


aldermen, and ſheriſts. It has the moſt trade of any 
town in the kingdom, particularly in beef, pork, butter, 
and tallow, of which great quantities are exported to 
France, Holland, Flanders, and the American provinces; 


and many ſhips bound to the Welt-Indies, put in here 


— 


above thirty miles up into the country from le 


to victual. It formerly had fey. 
now many handſo : al abbey 
Y me public ftruQur., J 
cathedral, cuſtom-houſe, and two "*, Pattie 
north, and the other on the ſouth 15 One 
Cork, the channel of the river i 0 dne mil 
an iſland on which are ſevera] > wn. uy 
as large as Briſtol, but Infinitely 1 f ook 
navigation. The churches here are 1 F 
moſt ſuperb of any in the Kingdom, The The 
a very large and magnificent theatre, in wy 
performances are exhibited by a company . 
during the furmer vacation at the capital boy 
in general are well built, but many of the fie 
narrow. 

Waterford is ſituated on the river $ 
originally built by certain pirates of Noryy, 
of the houſes are built with timber, and make 
indifferent appearance; but the cathedral ls eſt 
very noble ſtructure. The city carries on ax 
liderable trade, particularly with Englagd, adf 
burden come up cloſe to the key, which ber 
adapted to the purpoſe of loading and unloading 
Waterford-Haven extends near eight miles ad 
from north to ſouth, almoſt in a ſtralght line, the 
all the way very deep and clear, and but iel 
bered with rocks or ſand. The city and ing 
make a diſtinct county. There is a citadel onf 
ide, and on the eaſt a block-houſe and ftore-ha 

Limerick 1s a handſome, populous, can 
ſtrong place, ſituated on both ſides the du 
contains 5,297 houſes. It is a county town, 

Kinſale is a neat, populous, and ſtrong t 
at the mouth of the river Bann, or Bandog 
only inferior to Cork in point of trade, Ih 
quantities of proviſions are ſhipped off fromi 
Flanders, Holland, France, and the Wen 
The port is barred, but ſhips of any burden 
the harbour at high-water. There is a light 
a point of land called the Old Head of Al 
direct ſhips in the night to the mouth of them 

Galway is ſeated near a noble bay, wich 


ocean, has many harbours and roads on erh 
is theltered by ſeveral iſles at its mouth, hetweel 
are broad and deep channels called ſounds 
very neat, {trong, and flouriſhing Clty, and A 
tageouſly ſituated for trade with Franck, 5 
Weſt-Indies. The buildings, both public 
are molt of them of ilone, and very "" 
city is walled, and was once the ſee ol 3 N 
now within the archbiſhopric of Tuan. 100 
2 conſiderable herring fithetr), and 15 4 N 
any foreigd Wy 
place upon the coaſt that has any TY 
harbour is about two miles from the cit), 


goods are brought in lighters. mw 
'The other towns, though eſp cole 

deſcribed: Carrickfergus (or. 9 5 

deemed the capital of the province 
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Downpatrick has a 
Belfaſt is a large ſca- 
ne town at the mouth of the Lagen- 
15 falls into Carrickfergus-Bay. Derry 


Jonderry) ſtands in Lough-Foyl, and is a 


Ae city having linen manufactures, with ſome 
' 


d ſhipping. ad 
1 part of Ireland is ſituated ſo near 


Ind, that they are in ſight Or each others coaſts. 
all (otherwiſe called Tyrconnel) the county 
F he ſame name, is a place of ſome trade; as 
de Ennifkilling. The laſt mentioned places, 
by more leſs conſiderable Ones, are chiefly and 
Iuſtriouſly employed in the manufacturing of 
| linen thread, to the great benefit of the whole 


e. but little commerce. 
linen manufacture. 
| 


places already mentioned are the principal for- 
b in the kingdom; but beſides theſe there are 
„Fort, Duncannon, Roſs- Caltle, Charlemont, 
ough, and Athlone. 
ommerce and manufactures of Ireland nearly 
thoſe of England. The Iriſh chiefly export 
ths, cambricks, lawns, hemp, flax, coarle rugs, 
e ſtuffs, ratteens, yarn, wool, beef, pork, raw 
hed hides, calf ſkins dried, butter, cheeſe, 
andles, ox and cow horns, horſe hair, ox hair, 
Wd, copper ore, dried fiſh, ſalmon, herrings, 
b, goat ſkins, and rabbit ſkins; but the furs 
pre not ſo fine as thoſe of England. 
probable that the exports of Ireland will be 
creaſed by the late laws paſſed in favour of 
of that kingdom, The principal manufac- 
Urcland, and indeed the chief branch of its 
e conliits of linen cloths, lawns, and cam- 
d which great encouragement is given by the 
gilature. The manufacture of ſtuffs in Ire- 
ceedingly beautiful, but the importation of 
England is prohibited. 
Abi Society for the encouragement of ma- 
and commerce was incorporated in 1730. 
We ipeak more particularly of the conſtitution 
pment of Ireland, it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
otland and England are now one and the 
dom, and yet differ in their municipal laws; 
0 and Ireland are diſlinct kingdoms, and yet 
agree in their laws, 
e conqueſt of Ireland by king Henry II. the 
_ were received and {worn to by the 
% 3 at Be council of Liſſmore; and 
ependent Sn a BL as wo 
It it ſhould conf ught ne. 
8 the ſine; am to, and be governed by, 
But thi 1 2 proper to pre- 
d ready to be diſ „ 2 3 oat 
, for. 45255 by the Iriſh nation, it 
1 ſtood: 8 f TEN ago, to declare how 
ed, e that . 1eretore, by ſtatute 6 Geo. I. 
the kingdom of Ireland ought to 


| 


entirely in the king's power. 


be ſubordinate to, and dependent upon, the imperial 
crown of Great-Britain, as being inſeparably united 
thereto; and that the king's majeſty, with the conſent 


of the lords and commons of Great-Britain, hath power. 


to make laws to bind the people of Ireland.” 

This determination of the Britiſh parliament was, 
however, far from being cordially received by the Iriſh 
nation in general, many of whom diſputed, more than 
ever, the dependency of Ireland upon ihe parliament of 
Great-Britain. After many ſtruggles, perceiving their 
own ſtrength by means of their volunteer aſſociations, 
and encouraged and favoured by the ſeveral parties con- 
tending for the adminiltration in England, the Iriſh, in 
the year 1782, obtained a formal repeal of the above 


galling ſtatute ; which was conſidered as a renunciation, 


on the part of Great-Britain, of every claim of legiſlation 
over Ireland. Since this memorable period, the Iriſh 
government, with reſpect to diſtributive juſtice, has 
continued nearly the fame with that of England. 


Since the ſubjection of this iſland to England, it has 


received viceroys under various appellations ; but the 


chief governor is at preſent generally ſtyled the lord- 


lieutenant. The appointment of this great officer is 
His juriſdictions and au- 
thority are ample, and, in ſome degree, even royal; 
but, at the ſame time, they are modified by the terms 
of his commiſſion; being in ſome reſtrained, and in 
others enlarged, according to the monarch's pleaſure, or 
the exigencies of the times. The lord-licutenant is 
uſually appointed for three years, but is often continued 
much longer. 

When any nobleman enters upon this great offce, his 
letters patent are publicly read in the council- chamber; 
and, having taken the uſual oath before the tord-chan- 
cellor, the ſword, which is to be carried before him, is 
delivered into his hands, and he is ſeated in the chair of 
ſtate, attended by the lord- chancellor, the members of 
the privy-council, the peers and nobles, the king at 
arms, a ſerjeant at arms, and other officers of ſtate. He 
has a council compoled of the great officers of the 
crown, viz. the chancellor, treaſurer, and tuch of the 
archbiſhops, carls, biſhops, barons, judges, and gen- 
tlemen, as his majeſty is pleaſed to nominate. 
a lord-lieutenant dies, or his place becomes vacant by 
ſurrender, or departure out of the realm without leave, 
by virtue of a ſtatute made in the reign of Henry VIII. 


the chancellor iflues writs to the king's counſellors in 


certain ſhires, to appear and make an election of another 
to ſerve until the King ſends a {uccellor, and he is ſworn 
accordingly. 


The parliament in Ireland, like that of England, is 
- the ſupreme court, convened b 


the king's writ, and- 
prorogued or diſſolved at his pleaſure. Till very lately 
they were continued for the king's life ; but, ſince the 
acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, Iriſh parliaments have 
been rendered octennial. It conſiſts, as in England, 
of a houſe of lords and commons, among the former of: 


which are many Engliſh peers, and commons of Great- 


Britain ;. 
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Britain; ſome few are Papiſts, who, being properly 
qualified, are allowed to fit in this aſſembly; the num- 
ber of commoners amount to about goo. The laws 
made by the parliament of Ireland are fent to England 
for the royal approbation, when, if approved of by the 
king and council, they paſs the great tcal of England, 
and are returned. Thus this parliament has power to 
make laws which are binding to the kingdom, raiſe taxes 


for the ſupport of government, and for the maintenance 


of an army of 16,000 men, who are placed in conve- 
nient barracks in different parts of the kingdom. The 
repreſentation of the people in the ſenate of Ireland is, 
in many inſtances, like that of England, partial and in- 
adequate. If parliaments were more limited in their 
duration, it would be better for the public, and greatly 
promote national proſperity. 

In Ireland, as in England, there are four terms held 
annually for the deciſion of cauſes; and four courts of 
Juſtice, viz. chancery, king's-bench, common-pleas, and 
exchequer. In the firſt of theſe a ſingle perſon preſides 
under the name of the king's high chancellor, and 
keeper of the great ſeal. In the king's-bench and com- 
mon-pleas are three judges each ; and in the exchequer, 
the treaſurer, the chancellor, and three barons. All 
theſe courts have their ſubordinate officers. 


Here are alſo ſeveral inferior courts; ſuch as, the 


exchequer chamber, where errors at law in the other 
courts are corrected ; alſo judges of aflize and gaol de- 
livery for the trial of priſoners; a conrt of admiralty ; 
courts of prerogative, aud a conſiſtory court; beiides go- 
vernors and juſtices of the peace, appointed by his ma- 
Jeity, in the ſeveral counties: the high ſheriffs are now 
nominated by the lord-licutcnant. 

The revenues of Ireland are computed to exceed half 
a million ſterling, near 70,000l. of which is granted in 
penſions. The revenues are of two forts, public and 
private. The public revenues of that kingdom arife 
from hereditary and temporary duties, of which the king 
is the truſtee, for applying it to particular uſes : but the 
private revenue 1s the unlimited property of the crown, 
and ariſes from the ancient demeſne lands; from for- 
teitures for treaſon and felony; prifage of wines; light- 
houſe duties; and a ſmall part of the caſual revenue, 
not granted by parliament. Beſides theſe, large ſums 
are annually raiſed by the legiſlature for the noble pur- 
poles of improving their country. To their patriotic 
{pirit the prodigious works carricd on in that kingdom 
owe their origin. They have already conſtructed ſeve- 
ral noble canals for the benefit of inland navigation; 
built bridges, churches, and other public ſtructures ; 
made roads; given premiums for improvements in hul- 
bandry, and other uſeful arts; and largely aſliſted the 
uſeful deſign of Proteſtant working-ſchools. At the ſame 
time it muſt be obſerved, that the money neceſſary for 
theſe, and many other noble purpoſes, is raiſed in ſo 
ealy a method, that the people are hardly ſenſible of the 
impoſt; no taxcs are laid on their land, and few on any 


of the branches of their trade; their foreign commerce 


— — — — ͤ A 
is not clogged with innumerable 


moſt uncultivated parts contain numbers d i 


Nah. 


mes ern gut 
laries of lile burdened with heay 18 ng 


of this, labour is cheap, and WS 
ſent to market at a moderate OA * 
fear of being underſold by forelgnen, | 
fupply the orders of their correſpondent 
like this, manuſaRures mui flouriſh po 2 
ſure to every ingenuous mind ta know, U 
Ireland are not excelled by any manufad "ek 
A deſcription of the ancient Coins G1 
be a needleſs undertaking, as they are „ 
ufed ; the money of England is at this in 3 
of that nation, with this difference ah 
ſhillings paſſes there for thirteen-pence, . 
the ſame proportion. ; Other 
The land-forces now maintained in Ire 
of 15,000 men, who have been often of Ian 
to England ; and their military force has * 
increated by the many volunteer affociaed & 
which have been lately formed in that kingda 


that have very little ſenſe either of divine g 
laws, conſequently regular forces are abſolul 
ſary for keeping them in order; witneſs the 
rections of the White-Boys, and other bauch 
were inſtigated by their prieſts: though it nul 
feſſed that many of the common people of [vl 
laboured under ſuch oppreſſions as afforded t 
grounds for difcontent. 


The hiſtory of this kingdom, like that of n 
nations, is involved in fable and obſcurity: ith 
carried to a very remote antiquity, and mayit 
be diſtinguiſhed into the legendary and authenti 
of their writers have preſented us with a f 
wiſe and learned kings, commencing a lew il 
the deluge : others have given an uninterrupt 
ſion of 197 kings of Ireland, to the year uf 
even the more moderate Iriih 4 qe a 
hiſtory up to about 500 years befor the En 
But, as our limits will not permit 15 e 
dark and conteſted parts of their hiltory, vel 
obſerve, that it was about the middle ol the 
tury that St. Patrick introduced the KON 
ters, and planted Chriſtianity 1n Ireland, TM 
very friendly to -religion, and afforded the k 
once a ſafe retreat, and ſufficient leiſure to pul 
ſtudies. The invaſion of the Danes and \ 
about the ſeventh century, deſtroyed the pat 
aſylum ; and it is highly probable, that ny 
of the Iriſh coaſts were afterwards peoples 
mans and Danes, commonly called Kalterin 
built the cities of Dublin, Limerick, Wan 
ford, and Cork, and reduced as much df 6 
country as was convenient for their mw 
the reſt of the kingdom offered ay * 
contending for, the native Iriſh e 
verns, and a few wretched houſes ma 
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ere indeed 
ers were indee . 4 + E . 
ber manners too barbarous to civilize it, 
U 


| rcetes too preſſing to be gratified with {0 
-quiſition. | 
eres, probable that theſe foreigners formed 
with the natives, and reſembled them in their 
| The fertility of the ſoil, the temperature of 
the convenience of its harbours, which to other 
re the ſource of riches, were to the Iriſh mat- 
bioach, The faireſt bleſſings of nature lay un- 
by ignorance, nouriſhed by pride. | 7 
| vigour was impaired by inactivity, and t ey 
ke been equally void of the virtues as well as 
> of mankind. 
time of Henry II. of England there were five 
Ireland, This prince, provoked at their pira- 
| the aſliſtance they gave his enemies, deter- 
b ſubdue them. Accordingly, he applied to 
V. who then filled St. Peter's chair, and ob- 
ample bull for the conqueſt of Ireland. Soon 
pope's conſent was obtained, a fair pretence 
r carrying this defign into execution. Der- 
Murrough, king of Leinſter, one of the moſt 
g tyrants Ireland ever knew, invaded the terri- 
all his neighbours, and carried of the wife of 
king of Meath, Fired Fwith this indignity, 
ed prince formed an alliance with Roderic, king 
proht, and Dermot was driven out of Ireland. 
Jirelled, he paſſed over to England, in order to 
Ihe protection of Henry IT. This event hap- 
the year 1167, while the Engliſh monarch was 
andy, and prevented from aſſiſting Dermot in 
He, however, recommended the cauſe of the 
ce to ſeveral of his barons, particularly to 
w, carl of Pembroke, Robert Fitz-Stephen, 
fs Fitz. Gerald. Strongbow was a nobleman 
nded ambition and large poſſeſfons in Wales, 
tenants were numerous, and the fituation of 
very convenient for paſſing over to Ireland. 
x therefore readily undertook to aſſiſt Dermot in 
ay of his country, on Condition that the latter 
Ve him his daughter in marriage, and leave 
1 ye dominions. It was alfo agreed that 
3 1 Fitz-Stephens and Fitz- 
1 xtord, with the two hundreds 
=P Jy veing liniſhed, the adventurers 
. . Re Head of A {mall body 01 forces, 
"ea tne city of Wexford; and the city of 
| 1 
ee eG. 3 capitulation, by 
WK Haſculf, the D. * thou d continue in the 
prince to WRhom it be- 


fer warde CO 
lerwards {urrendere 


ICcelies, which 
be Iriſh. Pub! 


ought to have united, ſerved 
ic tpirit, the only cement of 
to them unknown; dillenſions, 


. 


infpired by revenge, envy, and avarice, pr-railed among 
the chiefs, and Treland fell a prey to the Engliith ; after 
a much leſs glorious ſtruggle indeed, but by the lame 
vices and miſtakes Which had before reduced Britain to 
a Roman province. Strongbow took the city of Wa- 
terford, drove the Danifh prince from Dublin, and com- 
pleted his marriage with Eva, the daughter of Dermot. 

Henry, alarmed at theſe unexpected cenqueſts in 
Ireland, and the death of Dermot, which happencd 
ſoon after, rcfolved to viſit that iſland in perſon. Ac- 
cordingly he embarked his forces at Pembroke in Wales, 
on board 400 tranſports, in the autumn of the year 
1171, and the next day landed in Ireland, about five 
miles from Waterford. All the Irith princes, except 


the king of Ullter, immediately repaired to Henry, and 


ſubmitted to his government. Thus the king of Eng- 
land became maſter of Ireland, without ihedding a drop 
of human blood, and in much leſs time than was fut- 
ficient to travel over it. Henry kept a magnificent 
court, and held a parliament at Dublin, where he par- 


celled out the eltates of Ireland among his followers, . 


ſettled a civil adminiſtration nearly reſembling that of 
England, planted a colony from Briſtol in that capital, 
and returned to England. 

A few years after, Henry gave the title of lord of Tre- 
land to his ſon John, who perſonally viſited that itland 
in 1185, attended by a company of Norman knights. 
But John and his giddy courtiers made a very ill uſe of 
their powers, and, by their imprudent behaviour, in— 
curred the hatred of the people. Richard I. was too 


| much taken up with the cruſades to pay any great regard 


to the affairs of Ireland. King john, however, after his 
acceſſion to the crown, endeavoured to make amends for 
his former behaviour to the Irith. He enlarged his father's 
plan, and Jaboured to eſtabliſh a ſcheme of policy in 
that kingdom, upon the ſame footing as in England. 
For this purpoſe, he ordered ſterling money to be {truck 
at Dublin, according to the Englith ſtandard >» he 
iſſued a proclamation to render that money current in 
both kingdoms : he divided the ifland into counties; 
appointed ſheriffs; ordered a fair copy of the Engliſh 
laws to be engroſſed, and depoſited in the exchequer at 
Dublin: he commanded the obſervance of the Engliſh 
laws and cuſtoms; erected courts of law on the fame 
plan, and confined their proceedings to the ſame rules 
as thoſe in England, But, notwithitanding theſe noble 
attempts to civilize the Iriſh, they were far from being 
ſufficient to anſwer the intended purpoſe : the original 
inhabitants in many parts of the ifland were ſtill go- 
verned by their own laws, and refufed to conform to 
the cuſtoms of the Englith, or proht by their improve- 
ments. Their prejudices were greatly increaſed during 
the unſettled reign of Henry III. which gave them a 
very mean opinion of the Engliſh government; but we 
nave no account of their diſturbing the peace of their 
country during the life of his fon Edward I. 

During the reign of Robert Bruce in Scotland, the 
Iriih ſeemed willing to transfer their allegiance from 
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The Engliſh to the Scottiſh crown, and Bruce ſent his 


brother Edward, at the head of a conſiderable army, to 
aſſiſt them againit the Engliſh. Edward defeated the 
enemy in ſeveral engagements, was actually crowned 
king at Dundalk, but miſcarried in his attempt upon 
Dublin, and was afterwards defeated and (lain in battle 
by Birmingham, the Engliſh governor. After this de— 
ciſive action, the Iriſh ſubmitted, and Edward II. in 
order to gain their confidence, governed them with great 
moderation, and paſſed ſeveral excellent acts for the be— 
na fit of their country. 

Several of the ſucceeding kings of England purſued 
the lame conduct with ſücceſs; and many attempts 
were made to reduce the inhabitants to an entire confor- 
mity with the laws of England, but without ſucceſs. 
Henry VIII. perſuaded that the title of king would have 
a more powerful effect on the Irith than that of lord, 
palled an act of parliament, by virtue of which Ireland 
was erected into a kingdom. He was not deceived : 
the Iriih, who had fo long refuſed to acknowledge the 
authority to a lord, very readily paid a perfect ſubmiſ- 
ton toa king. Even O'Neil, who pretended to be the 
ſucceſſor to the laſt paramount king of Ireland, ſwore 
allegiance to Henry, who created him carl of Tyrone. 


The dominion of the Engliſh over Ireland was how-- 


ever ſtill little more than nominal. The Irith princes 
and nobles, divided among themſelves, readily paid the 
exterior marks of obedience to a power they were not 
able to reſiſt; but, as no durable force was ever kept 
on foot to retain them to their duty, they often relapſed 
into their former ſlate of independence. Too weak to 
introduce order and obedience among the rude inhabi- 
tants, the Engltth power was only ſufficient to check 
the growth of any enterpriſing genius among the na- 
tives: and, though it could beſtow no true form of civil 
government, it was able to prevent the riſe of any ſuch 
form, from the internal combination or policy of the 
Irith. 

Moſt of the Engliſh inftitutions alſo by which that 
Wand was governed, were to the laſt degree abſurd, and 
ſuch as no ſtate before had ever thought of, for preſerv- 
ing dominion over its conquered provinces. The minds 
of the Engliſh, always engaged on the romantic ſcheme 
of ſubduing France, neglected all other enterpriſes, 
to which their ſituation fo ſtrongly invited them, and 
which would in time have acquired them an acceſſion 
of riches, grandeur, and ſecurity. 

The Iriſh ſeemed to have been very quiet during the 
reign of queen Mary; but they proved thorns iu the 
ſide of queen Elizabeth. The perpetual diſputes ſhe 
had with the Roman Catholics, both at home and 
abroad, gave her great uncaſineſs ; and the pope and 
the houſe of Auſtria always found new refources againſt 
her in Ireland. The Spaniards poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Kinfale; and the rebellions of Tyrone, who bafiled and 
defeated her favourite general, the ear] of Eſſex, are 
well known. But what Effex did not, perhaps could 
not perform, was attempted with ſucceſs by lord 
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prodigtous attainders, though apparentiy ju 


Mountjoy, the firſt Engliſhman wh, 
to the practices of the Spaniards j . 
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the combined forces of the Spaniach J 
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barbarous inhabitants, to reconcile them ty 59 
induſtry, and to render their ſubjection dur . 
uſeful to the crown of England. James I 3 
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5 and the Spaniards, that the earls of Ty n as 
yrconnel, and their party, planned a new of 
and attempted to ſeize the caſtle of Dublin; | for a 
plot being difcovered, their chiefs fled beyond! With ri 
They were not idle abroad; for in 1608 they oft 
Sir Calim O'Dagharty to a freſh rebellion und of 
miſing him ſpeedy ſupplies of men and maj | were 
Spain. Sir Calim was ſlain in the diſpute, a ppliecc 
herents were taken and executed. The att this | 
the Triſh rebels, which paſſed in the reigns ff pad al 
and James, veſted in the crown 511,40; am uced 
counties of Donnegal, Tyrone, Coleraine, fe ubſc& 
Cavan, and Armagh; and enabled the king bis 2 
that Proteſtant plantation in the north & Is wh 
which now, from the moſt rebellious pra deſtr. 


kingdom, is the moſt quiet and reformed. 1 D haye 
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Charles I. The Iriſh Roman Catholics in gel Irela 
influenced by their prieſts, to hope nd only l poſed 
the lands of their forefathers, but to . e grea 
religion in Ireland. They therefore enter _ 
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deep and moſt deteſtable conſpiracy for 1 
the Engliſh Proteſtants in that Kingdom. 5 
ſcheme was originally formed in ne oY 
Roger More, a gentleman of narto“ wr , 
ſcended from an ancient Iriſh family „ 
brated among his countrymen for 1 
Perhaps this horrid ſcheme had on b 
had not the unhappy diſſenſions that e 
tween Charles I. and his parliaments 
Scotland, encouraged More to ** 75 
tunity favoured the execution N 2 
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0 Charles I. were divided partly among 270 
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u partly among the Engliſh ſoldiers, who had 
be to them. Examples of a more ſudden and 
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The Iriſn having lately ſmarted ſo ſeverely, 
let during the reign of Charles IT. but ſoon 
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acceflion of James IT. to the crown of Eng- 


1:4 not, however, long eſcape unpuniſhed; 
crnelties they had exerciled on 


able Engliſh, - on themſelves, 


 refore the Popiſh religion in Ireland. TT yr- 
bas viſted with full authority, and carried over 
n 2s chancellor, one Fitton, a perſon Jately 
Jof forgery and other crimes, but who com- 
for all his enormities by a headſtrong zeal for 
liſh religion. The Catholics were alſo put in 
| of the council-table, of the courts of judi— 
und of the bench of juſtices, The Proteſtant 
| were expelled from the parliament, and their 
pplied by Catholics; it is therefore no won- 
mis bigoted prince found ſhelter in Ireland, 
bad abdicated the throne of England, and was 
uced to hope that, by the aſſiſtance of his 
ubjects, he thould be able to recover the 
bis anceſtors, But the battle of the Boyne, 
s whole army was totally defeated by king 
| deltroyed all theſe flattering ideas, and he was 
0 Have recourſe to a foreign prince for pro- 


equence of this defeat, moſt of the large 
Ireland were torfeited; and had the govern— 
poled of all the lands which fell into their 
> greater part of Ireland muſt have been peo- 
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and importance. The Catholics are greatly leſſened 
with regard to numbers; and the rays of learning have, 


in a great meaſure, diſperſed the clouds of ignorance, 
and ditfipated the fury of blind enthufiaſtic zeal. Some 
acts of parliament have been made in their favour ; 
ſalted beef, butter, pork, tallow, and other neceffaries 
of lite, are occaſionally permitted to be exported from 
Ireland into any of the ports of Great-Britain. But 
notwithitanding ſome laws and regulations had take 
place in favour of Ireland, the inhabitants of that 
country were ſtill found to labour under conſiderable 
grievances, in conſequence of ſundry moſt unjuit and 
injudicious reſtraints of the parliament of England re- 
ſpecting their trade. In October 1779, both houſes of 
the Irith parliament preſented addreiles to his majeity, 
in Which they declared that nothing but granting Ire- 
land a free trade could fave it from ruin. 

'The members of the oppolition, in the Engliſh par- 
lament very itrongly repreſented the neceility of an im- 
mediate attention to the complaints of the people of lre- 
land, and of a compliance with their wiſhes. The ar- 
guments on this ſide the queſtion were alfo enforced by 
the accounts which came from Ireland, that the vo- 
lunteer aſſociatjons in that kingdom amounted to 49,000 
men, unpaid, ſeif-appointed, and independent of go— 
vernment, well armed and accoutred, daily improving 
in diſcipline, and their number afterwards increaſed to 
80,000. The Britiſh miniſtry appeared to be for ſome 
time undetermined what part they thould act in this im- 
portant buſineſs : but the remembrance of the fatal eſ- 
fects of rigorous meaſures reſpecting America, and the 
very critical ſituation of Great-Britain, at length in- 
duced the Britiſh miniſtry to bring in ſuch bills as were 
calculated to afford commercial relief to the people of 
Ireland. Laws were accordingly paſſed, by which all 
thoſe acts were repealed which had prohibited the ex- 

ortation of woollen manufactures trom Ireland, and 
other acts by which the trade of that kingdom to fo- 
reign countries had been reſtrained : and it was likewiſe 
enacted, that a trade between Ireland and the Britith 
colonies in America and the Weit- Indies, and the Bri- 
tiſh ſettlements on the coalts of Africa, ſhould be al- 
lowed to be carried on in the ſame manner, and ſubject 
to ſimilar regulations and reſtrictions, with that carried 
on between Great-Britain and the ſaid colonics and ſet- 
tlements. Theſe laws in favour of Ireland were re— 
ceived with much joy and exultation in, that kingdom. 

The commercial advantages afforded the Iriſh by the 
acts above mentioned, have greatly contributed to pro- 
mote the proſperity of their country; and, by the act 
repealing the itatute of 6 Geo. I. they are fully and 
completely emancipated from the juriſdiction of the 
arliament of Great-Britain : the appellant juriſdiction 
of the Britiſh Houſe of Peers in Iriih cauſ:s was like- 
wiſe given up. The laſt material event reſpecting this 
country, is that, in the year 1783, the government, the 
nobility, and the people of Ireland, vied with each other 
in countenancing and giving an aſylum to many families 
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of the Genoeſe, who were baniſhed from their own 
country, and to others who voluntarily exited them— 
ſelves for the cauſe of liberty, not willing to ſubmit to 
an artftocracy of their own citizens, ſupported by the 
ſwords of France and Sardinia. There is a convenient 
town building for the reception of theſe people, whoſe 
emigration thither will, by the manufactures they are 
engaged in, prove very beneficial to the country. 

The order of St. Patrick was inſtituted Feb, 5, 1783, 
and the inſtallation of the firit Knights was performed on 
the 17th of March following. Ir conſiſts of the fove- 


reign and fifteen other knights companions. The lord- | 


lieutenant of Ireland for the time being officiates as 
grand-maſter of the order, and the archbiſhop of Ar- 
magh is the prelate, the archbiſhop of Dublin the chan- 
cellor, and the dean of St. Patrick the regiiter of the 
order. The knights are inſtalled in the cathedral of St. 
Patrick, Dublin. Their robes are ſplendid, and the 
badge is three crowns united together in a croſs, with 
the motto round, Quzs jeparabit ft * Who thall feparate ??? 
1783, faltened by an Irith harp to the crown imperial. 
The coat is encircled with a ſtar of eight points. This 
is the only order of knighthood in Ireland. 


Before we conclude the geography of the Britiſh do- 
minions, it will be neceſſary to give a ſhort dilcription 
of the iſles of Man, Jerſey, Guernſey, &c. as they all 
enjoy ſome local privileges, and could not be compre- 
hended under any of the foregoing general heads of the 
Britith dominions. 


„% 
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Situation, Boundaries, Exten!, Climate, Air, Sal, Produce, 
Caltle, [nhabitants, Government, „ owns, Oc. 


HIS iſle is ſituated in St. George's Channel, 

between England, Scotland, and Ireland, its 
diſtance from all three being nearly equal; a circum- 
{tance to which, according to ſome authors, it owes 
its preſent name, which they derive from the Saxon 
word Mang, which ſignifies among. It was formerly 
diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral different appellations, as Mona, 
which ſcems to have been a generical name with the 
ancients for any detached 1land ; Monoeda, Monabia, 
Menavia, Eubonia, and Manaw. Its length from 
north to ſouth is about thirty miles; its breadth from 
eaſt to welt about twelve: the middle of the iſland lies 
in 54 deg. 16 min. north lat. and in 5 deg. 8 min. weſt 
long. It is divided into thirteen pariſhes, 
towns, where the greater part of the trade of the iſland 
is carried on. The Weather in this iſland is lefs varia- 
ble than that of England, but the ſummers are ſhorter 
and cooler, and the winters more ſevere. The air is 
exceedingly pure and waolome, and the ſoil, in the 
hilly parts, barren; but in the vallics and champaign 
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they become almoſt an entire lump of fat, I the 
they are hunted, as it is called, and no lek th _ 
of thefe young fowl are generaily taken even 1 
theſe are moſtly eaten on the iſland, but mau * 
are pickled, and ſent abroad as preſents. Sh 
A ridge of mountains, which runs almoſt the 4 in 
length of the iſland, furniſhes the inhabiag 4 4 
excellent water, together with peat and turf fi of : 
The Ifle of Man contains about 20,000 in eſo 
who are in general very peaceable, hoſpitablel "ou 
gers, and charitable to the poor. T he lowerd "ov 
in thatched huts, which they ſecure again 3 
winds, common to this place, by a coutrvan Jo f 
of ropes of ſtraw; but the gentry reſide in ell | Flor 
700d houſes, built of ſtone, and rooted wil * 
Their method of improving their lands 5 pt 3 
them with ſea-weed, lime, and mazrle, or l * q. 
by folding their ſheep upon them, whereby theft "ap 
excellent crops of wheat, not withitancing 2 
common bread of the country is made of ol 11 
The curiolitics of this iſland confit clic Aly ac 
ſepulchral inſcriptions, written in the uy oP 
language; monuments of braſs and bag = luce 3 
daggers and other inſtruments ot brals * the c] 
been found buried under ground, together wil Ame 
ure gold. : In alli 
; At pepiint its trade conſiſts in black a I, both 
wool, fine and coarſe linen cloth, hides, uu ſally 
tallow, and herrings, of which the nhavia tives 
exported twenty thouſand barrels uy Ion, e) 
and other foreign countries: and it 15 %%% [guilty 
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into this language. Strangers, being unac- 
150 their laws and language, are forced to 
* to plead for them; and it is not long 
. any attornies, conſequently law-ſuits 
Wired without much charge. : 3 
F tencts of the church ot Engian are pro ' ſec 
inhabitants. Chriſtianity was Felt planted ere 
patrick about the year 440. The cathedral is 
el to St. Germain, who was the firſt biſhop 
lle. There are 17 pariſh churches in the 
Man, and each of the market- towns has a cha- 


biſhop of Sodor and Man enjoys all the ſpiritual 
and pre- eminence of other bithops, but docs not 
e Britiſh Houſe of Peers ; his fee never having 
ted into an Engliſh barony. One of the moſt 
it preiates who ever adorned tne epiſcopal cha- 
ns Dr. Thomas Wilſon, biſhop of Man, who 
over that dioceſe upwards of 57 years, and 
| the year 1755, aged 93. He was eminently 


evolence and hoſpitality, and his unremitting 
In to the intereſts of the people intruſted to his 
He encouraged agricuiture, eſtabliſhed ſchools 
inſtruction of the children of the inhabitants of 
d, tranſlated ſome of his devotional pieces into 
pk language, to render them more generally 
and founded parochial libraries in every pariſh 
pocele. Some of his notions reſpectir g govern- 
d church diſcipline were not of the moſt liberal 
hut his failings were ſo few, and his virtues fo 
us and confpicuous, that he was a great bleſſing 


fe of Man, and an ornament to human nature. 


Il Fleury had ſo much veneration for his cha- 
that, out of regard to him, he obtained an 
om tne court of France, that no privateer of 
In ſhould ravage the Iſle of Man. The eccle- 
Courts are held by the biſhop either in perſon, 
5 vicars genera! z the archdeacon in perſon, is 
* Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline is here maintained 
wiki; RN R PING -+ a 
Fü) according to the canons; and the better to 

No Mill * 4 a f . . . 
þ e Dilip calls a convocation of his clergy, 
G a year, in order to inquire how the diſci- 
Tin ir” be : . 
me church has been obſerved, and to make 
Bak as are necetlary for its better govern- 
nal the courts of this ifland, ecclefjaſtic: 
Wo 185 this Jhand, eccichaſtical 
ak 8 - BOY Women, Who are natives of the 
Call gls + * 7 1 dy, 
x 9 Ne Own caules. There are no 
lives of this ian I 5 
A oi mis land, nor Diffenters of any de- 
on, except Ont orc 1 | 

Except Quakers. If the biſhop's tenant 
Bully Of a capital cr: k 'S 
ena Capital Crime, for which he may 
BL the biſhon' . 


d by a jury of his te- 

biſhop, but his perſon 

ing ipolal. 

ne immediate command of a 

wes at Caſtle-Town, and is appointed 
has power over all cflicers, civil 

to him, as chancellor, there lies an 
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appeal in matters of right and wreng, and from him to 


the king in council. 


The ſupreme court of the iſland, termed the Ting— 
wald, is held on a hill near the centre of the iſland, in 
the open air, and conſiſts of the governor, officers ſpi- 
ritual and temporal, the two deemſters, and twenty- 
four keys, The two deemſters are the temporal judges 
both in civil and criminal cauſes; and the twenty-four 
Keys are perſons ſo denominated from ſolving, or as it 
were unlocking, the difficulties of the laws. Their 
bulineſs is to make new laws, aflilt the deemſters in 
interpreting them, and to decide all difficult caſes. In 
the tingwald every perſon has a right to preſent any 


- 


uncommon grievance, and to have his complaints heard 


and redreſſed in the face of the whole country. All 


new laws, having firſt been agreed to by the governor, 
council, deemſters, twenty-four keys, and received the 
royal aſſent, are likewiſe publithed in this court. 

Ihe council of the Ifle of Man conſiſts of the go- 
vernor, biſhop, arch-deacon, the two vicars- general, 
the receiver- general, the comptroller, the bailiff, and 
the attorney-general. 

This ifland is divided into {ix ſheathings, each of 


which has its coroner, who, in the name of the ſheriff, 


is intruſted with the peace of his diſtrict, by fecuring 
criminals, and bringing them to juſtice. A moar and 
a captain are likewiſe two officers belonging to every 
pariſh. The former of theſe, who are properly the 
king's bailiffs, are changed yearly, and obliged to be 
an{werable for the rents in their reſpective diviſions. 
The captains have the care of the militia or trained 
bands. 

In this iſland, if a ſingle woman proſecutes a ſingle 
man for a rape, and he 1s found guilty, the deemſter, 
or juſtice, delivers to the woman a rope, a ſword, and 
a ring, which gives her the choice of having him 
hanged, beheaded, or, by marrying him, ſaving his life, 

The principal towns are Caltle-Town or Caſtle- 
Ruſſin, Peele, Douglas, and Ramſea; all of which 
are ſituated on the ſea-coaſt. 

Calitle-Town is the metropolis of the ifland, and 
derives its appellation from a beautiful old, but {tj} 
entire caſtle, built of a coarſe kind of marble. Here 
the governor and chief officers reſide, the chancery is 
kept, and the allizes are held twice a year. 

Po=cle was denominated Holm-Town by the Nor- 
wegians, from a ſmall iſland adjacent to it, wherein 
ſtands the cathedral, at this time in rums, except the 
chancel, which 1s kept in repair by the biſhop. Tho- 
mas, earl of Derby, notwithilanding this iſle was ſuf- 
ficiently ſtrengthened by nature, furrounded it with a 
wall, towers, and other foritihcations. Ot late the 
town of Peele has been much enlarged, ſeveral excel— 
lent houſes having been built by merchants feiiled 
there, 

Douglas 1s the richeſt and moſt populous town in 
the whole land, has the beſt market, and enjays the 
greateſt trade, The harbour, which has a hne mole 
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extending into the ſea, is eſteemed one of the beſt in 


the three kingdoms. There is a free-ſchool, and noble 
warehouſes, vaults, and cellars belonging to the mer- 
chants. 

Ramſea was formerly a very inconſiderable town, 
but its trade has increaſed conſiderably of late years. 
It 1s noted for a ſpacious bay, in which ſhips may ride 
fate from all winds, except the north-eaſt, and the har- 
bour is tolerable. 


—_— — 


HISTORY oF THE ISLE or Man. 
THE Iſle of Man is a diſtin territory from Eng- 


land, and is not governed by our laws; neither doth 
any act of parliament extend to it, unleſs it be parti- 
cularly named therein, and then an act of parliament 
is binding there. Frequent mention is made in hiſtory 
of the kings of Man, but we can find no regular account 
of their ſucceſſion. T his iſland was formerly a ſubordi- 
nate feudatory kingdom, ſubject to the kings of Nor- 
way ; then to king John and Henry III. of England; 
alterwards to the kings of Scotland, and then to the 
crown of England; and at length we find Henry IV. 


claiming the ifland by right of conqueſt; and diſ- 


poling of it to the ear] of Northumberland; upon 
whole attainder it was granted, by the name of 
the Lordſhip of Man, to Sir John de Stanley, by let- 
ters patent, 7th Henry IV. In his lineal deſcend- 
ents 1t continued for eight generations, till the death of 
Ferdinando, earl of Derby, A. D. 1594, when a con- 
troverſy aroſe concerning the inheritance thereof, be- 
tween his daughters and William his ſurviving brother; 
upon which, and a doubt that was ſtarted concerning 
the validity of the original patent, the iſland was ſeized 
into the hands of the queen (Elizabeth); and after- 
wards various grants were made of it by James I. all 
which being expired, or ſurrendered, it was granted 
afreſh, in 7th James I. to William, earl of Derby, 
and the heirs male of his body, with remainder to his 
heirs general ; which grant was the next year confirmed 
by act of parliament, with a reſtraint of the power of 
alienation by the ſaid ear] and his iſſue male. On the 
death of James, carl of Derby, A D. 1735, the male 
line of earl William failing, the duke of Athol ſuc- 
ceeded to the ifland, as heir general by a female 
branch. 

In the mean time, though the title of King had been 
diſuſed, the earls of Derby, as lords of Man, had 
maintained a ſort of royal authority therein, by aſſent— 
ing to, or diſlenting from laws, and exerciſing an appel- 
late juriſaiction 

Vet, though 10 Englith writ or proceſs from the 
courts of Weitmr.iter was of any authority in Man, 
an appcal lay from a decree of a lord of the ifland to 
the king of Great Britain in council; but the diſtin 


juriſciction of tus little ſubordinate royalty being 
found inconvenient for the purpoſes of public juitice, 


and for the revenue (in affordin 


for debtors, outlaws, 
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year 1763, and 

5 Geo. ] IT. c. 26. Fay i 5 e 
and all its dependencies, ſo granted as af — 
the landed property of the Athol mi A 
rial rights and emoluments, and the 0 I 
biſhopric, and other eccleſiaſtica] benefces, a 
ably veſted in the crown, and ſubjected ol 
tions of the Britiſh exciſe and cuſtoms. 'Y 


— 


CHAP. MIV. 
TRE ISLE or WIGHT, 


Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, Priduce Cf 
Forts, e. 


ff pa delightful iſland is conſidered 25 part 
county of Southampton, and within diet 
of Wincheſter, It is ſituated over-againlt th 
of Hampſhire, being ſeparated from it by 
nel, which varies in breadth from two to ſr 
Its greateſt length, from eaſt to weſt, is nexht 
three miles; and its breadth, from north t 
about thirteen. The purity of the air, ef 
of the ſoil, and the beauty and variety dH 
ſcapes of the ifland, have obtained it tte 
tion of the garden of England. In the ſoutteq 
the air is in general particularly healthy; 
various; but ſo great is its fertility, that it vl 
computed that more wheat was produced het 
year, than could be conlumed by the Wo 
eight; and under the great improvements d 


land 
SAR 
and, 2 
in a 

pe La 
ny, 8 
nine 
land 
and 


ture, and the additional quantity of land jar Pg 
into tillage, its preſent produce s oY ind ei 
more than kept pace with the increale 0 . twelve 
Through the middle of the iſland, a 1g — 


tends from eaſt to weſt, which affords fle foriif 


ſheep. Every part of the iſland affords 2 0M vel wit 
of beautiful and pictureſque proſpeQts, nat ll the 

aſtoral, but alſo in the great and nay and we 
theſe beauties, the gentlemen of the 7 The hi 
themſclves, as well in the choice of duni and g 


ts; 100 


we, J 


houſes, as in their other 1mprovemen | 
ound f 


n, in on, 
country-ſeats are very elegant; f [hort, 


. * a 1 ſure 00 

ſelf is often viſited by parties of ry 1 tle and 
of its delightful ſcenes. Domeſtic : * nd the 
are bred here in great numbers; 21 i: Sil The 
the outward-bound ſhips and ve! 11 col . 
Mother-Bank, and Cowes, comm p iſ 
ſelves with thoſe articles. 112 town 
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ſes are built of ſtone, and even 


he um moe t and comfortable, having each 


nea N 
Fbebonging to it. According to a very 
ſcomputation, made in the year 1777, the in- 


ben amounted to 18,024, excluſive of the 
5 be conſidered as the capital 
1 nearly in the centre of the iſland, he 
Foal ſtreets extend from eaſt to weſt, and 
J at right angles by three others, all which 
bus, clean, and well paved. The river Medina 
elf into the chanel at Cowes-Harbour, diſ- 
ut five miles, and, being navigable up the 
ers it commodious for trade. ; 

ire ſeveral forts in this iſland, which were all 
bout the thirty-ſixth year of Henry VIII. 
dor other forts and blockhouſes were built in 
parts of the coalt of England. Cariſbrooke- 
as been rendered remarkable by the confine- 
king Charles I. who, taking retuge here, was 
a priſoner, from November 1647 to September 
Alter the execution of the king, this caſtle 
erted into a place of confinement tor his child- 
| his daughter, the princeſs Elizabeth, died 


E 


iſlands of IERSEV, GUERNSEY, AL DEREN EV, 
Sk E, in the Britiſh channel, are all ſubject 
and, and within the dioceſe of Wincheſter. 
in a cluſter in Mount St. Michael's Bay, be- 
pe La Hogue in Normandy, and Cape Frebelle 
ny, Sark being four, Guernſey ſeven, and 
ine Jeagues from Jerſey. 
and of J:RSEY, which was known to the 
and by them called Cæſarea, is ſituated in 
26 min. weſt lon. eighteen miles weſt of Nor- 
and eighty-four miles ſouth of Portland. It 
velyc miles in length, and eight in breadth, 
ks on the northern ſide form a natural and in- 
fortification ; but to the ſouth the ifland is 
vel with the water. The air is very ſalubri- 
Uthe ſoil, particularly in the vallles, rich, 
a vell-cultivated ; but there is no wood for 
1 land is generally appropriated for 
Neat quantities of excellent cyder are 


—_ 


2 DEITY no animals in this iſland which 
Eo CT, mo it is well ſtocked with 
1 . P. Fill and wild fowl of every 

ere, and ſome of theſe are peculiar to 
he Jerſey honey is eſteemed very deli- 


Pole ind is diy 


ded i ER, f 
town is ded into twelve pariſhes, and 


St. Ha 0 5 
St Aalen. which contains a number 
ous, and make an elegant appear- 
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ance. The people, who are about 20,000 in number, 
a themfelves in cultivating their orchards, and a 
manufacture of knit ſtockings and caps, wherein their 
commerce chiefly conſiſts, though they carry on a con- 
fiderable trade in fiſh to Newfoundland and the Medi- 
terrancan, Their language is French, but moſt of 
them intermix it with Engliſh words. The religion 
here, and likewiſe in the other three iflands, is that of 
the church of England. The governor is appointed by 
the King, but the civil adminiſtration is veſted in a 
bailiff, aſſiſted by twelve jurats. 

The property of this itland formerly belonged to the 
Cartercts, who were originally Norinans ; and Jerſey, 
being the chief remains of the duchy of Normandy, 
depending on the kings of England, ſtiſl preſerves the 
ancient feudal forms, particularly the allembly of 
{tates, which is, as it were, a miniature of the Britiſh 
parliament, as ſettled in the reign of Edward the 
Firſt, 

GUERNSEY, which is likewiſe part of the ancient 
Norman patrimony, 1s thirteen miles and a half from 
ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, and twelve and a half where 
broadeſt, eaſt and welt. It has an harbour, at St. Peter 
le Port, guarded by two forts, one called the Old- 
Caſtle, the other Caltle-Cornet. The iſland is divided 
into ten pariſhes, to which there are but eight miniſ- 
ters, four of the pariſhes being united; and Alderney 
and Sark, which are appendages of Guernſey, having 
one apiece. Though this is a much more deſirable 
ſpot, it is not ſo populous as Jerfey, and confequently 
not ſo valuable, becauſe leſs cultivated. It abounds, 
however, in cyder, and in molt other reſpects refem- 
bles the ifland laſt deſcribed ; but want of firing is the 

reateſt inconveniency that both iſlands labour under. 

he number of inhabitants in this, and the iſlands of Al- 
derney and Sark, are computed at 29,000; they ſpeak 
the French language. 

ALDERNEY is ſeparated from Normandy, by a nar- 
row titreight, called the Race of Alderncy, from the 
prodigious velocity of the current; otherwiſe it is ſafe, 
and has. depth of water for the largeit ſhips. This 
land, which is about eight miles in compaſs, has no- 
thing in it remarkable but a hne breed of cows, many 
of which have been brought into England, where they 
are known by the name of Norman cows. It has a 
healthy air, and fruitful foil. 

SARK is a very ſmall ifland depending upon Guern— 
ſey, from which it does not differ in any thing mate- 
rial; the inhabitants are long-lived, and enjoy, from 
the products of nature, all the conveniencies of life; 
their number is about goo. 

The IsLEs oF SCILLY, anciently called ihe Si- 
LURES, are a Cluſter of dangerous rocks, te the num- 
ber of 140, lying about thirty miles from the Land's- 
End in Cornwall, of which county they are reckoned 
a part. Some of theſe itlands are well inhabited, and 
have large and ſecure harbours. Theſe rocks being 
ſituated between the Engliſh channel and St. George's 

| channel, 
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channel, many ſhips and lives have been deſtroyed by of Germany. They were former 


* (554 gica, and afterwards of the eircle of Ba 
4 Th : 5 |} gundy, in the German empire. Thei m 
"ih —— tween 2 and 7 deg. eaſt long. and — "wi 
1 „ XY north lat. and extend, from north to — y 
i the breadth, from eaſt to well, is 300 The 
: Tun NETHER LANDS. are, the German ſea, on the north - the 


nel, on the welt ; Germany, on the eaſt: 
Situation, Extent, Diviſians, Rivers, Animals, Preduce, in France, on the ſouth. 3 Ul 
Population, Trade, Language, Learning, Religion, &c. The United Provinces are, properly ſpeakinl 
viz. Holland, Overyſſel, Zealand Pacha 
12 provinces, which are ſeventeen in number, J Groningen, Guelderland, and Zut 19 
obtained the general name of Netherlands, Pais J latter forming only one od . 
Bas, or Low Countries, from their ſituation in reſpect conſidered as ſeven. Si, eh 
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Geographical Diviſion of the UNITED NertutrLands. 
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5 CounTits NAMES. Length. | 'Breadth. Square Miles. Cater Co 
£58 
1 ( 66 50 1,990 Deventer. 
bo: %%% » 84 2 | 1,800 Amlterdam, 
; Wt CRRCRIINEENDST i ne ĩ ͤ 50 | 40 986 Nimeguen. 
a 15 Nn 44 34 | 810 Leuwarden, 
3 „„ 37 33 1 644 Lutphen, 
. „FAC ˙² ²* ’ꝛ j O 3 26 4 +87 540 Groningen. 
2 AO OO OY * 41 Su, 22%. | 450 Utrecht, 
| f 1 e 29 K. 4 303 Middleburg, 
3 Texel and other iſlan dess —ͤ— 113 
4] TODAY * bh 
9 Total „ 746 
— — 
© . 
. The United Provinces are ſituated between g and 7 3 SUBDIVISIONS. Cs, Tot 
E deg. eaſt long. and 31 and 34 north lat. being 150 J Saardath 
x miles in length, and almoſt the ſame in breadth. They Foam, 
þ 9 are bounded by the German fea, on the north and | Hoorn. 
+ welt ; by Weſtphalia, on the eaſt; and by Flanders, | North Holland . » Each 
Brabant, and the duchy of Cleves on the ſouth. Their I Alkemath 
ſubdiviſions and chief towns are as follow: Monckaa 


. | ( Puermerel 
ee CVoorn . ... . . .. Bri | 
SUBDIVISIONS, Cn. Towns, Iflemond one ooo HM Y 
5 r TOis.. 
| 8 Holland. Texel. 
; 1 8 Vlie e L WO 
NC llague. a N Five rll 
Haerlem. Schelling oem” 
South Holland - 4 Leyden. > ZEALAND 
Port. | Madel 
Williamſtadt. Flug 
aer 
- Rey Walcheretl.. «ve mnoe > xann on TUG 
| Goccum. | Nam f 
| Heuſden, | ow 
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ſultry hot; neither the excetlive heat 01, . 

laſts above a month or fix weeks. I he air is for; 
moiſt, and would be very unwholeſome, it not piirt- 
fred by the froſt in winter, when the cal wind una 
blows for about four months, during which fcaton 
their harbours are entirely frozen up. The ſoil is by 
nature unfavourable to vegetation, an obſtacle which 
the induſtry of the inhabitants has in a great meaſure 
ſurmounted, in making canals, &c. to drain their 
lands; which, by this method, are rendered fit for 
paiture, and in many places for tillage. 

The principal rivers are, the Rhine, one of the 
largeſt and fineſt rivers in Europe; the Maeſe, the 
Scheldt, and the Vecht. The firit, we ſhall deſcribe 
in our account of Germany. The Macſe, after, di- 
vie ling 7 itſelf into two branches, and again uniting theſe i 
falls into the north ſea, below Rotterdam. The Scheldt, 
W N Antwerp, divides it{elf into two branches, called 
the Weltern and Eaſtern Scheldt, the firſt ſeparating 
Pla anders from Zealand, and the other running north 

„ Bergen-op-Zoom ; and afterwards, ealt, between 
0 iflands of Beveland and Schowen, falls into the 
{ca a little below. The Vecht runs from eaſt to welt 
through the province of Overyſſel, and falls i: ito the 
Zuider lea. - There are many ſmaller rivers that join 
theſe, and a vaſt number of canals. There are 2 
good harbours in the provinces. The belt are thoſe 
of Rotterdam, Helvocttiuys, and Þiuthi 1g. The har- 
bour of Amſterdam, though one of the Jargelt : and 
ſafeſt in Europe, has a bar at the entrance of it, over 
which larg e ve! {cis cannot pais, without being lightcned 


— 


or unloaded. Hacriem, the only lake in this cou: ry, 
has a communication with Amſterdam and Leyden, by 
means of Catials.' 

= he animals are much the ſame as thoſe in England. 
The inhabitants buy can cattle in Denmark and th 
north of Germany, which they fatten to a prodigiou 
bulk; and the. hories are larger than thoſe of any 


Other nation. I hey have a good breed of ſhe D, Whole 
wool is highly valued ; and it ls {aid that in ſome” 
places they have wild 3 and wolves. Ste build 
and hatch in their ene ; but, be ing birds of paffage, 
they leave the country, together with their voung, about 
the middle 25 Augutt, and do not return til] Februa a 
the fiſh found in - he cas and rivers there, are the 
lame as ours, though d but they have no hertinss 
on their coaits : there are many excellent oyſter beds 
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According to the beſt calculation, the Seven United 
Provinces contain 113 cities and towns, 1,400 villages, 
and about two millions of inhabitants, who ares dil— 
tinguiſhed by the general appellation of the Dutch. 
They are uſually tall and ſtrong built; the women 
have good ſkins and tolerable features, but both ſexes 
are very clumſy in their ſhapes, to which their drefs 
contributes greatly, for the men wear coats without 
plaits, and their long pockets reach nearly to their 
arm-Ppits: the women have their petticoats, of Which 
they wear a great number, no lower than the middle 
of their legs; their waiſts are exceſſively ſhort, and on 
their heads they ſometimes wear a plain round-ear cap, 
but frequently only a black ribband, tied in a par- 
ticular manner: this, however, is not to be underitovod 
ot the higher ranks of people, who imitate the French 
greatly in their method of dreis aud living. The man- 
ners of the people differ according to their ſituations 
in life. The gentry are polite and hoſpitable. The 
tradeſmen are no otherwiſe honelt than the law, or the 
diſcernment of the perſons they deal with, obliges them 
to be ſo; for whenever they can evade the one, or im- 
pole upon the judgment of the other, they feldom fail 
to do it. The boors or huſbandmen are excecdingly 
duil of underſtanding, impatient if treated harthly, but 
ealtly guided by gentle methods, and yielding to the 
conviction of plain reaſoning, if they are: lowed time 
to comprehend it. The feamen ate a plain, rough, 
ſurly, ill-mannered people, ſeldom making ufe of more 
words than is neccifary about their bulinefs. Every 
claſs, however, agrees in being exceedingly induitrious 


and trugal, never fpending the whole of their income, | 


let it be ever fo tritling. They are naturally phlegmatic, 
and ſeldom in a paſhon, except heated by liquor, or 
provoked by any one acting contrary to their intereſt, 
which is dearer to them than life; in every other re— 
ſpect, they are quiet neighbours, and peaceable {ub- 
Though a Dutchman, when drunk, is guilty 
g y have been 
known to exticiſe the molt thocking inhumanities 
broad, from lucrative views, vet in their own country 
are in general quiet and inoffentive. They are 
ſeldom ſeen” to exprets any great emotions of joy or 
lorrow, and the patlion of love is a thing talked of, 
but ſearce ever felt by either ſex; for they are ſo 
ſimilar, that in diſplaying the diſpoſitions of the men, 
thoſe of the women are [likewiſe delineated. The 
Dutch drink great quantities of ſpirituous liquors, 
wine, &c. and both men and women ſmoke tobacco. 
They are remarkable tor cleanlinets; and nothing can 
excccd the neatneſs of their houſes, which is greatly 
owing to the necellity they are under of perpetually 
rubbing and ſceurtng, from the moiſture of the air, 
whici cauſes metals to ruſt, and wood to mould, more 
than in any other country. The nobility, magiſtrates, 
and rich merchants, who have retired from trade, en- 
| each other in the beauty of their 
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the elegance of their houtcs and ſur— 
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leets. 
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niture. Among the middling CORY 
is ſcarce any diltinction between u. hu cc 
and it would be dithcult for a ſtran 
to know the one from the other 5 
No country can vie with Holland 
thoſe inhabitants, whoſe lot, if not 1 te ny 
a comtortable ſufficiency, and wh ches, i 
bankruptcies occur. Hence, in the my 
titude of taxes and contributions ſuch 
country experiences, they flourich ind 5 =Y 
this ſyſtematic ſpirit of regularity 1 
joined to the moſt obſtinate perfect, 
ceeded in the ſtupendous works " No 
country of thoſe immenſe deluges of „* 
overiiowed a conſiderable part of it during 
while at the ſame they brought unde; hes 685 
and command the rivers and ſeas that m a" 
by dykes of incredible thickneſs and feng, of 
th, 2 


cope 
[$ Aud f 
ger, al br 


ere fewer gg 


tut 


{uices ; by means of which, at the ſhone ng 


oo 


molt impetuous inundations are admitted, 4 05 
become in a few hours inacceſſible. Their rm 3 
trugality and perſeverance has alſo ende 30 
though Jabouring under the greateſt Ciffical 100 n 
only to throw off the Spanith yoke, but tom * 
powerful nation in the molt tender parts, by by wv: 
her rich galleons, and forming new eſtablh spend 
Africa, and the Eaſt and Wäeſt.-Indies, at thet noki. 
of Spain, and thereby becoming, from 2 c they a 
province, a moſt formidable enemy. The fie At 
military and marine eſtabliſhments was all als 
wonderful, fince, in their celebrated content led the 
Louis XIV. and Charles II. of England, g the ot 
tained no leſs than 150,000 forces, and ul Eris 
cighty ſhips of the line. But a ſpirit of tral reiſes, 
now fo univerſal among the Dutch as it was mmer 
the rich traders and mechanics begin to a0 the g 


and French luxuries in drefling and jtvingz! 
bility and high magiſtrates, who have k 
trade, rival thoſe of any other part of Zur 
tables, builchiags, furniture, and equipageszz 


likewiſe practiſed among many of the W han 1 
ladies, and ſome of them diſcover more pip Fas cx 
, ner te 1 
gallantry than was known here in former tl erce h 
«0 PV al h dier | cies 
The ſummer diverſions of the Dutch : j lal eit 
” -» . 9 ru ) 00 ' lags 
thoſe of the Englith ; and in winter they 110 as | 
. a . VN 1 A 
and ducks: they delight in ſkating, at \ 4 Alia 
| a . * 8 in 7 10 ſee WI U the 
very expert; and it is amazing 
f >] 1 n and woe Datay 
conceivable velocity both men an 1 hb 
a . avin 4 14 mM 
rather fly along upon the ice, having! Mot 
ſame time a load on their heads. 1 of 
The uſual way of paſling from town 11 3 
ne Called trecklcuß nd þ 
land is by covered boats, called ky BNR 
aoged: | jals by nor e actu 
dragged along the cal y {rent I 


trot, {o that paſſengers reach the 
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EC _ 
ſely at the appointed inſtant of 
of travelling 1s exceedingly con- 
to the inhabitants, and very 07 0 * the 
e extremely dull and diſagreca Ge | As prin- 
pole travel on the ice in lledges, hin 1 ur 
Ehind, puthes along with "a hehe a 
Þoes ply on the TIVETS and canals, in ine 15 
P eur boats on the Thames. ee 
Hand navigation of the United Nether ands is 
{ advantage to their trade. Almoſt every 
ve benefit of a navigable canal, which is 
bme the principal method of communication 
me town and another. Among the many 
Lived from theſe canals may be reckoned tha: 
v o00ds into various parts of Germany and the 
of French Netherlands, from the principal 
Pens of Holland, at a very ſmall expenice : 
he canals communicate with the Rhine, others 
Maeſe, and others with the Ems. Hence a 
"ive inland commerce is carried on through- 
duntry; and the goods imported from foreign 
the great trading towns ot Rotterdam, Anmi- 
Ke. are diſperſed into various parts in large 
; ſo that theſe provinces may be confidered 
ve mart of trade. The canals are lined for 
Iles together with elegant neat country-houſes, 
the middle of gardens and pleaſure- grounds 
with figures, bults, ſtatues, temples, &c. 
ry water's edge: gentee] families, in fine 
ſpend much of their time in theſe little 
Imoking, reading, or viewing the paſſengers, 
hey appear to behave with complaiſance and 
A treckſcuit, in which goods are conveyed 
canals, is divided into two different apart- 
ed the roof and the ruim; the firſt for gentle- 
lhe other for common people, who may read, 
„ drink, or converſe with people of various 
relles, and languages, 
mmerce and manufactures, the United Pro- 
the grand magazine of Europe, and goods 
Ctaled here ſometimes cheaper than in the 
Pere ary grow, Their Ea{t-India-Com- 
' i _ moſt opulent and powerful of any 
e have nad the nonopoly of the fine ſpiccs 
Jar 100 years, and, till the late war with 
pas Cxtremiy wealthy and powerful; but 
kay ally lutfered ſince that period. 
1 8 Datavia, which is faid to 
8. ec, opulence, and commerce, all 
eee e e de Buch 
| Batavia ſcarce] is me of the Dutch 
1 c nother-countr, 5 The: I 3 
de of . N In ndia lettlement 
dd uſer, 1 95 by extremely picalant, 
Land ee eee rendezvous ol 
Piadures of 5 Inips of all nations. 
1 «na are as extenſive as its 


as conſiſt in fine 1; 
uin une linen, table damaſks, 


to ſtop, preci 
This method 


realc 


"Ws l 
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| 
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| woollen-cloths, ſail-cloth, paper, delft-ware, pots, to- 
bacco-pipes, refined falt, ſugar-works, oil-mills, cotton, 
lik, wax-bleaching, leather-dreſſing, hemp, and ſtarch. 
Vaſt fums are amaſſed annually by their mills for ſawing 
timber, uſed in building ſhips and houſes; and great 
wealth is acquired by the herring, whale, and cod-fiſh- 
eries, which they have wreſted from the native proprie- 
tors, and in theſe the provinces of Holland and Zealand 
are chivtly concerned, and employ a vaſt number of 
(hips; in the two firſt only, about 330 ſail. The her- 
rings cured there are preferable to thoſe of any other 
nation; and, in a good ſeaſon, the profits on this branch 
of trade only are ſaid to amount to 2,000,000 of Hol- 
land guilders yearly, clear of all deductions. It is, 
however, thought that the riches and luxury of indivi- 
duals have damped the general induſtry of the inhabi- 
tants, and that the Dutch commerce, navigation, ma— 
nufactures, and fiſheries, are not in the ſame flouriſhing 
{tate as they were in the beginning of this century. 

The principal trading company in Holland is that to 
the Eaſt-Indies, incorporated in 1602. About the year 
1600 the Dutch divided 340 per cent, and afterwards 60; 
the dividends are at preſent much reduced; but, in 124 
years, the proprietors, on an average, divided yearly above 
2.4 per cent. and, fo late as in 1760, they divided 15 
per cent, 
corporated in 1021, and, in the year 1760, divided only 
two and a half per cent. The bank of Amſterdam 1s 
immenſely rich, and under an excellent direction. Ac— 
cording to Mr. Anderſon, the caſh bullion, and pawned 
jewels in this bank, amount to thirty-ſix millions ſter— 
ling, though others ſay only thirty millions: this trea- 
ſure is kept in the vaults of the ſtadthouſe. 

The conſtitution of the United Provinces is a very 
intricate article. They all, indeed, form a general con- 
federacy; and the ſtatutes made in the aſſembly of the 
ſtates, after they have acquired the neceſſary ſanctions, 
become binding on all the inhabitants of the United 
Provinces. But, notwithſtanding this particular, each 
province has a ſeparate internal government, wholly in- 
dependent of the others; but as theſe independent go- 
verninents, confidered leparately, couid not defend 
themſelves againit the attempts of a foreign enemy, 
they are formed into one collective body, by a certain 


number of deputics, or repreſentatives, choſen by each, 


who conſtitute the legiſlative power, and are termed ihe 
States-General. Their power ie, however, in ſome 
reſpects, limited; for, when a reſolution is taken b 

the States, it has not the force of a law till it has re- 
ceived the approbation of every province, every city, 
and every repudlic in that province; nor are even a ma- 
jority of voices in theſe different and ſubordinate aſſem— 
blies ſufficient, it muſt be unanimouſly approved, one 
ditienting voice being ſufficient to render the whole 
2bortive. But theſe tedious formalities are uſually laid 


aſide in times of imminent danger, when the approba- 


tion of the States-General is allowed to be {ufficient. 
Next in authority to the States-Generai is the Council 


of 


The Dutch Welt-India-Company was in- 
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of State, which conſiſts of depuis from the ſeveral 
provinces. It is compoled of twelve perſons, of whom 
Holland ſends three, Guelderland one, Zcaland two, 
Utrecht one, Friefland two, Overyſlel one, and Gro- 
ningen two. In this council they do not vote by pro- 
vinces, as in the States-Genera!, but by perſona [| voices, 
and every deputy preſides in his turn, When the votes 
happen to be equal, the ſtadtholder n. as a deciſive voic 


The buſineſs of this council conkiits in pre eparing Cltl- 
mates, finding out ways and means For railing the public 


revenues, 
the States-General. 

Subordinate to theſe two bodies is t! ae chamber of ac- 
counts, which is likewiſe compoſed prov vincial de- 
puties, who audit all public accounts. 
forms a ſeparate board; and the exccutive part of /1t is 
committed to hve colleges in the three maritime Pro- 
vinces of Holland, Zealand, and Frieſland. In Am- 
{terdam, winch takes the Je: = in all public admintitra— 
tions, the magiſtracy is lodged in thirty-ſix ſenators, 
Who are choſen for life; ande every Vacancy among them 
is filled up by the ſurvivors, The ſame ſenate alfo 
elects the deputies to repreſent the citics in the province 
of Holland, in which the people neither ch. joſe their 
repreſentative es nor their magiſtrates. Hence this coun- 
try, in its government, may more properly be ſtyled an 
oligarchy than a republic. 

The p )0wer of the ſtadtholder is very limited, except 
when * appears at the head of an army. He is tndeed 
pre! ſident of the A of every province, and can, by 
his infine > ſuch deputics to be ſent to the 
aſſlembly of the St DC Onehe as are friends to his in- 
tereſt, and may change the deputies, magiſtrates, and 
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fficers, in every province and city. To his office are 
annexed certain prerogatives, FILED vary in different 
provinces; but they may all be cnang ed by ne authority 
of the ety eee The appointment of the ſtadt— 
holder from the State 100,000 guild rs, Or 9,500). 
ſterling . beſide 5 Alien 5 has ſeveral principalities and 
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the total alienation of the ſeyen Dy: 
eltablithed religion of which, at th; wes Proving 
bytcrian or Calviniſm ; but all e ü 
tolerated; and the in hehe its a 1150 ahne and f 
as citizens of the Wor! Id; their tif. Ol 
make none in affection, and th ey are af 3 
by the cot mmon ties of hu: Nanity an * 
arg under the protection of the ” 

W1t | equal agent zement to arts and is 
equal treedom of ſpeculation and tnquj 1. TI | 
and Jews arc Very QUONNETOOS » none by 1 I | 
are admitted into any olice or polt ; 
except 10 army. 

Low Dutch is the langua age of theſe provi 
compounded of the Teuton ” or ancient Gr 1 
levcral! rench and Latin word 5. Welhalltra 
Lord's prayer, as a ſpecimen : „ One Vat a 
heme! lin zyn uwen naam worde geheylioh i: 
gryk Kot ne; uwe wille geſchiede oelyck in & 
200 ook op den arden, ons dage elicks bog 
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of it, is harth and unpleaſing; but this 
ſoftened by the accent and Pronunciation of f 
learned and polite. The hig nk nks of 
monly ſpeak Engliſh and French, 

Ma 5 of the Dutch have di eng | them! 
their learning, a and ſome even by the 
nity. They are famous for contro 
which at one time lGnuated itſelf fo n 
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They boait of excellent writers in all branche ning 
eine, an as numerous Commentators upon tk emula 
Their La »2ems and epigrams are ve „ Wh 
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an obſervatory. The e e * 
© of eminence, read public lectures four times 
| . but every perſon who attends a courſe 
ures which laſts a whole year, pays about 
dens: the lectures Are always in Latin. 1 - 
| wear gowns only when they preſide Lr, . 
ns, read public lectures, or meet in the ſenate: 
es are from one to tWO hundred pounds per 
The ſtudents do not lodge in the univerſity, 
they pleaſe in the town : they have no diſtinc 
Aal wear ſwords. The univerſity of Utrecht 
ded in 1636, and is in a very flouriſhing ſtate, 
| does not enjoy the privileges of moſt other 
es, being entirely ſubordinate to the magiltrates 
W. The number of ſtudents are computed at 
he univerſity of Groningen Was founded in 
well endowed out of the revenues of the ſup- 
onaſteties. The univerſity of Harderwicke 
a Schila illuſtris till 1648, when it acquired its 
tle, The univerſity at Francker was founded 
ar 1585, and has a fine phyſic-garden. The 
pf all theſe colleges enjoy the privilege of not 
yy tax for their wine and beer. 

hs or religious teſts are impoſed in theſe univer- 
chat Roman Catholic parents, and even Jews, 
children here with as little ſcruple as Proteſ- 
Theſe ſeminaries of learning have each three or 
ity profeſſors, as many of phyſic, and two or 
ſaw; belides others of hiſtory, language, and 
or the belles lettres; and others of pl. iloſophy, 
ſtics, the Greek and Roman antiquities, and 
ew and Oriental languages. The profeſſors 
verlities of Holland frequently become men of 
Wing and eminence; and, indeed, there is a 
Wen ulation between the ſtates of the different 
which hall have the greateſt men to adorn 
erüties, and this induces them to attract num- 
cents rom all parts of Europe to enrich their 
bd very liberal encouragement is given to able 


pernal appearance of theſe univerſities is rather 
Wd tlic buildings old; but theſe defects are am- 
nlated by the variety of folid and uſeful learn- 
in them. There are abundance of youth, 
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ipal nodility and gentry, trom moſt coun- 
14S = tucte leninaries of literature; and, 
be may live as he pleaſes. With EO 
ma. e pleaſes, without being obliged 
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in general remarkable for their ſobricty and good man- 


ners, and the diligence and tuccels with which they 
apply themſelves to their reſpective ſtudies. 

Amſterdam is the capital city of all the United Ne- 
therlands, It is built upon piles, and, next to London, 
is eſteemed the moſt commercial city in the world. 
Among the public edifices, thoſe matt worthy notice 
are the ſtadthoufe, the exchange, the arſenal, the inn 
called the I hree Waggons, the gymnaſium iiluftre, the 
Eaſt and Weit-India houſes, the Lombard and loan— 
bank, the theatre, the phyſic-garden, the chirurgical 
and anatomical college, the naval {torchouſes, the docks, 
{luices, churches, hoſpitals, houſes of correction, har- 
bour, towers, waichouſes, and weighing-houfes. I te 
beauty of the canals, and walks under trees planted on 
their borders, in this and all the other cities in Holland, 
are admirable; and the neatneſs every-where obſerved 
within doors is particularly pleating. This city, how- 
ever, labours under two very great di{xdvantages, 
namely, the want of good air and water; notwithitand- 
ing which, it is greatly reſorted to by ſtrangers. The 
number of inhabitants is computed at 240, ooo, of Which 
a great part are Papiſts and Jews. 

Rotterdam is twenty-eight miles from Amſterdam, 
and next to it in comnierce and wealth. Its {treets are 
ſpacious and handſome. The principal public buildings 
are, the exchange, the Eaſt and Welt-India houſcs, 
the bank, the arſenal, and St. Laurence's church, near 
which ſtands a ſmall houſe, where the famous Eraſinus 
was born: its inhabitants are calculated at 56,000. 

Leyden is a large and fine city, and celebrated tor its 
univerſity ; here are alſo ſome tine churches, and ſeveral 
long, broad, and elegant ftreets. This city maintained 
a long and ſevere fiege againit the Spaniards in 1373. 

Utrecht, nineteen miles from Amſterdam, and twenty- 
ſeven from Leyden, is a large populous city. The 
churches are inagnificent; the other public buildings 
are the univerſity and the town-houte. The itreams 
which run through ſeveral of the ſtreets contribute 
greatly to the clean:inels and beauty of this town. 

The Hague, though but a village, is one of the moſt 
conſiderable places in Holland, and is faid to contain 
about 40,000 inhabitants: it is exceedingly beautiful, 
and fituated upon the higheſt ground in the whole 
country, ſo that the air is more ſalutary than that of the 
other cities. It has neither gates nor walls, but is ſur- 
rounded by a moar, over which there arc a number of 
draw-bridges; alid, being the refidence of the ſtadt- 
holder, it is licewiſe that of foreign miniſters, and the 
reſort of' all perſons of diſtinction who vifit Holland. 
The ſtreets and ſquares are ſpacious, particularly de 
Plaats, which is an open, airy place, in form of a 
triangle, and adorned with elegant buildings. Anemi- 
nence, called the Vyverberg, is laid out into ſeveral 
fine ſhady walks, and, at the bottom, is the Vyver, a 
large baſon of water. But the molt celebrated part of 
the Hague is the Voorhout, which conliſts of a mall, 
and three ſpaces on each fide for coaches, the whole 
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being in much the ſame taſte as St. James's-Park. Here canals, made to protect them from i 
people of diſtinction take the air in their coaches, dations from which they ſuffereq o ole dre 

Middleburg, the capital of Zealand, is fifty miles | tury: theſe {tupendous works S"eatly inthe 


diſtant from Rotterdam. The public buildings are mag- 
nihcent, and the ſtreets broad and well-paved. The 
gates are eight in number, the harbour and City are 
tirongly fortified : the latter contains thirty-three pa— 
riſhes, about 4000 houtles, and near 26,000 inhabitants. 

Leuwarden, the capital of Friefland, ſtands fixty 
miles north-eaſt of Amſterdam. Tt 1s a large, well- 
built, and populous town: the ffreets are clean, the 
houſes ſplendid, the bridges well paved, and the gar- 
dens pleaſant: the churches, governor's palace, and 
the ſenate-houſe, are fine ſtructures. This city and 
Francker chovſe their own magiltrates, 

Groningen, twenty-ſeven miles from Leuwarden, 
and eighty from Amiterdam, is the capital of the pro- 
vince of the ſame naine. The town is large and popu- 
lous, being the ſeat of the high colleges, containing 
twenty- ſeven ſtreets: here are many fine houſes, belides 
churches, three ſpacious market-placcs, and feveral 
public ſtructutes. Ships of conſiderabſe burden can 
come up to this city, by which meais it enjoys a pretty 
good trade. 

Deventer, in the province of Overyſſel, ſtands forty- 
four miles from Utrecht: it js a neat, populons, well- 
built, and ſtrongly-fortified city, containing ſeveral 
churches belonging to different ſects. Five annua! fairs 
are held here. Along the river fide is a fine quay, 
adorned with rows of trees. | 

Nimeguen, in the province of Guelderland, is fiity- 
two miles diſtant from Amſterdam. It is a large an- 
cient city, ſtrongly fortified, and pleaſantly fituated. 
On the eaſt {ide of it ſtands an old cattle, and it alſo 
contains ſeveral churches belonging to different ſects. 
The peace between the French and confederates was 
concluded here in 1678. 

AmersfHort, in the province of Utrecht, ſeventeen 
miles diſtant trom the city of that name, is an ancient 
and large town. but of no great ſtrength, being com- 
manded by a neighbouring hill. The buildings are in 

eneral very neat. They have three churches here, one 
of which is a large and ſtately fabric. They have like- 
wiſe a 
have had their education. 

There are but few natural and artificial curioſities in 
theſe provinces. In Overyſſel, there are ſtones, the 
enormous ſize of which caufe an equal aſtoniſhment in 
the ſpectator with thoſe of Stonehenge upon Saliſbury- 
Plain; and near Macitricht, under a hill, thcre 1s a {tone 
GUuarry, which is worked into a kind of fubtcrrancuus 
pa/ace, ſupported by pillais twenty feet high. In 
Fricſlaud., they have a ſpecies of bituminous carth, that 
takes fire in a ſurpriſing manner; and, in the {ixteenth 
century, according to ſome hiſtorians, burnt the length 
of two leagues before it could be extinguiihed. Among 
the chict artificial curioſities may be placed the prodi- 
gious dykes, Ieventcen ells thick, with the mounds and 
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they ſeldom exceed 40,000, and very often fall 


excit | 
every beholder. Several muſe: © the adn 


antiquities and curioſities, are "Ly 
try, particularly in the univerſity of U "Hy 
to he (een a ſhict made of the e e g 
Egyptian mummies, being the bodies of 
great antiquity, with all the muſcle 
human body, curiouſly ſet up. Ju he in 
guen are many Roman antiquities; ang ' p 
at Gonda, there are ſome exquiſite 0 2 Y 
At Saardam (famous for bei g the Fan 
Great ſerved his apprenticeſhig 10 Mio be 
laboured at that trade) the town has 
with paintings; and there is a remarkable g 
dial, which coſt 130, ooo guilders. 
The taxes in theſe provinces are ſo many 
heavy, eſpecially in Holland, that it js not 1 
{on that a certain author aſſerts, that the only th 
has eſcaped taxation there is the air they hate 
taxes conliits of an almoſt general eic 


8 
a poll-tax, and hearth-money, ſo that the (jd 


venues of the republic are computed at betweent 
three millions ſterling annually. Out of wy 
the province of Holland contributes ;8, a 
quently, above one-half of the whole public aq 
For the encouragement of trade, the dutizq 
and merchandize are ſaid to be exceeding low 
withſtanding the number and greatneſs of th 
every province is faid to labour under very hean 
eſpecially Holland, and the public credit is ao 
mo{t flaurthing condition. 

With reſpect to their Jand-forces in timed 
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that number. They employ a great many fun 
efpecially Swils and Scots, in their lervicez! 
time of war, hire whole regiments of German 
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chief command of the army is veſted in the itadl 
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under whom is the held-marſhal-general, f VES 


the expences of the army only amounted to gf 
guilders. No nation in the world can of old 
formidable fleet than the Dutch, having am 
quantities of timber prepared for building of 
ſuch numbers of {hip-carpenters and maria 
ever, 11 time of peace, they uſually have n 
thirty in commiliion, for the protection of tht 
the Mediterrancan, and to convoy til ja 
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five of 60, eight of 50, 4 
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of 40, and ten of 36 (forty-nine in 40, bell 


inferior force: they have allo mat ihips 0 
{tocks. „ 

Every province being a ſovereign} e 
ſequently the right of coinage; bt 
be of the ſame intrinſic value. bes 
low: a deut, worth about hail 3 fuß 
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Wo farthings 3 2 ſtiver, oguat bates oat 
,\-hin, to two-pence; A cn! ing, 0 
1 dubbelchin, FS, * th only five- 
but there are alſo ſchillings wor A | 
 nny; 2 guilder, twenty-pence; a thaler, 
3 ace; a lowen-thaler, or lion-dollar, 
| 4 5 cix-thaler, or rix-doller, fiſty-pence; 
n, ſixty-rhree Pence. The gold _— hy 
out cight ſhillings and eight-pence 1 5 5 e 
almoſt equal to a guinea: Beſides theſe, t 258 
ad three guilder pieces, and half and quarter 
e moſt ancient as well as powerful orders of 
„ at of the Teutonic knights, which is 
* % two branches ; the firſt for Papiſts, 
vr {or Proteſtants. This branch have a houſe 
„ they tranſact their buſinels. The 
\ ele wette, enamelled white, ſurmounted 
her, black; above the croſs is a ball twilted, 
lack. Jt is worn pendant to a broad black 
Wand, which 1s worn about the neck. 'T he 
is embroidered on the left breaſt of the upper 
f cach knight. The nobles of Holland, if 
ſeaſon to be a knight, enter his name in the 
pl pay a large ſum of money to the uſe of the 
Paincd by the order, and the candidate ſuc- 
ptution, ik he brings with him proof of his 
(tour generations on the father's and mo- 


pet to the arms or enſigns armorial of the 
ted Provinces, or the States of Holland, they 
lion, gules, holding with one paw a cutlafs, 
be other a bundle of feven arrows cloſe bound 
: alluſton to the ſeveral conſederate Provinces, 
bilowing motto, Concordia res partiæ creſcunt, 
U things increaſe by concord.“ 
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liam, between whom his territories were divided 
Henry, in 1515, married Claude de Chalons, only ſiſter 
of Philibert de Chalons, prince of Orange, who was 
killed in 1539, at the battle of Piſtoye, in Tuſcany; 
and, leaving no iſſue, bequeathed his principality of 
Orange to his ſiſter's only ſon Rene, or Renatus 
who dying alſo without heirs, in 1544, left it to 
his coulin William, the ſon of William before men- 
tioned. 


WIrILI IAV I. ficſt Stadtholder, in 1379. 
William I. count of Naſſau-Dillenburgh, and, by 


his couſin Rene's will, prince of Orange, the illuſtrious 
founder of the Dutch republic, was born in 1343. In 
the general revolt of the Netherlands againſt the tyranny 
of Pailip II. of Spain, he was the foul of that memo- 
rable conteſt; in which he was greatly aſſiſted by his 
brothers Lud wic, Adolphus, Henry (all three flaia in 
Dattle, without heirs) and eſpecially by John, his ſecond 
brother, to whom he gave part of his German domi- 
nions, with the title of Count of Natſau-D:etz, and 
from whom the prefent prince of Orange is deſcended 
in a direct line. The third ſon of John was Erneſt 
Caſimir, born 1573: father of William- Frederic, born 
1513; father of Henty-Caſimir, born 1637; father of 
John- William-#r rizo, born 1687, whom king William 
III. appointed heir to the houſe of Orange; father of 
William IV. born 1711; father of William V. born 
1748. | 
: On the 2gth of January 1379, by his powerful in- 
fluence, the memorable confederacy was formed at 
Utrecht, which laid the foundation of the republic of 
the United Provinces. This confederacy was compoſed 
at firſt of the ſtates of Holland, Zealand, Gueidres, 
Frieſland, and Utrecht only; but the provinces of 
Overyſſel and Groningen acceded to it in the ſequel. 
The ſituation of theſe provinces was then ſo critical, 
that they were repreſented under the figure of a ſhip 
without fails and rudder, with this inſcription — Iucer— 
tum quo fata ferant. But from amidft theſe ſtorms a 
powerful republic was ſoon to emerge. The confede— 
rates agreed upon the ſame form of government that 
ſubſiſts at preſent. It was the union of ſeveral diſtinct 
bowers, Icagued together for their common ſafety, 
without detriment to the particular rights aud lovereignty 
of either. Each province, without cealing to be an 
independent republic, compoſes With the i1x others one 
{ame republic, with but one and the ſame intereſt. 
The States-General, confiiting of deputies from ever 
part of the confederacy, repretent the Majelty of the 
State; but they are neither the lords nor the arbiters of 
it. They can agree upon nothing without the conſent 
of the ſtates of the provinces, who have no right to give 
it, till they {hall have previouſly obtainsd the conſent 
of the towns. Thus ine fplendor of the lovereiguty is 
veited in the States-General, and the real aud leg.{lative 
authority in the towns only. It is true, that each pro- 
vince is wifely diveſted of the right of makipg war a d 
1 | peace, 
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that of governor : 


A NEW av COMPLETE 'SYSTEM os UNIVERSAL 'GEOGRAME 
P — — ——— — = 1 F, 
peace, and of concluding ſeparate alliances ; but it was a | tered to return to the Netherlang 
iſſue in 1618. we. ti 


n error to grant a negative voice to each town. 
two thirds had been allowed to conclude for the whole 
body, there would have been more ſatety and energy 
in the government. Each province ſends as many de- 
puties to the States-General as it thinks proper; but 
this circumſtance is not productive of inconvenience, 
as their deliberations are regulated, not by the votes of 
the depntation, but of the provinces. The duration of 
the deputies is not uniforin: ſome deputics are choſen 
only for a year; others for a longer time; and ſome for 
life. Neither the governor, the captain-general, nor 
any military officer, have the privilege of ſitting in the 
States- General. Each province preſides a week by 
turn, being repreſented by its ſenior deputy. It was 
thought neceſſary to conclude thele arrangements, by Per- 
ſonaliy intereſting the prince of Orange in the preſerva— 
tion of the edikce which he himſelf had conſtructed; 
and he was, there fore, unanimoully elected ſtadtholder. 

The dignity of ſtadtholder is not different from 
the two names are ſynonimous. 
William had becn ſtadtholder of Holland and Zealand 
under Charles V. and Philip II. He continued fo, 
without oppoſition, from the commencement of the re- 
volt; and the union of Utrecht inveſted him with the 
ſame dignity in the other provinces. 

Beſides the ſtadtholderſhip, William obtained the dig- 
nities of captain and admiral-general, which gave him 
the command in chief of the fleets and armies of the 
republic, with the diſpoſal of all employments depend—- 
ing on them. All the naval and military officers were 
obliged to take an oath of allegiance to him, after hav- 
ing taken the ſame to the ſtates of the province, and to 
the council of ſtate. This council is compoſed of twelve 
deputics from the provinces; viz. one from Gueldres, 
three from Holland, two from Zealand, one from Utrecl:t, 
two from Frielland, one irom Overyſicl, and two from 
Groningen. Before the aſſemblies ot the States-Gene- 
ral were made reſidentiary at the Hague, this council 
re preſented their authority in their abſence, and was 
bound to convene them twice a year; but its functions 
are now confined to the regulation of military affairs, 
and the adminiſtration of the finances. Their decitions 
are made by a plurality of perſons, not of provinces. _ 

Nothing in the army could make William ſenſible of 
his dependence on the republic, but the preſence of fon 
deputies that accompanied him, and without whole ad- 
vice he could undertake nothing of importance. The 
great offices of ſtadtholder, captain, and admiral-general, 
have ſince become, as it were, luſcparable. 

he prince did nat long enjoy this elevation; he was 
aſſaſiinatcd at Delft, in the nity-iirlt year of his age. 

By his tirit wilc, Anne Gi Egmont, countels ot Bu- 
ren {ihe ow! {on of the prince of Orange being always 
count of Buren) he had one daughter, and a ſon named 
Philip- William, who being ic at the univerſity of 
Louvain by the duke of Alva, was carried to Spain, 
where he was coulincd thirty years, before he was {ut- 


| of Bourbon, who had been a nun, he 


| And by nis laſt wife, L uila de Coligni " 


By his ſecond w; 
Maurice, elector of Saxony, We &a 
one ſon, named Maurice, By his tint, 
Is, U 
had fix 


deric-Ienry. 


MauRlex, ſecond Stadtholder, in fy 
j 99 


Maurice, the ſecond ſon of W 
the ladtholderſhip on the death of bis father; 
dignity of captain and admiral. general, on 
ture of the haughty and perfidious Leicelle. 8 
principality of Orange, on the deceaſe of ki 
prince Philip-William. He entered upon | 
he was only feventeen years old, 

Ihe life of this ſtadtholder,“ ſays 2 6 
French writer, who was the idolator of his 
and a bitter enemy to the Houſe of Orange, 
almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of combats, of 10 
of victories. His camp became the urine 
{chool of Europe; his pupils have fupported, 3 
enhanced his reputation. Like Montecuwl, 
ſeſſed the art ſo little known of marches ade 
ments; hke Vauban, the talent of renden 
places impregnable; like Eugene, the met 
filing numerous armies in the moſt baten 
lated countries; like Vendome, the good fort 
tain from the ſoldiers more than he had ang 
pect; like Conde, that inſtantaneous and u 
which decides the fate of battles ; like Chats] 
means of rendering his troops almolt lt 
hunger, to cold, to fatigue ; like Turenne, ! 
which now ſeems to be loſt, of huſbandingilt 
men. In the opinion of the chevalier Fo 
was the greateſt officer of infantry ſince the 
Romans.“ 

"This is the eulogy of an enemy; but t 
Maurice was ſullied by his ambition. lle n 
authority incompatible with the confliuin 
public. Being oppoſed in his views by 1 
lionary * Barnevelt, that virtuous citizen feln 
his reſentment in 1619. Maurice Gicd1n 0 
age of fifty-eight, and was ſucceeded by WR 


FRED ERIC-HENRVV, third Stadtholder, 0 


The great military taients of ti es 
'» by * 8 1 
him worthy to be the ſucceilor of his iu 
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Md compelled the Spaniards to conſent to a 

elve years, that expired in 1621: under the 
I Frederic, they were happy to ſolicit as a fa- 
they might be permitted to acknowledge the 
Ne ok the republic. He died in 1647, age 
& years, leaving ſour daughters, and one fon, 
cho ſucceeded him in all his dignities, of 
e five provinces had given him the ſurvivorſhip 
e life-time of Frederic-Henry, in order to 
doe, in the perſon of the ſon, the great obli- 
key were under to the father. It may be pro- 
Gre here, that, on the death of William J. 
was declared ſtadtholder of five provinces only; 
wo, Friefland and Groningen, having elected 


er of the five provinces was captain and admi- 
| of the whole. 


IIa II. fourth Stadtholder, in 1647. 


prince was only twenty-one when his father 
He united in his perſon,” ſays the writer be- 
ed, « whatever was requiſite to perpetnate the 
his houſe ; regular, pleaſing, and majeſtic fea- 
porous, active, and indefatigable; his acceſs 
manners captivating and popular; converſant 
guages, as well as in hiſtory, poetry, and the 
tics; with an experience, which his genius 
jons had rendered more extenſive than his 
ut his underſtanding was ſomewhat deficient 
V his heart in moderation, and his politics in 
His ambition too was without reſtraint, his 
ont prudence, and his ſoul without fortitude.” 
dnduct of this prince was ſuch as might be ex- 
m ſuch a character. Being diſguſted at a re- 
Fhich the province of Holland had taken, to 
at part of the army, he ſuffered himſelf to be 
violent counſels; and, under colour of a 
m tie States-General to preſerve the union, 
E whatever might diſturb it, he not only im- 
Ix lords of the ſtates in the caſtle of Louveſ- 
ralhly marched an army againſt Amſterdam, 
d ſeize and change the magiltrates of that city. 
Fn deing diſcovered by the Hamburgh poſt, who 
7 1 7 5 the night-time, 
e 4 Pry ru rate : but it colt him 
= © republic; and luis mortißcation was 
Far ne retired to his ſeat near the Hague, 
ing ſeized by 2 
* es 3 : 25th year of his age. His 
Wc 8 2 ary, eldeſt daughter of king 
— 92 5 event, that, eight days 
1 0 | a ton, when the was but 
"op zer pregnancy. This ſon was 
III. fifth Stadtkholder in 1672, and King of 
. Oreal-Pritain in 1688. | 
e e K 75 of Novernher 1650, 
ie father was very detri- 
C!S Of the ſon, Ey the influence of 
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the famous grand penſionary De Wit, who was the ſoul 
of the republican party, the {tates publiſhed, in 1667, 
the perpetual edict, by which the young prince and his 
deſcendents were excluded for ever from the office of 
ſtadtholder, which was declarcd to be aboliſhed. But, 
in 1672, when Louis XIV. invaded the United Pro- 
vinces, the moſt violent commotions of the populace 
compelled the ſtates to repeal the perpetual edict, to 
inveſt the prince of Orange with the offices of {tadt- 
holder, and captain and admiral-general, and to declare 
thoſe dignities hereditary in his family. His adminiſ- 
tration was ſo wiſe and juſt, that he acquired more ex- 
tenſive authority than any of his anceſtors had exerciſed ; 
and it has been remarked of him, that he was only 
ſtadtholder in England, but king in Holland. 

William died in 1702, without iſſue, and appointed 
John-William Frizo, prince of Nafſau-Dietz, his ſole 
heir. This young prince, who was born in 1687, was 
deſcended, as before obſerved, in a direct line, from 
John, count of Naſſau-Dietz, brother of William I. 
He took the title of prince of Orange; but that title, 
and the whole ſucceſſion, were diſputed by the king of 
Pruſſia, who founded his claim as deſcended trom 
Louiſa-Henrietta, daughter of Frederic-Henry, the ſe- 
cond ſtadtholder, who had married Frederic- William, 
elector of Brandenburgh. In order to ſettle this diſ- 
pute (afterwards ſettled in 1733 by an equal partition) 
the prince was repairing to the Hague to meet the king 
of Pruffia there, when he was untortunately drowned, 
in croſſing an arm of the ſea at Mardyke, on the 14th 
of July 1711. The writer of this article croſſing the 
ſame paſſage near feventy years after (1778) was men- 
tioning the circumſtance to a friend, when an old, ve- 
nerable, weather-beaten Hollander, at the helm, ob- 
ſerved, that he remembered it well; that he was a lad 
on board the ferry-boat, when this misfortune hap- 
pened ; that the prince, being in his chariot on account 
of the rain, the tempeſt grew ſo violent, that, attempt- 
ing precipitately to leave the chariot, he ſtepped with 
one foot on the deck, and fell head-toremoit into the 
water. Three months after his death his confort was 
delivered of a fon, 


WILLIAM IV. ſixth Stadtholder, in 1747. 
On the death of William III. the office of ſtadt- 


holder was again laid aſide; and the republican party 
carried their animoſity again:t the houſe of Orange to 
ſuch an extreme, that they not only refuſed the young 
prince his rank in the army, but unjuſlly deprived him 
of his patrimonial poſſeſſions, the marquiſates of Fluſh— 
ing and Terveere. However, in 1722, the province of 
Gueldres elected him their ſtadtholder, notw:ih landing 
the remonſtrances of the other provinces; and in 1747, 
when the French no longer reſpected the territories of 
the republic (the ally of Great-Britain, but neutral as a 
principal) the ſame popular commotions as had hap- 
pened in 1672, compelled the ſtates of all the provinces 
not only to inveſt him with the offices of ſtadtholder and 
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captain and admiral general, but to declare thoſe digni— 
tics hereditary in his tamily, and even in the female and 
collatcral branches. 

On the 12th of Jane 1733, his ſerene highneſs was 
elected a knight ct the garter, and was inſtalled at 
Windſor, by proxy, on the 27th of Auguſt. On the 
th oft Norember, he arrived at Greenwich in the Fubbs 
yacht, and was received with every demonſtration of joy. 
Being ſcized ſoon after with an indifpotition, he.ſpent 
ſome time at Bath, for the recovery of his health; and, 
on viſiting Oxford, that univerſity conferred on him 
the degree of doctor of laws. On the 14th of March 
1734, he was married to Anne, princeſs-royal of Eng- 
land; a bill for naturalizing him received the royal 
aſſent on the 21ſt of March; and, on the 22d of April, 
the illuſtrious pair embarked for Holland. The dowry 
of her royal highneſs was 80,000]. with an annuity of 
Z000l. for her life. 

This excellent prince dicd of a quinſey, on the 11th 
of October 1731; Icaving iſſne the princeſs Caroline, 
born February 28, 1743, and the count of Buren, born 
March 8, 1748. B. 
public, the princels-dowager had the adminiſtration of 
affairs as gouvernante, during the minority of her fon ; 
and all the powers that her huſband enjoyed devolved 
upon her, during that period. 


WiLLIaM V. the ſeventh Stadtholder, and Chief Go- 
vernor in 1793. 


The princeſs gouvernante, after an adminiſtration of 
great wiſdom and ability, died on the 12th of January 
1759. Jull before her royal highneſs expired, ſhe gave 
a key to one of her court, deſiring him to bring her a 
paper, which he would find in a place ſhe named; 
which being brought accordingly, ſhe ſigned it. This 
was her daughter's contract of marriage with the prince 
of Naſſau-Weilburgh. She atterwards cauſed another 
paper to be brought to her, which the alſo ſigned ; de- 
liring that it might be delivered, according to its ad- 
diets, as ſoon as the thould leave the world. This ſe— 
cond paper was a letter to the States-General, in which 
{he entreatcd all the confederates to conſent to the mar- 
riage of her daughter, and not to make any change in 
the re gulations the had made with reſpect to the tutelage 
of the young prince, and his education. Theſe two 
papers being ſigned and ſealed, the ſent for her chil- 
dren, exhorting them to make a proper improvement 
of the education the had given them, and to live in good 
harmony; then embracing them with the utmoſt ten- 
dernefs, ſhe gave them her bleſſing. After this, ſhe 
converſed with the. greateſt calmneſs with her Principal 
courtiers, for a few hours, and then expired, in the 
zOth year of her age. 

zy her will, the king her father, and the princeſs- 
dowager of Orange, her mother-in-law, were appointed 
honorary tutor and tutoreſs to her children; and prince 
Lewis, duke of Brun{wzck- Wolfenbuartle, Keld-marſhal 

}f the republic, acting tutor. 
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Ihe morning after her ropa hiokn.e- 

States-General and the ſtates of Hoa en 
ordinary aſſembly, in Which they oY held; 
lations ſhe had made. The orince of wil 
invited to afliſt in the aſſembly of « 


where he was received with al] W 
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States-General, where a reſolution wa... 
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more; they charged their ambaſſador at Vi 
only to thank their Imperial majeſties, f od 
the duke to remain in the United Provinces, 
treat them ſtill to permit him to continue they 
to abandon the young ſtadtholder, who mige 
caſion for his experience and advice, Andth 
Holland, on their part, after having thaukelt 
by their penſionary, begged him to accept, 
of their grateful ſenſe of his ſervices, oi a 
ment of 200,000 florins.” 

Harmony ſubſiſted many years between i 
highneſs and the States-General. The erent 
to the rupture with England, and in cou 
which have lince interrupted that harmony, a 
an object of grateful reſpect, rendered ti 
Brunſwick an object of perſecution, are to! 
every memory to need recapitulation. 4 

The power of the ſtadtholder 1s very lig 
when he appears at the head of an am. | 
important prerogatives of is ace att, & 0 
of pardoning criminals. 2. 1ode pie 
courts of juſtice, and to have his ume ff 
head of their deciſions. 3. 1 che f 
of the towns from a certain number pred 
for his election; and, in more than one fa 
the entire difpoſal of employments. 4.3 
name, and for his private intereſts, penn 
foreign courts; and to give private " 
; s to the States-Ocnetat J' 
f the decrees iſſucc 7 9 
nces that mg 


reign ambaſſador 
the cxecution () 
6. To be arbiter of the differe! 1 
tween the various communtties, — 7 
The appointment of the dad 
100,000 guilders, or 9,509). ſterung; 7 
he has ſeveral principalities 

he hereditary ſtadtholder, 
Naſſau, captain- general an 7 
United Provinces, was born in /“ 
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| WE oy Site beer deport are de: 1 | 
of Pruſſia, born in 1731. Their | 5. PROVINCE OF LUXEMBURG, S. E. | 


779; William | 
a-Loviſa, born 1779; Wi SUBDIVISIONS. CHitr Towns. | 
4 


| f t of Euren, born f 
=) e 171. Wilhel- | Auſtrian Luxemburg. Luxemburg. 
am: 8 7 : 


Elina, born in 1743, and married to the prince | French Luxemburg. . 9 — ts. E. 


6 Frederica 
gre, Frederic 


EWeilburgh, is ſiſter of the ſtadtholder. ö 
ſtory of the United Agape 3 Sven in | 6. Province of NA uus, in the middle, ſubject to 
Auſtrian and French Netherlan K Auſteia. 
Okief Towns Namur, on the Sambreand Maeſe. : 

FH A'F. XVII. . R Charleroy, on the Sambre. 
AUSTRIAN aNnD FRENCH 7. PROVINCE OT HIN ATT. | 
NETHERLANDS. wigs | 

; ; R A c | 

Frtent, Boundaries, Diviſions, Climate, Soil, | Auſtrian Hainault ... 4 Aeth... In the middle. : 
wins, Mountains, Mines, Rivers, Commerce, Enguien ; 
n Cities. Inhabitants ; their Manners, C- Valenciennes | 


felgen, Language, Learning, Government, Re- r 8 bs. w. 
OBE. - > >. 


Forces, Hijtory. D324 | | 
br: Netherlands are ſituated between the 2d R 
| 7th deg. eaſt long. and between the 49th and 8, PROVINCE OF CAMBRESIS, S. W. | 
orth lat. being 200 miles in length, and as Cambray. | 


breadth, containing the following provinces, Subject to France.. TT : 
Frabant. 2. Antwerp. g. Malines. 4. Lim- Crevecœur, S. of Cambray, 
3 Luxemburg. 6. Namur. 7. Hainault. 9. Province or AR ros, S. W. | 
reſis. 9. Artois. 10. Flanders. 
provinces are bounded by the United Nether— Arras, S. W. on the Scarpe. 
the north; by Germany on the eaſt : by Lor- | St, Omer, E. of Boulogne. | 


mpagne, and Picardy in France, on the ſouth; Subject to France. OY mage 5. of St. Omer. 


jother part of Picardy, and the Engliſh fea, on | t. Venant, E. of Aire. 
This country belongs to the Auſtrians, French, Bethune, S. E. of Aire. 

b, and the particular provinces and towns ap- Terouen, S. of St. Omer. 
to each ſtate will be found in the following 


<4 + 


10. PROVINCE OF FLANDERS, 


cio wwe ts 1 45 4 ** 


« 
1. PROVINCE OF BRABANT, { Sluys, N. 

VISIONS, CHIET Towns, Dutch Flanders _—_ of f 

Fete: . | Sas Van Ghent, N. 

a CS — N. Ghent, on the Scheldt. ö 

bet. Pergen-op-Zoom Bruges 

| Grave, N. E. | Oftend N. W. near the ſca. © 

| Lillo n wes» UN W . Newport I 

(Steenbergen 8 ; ; a Oudcnarde, on the Scheldt, 1 

Brufſels, E. Auſtrian Flanders... . 4 C ö | 

5 Courtray lo 1 ö 

Prabont Louvain. 6 Dixmucle en f 

Vilvorden . In the middle. Ypres, N. of Liſle. G | 

"4 Landen Af” | | Tournay, on the Scheldt. 

a. 50 es arc provinces independent of _Nenin, on the Lis. ? 

| Noug ſurrounded by 1t, and lubject to the 9 

df Auſtria, 'The emperor has thought fit to divide the Auſtrian | 

SIGH Netherlands into nine circles, in the ſame manner as f 

TProvixcy * LiMBuRG, S. E. Bohemia, and the other hereditary eſtates, and has ap- 4 

{ Limburg, lubject to Auſtria. pointed a captain over each circle, who is to have 4000 1 

© , 3 $ID tlorins per annum : namely, for Brabant, the comte de q 

Nees, «oi Subject to Broghi; for the province of Limbourg and the duchy of [ 


the Dutch. | Ruremonde, M. de Ranſomel; for the marquiſate of 
Antwerp and the. lordſhip of Malines, the chevalier Van- 1 
| | der ' 
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der Dilft; for the duchy of Luxemburg, M. de Berg; 
for the province of Namur, the vifcount de Sandrouin 
de Villers de Leſſe; for Dornik, Tournoiſis, and the 
retroceded part of Flanders, M. de Beelen; for Bruges 
and Oſtend, Mr. Malrieu; for Ghent and the reſt of 
Flanders, Mr. Maroux; and for Hainault, the comte 
de Gorregnies. 


CHEF Tous. 


CLifle, W. of Tournay.“ 
Dunkirk, on the coaſt, E. of 
Calais. 
French Flanders... . Douay, W. of Arras. 
Mardike, W. of Dunkirk. 
St. Amand, N. of Valenciennes. 


| Gravelines, E. of Calais. 


SUBDIVISIONS. 


The climate in the inland parts of theſe Netherlands 
is much more ſettled than ours, but their winters are 
uſually more ſevere. The air is better than that of the 
United Provinces, except on the coaſts of Brabant and 
Flanders, where it is exceedingly unwholeſome. The 
ſoil differs according to the ſituation ; for in ſome parts 
it is a deep rich mould, while others exhibit nothing 
but barren ſands. The animal productions of theſe 
are the ſame as in the United Provinces; and the 
vegetable. conſiſt in corn, fruits, garden-ſtuff of all 
kinds, paſture, and prodigious quantities of flax, in 
the cultivating of which the inhabitants have rendered 
even the barren parts of their country profitable. This 
country in general is remarkable for breeding, black 
cattle; and the province of Luxemburg abonnds in 
corn, great part of which is ſent to foreign markets. 

There are a few inconſiderable mountains in the pro- 
vince of Limburg ; excepting which, the whole country 


is a flat, interſperſed now-and-then with ſome riſing 


hills, which are generally covered with wood. For- 
merly there were ſeveral very large foreſts in this coun- 
try, of which Ardennes was the principal, but now 
great part of them are turned into arable lands. 

In the provinces of Luxemburg, Limburg, and 
Liege, are mines of iron, copper, lead, brimſtone, and 
quarries of various kinds of marble; and in the pro- 
vince of Namur there are coal-pits, and a ſpecies of 
bituminous fat earth proper for fuel, with a great plenty 
of foflil nitre. 

The principal rivers are the Macſe, Scheldt, Sambre, 
Demer, Dyle, Nethe, Geet, Sanne, Ruppel, Lis, Scarpe, 
Deule, and Dender. The moit confiderable of theſe, 
and into which all the reſt fall, are the Maeſe and the 
Scheldt. The Scheldt has already been mentioned in 
the United Provinces. The principal canals are thoſe 
of Brutlels, Ghent, and Oſtend. The firſt of theſe 
extends to the Scheldt, which is fifteen miles. 

With reſpect to the trade and commerce of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, we have to obſcrve, that in 
ancient days theſe countries were the centre of the 
woollen manufactures, which are now the manufactures 
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| of Great-Britain, originally de 


rived from he 


der ed Immenſ 


whoſe country was thereby ren 
el 


populous. 

One of the principal bran 
preſent carried on in theſe 
by the name of bone-lace, 
of the kind in Europe is made a bn 
riety of it is very great; and we > * 
in that part of the country, which h 1 
from 30l. to gl. ſterling a yard; ww 
of nary unprovements they have ſo far * 
French and Italians, and even the Vo 
ſelves, that thoſe laſt have vely little * 
lacc, though they were once jully fameq A 
in the world. The principal places ori 
facture are, Mechlin, Bruſſels, 
Antwerp, and the adjacent towns; and it e 
—4 eine, eſpecially women x 

Fine thread is another of their manuzdy 
great quantity of fine lace cauling a oreat dn 
tine thread, as their linens require 2 em 
quantity of linen yarn; and both theſe tow! 
ſtitute another manufacture of no little con 
people. 

Their manufacture of linen is very conf 
and conſiſts of two ſorts chiefly, viz. cank 
lawns. Their cambricks are made ſo fne, x 
been ſold at from twenty to thirty ſhillingsp 
theſe countries. They were formerly mate 
provinces of Artois and Cambteſis, from vi 
they had their name of Cambricks ; but theda 
them being ſo great of late years, the while 
has been ſcarcely large enough to carry on ti 
facture, eſpecially that part of it bordering a 
together with the great cities of Douay, lik 
Ypres, Ghent, and Bruges, and all the cttist 
Lower Scheldt ; which manufacture alſo 80 
nitude greater than can be eaſily repreſented. 

Another manufacture in which the Fa 
employed, is that of the woollen, which ind 
tapeſtry made at Arras, Dourlens, Dua al 
jacent country; alſo ſome druggets ad 
made at Lifle, and in the couniry near l. 
which are, however, conſumed amonglt l 
though ſome go to France. 

The exports of their manuſaQures Wh 
ſiderable, that very good judges have eim 
at no lefs, in fine filter-thread, bone 
(including their lawns and camb ici 10k 
of two millions ſterling a year, fro (hi 
called the Auitrian Netherlands, aua 
conquered Provinces, as well as the ay 
loon Flanders, and the province Of „ 
this account are there included ceir ei 
or woollen ſtuffs; of all which they exp 
tities into France and Germanh. 

The Flemings have of late year 
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Ik ; for they not only make at 
Feient for their OWN uſe, but for exportation. 
uff! make now chiefly at Lille, Bruſſels, and 
buen nufacture was greatly encouraged 
and * he Flemings, in the ycer 
Mic, inſomuch that the Flemings, 1 
' caution the Eaſt-India Company, then 
be eſtabliſhed at Oſtend, to bring no more 
( l country, leſt it ſhould prove the means 
. deſtroy their on manufacture of ſilk, 
40 ſo many thouſands of their people. 
building is a great article of trade; not that the 
© who have but two ports, can be ſuppoſed to 
FP lance of ſhips ; nor indeed can they do it, 
ho place proper for it, or materials for the 
ut by ſhips here is meant only galliots, hoys, 
wanders, and ſuch like veilels, all of which 
| chips. Of thoſe they have ſuch great num- 
bf there muſt be abundance of hands employed 
ling them, and eſpecially in the conſtant re- 
nd refitting, which they are always wanting. 
of war it has been frequent to have ſeven or 
ndred of them brought together for carrying 
military ſtores, ammunition, and the like 
s likely that they have not fewer than twenty 
| of this ſort of veilels in the ſeveral provinces. 
> are built within themſelves; and it is no little 
y are obliged to carry on, for the ſupply of 
mber, planks, maſts, yards, anchors, iron 
d other materials for this buſineſs; beſides 
„oil, hemp, &c. 
| theſe things are conſidered, we need not 
now all this great multitude of people, who 
ele provinces, are employed and maintained. 
ying on ſuch valuable manufactures muſt em- 
umeradle hands; and the quantity of goods 
ort mult bring great returns home, as well in 
money, by which the Flemings are far from 
dr, On the contrary, they are generally well 
pnced, there being but few hands among them 
can earn their bread ; the very children, even 
years 01d, being ordinarily employed. 
Roman highways are yet entire ; and ruins 
$ and other buildings are found in many parts. 
Ixteen hundred gold pieces were found at 
onde, and proved to be a collection of ancient 
Antoninus Pius, Aurelius, and Lucius Verus. 
10 Ws. of 5 N conſiſt chiefly in 
= err Fry es, 5 ama of which 
pl theſe but deſ 4 Fo lol Armand wary 
be: Vin a particular deſcription, 
Fro ND : ed with this ſubject only. 
ak e lortifications, public buildings, 
he molt e Hey to decay. The following 
| rable. 
+ name to the territory, and is the capital 
rabant but of the Netherlands thougl 
fond in rank. This eite; N 
and. carr; ' IS City is well built and 
ies on a conſiderable trade all over 


nfacture of 11 


» * 


Europe in camblets, laces, and tapeſtries, which are 
manufactured here. The public buildings in general, 
particularly the palaces and courts of the ſeveral princes, 
counts, and other perſons of diſtintiion, together with 
the churches and cloiſters, are large and magnificent. 
The inns or eating-houſcs here are equal to any in the 
world: a ſtranger may dine any time between twelve 
and three, on ſeven or eight diſhes, for leſs than a 
ſhilling Engliſh. "The wines alſo are very good and 
cheap; and, for ſixpence Engliſh by the hour, you 
may have a coach to carry you to any part of the city. 

Ghent, is the capital of Flanders, and one of the 
largeſt cities in Europe, being ſeven miles in compaſs 
within the walls. It abounds in monaſteries, churches, 
hoſpitals, and market-places. The ſtadthouſe and ca- 
thedral are grand ſtructures; and under the latter is a 
noble crypta, or ſubterrancous church. 

Antwerp, is a large well built city, containing, 
twenty-two ſquares, and above two hundred {treets,. 
which are all excecdingly ſpacious. Moſt of the houſes 
are of free- ſtone, very high, with courts before, and 
gardens behind. The churches are exceedingly mag- 
nificent, particularly the cathedral, which has one of 
the fineſt ſteeples in the world: moſt of the pictures 
with which they are adorned are painted by Rubens, 
and Quintin Maſſeys, the famous blackſmith. The 


ſtadthouſe is very elegant, as is alſo the Exchange, 


This 


which colt the city 300,000 crowns building. 


town, from being once the emporium of the European. 


continent, is now almolt deſtitute of trade; the Dutch, 
ſoon aſter they threw off the Spaniſh yoke, having 
ſunk veſſels loaded with ſtone in. the mouth of the 
Scheldt, and thereby ſhut up the entrance of that river 
to ſhips of large burden : the reader need not be in- 


formed by what motive this avaricious people were in- 


ſtigated to that cruel act. 
Louvain, the capital of the Auſtrian Brabant, was 
formerly exceeding populous, but now there are mea- 


dows, vineyards, and gardens within the walls. The. 
public buildings are very. beautiful, particularly the. 
ſtadthouſe, the church of St. Peter, that belonging to. 
the Jeſuits, and the Engliſh. convent for ladies. Tho 
great trade once carried on in this city is inconceivable; 
but at preſent it is only famous for brewing excellent. 


beer. 


to amount to about a million and a half, and are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the appellation of Flemings. They are 
in general a heavy, blunt, honeſt people, and extremely. 
indelicate in their manners. They differ, however, ac- 
cording to the ſituation of the places wherein they re- 
ſide. Thoſe which border on France reſcmble that 
people in their behaviour, dreſs, &c. while thoſe who 
live near Holland imitate the Dutch. The Flemings 
were known formerly to fight deſperately in defence of 
their country ; they make, however, no great figure at 
preſent. They are ignorant, and fond of religious ex- 
hibitions and pageants, 
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The inhabitants of theſe Netherlands are ſuppoſed 
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The eſtabliſhed religion hers is the Roman Catholic, | lands, and indeed it would he almost 

but every fect may live peaceadly, and enjoy the free | attempted. It is certain that thoſe ale 
ating b . , o - , E 

CXCroiie of their perſualions, though not in a ublie | defray the expences of the gov > 

manner. The inhabitants on the frontiers of Holland France bring a conſiderable reve 

ipeak Dutch; as thuſe who reſide in the provinces fub- | o19:nary revenues ariſe either f 

or from the cuſtoms ? 


ject to France uſe a very bad French: the reſt are a 


APy 


— — — H— —— — — 


[ Aut 0 

ernment; by f 
e Uhatcrond 
rom the emer. 


| emeſng 
but when there i an ex 


mixture between both, and their language is a different 
dialect of the German from that of the Dutch. 


— 


nary tax to be raifed, it is demande gg te 


the reſpective provinces, Who ſeldom dow | 
N deny the 


They have three Univerſities, viz, Louvain, Donay, 
and St. Omer. TI he firſt was founded in 1426, by John 
IV. duke of Brabant, and enjoys great privileges, 
granted to it at different times by the dukes of that 
country and the popes. It conſiſts of above forty 
colleges, and in the hall where the public exerciſes are 
performed, are three fpacicus rooms, where lectures 
are read every morning in divinity, law, and phyſic, 
to Which the ſtudents in every college may reſort. By 
a grant of pope Sixtus IV. this univerlity has the pri- 
vilege of preſenting to all the livings in the Nether- 
lands, which right they ſtill enjoy, except in the 
United Provinces. 


ſary ſupplies, though the conſent 
neceſſary to the grant. 
> g 

The German, Dutch, and Frenet 10 
current in this part of the Netherlands, 4 

The forces in the Auſtrian Netheclat 
treaty of Utrecht, to have been 32,000 in 4 
peace, and 40, ooo during a war, whereof th 1 
were to maintain three-fifths, and the Dutch 
the deſence of the barrier; but both theſe wu 
very deficient in their reſpective quotas, Mat 
fortifications are demolithed, and the oarrfyngy 
uſcleſs, by the preſent emperor. A hon ſable, 
langued gules, are the arms of Flandes, 
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* The archbiſhoprics are Cambray, and Malines or 
. | Mechhn ; the biſhoprics are, Antwerp, Bruges, Ghent, Wich reſpect to their hiſtory, the ſerentteng 
1 { ournay, Arras, Ypres, Namur, Rurcmonde, and St. of the Netherlands were anciently called G 
* "i Omer. gica, and the greater part of them conquered! 
1 Very little can be ſaid with reſpect to learning in | Romans, in whoſe poſſeſſion they continued 


northern nations broke into Italy, and put a 


'The molt celebrated geniuſes of theſe 
the weltern empire. Aſter being deſerted y. 


Jeſuits, and 


theſe provinces. 


0000: 
Netheriands were produced among the 


* 2 7 
' r. r 


1 
f i; their works treated chiefly on theology, the civil and | mans, they were poſſeſſed by the Goths, 2 3 
8 canon law, and Latin poems and plays. Strada is cele- | northern people, and the country di,, ini I the 
8 brated as an excellent hiltorian and poet. But the | governments, independent of one avvle, | oF 
'Þ Flemings have long excelled in painting and ſculpture, | itate they continued for ſome years; but at ia 30 
E | witneſs the works of Rubens and Vandyke; and | by marriage, and partly by conqueſt, they ha: i 
1 Fiamingo, or the Flemiſh models for heads, particu- | nexed to the dominions ef the duke f Bug * 
larly thoſe of children. Their painters and ſculptors The emperor Charles V. about the J ion, 
i "oh form a ſchool by themſelves. united the ſeventeen provinces into one boch! $ 
1 The Auſtrian Netherlands are ſtill conſidered as a] dered that they thould for ever continu? under M 
1 circle of the empire, of which the archducal houſe, as prince, without being in the leaſt ſeparated or nt x 
ia fi being ſovereign of the whole, is the ſole director and | bered. Purſuant to this order, and at the ul 
By if ſummoning prince. This circle ſends an envoy to the requeſt of the ſtates of all the provinces le p batt 
a nw diet, but is not ſubject to the judicatories of the em- | a perpetual and irrevocable edict, by aun h on 
1 pire, though it contributes its ſhare towards the impoſts | enacted, that in order to keep all thoſe _ and 
b F of it. The form of an aſſembly, or parliament for | the ſame prince, the right of ſuccelt:on oy d he! 
1 cach province, is {till kept up, and conſiſts of the | take place, both in a right and collateral my une 
1 clergy, nobility, and deputies of towns, who meet at | ſtanding the common laws of ſome pou upon 
ber Bruſſels. Each province claims particular privileges, | contrary. Charles even attempted 0 1 le. 
3 * which are now cf very trifling conſequence, for lüitle] Netherlands with the Germanic oY = 
„ oppoſition is made to the will of the gavernor- general, | them into a circle of the empire, wor uy nl t 
of who is appointed by the court of Vienna, and acts ac- | circle of Burgundy, in order to engage al ble 6 
mT cording to its dictates, The preſent governor is his | the empire to intereſt themſelves in ney the 
. IF terene highneſs Charles of Lorraine, brother to the | theſe provinces, But the inhabitants 0 Abe 
A 1 late, and uncle to the preſent emperor of Germany, lands, always jealous of their liberty, 14 ben 
1 Beiies the governor-general, every province has its | being pleaſed with their incorporation, 10 u 
„ Darticular governor fubje& to him; and in each pro- | moned to pay their ſhare of the oe” 10 3 
AY inge, likewiſe, are courts of juſtice eſtabliſhed for the | they refuted the order; and the „ pal 
3 aof canſes, where they are determined according to | return, declared they would take no! of . 
. he civil and canon law. of Flanders, but would, for the bw : £ 
Bt We cannot aicertain the revenues of th-fe Nether- | provinces as no part of the Germanic de ; 
4:28 
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Auftria and his ſon Charles were both 
! Netherlands, they entertained for theſe 
1 natutal affection which moit men have 
Ne country; and Knowing how remarkably 
the inhabitants were of their liberties, and of 
1 3 wanted them by former princes, they 
Fopreſerre ther, and even We "oP 200 
the proper guardians of the liberties : the 
© ſhare, in ſome degree, the ſupreme authority 
n. Happy had it been for both prince and people, 
derous conduct had been obferved by ſucceeding 
but Philip IT. ſon to Charles Y. had not the 
gion forthe Netherlands; nor did he poſſeſs thoſe 
Cntiments, with which his father laboured to 
m. Born in Spain, he had no affection for the 
his anceſtors; and when he removed from the 
nds to take poſleſlion of the crown of Spain, he 
brernment in the hands of a weak woman, al- 
the proud and haughty cardinal de Glanville. 
e occaſion to continual complaints; but Philip 
to their remonſtrances; and, inſtead of making 
e mild and moderate meaſures of his anceltors, 
ourſe tothe molt violent and cruel proceedings. 
ards whom he ſent thither, being born and 
under a deſpotic government, jealous of the 
and envious of the riches of the people, trampled 
privileges, and treated them like flaves. 

nted at theſe proceedings, and preferring 
the loſs of liberty, a general inſurre ion en- 
| the inſurgents were headed by the prince of 
and the counts Hoorn and Egmont. The 
pn of Luther was at that time gaining ground 
many of the provinces, and all his diſciples 
e maicontents, Alarmed at the progreſs of 
lon, and determined, if poſſible, to cruſh the 
pn in its birth, Philip eſtabliſhed a kind of 
in the Netherlands, and many thouſands 
nt perſons were put to death by that inferna! 


1p of 


battles were fought between the contending 
None of which the malcontents were totally 
and the counts Hoorn and Ugmont taken pri- 
bedeaded. The prince of Orange had the 
4 10 eſcape, and, retiring into Holland, 
3 that and Icvera! ot the adjacent Provinces 
league for their mutual defence; and the 
n at Utrecht in the year 
. 5 N 2 ws were at firſt tought 

"by Ls veggars by the court of 
3 8 10 don perceived their miſtake: 
* W 8 üghting kor every thing that 
pl prigces 8 3 SONY Headed 
Fl oa 4 ted by Elizabeth, queen 
1 ap ana tyrants, and n the 
33 3 or 1009, to Wore them 
bye to be FLA ona heh acknowledged 
The Haien ate, under the ap- 

* mees. 
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Since that period they have been conſidered as a 
powerful republic ; and during the uſurpation of Crom- 
well, and the reign of Charles II. their naval force 
was nearly equal to that of England, and far ſuperior 
to that of any other power in Europe. When the 
houſe of Auſtria, which for ſome ages ruled over 
Germany, Spain, and part of Italy, with which they 
afterwards continued to carry on bloody wars, was be- 
come no longer formidable; and when the jealouſy of 


the public was excited againit the Bourbon family, 


which was favoured by the government of Holland, 
who had diſpoſſeſſed the prince of Orange of the ſtadt- 
noiderſhip; the ſpirit of the people was ſuch, that they 
revived it in the perſon of the prince, afterwards Wil- 
liam III. King of Great-Britain; and during his reign, 
and that of queen Anne, they were principals in the 
grand confederacy againit Louis XIV. king of France, 
and at length humbled the pride of that aſpiring aud 
deſpotic tyrant. 

As to the other provinces of the Netherlands, they 
were not ſo fortunate, but were reduced by the duke 
of Alva to the obedience of Spain, by whom they 
were, however, in a great mealure, rettored to their 
ancient privileges; every province was allowed its 

reat council or parliament, whole concurrence was 
neceſſary in making laws, or railing money for the uſe 
of the government. 

Ten of theſe provinces, generally called the Low 
Countries, remained in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, till 
the duke of Mariborough, general of the allied army, 
gained the memorable victory of Ramillies in the year 
1706; in conſequence of which, Brutlels, the capital, 
and great part of theſe provinces, acknowledged 
Charles VI. for their fovercign; and his daughter the 
late empreſs queen, by virtue of the pragmatic ſanc— 
tion, enjoyed the poſſeilſion of them till the year 1741, 
when the French conquered them ali, except part of 
the province of Luxemburg. They were, however, 
reſtored to their former ſovereign by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, in 1748, the French retaining only Artois, 
the Cambreſis, part of Flanders, part of Hainault, 
and part of Luxemburg. 

The late differences between the States-General and 
the emperor of Germany may probably be attributed 
to their ſeparation from Great- Britain The emperor 
complained of a violation of treaties ſubſiſting between 
the ſtates and his ancettors, and repreſented to 
that the ſhutting up the Scheidr had long been a ſub- 
miſſion not obligatory on the Auſtrian Low Countries; 


which right his Imperial majeily inſiſting on, a ſhip 


was ſent out by his order, the captain and crew of which 
to any detention or 


L. ” 
LiCl, 


were expreſsly ſorbidden to fubimit 
examination from any ſhips of the republic it might 
meet with on the Scheldt, or to make the leaſt decla- 
ration at any of their cuſtom-houſes on that river. 
This ſhip, with another aiterwards ſent, were ſtopt in 
their paſſage up the Scheldt to Antwerp; which con- 
duct the emperor conſidered as inſuhting his flag, and 
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as equivalent to a declaration of war on the part of 
the republic: he thereupon recalled his miniſter 
from the Hague, and made the necellary diſpoſitions 
tor aſſembling an army of 89,000 men in the Low 
Countries. 

The Dutch, by their manifeſto, pleaded, that by 
Art. XIV. of the treaty concluded at Munſter, Jan. 
32, 1648, it was agreed that the Scheldt ſhould remain 
ſhut by their High Mightineſſes. They likewiſe re- 
terred to ſeveral other treaties in vindication of their 
conduct, and particularly a convention, reſpecting 
Art. XVII. of the barrier treaty, ſigned Dec. 22, 1718, 
in which the cefſion of the lands and diſtricts pertain- 
ing to the poſſeſſion of the Scheldt was ſpecially and 
expreſsly confirmed and made clear; and inſiſted, that 
they had, to the great detriment of the republic, ful- 
filled the engagements they had entered into for the 
preſervation of the pragmatic ſanction, and had aſſiſted 
the houſe of Auſtria with all their forces. The mani— 
feito, among other matters, alſo repreſents, that not- 
withſtanding their high-mightineſſes had often replied 
to ſeveral pretences alleged againſt them, it was inliſted 
on the part of his Imperial majeſty, in April 1784, that 
the guard{hip belonging to the republic, which had 
been ſtatiened off Lillo ſince the peace of Munſter, 
1648, that is 136 years, thould be removed, his ma- 
jeity pretending that the Lower Scheldt, as far as 
Saftingen, belonged to him. | 

The negotiations between theſe two powers not 
producing the deſired effect, and the republic avowing 
their determination to ſupport what they deemed to be 
their incontrovertible right, great preparations were 
made for immediate ho{tilittes againit the Dutch; and 
ſeveral hundreds of the Imperialiſts, with ſome field— 
pieces, advancing towards the counterſcarp of Lillo, 
the commanding officer of that place ordered the fluices 
to be opened Nov. 7, 1784, which effected an inun- 
dation that laid under water many miles of flat country 
around the forts on the Scheldt, to preſerve them from 
an attack, 

In the beginning of the year 1786, a treaty of ac- 
commodation was concluded between the parties; by 
which it appears, that the Scheldt is agreed to be open 
to the etfiperor for inland navigation, though ſhut to— 
wards the ocean in favour of Holland, according to 
the treaty of Munſter. Each of the contracting par- 
ties are at liberty to make what regulations may be 
thought expedient for carrying on internal commerce. 
As the imports of the Dutch carried through the Im- 

erial dominions are beyond all compariſon greater than 
the exports made from the emperor's dominions into 
thoſe of the United Provinces ; conſequently, ſhould 
any diſpute ariſe in future, the emperor will have an 
advantage of more than ten to one in his favour. Be- 
tides, the emperor may impole what duties he thinks 
proper on the Batavian veilels that ſhall ſail through 
that part of the Scheldt which he commands; and the 
Dutch, in return, may lay what duties they pleaſe 
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upon the Imperial veſſels ſaili 


ſouth. 
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In 1792 the French inſiſt 1 
navigation of the Scheldt, in pe. | 
of the United Provinces ; but he 
obliged to give 1t up. 7. 

Since the commencement of the troubles 
tinent in 1792, a treaty of defenſive alice} | 
ol ten articles) has been entered Into bet 
king of Great-Britain and their noble and ok 
neſſes the States-General, “ for the good of 0 
and for the maintenance of their general — 
tranquillity.“ And 

On the 16th of Nov. 170, his Brits 
cauſed to be preſented to the Vas 
baſſador lord Auckland, a declaration, e 
deſire of the king his maſter to cement and 
the intimate union eſtabliſhed between de 
ers, for the maintenance of their own rights 
rity, &c. To which their high-mightineſſs 
an immediate anſwer to the ſame effed. 
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C H A P. XVIII. 
G E R MA Nb 


Siuation, Extent, Boundaries, Diviſam, Of 
Productians, Mhuntains, Rivers, Hin 
ri9/ities, Learning, Religion, Language, Ut 


HE empire of Germany is ſituatel 
and 55 deg. of north lat. and between 

deg. of eait long. It is about 600 mit 
and 520 in breadth; and is boundedon it 
the German Ocean, Denmark, and the Bal 
ealt, by Poland and Hungary, including 
on the ſouth, by Switzerland and the 
divide it from Italy; and on the well, bf 
the Low Countries, from which it is fe 
Rhine, the Maeſe, and the Moſelle. 
Germany is divided into nine circles whe 
are in the north, three in the middle, f 


Upper 
Lower N 
Weltph | 
Upper n 
Lowers 
Franco 
Auftr lay 

Bavaria, 
Swadia 


The northern circles contain. 
The circles in the middle 


The ſouthern circles 


1. UrrER Saxpxy Cite 
chief twin, 


Pomerania in the north; 
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eee 
n the middle, ſubject to its own elec- 

bal, chief owes Stendel, Berlin, 
ankfort, and Cuſtrin. a 

Proper, in the ſouth, ſubject to its own 
Id. towns Wittenburg, Bautzen, Gorlits, 
10 Millein. 1 
I landgra''c Weſt, ch. town Erfort, ſubject 
Mor of Mentz. | . 
Pes of Saxe Meinungen, ch. town Mein- 
We Zeits, ch. town Zeits; Saxe Altenburg, 
Veendurg; Saxe Weimar, ch. town Weimar; 
I cb. town Gotha; Saxe Eiſnach, ch. town 
dne daalfeldt, ch. town Saalfeldt: ſubject to 
dukes. 
Ines of Schwartſburg, ch. town Schwartſ- 
Wchingen, ch. town Belchingen ; Mansfeldt, 
Nlansteldt: ſubject to their reſpective counts. 
Kohies of Hall, middle, ch. town Hall, ſubject 
de Naumberg, ch. town Naumberg, ſub- 
8 OWN duke. 
antics of Stolberg, ch. town Stolberg; Ho- 
<>. town Northhauſen. 
iy of Anhalt, ch. towns Deſſau, Zerbſt, 
ud Kothen. | 
bc of Saxe Hall, ch. town Hall. 
me of Voigtland, ch. town Plawen; ſubject to 
lar of Saxony, 
pol Merſberg, middle, ch. town Merſberg ; 
the elector of Saxony. 


2. LowER Saxony CIRCLE. | 
u duchy, north of the Elbe; ch. towns Keil, 
b Holltein-Gottorp ; Meldorp and Glucſtat, 
Denmark; Hamburg and Lubec, Imperial 


dug duchy, ch. town Lauenburg; ſubject to 


Bot Brunſwick Proper, ch. town Brunſwick : 
tle, ch. town Wolfenbutile: counties of 
W, ch. town Rheinſtein ; Blanckenburg, ch. 
. ſubject to the duke of Brunl wick 
6 of Calenburg, ch. town Hanover ; Grub- 
ch. town Grubbenhagen; Gottingen, ch. 
Augen: ſubject to the elector of Hanover 
ſeat-Britain. 


Iburg duchy, ch. towns Lunenburg and Zell, 


D Hanover. 
wand Verden duchies, 
ah, and Verden; 
kaburg duchy, ch. 


ch. towns Bremen, an 
ſubject to Hanover. 
towns Schwerin and Guſ- 


Ic of Hilderſheim ch : : 
l $ N , . to H 
0 ales to its bill, - : 
9% | 
b of P'S Ch, town Magdeburg ; ſubject 


of Halbe | 
Rf Proll e ch. town Falberſiadt; ſubjea 


derſheim, an 


| 


— * — 


g. WZSTT ALTA CIRCLE, a 

North diviſion. County of Embden, or E. Friel- 
land, ch. town Embden, an Imperial city; fubject to 
the king of Pruſſia: counties of Oldenburg and Del- 
menhurit, ch. towns Oldenburg and Delmenhurſt; ſub- 
ject to the king of Denmark: Hoye and Diepholt, ch. 
towns Hoye and Diepholt; ſubject to Hanover. 

Middle diviſion. Biſhopric of Munſter, ch. town 
Munſter; ſubject to its biſhop: biſhoprics of Pader- 
born and Oſnaburg, ch. towns Paderborn and Olna- 
burg; ſubject to its biſhop : county of Lippe, ch. town 
Lippe Pyrmont; ſubje& to its own count: duchy of 
Minden and county of Ravenſburg, ch. towns Minden 
and Ravenſburg ; ſubject to Pruſſia: duchy of Weit- 
phalia, ch. town Arenſburg ; ſubject to the elector of 
Cologn : counties of Tecklenburg, ch. town Pecklen— 
burg; Ritberg, ch. town Ritberg ; Schawenburg, ch. 
town Schawenburg ; ſubject to their counts. 

Weſtern diviſion. Duchy of Cleves, chief town 
Cleves ; ſubject to the king of Pruſſia ; duchies of Berg 
and Juliers, ch. towns Duſſeldorf, Juliers, and Aix; 
ſubject to the eleQtor: palatine : county of Mark, ch. 
town Ham; ſubject to Prutha : bithopric of Liege, ch. 
town Liege; ſubject to its own bithop: county of 
Bentheim, ch. town Bentheim; ſubject to Hanover: 
county of Steinfort, ch. town Steinfort; ſubject to its 
count. 

4. Urr ER RHINE CIRCLE. 


Landgraviate of Heſſe-Caſſel, ch. town Caſſel; Heſſe 


Marpurg, ch. town Marpurg; Heſſe Darmſtadt, ch. 


town Darmſtadt: ſubject to their reſpective landgraves. 

Heſſe Homberg, ch. town Homberg; Heſſe Rhine- 
feldt, ch. town Rhinefeldt ; Heſſe Wanfried, ch. town 
Wonfield. 

Counties of Naſſau Dillenburg, ch. town Dillenburg; 
Naſlau Diets, ch. town Diets; Naſſau Hadamar, ch. 
town Hadamar; Naſſau Kerberg, ch. town Kerberg ; 
Naſſau Siegen, ch. town Siegen; Naſſau Idſtein, ch. 
town Idſtein; Naſſau Weilburg, ch. town Weilburg; 
Naſſau Wiſbaden, ch. town Wiſbaden ; Naſſau Biel- 
ſtein, ch. town Bicl(tein ; Naſſau Otweiler, ch. town 
Otweiler; Naſſau Uſingen, ch. town Ulingen : each 
county ſubject to its own count, of the houſe of 
Naſſau. 

Territory of Frankfort, ch. town Frankfort on the 
Main, an Imperial city; a ſovereign ſtate. 

County of Erpach, ch. town Erpach Eaſt; ſubject to 
its on count. 

Biſhopric of Spire, ch. town Spire, on the Rhine, an 
Imperial city; a ſovereign ſtate. 


Duchy of Zwebruggen, or Deux-Ponts, ch. town 


| Deux-Ponts, in the palatinate; ſubjeR to the duke of 
_ Deux-Ponts. | 


County of Catzenelboge 1, ch. town Catzenalbogen 
on the Lhon ; ſubject to He- Caſſel. 
Counties ot Waldec, ch. town Waldec ; ſubject to 
its own count: Solms, ch. town Solms; ſubject to its 
own count: Hanau, ch. town Hanau; ſubject to Heſfe- 


9 B Caſſel: 


. 
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Caſſel: Eyſenberg, ch. town Eyſenberg; ſubject to its 
own count: Sayn, ch. town Sayn; Wicd, ch. town 
Wied; Witgenſtein, ch. town Witgenſtein; Hatz- 
field, ch. town Hatzheld ; Weſterberg, ch. town 
Weiterberg. 

Abbey of Fuld, ch. town Fulda; ſubject to its abbot, 

Hirſchfeldt, ch. town Hirſchfeldt; ſubject to Helle- 
Caſſel. 


5. LOWER RHINE CIRCLE. 


Palatinate of the Rhine, on both ſides that river, ch. 
towns Heidelburg on the Neckar, Philiſburg, Man- 
heim, and Frankendal on the Rhine; ſubject to the 
elector palatine. 6 

Archbiſhopries and electorates of Cologn, ch. town 
Cologn on the Rhine; Mentz, ch. towns Bon on the 
Rhine, Mentz on the Rhine, and Aſchaffenburg on 
the Maine; Triers, ch. town Triers on the Moſelle : 
ſubject to their reſpective clectors. 

Biltopric of Worms, Worms on the Rhine, an 
Imperial city; a fovereign ſtate. 

Duchy of Simmeren, ch. town Simmeren ; ſubject 
to its own duke. h 

Counties of Rhinegraveſtein, ch. town Rhinegrave- 
ſtein; Meurs, ch. town Meurs, ſubject to Pruſſia: 
Veldentz, ch. town Veldentz, ſubjett to the elector 
palatine : Spanheim, ch. town Creutznach ; Leymin- 
gen, ch. town Leymingen. 


6. FRANCONIA CIRCLE, 


Biſhoprics of Wurtſburg, ch. town Wurtſburg; 
Bamberg, ch. town Bamberg ; Aichſtadt, ch. town 
Aichſtadt: ſubject to their reſpective biſhops. 

Marquifates of Cullenbach, ch. town Cullenbach; 
Anſpach, ch. town Anſpach : ſubject to their reſpective 
margraves. = 

Principality of Henneberg, ch. town Henneberg. 

Duchy of Coburg, ch. town Coburg; fubject to its 
own duxe. 

Duchy of Hildburghauſen, ch. town Hildburghau- 
ſen ; ſubject to its own duke. 

Burgraviate of Nuremberg, Nuremberg, an Imperial 
city; an independent ſtate. 

Territory of the great maſter of the Teutonic Order, 
Mergentheim, ch. town Mergenthem, 

Countics of Reineck, ch. town Reineck ; Bareith, 
ch. town Barcith, ſubject to its own margrave : Papen- 
Het . Ch. On Papenheim, ſubje ct to its Own count; 
Wertheim, ch. town Wertheim; Caſſel, ch. town 
Caffel; Schwartzenburg, ch. tuwn Schwartzenburg, 
#ubjcct to its own count: Holac, ch. town Holac. 


7. AUSTRIA CIRCLE. 


The whole circle belongs to the emperor, as head 
of the houfe of Auitria. 

Archduchy of Auitria Proper, ch. town Vienna. 

Duchics oi Stiria and Cilley, ch. towns Gratz and 
Ci'ley ; Carinthia, ch. towns Glagenfurt and Lave- 


mund; Carniola, ch. towns 


Laubach, n 
Ch, town Oo 
ſpruck. 
d Trent, ch. towns 
of Italy and Switee 
8. BAvARIA Cikete, 


Duchy of Bavaria Proper, on the D 
Munich, Land! a: CIO 
nich, Landthut, Ingolſtadt, Donaue 
bon, an Imperial city; ſubject to th. * 


I, 
* — \4 v * * ' mY 
as ſucceſſor to the late eleQor of A 
«id, 


the 
h are 
ch . 
be (0 
the 
I dit 
rf m 
mou 


hk the! 


Trieſte, and St. Veits; Goritia 
County of Tyrol, ch. town 5 
Archbiſhoprics of Brixen at 

and Trent, on the continent 


ch 


: Palatinate of Bavaria, ch. towns Amberg 2 ud m 
55 3 ſubject to the elector of Bavaria 8 ure 
rleſtengen, ch. town Frieſſenoen. || cert; 
. Elliengen : ful 

Own biho] . 8 Sen; lub but the 
Bithopric of Paſſau, ch. town Paſ ſubs yan! 
own biſhop. IM re are 
L | 
Duchy of Neuburg, ch. town Neuburg on Aa 
nube, ſubject to the elector palatine. cows, 
Archbilhopric of Saltſburg, ch. town Saltf "ny 

Hallen; ſubject to its own biſhop. Wil 
hams 
Yo SWABIA CiRcLeg, being e 
nt «1 
Duchy of Wurtemburgh, ch. towns State pot t! 
bingen, and Hailbron, on or near the Neckar 1 
to the duke of Wurtemburgh Stutgard. „ hare 
1 C = * 
Marquiſates of Baden, ch. towns Baden, Bade = 
lach, on or near the Rhine; ſubject to their " 
ſpective margraves. IK VOract 
Biſhopric of Augſburg, ch. towns Augſburg * 
perial city, Hockitet and Blenheim, on or q Ih 
Danube; ſubje& to its own biſhop. ty 
Territory of Ulm, Ulm on the Danube, zu] ande 


My 
pon 


city; a ſovereign ſtate. A 
er ung! 


Biſhopric of Conſtance, ch. town Confance 
lake of Conſtance; ſubject to its own bilbop 
the houſe of Auſtria. 

Principalities of Mindelheim, ch. town 
heim; Furſtenburg, ch. town Furitenbarg; 
zollern, ch. town Hohenzollern; ſubject t 
ſpective Princes. oY 

Counties of Oeting, ch. town Oeting; Ml 
ch. town Koningſeck; Hohenrichburg, dl. 
mund. ; 

Baronies of Waldburg, ch. town \Waicour 
purg, ch. town Limpurg : , 

Abbies of Kempten, ch. town Kempten dd 
Buchaw, ch. town Puchaw ; Lindau, ch. 1 
dau, on the lake of Conitance; Imperia a 

Imperial cities or ſovereign _ 1 
Memmingen, Rotweil on the Neck, „5 

Black Foreſt and county ot heikel 
Rheinfield and Lauſſenburg; marguilate 
ch. town Burgaw; territory ot Drilgai ” 
ch. town Friburg and Briſac; ſubject io 


Brers 3 


\ CASE 
au la. q he 
. b a , e tracy 
Germany being a very A 10 
mult vary according to the ſituation 


— 


4 


| gs.) 0 


is cold, and the weather changeable, both 
ble to vegetation ; in the ſouth it 
mer, eſpecially in winter; and in the centre 
h Wil ' If 
5 it is ſettled, temperate, and ſerene. 
i er the climate nor air are ma- 


hole, 5 . 
| en {om thoſe of England. The foil 
1 


I much as the climate: in many parts it is ex- 
8 : 
p frutiful, being cultivated quite to the tops 
2 * - * 1 - 4 ; 
BY antains, but in others it is bare and ſterile; 
| there is no doubt but, with proper care, even 
u might be turned to ſome advantage; and as 
. d 4h. _ 5 * 5 6 = : ; ; 
Ine is now making great progreſs in German) i 
© certainly not remain much longer in its preſent 
ut the molt barren parts muſt neceſſarily change 
antage of the inhabitants. 
ſe are few animals which are not to be found 
in one part or the other of Germany; horſes, 
cows, {heep, and g 
EN; and in the foreſts are bears, wolves, lynxes, 


the air 


wild cats, wild goats, boars, of the legs of 


hams are made, and ſent to moſt parts of Eu- 
being eſteemed great delicacies, and are preferred 
pol the Englith to thoſe of \WVeltmorcland, & 
0 and the delicacy of their flavour; badgers, 
& hares, rabbits, deer, and the chamois goat. 
es of leopards and beavers are likewiſe found 
ra, The glutton of Germany is ſaid to be 
| yoracious of all animals. 
e are a great variety of tame and wild fowl in 
In, viz, Turkeys, geeſe, ducks, pigcons, wild 
wid ducks, ſwans, buſtards, pheaſants, wood- 
partridges, grouſe, ſnipes, fieldfares, quails, 
 ipoon-b:ils, falcons, herons, hawks,  larks 


kr ünging birds, which are ſent to all paris of 


ers and lakes in Germany abound with ſal- 
Pie, carp, trout, perch, roach, jack, ſturgeon, 
els, eel-pouts, Crabs, &c. and in the Danube 
{are feveral 11h, which ſeem to be of the ſalt- 
Ind. Among the moit remarkable of theſe is 
| bears ſome reſemblance to our ſtur— 
It i; almo!l as large as a crocodile, ſome of 


BN whink 
Vis neee 


INT 6; 71798 _— 17 3 7 — 

me eig ncen or twenty feet long: they are 
| Very delieate 8 EE: ws fd a 2 - . 

Je delcate cating by ine Germans; and it 
dals 01 tem, will aflemble at the ſound 
pet or! Orn. 

Fultipate 2 ” bs . 

Mipated parts of this country yield corn, 


0 in + . ' 
eat Hi 1 * * % 
3 ernie 


ane, vetches x Hah 1 ſpelt, barley, oats, 
s O1 LUICS, lentils, chiches, milict, 


IM | J 
LITTON LCnIn T73Y TC * 
um hemp, ax, ops, tobacco, madder, 
132990 12 
ed 


I mus or baitard ſaffron, truffles, 
e Very oe 1 o 3 . 2 

156 > of culinary herbs and roots. 
Ti produce F 10 W K W e 

. ed there are apples, pears, plums, 
. ons, olives, figs, peaches, apri- 
. cheſnuts, filberds, and wal- 
ds are Cultivated in d 

: Ncording 


It 
ING, 
1 


- 4 E tc v5 7 AP . . 
it... 2 Witch the wine varies in its 
M thole held 


. 
in the grcatelt eſteem are the 


hats form the domeſtic part 


_— 


ning bouth, it pal 
| 


©4419 weary 1'» 


—— 


Rheniſh, Moſelle, Franconian, Weckar, Hocker, and 


Muſcadel. Auſtria likewiſe yields excellent wine, par- 
ticularly Rheniſh, and Moſelle, which have a medicinal 
quality. Vaſt quantities of honey are produced in this 
empire. 

There are many large tracts of mountains in Ger 
many, among the molt conſiderable of which are the 
Alps, that divide it from Italy, and thoſe that ſ:parate 
Saxony, Bavaria, and Moravia from Bohemia. Great 
part of this empire, however, is a ſpacious plain, ia- 
terſperſed here and there with agreeable hills, which 
only tend to heighten the beauty of the ſcene. 

Germany was formerly a very woody country, and 
there are {till large foreſts remaining; but that called 
the Hercynian, which in the time of Cæſar was nine 
days journey in length, is now divided into woods, 
Which go by particular names, and in many places it 
is quite deſtroyed. The trees produced in this country 
are oak, beech, pine, white and red fir, alder, aſh, 
birch, . Iime-tree, aſp, or black poplar, Jarch, plane- 

Vaſt quantities of 


— 


tree, cheſnut, olive, and walnut. 8 
pot-alh, pitch, and charcoal made in different parts 
of this empire; and the mulberry-tree, particularly the 
white fort, is greatly cultivated in others, for the benefit 
of the {ilk manufacture. 

No couutry in the univerſe boaſts more noble rivers 
than Germany. The firit of theſe which deſerves our 
attention is the Danube. It rifes in Swabia, on the 
borders- of Alſace, in the Black Foreſt, and, taking its 
courſe caſtward, it encircles the city of Ulm, where it 
begins to be navigabie ; then paſſing through Bavaria, 

being increaſed by the conflux of ſeveral rivers, 


} 
$4 


and b 


it paſſes on to Vienna, Preſburg, and Gran; when, run- 


—%* 
"+ 


by Belgrade, Where loſing its fiſt 
name, it acquires that of Iſter; after which continuing 
. 3 F. S 
its way between Scrvia and Wallachia, and between 
Moldavia and Bulgaria, it at laſt falls into the Euxine 
or Black Sea, after a courſe of 1520 miles, in which 
its windings are not included. This river is exceeding! 


wide and deep; and between Vienna and Belgrade 


fleets of men of war have engaged upon it. But its 
rapid current, and the three great cataracts it contains, 


- 


interrupt the navigation in many places; notwith- 
ſtanding which, its conveniency for carriage to all the 
countries through which it paſſes is inconceivably 
Jreat. 

The Rhine, which is the next conſiderable river in 
Germany, rites from two ſprings in the Alps, and runs 
north to the lake of Conſtance, then weſt to Baſil, 
afterwards north between Swabia and Alſace, then 

_ ' 9 / 
paſſing through the Falatinate, the clectorate of Co- 
logne, and the duchy of Cleves, at laſt enters the 
Netherlands, 


2 
i 


tive miles below Cleves, where it is ver 
broad and ſwift. The navigation of this river, like 
that of the Danube, is interrupted by nine cataracts, 
the principal of waich is at ShaiFhauſen in Switzerland, 
where the whote river falls from a height of ſeventy- 
five feet. The direct courſe of the Rhine is above 300 
| miles ; 


Oh 1 8% ec. et 6” $. <\"5+ 4 > * 
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miles; it 1s generally one quarter, and in ſome places 
half a' mile broad, and from one and a half to ſeven 
fathoms in depth. It is navigable to Baſil in Switzer- 
land, which is 400 miles, by long boats, with round 
bottoms, of a conſiderable burden, which commonly 
go at the rate of four miles in an hour, and in theſe 
paſſengers are conveyed at the eaſy rate of one penny 


for five miles. 


burgh in Sileſia, upon the confines of Bohemia, through 
which it runs north-welt in eleven different ſtreams, 
and dividing the German dominions of the king of 
Great-Britain from Holitein, falls into the German 
fea below Hamburgh, having traverſed a winding courſe 
of about five hundred miles. The tide in this river 
runs ten miles above Hamburgh, to which city it con- 
veys vellels of conſiderable burden. 


4 


The Elbe riſes out of the mountains near Hirch- 


The Oder has its ſource in Moravia, and runs from 
ſouth to north through Sileſia and Brandenburgh : then 
paſſing by Stettin, and dividing eaſtern form weſtern 
Pomerania, after a courſe of about three hundred 
miles, it falls into the Baltic between Uſedom and 
Wollin, in three currents, having in its way formed 
ſeveral iſlands. Canals are cut between this river and 
the Elbe, to the infinite advantage of trade in the 
electorate of Brandenburgh ; but there are ſeveral ſand- 
banks in the Oder which in many parts impede the 
navigation, | 

The Weſer riſes in the mountains of Thuringen, 
aud running north through Bremen, Minden, Heſſe, 
and Weſtphalia, it falls into the ſea forty miles below 
Bremen, and within twenty of the mouth of the Elbe, 
having run a courſe of about 250 miles. This river 


is not navigable for ſhips further than Brake, or Elsfleth, 


fourteen miles below Bremen. 
'The Aller ſprings in the duchy of Magdeburg, runs 
north-weſt through the duchy of Lunenburg in Lower 
Saxony, and paſling by Zell, continues the fame courſe 
till it falls into the Weſer below Verden. 
The Moſelle has its ſource in the Paucillis, one of 
the ſingle mountains of Lorrain, and, running north 
through that duchy, waters Toul and Metz; after 
which continuing its courſe north-eaſt, through the 
el:Qorate of I riers, it falls into the Rhine. 
The other rivers of inferior note in Germany are the 
Spree, the Pene, the Ems, the Mein, and the Saar. 
The moſt remarkable lake is that of Conſtance, 
which is about 40 miles long, and, in ſome places, 
10 broad. It runs from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt along 
part of the eaſt ſide of Switzerland, which it ſeparates 
from Swabia. The water of this lake is exceedingly 
clear. To this we may add the Czirnitz lake in Car- 
niola. The lakes as well as the rivers of Germany 
abound in fiſh, the ſeveral ſpecies of which have been 
already mentioned, 
Germany is ſuppoſed to produce more ſalutary ſprings 
and vaths than any other nation in Europe. Moravia 
alone is ſaid to contain thirty; and, within the limits 
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from ſeveral ſprings in the neighbourhood; and 


uſed; but the Roſe Bath, the Poor's Bath, at 


of the ſeveral "circles, are reckoned 2 1 

of mineral waters only, ſome of wh * 
cold, and others that are at differen: ns are hot 
cold. The mineral waters at 892 u Wag 
contained in five wells, but three of th * 
higher eſteem than the other two, viz, pg! 
naire, and Gerouſtere, Theſe waters a—_ 
the Romans, and are eſteemed an exceſlen I 
in the gravel, ſciatica, and all ſcorbutic Fo mg 
Pyrmont likewiſe, fituated in the a 


„ Fn e of 
phalia, 1s famous for its minerai-waters, which 
1 WINCE 


imperial city of Aix-la-Chapelle are a great 

mineral ſprings both hot and cold, which * 
tinguiſhed by particular names. The Emrerod 
and Little Bath are fo exceedinoly hot tha 
always left to cool eight or ten hours * F 


of St. Corneille, are neither ſo hot nor ſo cles 
two former. The cold ſprings are all aljoinin 
hot ones; and near the Emperor's Bath there is 
tain of warm water, of infinite uſe in all > 
diſeaſes, Theſe waters are all impregnated y 
phur, ſalt, nitre, ſalt-petre, and alum, and gi 
in various kinds of maladies, They are atf 
agreeable to the taſte, and always offenſive to thi 
There are two ſeaſons of the year in which ti 
be drank. The firſt begins about the middle 
and the ſecond about the middle of Augult, a 
continues ſix weeks. At theſe ſeaſons the 
crowded with nobility and gentry from all | 
Europe. As there is no diſeaſe but what one 
of the medicinal waters of Embs, Wiſhaden, 
back, Baden, and Wildungen are faid to a 
leaſt to mitigate, they are all frequented, toll 
emolument of thoſe places, molt of whica 
markable for their neatneſs, cleanlinels, a 
veniencies ; inducements which, together with 
verſions, draw numbers together, who, being 11 
health, have no other buſineſs there than to 1x 
ment. Catſbad and Baden baths have been d 
and recommended by many great phylicial 
with great ſucceſs by royal perſonages. The 
ſprings at Wildungen are reported to perform 
in almoſt all diſeaſes. Do” 

Moſt parts of Germany abound in mo 
ſilver, quickſilver, copper, tin, iron, lead, 0 * 
and vitriol. In Auſtria, Bavaria, Sileſia, 2. 1 
Saxony, are found ſalt-petre, ſalt m_— "I 
as likewiſe carbuncles, amethilts, Ne 
agate, alabaſter, pearls of various kin 4 
turquois ſtones. Quarries of cun0 BY 
chalk, ochre, alum, bitumens, and re 
are found in Bavaria, Tirol, and les , 
laces ſtones are dug out of the ground 
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ot materially differ from thoſe of 
I; and in the electorate of pr 97 1 
ons pieces Of earth, among which is the 
i being of a hard conſiſtence, with 
„ and red veins: it is ſaid to be an anti- 
d all kinds of poiſon. 
501 perhaps poſſible to give an accurate account 
number of inhabitants in Germany: but ac- 
© to the beſt calculations that have hitherto ap- 
they cannot, exclulive of Bohemia, fall tar 
i ſeventeen millions. In their perſons they are 
© and of agreeable features. Both ſexcs affect 
Feſſes, which in faſhion reſemble thoſe worn in 
band England. At ſome of the courts of Ger- 
he ladies appear in rich furs, loaded with jewels. 
wes and daughters of the burghers formerly 
Fincopceivably fantaſtic, but experience has ſince 
them better, and their appearance is now con— 
e to their tation. With regard to the peaſants 
ourers, their dreſs in many parts of Germany is 
tle different from thoſe of England. 
people in the world are more frank, honeſt, and 
able, than the Germans, or more free from arti- 
diſguiſe, Their nobility and gentry are indeed 
u proud of anceſtry and titles, but at the fame 
ley are very complaiſant and affable to ſtrangers, 
the ſtricteſt honour, Their fondneſs for title, 
is attended with many inconveniences. They 
lat the cultivation of their lands is below their 
In, though it might treble their revenue. Hence 
wunger ſons generally engage in the ſervice of 
peror, the electors, or ſome foreign ſtate, or 
| ſome of the rich eccleſiaſtical preferments, 
wound in the Roman Catholic principalities, &c. 
merchants and tradeſmen are remarkably civil 
Jing; and the mechanics are celebrated for 
Kultry, application, and perſeverance. 
e lame time it muſt be acknowledged, that the 
[Ps have been too Juitly charged with intempe- 
uns, perhaps, to the great abundance of wine 
ions produced in their country. This practice, 
Feen to all the northern nations, but 
=. "ng "un in Germany. ; 
1 18 8 Chriſtianity was intro- 
Fg 42 we lemens, St. Crelcens, St. 
eck 1h. 2 wy men; and that o rarly 
hate = 59 7 61 century, it was ny, HOU - 
ſe empire. Fi . 18 aha Not be underſtood of 
en parts we ' P, Gas e 
be ſerenth, or be 5 10 aganiſm till about the 
— i Mag of the eighth century, 
Keene, during „ till the time ot 
trbly well Honeys ien the Chriitian religion 
aing Sg 4 N his deceaſe, the 
Nee the ent. wit 5 gotry of ſucceeding 
WF bands, and as £m of the church 
We empire Weiten en unlimited power 
pire. The Bohemians were the firſt 


mlity do n 


who had an idea of reformation, ard made fo glorious 
a ſtand for many years againſt the errors of Rome, that 
they were permitted to take the ſacrament in both 
kinds, and allowed other freedoins not tolerated in the 
Romiſh church. This was in a great meaſure owing 
to the celebrated Engliſh reformer John Wickliff, who 
lived about 150 years before Luther. In the fixteenth 
century the Popiſh tyranny cauſed univerſal murmur- 
ings and diſguſt, which encouraged Dr. Martin Luther, 
John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, to preach openly 
againſt the errors of the church of Rome, for which 
the two latter, notwithſtanding the emperor's ſafe con- 
duct, were infamouſly burnt at the council of Con- 
ſtance, The ſtates of the empire, who embraced the 
new tenets, proteſted againſt the concluſion of a oct 
held at Spire, in 1529, it being therein refulyed, that 
ail innovations in religion, till the decree of a future 
council could be obtained, were unlawful ; and from 
this mcaſure they obtained the name of Proteſtants. 
A religious war now broke out, which was not entirely 
put a flop to till the year 1555, when it was agreed by 
tne treaty of Augſburgh, that the Proteſtants ſhould 
enjoy a full toleration and liberty; and this toleration 
was more amply explained and confirmed by ſubſe— 
quent treaties. At preſent Germany is pretty cqually 


divided between Papiſts and Proteſtants, the latter c 


which are again divided into Lutherans and Calviniits, 
or Reformed ; though there are many feCtaries, and 
great numbers of Jews in the empire. 

The inhabitants of Auſtria, Bavaria, the ſpiritual 
clectorates, and ſome other places, are Roman Catho- 
lics; thoſe of Mecklenburgh, Holſtein, Brandenburgh, 
Saxony, and Pomerania, Lutherans; the Heſſians, and 
the people in the ſouth of Franconia, Calviniſts; in 
the reſt of the empire, particularly Suabia, Weſtphalia, 
and the circle of the Lower Rhine, there is a mixture 
of all theſe ſects. Sometimes the people profeſs one 
religion, and their ſovercigns another, as in Pruſſia, 
ere the king and his court are Calviniſts, and moſt 
of his ſubjects Lutherans. This was likewiſe the caſe 
in Saxony; but the two Jaſt electors embraced the reli— 
gion of Rome, in order to enjoy the crown of Poland. 
It has been mutually agreed, that when thefe changes 
happen, the prince {hail leave his ſubjects the free 


exerciſe of their religion, with their whole form of 


church and ſchool-diſcipline, and ali other privileges 
whatſoever. The only religions tolerated in the em 


pire, are, the Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and Calyi- 


niſm. 

There are fix archbiſhoprics in Germany, viz, Mentz ; 
which has for its fultragans the bichops of Spire, 
Worms, Strathurgh, Wuriſhurgh, Aichſtadt, Ferken, 
Chur, Hildetheim, Paderborn, Conttance, Halberſtadt. 
and Bamburg. Triers, whole ſuffragans arc the bilhops 
of Metz, Toul, and Verdun. Cologn, whoſe ſuffra- 
gans are the biſhops of Liege, Muniter, Minden, and 
Oſnaburg, Magdeburg, Whole ſutfragans are the biſhops 
of Meiſter, Maelburg, Naumburg, Brandenburg, and 


9 Hlavelburg. 
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the biſhops of Frielinghen, Ratiſbon, Paſſau, Chiemſe, 
Seckau, Lavant, Brixen, Gurk, and Neuſtadt. Vienna 
is likewiſe by ſome authors accounted a ſuffragan to 
Saltſhurg, while others make it an archbiſhopric of 
itſelf, dependent only on the pope. Bremen, whole 
fuffragans are the biſhops of Lubec, Ratſburg, and 
Schwerin. 

Since the Reformation, the claims of temporal 
princes have rendered it neceſſary to ſecularize the fol- 
wing archbiſhoprics and biſhoprics: Bremen, Ver- 
den, Magdeburg, Halberſtadt, Minden, Oſnaburg, and 
Lubec; the archbiſhoprics were converted into duchies, 
and the biſhoprics into principalities. The houſes of 
Hanover and Bavaria have an alternate claim upon 
Oſnaburg, and it is now in the poſſeſſion of prince 
Frederic, ſecond ſon to the king of Great-Britain. 
The revenue of this biſhopric amounts to about 
20,0001. per annum. 

The German language is a dialect of the Teutonic, 
without the leaſt affinity to the Celtic, and is called 
High Dutch, being the mother tongue of the whole 
empire. It abounds with conſonants, is extremely 
harih to the ear, and varies fo much in its dialect, that 
the people of one province ſeldom underſtand thoſe of 
another. We fhall here inſert their Lord's prayer: 

Unfer Vater, der du biſt im himmel, gcheiliget 
werd dein name. Zukomme dein reich. Dein wille 
geſchehe., Wie im himmel alſo auch auf erden. Unſer 
taglich brodt gib uns heute. Und vergib uns unſer 
chuld, als wir vergeben unſern ſchuldigern. Unde 
tuhre uns nicht in verſuchung. Sondern erlo fe uns 
von dem bofen. Den dein is das reich, und die krafft, 
und die herlichkeit, en ewigheit. Amen. 

It is an unfavourable circumſtance for German lite— 
rature, that in moſt of the courts they ſpeak French, 
and give it a decided preference: even the preſent king 
of Pruſſia has ordered the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
of his royal {ociety at Berlin, from the beginning of 
its inſtitution, to be publiſhed in that tongue; by which 
ſome of the Germans think his majeſty has caſt a very 


undeſerved reproach upon his native language. The 


court of Vienna, and a few others, prefer the Italian. 
Latin is likewiſe ſpoken very fluently by molt of the 
nobility and gentry. 

In Germany, the domeſtic diverſions differ but little 
trom thoſe practiſed in England; they conſiſt of bil- 
liards, cards, dice, fencing, and the like. In ſummer, 
the gentry viſit the baths and other places of public 
reſort. Their favourite field diverſion is hunting; be- 
{des which, the Germans have bull and bear- baiting, 
and the like. 

With reſpeR to learning and learned men, it may 
juſtly be ſaid, that no country has produced a greater 
variety of authors than Germany, and che inhabitants 
in general apply themſelves with great alliduity to 
reading and ſtudy. No man can be a graduate in their 
univerfities, who has not publilhed one diſputation at 


Havelburg. Saltſhurg, which has for its ſuffragans | 
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leaſt; by which means thouſan 
putations are annually publiſheg, 
without end. The German au 
demned for being extremely 
nous in all their writings, and entirely ignorant 
engaging art of enlivening their performand 
mixing the entertaining with the In{truQize 1 
arts have flouriſhed tolerably wel! in G 
the inhabitants pique themlelves upon being! 
inventors of engraving, etching, and mezzotinn 

Among their learned men, Stahl, Van $ 
Storck, and Hoffman, have contributed real 
improvement of phyſic; Ruvinus and Dien 
botany; Heiſter, of anatomy and ſurgery ; Ne 
Patt, and Margf, of chemiltry ; and Leibni 
fius, Puffendorff, Zimmerman, Thomaſius, 0. 
Gueriche, Kepler, &c. have acquired fame h 
philoſophical writings. Rabener has immortal 
name by his ſatirical works. Geſner's Idylls and 
of Abel have been favourably received in thel 
tranſlations. The late profeſſor Gellert's eleg 
ings, which are much eſteemed, ſeem pari 
adapted to touch the heart, and inſpire ſent 
morality and piety, Haller the famous p 
Hagedom, Leſſing, Kleiſt, Gerſtenberger, Ki 
Ramber, and others, have excelled in poet 
Schlegel, Cronegh, Wicland, and Wieſe, h 
tinguithed themſelves by their dramatic writing 
romances are dry and unintereſting. In ſacre 
ture, Raphaelies, Michaelis, and Walch, are} 
and ſome of the beſt editions of the Greek an 
claſſics have been publiſhed by Cellarius, J 
Taubman, Reiſhe, Ecneſti, Reimarus, Havercat 
Heyne. Printing has been greatly improved] 
many, whoſe inhabitants ate generally allon 
the firſt inventors of great guns, and of gunpo 
Europe, about the year 1320. T his country 
produced ſome excellent painters, ſculpters, | 
ſicians ; among the latter, may be naeh 
Bach, and Hefſe, of whom Handel is deferred) 
at the head; ſince it is acknowledged that k 
at the ſublime of muſic ; though his ide 
mulic and ſentimental expreſſion were cx 
fective. 3 

The moſt celebrated public libraries a 
Vienna, Berlin, Halle, Wolfenbuttte, 4 
tingen, Weymar, and the council ny 
There are thirty-ſix univerlities in Germathy 
ſeventeen are Proteſtant, leventeen LY 
two mixed; beſides a valt number 3 * 
naſia, and Latin ſchools. Here my * 
mies and ſocietics for promoting the la | 

| les lettres, anti 
philoſophy, the be 
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e Auęuſtus, and Adolphus Frederic, 
Fe 80 ſent to the univerſity of Got- 
* . Each of them is accompanied 
r x a preceptor, and a gentleman ; the ex- 
E thei table were fixed at 600 crowns per 
; 1 their different maſters are allowed an ex- 
1 appointment of 1000 crowns per annum 
4 1734 his late Majeſty King George II. 
4 this place (which Was the ancient gymna- 
lud an univerſity. Its library is the beſt in Ger- 
There are academies for painting at Dreſden and 
zburg ; a royal military academy at Berlin ; and 
Feral Franciſcan academy of fine arts is at 
ve, to which the Latin ſociety at Jena may be 


ermany, the moſt common filver coin IS a rix- 
worth about 48. 6d. a German florin or guilder 
about half a crown, and a gold ducat about 
crown in ſpecie is equal to an Engliſh crown, 
down current only to gs. 6d. A German mark 


els gold and ſilver mines, have the privilege 
ling money, as far as the quantity they yield ; 
a Jarger, others in a ſmaller ſpecie: but there 
three or four mints allowed in each circle, 
m eſtate of the empire has mines of its own, 
ts to erect a mint near them. By the laws of 
pire, each coin ought to paſs an annual ex- 
Ion, when all the money ſhould anſwer to the 
andard as that of Leipſic. The German coin 
ral is neither ſterling nor due weight, and, to 
at diſadvantage of the public, is allowed to be 
pt than that of any other country in Europe. 
ey of molt nations in Europe will paſs for 
[Its value, in Germany. 
bould now proceed to a deſcription of the cities, 
ports, and other edifices in the German empire, 
fir revenues, and other peculiarities ; but this 
de copious article, eſpecially. in Germany, 
ls will therefore only permit us to mention 
Paal places belonging to it. But it will be 
þ firſt of all, to explain what is meant by 
ons, and Imperial cities, as theſe titles have 
ly occurred in the account of the conſtitution 
=. an 37 towns, then, were 
. 5 A MET 5 defence againſt 
ns 4 {ok the i ol commerce, 
. "Bang 3 5 the impoſitions of 
„ ologne, Dantzick, and 
e e e of this league, and 
: fees ollege. "Theſe free cities were 
het rk account of their wealth and 
T0 Chales Mr confirmed in France 
Abe fince lo ewit XII. and Francis 
Fderacy ig at 180 . them; and 
* Prelent of little conſideration to 


Þ lis capital of the whole archduchy of 


All princes and other powers in the empire, 


| 


Auſtria, is ſituated on the Danube. The city itſelf is 
of no great extent, being only three miles in circum-- 
terence, but the ſuburbs are very large. It is well for- 
tied, and nothing has been omitted by the princes- 
of the houſe of Auſtria that could contribute to its: 
ſtrength, grandeur, and opulence. The ſtreets, how- 
ever, are narrow and dirty, and would render the air 
exccedingly unwholeſome, were it not for the high 
winds which blow here moſt part of the year. Beſides 
the churches and convents, the laſt of which have 
generally extenſive gardens and watks, this city con- 
tains about 1200 houſes, from four to ſeven {tories 
high, eighty. ſtreets, and fifteen principal ſquares, in- 
moſt. of which are beautiful fountains, and magnificent 
monuments, erected by different emperors. The public 
buildings are very numerous, and the religious ones 
alone occupy a fixth part of the town. The imperial. 
palace is a mean piece of architecture, but the em- 
peror's library is a great literary rarity, The uni- 
verſity in this city is endowed with large revenues and- 
privileges, and divided into four claſſes, each of which 
has peculiar rules and immunities, viz. the Auſtrian 
claſs for the ſtudents of Auſtria, Italy, and other 
countries beyond the Alps; that of the Rhine for the 
weſtern parts of the empire, France, Spain, and the 
Netherlands; that of the Hungarians, for Hungary, 
Bohemia, and other countries which ſpeak Sclavonic, 
and fome parts of Germany; and laſtly, that of the 
Saxons, for Saxony, Sweden, Denmark, the north. 
parts of Germany, Great-Britain, and Ireland. In this. 
city are many hoſpitals, in one of which, called the 
Burgher-Hoſpital, near gooo perſons are maintained. 
By means of the Danube, Vienna is ſupplied with: 
proviſions, and every other convenience, as well as. 
luxuries of life, and being the reſidence of the im- 


Tranſylvanians, Sclavonians, Turks, Tartars, Hun- 
garians, Croats, Germans, Poles, Spaniards, French, 
Italians, and other foreigners, cach- in the habits of 
their reſpective countries. Ihe number of-its inhabi- 
tants, excluſive of theſe ſtrangers, are ſaid to amount 
to about 200,000. 

The inhabitants of this city are remarkable for their 
luxurious manner of living: in the winter they fre- 
quent the operas; and when the Danube is frozen 
over, and the ground covered with ſnow, the ladies 
divert themſelves in fledges of different forms, ſuch as- 
griffins, tygers, ſwans, ſcallop-ſhells, &c. Here the 
lady fits dreſſed in velvet lined with rich furs, and 
adorned with laces and jewels, having on her head a- 
velvet cap ſet off with plumes of feathers, , ribbons, 
and bells. This diverſion being chiefly. taken in 
the night, their ſervants ride before the fledge with. 
torches, and a-gentleman fitting.on-the ſledge behind, 
guides the horfe. "The deſtructive practice of gaming. 
is more prevalent here than in any other: town. 
in the empire. His preſent Imperial majelty has 
greatly meliorated the condition of his Auſtrian ſub- 


jecis, 


perial court, it- is continually crowded with Greeks, 
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ects, given great encouragement to the Proteſtants, and | 
uppretied many Popiſh religious houſes, convents, &. 
Berlin, the capital of the Prufſian dominions, is ſitu— 
ated on the Spree, and is one of the fineſt and largeſt 
cities in Germany, but a place of no ſtrength. It con- 
tits of five towns united together, and is the uſual re- 
ſidence of the royal family, and the ſcat of the high 
colleges, Its {ircets and ſquares are ſpacious, and 
contain many tine palaces and other public buildings; 
but the molt remarkable is the royal palace, which 
confiits of a valt pile of buildings, wherein neither 
regularity nor uniformity have been attended to by 
the different architects employed in erecting it. It is 
adorned with molt beautiful paintings and tapeſtry, 
and fuch a quantity of geld and tfilver plate, par- 
ticulariy the latter, as is not to be met with in any 
other court in Europe: beſtles which it contains a 
Cabinet of rarities natural and artificial, a choice col- 
Ie&ton of medals, with a diſpenſary, and a very tine 
library. The manufactures in this city are numerous 
and well provided, and it abounds with churches, 
theatres, {chools, librarics, and charitable foundations. 
Bufching tells us, that in the year 1755 the number 
of its inhabitants, including the garriſon, amounted to 
126,601, and that in the ſame ycar there were em- 
ployed in that capital no leſs than 443 ſilk looms, 
149 half ſilks, 2838 looms for woollen ſtuffs, 453 
for cotton, 248 tor linen, 454 tor lace-work, 39 frames 
for ſilk ſtockings, and 310 for worſted ones, beſides 
manufactures ot tapeltry, gold and filver lace, and 
mirrors. 

Dreſden, the capital of the electorate of Saxony, is 
ſituated on both fides the Elbe, and is a very magni— 
ticent city, containing ſtrong fortifications, ſuperb 
palaces, public buildings, churches, and charitable 
foundations. The electoral palace was built in the 
Iixteenth century; but having been greatly damaged 
by a fire which happened in 1702, it underwent a 
thorough repair, and great part of it was entirely re- 
built. In the inner court of it is a colleQion of rari- 
ties, called the Green Vault, that has ſcarcely its 
equal in Europe. It is divided into ſeven apartments, 
in the firſt of which are a great number of ſmall braſs 
models of the moſt famous ſtatues and monuments ex— 
tant, both ancient and modern: in the ſecond are a 
variety of curious works in ivory; in the third, works 
of pure ſilver; in the fourth, gilt ſilver plate, and veſlels 
of pure gold; in the fifth, precious ſtones, and curioſi— 
ties formed out of them; in the {ixth, the arms of the 
ſeveral Saxon countries, the crown, ſceptre, imperial 
apple, and other pieces, which were uſed at the coro- 
nation in Poland; and in the feventh, ſome very rare 
jewels. This city is the academy of Germany for 
ſtatuary, painting, enamelling, and carving. Here are 
manufactures for mirrors, and one of porcelain, but 
not equal to that carried on at Mieſſen in this eleQo- 
rate. It is impoſſible to enumerate the multitude of 
pieces of fine porcelain, both forcign and home made, | 
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in the city and ſuburbs, 
ſuppoled to be 110,000. 
reckoned the richeſt country in Germany J 
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Hanover, the capital of that eleQorate, is 
on the river Leine, which divides it into the 
New Towns. Tue ſtreets are regular, by 
well lighted, and contain about 1200 hoy 
of which are built of timber and clay. TI 
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palace bein g in 1741 deſtroyed oy fire, was 10 1 
great magnihcence. 4 
Some manulactures are carried on in this ci 4 
near it are the palace and elegant gardens of x 0 - 
hauſen. In the electorate are filty-eight cities, *F 
market-towns, beſides villages, containing about? Mort, : 
people. The city and ſuburbs of Bremen conta . 


59,000 inhabitants, and have a conſiderable 


| 
the Weſer. The bithopric of Oſnaburg lies = 
the Weſer and the Ems. Its chief city has h into tu' 
famous for the manufactures which go by its Jout 90 
and for the beſt Weltphalia hams. The othe | any lu 
belonging to the electorate of Hanover haret nd the h. 
manufactures; but theſe dominions have ſuffered hered w 
ſince the acceſſion of the Hanover family to tag Invate für 
of Great-Britain. e appear 
Breilau, the capital of Sileſia, is fituatedatt and (oli 
flux of the Oder and Ohlau. Including thel ater. 
it is of great extent, having many large reguat natural 
broad ſtreets, and public edifices, but the lor merous. 
are very inconſiderable. In this city all (ects preſentit 
tians, and even Jews are tolerated, but the n Foreſt 
of it is Lutheran. The buildings worth il n diſco 
ſome of the churches, the biſhop's palace, Dor near 
univerſity, ſeveral of the monaſteries and : piles fro 
and the exchange. There are alſo ſome 90 mouth « 
libraries, two armories, a college of pay ae the |, 
mint. Breſlau is extremely populous, an th en ſwallo 
factures of Sileſia, which are very contri Part of 
cipally centre there, ſo that ſeveral fas r Nhibit a 
nually in it, which occaſions 4 great * ol fiſhes 
garian, Bohemian, Poliſh, and other or ö at adount 
The revenue to his Pruſſian majeliy 15% 8 their 
to near a million ſterling. ae Il at Hei 
The imperial town of Hamburg por” d*nera]ly 
Elbe, being almoſt in a circular 0 ſe Palace, 
compaſs. This city, which is diu 5 IJ 3 this 
new towns, has {1x gates, and | e ſroml the fr 
; ? d one 110 ure 
water, Viz, two from the Elbe wy 1 * and 
which are ſtrongly fortified WII duüncence 
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The ramparts are exceedingly 
Weg with trees, and o ſuch a breadth as 
8 | carriages to go abreaſt. The public 
Pl eee make no great appearance, 
oi is very ancient, and its tower leans as 
E, {all ever inſtant, but on account of the 
. larit of its architecture, it has not yet 
. The Exchange at Hamburgh is 
nodions, but far inferior to that of London. 
ard, arſenal, and two armories, are worthy the 
bm of a traveller. The trade of Hamburgh is 
tenſive, all the commodities and manufactures 
ſereral cities and ſtates of Germany being 
y exported from thence. Its principal imports 
woolen manufactures and other goods of Great- 
to the amount of ſeveral hundred thouſand 
nnually. Its trade with Spain, Portugal, and 
which is very conſiderable, is chictly carried on 
gin bottoms; and they employ Þity or ſixty 
gen year in the whale-hthery. The inland 
f this great city is quite equal to its foreign, and 
xd by no country in Europe, except thoſe of 
n and Amſterdam. ; 
kfort, a free and imperial city, and the uſual 
pf the election and coronation of the kings of 
ans, is ſituated in a healthy, fertile, and de- 
| country along the Maine, by which it 1s d1- 
Into two parts, and both are computed to con- 
out 3000 houſes. It is of a circular form, 
| any ſuburbs; but the ſtreets are generally nar- 
Id the houſes are moſtly of timber and plaſter, 
gered with flate; though there are ſome hand- 
Invate ſtructures, of a kind of red marble, that 
E appearance of palaces. The fortifications are 
and ſolid ; the ditches are deep, and filled with 
ater, 
natural and artificial curioſities of Germany are 
mcrous, Near Blackenburgh are two rocks, ex- 
preſenting two monks in their proper habits. 
Foreſt is a cave, of which the end has never 
; liſcovered, though travellers have advanced 
e > ini Near Hamelen, about 
anover, there is likewiſe a cave, 
7 of which itands a monument, to com- 
* loſs of 130 children, who are ſaid to 
1 up in this place in the year 1284. 
debibit Warn ſtones are dug up in a field, 
ol fiſhes of e 3 SAY 
Bat abound in a ne; ae Pe ny Oe 
g their artificial S Sees, Fon 8 i 
* e ee 1 RE may notice the 
nere ful N 1 IC olds 80 hogtheads, 
RC tne beſt Rheniſh wine. The 
in "gn Hes, bridges, and other public 
uy the "Hee {ik are well worthy attention, 
lure, ang Arik. Ry ol which are of Gothic 
Pibicence ; . 6. choldes with an idea of 
e cathedrals and churches arc 
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adorned on the inſide with a profuſion of gold, ſilver, 
diamonds, and other precious ſtones. The Imperial 
library at Vienna is a great literary curioſity: it contains 
upwards of 80,000 volumes, amongſt which are many 
valuable manuſcripts in moſt of the oriental languages. 

The ſituation of Germany being in a manner in the 
centre of Europe; its vicinity to the ſea, and its inland 
navigation, all conſpire to the advantage of its com- 
merce. Belides the productions of their mines and 
minerals, the exports of this empire conſiſt in the fol- 
lowing articles: corn, hemp, hops, flax, aniſe, cum- 
min, ſaffron, madder, truffles, tobacco, lean cattle, 
butter, cheeſe,” honey, wax, wines, particularly the 
Rheniſh and Moſclle ; linen, ſtuffs, yarn, filk and cot- 
ton ſtuffs, ribbons, toys, turnery warcs in woods, 
metals, and ivory; goat-ſkins, wool, timber, both for 
ſhip-building and houſes; cannon, bullets, bombs, 
bomb-ſhells, iron-plates, and ſtoves; tin-plates, ſteel- 
work, copper, braſs-wire; hogs's briſtles, mum, beer, 
tartar, ſmalts, zaffer, Pruſſian- blue, printers- ink, mir- 
rors, glaſſes, earthen-ware; the fineſt porcelain in the 
world, and ſcveral other things. 

After the revocation of the edict of Nantz by Louis 
XIV. numbers of Proteſtant refugees ſettled in diffcr- 
ent parts of Europe, and thoſe which took ſhelter in 
Germany introduced with themſelves a great number 
of manufactures into that empire. At preſent the inha- 
bitants make velvets, ſilks, rich ſtuffs, ſtuffs half filk and 
half cotton, variety. of woollen ſtuffs and cloths, fine 
and coarſe linen, checque linen, ribbons, lace, yarn, 
thread, Sileſia linen ; canvas, fuſtians, table-linen, tick- 
ing, fine and coarſe woollen hoſe, and caps; gold and 
ſilver galloon, embroidery, fine hats, tapeſtry, and Spa- 
nith rough and ſmooth leather. The manufatiures of 
paper, tobacco, wax, clock-work, guns, locks, tin- 
plates, and white iron, are very conliderable. The 
artificers of Nuremburg are ſaid to ſurpaſs thoſe of any 
other country in the working of ſteel, iron, braſs, ala- 
baſter, and in toys of every kind. The Germans like- 
wiſe excel in printing cottons, in dyeing, in making 
fine lacquered works, mirrors, glaſs-ware ; and the 
porcelain of Mieſſen, in the electorate of Saxony, is 
eſteemed even preferable to that of China for the beauty 
of its painting, and the fineneſs of the earth with 
which it is made. 

There are near goo ſovereign princes in Germany, 
and every one of them arbitrary with regard to the 
government of his own eſtates; but theſe piinces form 
a political confederacy, of which the emperor is the 
head. Charles the Great, generally ſtyled Charlemagne, 
founded the German empire about the year 8oo, and 
the imperial crown was hereditary in his family till the 
extinction of his male iſſuc, which happened in Janu- 
ary 912. During this period the emperor was arbi— 
trary, but then he conlulted perſons celebrated for 
their abilities, and the rectitude of their condut. On 
the death of Henry IV. which happened in the year 
1100, a conſtitution was formed, by which the right of 
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hereditary ſucceſſion to the Imperial crown was abo- 
liſhed, and a free and voluntary election eſtabliſhed, 

About the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
chief princes of Germany aſſumed the title of elec- 
tors; and, at the ſame time, appropriated to them- 
ſelves the power of eleAing the head of the empire. 
The corporation, or body of eſtates over which the 
emperor preſides, not in a dictatorial but executive ca- 
Dacity, conſiſts of three clalles, or colleges. The firtt 
of theſe is called the elettoral college; the ſecond, the 
college of princes; and the third, the college of impe- 
rial towns. 1 hecleCtoral college conſiſts of nine mem- 
bers, all of whom have particular offices in the impe- 
rial court, and in them is velted the fole power of 
eleQing the emperor. They are ranked in the follow- 
ing order; Viz. 1. The archbiſhop of Mentz, high- 
chancellor of the empire in Germany, 2. The arch- 
biſhop of Jreves, high-chancellor of the empire in 
France. g. The archbiſhop of Cologne, high-chan- 
cellor of the empire in Italy. 4. The king, or rather 
elector of Bohemia, cup-bearer. 5. The cleQor of 
Bavaria, grand-ſerver, or officer who ſerves out the 
fealts. 6. The elector of Saxony, grand-marſhal of 
the empire. 7. The eleQor of Brandenburgh (now 
king of Pruſſia) great-chamberlain. 8. The eleQor 
Palatine, great-fteward. 9. The elector of Hanover, 
king of Great-Britain, arch-treaſurer. Before the empe- 
ror calls a diet, it is neceilary for him to have the advice 
of thole members: the electors of Saxony and Bavaria 
have juriſdiction, the former over the northern, and 
the latter over the ſouthern circles, during the Vacancy 
of the Imperial throne. | 

The college of princes of the empire is compoſed of 
more meinbers, but enjoys lets power than that of the 
electoral. I he members of this college are alſo divided 
into two claſſes, eccleſiaſtical and temporal. The 
eccleſiaſtical princes are as abſolute as the temporal 


ones in their ſeveral dominions. The chief of theſe, 


belies the three already mentioned, are the archbiſhop 
of Saltſburgh, the biſhops of Bamburgh, Wirtzburgh, 
Worms, Spire, Muniter, Siraſburgh, Paderborn, Oſha- 
burg,. Lubeck, &c. The chief of the ſecular Princes 
are the landgrave of Heſſe, the dukes of Brunſwick, 
Wolfenbuttel, Wirtemburgh, Saxe-(Gotha, Mecklen- 
burgh, the marquiſſes of Baden and Culmbach, with 
the princes of Naſſau, Anhalt, Furitenburgh, and many 
others, who have all high titles, and are ſovereigns in 
their own dominions. The free cities are likewiſe 
ſovereign {tates; thoſe which are imperial, or compoſe 
a part of the diet, bear the imperial cagle in their 
arms; thoſe which are hanſe-towns, have ſtil! orcat 
privileges and immunities, but they ſubſiſt no longer 
as a political body. Germany abounds with many 
abbots and abbeſſes, whoſe juriſdictions are likewiſe 
abſolute, ſome of them very conliderable, and all of 
them choſen by their reſpective chapters. 

The diet meets at Ratiſbon, on the emperor's ſum- 
mons. This aſſembly, beſides the clection of an empe- 


the houſe of Auſtria, who hav 
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ror, makes Jaws, raiſes taxes deter: 

between the ſeveral Princes and dune er, Gif 

ſubjects from the oppreſſion of their and can 
But beſides this general diet "Verclong 


> x n of the * 
are yearly meetings of the ſtates of _ oY 
e, ( 


of the circles that lie contiguous to one 51.0 row | 
from thence correſponding circles of pero 
three claſſes, the Upper Rhine, the Log, d. Kb 
Weſtphalia; Upper and PN A Over Rhi Franc 
Suabia, and Aullria. Theſe amine) entire 
zance of the coin, the public peace f _ wok! 
fortifications, and commerce. 9 F 1 
There * in Germany two ſupteme court K 0 
for determining the great cauſes of the em A * 
between its reſpective members; namely * n 
chamber, and the Aulic- council, or chamber off 4 * 
The EEO chamber conſiſts of fifty judgc$ory Geet 
lhe preſident and four others are appointed Wo 
emperor ; each of the electors choo!: one, and i 3 pe 
princes and ſtates the reſt. All cauſes map bel ſuperio1 
into this court by appeal. The Aulic-council le of 
ginally nothing more than a revenue court of thd Bohem 
nions of Auſtria. Dut as the power of that ire 
increaſed, the juriſdiction of the Aulic- count of the 
been excluded; till at laſt, to the great diſpul ſt unhaf 
princes of the empire, it uſurped upon the po Endor ; 
the imperial chamber, and even upon thoſe of 1 ber at 
It conſiſts of a preſident, a vice. chancellor in the 
reſident, a certain number of Aulic-counlel bands 
whom {ix are Proteſtants, beſides other officers ed, in 
emperor is in reality the ſole maſter. Thele mous ta 
decide all cauſes according to the Jaws and con nts, 
of the empire, and the principles of the cini x eſpe 
Aſter the votes of the diet are colleQed, andk ly make 
pronounced, the emperor may, on an emergency It power 
mit the execution of it to particular prince ( Ival inc 
ceſs, whoſe troops live at free quarter upon tik ol, ſte 
of the delinquent party. | rable fi 
The conſtitution of the Germanic boy is „ the ya! 
a ſtudy of no ſmall difficulty. It will be nt appear i 
enumerate the ſeveral checks that have fm In Germ 
time been invented to abridge the imperial po tries. 
is certain that the ambition of the houle 6 wlly be 
has more than once rendered all theſe checks Anon { 
and even threatened the liberties of the epi Fer enjoy 
have been ſaved by France; the houle of An [ONS in 
allo lately met with a powerful oppolnnny c ol 
jumerate 


hoſe of Brandenburg, in conſequence 0! | 
and martial ſpirit of his late Prufſian mien x 
neceſſary, in this place, to inform the * 
meaning of a term which has of late e 
in the German hiſtory, namely, _ 1 0 
ſanction. This is a provilion mace ho 
Charles VI. for preſerving the 2 1 
Auſtrian dominions in the perſon a © fo 
ent of the laſt poſſeſſor, whether male fo 
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3 . : d by other de 
ovition has been often diſpute a 
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1 
ance from political views, though the 
ſtrongly guaranteed by almoſt all 
The late emperor, elector of 
" 1 the late king of Poland, attempted to 
. being deſcended from the daughters of 
h, eder brother to Charles VI. The 
likewiſe repeatedly oppoſed it. 

lives and fortunes of the fubjects 
entirely at the diſpotal of the grand monarque; 
© of the territories of the German princes are ſo 
& to be aſſigned to viceroys, to be oppreſſed at 
unſecling officers ; nor are they entirely 
when they ſuffer any grievance ; they 
general diet or great council of the 


( by Fr q 5 
nie ſanction 18s 
yers of Europe. 


row it, as 
mperor ] olcp 
of Spain have 
France, the 


e by u 
it redrels 
yopeal to the 


for re | ; 
bk of Germany, the former, in many places, 


preat privileges : the latter alſo, in fome parts, 
Franconia, Suabie, and on the Rhine, are gene- 
free people, or perform only certain ſervices to 
ſuperiors, and pay the taxes; whereas in the 
fave of Brandenburg, Pomerania, Luſatia, Mo- 
Bohemia, Aultria, &c. they may juſtly be deno— 
| ſlaves, though in different degrees. The 
s of the petty princes in Germany are generally 
ft unhappy ; for theſe princes: uſually affecting 
endor and grandeur of the more powerful, in 
nber and appearance of their officers and do- 
in their palaces, gardens, pictures, curioſities, 
bands of muſic, tables, dreſs, and furniture, 
ed, in order to ſupport all this vain parade, to 
[nous taxes and burdens on their ſubjeQs and 
nts 
reipect to the revenues of the empire, we 
ly make thoſe of the emperor, and a few of 
It powerful electors, the ſubject of this article. 
dual income of the emperor is not more than 
col, ſterling, principally ariſing from ſome 
krable fiefs in the Black Foreſt. The Auſtrian 
the value of money in Germany being con- 
pear immenſe, amounting to 7,000,000], 
In Germany and Ttaly—a prodigious ſum in 
nie The revenues of his Pruſnan majeſty 
Wy be calculated, but they are computed at 
3 Fa annum; and his father, 
M, hehe the Siberian revenues, left above 
R The revenues of the 
dumerated; but it is Ae ak. 1 7985 
a country comprehendi W een 3 
make any e e a SN 
be public Tobe 7 0 at can be ſatis fac- 
de German courts aft l . 
Wick ideas Veh ranger 1s apt to con- 
5 ncomes of their princes, 
„ing to the high price of money! 
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10 gth and forces of Germany, 
ter Contingencies, a conſtitution 


iel. With reſpect to the burghers and 
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was ſettled by Charles V. whereby every ſtate of the 


empire was to be taxed in proportion to its ability. 
This tax, or quota, is entered into a public regilter, 
called the matricula of the empire, and kept in the 
othce of the elector of Mentz; it contains the alleit- 
ments of men and money, which every prince and 
ſtate, who are members of the empire, is to advance, 
when the imperial army takes the field. The contri- 
butions in money are called Roman months, on account 
of the monthly aſſeſſments formerly paid to the empe- 
rors when they viſited Rome; but thoſe aſſeſſments are 
ſubject to great mutability. However, upon a moderate 
computation, the ſecular princes can bring into the 
field 379,000 men, and the eccleſiaſtical 74,500; in 
all 453,500; of thoſe go, o are ſuppoſed to be fur- 
niſhed by the emperor, as head oi the houſe of 
Auſtria. 

By this computation, which is far from being exag- 

gerated, it appears, that the emperor and empire form 
the moſt powerful government in Europe, and that if 
the whole force was property directed under an able 
general, Germany would have nothing to fear from 
any of its ambitious neighbours ; but the different inte- 
reſts purſued by the ſeveral princes of Germany render 
the power of the emperor of little conſequence, except 
with regard to his own forces, Which are indeed very 
formidable. The late emperor's army, in 1775, was 
computed to amount to 200,000 effective men, 
The arm: of the empire are a black eagle with two 
heads, hovering with expanded wings, in a held of 
gold; and over the heads of the eagle is ſeen the impe- 
rial crown. On the breaſt of the eagle is an efcutcheon- 
quarterly, of eight, for Hungary, Naples, Jeruſalem, 
Arragon, Anjou, Guelders, Brabant, and Barr. The 
empreſs-dowager Eleanor, in 1662 and 1666, created 
two orders of ladies, or female knights; and the order 
of St. Thereſa-was inſtituted by the late empreſs- queen. 

The emperors of Germany, as well as the kings of 
Spain, confer the order of the Gen Fleece, as deſcended 
from the houſe of Burgundy. This order was inſti— 
tuted at Bruges, in Flanders, on the ioth of Januar 
1429, by Philip duke of Burgundy, on the day of his 
marriage with his third wife. It is ſuppoſed that he 
choſe the badge, it being the chief of the ſtaple manu- 
factures of his country. It conſiſted at firit of thirty: 
knights, including the ſovereign, who were of the firit 
families of the Low Countries, and it ſtill continues 
to be ranked with the moſt illuſtrious orders of knight- 
hood in Europe. There are at preſent two branches 
of it; the emperor is ſovereign of the one, and the 
king of Spain of the other ; all the knights mutt prove 
their noble deſcent from the 12th century. They 
uſually wear a Golden Fleece proper, pendent to a 
broad plain red ribband round their necks ; but on days 
of ceremony, they wear the collar of the order, which 
is compoſed of double ſteels, interwoven with flint 
ſtones emitting ſparks of fire, the whole enamelled in 
their proper colours, at the end of which a golden- 
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fleece hangs on the breaſt. The fuſils are joined two 


and two, as it they were double BB's, the cypher of 


Burgundy, and the flint ſtones, the ancient arms of the 


ſovereigus of that duchy, with their motto, Anteferit 
quam flamma micet, „He prefers what ſhines with 
flame.“ The motto of the Order is, Pretium non vile 
laborum, „Not a mean reward of our labours.” 

We have already noticed the Teutonic Order, in our 


account of Orders in the Netherlands; and ſhall only | 


add, that this order owedd its origin to ſome religious 


Germans at Jerulalem, during the cruſades, who al- | 
ſumed the title of the Teutonic knights, or brethren 


of the hoſpital of our Lady of the Germans at Jeruſa- 
lem. Conrade, duke of Suabia, invited them into 
Pruſſia about the year 1230; they ſoon after conquered 
Pruſſia for themſelves, and became one of the moſt 

owerful orders in Europe, but, by the order dividing 
againſt itſelf, they afterwards loſt their power and pol- 


.. OY 


ſellions; and Albert, marquis of Brandenburgh, grand- 
maſter of the order, on his abjuring Popery, abdicated 
the grand maiterthip, ſubdued Pruſſia, and expelled all 
the Papiſts who followed not his example. The mem- 
bers of this order mult take the oath of celibacy. 

It is not certainly known when the order of the Red 
Eagle was inſtituted, The margrave of Bareith is ſo- 
vereign of it. The badge is a golden ſquare medal ena- 
meiled white, on which is an eagle diſplayed red. It 
is worn pendent to a broad red watered ribband, edged 
with yellow, and worn ſcarf-wiſe. This order is com- 
monly beftowed on general officers. 


The Oraer of Sincerity was eltabliſhed in the year | 


1690, by John George, elector of Saxony, and Frede- 
rick III. elector of Brandenburgh, in terminating their 
diſputes, and as a confirmation and ſurety hereatter of 
their amity. The knights of this order wear a bracelet 
of gold: on one fide are the names of the two princes, 
with this device—Amztze ſincere, * Sincere Friendſhip ;” 
on the other ſide are two armed hands, joined together, 
and placed on two ſwords, with two palm branches 
croiled with this motto—Unrs pour jamais, © United 
tor ever.” 

The order of the N:ble Paſſion was inſtituted in 1704, 
by John George, duke of Saxe Weiſſenfels, of which 
the duke is ſovereign. The badge is a gold medal, 
enamelled white, on which 1s a ſtar of eight points, 
gold, charged with a croſs red, ſurmounted with an 
oval blue, on which are the letters J. G. in a cypher, 
the whole encircled with theſe words— Zaime Phonneur 
gui dien par la vertu, „ I love the honour which comes 
by virtue.” Each knight of this order 1s to contribute 
to the maintenance of the maimed or decayed ſoldiers 
in the ſervice of the ſovereign, 

The order of the Death's Head was inſtituted in 
1652, by the duke of Wirtemburgh, and revived in the 
year 1709, by his daughter Louiſa-Elizabeth, widow 
of Philip, duke of Saxe Merſburg. None but women 
of virtue and merit (birth and fortune not regarded) can 
be reccived into it; and the fovereign mult be a princeſs 
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is enamelled blue edged with white. 
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0 that houſe. The badge of the onder 

cad, enamelled white, ſurmounted W. + I 
black : above the croſs pattee anothe 2 
of five javels, by which it hangs Croſs cot 
edged with white, and on the ribband. 5 
Memento mori, * Remember death.“ ele y 
breaſt. They are to avoid gambline , 
ments, and luxuri Sq. 8, deal 

, xuries of all kinds, 

'The order of the Chace was inſtituted ; 
1702, by the duke of Wirtemburgh, ang nd 
the year 1719. The badge of this order 621 
of eight points enamelled red; in the rl 
the branches of the croſs is an eagle diplaned Y 
between the points of each traverſe 2 uote tl 
in the centre the letter W, and over it aducg 
enamelled in proper colours. It is worn ona 
broad ſcarlet watered ribband, paſſing ſari 
the left ſhoulder to the right ſide. On the ef 
the coat is a ſilver ſtar embroidered, of the (ant 
as the badge, in the middle a green circle y 
motto—Amicitie virtutiſque faedus, 4 The h 
friendſhip and virtue.” St. Hubert is the Patron 
order; and the feſtival is held on his anniverſyr 

The order of Sr. Hubert was firſt inflinns 
duke of Juliers and Cleves, in memory of 
gained by him on St. Hubert's day, in 14471 
afterwards revived in the year 1709, by the ele 
latine. The number of counts and barons of th 
who enjoy the memorial lands annexed to it, 
to twelve, but the number of princes and pri 
tlemen is not fixed. The elector palatine is 
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maſter of the order, The badge is a croſs of eg 2 
from the angles iſſue rays, and in the middle df litt 
is enamelled the figure of St. Hubert kneeling . 
crucifix, placed between the horns of altagh con. 
a wood, having in the centre this device in l oo 
language — Conſtans in fidelitate, “ Conltantini elt he 
on a red ground. All the knights hare either ko being 
employments or penſions; before admitted, th e divide 
rove the nobility of their deſcent for four geil comm 
and, on the day of reception, are to pay 1000 mſclyes 
the poor. ä lame { 
he order of S/. Rupert was inſtituted i to them 

the archbiſhop of Saltzburgh, in honour of the rein in 
and patron of the ſee he held, and as the 7 e of po 
country. It is compoſed of twelve kn g ths ; bu 
diſtinguiſhed by a chain of gold roun ? Þ of £9 
which is pendent a badge, which Is 2 * Were al! 
points enamelled blue; and in the centre ; Fall kin 
St. Rupert. This order is in good my Poble pr 
biſhop 15 the richeſt and moſt powerful pl . detef 
ria, next to the elector. Pans q 
þ The order of St. George, the Defender ſ " . to 
| Conception, was inſtituted in the ea 101 ans of 
elector of Bavaria. The badge the) ww Any 
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e badge pendent to a collar compoſed 
g plates with crowns at each end, and columns 
ill 


nel with globes, each column ſupported by two 

ne in their exterior paws AWO ſcymetars, the 
tber with lozenge chains enamelled 
l nhite * the oblong plates is this motto 
"mm 1 fortitudine, “ In faith, juſtice, and 
Abe knights of this order are obliged to 
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military and civil order of the Golden Lion was 
by the preſent landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel. 'The 
m octagonal medal enamelled red, in the cen- 
In rampant, cold, ducally crowned ; it is pendent 
Ml watered crimſon ribband, worn ſcarf-wiſe. 
ler is moſtly conferred on general officers. 

military Order of Merit was alto inſtituted by 
Ent landgrave ; the badge (which is worn at the 
dent to a blue ribband edged with filver) is a 
ſs of eight points enamelled white, and in the 
is motto - Pro virtute et fidelitute, “ For virtue 
ty.“ 


ur HISTORY or GERMANY, 


learn from Tacitus, a Roman hiſtorian, that 
ent Germans were noble, magnanimous, and 
„ without cheriſhing the dangerous ambition 
Ing their dominions, by invading thoſe of their 
rs, from whom they had received no injury. 
dpitality was remarkable; and their love of in- 
dee carried to an amazing height. Inſpired 
unconquerable enthuſtaſm for defending their 
Ihey nobly withſtood the Roman power, even 
telt height, At that time the Germans were 
m being tormed into a ſingle community, that 
E divided into a valt number of ſmall king- 
commonwealths. They might indeed look 
mlelyes, In general, as a nation deſcended 
ame tock, and thence have ſome laws in 
lo them all, either for ſupporting each othe 
Feign Invaders, or for the preſervation ot a 
5 I 2 their vaſt variety of com- 

er particulars, each had its 
| of Sovernment, laws, policy, and intereſt. 
were all equally fond of liberty, and avowed 


Lall kinds of invaſion. 


be finciples induced them to behold with 
a Solder tne daily encroachments made 
i 3 their neighbours ; and to lend 

3 3 7 who were threatened 
which wee h aroſe thoſe wars and 
Ne eee the reduction of their conn- 
led into a as Wi _ ogy of. thetr 
Falouſ. tac of ſmall republics ; they 

| among ſome, and found means to 


ei nobility by father and mother for five gene- 
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bribe others. Againſt ſome they uſed force; againſt 
others the arts of flattery. By this means they con- 
quered gradually that power, which, when properly 
united, bad defiance to the Roman legions. Put though 
Germany was reduced to a Roman province, the inha- 
bitants regained their liberty, when the power of the 
empite was divided; and made ample repriſals on their 
conquerors. 

In this ſituation continued affairs to the year 800, 
when Charlemagne, or Charles the Great of France, 
one of thoſe ſuperior geniuſes formed for changing the 
laws of kingdoms, and reforming the barbarous cuſtoms 
that prevail among mankind, was advanced to the Im- 
perial throne on Chriſtmas-Day. He was the ſon of 
king Pepin, and ſucceeded him in the kingdom of 
France when Deſiderius, king of Lombardy, poſſeſſed 
that throne, who, having infulted the pope and clergy 
of Rome, and compelled them to part with a great 
deal of that power they had uſurped, Charles invaded 
Lombardy, defeated and depoſed Deſiderius; and go- 


ing afterwards to Rome, the pope, who looked upon. 


him as his deliverer,- declared him a patrician, a title 
equa] almoſt to that of emperor ; inveſting him with 
authority to confirm future popes, and grant the Italian 
biſhops the inveſtitures of their ſees; after which the 
pope {wore allegiance to him upon St. Peter's tomb. 
Cliarles, in return, gave the pope a power of conſti— 
tuting exarchs, or governors, over the provinces of 
Ancona, Bologna, Mantua, Modena, Parma, Ferrara, 
&c. 

King Charles afterwards made a conqueſt of part of 
Spain; of the north of Germany, then denominated 
Saxony; and pope Adrian dying, Leo III. being elec- 
ted pope, was confirmed in the chair by Charles the 
Great, as patrician of Rome; and, on Chriſtmas-Day, 
Soo (as before obſerved) the pope and ſenate of Rome 
conferred the title of Roman emperor on king Charles, 
and crowned him in the church of St, Peter, the people 
ſaluting him emperor at the ſame time. This prince 
reigned 14 years, and died anno 814. The ſucceſſors of 
Charlemagne did not long enjoy the honour of a throne 
founded by their great anceſtor. In rhe year 880 the 
ſtates of the empire aſſumed their original indepen- 
dence, and placed the Imperial crown on the head of 
Arnolph, king of Bohemia: and, ſince that period, 
Germany has been conlidered as an elective monarchy, 
The princes of the moſt powerful families in Germany, 
according to the prevalence of their intereſt and arms, 
have mounted the throne. The houſes of Saxony, Fran- 
conia, and Suabia, have ſwayed the Imperial ſceptre; 
but, in the year 1440, it paſſed to the houſe of Auſtria, 
who have ever ſince enjoyed it, except a ſhort interval, 
when the duke of Bavaria, on the death of Charles VI. 
was placed on the throne : he did not long poſſeſs the 
Imperial dignity, but died of a broken heart, after a 
ſhort and uncomfortable reign. 

It would far exceed the bounds of this hiſtorical epi- 
tome to relate the events that happened during the reign 
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of theſe emperors: they conſiſt chiefly of conteſts be- 
tween them and the popes of Rome; and from theſe 
conteſts the famous factions of the Guelphs and Ghi— 
belines, in the igth century, had their riſe; the former 
being attached to the popes, and the latter to the em- 
perors; and theſe, by their virulence and inveteracy 
againſt each other, filled the empire with diſtraction for 
{cveral centuries. Frederic III. duke of Aultria, who 
aſcended the Imperial throne in 1440, was very ſuc- 
ceſsful in his wars, and enjoyed the throne fifty-three 
years. He was ſucceeded by his fon Maximilian I. 
who eſpouſed the heireſs of Charles, duke of Burgundy ; 
and by this marriage, that duchy, together with the 
ſcventeen provinces of the Netherlands, were annexed 
to the houſe of Auſtria. 

Charles V. the greateſt prince that had filled the Im- 

erial throne ſince Charlemagne, was elected emperor, 
on the death of his grandfather Maximilian, which 
happened in the year 1319. He was heir to the crown 
of Spain in right of his mother Joanna, During his 
reign the empires of Mexico and Peru in America 
were conquered, by Which he became the ſovereign of 
much Jarger and richer territories than any other prince 
in Europe. In his reign the retormation began in Ger- 
many. Charles violently oppoicd the followers of 
Luther, and a civil war broke out in the empire. This, 
together with the wars in which Charles was ali». 
perpetually engaged againit France, rendered his reign 
exceedingly troubleſome. He was at firſt very fortu— 
nate, and is ſaid to have been victorious in above thirty 
1tched battles which he tought in perſon: in the de- 
cline of lite his good fortune began to forſake him; on 
which he abdicatcd the threne, and retired into a mo- 
naltery, where he died about two years after. He was 
ſucceeded in the year 1358 by his brother Ferdinand I. 
who was very moderate with regard to the religious 
diiturbances which ſtill continued in Germany, and 
died in 1504; after having procured his fon Maximilian 
to be elected king of the Romans. 

Maximilian II. the Imperial throne on the 
death of his father, without any new eclection, purſuant 
to the conititution of the empire. His reign was con- 
tinually Citturbed by internal commotions, chiefly on 
account of religion, and alſo invaded by the Turks; 
but he died in peace in 1570, and was fucceeded by 
Rodolph, who obtained the Imperial ſceptre on the 
death of his father: he was involved in a war with the 
Hungarians, and oppoſed by his brother Matthias. 
Perceiving that it would be in vain to endcavour to re- 
duce the Hungarians to obedience while they were 
aſſiſted by his brother, he therefore gave that kingdom, 
together with the duchy of Auſtria, to Matthias. This 
produced the deſired effect, and Rodolph lived in peace 
the remaining part of his reign. On his death, 

Matthias was elected emperor. During his reign the 
reformers were divided into two ſects, called Lutherans 
and Calviniits, and vppofed each other with ſo much 
fury, that the empire was threatened with a civil war. 
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But the ambition of Matthias 
for exterminating both parti 
the ſame time, by perlecuting the reform. 

the people fle to arms, and threy 1 55 ng 
miſſioners out of a window at Pra "I 
a dreadful war in that kingdon 


who had taken n 
es, reconciled the 
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dread 
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years. The perſecution in Bohemia con; i 
| the Lutherans and Calviniſts that note Ol ng H 
union could prevent the deſttuction FL 1. 3 
emperor. Accordingly they formed un 0 F. 
called the Evangelical League, at the 1 bel 
was Frederic, the elector palatine, then ihe L - 
ertul Proteſtant prince in Germany, and * 175 
James I. of England. "This was Count 
Catholic league. Y 1 4 
Matthias dying in 1618, was ſucceeded in the 1 2 | 
rial throne by his couſin Ferdinand II. but th, wy 
tants of Bohemia refuſed to acknowledge * ol 8 
King, and offered their crown to the elector a 4 
who was imprudent enough to accept it. W 4 tf 
continued at the head of the Evangelical Le | oe 
was very ſucceſsful; but was not able 0 ih C1 1 
crown he had imprudently received. He wa mT 
defeated at the battle of Prague, and deprived 1 920 
palatinate. Wor 
The Catholics conſidered this viQorr grer! eme 


as a prelude to the deſtruction of the Protettan 
Germany; but their expectations were built on 
foundation. The reformers had {hl generals 
lead their armies, among u hom were the may 
Baden Dourlach, Chriſtian duke of Brunſwick, 
famous count Mansfield. Other Proteitant pri 
now perceived the neceſſity of joining ther! 
in order to ſupport the religion they had el 
Among theſe was Chrittian IV. king of! 
who was placed at the hea of the Ex angela 
Chriſtian engaged the Imperial army COMM 
count Tilly, and was totally defeated. Je 
were not however intimidated : they totes 
confederacy at Leipſic, at the head of whid 
celebrated Guſtavus Adolphus, kiag of Yea 
victories ſucceeded each other with aſton (ning 
and the houſe of Auitria trembled ior its pK 
he was killed in the battle of Lutzen, in wer 
But the Proteſtant caufe did not all Wi, 
The generals formed under his care pues 
he had formed, and the emperor Was c 
there was no other method of ſaving the * 
tria, than that of putting an end o way 
ingly a peace was concluded at Mane? 
1048. By this treaty the Proteitant rug 
bliſhed in all parts of Germany where , 
and the claims and pretenions 92 | 
and {tates of Europe were finally ea 
event happened, Ferdinand II. 2 
dinand 1II. was placed on the lee i 
Leopold ſucceeded his father F f 
year 1658. Ile was one o the 1 
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| is time, ſo that he was at once hated 
Ent, 0M jets. Soon after his acceſſion 
dreade al throne, he found himſelf oppreſſed by 
oe nations, France and Turkey: The 


N 
0 be and my h . winery Faces 
empire [tom hin; and the Turks, after over- 
F ory, laid liege to Vienna, Reduced to 
pg Hals Leopold had recoufſe to John Sobieſki, 
0 for aſſiſtance. That prince, though 
er en! very indifferent treatment from 
ue of Auitria, marched at the head ol a powerful 
zit the Inhdels, and, being joined by the 
|? Lorrain, the Imperial genera), attacked the 
bs in their trenches, drove them from their 
b 2nd totally defeated the grand Turkiſh army. 
mean time, the French purſued their conquelts 
woid a manner, that the other powers of Europe 
armed, and a grand confederacy, conſiſting of 
mpire, Great-Britain, the Dutch, and the north- 
wels, was formed, in order to check the progreſs 
E French, and render abortive the ambitious and 
ice! plan contrived by Louis XIV. for founding 
werſal monarchy. Though the arms of John 
ki had driven the Turks from their conquelts, 
ungarians, exaſperated at the inhuman tyranny 
e emperor, and encuuraged by the protection of 
brte, were llill in arms. At lalt a peace was con- 
Dat Ryfwick, in 1697; and, two years after, the 
con ſented to a peace, which was ſigned at Car- 
Im 1600. 


Ke had not long taken place in Europe, when 


II. of Spain died, and, by his will, left his 
ns to Philip, duke of Anjou, grandſon to 
AIV. who immediately ſeized the Spaniſh do— 
bs, and proclaimed Philip king of Spain. This 
ion in !avour of the houſe of Bourbon alarmed 
European powers; and a powerful confederacy 


WM lor:ned in order to humble the exorbitant 
* * * - 5 D 

Wn of Louis XIV. The emperor claimed the 
Reto 107 FS younger fon Charles, as the law- 
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$ Immons, Accordingly Leopold in- 
10 aud the a ned army, confliting ot British, 
p © WEIGH torces, under the command of 
es 2 o Marlborough, oppolee the French 
| COENTIES ; where the armies of Louis 
0 OT Celeated, In the midi of this ſucceſs, 
was ſucceeded in the Imperial throne 


ply ng ende 
65 n, though carried on ſolely tor 
as even ſuſpected of having formed a 
©. © erties of Germany; but before 
y i „ Into cxecution, or even reduce 
b ©2-6S do Obedience, he was taken off 


b in 
Tay 1711. ] 5 C . 8 
dy Jeteph dying without iſſue, was 
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prince whom the confederates were 
on the throne of Spain, in oppoſition 


avoured to throw the whole burden 


to the duke of Anjou. A peace was concluded at 


Utrecht in 1713, whereby the Spaniſh dominions in 
Italy, and the Netherlands, were ceded to the emperor. 
Charles now turned his whole force againſt the Turks, 
and they were ſoon after totally defeated by prince Eu- 
gene at the battle of Peterwaradin. The ſame general, 
in the year 1717, obtained another victory over the 
Infidels, before Belgrade; in conſequence of which that 
Important city fell into the hands of the Imperialiſts. 
Convinced, by theſe ſucceſſive defeats, that the war, 
if continued, mult be attended with very difagrecable 
conſequences, the Turks offered to conclude a peace 
with the emperor, and the treaty was accordingly 
ſigned at Patlarowitz in 1718. Charles, now free from 
the embarraſſments of war, employed his time in mak- 
Ing arrangements for ſecuring and augmenting his he- 
reditary dominions in Italy. Fortunately for him, the 
crown of Great- Britain had devolved to the houſe of 
Hanover, ſo that his connections with Geo. I. and II. 
gave him a deciſive weight in Europe. 

In the year 1722, Charles, who had no male iffue, 
formed a delign for ſettling his hereditary dominions 
on his eldeſt daughiter, the archducheſs Maria Thereſa. 
But this plan did not interrupt his affiduity with regard 
to his hereditary dominions. On the contrary, he 
purſued his meatures with ſo high a hand, that he gave 
great offence to George I. and, about the year 1724, a 
breach enſued between them. This conteit might have 
proved fatal to the repole of Europe, had not each of 
the contending monarchs been principally attentive to 
a favourite object, to the attainment of which every 
other particular was to be ſacriticed That of the em- 
peror was the ſettlement of his hereditary dominions on 
his daughter; and the aggrandiſement and ſafety of 
Hanover poſſeſſed the chief place in the mind ot the 
Britiſh monarch. It is, therefore, no wonder that mu- 
tual conceſſions in favour of theſe detirable acquititions 
ſhould reſtore peace and harmony between the two 
princes. I he ſcttlement Charles had made of his he— 
reditary dominions on his daughter, was confirmed by 
a diet of the empire, and, being guaranteed by the 
principal powers ot Europe, obtaincd the name of the 
Pragmatic Sanction. 

Charles, having obtained this great object of his at- 
tention, turned his arms agaialt the Turks; but his 
famous general, prince Eugene, was now dead, and he 
had no other capable of ſupplying his place. The In- 
hdels were therefore generally victorious. The mea- 
{urcs of the court of France being then pacific, he ob- 
tained, by the mediation of that power, a much better 
peace than he had reaſon to expect. By this treaty 
Belgrade was ceded to the Porte, and the rivers Danube 
and Saave made the boundaries between the two em- 
pires on the ſouth. On the 28th of October 1740, 
Charles VI. died, and his eldeſt daughter, 

Maria Thereſa, ſome time before married to the duke 
of Lorrain, was declared queen of Hungary and Bohc- 
mia, and the lawful heireis of all the late emperor's 

hereditary 
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hereditary dominions, agreeable to the pragmatic | 


ſanction. 

But notwithſtanding the above treaty had been gua- 
rantced in the moit ſolemn manner by different powers, 
ſeveral princes, on. the death of Charles, ſet up claims 
in direct oppoſition to that treaty. JI he young king of 
Pruſſia, at the head of a powerful army, reduced great 

art of Sileſia, under pretence that it had been long 
unjuſtly detained from his family. The king of Spain 
and the elector of Bavaria allo claimed part of theſe 
eſtates, though they had never mentioned their preten- 
ſions in the time of Charles VI. The French, per- 
ſuaded that a proper opportunity now offered for reco- 
vering what they had loſt by the treaty of Utrecht, 
poured their armies into Bohemia, and threatened de- 
ſtruction to the houſe of Auſtria. Thus encompailed 
with armies, and in danger of falling a ſacrifice to 
thoſe very powers who had fo Jately guaranteed the 

agmatic {anction, the archducheſs determined to 
throw herſelf into the arms of her Hungarian ſubjects, 
though they had never thewn any firm attachment to 
her family Accordingly ſhe ſummoned all the chiefs 
of that kingdom, and in a molt pathetic ſpeech recom- 
mended herſelf and her infant fon to their protection. 
Touched with her youth and beauty, and enraged at 
the unjuſt proceedings of her enemies, the Hungarians 
promiled to ſpend the laſt drop of their blood in her 
ſervice. This fidelity of theirs to the late empreſs- 
queen, notwithitanding the provocations they had re- 
ceived from her houſe, will always be recorded to their 


honour. Affairs now began to wear a more pleaſing 
aſpect. A peace was concluded with the king of 


Pruſſia, and the Auſtrian generals drove the French 
out of. Bohemia. 

The duke of Bavaria was in the mean time placed 
on the imperial throne, under the title of Charles VII. 
but his dominions being conquered by the Auſtrian 
forces, he retired to Francfort on the Maine. His 
Britannic majeity George II. now declared in favour 
of the queen of Hungary, and deteated the French at 
the battle of Dettingen, in 1743. In the mean time 
Charles VII. was miſerable on the imperial throne, 
and would have accepted peace from the queen of 
Hungary almoſt on any terms; but the haughtily, and 
indeed impolitically, retuſed every overture of accom- 
modation, and feemed determined to be amply revenged 
for the injuries ſhe had ſuffered This obſtinacy offered 
a pretence for the king of Pruſſia's entering Bohemia, 
under colour of ſupporting the imperial dignity. He 
was very ſucceſsful in his invaſion; but perceiving it 
was in vain to expect aſſiſtance from the French, not- 
withitanding their repeated promiſes, he abandoned all 
his conquelts, and retired into Siletta. Soon after this 
retreat of his Pruſſian majeſty, Charles VII. died of a 
broken heart, and the duke of Lorrain, then grand 
duke of Tuſcany, and conſort to the queen of Hun- 
gary, was placed on the imperial throne, This event 
happened in the year 1745. 

1 


The War Was now transferred t, the JI 
tries, where the French were very ſucceſ; Ow ( 
command of count Saxe. J. ©'S1.1 und 


attended the allied army in Flang 1 kl 
rations of the empreſs-queen againſt ip... thi ett 
and prince Charles of Lorrai;, being Reb Uſa 1! 
monarch, a peace was concluded, * OY b : it, 
ceded to his Pruflian majeſty, and A ich def pln © 
king of Great-Britain. | 5 Fo” 


This Ae TTY 
Peace was, howey Was 


no long continuance; the kino 5 
or at leaſt pretended 30 diſe s of Fut 0 pon 2 
P C ICOver, a ſecret conyp the en 


* W > 2 = de 3 
by which the empreſs queen, the empreſs of | ww, { 
and the King of Poland, as ele&Qg; of Saxon Thi 
% 1 . » * 0 . VI JN y 
engaged to itrip him of all his dominions, 


| and ll n 
them among themſelves. is Pit * | 


tore luddenly enterel Saxony, drove the king F * 
out of his electorate, and took poſſe ion of I; vtally 
This irruption was however loon after terminate advanc 
peace, under the mediation cf the king of « ed by | 
Britain, by which the King of Pruſſia acknowt e canne 
the grand duke of Tuſcany emperor of 69 he arm 
The war was ſtill continued in the Low Cox h all 
but was terminated, in the year 1748, by the i that 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, which, however, did not el dur 
period to the troubles of Germany for any Ling franckc 
of time, for it ſoon appeared the jealouſy of thi I deſpe 
of Pruſſia was not founded on imagination only, lonithe 


The empreſs-queen and the empreſ of Ruff ery d 
ported by France, kindled again the flames of able po 
the empire. The king of Pruſſia declared t occaſi 
would oppoſe with all his power the entrance be rem 


Ruilian forces into Germany, and his Britannien | Janua 

roteited againſt the French marching into that ll Uctob 
Theſe two reſpectable powers thus agreeing il le Citi 
fundamental principle, all former animolitg | Nor 1 
buried in oblivion, and the Britiſh parliament erivard 
to pay his Pruſſian majeity an annual lus 
670,000]. during the continuance ot the Wd 
flames of which now broke out in Germany 
greater fury and more deſtructive violence tat 

The armies of his Pruſſian majeity, le a 
ſiſtible torrent, burſt into Saxony, beta 6 
marſhal Brown at the battle of Lowo!1t2, 00 
Saxon forces to lay down their arms, 100g 
impregnably fortified at Pirna, and cauſed 4 
of Saxony to fly for protection to his regal * 
in Poland. The emperor now interpokea 15 
rity, and commanded the king o ro 
immediately from troubling the repoke 7 5 
This imperial order being diſregarded, * 
majeity was put under the ban of tie rey 
ariny of execution was ordered to * 
French poured their armies into G 
and the Ruſflians on the other. Few hi J 
inſtance of conduct and intrepidit) 2 
played by his Pruſſian majeſty on this 2a . 


it was indeed aſtoniſhing: _ wo 122 
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commanded by marſhal Brown and 
tb Charles of Lorrain. In this action 20,000 
eg, wounded, or taken priſoners. This vic- 
Pe of Prague open, which the king of 
So dine! beſieged ; but before he could 
4 3 1 part of his forces were defeated 
a Daun, which obliged him to raiſe 
4 and retire to Eiſenach. This defeat, how- 
«2s far from intimidating the Pruſhan monarch ; 
Mon alter attacked the combined army of France 
the empire, at Roſbach, and obtained a complete 
ts ſcized their baggage, and 164 pieces of can- 
This victory was ſoon after followed by another 
ſl more importance; he attacked the grand 
ban army commanded by prince Charles of Lor- 
ind the marſhals Daun and Nadaſti, at Eilla, 
ally deteated them. By this time the Ruſſians 
Wranced to Zorndorff, where they were alſo 
ed by the Pruſſians. 
ecannot undertake, in this compendium, to fol- 
he armies of the contending powers in Germany 
ph all the various ſceres of action; let it ſuffice 
that the greateſt defeat his Pruſſian majeſty 
ed during the whole war, was by the Ruſſians, 
franctort on the Oder. His affairs indeed now 
U deſperate, but he had reſources within himſelf 
lonithed all the world; he aroſe with new luſtre 
ery defeat. He maintained a war againſt theſe 
able powers, till jealouſy among the contending 
F occalioned it to languilh, and before the cauſe 
de removed, the empreſs of Ruſſia died on the 
| January 1762. George II. had died on the 
| October 1760. 
ke Critical events 
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Auſtrian army, 


' 


ſaved the houſe of Branden- 
er were the Auſtrian generals themſelves 
brand to complete the deſtruction of Pruſſia. 
lufficiently haughty and defpotic, it was 
Fry unprudent to increaſe the power of the 
Vienna. The new czar of Ruſſia recalled 
5, and the Engiith miniſtry had entered into a 
don with France for putting an end to the 
of Europe, This had a great effect on the 
* powers in Germany; and on the 15th of 
} 1703, a definitive treaty of peace between 
Soy 1 Hungary, and the 
Aye . Ot daxony, on the one part; 
d ** 2TH, on the other; was concluded at 

1 Leipſic; by which it was agreed 
'S 101d remain in the ſame ſtate as at 
bloody war, which had proved 
e belt generals in Europe ; the 
ha! K above forty, among whom was the 
TP In hy f e Marſhal 
rare an aun was 

— Orgau. 

Pperor died at Vienna in the ve 65,-and 
Pl Who had been c K ESE TI 5 
in 1264, 1 S rowned King Of the 
eeded to the imperial throne. 
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This prince was of a pacific and humane diſpoſition, 


had diſcovered great talents for government, and given 
ſeveral pleaſing inſtances of his ardent deſire to render 
his ſubjects happy. He attended to their complaints 
in perſon, and redreſſed every grievance as ſoon as it 
was known. He viſited his Italian dominions incog. 
and regulated many abuſes which had crept into the 
government. He procured a perſonal interview with 
the late king of Pruſſia, though this did not prevent 
hoſtilities from being commenced between Auſtria and 
Pruſſia, on account of the ſucceſſion to the electorate 
of Bavaria, The Auſtrian claims on this occaſion 
were very unjuſt; but in the ſupport of them, while 
the conteſt continued, the emperor diſplayed great 
military ſkill. Though vaſt armies were brought into 
the field on both ſides, no very important aftion hap- 
pened, and an accommodation at length took place. 

The great good ſenſe and noble diſpoſition which: 
ſeemed to predominate in the charaQer of the late em-- 
peror, are ſtrikingly exemplified in the following an- 
[wer, which this illuſtrious prince gave to the inhabi— 
tants of Buda in Hungary, who, having derived the 
moit important advantages from the transferral of 
ſeveral public offices to that city, which were be- 
fore held at Preſburgh, deſired permiſſion to erect a 
ſtatue to his Imperial majeſty, as a mark of their grati- 
tude for the favour he had conferred upon them. The 
Hungarian deputies having laid their petition at the 
foot of the throne, the enlightened monarch, inſtead 
of acquieſcing with their demand, wrote with his 
own hand the following anſwer at the bottom of the 

etition ; 

„When I ſhall have eradicated the prejudices which 
oppoſe themſelves to the progreſs of reaſon, and they 
are replaced by a pure and well-directed zeal for the 
intereſts of our country, and the certain knowledge of 
what may be moit advantageous to it: 

« When every individaal of the ſtate ſhall make his 
happinels conlilt in contributi according to his 
abilities, to the well-being, ſafety, and increaſe of the 
monarchy: 

« When I ſhall fee equity and good order reign in 
the tribunals—Eknowledge increaſe by the pertection of 
learning—the inſtruction of the people more attentively 
regarded—the diſcipline of the clergy more regular, and 
harmony firmly eſtablihed between the civil laws and 
the precepts of religion : 

„When the true intereſts and duties of lords to their 
vaſſals, and of vatilals to their lords, ſhall no longer be 
miſunderſtood: 

« When an augmented population an improved agri- 
culture a patriotic induſtry and manufactures brought 
to the utmolt perfection, finding a ready ſale and free cir- 
culation through all the provinces of this vaſt empire, 
ſhall produce a pure and fruitful ſtream of real wealth, 
which I ſo ardently deſire, and which L truſt will, 
one day be realized—then, perhaps, I ſhall deſerve a 
{tatue—but fuch an honour-1s not due to me for having, 
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by the transferral of public offices to Buda, afforded to 

the inhabitants of . city the means of ſelling their Thin 1 ig PP" XIX. 

wines at a higher price, and of railing the rents of 8 DOM or Þ 

their houſes.” 

Fe Fe late emperor Joſeph expired on the 2oth of 

February 1790, in the 26th year of his reign, and the HE King 

49th of his age. As king of Hungary and Bohemia, + 6 DuCAL 1 forvierly 

he was only in the 10th year. He ſucceeded to the | denburg; and is quite diſting 7 e houſe of poulatt 

imperial crown on the death of his father Francis on [-which is ſubject to Poland. Its rom Royal f war 

the 10th of Augult 1765 ; and to the hereditary do- | 160 miles, and its breadth about 1 length is e Ver 

minions in the houſe of Auſtria on the death of his | bounded by part of Samogitia ; „ preler 
1 , un, y Pl ans, 
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lioian, Inhabitants 
S » y Government, Revenue, of 


mother on the 29th of November 1780. He was twice | Proper ja; | 
married ; firlt, to a princeſs of 3 ; then to one of afar e e rr pu rb mY B. 
the princeſſes of the houſe of Bavaria; but having no The Boruſſi were the ancient er the en padlc 
iſſue by either of them, the ſucceſſion devolved on | dom, and from them the hears abitants of thi N 639, 
his brother Peter Leopold Joſeph, grand duke of | evidently derived. Profs 6 e of Pry that abe 
Tuſcany, now Leopold II. the preſent reigning em- | preſent century, has "Apia e beginning ance, 
eror of Germany, who has united his forces with | upon the continent of Euro 8 relpeCtabley = 
thoſe of the other combined powers againſt the French Jof his Pruſſian majeſty lie 3 : . the tern o ſmal 
republic. This war continued to be vigorouſly carried of Germany, &c. it was thought — oy 4 
on by all parties in the beginning of the year 1794- whole in the following TABLE: 9 2 
ir cult 

the o 

COUNTRIES NAMES. | Length. Breadth. | Square Miles. | Cate Ciris ts 

b — — — g to t 

ES Rs Ducal Pruſſia ... 160 112 9.930 Koningſburg. i & 
Royal Prutlia.... -. 118 104 6,400 Elbing. Jobaptilt 

: Brandenburg.. 215 110 10,910 Berlin. Scho 
Upper Saxony & Pomerania 159 63 4,820 Camin. roughg 
Swediſh Pomerania. go 48 2,091 Stettin. FKonin 
Lower Saxony 1 1 63 53 1.335 Magdeburg. ear 
Halberſtadt — — 42 17 450 Halberſtadt. of tut 
Bohemia Glatz e eee 38 23 559 lat dllegium 
W 196 92 10,000 FI burg,, 
Minden 555635355 42 26 595 Minden, ds in 5, 
KRavenſburg 38 34 525 Ravenſburg. Pregel, 
BA OCR 15 11 129 Lingen. uit, cont 
Weſtphalia... Genn 43 21 630 Cleves. of elegar 
V 10 6 33 Meurs. e and pr 
SE Leer co woms 52 43 980 Ham. bod harb 
Eaſt Frieſland-..... --- . 46 32 690 Embden. magnific 
Lippe TT ( 3 8 4 25 Lipſtadt. by the 
Gulich EE NETS TE EEE HEOESS ES. 44 24 528 Gulich. ding, c 
/%%ͤↄ ũ ˙!——!::! cnn on emeccnc 12 6 36 Tecklenburgh, Id Colle 
Netherlands... Guelder 34 23 300 Guelders. to it q 
Switzerland... Neufchatel | 32 20 320 Neufchatel. 5 it! 

| EOS IE, RC fe 3 544, 11 

lege, 

Total 1 „ 52,450 "bh 

— cbange, 

Beſides the above dominions, the preſent king of The air of Pruſſia, being purified by freq? ah 
Pruſſia poſſeſſes great part of Sileſia, which, under J winds, is tolerably wholeſome : n Fth br 
uen ö 


various pretences, he has wreſted from Auſtria: he has J and ſevere, and the autumns frequen") wr 
alſs ſeized upon Thorn, with the countries on the { The ſoil, where cultivated, proves fruit 4 
Viſtula, the Neiſter, and other territories contiguous | other commodities. The woods furniſh 069 
to his own dominions, cloſe to the walls of Dantzick, | with wax, honey, pitch, and a quantity © 
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io a ſort of manna, and a ſpecies of worm 
„ ed kermes, from which a beautiful red 
3 Its animal productions are horſes, 


extracted. i f 1 * 
* and game, bears, wolves, lynxes, wild 
{ jones. The rivers and lakes abound with 
and loxes. 


nber. which is thought to be formed of an 
lated with vitriol, 15 found in pits on its 
* wards 1 Wood for fucl, and pit— 
ery plentiful. 
babies of Pruſſia are the deſcendents 
ins, Lithuanians, and Poles, with a mixture 
kch, Engliſh, and Dutch. The number of per- 
able of bearing arms, are computed at up- 
+ 650,000, and, ſince the year 1719, it is ſup- 
that about 34,000 coloniſts have removed thither 
ance, Switzerland, and Germany; of which, 
were Saltzburghers. Theſe emigrants have 
6 ſmall villages, eleven towns, eighty-ſix ſeats, 
new churches, in that part of the country 
Little Lithuania ; they have likewiſe founded 
Ilage-chools. Ihe manners of the inhabitants, 
r cuſtoms and diverſions, differ but little from 
F the other inhabitants of Germany, to which 
is referred. 
eſtabliſhed religion in Pruſſia is the reformed, 
jo to the tenets of Luther and Calvin; but, 
is majelty's wiſdom and moderation, Papiſts, 
Jobaptilts, and almoſt all other ſects, are here 
Schools for the inſtruction of youth are diſ— 
roughout the kingdom. There is an Uni- 
t Koningſburg, founded by the margrave Al- 
year 1544, Which has thirty-eight profeſſors, 
ot tutors : in the ſame city is a college, 
ollegium Fredericianum. 
burg. which is the capital of the whole king- 
Gs in 54—43 N. lat. and 21-5 E. long. on 
Tiegel, over which it has ſeven bridges. It 
ut, contains about 60,000 inhabitants, a great 
bt elegant houſes, and a variety of gardens 
e and private, is wel! fortified, and has an ex- 
000 harbour, well furniſhed with ſhips. Here 
mguncent palace, the greater part of which 
Ag opts Albert. It is a very CX- 
L 1 8 ny moſt of the public offices, 
ap 5 by : "a The gardens and parks 
Near it 15 the Galle vat ae: 3 
ee «I 
eve, which” ka. Fe oncd Albert TOundedg 
tors, The 0. urtyeight profeſſors, ex- 
Page and N buildings of note, 
1 0 the Citadel called Þ _ e, both very ſtately. 
. 657, which ze rederic's-Burg, built in 
th broad micht . c e 
e holpitals and 1 river Pregel. 
ei ben wien de ge Funn 
dee Meek en above eight hundred 
Hane. 1 bpentions. This city was 
n, and its trade is {till very 
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| conſiderable. In the year 1752, near five hundred 
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ſhips arrived in this port. 

Berlin may with juſtice be deemed one of the finelt 
and largeſt cities of Germany. It is the royal reſi— 
dence, conſiſts of five towns united together, but has 
received aſtoniſhing improvements of late years. The 
ſtreets are handſome, long, and capacious; here are 
ſome very elegant ſquares, and many fine palaces. 
One of the principal public edifices is the royal palace, 
a prodigious pile, but irregular, as it was erected at 
different times, and by various architects. It is deco- 
rated with admirable paintings, and beautiful tapeſtry, 
and furniſhed with a greater quantity of plate than any 
other court in Europe. It contains likewiſe a fine 
Cabinet of raritics, natural and artificial, an excellent 
collection of medals, a diſpenſary, and one of the 
fineſt libraries in Europe. 

Thirty miles weſt of Koningſburg is Pilau, a town of 
conſiderable ſtrength, with a fine harbour, both which 
are defended by a ſtrong fort mounted with a great 
number of cannon. It 1s ſituated at the mouth of 
the bay or Jake called Freſche-Hoff; and this penin- 
ſula is ſo delightful, that it is called the paradiſe of 
Pruſſia. Pilau is a place of good trade, and the larger 
veſſels conſigned to Koningſburg, deliver and take in their 
cargoes here, the Freſche-Hoff not having a fufncient 
depth of water to carry them up to Koningſburg. In the 
village of Wogram, not far from hence, the ſtur— 
geons are hoiled and packed up, and cavier made 
of their roes, of which the greater part is exported to 
England. 

The largeſt and moſt wealthy town in Pruſſia, next 
to Koningſburg, is Tilfet. It ſtands on the river Memel, 
and carries on a conſiderable trade, eſpecially with 
Koningſburg. Here is a ſalt factory, and a caſtle ; 
and in the neighbouring county, which 1s remarkab] 
fertile, great numbers of cattle are bred, and excellent 
butter and cheeſe made. 

For curioſities and antiquities, natural and artificial, 
ſee GERMANY. 

The late king of Pruſſia, by an indefatigable at- 
tention to the commerce and manufactures of his 
kingdom, brought them into a very flourithing {ate : 
he derived an amazing revenue from this country, which 
about a century and a half ago was the ſeat of boors 
and barbariſm. It is ſaid that amber alone, of which 
Pruſſia has been conſidered as the native country, 
brings him in 26,c00 dollars per annun. Beſdes 
amber, the exports of this country conlilt of variety 
of naval ſtores, linſeed, hemp-ſecd, oatmeal, cavier, 
mead, fiſh, and tallow; and 500 ſhips, chiefly from 
Koningſburg, are foid to be employed annually in the 
conveyance of theſe articles to foreign countries, The 
manufactures of Pruflia confiit principally in iron- 
work, copper and braſs ſcroll, glaſs, paper, gun- 
powder, cloth, ſilk, linen, camblet, knit ſtockings, 
and other articles. The lakes and canals afford great 
conveniencies for tranſporting merchandize; and, for 
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its extent, the kingdom of Pruſſia has the moſt inland 
navigation of any other in Europe, the Netherlands 
excepted. "The principal rivers are the Viſtula, the 
Pregel, the Memel, the Paſſage, and the Elbe. 

The king of Pruſſia is abſolute throughout his do- 
minions, and, under him, the government is veſted in 
a regency of four chancellors of ſtate, viz. the great 
maſter, the great burgrave, the great chancellor, and 
the great marſhall. There are alſo ſome other coun- 
cils, and thirty-ſeven bailiwicks. The ſlates of this 
kingdom conſiſt of counſellors of ſtate, and of depu- 
ties from the nobility and commons: his majeſty has 
likewiſe erccted a board for commerce and navigation, 
aad there are ſeveral tribunals for the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, 

The revenues of the king of Pruſſia ariſe principally 
from his demeſnes, the dutics of cuſtoms and tolls, 
and the ſublidies granted annually by the ſeveral ſtates. 
Since the acceſſion of Poliſh or Royal Pruſſia, his 
revenues are greatly increaſed : the local ſituation of 
theſe additional territorics was of vaſt importance, as 
they lay between his German dominions and his king- 
dom of Pruſſia ; but this acquilition has rendered his 
kingdom compact, ſo that his troops may march from 
Berlin to Koningſburg without interruption, not to 
mention the benefit ariting to trade and commerce by 
this means. 

The Pruſſian military eſtabliſhment is under the moſt 
excellent regulation. Every regiment has a particular 
diſtrict aſſigned it, where the young men proper for 

caring arms are regiſtered, till called upon to join 
their regiments, where, being incorporated with vete- 
rans, they ſoon become excellent ſoldiers. By this 
means, the king is never at a loſs in forming his troops, 
or recruiting his army, which even in time of peace 
conſiſts of about 150,000 of the beſt diſciplined troops 
in the world, and, during the laſt war, that force was 
augmented to g00,000 men. But this great military 
force, however it may aggrandize the power and im- 
portance of the ſovereign, is utterly inconſiſtent with 
the intereſts of the people; and in a country naturally 
fo inadequate to it, has occaſioned ſo great a drain 
from population, and ſich a withdrawing of ſtrength 
from the labours of the earth, that the preſent king 
has endeavoured in {ome meaſure to ſave his own 
peaſantry, by drawing as many recruits as he could 
from other countries. 

The arms of the kings of Pruſſia are, Argent, an 
eagle diſplaysd ſable, crowned, Or, for Pruſſia. Azure, 
the imperial ſceptre, Or, for Courland. Argent, an 
cagle diſplayed, gulcs, wich ſemicircular wreaths, for 
the marquiſate of Brandenburg. To theſe are added 
the reſpective arms of the ſeveral provinces ſubje& to 
the crown of Pruſſia. The four orders of knight— 
hood are as follow : 

1. The order of Concord, inſtituted by Chriſtian 
Erneſt, margrave of Brandenburg, in the year 1660, 


to diſtinguiſh the part he had acted in reſtoring peace 
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to many of the princes of 
gold croſs of eight points, 
centre a medal bearing tw 


tier-wife through two crowns, 


4 wil led ing.“ The crof the * 
mounted with an electoral crow 
OWN, and worn the c 


to an orange- coloured ribband. 


Cenergſity, inſtituted by Frederic iu. ad 15 i 
denburg, and afterwards king of Pruffa. Th 12 


wear a croſs of eight points enamelled blue, h 
the centre this motto, La Genersfits « (3, 
* , 
pendent to a blue ribband. 3. The order «4 
Hagle was inſtit | | 
g nſtituted by the lame prince, on th 
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contin 
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N : a b) vr, on 
his coronation, at Noningſburg, in the year 17 o Pol 
ſovereign is always grand maſſer, and the n anoth 
knights, excluſive of the royal family, is li Jaemf 
thirty: none but ſovereign princes can be i atten 
into this order, till after naving been previ 25, A 


ceived into that of Generolity. The enſign 
order is a gold croſs of eight points, enamel 
having at each angle a ſpread eagle, enamell 
being the arms of Pruſſia, and charged in if 


with a cypher of the letters F. R. pendent tg Was C 
orange ribband worn ſaſh-ways over the leſtf 35 a fi 
and a ſilver ſtar embroidered on the left fide of ty of th 
whereon is an eſcutcheon, containing a ſpre ubliſled 
holding in one claw a chaplet of laurel, : Ie year 
other a thunderbolt, with this motto round! Iburgh, 
letters, Suum cuique, To every one his on ed to hi 
knight-caps are of black velvet with white burg, 
4. The order of Merit was inſtituted by mir, K. 
majeſty, in the year 1740. The king 1s {over . The 
the number of knights unlimited. The e ouſe of 
croſs of eight points, enamelled blue, anded began 
gold, having in the centre a cypher of the lett es, 6 
and in each angle an eagle diſplayed black; of an el, 
upper points the regal crown of Pruſſa; 0 piance, 
verſe, the motto, Pour le Merit, © For Mert which, 
badge is worn round the neck, pendent i mankinc 
ribband, edged with {ilver. This order 15 marks | 
the reward of merit of perſons either 1n att * t] 
without diſtinction of birth, religion, or c | — 
| to his 76 
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Tus HISTORY or PRUSL ck 

Ihe 

The origin of the inhabitants of uy | * 
of moſt other nations, is loſt in the „ th prud, 
quity : we know, however, that 1 enthuſja 
the ancient Pruſſians were à Vt he * 0 conſta! 
people, and refuſed to mas ba al ho f. 
princes, Who, on Various e 1010 m cxcc 
duce them to ſlavery. In 5 . d count; 
{tand againſt the kings ol W we W territo 
1164 the Poliſh monarch Bolellaus Ned hi 
defeated, and ſlain. ä 1 E in; 
They remained Pagans in of oy the dul April 2 


in circumſtances, till the ume 0 
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« of the Teutonic order, about the 
ed to convert them by force of 
Geral bloody wars enſued, in which the inha- 
puſfa were almoſt extirpated by the zealous 
. knights; and the latter having 
te country with incredible barbarity, attempted 
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562 treaty was entered into between Caſimir, 
y400 


man knight 


c, that the country Now called Poliſh earn 
continue a free province under the 4 85 os 
Soo, and that the knights ſhould '* e - ; e 
7, on condition of acknowledging themſelves 
© Poland. This treaty was however ſoon 
another ſeries of bloody wars enſued, and the 
attempted to 3 independent of the Poles, 
+ attempts proved abortive. 
ken, margrave of Brandenburg. and the 
J. maſter of the Teutonic order, concluded a 
nd entered into a treaty at Cracow, in which 
ſtipulated that the margrave thould be acknow- 
luke of the eaſt part of Pruſſia, which on that 
was called Ducal Pruſſia, but ſtill it was to 
4 a hef of Poland. In this manner the ſo— 
tv of the Teutonic order ended in Pruſſia, after 
pbliſted near goo years. | 53 
year 1637, the elector Frederic William of 
burgh, ſurnamed the Great, had Ducal Pruſſia 
kd to him; and by the conventions of Welau 
burg, it was freed from its vaſſalage to Poland, 
mir, king of Poland, acknowledged its inde- 
J. The late king of Pruſſia, in his memoirs 
uſe of Brandenburg, ſays, that this Frederic 
| began his reign under the moſt deſperate cir- 
es. © He was,” ſays he, © a prince without 
an eleckor without power, a ſucceſſor with- 
tance, and jult in the flower of his youth; 
Which, expoled to the vivacity of paſſions, 
wankind almoſt incapable of direction; yet 
marks of the moit conſummate wiſdom, and 
vitne that could render him worthy of com- 
He regulated his finances, proportioned his 
ay his revenues, and got rid of thoſe ignorant 
© miniſters who had contributed to the miſe- 
P people.“ And in another place this royal 
Ulpeaking of the ſame prince, ſays, „Europe 
Fred a prince, whoſe actions diſplayed the 
E and the ſuperior genius; one while tem- 
n W poges time bearing that cha- 
RIM wich orces our admiration ; a 
® manuy repaired his loſſes without foreign 
| a 1 his projects himſelf, and 
le uten : who by his wiſdom retrieved 
dental, by ewe, and. prudence ac- 
ed his vai ns vatour aſſiſted his allies, 
Feat in 2 th A Prince, in fine, who was 
. a undertakings.” This great 
pil 29, 1688, of the dropſy. * 


poland, and the Teutonic knights, in which it 
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Frederic William the Great was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Frederic, who was afterwards the firſt king of 
Pruſſia. This great titular alteration was chiefly owing; 
to the influence of the Proteſtant powers; for as the 
reformed religion had been introduced into this country 
by the margrave Albert, and the electors were of that 
perſuaſion, the Proteſtant, intereſt was made uſe of to 
raiſe Frederic to the dignity of a king, and he was 
accordingly ſoon acknowledged as ſuch, not only by 
the empire of Germany, but by all the other powers 
of Europe. His grandſon, the late king of Pruſſia, 
in the memoirs of his family, gives no very favour- 


able picture of the virtues, or high opinion of the- 


abilities. of this prince ; he, however, ſpeaks warmly 


in praiſe of his own father, Frederic William, who» 


ſucceeded Frederic, the firſt king of Pruſſia, in the 
year 1713. This prince certainly had great talents, 
and uncommon courage, but he too frequently exerted 
both at the expence of that magnanimity and huma- 
nity which ever ouglit to embelliſh the heart of a mo- 
narch. He amaſſed fo much money during his reign, 
that at his death, which happened in 1740, he left 
behind him the enormous ſum of 7,000,000]. ſterling, . 
a treaſure which afterwards enabled his ſon and ſuccef. 
for to purſue the moſt important plans, and which, 
joined to his ſagacity, courage, and great military 
talents, raiſed him to be of the utmoſt conſequence in 
the political ſcale of Europe. 

Frederic III. the late king of Pruſſia, was born in 
1712, married in 1733 to Elizabeth Chriſtina, of 
Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle, and began his reign, Jan. 31, 
1740, ſo that he was twenty-eight years of age at the 
commencement ot his reign. 

This great prince died Aug. 17, 1786, aged ſeventy: 
four years, having reigned forty-ſix years, two months, 
and ſcventeen days. He left no iſſue, and was ſuc- 


cceded in the throne by Frederic William, his eldeſt 


brother's ſon, proclaimed king Aug. 19, 1786. Hath 
iſſue by his firſt confort Elizabeth Ulrica, of Brunſwic 
Wolfenbuttle, Charlotte, born May 7, 1767, married 
to the duke of York. 
to his ſecond conſort Frederica- Louiſa, 
Darmſtadt. His iſſue by her are, Fred. William, born 
Aug. 3» 1770. Fred. Charles Louis, born Aug 4, 
1773. Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina, born Nov. 18, 
1774 married Oct. 1, 1791, to the hereditary prince 


of Hefe. 


of Orange. Fred. Charlotte Auguſtus, born May x, 


1780. Another prince, born Dee. 20, 1781, and ano: 
ther in July 1783. 


It may not be improper here to obſerve, that nothing 


remarkable of the Jate king's early years hath been 
tranſmitted to us, except that he had, when very 


young, a taſte for literature and the polite. arts, and 


ſhewed a 1 8 ape paſlion for French breeding and * 


delicacy of manners, in oppolition to the inelegaiit 
"4 . * . * FR 1 & 
cuitoms that prevailed in his father's court. After his 


acceſſion to the throne, he improved the arts of peace, 
as well as of war, and diſtinguiſhed hipiſelf as a Poet; . 
philoſopher, a 
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He was married July 14, 1769, . 
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4 philoſopher, and Iegifſator, We have already men- The mountains of Bohem; RE 
tioned fome of the principal tranſactions of his reign | filver, quickſilver, co ui Contain rick 
in our acconnt of Germany. In 1783 he publiſhed a] ſalt-petre ; in other 18. e, eat. ph 
reſcript, lignifying his plcaſure that no Kneeling in | able in them. There 9.5 3 chere IS nothing 1 
future would be required in honour of his perſon, al- | the foreſts and woods. any wild deals and # 
ligning for his reaſon, that this act of humiliation was The chief manufaQures of | 
due only to the Divinity. In 1782, near 2,000,000 | per, iron, and glaſs; 988 Bohemia are lin . 
crowns were expended by him in draining marſhes, J cattle, corn, metals ee FP flit | * 
eſtabliſhing factories, ſettling colonies, relieving dil- We have no Ae Nev Tones, linen, and 1 
trels, and in other purpoſes of philanthropy and po- number of people in Bohe: 1 wal deen fen 
licy, for the benefit of his ſubjects. the laſt century they we 012+ About them 52 
In the year 1786, not long before his death, he inſti- | it is thought the pA Jess Computed at 300 . 
titel two hoſpitals for the aged of both ſexes, and of | reſemble the B lis eben 1 | 
all countries; and he granted 500,000 rix-dollars for | pcafants are naturally brave a ee an h Comm: 
the new eſtabliſhments Form! ng In Weſtern Pruſlia, than arts; they are open 5 a inclined law, | 
belides 100,000 rix-dollars for cutting a new canal | but ſuperſtitious, and eafily impoſed us 20 * in on 
from the caltern parts of Brandenburgh to Berlin. deſigning men. There are no 1 f put, 
PS 5 every lord is ſovereign in his own eſtate J F m. 
tenant a ſlave; but the preſent emperor hs : . 
CHAP. XY. diſcharged the Bohemian pealants on the in AR” © 
meſnes, from the ſtate of villenage in which Is 
1 ER been ſo long and fo unjuſtly retained; and i; 21 
happy if his imperial majeſty's example (houl { of 
Situaticn, Boundaries, Extent, Diviſions, Climate, Maun— ate oy NN mw Þ 1 n 
tains, Manufuctures, Perple, Religion, Chief Towns, The = IP BS were 1 = 1 = 
Revenue, &c. ſerters of civil and religious liberty; and 2d Ad 
at the time of the reformation, nobly oppoſed th Ub 
HIS kingdom is fituated between 48 and 32 deg. | Tor, at the head of the imperial army; but an ft 
north lat. and between 12 and 19 deg. of eat prevailing among their leaders, they were oblj * f 
long. It is bounded on the north, by Saxony and making the molt generous ſtruggles for indep - 8 
Brandenburgh; on the ſouth, by Auſtria and Bavaria; | f0 ſubmit. Exaſperated at their oppoſition, the EE: g 
on the ealt, by Poland and Hungary; and on the welt, tic maſters employed every method in ther E 8 
by the palatinate of Bavaria, comprehending, formerly, break the ſpirit of the Bohemians, in orderlf 'T 1 
Bohemia Proper, Sileſia, and Moravia. It is about | them more ſubmiſſive to an arbitrary govern iy 1 
300 miles in length, from north to ſouth, and 230, an ignorant, bigoted clergy. The cultoms1 = 
from ealt to weſt, | ſions of Bohemia are the ſame with thole pa {iy 
Bohemia Proper, W. is moſtly ſubje& to the houſe | Germany, alrcady deſcribed, be; but 
of Auſtria ; its chief towns are Prague, Koningſgratz, The eſtabliſhed religion of Bohemia is Pop I 3 
E. Glatz, E. and Egra W. being in length 162 miles, | Proteſtant religion was early planted here by 3 
and 142 in breadth, and containing an arca of 12,060 | and Jerome of Prague; but ſince the dan It in an 
ſquare miles. | its profeſſors in the year 1639, that reg any thin 
| Sileſia, E. moſtly ſubje to the king of Pruſſia, has | been tolerated. A few years ſince a me is it ſ 
0 for its chief towns, Brellaw, Glogaw, N. Croſſen, of Proteſtantiſm ſprung up in Moth. 8 are dire 
if N. Jugendorf, S. I ropaw, 5. ſubject to the houſe of auſpices of count Zinzendorff, and has K Ice-chan 
„ Auſtria; and Teſchen, S. allo ſubject to Auſtria, being propagated in various parts of the globe; the 
. in length 196 miles, and in breadth ninety-two, and chapel in London, and have obtained an add Revenues 
|. contains an area of 10,250 ſquare miles. ment for a ſettlement in the plantations, „ooo. a 
% Moravia, S. is entirely ſubject to the houſe of archbiſhop in Bohemia is that of e ſovereig 
it Auſtria; its chief towns are, Olmutz, Brin (middle), | are three biſhops under him; namelj, Wah Nom, 5 
Af and Igla, S. W. being in length 120 miles, and eighty- ningſgratz, Brellau, and Olmutz. * The &; 
1 eight in breadth, and contains an area of 5,424 ſquare The proper language of Bohemia 1s f Intries is 
Ti miles. but the inhabitants generally ſpeak Gun | 
A The climate of Bohemia is rather unwholeſome, The only univerſity in Beben nl ; 
1 owing, as is ſuppoſed, chiefly to the large woods with Þ it was founded by the emperor On the d 
| which it abounds. The ſoil is in general tolerably | generally 1400 ltudents; but ny” 
a fertile, being well watered with rivers, particularly the | John Huſs was rector of this 44 
| Elbe, Muldaw, and Eger. | alleged that their number amounted io 4þ 
i 
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the capital of Bohemia (in E. lon, 14. deg. A Succinct HISTORY or BOHEMIA. 5 
Ne lat. 50) is one of the moſt magnificent | | 1 
ur Bohemia, and ſo large in circumference, that Wi have very little account of theſe people during | 
IN Wb» . a . : A i . ry 75 5 yy 1 - 4 a - q 
od Pruſſian arm) could never completely inveſt | the early times. The Bohemian nobility uſed to ele \ 


in caſe of a regular ſiege, it can make a | their own princes, though the emperors of Germany 
ce. The bridge over the Moldaw 1s a | ſometimes unpoſed a king upon them, and at lengil 
dure. The ſtreets are ſpacious, and well uſurped that throne themſelves. In 1414, when Si- 
„ ad many of the public ſtructures large and giſmund, king of Hungary, and afterwards emperor, | 
ent; but the city is not very populous, con- led the throne of Bohemia, the two celebrated re- 1 
üs extent, the number of inhabitants being | formers, John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, were burnt * 
td at only 70,000 Chriſtians, and 30,000 Jews. | at Conſtance, though the emperor had given them his 
rade is not conſiderable, but the Jews carry on a protection. Lhis occaltoned an jaſurrection in Bohe- 
bommerce in jewels. 8 mis; and the inhabitants of Prague threw three of the 
lay, the capital of Sileſia, we have already de- | emperor's oficers out of the windows of the council 4 
in our account of Pruſſia. chambers, into a ditch which ſurrounds the city. The A 
putz, the capital of Moravia, in E. long. 16 famous Ziſca, aſſembling an army ot 40,000 Bohe- " 
F min. N. lat. 49 deg. 40 min. fituated on a | mians, routed the emperor's: forces in [everal engage- 
Me river called Morawa, 1s a neat, ſtrong, and ments, and drove tne Imperialiits cut of the kingdom: 
ws city. The ſtreets are regular, and the public | The death of Ziſca was fatal to the Huſlites, whoſe 
res elegant. It is a biſhop's ſee, which about | diviſions among themſelves enabled the emperors to 
kr 880 was filled by St. Cyril. Here are manu- | keep poſſeſſion of Bohemia; but being atterwards con— 


- 
: 
—— —  —— ————— — — ———— — 


s of woollen, iron, glaſs, paper, and gun- | vinced, that unleſs they added with more unanimity, . 
; and the inhabitants carry on a great trade | their cauſe would ſoon be deſperate; they accordingly | 
ungary, Poland, Sileſia, and Auſtria. formed a league, called the Union, and had once more 
e are ſeveral other conſiderable places in Bohe- | recourſe to arms, electing, in the year 1619, a Pro- 
me of which are fortified ; but not remarkable | teſtant king in the perion of prince Palatine, fon-in-law 
bor ſtrength, buildings, commerce, or manufac- | to James I. of England. The battle of Prague put a 
final period to Bohemian liberty; the elector Palatine 
conſtitution of this kingdom was originally a | was totally defeated by the emperor's generals, and 
and elective monarchy. But Ferdinand I. by | obliged to ſeek retuge in Holland ; and, during his 
Fiage with Anne, heireſs of Bohemia and Hun- exile, ſubſiſted on a penſion from the court of Eng- 
nexing thoſe kingdoms to the houſe of Auſtria, | land. The Bohemians, after a war of thirty years 
Te both become hereditary, and the govern- | duration, which almoſt defolated the whole empire, 
leſpotic, The appearance of the old con- now remain ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, who govern 
is indeed ſtil! preſerved, and is compoſed of | them by a deſpotic power, and grant more indulgences 
, nobility, and repreſentatives of towns, | to the Jews, than to the Proteſtant ſubjeQs. | 
a kind of pariiament. They mect every year | 
le; but never refuſe to grant any thing their m | 
demands. This kingdom is frequently de- . 
part . but with little reaſon, for CHA P. XXI. 
IN any of the nine ci 5 0 | 
any "x to the ue rs TT 


4; Jof its laws. The affairs Ie | 3 3 5 | 
ae directed by a chancellor, who has under Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Diviſions, Climate, N. 


Ke-chancellor, and ſeveral all>ſſors and eons. vers, Mines, Preduce, Inhabitants, Religion, Curigſi- 


a ties, Hiſtory, &c. 
= x Bm are ſaid to amount to N Fo | 
a A A . they are in general what- FE part of this country which now belongs ta 
uy * 7: Fg to exact from the ſtates of the houſe ol Aultria. (for it formerly included a 
The Randino 2 annually aſſembled at Tranſylvania, Sclavonia, Croatia, Morlachia, Servia, Fi 
kntries is 2.4, ce ml tha of the Auſtrian here- Walachia, and other countries) is {ituated between the 
115 22 9 which Bohemia fur- | 17th and 23d deg. of alt long. and the 45th and 49th 
ing a Ol war, theſe ſerve to 611 up | deg. of north lat. being about goo miles in length, and 
Wemian Arms « A ; 200 in breadth, It is . by Poland on the north, 
l, and palled in 0 rgent, a lion gules, the | by Tranſylvania and Walac Hon the call, by Sclavo- 
© ih ety crowned languz:d, and f nia on the fouth, and by Anitria and Moravia on the 
IAky, ers of knghthood and coins, {' weſt. This kingdom 1s uſually divided into the Upper 


and Lower Hungary in the following manner: 
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Upper Hungary, North 
the Danuge. 


CHIEF Towns. 


Preſburg, ſituate on the 
Danube, 

Newhauſel, N. W. 

Leopolditad, N. W. 

Chremnitz, N. W. 

Shemnits, in the middle. 

Eſperies, N. 

Caſchaw. N. 

Tokay, N. E. 

Zotmar, N. E. | 

Unguar, N. E. 

Mongats, N. E. 

Waradin Great, E. 

Segedin, S. E. 

Agria, in the middle. 

Peit on the Danube, op— 
polite to Buda, 

Temefwar. 


7 
4 the Danube. 


Cauitr Towns, 


Buda on the Danube. 
Granon the Danube, above 
Buda. 
Komorra on the Danube, 
in the iſland of Schut. 
Raab on the Danube, op- 
poſite to the iſland of 
Schut. 

Atlenburg, oppoſite to the 
ifland of Schut. 

Weitſenburgh, or Alba 
Regalis, ſituated eaſt of 
the lake called Platten 
Sea. 

Kaniſba, S. W. of the 
Platten Sea. 

Five Churches, north of 
the river Drave. 

{ Temeſwar. 


The laſt of theſe provinces was formerly governed by 
an independent king, and has been conlidered as diſtinct 
from. Hungary: it has been ſeveral times in poſſeſſion 
of the Turks; but the Auſtrians gaining poſſeſſion of 
it, incorporated it with the kingdom of Hungary in 
177 It has been divided into four diſtricts, namely, 
Cladat, Temeſwar, Werſchez, and Lugos. 

'The climate in the ſouthern parts of Hungary 1s very 
unhealthy, proceeding from the number of Jakes, ſtag- 
nant waters, and marthes, which infect the air; but in 
the northern parts, where it is exceedingly mountainous, 
it is much more falutary. The ſoil of the plain which 
extends from Preſburg to Belgrade, a tract of 300 
miles, is, without exception, as rich a ſoil as any in the 
univerſe. 

The principal rivers in Hungary are the Danube, 
Drave, Save, Leyile, Meriſh, and Tames. There 
are ſcveral extenſive lakes in the vallies between the 
Carpathian mountains, and all abound with fiſh. The 
Hungarian baths and mineral waters are eſteemed ſupe- 
rior in quality to any in Europe, and are very nume- 
rous. hile the Turks were in poſſeſſion of this king- 
dom there were magnificent baths ereded at ſeveral 
places, eſpecially at Buda; but thefe buildings have 
been ſuffered to decay ſince the cxpulſion of the 
4. 

In hac : . 

ö Hungary have been famous for man 
5 1, ClEnt they are not worked with the 

: The long and deſtructive 


tame vigour as formerly. . 
wars between the Turks and Chriilans have greatly at- 


iced the produce of the mines; many of the works 
being deſtroyed, molt of the workmen were driven 
from their habitations, and others periſhed by the 
ſy.ords of the enemy. Several of the wines are, how- 


\w 24 
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Letter Hungary, South ef 


markable animals are a fine breed of horſes, ge 


PHY, 


ever, ſtill worked, to the great emol 
tives, and advantage of the 
them-prodnce gold, others ſilver, and m 
copper. Vitriol, iron, orpiment, quick 
colla, lapis calaminaris, and terra . " 
plentiful here. The Hungarian gold and | 
merly employed mint-houſes, not only in 1 ; 
in Germany, and on the continent of Funn 
The fertile tract above mentioned Wn + 
grals, eſculent plants, tobacco, Cafron 105 
melons, hops, pulſe, millet, buck-wheat 
wine, fruits of various kinds, peaches, mulherr 
cheſnuts, and wood : the corn in particular js 
plenty, that it ſells for one-{ixth part of its 
England ; and the wines, particularly Tok 
ferable to thoſe of any other country, Then 


ument of q 
Sovernment. & 


ſigillata, are all 


of a moule colour; and a particular breed of 
rams near Preſburg. Here ace alſo buffaloes,| 
or black cattle, aſſes, mules, bears, lynxes, ſag 
chamois, goats, ſheep, ſwine, &c. various k 
wild fowl, ſuch as partridges, woodcocks, moge 
and hkewiſe ſome birds. 

'The inhabitants oi Hungary are deſcended fr 
ancient Hunns, Sclavonians, and other nortly 
tions, who were not able ior a long time tod 
Romans out of the country, ſome of whole dele 
are ſtill to be diſtinguiſhed in the inland parts, þ 
ſpeaking Latin. Both Hungaries at prelent, e 
ofFTranſylvania and Croatia, are ſaid to conti 
two millions and a half of people. It is thoug 
before the Turks were in poſſeſſion of Conan 
Hungary was one of the moſt powerlul andp 
kingdoms in Europe: and the Hungarians 
themſelves on being deſcended from thole hen 
formed the bulwark of Chriſtendom againitthel 
fury of the Infidels. They are till a bre 
nanimous people: and their anceſtors, eren a 
ginning of the preſent century, were ſo feu 
liberties, that, rather than ſuffer the tyrant 
houſe of Auſtria, they have often ſubmitted 1 
Othman. In their perſons they are well . 
their fur caps, their cloſe-bodied coats Is 
ſaſh, and their cloak or mantle, which 1s ſo cont 
buckle under one arm, that the right ang 
ways at liberty, give them an af of oY 
Their uſual arms are a broad ſword . * 
axe, beſides their muſkets and pilto . 10 
their heards, but preſerve their whiſkers oO 
lips. The nobility affect great Pomp 1 
and are greatly addicted to fcaſting * 1 
women are eltcemed handſome, àf * 
them an air of dignity. When o ny 
gencrally wear ſhort cloaks and a = 
women, in what they call I 
and even ſheep-ikin dreſſes. 0 x 101 
dolent, and leave trade, manufactur 70 0 
to ſtrangers, many of whom, parte” 
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(ted in this country 3 the flatneſs of which 


avelling com 


be diver[:00s of the inhabitants are of the war— 


Alen kind. In the province of Temeſwar, 


many faraons, Or gypſies, ſuppoſed to be the 
Endents of the ancient Egyptians ; whom they 
Fo reſemble in their features, in their manners 
uns, end in their propenſity to melancholy. 
Sus dances of Iſis, the worſhip of onions, 
temarkable ſuperſtitions and ſpecifics practiſed 
Foyptians, with their method of hatching eggs 
ws of dung, are affirmed to be ſtill in uſe among 
ale gyplies in Temeſwar. The number of in- 
g in this Province is about 450, 00. | 

religion eltabliſhed in this country 18 the Roman 
b: for, though the Reformation was introduced 
1 the 16th century, and made a conliderable 
he profeſſors of it are now but barely tole- 
hough much more numerous than the Papitts. 
eks and Jews are alſo very numerous, the lat- 
whom pay double taxes. The archbiſhoprics 
ehurg, Gran, and Colocza: the biſhoprics, 
Varadin, Agria, Veſprin, Raab, and five 
DC 


Hungarians being deſcended from Germans, 
uns, and Walachians, it is no wonder they 
variety of dialects, one of which (uſed by the 
alled Zigduns) is ſaid to approach near the 
The principal part ſpeak German, and al- 
heren of the common people, ſpeak Latin, 
re or barbarous, ſo that it is ſtill a kind of 
Wpuage here, 
ve four univerſities, viz. Firnan, Buda, Raab, 
am ; the profeſſors in all which are commonly 
who inſtruct the Roman Catholic youth in the 
ſciences. The Proteſtints are brought up at 
Land other univerſities ; though even in Hun- 
have their gymnaſiums and ſchools, but they 
Ir ſeveral reſtrictions. 
I8 the natural curioſities of this country, are the 
I caverns : the rock called Benikora is 3000 
perpendicular height. In a mountain near 
Is cavern, the aperture of which, tronting 
is eighteen fathoins high and eight broad; 
pancous palſages conſiſt entirely of Tolid rock, 
way further ſonth than has been yet diſco- 
o ® ag 1 80, the height has 
cavern is ſaid . 15 5 1 ug Fu 
winter, and ſur 175 har ngly F 
mer: "ah 1ngily cola in the hotteft Part 
' Seat numbers of hares, foxes, bats 
d Other animals, take F 
take up their winter abode 


Hidges, baths, and 


cal curioſities. 


mines of Hungary, form its 
The bridge of Effeck, built 
e, is, properly ſpeaking, a 
'S, five miles in length, fortified 
diſtances, This was an import- 


modious, either by land or wa- 


the kingdom are Arabian gold. 


edged, and rounded at the point. Firnan, on the river 


— —S* 


8 


* — 


ant paſs during the wars between the Turks and Hun— 
garians. Between Buda and Peſt is a bridge of boats 
acroſs the Danube half a mile long; and, about twenty 
Hungarian miles from Belgrade, are the remains of a 
bridge erected by the Romans, fuppoſcd at that time 
to have been one of the moit magnificent in the world. 
Some of the churches are of admirable architecture, and 
ſeveral of the baths are exceedingly elegant. | 
The cities and public buildings have loſt much of 
their ancient magnificence, but ſome of the fortifica- 
tions are ſtill very ſtrong, and kept in good order. Pref 
burg, though the capital of. the kingdom, is neither 


large nor well-buiit, and is defended only by a double 


wall and ditch. Beſides the cathedral, here are ſeveral 
Popiſh, and one Lutheran church, a Jeſuits college, 
three convents, and two hoſpitals. On a hilt above 
the town ſtands the caſtle, in which the regaiia were 
kept, but have lately been removed to Vienna. The 
crown was fent in the year 1000, by pone Sylveſter * 
to Stephen, king of Hungary, and was made after that 
of the Greck emperors ; it is of foſid gold, ornamented 
with fifty-three ſapphices, fifty rubies, one large eme- 
rald, and 338 pearls: beſides theſe ſtones, are the 
images of the apoltles and patriarchs. The pope added 
to this crown a ſilver patriarchal crofs, which was af- 
terwards inſerted in the arms of Hungary, At the ce- 
remony of the coronation, a biſhop carries it before the 
king, who afterwards brandithes it towards the four 
cardinal points, to ſhew that he will defend his country 
againſt all its enemies. From the croſs above- men- 
tioned 1s derived the title of Apoſtolic King ; the uſe of 
which was renewed under the reign of the empreſs- 
qucen Maria "Thereſa, The ſceptre and the globe of 
'The ſword is two- 


Tina, is a handſome royal town, in wiftch are a great 
number of churches and convents, and an academy of 

eſuits. Czernnitz, capital of the county of Bars, is 
one of the chief of the mine towns. Schemnitz is the 
principal mine town in Hungary. Buda, formerly the 
capital of Hungary, retains little of its ancient magnifi- 
cence, but its ſtrength and fortifications; and the fame 
may be ſaid of Peſt, which lies on the oppoſite {ide of 
the Danube. Raab, Gran, and Comorra, are like- 
wiſe ſtrong cities. I okay, already noticed for its ex- 


cellent wines, is ſituated near the confluence of the 


Theiſſe and Bodragh. Great Waradin is a well-forti- 
fied city, and the ſee of a biſhop, fituated on the river 
Koros, 110 miles cait of Buda. 
The principal manufactures of Hungary are thoſe of 
copper, braſs, iron, aud other hard-wares. The ex- 
orts conſiſt chiefly of wine, horſes, cattle, metals, 
minerals, ſaFron, wool, and leather. The commerce 
is chiefly carried on by the Greeks and Jews. 
The government of Hungary preſerves the remains 
of many checks upon the regal authority ; for which 
purpoſe they have a diet or parliament, a Hungary 


office, which has ſome affinity to our chancery, and is 
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held at Vienna; and a ſtadtholder's council, which 
comes pretty near the Britiſh privy- council, but has a 
municipal juriſdiction, and is held at Preſburg. Every 
royal town has its ſenate; and the ſefran chats reſem- 
ble our juſtices of the peace. Beſides this, they have 
an exchequer, and nine chambers and other ſubordinate 
courts, The Hungarians have an utter averſion to the 
title of queen, and even called the late emprels, king 
Thereſa. 

The emperor can at any time raiſe 30, 00 Hungarians 
in their own country, but ſeldom draws out of it more 
than 10,000, which troops are well Fnown to the 
world by the appellation of huſſars. The Hungarian 
infantry are termed heydukes, and wear teathers in their 
caps according to the number of enemies they pretend 
to have killed. Both horſe and foot are an excellent 
militia, very good at a purſuit, or ravaging and plun— 
dering a country, but not equal to regular troops in a 
pitched battle. The huffars are not near fo large as 
the German horle, and therefore ſtand upon the ſhort 
ſtirrups when they ſtrike. 

Hungary was formerly remarkable for its coinage; 
and in the cabinets of the curious are ſtill extant a com- 
plete collection of the coins of their ancient kings; and 
numbers of curious Greek and Roman medals have 
been diſcovered in this country. 

The ordinary revenues of this kingdom is ſaid to ex- 
ceed a million ſterling, ariſing from the mines, duties 
on cattle, royal demeſnes, falt-works, contributions, 
cultoms, &c. 


— __ 


TuE HISTORY or HUNGARY. 


THE firſt account we have of this country is, that 
the Huns ſettled here in the third century, and gave it 
their own name; for, before that time, it was a part of 
the ancient Pannonia. It was at firſt divided into many 
ſmall principalities: theſe at length united under one 
head, who was ſty led duke of Hungary. The laſt who 
enjoyed that title was Geyſa, who, on being converted 
to Chriſtianity, reſigned his government to his fon Ste- 
phen, in the year 1000. Stephen, on his aſcending 
the throne, aſſumed the title of king; and is ſaid to 
have governed his people with prudence and equity. 
Hungary however continued many years to be an elec- 
tive kingdom, but generally in one family; and the 
conſtitution of the government to be a limited monarchy, 
In 1310, Charles-Robert aſcended the throne of Hun- 
gary, and ſubdued Bulgaria, Servia, Croatia, Sclavonia, 
and fſ{t:veral other provinces, Which he annexed to his 
own dominions; but ſome of theſe conqueſts were af— 
terwards reduced by the Venetians. In the fifteenth 
century, the Lurks invaded Hungary, when Laditlaus, 
an infant, filled the throne ; but were bravely repulſed 
by the celebrated Hunniades, who continued regent of 
the kingdom during the minority of Ladiſlaus, 

On the death of that prince, the Hungarians, in 
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1438, placed Matthias Cory 
on the throne, in gratitude for the g 

hero had. done his country, Ran bn 
a perpetual theatre of war between i ee 
the Infidels, with various ſucceſs ill . 
when Lodowick, king of Hungary 9 N 
emperor of the Turks, with vert unequal | 
defeated and flain in battle, Py thi. 18 Y 
made himſelf maſter of great part of Hie 
way wode of Tranſylvania, aſcended the fa 
death of Lodowick ; but was ſoon . 
Ferdinand, brother to the em eror Charles U 
man reſtored John; and this conteſt cabs . 
between the German and Turkith b 
laſted near 200 years. In 1527, Ferdina ! 
of Auſtria, was placed on the Hungarian th F 
the Auſtrians having been able, during a long 
years, to influence the elections in ſuch a nal 
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keep the crown in their family, it is now het . 

abſolute hereditary monarchy. WG © 
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TRANSYLVANIA, SCLavoxl, BR.” 

ATIA, and HUNGARIAN DALM Ther 

LEN _ | pn Cla 

General Deſcription of theſe Countrin, f go h 

betten 

S we have no exact account of the ext & val 

boundaries of theſe countries, is wasJudy 2 
proper to include them under one defcription 

{ylvania is bounded on the eaſt by Moldavia and han{tad 

chia ; on the weſt by the Upper and Lower 8 bed the 

on the north by Upper Hungary and Poland, ſelves 

the ſouth by Walachia. Its length 1s compute the Re 

miles, and its breadth 120, and contains 1446 eftant 

miles. This country is both mountarnous lk , intrc 

and its produce, vegetables, and animals, 4 nd the 

the ſame with thoſe of Hungary. The ar an vai 

and temperate; but their wine is inferior 1010 voxra 

garian. The foreſts are very extenive. kalt lon 

rivers are the Szamos, the Marro, and * nded b 

Here are ſeveral remarkable ſprings, gold, ale Juth ; b 

lead, iron mines, &c. and miherals, tte I Ia, on 

which they export into Hungary and other pal es in | 

ſects are tolerated in this country. . 1 be a mi 

Hermanſtadt, the chief city, and Krontiadh COuntr) 
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„ They have a liberty of making remonſtrances 
i jons when aggrieved. They owe not 
re relentation | 16A! D 
none than a nominal ſubjection to the Auſtrians, 
eve them in poſſeſſion of moſt of their privileges. 
interior government ſtill partakes greatly of the 
| feudal ſyſtem, bein compoſed of many inde- 
u ſlates and princes. | he number of inhabitants 
country is not aſcertained ; but as it is aſſerted 
L. bring 30,000 men into the field, it cannot be 
Aerable: its military force is at preſent reduced 
egiments of 1500 men V 
rincipality is part of the ancient Dacia, the 
er which were a fierce and warlike race, ard 
bodleſome to the Romans. On the decline of 
ppire, it was firſt over-run by the Goths, and 
ds by the Hunns. The various revolutions in 
ernment prove their impatience under {lavery ; 
ouch the treaty of Carlowitz, in 1669, gave the 
onty of Tranſylvania, as alſo of Sclavonia, to 
uſe of Auſtria, yet the natives enjoy what may 
ed a loyal arifiocracy, which their ſovereigns d 
bk proper to invade. In October 1784, on ac- 
pf ſome oppretlions charged on the-nobility, near 
alembled, and committed great depredations on 
whoſe conduct had been blamed. Several had 
places burnt, and were glad to eſcape with their 
The malcontents were diſappointed in their at- 
n Clauſenburg ; and afterwards offered to ſepa— 
go home in peace, on condition of a general 
better treatment from the nobility, and a free- 
m valſalage. By the wiſe and lenient conduct 
ate emperor, theſe diſturbances were happily 
panitadt is the only biſhopric in this principality; 
red the Tranſylvanians at preſent ſeem to trou- 
lelves little either about learning or religion, 
lhe Roman Catholic is the eſtabliſhed church, 
elants are very numerous. Stephen I. king of 
þ introduced Chriſtianity here about the year 
nd the country was afterwards governcd by a 
an valvod, or viceroy. : 
_ ly tuated between the 16th and 23d 
*P he Wc ts 45th and 47th of north lat, 
B. 5. Ns; 8 he north ; by the Saave 
1 4 n on the eaſt; and by Kiria, 
. and is ſuppoſed to be about 
eng! The inha— 


Us 7 


. length, and 60 in breadth. 
E 4 Mlxe Woog 4 4 * — 15 8 
1 people, like thoſe of 1 ranſylvania; 
, Ty 6011 | „ i Rn a 
OY IS Equally fertile, but lies in a great 
Improved, ag 
Clavonla: 8 . N 
lans, from thei: ignorance, perhaps, are 
Oman Catholics | | | 
Eto re , CS» but there are ſeveral other 
ital of a »NOprics, that of Poſega, which 
Pp, Ountry 5 and Zagrab, which lies 
A large and ſtrong town, re- 
ave, and a0; erved, for a wooden bridge 
| n AG) omar . a 
Joining marſhes five miles long, 


D Paces broad, built by the Turks, Waradin 


KIND * * 58 * 
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Es alrcady ob! 
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and Peterwaradin are places noted in the wars between 
the Aultrians and Turks. 

This country was long ſubject to the Venetians, and 
afterwards to the Turks, who ceded the chief part of 1t 
to the houſe of Auſtria at the treaty of Carlowitz, and, 
in 1746, it was united to Hungary, by the late empreſs- 
queen. 

The ſtates hold diets of their own, and likewiſe ſend 
repreſentatives to thoſe of Hungary. A viceroy or ban 
preſides over Sclavonia, Croatia, and part of Dalmatia, 

CROATIA is ſituated between the 15th and 17th deg. 
of ealt long. and the 45th and 47th of north lat. being 


poled to be the capital; as to the manners, cuſtoms, 
&c. of The Croats, they are entirely ſimilur to thoſe of 
the I ranſyivarians. Theſe people had formerly 
monarchs of their own, who ſtyled themſelves kings of 
Croatia and Dalmatia; and once this country was di- 
vided between the Hungarians and the Turks, but, at 
preſent, the greateit part of it is ſubject to the houle of 
Auſtria, which, however, exerciſes very little power 
over it, except in what concerns the military arrange- 
ments; for the Croats are moiſt excellent irregular 
troops, and are celebrated in modern hiſtory under the 
appellation of Pandours. 

DALMATIA is ſituated in the upper part of the 
Adriatic Sea. In the fifteenth century the Venetians 
made themielves maſters of it, but at preſent they only 
poſſeſs the chief maritime places; the other parts being 
divided among the Auſtrians, Turks, and Raguſans. 
This country is exceedingly mountainous ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, it is prodigiouſiy fertile, for the hills 
are covered with olives, vines, and mvrtles, and their 


plains produce great quantities of paſture, which feed 
valt flocks of theep, and abundance of cattle. The 
language and cuſtoms ct the people are Sclavonic, and 
they profeſs the Roman Catholic religion. There. is 
one archbiſhopric and five bithoprics in Dalmatia, viz. 
Zara, Zengh. Modrus, Fenen, Sebenico, and Tran. 


| The principal town is Zara, which ſtands on a ſmall 


peninſula, being divided from the land only by a deep 
ditch, into which the ſea flows at high-water, under a 
draw-bridge: it is ſo well fortified as to be deemed im- 
pregnable; and the inhabitants pretend that the body of 
St, Simeon, who took the infant Jeſus in his arms, lays 
in their cathedral, which is dedicated to that ſaint, 
There are ſeveral magnificent ſtructures in Zara, parti- 
cularly the archbiſhop's palace, convents, hoſpitals, the 
arſenal, magazines, and barracks. Segna is a royal free 
town, fortitied both by nature and art, and is ſituated 
near the fea, in a bleak, mountainous, and barren ſoil. 
The biſhop of this place is a ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Spalatro. Ottoſchatz is a frontier fortifica- 
tion on the river Gatzka. The governor reſides in the 
old palace called the Royal Caſtle. 1 
Under Dalmatia is included Morlachia, a country 
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full of high mountains, being a part of the ancient Li- 
burnia: it is about ſixty miles in length, and eighty in 
breadth. The inhabitants are of Walachian extraction, 
and bear a perfect reſemblance to that people in their 
manner of living, &c. 

The people called Morlacks, or Morlacchi, inhabit 
Morlachia, which lies among the inland mountains of 
Dalmatia, a country extending along the N. E. coaſt 
of the gulf of Venice. "The abbe Fortis, who has 
publiſhed a volume of © Travels into Dalmatia,“ has 


ſtranger may travel ſecurely through their country, 
where he is faithfully eſcorted, and hoſpitably treated, 
The greateſt danger is from the Haiduks, or Banditt1, 
of whom there are great numbers among the woods 
and caves of theſe dreadful mountains on the conhnes. 
There, ſays our author, a man ought to get himſelf 
eſcorted by a couple of theſe © honeſt fellows ;”” for 
they are not capable of betraying him, although a ban- 
«1tti; and their ſituation is commonly more apt to raiſe 
compaſſion than difthdence, 'I hey lead their life among 
the wolves, wandering from one precipice to another, 
expoled to the ſeverity of the ſeaſons, and frequently 
languiſh in want of the neceſſaries of life, in the molt 
hideous and ſolitary caverns: yet they very ſeldom 
diſturb the tranquillity of others, and prove always faith- 
fu] guides to travellers ; the chief objects of their ra- 
pine being ſheep and oxen, to ſupply themſelves with 
tood and ſhoes. Sometimes it happens, that, in their 
extreme neceſſity, the Haiduks go in parties to the 
thepherds cottages, and rudely demand ſomething to 
eat; which they do not fail to take immediately by 
force if the leaſt heſitation is made. It is ſeldom indeed 
that they meet with a refuſal, or with reſiſtance, as their 
refolution and fury are well known to be equal to the 
ſavage life they lead. Four Haiduks are not afraid to 
aſſault a caravan of fifteen or twenty Turks, and gene- 
rally plunder and put them to flight. * The createlt part 
of the Haiduks look upon it as a meritorious action to 
ſhed the blood of the + 

eaſily led by their natural ferocity, inflamed by a miſ- 
taken zeal for religion, and the diſcourſes of their fana- 
tic prieſts. 

As to the Morlacchi themſelves, they are repreſented 
as open and ſincere, to ſuch a degree that they would 
be taken for fimpletons in any other country ; and, by 
mears of this quality, they have been ſo often duped by 


the Italians, that e f/arth of an Italian, and the Faith of 


urks; to which cruelty they are 
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a dig, are ſynonymous amon | 
are very hol table to Mane l 
equally conſpicuous among the rich 
rich prepares a roaſted lamb or hee 
with equa cordiality, offers Whatever h 
this generolity confined to tra 
tends itſelf to all Who are in want. 
is on a journey, and comes to lod 
the eldeſt daughter of the family, or the 
bride, if there happens to be one * 
him when he alights from his bor, 
the houſe : but a foreigner is rarely fa 
female civilities ; on the contrary, the wome 
are young, hide themſelves and keep out of 15 
The Morlacchi in genera} have little hl 


nd Poor. 
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ever any occaſion of merriment preſents itſelf 
riage, the holiday ot the laint, protector of the 
the arrival of relations or friends, or any othe 
incident, conſumes of courſe all that there is rg 


nomiſt in the uſe of his wearing apparel; tar 
than ſpoil his new cap, he takes it off, let it 
ſo hard, and goes bareheaded in the ſtorm, 
ſame manner he treats his thoes, if the road 
and they are not very old. Nothing but an 
impoſſibility hinders a Morlack from being p 
and, if he cannot repay the money he borroy 
appointed time, he carries a {mall preſent to list 
and requeſts a longer term. Thus it happen 
times, that from term to term, and preſent ty 
he pays double what he owed, without reflect 
Friendſhip, that among us is ſo ſubject tod 
the ſlighteſt motives, is laſting among the 
They have even made it a kind of religiousp 
tie the ſacred bond at the foot of the altar. 1 
vonian ritual contains a particular benedicton 
ſolemn union of two male or two feral? inel 
preſence of the congregation. The male Int 
united are called Pobratimi, and the lemate Pat 
which mean half-brothers and half filters. Fr 
between thoſe of different ſexes are not 4 
bound with fo much ſolemnity, though, fe 
more ancient and innocent ages, it Wa: alſo tit 
From theſe conſecrated friendihips 27088 
lacchi, and other nations of the ſam oui 
ſecm that the /t brothers atole; 2 
frequent enough among the comme Oy 
and in many parts of Europe. The « 4 
theſe and the Pobratimi ot Morlachia che 
in the want of the ritual ceremony, but a 
the union itſelf : for, among the % 
view is reciprocal fervice and advantage 
| brotherhood among the Italians igen 
by bad men, to enable them R 
turb ſociety. The duties ol ” * dang i 
each other in every cafe of need ois 
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meſtic economy, and readily conſume in 11 
much as would be ſufficient for ſeveral months 
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drink in the houſe. Yet the Morlack is a 1 
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„ and ſuch like, The enthuſiaſm is 
75 fr as to riſk and even to loſe their life 
ried 0 2 hone theſe ſavage friends are not 
ir * If diſcord happens to ariſe 
Ralle =, it is talked of over all the country 
em ö and there have been ſome ex- 
Iudalous nove ty; A Hicti 7 
lot late years, to the great affſiction oi the 
hi. who attribute the depravation of their 
4 A their intercourſe with the Italians. 
nd ftrong liquors, of which the nation 1s begin- 
make daily abuſe, 0 of courſe produce the 
ꝗs as among others. 

i of the Morlacchi are ſtrong 
ed, ſo their quarrels. are commonly unextin- 
ble, They pals from father to fon; and the 
«fail not to put their children in mind of their 
revenge their father, if he has had the misfortune 
Elled, and to ſhew them often the bloody ſkirt 
of the dead. And ſo deeply is revenge rooted 
nds of this nation, that all the miſſionaries in 
q would not be able to eradicate it. A Mor- 
naturally inclined to do good to his fellow- 
and is full of gratitude for the ſmalleſt bene- 
timplacable if injured or inſulted, 
Ialack who has killed another of a powerful 
i; commonly obliged to ſave himſelf by flight, 
keep out of the way for ſeveral years. If, during 
Ie, he has been fortunate enough to eſcape the 
his purſuers, and has got a ſmall ſum of mo- 
endeavours to obtain pardon and peace; and, 
may treat about the conditions in perſon, he 
d obtains a ſafe conduct, which is faithfully 
ned, though only verbally granted. Then he 
ediators ; and, on the appointed day, the rela- 
the two hoſtile families are aſſembled, and the 
s introduced, dragging himſelf along on his 
Ind feet, the muſket, piſtol, or cutlaſs, with 
committed the murder, hung about his neck; 
Ale he continues in that hunbbſe polture, one or 
the relations recites a panegyric on the dead, 
Mmetimes rekindles the flames of revenge, and 
poor proſtrate in no ſmall danger. It is the 
In ſome places for the offended party to threaten 
nal, holding all kinds of arms to his throat, 
much entreaty, to conſent at laſt to accept of 
. Theſe paciiications coſt dear in Albania; 
3 oy matters at a ſmall expence; 
dee Se is concluded with a 
lorla k 5 1 
My -— they happen to be of the 
„ d me Greek church, have very ſingular 
Mreligion; and the ignorance of their teacher 
Pents this monſtrous & 1 5 Pet 
Lol the reality of 17 ee e 
Wen). 8 witches, fairies, enchant- 
Wthouſand b. ge and ſortileges, as if they 

examples of them. Nor do they 

ſtence of vampires ; 
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the blood of infants. Therefore, when a man dies 
ſuſpeQed of becoming a vampire, or vikedlak, as they 
call it, they cut his hams, and prick his whole body 
with pins; pretending that, after this operation, he 
cannot walk about. There are even inſtances of Mor- 
lacchi, who, imagining that they may potiibly thirſt for 
children's blood after death, entreat their heirs, and 
ſometimes oblige them to promiſe, to treat them as 
vampires when they die. 

The boldeſt Haiduk would fly trembling from the 
apparition of a ſpectre, ghoſt, phantom, or ſuch like 
goblins as the heated imaginations of credulous and 
prepoſſeſſed people never fail to fee. Nor are they 
aſhamed when ridiculed for this terror, but anſwer, 
much in the words of Pindar, « Fear that proceeds 
from ſpirits cauſes even the ſons of the gods to fly.” The 
women, as may naturally be ſuppoſed, are a hundred 
times more timorous and viſionary than the men; and 
ſome of them, by frequently hearing themſelves called 
witches, actually believe they are fo. 

A molt perfect diſcord reigns in Morlachia, as it ge- 
nerally does in other parts, between tlie Latin and 
Greek communion, which their reſpective prieſts fail 
not to foment, and tell a thouſand little ſcandalous ſto- 
ries of each other. The churches of the Latins are 
poor, but not very dirty: thoſe of the Greeks are 
equally poor, and ſhamefully ill kept. Our author 
has ſeen the curatę of a Morlack village ſitting on the 
ground in the church-yard, to hear the confeſſion 
of women on their knees by his ſide: a ſtrange poſture 
indeed! but a proof of the innocent manners of thoſe 
good people, who have the molt profound veneration 
tor their ſpiritual paſtors, and a total dependence upon 
them; who, on their part, frequently make uſe of a 
diſcipline rather military, and correct the bodies of 
their offending flock with the cudgel. Perhaps this 
particular is carried to an abuſe as well as that of pub- 
lic penance, which they pretend to inflict after the 
manner of the ancient church. 'I hey moreover, through 
the filly credulity of thoſe poor mountaineers, draw 11- 
licit profits, by ſelling certain ſuperſtitious ſcrolls and 
other ſcandalous merchandiſe of that kind. They write 
in a capricious manner on the ſcrolls called zapiz, ſacred 
names which ought not to be trifled with, and ſome- 
times adding others very improperly joined. The vir- 
tues attributed to theſe zZapiz are much of the ſame na- 
ture as thoſe which the Baſlilians attributed to their 
monſtrouſly cut ſtones, The Morlacchi uſe to carr 
them ſewed to their caps, to cure or to prevent diſeaſes ; 
and they alſo tie them for the fame purpoſe to the horns 
of their oxen, The compoſers of this trumpery take 
every method to maintain the credit of their profitable 
trade, in ſpite of its abſurdity, and the frequent proofs 
of its inutility. And ſo great has their ſucceſs been, 
that not only the Morlacchi, but even the Turks near the 
borders, provide themſelves plantifully with zapiz ſrom 
the Chriſtian prieſts, which not a little ihcreaſes their 


income, as well as the reputation of the commodity.” 
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The Morlacchi have alſo much devotion, and many of 
the ignorant people in Italy have little leſs, to certain 
copper and ſilver coins of the low empire; or to Vene- 
tian cotemporary pieces, which paſs among them for 
medals of St. Helen; and they think they cure the epi- 
lepſy and ſuch like. They are equally fond of a Hun- 
gariau coin called petizza, which has tie virgin and 


* 


child on the reverſe: and one of theſe is a moſt accept- 


able preſent to a Morlack. 


The bordering Turks not only keep with devotion 


the ſuperſtitious zapiz, but frequently bring preſents 


and caufe maſſes to be celebrated to the images of the 
Virgin; which is doubtleſs in contradiction to the al- 
coran ; yet when ſaluted, in the uſual manner in that 
country, by the name of Jeſus, they do not anſwer. 
Hence, when the Morlacchi, or other travellers, meet 
them on the confines, they do not ſay, Huuglian IM us, 
« Teſus be praiſed;“ but, Huaglian Bog, ** God be 
praiſed.” 

Innocence, and the natural liberty of paſtoral ages, 
are {till preſerved among the Morlacchi, or at leaſt 
many traces of them remain in the places further diſtant 
from our ſettlements. Pure cordiality of ſentiment 1s 
not there reſtrained by other regards, and diſplays itſelf 
without any diſtinction of circumitances. A young 
handſome Morlack girl, who meets a man of her diſ- 
trict on the road, kitſes him affectionately, without the 
leaſt vicious or immodeſt thought; and our author has 
ſeen all the women and girls, all the young men and 
old, kifling one another as they came into the church- 
yard on a holiday; ſo that they looked as if they had 
been all belonging to one family. He has often ob- 
ſerved the ſame thing on the road, and at the fairs in 
the maritime towns, Where the Morlacchi came to ſell 
ticir commodities. In times of feaſting and merri— 
nient, beſide the killes, ſome other little liberties are 
taken with the hands, which we would not reckon de- 
cent, but are not minded among them; and, when 
they are told of it, they anſwer, it is only toying, and 
means nothing. From this toying, however, their 
amours often take their beginning, and frequently end 
ſ-riouily when the two lovers are once agreed. For it 
rarely happens, in places far diſtant from the coaſt, that 
a Morlack carries off a girl againſt her will, or diſho- 
nours her: and, were ſuch attempts made, the young 
woman would, no doubt, be able to defend herfelt : 
the women in that country being generally very little 
Jess robuſt than the men. But the cuſtom 1s, for the 
woman herſelf to appoint the time and place of being 
carried off; and ſhe does ſo in order to extricate her- 
lf from other ſuitors, from whom ſhe may have re- 
ceived ſome love-token, ſuch as a braſs ring, a little 
knife, or ſuch like trifles. The Morlack women kee 
themſelves ſomewhat neat till they get a huſband ; but, 
after marriage, they abandon themſelves totally to a 
loathſome dirtineſs, as if they intended to juſtify the 
contempt with which they are treated. Indeed it can- 
not be laid that even the young women have a grateful 
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ladies, is to attract and fix the eyes of all who 
them by the multitude of ornaments, and g 
they make on the leaſt motion of their heads, 
half-moons of ſilver, or of tin, little chains ant 
falie ſtones and ſhells, together with all kind 
did trumpery, are readily admitted into the 


In ſome diſtricts, they fix tufts of various 
feathers, reſembling two horns, on their caps; i 
tremulous plumes of glaſs; and, in others, 4 
flowers, which they purchaſe in the ſea-port 
and, in the variety of thoſe capricious and! 
oraaments, ſometimes a fancy not inelegant isdi 
Their holiday-ſhifts are embroidered with x 
and ſometimes with gold, which they work tit 
while they attend their flocks; and it is ſum 
ſee how nicely this work 1s executed, Bath 
young women wear about their necks large 
round glaſs-beads, of various ſize and colon 


ney ce 

many rings of braſs, tin, or {ilver, on the 3 
Their bracelets are of leather, covered with l 2 
tin or ſilver; and they embroider their ſom Frei 
adorn them with beads or ſhells. But the ll bat not 
is unknown, nor do they put whaledone or ul he part 
{tomacher. 2 bule an 

A broad woollen girdle ſurrounds er; Ives a. 
which is commonly decked with ſhells, 2001 de dil 
colour, and therefore called modrina. 1 conti 
well as petticoat, is a kind of ſerge; 2nd * er fath 
near to the ancle: the gown 1s bordered "i L rel; 
and called ſadak. They uſe no modi 7 on wh; 
and only wear the ſadak without ſens ended | 
petticoat or ſhift. The girls always Wea ccaſion 
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en of the richeſt females, are not permitted 
ay other ſort of ſhoes ; though after marriage 
„ 10 they will, lay aſide the opanke, and 
Turkiſh ſlippers. 
el hair treſſed under their caps, 
1 let it fall diſhevelled on the 
ie it under the chin; and al- 
bye medals, beads, or bored COINS, in the Tartar 
vrican mode, twilted among it. An unmarried 
in, who falls under the imputation of want of 
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© ſome relation, in token of infamy. Hence, 
| of them happen to have fallen into an illicit 
they commonly of their own accord lay alide 
ge of virginity, and remove into anotner part 
country. ; LES 

jong the Morlacchi, nothing 1s more common than 
pes concluded between the old people of the re- 
e families, eſpecially when the parties live at a 
ance, and neither ſee nor know each other; 
E ordinary motive of theſe alliances is the am- 
of being related to a numerous and powerful 
ſamous for having produced valiant men. The 
of the future bridegroom, or ſome other near 
of mature age, goes to aſk the young woman, 
tra young woman of ſuch a family, not having 
Ay any determinate choice. Upon this all the 
| the houſe are ſhewn to him, and he chooſes 
eaſes him b<{t, though generally reſpecting the 
ſeniority. A denial in ſuch caſes is very rare; 
$ the father of the maid inquire much into the 
ances of the family that aſks her. Sometimes 
ker of the matter is given in marriage to the 
or tenant, as was uſual in patriarchal times ; 
are the women regarded in this country. On 
alons, however, the Morlacchi girls enjoy a 
F Which ours would alſo wiſh to have, as in 
pey certainly ought, For he who acts by proxy. 
Idtained h!s ſuit, is obliged to go and bring the 
mn; and if. on ſeeing each other, the young 
re reciprocally content, the marriage is con- 
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Fleback : called ati, and are all armed, 

der in 3 their holiday-clothes, with a pea- 
their cap, which is the diſtinctive 

who are invited to weddings. 


he riſk of having her red cap torn off 
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for in old times theſe encounters were not unfrequent, 
according to the records of many national heroic ſongs. 
The bride is then conducted to a church veiled, and 
ſurrounded by the ſvati on horſeback ; and the ſacred 
ceremony is performed amid the noiſe of muſkets, 
piſtols, barbaric ſhouts and acclamations, which con- 
tinue till ſhe returns to her father's houſe, or to that 
of her huſband, if not far off. 

Each of the ſvati has his particular inſpection, as 
well during the cavalcade as at the marriage-feaſt, 
which begins immediately on their return from church. 
The parvinaz precedes all the reſt, ſinging ſuch ſongs 
as he thinks ſuitable to the occaſion. The bariactar 
brandiſhes a lance with a ſilken banner faſtened to it, 
and an apple ſtuck on the point; there are two ba- 
riactars, and ſometimes four, at the more noble mar- 
riages. The ſtariſvat is the principal perſonage of the 
brigade; and the moſt reſpectable relation is com- 
monly inveited with this dignity. The ſtacheo's duty 
is to receive and obey the orders of the ſtariſvat. The 
two diveri, who ought to be the bridegroom's brothers 
when he has any, are appointed to ſerve the bride. 
The knum correſponds to our ſponſors ; and the ko- 
morgia, or ſekfana, 1s deputed to receive and guard: 
the dowry. A ciaous carries the mace, and attends 
to the order of the march, as maſter of the ceremov- 
nics : he goes linging aloud, Breberi, Davori, Dobra- 


frichia, Fara, Pics ; names of ancient propitious dei— 


ties. Buklia is the cup-bearer of the company, as well 
on the march as at table; and all theſe offices are 
doubled, and ſometimes tripled, in proportion to the 
number of the company. 


The entertainment on the firſt day is ſometimes made 
at the bride's houſe, but generally at the bridegroom's,, 


whither the ſvati haſten immediately after the nuptial 
benediction ; and at the ſame time three or four men 
run on foot to tell the good news; the firſt win gets 
to the houſe has a kind of towel, embroidercd at the 
ends, as a premium. The domachin, or head of the 
houſe, comes out to meet his daughter-in-law ; and a 
child is handed to her, bctore ſhe alights, to carefs it; 


and if there happens to be none in the houſe, the child: 


When ſhe: 


is borrowed from one of the neighbours. 
alights, ſhe kneels down, and kiſſes the threſhold. 
Then the mother-in-law,. or in her place ſome other 


female relation, preſents a corn-lieve, full of different 


kinds of grain, nuts, almonds, and other ſmall fruit, 
which the bride ſcatters upon the ſvati, by handfuls, 


behind her back. 


The bride does not ſit at the great table the firſt day, but: 
has one apart for herſelf, the two diver), and the ftacheo.. 
The bridegroom fits at table with the ſvati ; but in all 


Ls 


that day, conſecrated to the matrimonial union, he 


muſt neither unlooſen or cut any thing whatever. The 


Lt is the: 
domachin's buſineſs to give the toalts ; and the ſtariſ- 


knum carves. his meat, and cuts his bread. 
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ſaint protector of the family; next to the proſperity of 
the holy faith; and ſometimes to a name the moſt ſub- 
lime and venerable. The moſt extravagant abundance 
reigns at theſe fealts ; and each of the ſvati contributes, 
by fending a thare of proviſions. 

The dinner begins with fruit and cheeſe ; and the 
ſoup comes laſt, juſt contrary to our cuſtom. All forts 
of domeſtic fowls, kid, lamb, and ſometimes veniſon, 
are heaped in prodigal quantities upon their tables; 
but very rarely a Morlack eats veal, and perhaps never, 
unleſs he has been perſuaded to do it out of his own 


country. This abhorrence to calves fleſh is very ancient 


among the Morlacchi. St. Jerom, againſt Jovinian, 
takes notice of it; and Tomeo Marnavich, a Boſnian 
writer, who lived in the beginning of the laſt age, 


ſays, that the Dalmatians, uncorrupted by the vices of 


ltrangers, abſtained from eating calves-fleſh, as an un- 
clean food, even to his days. The women relations, 
if they are invited, never dine at table with the men, 
it being an eſtabliſhed cuſtom for them to dine by 
themſelves. 

After dinner, they paſs the reſt of the day in dancing, 
linging ancicut ſongs, and in games of dexterity, or of 
wit and fancy; and in the evening, at a convenient 
hour after ſupper, the three ritual healths having firſt 
gone round, the knum accompanics the bridegroom 
to the matrimonial apartment, which commonly is the 
cellar or the ſtable, whither the bride is allo conducted 
by the diveri and the ſtacheo; but the three laſt are 
obliged to retire, and the knum remains alone with the 
new married couple. If there happens to be any bed 
prepared better than ſtraw, he leads them to it: and 
having untied the bride's girdle, he cauſes them both to 
undreſs cach other reciprocally. 

It is not long fince the knum was obliged to undreſs 
the bride entirely; but that cuſtom is now out of uſe ; 
and, inſtead of it, he has the privilege of kiſſing her 
as often as he pleaſes, wherever he meets her ; which 
privilege may pollibly be agreeable for the firſt months, 
but muſt ſoon become very diſguſtful. When they are 
both undreſſed, the knum retires, and itands liſtening 
at the door, if there be a door. It is his buſineſs to 
announce the conſummation of the marriage, which 
he does by diſcharging a piſtol, and is anſwered by 
many of- the company. The next day the bride, with- 
out her veil and virginal cap, dines at table with the 
ſvati, and is forced to hear the coarſe equivocal jeſts 
of her indelicate and ſometimes intoxicated company. 

The ancient uns called the nuptial feaſts drave, but 
they are dy our Morlacchi called {dravize, from whence 
our Italian word ftravizzo is undoubtedly derived. 
They continue three, fix, eight, or more days, ac- 
»ording to the ability or prodigal diſpoſition of the 
tamily where they are held. The new- married wife 
gets no inconſiderable profit in theſe days of joy; 
and it uſually amounts to much more than all the 
portion ihe brings with her, which often conſiſts of 
gothing but her on clothes and perhaps a cow; nay, 
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married wife at taking leave the laſt day oft 
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turn, which commonly conſiſt in ſhirts, caps, b he day 
chiefs, and ſuch like. The 
There is very little variation in the perform dereſt 


the nuptial rites through all the vaſt country in 
by the Morlacchi ; and thoſe in uſe among the! 
and common people of the ſea-coaſt of Dalmati 
and the iſlands, differ but little from them, Ye 
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de Cott; 
theſe particular varieties, there is one of the ght | 
Zlarine, near Sebenico, remarkable enough; | ling 


the ſtariſvat (who may naturally be ſuppoſed 
that hour) mult, at one blow with his nabe 
ſword, ſtrike the bride's crown of flowers of l 
when ſhe is ready to go to bed. And in the i 
Pago, in the village of Novoglia (probablyt 
of ancient geographers) there 1s a cuſtom mo 
cal, and leſs dangerous, but equally ſavage and 
After the marriage- contract is ſettled, and i 
groom comes to conduct his bride to church, lk 
or mother, in delivering her over to him, 
exaggerated enumeration of her ill qualities: * 
ſince thou wilt have her, that ſhe is good lor! 
ill natured, obſtinate, &c. On which the bnd 
affecting an angry look, turns to the young 
with an «© Ah! ſince it is fo, I will teach e 
have better; and at the ſame time regales 
blow or a kick, or ſome piece of fim; 
which is by no means figurative. And 7 
general, that the Morlack women, ant Fl 
greateſt part of the Dalmatians, the oy 
cities excepted, do not diſlike a beating either 
huſbands or lovers. ; Nt 
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but after the firſt year they are diſpenſed "Y Faun 
pliment; and indeed they become ſo ne | * 
that they are no longer fit to Ener 1 
thE mortifying manner in which t 1 i e 
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our leave, or begging your 
P ie x dane has a bedſtead, the 
þ An 5 the floor near it. Our author often 
ul * houſes, and obſerved that the female 
io M "al treated with contempt : it is true, 
1 | ak are by no means amiable in that 
f "i even deform and ſpoil the gifts of 
ere the ladies ſuffer ſo much, not- 
We the care and circumſpection uſed be- 
| after labour, the pregnancy and births of theſe 
ould be thought very extraordinary: ſince 
ik woman neither changes her food, nor in- 
> her daily fatigue, on account of her preg- 
and is frequently delivered in the fields, or 
road, by herſelf ; and takes the infant, waſhes 
belt water ſhe finds, carries it home, and re- 
he day aſter to her uſual labour, or to feed her 
The little creatures, thus careleſsly treated in 
dereſt moments, are aſterward wrapt in miſe- 
jos, where they remain three or four months, 
e fame ungentle management; and when that 
elapſed, they are ſet at liberty, and left to crawl 
e cottage and before the door, till they learn to 
nght by themſelves ; and at the ſame time ac- 
tingular degree of {ſtrength and health with 
e Morlacchi are endowed, and are able, with- 
lealt inconvenience, to expoſe their naked 
the ſevereſt froſts and ſnow. 
Infants are allowed to ſuck their mother's milk 
Ie has any, or till ſhe is with child again; and 
ould not happen for three, four, or {ix years, 
finue all that time to receive nouriſhment from 
ll. The prodigious length of the brealts of the 
Man women is ſomewhat extraordinary; for it 
rtain, that they can give the nipple to their 
oyer their ſhoulders, or under their arms. 
| the 1 7055 about, ae breeches, in a 
Icacnes only to the knee, till the age of 
. 4 ——— y cultom of Botlina, 
» Where no Haraz or Capitation- 
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people in this country and Carniola, 
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called Uſcocs, a rough ſavage race, large- bodied, 
courageous, and much addicted to rapine; they are allo 
noted for their agility, ſkipping like goats among the 
mountains,. from rock to rock : ſome of them live in 
ſcattered houſes, and others in large villages. Their 
language is Walachian, and their religion the Greek, 
or {ſomething like it. Theſe people, being: galled by 
oppreſſion, eſcaped out of Dalmatia ; from which cir- 
cumſtance they obtained the name of Uſcocs, from the 


word Scaco, a deſerter. 
'The duchy of Carniola, which is a ſubdiviſion of 


| Aultria, in Germany, is bounded by the gulf of Ve- 
nice to the weſt, by Sclavonia and Croatia to the eaſt, 


by Carinthia and Stiria to the north, and by the Adria- 
tic Sea to the ſouth. It is 110 miles long, 59 broad, 
rather cold, but, at the ſame time, tolerably fertile 
The lower claſs of people ſpeak the Sclavonian, or 
Wendiſh language, the better ſort German, but both 
with a very indifferent dialect. Ihe peaſants are a very 
hardy ſet of people, going barefoot in the midſt of win- 
ter, never covering their breaſts from the inclemency 
of the weather, and ſleeping on a hard bench, without 
bed or bolſter. In the Upper and Lower Krain the 
people wear long beards ; and ſuch as live by ex- 
porting the commodities of the country on pack-horſes 
are called Samers, or, more properly, Saumers. The 
ſtates of Carniola conſiſt of the clergy, the nobility, 
knights, and royal towns. Chriſtianity. was firſt planted 


and, in the ſixteenth, Lutheraniſm made a conſiderabſe 
progreſs in it; but, excepting the Walachians or U!- 
cocs, who are of the Greek church, and ſtyle themſelves 
'Staraverzi, i. e. Old Believers, all the inhabitants at 
preſent are Roman Catholics. In the whole duchy are 
three biſhoprics, twenty-four cloiſters, four command- 
eries, and 134 pariſhes; but to the biſhopric of Ley- 
bach belong allo many pariſhes in Stiria and Carinthia. 
'The number of inhabitants are ſuppoſed to amount to 
140,000, The principal commodittes exported from 


walnuts, and timber, together with all manner of wood- 
work, as boxes, diſhes, trenchers, ſpoons, ſieves, &c. 
Carniola was long a marquiſate or margravate; but, in 
the year 1231, was erected into a duchy. The arms of 
Carniola are an eagle crowned, in whoſe breaſt and ex- 
panded wings is to be ſeen a diced creſcent. 


lake in Carniola, called by. the natives the Zirchnitzer- 


its filling and emptying, and the uſes it is of to the 


account, have omitted to name it; yet neither the 


in this country about the middle of the eighth century, 


hence are iron, ltcel, quick-lilver, white and red wine, 
oil of olives, cattle, ſheep, cheeſe, linen, and a king. 
of woollen ſtuff called Mahalan, Spaniſh leather, honey, 


We ſhall here give a deſcription of the ſurpriſing: 
Sea: This lake has ſuch. very. remarkable qualities in: 


neighbouring people are ſo many and various, that no. 
hiſtorians from the oldeſt times, of which we have any. 


ancients. nor moderns have well deſcribed it, nor is 
there any explanation of its phænomena given.in any- 
of our books of travels; wherefore it may he accept. 
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adle to the curious reader, to have a full account both 
of its nature and origin, and the reaſons of all its 
changes preſerved here. 

[t was called by the ancients Lugea Palus, or Lacus 
Lugeuns, the Lugean Lake; but it is now generally 
known by the name of Zirchnitzer-Lake, which it has 
tron the town of Zirknitz, near which it is fituated. 

The baſon of this lake is three miles and three 
quarters in length, its breadth is two miles in ſome 
places, and a mile and half in the narrowelt, and its 
depth, when full of water, is thirty-five feet in the 
middle, and from that to twelve or fifteen feet in the 
thallows, It lies in a ſmall flat, every way ſurrounded 
with vait mountains, running many miles into the 
country, ſcveral ways. hae run at all times into 
this lake eight rivers; the two leait are called Belle- 
brech and Ireſnez, and are trifling ; but the others 
are all large rivers. With all this vaſt {upply of water 
the lake never runs over, but has two large holes, in 
at which the water runs, and is carried off under the 
mountains. Beſide thefe there is a third courſe, or 
{ubterraneous paſſage, which probably communicates 
with them alſo. 

All theſe come out together on the other ſide of the 
mountain, into which they are received, and form the 
river Jeſero; this river, after it has run a mile above 
ground, enters a ſtony cavern, and running flowly 
under the hill, about four hundred yards, it comes out 
again, and running about a quarter of a mile above 
ground, after this plunges into the earth again, and 
having paſſed about half a mile, it falls down a pre- 
Cip! and is diſperſed through all the adjoining 
country. All the mountains hereabout are full of vaſt 
caverns, formed by nature, and ornamented by the 
ſame great hand, with a valt variety of figures, in the 
manner of thoſe in the grotto of Antiparos, fo ele- 
gantly defcribed by fome travellers. The number and 
jize of the caverns give us great reaſon to believe there 


may be others. yet larger, which we cannot arrive 1 
and as thofe Which we know are ſometimes dry, and 
ſometimes full of water, we may rationally ſuppoſe the 
N terations. This 
fair ſuppolition will account for all the changes of the 
Zirchnitzer-Lake, and the reader, we hope, will not 
think this previous account of the face of the country 
tedious, as it will be neceilary to the hiſtory of the lake 
;tHelf. a 

In the latter end of July, or beginning of Auguſt, 
this lake uſually begins to fink, and the water is 
wholly gone out of it in about fixteen days; it then 
remains dry till the middle of November, when it 
fills again. This is the common method, though not 
certain, for it ſoraetimes fills three times a year. There 
ure vaſt numbers of fiſh and fowl brought up with the 
water, and deſerted at its going off, which afford a valt 
advantage to the fix or ſeven neighbouring towns, who 
have a right to the profit. Litre are three iſlands in 
the lake, and lcveral pits iu its bottom, of different 
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depth, theſe rr 0 this dif 
after another, and give a OY a 
lelling the fith, than if they all eiter oppaſ 
once. Wen the water begins tg Neve: to be 
joberch is emptied in three days; me of, wg 
notice Gf this, and all the inhabitants. 1 
lay alide all other bulineſs, and ich rd 
modgetty, and run into the pit naked n * 
The water runs out at the boto, "q 
other pits, by holcs too ſinall to 
are ail caught ; half is given to the lord of 0 
and the other half is the people's, * 
The pit Velkioberch is empty three davs of 
three hours after this the pit Kamins * 
hour after this another; five days after al 
large one emptics, but the holes are ſo lu. 
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bottom of this, that they are forced to uſe red column 
the fiſh, which would otherwiſe get out at t me tro 
day and a halt after this, another pit empties firſt f 


hours after this another empties ; and three 
that, a very large one, called Reſchetto; this 


WIS IS 
with nets, and often affords time for three h violent 
the water goes off; and by theſe they will fg Wand 
get between twenty and thirty carts of kh, "= 

A few hours after this there is another emg ſtom o 
this pit they fiſh under ground, for there is ap ſor fe 
in the {tone at the bottom, and the men 90 When 
this with lighted torches into a valt ſubterraneq hihery, 
the bottom of which. is of hard ſtone, but! Ind the 
holes, like a ſieve; theſe let the water out, antities 
fiſh are all taken. y uſes 

The pits are eighteen in number, and thus pil of t 
become empty, ſo that in the whole there 1s lays t 
the making the molt of the fiſhing; out tho br hay; 
empty ſo long after one another, y<t When! It and 
begin to let out the water at all, it 15 all n  prodig 
lat drop in the ſpace of a few m1/1utes, Ul by the 
of them are eighty feet wide, and Wim Off oon as 
When the regular fiſhing is over, e cou Ir cat. 
the ſignal all over the neighbouring county me a 1 
inhabitants of towns, many mies n le dotte 
like, and enter all ſtark naked, to 160K bu cer, be 
the weeds, and in the ſubterranean c. et! ah 


there are many which have Ways in ug 
holes in the bottoms of the pits. This gn 
lh is free for every body. Bo 
Some of theſe caverns are ol immerf 
when there is thunder or lightning, We, 
to terrible noiſes within; the fiih allo, 
are yet full of water, are 1 
lightning, that they float to the ſur by 
out in vaſt numbers; but they com 
when thrown into other Water.“ 
In one of the largeſt mountains 
are two vaſt caverns, which, _ BY 
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, of fith, and of wild fowl, as ducks and 
af theſe at firlt are all blind, and very bald 
bers, and the people ealily catch them in great 
bn in about a fortnight they recover their 
ee wings enough to fly with. 

k theſe caſcades of water has begun, the 
| follow, and it is a terrible, but plealing light, 
ür of theſe columns of water totſed up from 
nt openings in the mountains at PEE and ICC 
from the dry bottom of the lake itſelf, 
drivers that run conſtantly into this lake, while 
e all received into the holes at the bottom, and 
Gown any part of it; but when the water 1s thus 
up at Many mouths at once, from ſome per- 
larly, from others obliquely, but from ail in 
dolumns, the whole lake will be filled in one 
me from being dry. 

firſt fignal of the lake's filling, is a white va- 
ke a cloud, iſſuing out of the holes in the moun— 
this is followed by thunder, lightning, and the 
violent rains; and the Lake fills to a certain 
Wd, and never higher. 

> fowl are brought up with the water, and they 
tom other places to it, from the neighbouring 
y for food, as long as the water remains in the 
When it dries up, they have the vaſt advantage 
hitery, before deſcribed ; as ſoon as that is all 
nd tne bottom is thoroughly dry, they pull up 
mtities of ruſhes there, which ſerve for many 
ry ules of life, and are fine litter for their cattle. 
i of the water makes the land ſo rich, that in 
lays the whole bottom is covered with fine 
* hay; and after they have got this in, they 
t and low millet, which quickly ripens, and 
I prodigious increaſe ; but this is ſometimes de- 
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won as tluis is got in, there is a fine paſture left 


Ir cattle, and ail the while it is on the ground, 
We a valt quantity of quails among it : always 
le bottom is dry there is fine hunting in it, the 
beer, bears, and ſwine, coming down into it 
We Woods and mountains, in great numbers. 
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but al] the other places, where the water guſhes out of 
the caverns in mountains thereabout in the fame mar 
ner, ackord more or leſs of them. 


Ihe true Account of the Filling of the Lake. 


The cauſe of theſe ſtrange changes in the lake 
from full to dry, and all its other phenomena, may be 
accounted for in the following manner, There is under 
the bottom of this lake another ſubterrancous one, 
with which it communicates by means of the holes in 
its bottom; and there are alſo many ſubterranean lakes 
in the mountain Javornick, whole ſurface is muc! 
higher than that of this lake. This upper lake is 
filled by ſome of thoſe ſubterraneous rivers, which we 
find are frequent in this country, and has an out- 
paſſage, which is big enough to carry what they uſually 
bring into it; but when theſe thunder ſtorms and vio- 
lent rains come, the whole ſurface of the neighbouring 
mountains pour into theſe rivers all the water they re- 
ceive; this is too much to be carried off by the com- 
mon out-palſage of the upper lake, and ſwelling it 
beyond its common ſurface, carries it up to places 
where there are holes in the rocks, by which ail this 
maſs of water is precipitately conducted into the ſub- 
terrancan lake, that lies under the bottom of the 
Zirchnitzer-Lake; and this water, when it has filled 
that lake, is thrown up through the holes in its top, 
and in the ſides of the mountains in vait columns, up 
to the height of the ſubterrancous lake in the moun- 
tain Javo:nick. This muit be the conſequence ot 


theſe accidents, according to the known laws of hydro- 


ſtatics. 

Such of theſe paſſages as have been level with the 
ſurface of the water in the lake of Javornick, bring 
away with the water the ducks of that lake, and theſe 
creatures are found in all the ſubterranean lakes of 
this country, covered but poorly with feathers, and 
their eyes being uſed only to fo ſmali a quantity of 
light as is in thele darkſome regions, when they are 
thrown up at once into broad day-light, are not able 
to bear it, but the creatures are blinded for ſome time, 
till cuſtom makes it ealy to them. Thoſe patlages 
which are wholly under water may throw up hh, 
though no ducks can belong to them, and many others 
too fmall to admit either ducks or fiſh, can throw up 
only water. Thus it is that the lake is ſudtlenly filled, 
and that ſome of its fecding ſtreains bring up only 
water, others water and fiſh, and others water, fiſh, 
and ducks. 


g . 1 „ 2 7 : 7 , , ww . , |' © ww 
The Account of the Emplying the Lake. 
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When the lake has been thus filled, it mutit con- 
tinue full as long as the Other lakes which tupplied 


it are in the ſame fulneſs; but as ſoon as the lake 
under the mountain Javornick, being no longer Over— 
filled itſelf, deſcends below the channels, by means of 
which it ſupplicd the lake under the Zirchnitzer-Lake, 
then the draughts from this under lake are greater 
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than the ſtreams into the upper lake can ſupply, con- 
ſequently the ichen ſinks gradually, ac- 
cording to the exceſs of the water that runs out above 
that which comes in. Thus things are reduced to their 
natural ſtate again, till a ſecond land flood comes to 
over-fill the lake in Javornick, and ſo fill up in con- 
ſequence the Zirchnitzer-Lake again; as the ſeveral 
pits in the bottom of this lake lie higher and lower, 
they are emptied regularly, one after another, accord- 
ing to this fituation, the higheſt firſt; when this ac- 
cidental quantity of water is carried off, all that the 
common ſupply of the rivers bring into it, is received 


in holes at the bottom, and running into the under 


lake, is diſcharged by the river Jeſero, in the country 
on the other ſide the mountain. All the ducks dif- 
charged up with the water, are bred in the lake under 
Favornick, they are all black, only that they have a 
white ſpot on the forehead, and they are well taſted, 
but too fat. 


CHAP. XXIII. 
FF 


Extent, Boundaries, Situation, Diviſions, Climate, Produces 
Rivers, Animals, Inhabitants, Religion, Sc, 


r kingdom, before the late diſmemberment, 
was very extenſive, being 700 miles in length, 
and 680 in breadth; and (with the great duchy of 
Lithuania, anciently called Sarmatia, annexed) was 
bounded on the north by Livonia, Muſcovy, and the 
Baltic ſea; by Muſcovy, or Ruſſia, on the eaſt ; by 
Hungary, Turkey, and Little Tartary, on the ſouth; 
and by Germany, on the weſt. The ſituation, between 
46 and 57 deg. north lat. and between 16 and 34 deg. 
ealt long. This country is divided into the twelve fol- 
lowing provinces ; VIZ. 

1. Courland (fubject to Ruſſia) 174 miles in length, 
and 80 in breadth, containing 4,114 ſquare miles; its 
chief city, Mittaw. 2. Lithuania; 333 miles in length, 
310 in breadth, contains 64,800 ſquare miles; its chief 
city, Wilna. Moſt of this diftrict is now poſſeſſed by 
Ruſſia. g. Podolia ; 360 miles in length, 120 in breadth, 
contains 29,000 ſquare miles; its chief city, Kaminiuk. 
3. Volhinia; 305 miles in length, 130 in breadth ; 
contains 25,000. ſquare miles; its chief city, Lucko. 
5. Great Poland; 208 miles in length, 180 in breadth ; 
contains 19,200 ſquare miles; its chief city, Gneſna. 
6. Red Ruflia; 232 miles in length, 185 in breadth ; 
contains 25,200 ſquare miles; its chief city, Lemburg : 


this diſtrict is now chiefly ſubject to Aultria. 7. Little 


Poland; 230 miles in length, 180 in breadth ; con- 
tains 18,000 ſquare miles; its chief city, Cracow ; 
great part of this diſtrict is now ſubject to Auſtria. 
8. Poleſia; 186 miles in length, 97 in breadth ; con- 
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tains 14,000 ſquare miles; 
9. Maſovia, 152 miles in len 
tains 8,400 ſquare miles ; 


nd of 


ns chief city, N 
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© its chief ci * 

10. Samogitia, 135 miles in hog 9 0 dur 
contains 8000 ſquare miles; its chief * bhi 
+1. Pruſſia Royal, or Polit Prugj, . * WM... 
length, 104 in breadth , contains 6,49 * * 
and is now ſubject to Pruſſia, 55 Þ 2 of P 
miles in length, 42 in breadth; conta wy Na val 
miles; its chief city, Bielh, "= Wn. 
The name of Poland is derived from Pol 30 
vonian word, implying a country proper . Iich. 
on account of its abounding with plains 2 bead. 
bealts, and every ſpecies of game. YM mig 
The climate of Poland is in general oe 
healthy, and more ſettled than thoſe of fuck to the 
countries uſually are: in the north parts, hope otherv 
air is excecdingly cold; and the Carpathian mo anima 
which ſeparate Poland from Hungary, are cox licacy 
perpetual ſnow, which has even been know bi: 


in the height of ſummer. The foil is extre 
and fruitful, and in many parts clays are ſoun 
making pipes and earthen-ware, 

Poland is fertile in corn, great quantities o 
are exported to other nations, it likewiſe x 
hemp and flax: the paſtures are rich beyond ei 
ſo that the cattle grazing in them can hardly 
for the height of the graſs ; all kinds of he 
fruits are found here; and in many placest 
vines, whoſe grapes are agreeable to the taſte 
wine made from them uſually proves ſhay, 
months of May and June a ſpecies of mannal 
the graſs in the night; and in the morning id 
by the inhabitants, together with the dew, into 
the Poles eſteem this production a great delica 
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have various methods of dreſſing it. The intent es of | 
of Poland contain foreits, which furniſh timber ES abou, 
great quantities, that it is employed in houſe Fery di 
inſtead of bricks, ſtone, and tiles. N the 

enten 


Here are mines of ſilver, copper, lead, In 
and coals; Lithuania abounds in iron ochre 
agate, ſeveral. ſpecies of copper and iron pft 
red and grey granite ; falſe precious ſtones, a 
petrifactions: other mineral productions ar lt 
alum, talc, quickſilver, and lapis calaminat 
on the ſea-coaſt are found large quantities d 
The water of many ſprings is boiled into 7 

The principal rivers in this kingdom 1 
or Weyſell, the Neiſter, Nieper or Borultnenk 
Wiconen, the Bug, and the Dina. | 

The chief lake which merits zelne : 
in the palatinate of Byzaſty, or Brials, 5 5 
dye of a ſwarthy hue perſons who work in 

The foreſts of Poland afford ſhelter wah, 
ber of wild horſes, aſſes, oxen, boat, 4 
deer, foxes, hares, and rabbits 10 
numbers of uri, or buſſaloes, the Wy * 
ſalted, is eaten as a great delicacy b 
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3 very commcao in Pruffia, Courland, Li- 
array, Poland, aum other northern countries, 
K þioh, and every way as large as 1 horſe, but its 
Eeenbles that of a deer: Its feet are broad and 
ind its horns large, rough and broad, like 
* wild gat. Upon diſſecting one of theſe 
eatrumber of large flies were found in its head, 
1 „dere ured ihe brain. Towards winter 
ler crogture® 12 always attacked by theſe in- 
hich, rough be pallage of its ears find a way 
bead. and there remain during that cold ſealon : 
ming of theſe vermin, and the continual tor- 
Mfoned by their feeding on the brain, ſubjects 
to the epilepſy, when he is caltly taken, which 
otherwiſe prove a very difficult taſk. The fleſh 
animal is caten by the nobility, and eſteemed a 
eliCacy, 

> bohac reſembles a Guinea-pig. Theſe little 
& dig holes in the ground, which they enter in 
r, and do not quit their lodgings till April, un- 
ppelled to it for want of food; and in that caſe, 
Ways ſet one or two as centinels, who on the 
ppearance of danger give the alarm by making a 
culiar noiſe, Which being underſtood by their 
Mons, they all make a haſty retreat to their bur- 
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merein they have ſeparate apartments for their 
Ins, taeir lodging, and their dead; ten or twelve 


| uſually herding together in one hole. They 
by tamed, and in that ſtate are very diverting. 
birds in Poland, which are very numerous, are 
are been already deſcribed in the other nor- 
punries, except the quail, which is ſaid to have 
8855 and the ch unfit for eating, Poland has 
set HH PCCULtar to liel; but its ſeas, rivers, 
5 adound m cod, ling, turbot, &c. 

fern ducul, it not impoſſible, to form an ef- 
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= number of inhabitants in a country of 
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TR 5 many of the remoter parts 
. aa Eto be little known, or in a very 
Lo ad ney were undoubtedly very nu- 

aging ont of the late war. Some 
| id and Lithuania to contain 
* HOAIIANtS: and this calculation may 
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s n When we conſider that the Poles 
=. and that no fewer than 25,000,000 
Ko. = cre. Since the partition 


mem olf the bin : 
ne 01 de Kingdom, the number is 
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r With 600,000 are Jews. The 
Leila are the largeſt; thoſe by the 
Imerc;. 5 b eue, and the Pruſfians arè the 
Þ of fals 1. 7 amemberment of Poland, 
om; ſince the x en leparated from their an- 
Min... 2 ovinces ſeized by the Ruſ- 
j and thoſe wo 4 thoſe by the Auſtriaus, 


reer iy? 
the Prutfians amount to about 


' reſembling a hart, with ſpots on his | 
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800,000, The Poles, in their perſons, are handſome 
and well ſhaped, with fair complexions; in their man- 
ners, brave, honeſt, hoſpitable, active, and hardy; the 
women are ſaid to be of exemplary piety and virtue, 
both in their public and private conduct. Theſe peo- 
ple are divided into three claſſes, namely, nobles, citi- 
Zens, and peaſants; the nobility are all on a level, ex- 
cept the difference that ariſes from the public poſts they 
enjoy,and the only title they value is that of a gentleman 
of Poland. I he nobles poſſeſs great privileges: they 
have a power of life and death over their tenants and vaſ- 
fals, pay no taxes, are ſubject to none but the king, 
may chooſe whom they pleaſe for their ſovereign, and 
lay him under what reſtraint they think proper ; and 
none but themſelves, and the burghers of ſome particu- 
lar towns, can purchaſe lands. Many of them enjoy 
eſtates from hve to thirty leagues in extent, and are alſo 
hereditary ſovereigns of cities with which the king has 
no concern. Some of them can raiſe eight or ten thou- 
ſand men, and they have always a number of troops in 
their pay, who do duty night and day before their pa- 
laces, and in their ante-chambers, march beiore them 
when they go abroad, and particularly when they ap- 
pear at the diet, many of them, on this laſt occaſion, 
having 5000 guards and attendants : for their debates 
in this great meeting are often determined by the ſword. 
It frequently happens that two Polith noblemen go to 
war with each other, when caſtles, forts, and whole 
cities are deſtroyed in the conteit; though tne affair, per- 
haps, which occaſions all this havock, has been before 
decided in a court of juſtice : but the ſentence of the 
civil law has very little weight with men who are in 
poſſeſſion of the whole power of the military, If a 
perſon accuſed of a crime, however capital, can fly to 
the houſe of a nobleman who will afford him his pro— 
tection, he is ſafe; for no one dares to take him from 
thence by force: in ſhort, it may be ſaid, that a Poliſh 
grandee 1s the moſt independent of any perſon in any 
country ; but if he once enters into trade, he forfeits his 
nobility, and every privilege thereto annexed. 

The citizens of Poland reſemble thufe of other 
places, but the peaſants are undoubtedly the moſt 
wretched race of beings. The nobility ſtyle them 
their ſubjeRs, and if they ſel! an eſtate, diſpoſe of them 
in the {ame manner they do the cattle, or any other 
part of it. If one lord kills the peaſant of another, he 
is only obliged to make reparation by ſending lim 


* 


another of equal ſtrength and value. When a perſon of 


diſtinction intends to cultivate a ipot ot land, he -aufes 
a little wooden hut to be built near it, in wh ke fete 


tles a peaſant and his family, giving him a cow, tive 
horſes, a certain number of gecl., eu, &c, and as 
much corn as is ſufficient to Waintaln nm for the Art 


year ; and in return, the peafand is to nmprove the land 


for his own future {tbfiftoroe, ard whe JaVan'z-t of his 
lord. Thus are thele poor creatures born and kent in 
a ſtate of perpetual ſervitude, of which they a er fee 


the end, unleſs by the permitton of their tyrants, from 
9 L Whom 
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whom they frequently ſuffer the moſt cruel and wanton 
inſults. Sometimes theſe monſters proceed fo far as to 
injure their wives and daughters, wrongs which mult 
route the rage of every being but a Poliſh peaſant, 
whoſe ſpirit, through oppreſlion, is ſunk into a ſtate of 
tqgal inſenſibility, ſcarce ever being heard to repine at 
his hard lot, or wiſh for a better; particularly, if his 
maſter feeds him well, thinking it impoſſible for a man 
to be miſerable who has ſufficient to eat; and in this 
caſe, they are always ready to ſacrifice themſelves and 
their tamilies for their lords, whom they are taught to 
Lately indecd, a 
few nobles of enlightened underitandings have ven- 
tured to give liberty to their vaſſals. Zamoilki, formerly 
great chancellor, was the firſt who granted this free— 
dom; and in 1760 enfranchiſed tix villages in the pala- 
tinate of Maſovia, and afterwards on all his eſtates. The 
event has ſhewed this act to be no leſs judicious than 
humane; conducive to the noble's own intereſts as well 
as the happineſs of the peaſants: for it appears, that in 
the diſtricts in which this new arrangement hath been 
introduced, the population of the villages is conſider- 
ably increaſed, and the revenues of their eſtates aug- 
mented in a triple proportion. Prince Staniſlaus, ne- 
phew of the king of Poland, hath very lately enfran- 
chiſed four villages near Warſaw, and hath not only 
freed his peaſants from flavery, but condeſcends to di- 
rect their affairs. This conduct is truly laudable, and 
betokens better times to the lower claſs in this diſtreſſed 
country, 

'The Poliſh nobility aſſume great ſtate upon all oc- 
caſions, particularly in their equipages and manner of 
tiving. Tt is no unuſual thing for the lady of a Poliſh 

randee, on a common viſit, to be attended by a coach 
and tix, and a great number of domeſtics, among which 
are an old gentleman-uſher, an old governante, and a 
dwarf of each ſex to hold up her train: if it happens to 
be an evening viſit, the grandeur of the ſcene is aug- 
mented by the number of flambeaux which ſurround her 
coach. When they fit down to table, anumber of gen- 
tlemen wait upon them with the greatelt reſpect, and 
theſe are uſually ſome of the poor nobility, who, not 
daring to demean themſelves by trade, are glad to earn 
a ſubliſtence by thus ſervilely waiting on their equals in 
birth, though ſuperiors in fortune. It generally hap- 
pens, however, that this mode ot life is rendered very 
eaſy to them, for their patron uſually treats them with 
the greateſt civility ; permitting the oldeſt among them 


to {it down, with his cap off, at the ſame table with 


him, and giving the reſt part of his meat, wich they 
eat ſtauding: they likewiſe all drink out of his cup, and 
have cach a pealant boy kept to wait on them. At a 
Polit! cnertainment there ure neither knives, forks, or 


| 


— 


band. = Bumpers are as much the fl 

in Ireland; and a ſtranger will fig it as digs 
tura fober from a feaſt in one country i cy 
1 he Polith dreſs is pretty remarkable * 
hair of their heads ſhort, and ſhave her, 
only large whiſkers. They wear a _ 
down to the middle of the leg, and a ws 0 
got 


ſhion in 0 


ſpoons lad upon the table, but every gueit brings them 


with lum, When the company are all ſeated, the doors 
are hu, aud not opened again till they have done eat- 
ing; and the whole time of the repaſt, they are enter- 
tained with mulic, of which every nobleman keeps a 


it lined with fur, and girded with a Cath, bun 
it as clole to their arms as a waiſteg: N 13 
are wide and make but one piece with th ths pal | 
They wear a fur cap or bonnet ; their 0 0 1 
collar or wriſtbands, and they wear peith, I + 
neckcioths. Inſtead of ſhoes, they wear | = 
ther boots with thin ſoles and deep iron heetshs id 0 
hall-moon. They carry a pole-ax and a ſabre 1 
by their ſides. When they appear on horſcha = 
wear over all a ſhort cloak, which is comms elabli 
vered with furs, both within and without. The of Rot 
of faſhion wear ſables, and others the {ins of the P. 
leopards, &c. Some of them have 50 ſuits of » monks 
exceeding rich, which deſcend from father to ſo s chieff 
habit of the women very much reſcrables ia cle 
men, being a {imple Polonaife, or long robe e ble, T 
fur; but ſome people of faihion, of both ſexe [to 570 
the French or Engliſh modes. The peaſants, Fes or 
ter, Wear a ſheep- ſkin with the Wool inwarch, UNITY, £ 
ſummer a thick coarſe cloth; but they wear nf mbers 0 
Their boots are the rinds of trees wrapped 400 by the 
legs, with the thicker parts to guard the ſoles that k 
feet. The women have a watchſul eye one jon ; by 
daughters; and in the diſtrict of Samogitia, f Clergy, 1 
may know where they are,. and what they ar I follows 
make them wear little bells before and behind, In th 
The houſes in Poland conſiſt entirely of a | Proteſta 
floor, and the apartments are not joined to eat onclude 
but rather form a ſquare court, on one fide of ipal po 
the kitchen, the {table on the other, the dwelli been as 
on the third, and the gate in front. The inn hade in 
country are nothing more than long ſtables h L With tl 
| boards, and covered with ſtraw, without win luffered 
furniture. At one end there is a chamber, uy! and oth 
ally ſwarms with fleas and other vermin; ſo d. The 
vellers rather chooſe to lodge among the horſes Vleges, 
into it. They are obliged to carry provi to an 
them, and when foreigners want 2 bh! 1 
form the lord of the village, who immediate) 2 4 
{ them with neceſſaries. — 8 295 
The ufual diverſions of the Poles are ang va 
ing, hunting. ſkating, bull and bear bn _” 
ding; of which exerciſe they ate 0 „ bo 
| that they will not ſtir a hundred Ur * 8 
horſes. They are fo extremely harch, po, 
; i nic {lcep upon! bist lay 
Chance they are benighted, they Heep; * "Ty 
in froſt and ſnow, without any covey 4 -2 
; uſual clothing. 1; nel The. 
| Warlaw, the hog 7 Poker iu UWliar te 
centre of the kingdom, © This city b orruptec 


is a curlous wooden bridge. 
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well fortified, and contains both within 
the walls a conſiderable number of churches, 
. dowents. The king uſually Keeps his 
4 in a noble palace which forms a large 
rounded with delicious gardens and groves. 
likewiſe held the general diets, to which ſuch 
8 of people reſort, that great numbers are 
Ito refide in tents. The ordinary diets are held 
wal palace; but during the interregnum, in a 
ul from the city, near the village of Wola. 
Kear 17.46, was opened count Zaluſki's library, 
add to contain two hundred thouſand volumes. 
xe brought to the city, by the Viſtula and other 
ind ſent from thence to Dantzick. Here is a 
ale, and an arſenal; and near the city are two 
laces, viz. Viaſdow, and Viallanow. 
efabliſhed religion in Poland is that of the 
of Rome, carried to the higheſt pitch of enthu- 
the Poliſh clergy being molt 11literate bigots, 
monks ſome of the molt profligate of mankind ; 
s chicfly owing to the conduct and influence of 
pilh clergy, that the peaſants of Poland are ſo 
ble, The monaſteries in Poland are ſaid to 
(to 570, and the nunneries to 117, beſides 246 
hes or colleges, and 31 abbies. There are in 
untry, great numbers of Lutherans, Calviniſts, 
mbers of the Greek church, who are all diſtin- 
by the common name of diſſidents, and, by the 
[that kingdom, are entitled to toleration and 
on; but, owing to the bigotted ſpirit of the 
Gergy, who inſtill the ſame ſentiments into their 
[ollowers, they live in a ſtate of continual per- 
In the year 1724, a public maſſacre was made 
roteſtants at Thorn, in open defiance of a 
oncluded at Oliva in 1660, and guaranteed by 
Cipal powers in Europe, for which no ſatisfac- 
0 been as yet obtained, and ſeveral other ſtipula— 
ade in their favour at different times, have been 
with the ſame inattention: ſo that they have 
red the moſt cruel outrages, while Jews, 


7 erably 


ſuffe 
and other infidels, have been tolerated and en- 
ah 2 particularly are indulged with 
11 and are ſo numerous, that their poll- 
3 to near fifty-ſeven thouſand rix- 
and Y. Wo principles of Socinus made a 
+a Gag progreſs in Poland; which 
hk '% before his time, it is computed, 32 
oY ed the doctrine of the Trinity. Itis 

ved, that all diflidents ſhall be tolerated, 


dave no feat | 
* 075 in the dict, ſenate, or permanent 
su the) may ſit in the inferior courts of 


Poli 
iſh language 1 


er co a dialect of the Sclavonic, be- 
PIOUS nor ha 


nd many of rmomous, butabounds in con- 
J. ot the words have not a lingle vowel 


e Lithuan; feat 
liar to l Manians and Livonians talk a lan- 


1 - . . 
Utupted 3 among which are tound 
im words; but the Ruſlian and 


as 
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German tongues are underſtood in the provinces border- 


dering on thoſe countries. The High Dutch and Latin 
are ſrequently ſpoke here, but very incorrectly. 

In Poland are two archbiſhoprics, viz. Gneſna and 
Lemburg. The former of theſe is always a cardinal, 
and, during an interregnum, prince regent, or interrex 
of the kingdom. Gneſna has for its ſuffragans the 


biſhops of Cracow, Cujavia, Culin, Liuke, Mednick, 


Poſna, Ploſko, and Wilna; and thoſe of Lemburg are 
the biſhops of Cholm, Kaminieck, and Prenyzil. 

There were three univerſities here, viz. Cracow, Poſ- 
na or Poſen, and Wilna, but they are now almoſt en- 
tirely neglected. The firſt conſiſts of eleven colleges, 
and has the ſuperviſorſhip of fourteen grammar-ſchools, 
which are diſperſed through that city: in 1778, the 
number of ſtudents amounted to 600. That of Poſna 
is rather a Jeſuits college than an univerſity; Wilna 
was under the ſuperintendence of the Jeſuits ; but ſince 
their ſuppreſſion, the king hath eſtabliſhed a committee 
of. education, who appoint profeſſors, and direct theic 
ſalaries and ſtudies. | 


Learning in Poland is in a very low ſtate, notwith - 


| ſanding ſeveral efforts have been made to raiſe it. The 


clergy, we have already obſerved, are illiterate bigots, 
conſequently averſe to the light of learning. The no- 
bility deſpiſe it, placing their chief importance in the 
privileges of their rank; and the lower claſs are tos 
wretched ever to think of ſtudy : of late, however, a taſte 
for ſcience has begun to ſpread itfelf among the nobles, 
and begins to be regarded as an accompliſhment. This 
kingdom has formerly produced ſeveral great geniuſes, 
particularly Copernicus, Vorſtius, and ſome Proteſtant 
divines, who are highly received by the literati of Eu- 
rope. 

The natural curiolities of Poland are more numerous 
than the artificial. Under the mountains adjoining to 


Kiow, in the deferts of Podolia, are ſeveral ' grottoes 


containing a great number of human bodies, which, 
notwithitanding the time they mult have lain there, are 
{till entire: and among them are two princes in the 
habits they uſed to wear. Theſe bodies are neither ſo 
hard nor to black as the Egyptian mummies, and no art 
having to all appearance been uſed for their preferva- 
tion, this phænomenon 1s attributed to the nature of 
the ſoil, which in that part is dry and ſandy. The ſalt 
mines may be juſtly placed among the natural curiv- 
{ities of Poland. 

A modern traveller has given us the following accu- 
rate deſcription of thoſe at Wielitſka, which are ſituated 
within eight miles of Cracow : “ Theſe mines,“ ſays 
he, ** are excavated on a ridge of hills at the northern 
extremity of the chain which joins to the Carpathian 
mountains: they take their appellation from the ſimall 
village of Wielitſka; but arc ſometimes called, in fo- 
reign countries, the mines of Cracow, from their vici- 
nity to that city, 

« Upon our arrival at Wielitika, we repaired to the 
mouth of the mine: having faſtened three ſeparate 
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hammocks in a circle round the great rope that is uſed 
in drawing up the ſalt, we feated ourfelves in 2 com- 
modious manner, and were let down gently, without 
the leaſt apprehenſion of danger, about 160 yards be- 
low the firſt layer of ſalt : quitting cur haminocks, we 
PRI a long and gradual deſcent, fornetimes through 

road paſſages or galleries capable of admitting ſeveral 
carriages abreaſt; ſometimes down ſteps cut in the ſolid 
ſalt, which had the grandeur and commodioufneſs of 
the ſtaircaſe in a palace, We each of us carried a light, 
and ſeveral guides preceded us with lamps in their 
hands; the reflection of thoſe lights upon the glittering 
ſides of the mine was extremely beauttiul, but did not 
caſt that luminous ſplendor which fome writers have 
compared to the luſtre of precious ſtones. 

The ſalt dug from this mine is called ziebna, or 
green ſalt, for what reaſon I cannot determine; for its 
colour is an iron grey: when pounded, it has a dirty 
aſh colour, like what we call brown ſalt: the quality 
Improves in proportion to the depth of a mine; to- 
wards the ſides and ſurface it is mixed with earthy or 
ſtony particles; lower down it is ſaid to be perfectly 
pure, and requires no other proceſs beſore it is uſed than 
to be pounded. The fineſt of this grey falt, however, 
is of a weak quality, when compared with our common 
ſea ſalt; it is therefore, undoudtedly, by no means 
perfectly pure, but is blended with extraneous mix- 
tures, though it ſerves very well for common purpoſes. 
Being almoſt as hard as ſtone, the miners hough it with 
pick-axes and hatchets, by a tedious operation, into 
large blocks, many of which weigh feven or eight hun- 
dred pounds: thoſe large maſſes are raiſed by a wind- 
laſs, but the finaller pieces are carried up by horſes 
along a winding gallery, which reaches to the ſurface 
of the earth. 

« Bchde grey fait, the miners ſometimes diſcover 
ſmall cubes of white falt, as tranſparent as cryltal, but 
not 


„The mine appears to be inexhauſtible, as may 
ealily be conceived from the following account of its 
dimentions : its Known breadth is 1115 fect, its length 


6691, and depth 7435 and the beit judges on the pot 


ſuppoſe, with the greatelt appearance of probability, 
this ſolid body of fait to branch into various directions, 
the extent of which cannot be known: of that part 
which has been perforated, the depth is only calculated 
as far as they have hitherto dug; and who can tell how 
much further it may deſcend? Lhe revenue ariſing 
from theſe and other ſait-rmnes is very conliderable, and 


 forined Part of the royal revenue before ſcized by Aul- 


tria : the annual average profit of thoſe of Wielitika 
was about 98,0000. iterihng. 

&© Our guide did not omit pointing out to us what he 
coiliucred as one of the molt remarkable curiolitics of 
the plzce—ſeveral imall chapels excavated in the ſalt, 
in Which maſs is ſaid on certain days in the year: one 
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of thoſe chapels is thirty feet lon 


| chapels above mentioned, and a ſew ſheds hy 


——— 


5 and tw 
Orhamen 
are all caryg 


broad; the altar, the crucifix the 
church, the ſtatues of the faints 
the ſalt. is 
Many of the excavations, or cha b 

the ſal has been du n 
1 dug, are of an immenſe g 

arc ſupported with timber, others by val 1 
Which are left ſtanding for that purpoſe. * 
dimenſions are without any lupport 1 
remarked one of this latter ſort in particular wh 
tainly eiglit feetinheight,and ſoextremetrid 
as aimolt to appear amid the ſubterrancous gh 
out limits. The roofs of thoſe vaults ere fü 
but flat. The immenſe ſize of the cham, A 
8 


horſes, which are foddered below, probably{ 
to the exaggerated accounts of ſome traelle 
thoſe mines contain ſeveral villages inhabited 
nies of miners, who never ſce the light, I! 
that there 1s room ſufficient for ſuch purpoſes; 
fact is, that the miners have no dwelling under 
none of them remaining below more than cichth 
time, when they are relieved by others fron 
In truth, thoſe mines are of a moſt (tupendad 
and depth, and are ſufficiently wonderful wit 
leaſt exaggeration. We found them as dry a 
without the leaſt damp, or moiſture; obſervin 
our whole progreſs one ſmall fpring of water, 
impregnated with falt, as it rims through then 

« Such an enormous mals of ſalt exhibits2 
ful phenomenon in the natural hiſtory of ft 
Monſieur Guctard, who vilited theſe mines 
attention, and who has publiſhed a treatlie 
ſubject, informs us, that the uppermott bed ol 
the ſucface immediately over the mines is land 
cond clay, occaliona!!y mixed with ſand and 
and containing perrifactions of Marine bod 
third calcareous ſtone : from all thoſe circumill 
conjectures that this ſpot was formerly cover 
ſea, and that the ſalt is a gradual depoſit formd 
CVAPOTAtION of its waters.“ . 5 , 

In the centre-of the mountain called the Vi 
frequently mentioned by modern geograpuemy 
of very Clear water, which riſes with 2 K 
noiſe and vibration; and its ebullition of 
creaſes or decreaſes with the moon. This 
is called by the inhabitants, Ignis Fatuus, lefg 
by any degree of cold; and 
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_ ſaid to be highly beneficial in 


wers of the human body, and that, owing to 
be the people who reſide near this ſ. pring are 
Il, and are remarkable for their longevity, few 
ing before they arrive at the age of an hun- 
hundred and fifty. There have been found 
Bale both of Poland and Germany, certain 
ch ſeemed diveſted of almoſt all the proper- 
manity but the form. When taken, they ge- 
ent on all-fours, and were dumb; but ſome 
Fitis aid, by proper management, have at- 
de uſe of ſpeech. Probably, when the I ar- 
Father barbarous nations, made inroads into 
e women were ſometimes forced to leave their 
expoſed in the woods, where they might be 
y bears and other wild beaſts, otherwiſe it is 
Dbaccount for their ſubſiſtence. 

hot conſiderable cities in Poland are the follow- 


br, ſituated 154 miles ſouth-eaſt of Dantzick, 
lula, and nearly in the centre of Poland. 
ps uſually reſide here. The chief church, de- 
dt, John the Baptiſt, is very fine; as are the 
gates, and palaces in that place, and other pub- 
. The-ſtreets are ſpacious, but ill paved; 
preatelt part of the houſes, particularly in 
Ins, are mean wooden hovels. The city, 
reſt of this unhappy country, exhibits a 
batralt of wealth and poverty; it has little 
mmerce, but is ſaid to contain 70,000 in- 
V lituated on the conflux of the Viſtula and 
b very populous, and the largeſt and beſt 
bin Poland, of which it is the capital : the 
N of free ſtone, four or five ſtorics high, and 
Ma boards cut in the form of tiles. The pub- 
ale magnificent; among which are the ca- 
dr. Stanitlaus, the church of St. Mary, and 
—urches, 17 religious houſes in the cattle, city, 
5 Wh the noble and well-built monatterics 
luis and Dominicans. The ſuburbs occupy 
* ground. Near the City are ſome admi- 
bes, Ulcovered in 1348; it is defended by 
1 70 baltions; the garriſon conlitts of 
"RY. * is inconſiderable. 
wuselt town in Lithuania, next to Wilna, 
2 me river Niemen, 160 miles north-eaſt of 
Wes Palace, a caſtle, a college, a 
Cabo = 8 nunnery, three Greek, and 
ib. 3 Beſides theſe, here are 
folder to the Sapie . 
bf thi. apietian family. Very few of 
L city are paved; and a great part of 
W conſumed b . 10 8 part d 
e 
, Ke. In 1 k . diet, a court 
manufactu: 770, ne King eſtabliſhed here 
es of cloths, camblets, linen, 


| The water itſelf, and the flime | 


nns 


cotton, &c. and alſo an academy of phyſic and ſur- 
gery. 

Dantzick, the capital of Poliſh Pruſſia, is ſtuated on 
the Viſtula, and conſiſts of the old and new town, with 
their ſuburbs. It is large, populous, and rich, and may 
well be confidered as the chief wart and magazine of 
Poland, and one of the greateſt granaries in the world ; 
for ſo conſiderable is the trade of this city, that a whole 
fleet come hither every year to Joad with corn alone ; 
and it is computed, that 365,000 laſts of Polifh wheat 
are ſhipped from hence one year with another. 


Its 


| houſes are generally tive ſtories high; and many of its 


ſtreets are planted with cheſnut trees. It has a fine 
harbour, and is ſtill a moſt eminent commercial city, 
though it ſeems to be ſomewhat paſt its meridian glory, 
its trade getting into other channels, and daily diminith- 
ing. It is a republic, claiming a ſmall adjacent terri- 
tory, about 40 miles round it, which were under the 
protection of the King and republic of Poland. Its ma- 
giſtracy, and the majority of inhabitants, are Luthe- 
rans; although the Romaniſts and Calviniſts are equally 
tolerated in it. This city is rich, contains 26 pariſhes, 
with ſeveral public buildings, convents, and hoſpitals. 
The inhabitants are computed at 150,000 : they have 
often changed their maſters, and have ſometimes been 
under the protection of the Engliſh and Dutch; but 
have generally ſhewn a peculiar regard for the kingdom 
and republic of Poland, as being leſs likely to rival them 
in their trade, or abridge them of their valuable privi- 
leges, among which are thule of coifing money, ga- 
thering amber, and ſending repreſentatives tothe general 
diet of Poland and the Pruſſian ſenate. Though ſtrongly 
fortified, and poſſeſſed of 130 large braſs cannon, it 
could not, through its ſituation, ſtand a regular ſiege, be- 
ing ſurrounded with eminences. This city, as well as 
Thorn and Elbing, enjoy large and ample privileges, 
both civil and religious, very different from thoſe of the 
reſt of Poland, which they were permitted to retain 
when they put themſelves under the protection of that 
kingdom, not being able any longer to endure the ty- 
ranny of the Teutonic knights. 

The king of Pruſſia exempted this city, and that of 
Thorn, from the claims he had lately made in the neigh- 
bouring countries; notwithitanding which, he ſoon af— 
ter thought proper to ſeize on the territory belonging 
to Dantzick, under pretence of their having formerly 
belonged to Poliſh Pruſſia. He next proceeded to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the port duties belonging to that city, 
and erected a cuſtom-houſe in the harbour, where he 
laid arbitrary and inſupportable duties upon goods ex- 
ported or imported. Not ſatisfied with theſe oppreſ- 
lions, he cauſed cultom-houſes to be eretted at the very 
gates of Dantzick, ſo that no perſons could go in or out 
of the town, without undergoing a ſtrict ſearch. So 
lately as in 1784, it was blockaded by his troops, en 
various pretences ; but by the interpolition of the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, and the king of Poland, they were 
withdrawn, and a negotiation carried on by deputics at 
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Watlaw, and concluded on the 7th of September, by | 


which it was agreed, that the place and trade of the 
city ſhould be reſtored to its former ſtability. 

Thorn, an ancient city in Polith Pruſſia, is alſo ſi— 
tuated on the Viſtula. This town is defended by a 
double wall and moats, and is ſaid to be the handſomeſt 
And beſt built in this country. The ſtreets are broader, 
and the houſes more elegant, than thoſe at Dantzick. 
This city has ſhare(l the fate of that above-mentioned, 
and is now added to the dominion of the king of Pruf- 
fia; law and juſtice giving place to the largeſt {word— 
ratio Utmaregum, 

Commerce, in this country, 1s entirely confined to 
the city of Dantzick, and the other towns on the Vil- 
tula and Baltic: ſome linen and wootlen cloths, and 
hard-wares, are their principal manufactures, which are 
carried on in the interior parts. 

Concerning the form of government in Poland, it is 
to be obſerved, that the Poles live under one head, who 
bears the title, and lives in the ſplendor becoming a 
king; but if you conſider his power, as it is circum— 
ſcribed within very narrow bounds, he is in effect no 
more than the prime or chief regent in a free common- 
wealth; ſince he can do nothing without the bounds of 
that authority which the laws ot the land have given 
him, and the nobles take care to maintain. 

The people elect the king on horſeback; and in caſe 
there ſhould be a refractory minority, the majority has 
no control over them, but to cut them in pieces with 
their ſabres; but if the minority are ſuffictently ſtrong, 
a Civil war enſues. The king, immediately after his 
election, ſigns the acta conventa, by which he engages 
to introduce no foreigners into the kingdom or govern- 
ment; ſo that in fact, he is no more than preſident of 
the ſenate, which is compoled ot the primate, the arch- 
biſhop of Lemburg, fifteen biſhops, and 130 laymen, 
conſiſting of the great officers of ſtate, the Palatines, 
and the Caſtellans; in all, 147. 

The Poliſh diets are of two kinds, viz. either ordi- 
nary or extraordinary, The ordinary diets meet every 
ſecond year, but the extraordinary diets only upon par- 
ticular occaſions when ſummoned by the king. They 
{ft but fix weeks, and the diſſenting voice impedes the 
paſſing of any law, or coming to any final reſolution 
concerning what had been propoſed by the throne, 
Here are not only general diets, but dietines or provin- 
cial diets, and when the nobility enter into an aſſocia— 
tion, either during an interregnum, or While the king 
is living, it is tetmed a confederacy. Indeed, to the 
great mis fortune of the country, confederacies have 
been too frequent, as anarchy and confuſion are uſually 
their certain conſequences. 

The chief ſecular {enators in number, 36, viz, 
ag palatines, who are, properly, governors of pro- 
vinces; three caſtellans, viz. of Cracow, Wilna, and 
Troki; and the ſtaroſt of Samogitia, It is obſerved, 
that though the quality of caltellan and flaroſla is infe- 
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rior to that of palatine, 


—_ 


theſe f 
ſeſs almoſt the firſt rank among the ly l 
Mors, 


The office of a palatine is, to lead th 
palatinate to the army, to preſide j . 
che nobility in his province, to {+ n Me affe 
and merchandize, to ſee that the Ie has pot 
be not altered, and to judge and re „ 
has a vice-palatine under him, Whg muſt tal 1 
him, and who ought to have an eſtate; : an 
they call Poſſeſſionatus. 1 

The caſtellans are the next in dignity to 4 
tines, and there are two ſorts of them in the þ 
who are uſually diſtinguiſhed by the title of f 
tellans, and petty or ſub-caſtellans, The nun 
former, both in the kingdom and duchy, ne 
and that of the latter to 49 ; and they are af 
lieutenants, or deputies of the palatines, and | 
the nobility in their reſpective juriſdictionz- 

A king of Poland may nominate the great of 
ſtate, but they are accountable only tothe ſenate; 
can he diſplace them when once aj pointed; 
makes archbiſhops, biſhops, &c. appoints ju 
magiſtrates of provinces ; and upon invaſions q 
lions, can ſummon the nobility ta his Randard: 
all power to remit fines and capital puniſhmen 
he can neither marry, nor divorce a wife, withg 
ſent of the republic; and if he marries after hi 
tion, the queen cannot be crowned without his 
their conſent, nor even then, unleſs ſhe be a 
Catholic. 

From the imperfect ſketch above given of thi 
conſtitution, we may diſcern the great outlines 
ble and free government. The precautions i 
limit the king's power, and yet inveſt him with 
ple prerogative, are worthy of a wiſe people. 1 
{titutions of the diet and dietines, are lavoravel 
liberty, as are many other proviſions in tied 
wealth: but even in its belt ſtate, it has lab 
incurable diſorders. The exerciſe of the hl 
tive veſted in each member of the aflem!y, mk 
theleſs be deſtructixe of order, and emarraub 
vernment; and appears to be foundet wy 
principles, and that unlimited juritdichion 
great lords, in former ages, uſed to ene 
rope. The government of Poland cane "N 
improved than by the introduction of , „ 
and commerce, which would in a ſhort me 
common people independent on the noble 
vent the latter from having it in their p 0 „* 
ſovereign, and to maintain thoſc wy 
which are ſo prejudicial to the comme 

Beſides diſmembering the belt Py * 
the partitioning powers have proce” 
fix the conſtitution and government, - 0 
amending it; confirming all its 1 Fe 12 
ing to perpetuate the principles of — 11 
lion, The more effeQuilly te accont 
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F ſiſted upon the four following principal 
they 


 raified; which was at laſt obtained. 
0 
*% crown of Poland ſhall be for ever 


mY * the ”” 
wr ker of ſucceſſion proſcribed :'* thus 


( 

4 * . male heirs removes the proſ- 
eiury ſovereignty, and entails upon the 
= the evils inſeperable to an elective mo- 
het « foreign candidates to the throne ſhall be 
el and. for the future, 0 perſon can be choſen king 
and, excepting a native 1 ole of noble origin, and 
ng land in the kingdom: by which law, the 
+ S2xony, and all foreign princes who might be 
weight to Poland by their hereditary do- 


to give a 
reſlore its provinces and liberties, are {et 


That © the government of Poland ſhall be for 
x, independent, and of a republican form :** thus 
ning the Lerum Teo, and all the exorbitant pri- 


> of the equeſtrian order, in their utmoit Jati- 


„A permanent council ſhall be eſtabliſhed, in 
ke executive power ſhall be veſted:“ in this 
Il are to be admitted the equeſtrian order, hither- 
ided from the adminiſtration of affairs in the in— 
pf dicts, by which means the prerogatives of the 
are itil further diminithed. 
ay be eaſily perceived, that this change of the 
btion was intended by the part:$oning powers to 
arge ſcope to influence and faction over that part 
kingdom they had not ſeized, in order the more 
to ſerve their own ſiniſter purpoſes, | 
revenue of the king of Poland is clear to him- 
0 luffcient to maintain him and his houſchold 
pet Iplendor; for he pays no troops, not even 
I dody-girards ; ail the public expences being 
for by the ſenate; and all the officers of the 
ſa- 
0 me of The preſent king 
lion and a hail of florins (at Qs. 6d. each) 
pon him by the commiſſion of ſtate; and the in- 
us predeceilors generally amounted to 140, oool. 
Lhe public revenues were collected chiefly 
Feronn-lands, the-falt-mines in the palatinate of 
* in Auf lan Fu.and, winch alone amounted 
| os ; ine rents of Marienburg, 
in Kogenhus, and of the government of 
and Cliirict of ie 
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140 gra i) 110 = o » Y ' 
are Follh gentlemen, who ferve without 
1 | 2 p = Pe* 
expectation of ſome office. 


batell e 

rr Was Weſtern Pruſſia, as by 
Ula ee ws Wires Province 10 navigation of 
as 2 RE bu "2. bm che KIN Ol Pruſtia. 
8 ald ſuch 3 5 = 5 Dalandl. gr 
0 Dantzick, 1 3 =o = df np MAE. 
Land to tra e e miuich the trade of 
; ste: a conliderable part of it to Me- 


mel and Koningſburgh ; ſo that Poland having, by the 


diſmemberment, loſt near half her annual income, it 
became neceſſary to new-model and increaſe the taxes, 
in order to ſupply this deficiency, 

All the imports in 1775 amounted to $g23,0121. the 
nett revenue of the king (which ariſes from his royal 
demeſnes, ſtaroſties, and 74,0741. out of the treaſury) 
is 194,500l. out of which he only pays his houſehold 
expences and menial ſervants. The whole revenue is 
443-9381. out of which if we deduct 194, 500l. for the 
king's privy purſe, there will remain the ſum of 
249,481. for army, ſtate officers, and all other 
Charges. | 

Reſpecting the military ſtrength of Poland, we have 
already obſerved, that the tnnate pride of the Poliſh no- 
bility 1s ſo great, that they always appear in the held on 
horſeback, and hence the principal force of the kingdom 
conſiſts in cavalry ; indeed, the infantry, which are ge- 
nerally hired from Germany, and ſoon diſmiſſed, are 
ſeldom conſidered as any part of the Poliſh army. The 
nobility who have ſeized the reins of government, to- 
gether with all the honours and emoluments of the ſtate, 
have alſo undertaken to defend it, leaving all the reſt of 
the nation to cultivate the lands. Hence the Poliſh ca- 
valry are all gentlemen ;-and it is ſaid that Poland can 
raiſe 100,000, and Lithuania 70,000 of ſuch horſemen, 
including their ſervants, who always attend their maſ- 
ters on horſeback in the field. This combined army, 
or rather *wo armies, conſiſting of Poliſh and Lithua- 
nian cavalry, have each their grand general, entirely in- 
dependent of each other. It has been already obſerved 
that the office of grand-marſhal is the ſecond in dignity, 
but the grand- general is ſuperior in power, being con- 
fined only by the limits he preſcribes to himſelf, nor is 
this authority ever ſuſpended but when the king com- 
mands the army in perſon. 

Beſides theſe, there is a third army called the poſpo- 
lite, confiſting of all the nobility and their followers in 
the kingdom, except the ſtaroſts and generals of the 
frontier places. This army can be ſummoned by the 
king on extraordinary occaitons; but he cannot keep 
them above {ix weeks in arms, nor are they obliged to 
march above three leagues beyond the frontiers of the 
Kingdom. 

A ſourth army has been for ſome time maintained in 
Poland, conſilting of infantry and light horſe, gene- 
rally called hullars. The latter are reckoned the fineſt 
and molt thowy body of troops in Europe. They wear 
defen{ive armour, and their horſes are re mar kabl {witt, 
ſo that they greatly haraſs the army of an enemy. 
But want of diſcipline has rendered the Poliſh troops, 


notwithitanding all their bravery, very incapable of 


facing an army of veterans belonging to the other 
powers of Europe in the field. Formerly. indeed, 
eſpecially under the command of the tamous John 


E 6 BY 
| Sobielki, they made a nobie ngure againſt the Turks, 


and proved the bulwark of Europe againit all the 
attacks of the infidels: but the Saxon princes, who 
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ſucceeded that hero, did not think it prudent to en- 
courage the martial ſpirit of the Poles. On the con- 
trary, they perpetually overawed them with their elec- 
toral troops. At the ſame time they neglected to in- 
troduce any reformation among them, cither civil or 
military: the ignorance of the Poles ſuited better with 
their plan of ſubordination. This neglect, which was 
not felt for many years, has now been ſevercly felt 
in this devoted kingdom. 

A great variety of coins have been ſtruck in Poland; 
but the following only are at preſent current in that 
kingdom, viz. the gold ducat of Poland, valued at gs. 
ad. the old ſilver dollar of Dantzick, 4s. 6d. the old 
rix-dollar of Thorn, 4s. 3d. the rix-dollar of Sigif- 
mund III. and Uladiſlaus IV. 4s. 6d. 

The Poles never had any order of knighthood before 
that of the, Immaculate Conception, erected by Sigiſ- 
mund III. with ſome privileges above the reſt of the 
gentry, who ſo much deſpiſed it, that the order ſoon 
came to nothing. King Auguſtus, in 1705, revived 
the order of the White Eagle, in remembrance of his 
happily meeting the dict in Lithuania, when the 
Swedes and Staniſlaus thought to have intercepted him. 
This order was firſt inſtituted by Uladillaus, in the year 


1325, The badge is a white eagle, crowned with dia- 
monds. He conferred it on ſeveral lords, but the ſe— 


nators are diſtinguiſhed by wearing a golden crofs, with 
a badge in the middle of it: the motto 1s, pro fide 
rege, et lege; © for the faith, the king, and the law.” — 
His late majeſty, on the 26th of September 1735 
(which was the anniverſary of his birth) created eight 
knights of a new order, in honor of St. Henry, of which 
he aſſumed the title of grand-maſter. The badge of 
this order is a red ſtar with eight points, in the mid— 
dle of which there is a repreſentation of the emperor 
Henry, and upon each ray or point appears the elec- 
toral {word of Saxony. The ſtar is appendent, by a 
ſilver ſtring, to a ribband of crimſon velvet. The 
preſent king, ſoon after his election to the crown in 
1763, inſtituted the order of St. Staniflaus. The 
badge is a gold croſs enamelled red, and in the centre of 
it a medallion with the image of St. Staniſlaus enam- 
elled in proper colours. It is worn pendent to a red 
ribband edged with white. The ſtar of the order is 


. filver, and in the centre is a cypher of S. A. R. (Stani— 


flaus Auguſtus Rex) encircied with the motto, Pre- 
mend? incital ; © he ſtirs up by oppreſſing.“ 


Tut HISTORY or POLAND. 


THIS kingdom was originally inhabited by the Sar- 
matians, who were expelled by the Ruſs and Tartars. 
The government was, in proceſs of time, divided be- 
tween twelve palatines, who were ſovereigns of ſo 
many diſtricts, and independent of each other. About 
the year 709, one Cracus, either by force, or by conſent 
of theſe petty princes, became ſovereign of the whole, 
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| Was aps; 
| by twelve palatines, who agrecd, j *5 again g 


and he it was that built the city of Craca 
of Cracus being extind, Poland "COW, 


elect Leſcus their ſovercign, | 
which was retained till the car le of 
firſt aſſumed the title of king: 90 when B 
Chriſtianity was firlt eflablithed in Pala 
it appears to have been an hereditary.) Be 
polterity fucceeding to the throne 10 Monan 
tions, among whom Was Caſſimir! "a 
marrying Vicitlava, the daughter and hei * 
Ruſſia, that province was united to Poland ar 
The kings of Poland, among whom 15 N 
were ablolute ſovereigns until the reign of 1 
1370, but then the Poles inſiſted on limiting th 
gative, probably Hecauſe Lewis was King alſo 


gary, and they ſuſpected he would fargur his 


RUS 


country to their prejudice, Lewis being ſuc th 
his daughter and heireſs, Hedwigis, anno 198 his 
married Uladiſlaus V. great duke of Län 3 
dition he ſhould become a Chriſtian, and the * 1 
ſhould ſuccced both to the crown of Poland | U. pI 
duchy of Lithuania, which have been united et Aa 
tladiflaus, their fon, ſucceeded them, who we 0 the 
king of Hungary. This prince was killed in: bultus | 
with Amurath, the Purkiſh emperor, and, lex b XII 
ſuc, was ſucceeded by his brother Caſimir IV. N and! 
whom and the knights of the Teutonic order, wl Sani! 
been placed in Prutita by the pope, there were ca Tha 
wars, until it was agreed, that the knights ſhy | the y 
main poſſeſſed of Ealtern or Ducal Prullia, chef cated 
matter taking an oath of fealty to the king of! ſuge a 
In the reign of Sigiſmund II. the Ruſſians imat throne 
vonia, then poſletied by the Teutonic knight oWev: 
called in the Poles to their aſſiſtance; other pu buntry: 
called in the Swedes, and thele three powers cal ain h. 
for the dominion of Livonia many years, Ii War 
Valois, duke of Anjou, was elected king ot ds thi 
anno 1374; but his brother Charles, the Frend Hand; 
dying, he quitted Poland, and ſucceeded to the| his ne! 
of France anno 1577. Stephen Datory, pl tus v1 
Tranſylvania, was elected king ot Poland on tid & to 
cation of Henry. In his reign the ſupreme dg bis 
juitice were firit erected, before which time k 4 a 
and council were the laſt reſort in caſes ol pp A A 
oifinund III. ſon of John, king of Sweden, wal ad 
king on his renouncing Lutheranim, uy k l 
Uladiflaus, his ſon, ſucceeded him, aue Mg pr 
invading Ruſſia, took the capital city of Molcond ar 
a treaty that enſued, he obliged rhe Ruſſians (0( | Was 
5 8 d Zernigot 098 le al 
the provinces of Smolenſko an b A 
Uladiſlaus, leaving no iſſue, was ou 2 1 4 
ther John Caſſimir, anno 1645, thoug 1. le d fro 
cardinal. In this reign, the 01d Cue 3 
obliged, renounced their allegiance to a Ei 
became ſubjects to the Rulhans and ound 6 1 
Guſtavus, king of Sweden, conquers? bat 8. 


e hi J ohn (ali 
it again in ſix months; after which, Jon ng | 
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um of g0, 0 Germans to defend the 
4 | the Swedes; but the Poles, ſuſpectin 
-nder himſelf abſolute, depoſed him; 
oon le retired into France, and was made abbot 
er of St. Germain. Michael Wilnoweiſtei 
gel n 1670, the Turks conquered Podolia in 
5 but were defeated by John Sobieſki, who 
1 king on the death of Wilnoweilki. | his 
11% Ls ab ef =» 2 8 0 a * 
died alter 2 glorious reign, in the year 1690, and 
1 anatchy and confulion ſucceeded. Conſfe— 
bs were ſormed in ſupport of different candidates, 
10 moſt horrid ravages were committed on the 
. of cach party. In the mean time, Poland 
lech by the Tartars, and its crown in a manner 
io the highelt bidder. In 1693, Frederic Au- 
elcctor of Saxony, was placed on the throne, in 


Ned ; 
om again! 
tended to 7 


ale 


| 
1to the prince of Conti, who had been pro- 


bing by the French faction; but, being unableto 
rt his pretenſions againſt the armics of Auguſtus, he 
o France; but it was not till the year 1712 that 
Bus was fully confirmed on the throne, which he 
pon precarious and diſagreeable terms. lhe year 
Paccellion, the Turks, by the peace ol Carlowitz, 
d the province of Podolia to Poland. *. 
zultus was not ſo fortunate in his alliances againſt 
s XII. of Sweden. He was defeated in ſeveral 
and afterwards depoled by that monarch, who 
Staniſlaus Leſczinſki on the throne of Poland in 
That prince continued to enjoy the royal dig- 
I the year 1709, when Charles XII. being to— 
leated at the battle of Pultowa, and obliged to 
ſuge among the Turks, Auguſtus was replaced 
Inrone of Poland by Peter the Great. The Poles 
owever, fo firongly attached to the intereſt of 
juntryman Staniſlaus, that Auguſtus was obliged 
tain his authority by means of his Saxon forces. 
Var 1725, his natural ſon prince Maurice, 


110 


4 / ».29 
17 : 
7 the lamous count Saxe, was elected duke 
Fend; but Auguitus was not able to ſupport 
dis new dignity, 
a | ing i 
tus died in 1733, after doing every thing in 
er to inſure the ſucceſſion of the throne of Po- 


00 bis lon Auguſtus II. but Stanillaus being 
i dy a conſiderable party, with the primate at 


ad, Auguitus found it neceilary to ſupport his 
x56 1 with the ſword. This brought on a war, 
0 ue intereſt of Staniſlaus was lupported by the 
if ate n Poland at the head of 
„ compoled of Saxons and Rullians, 
Is Was obliged to retreat to Dantzick, from 
i alterwards, with great diſhiculty, eſcaped 
len. 3 8 Ht l 
u from his electorate b *. b ge te FP 05 
1 © by his ruſfian majeſty , he 
"Ok po. 5 eue tor hitalelt and 
3 2 9 ne ! retuling to take any 
bot Stanig fb by died at Drelden in 1703, 
3 onhlato wiki was unanimoully 

d by the name 


power whatever. 
likcwiſe, in the year 1771, wrote a letter, with her 


of Staniſlaus Auguſtus, | 


— 


He was born in 1732, and crowned king of Poland 
in 1764. While a private nobleman, he relided fume 
time in London, and is a member of the Royal 
Society. As he was peculiarhy favoured by the empreſs 
of Ruſſia and fome Proteſtant powers, the papers 
which he ſigned, at the time of his clection. were 
deemed too favourable to the Proteſtants in general, 
and the Greeks in particular. Hence the army, which 
the empreſs of Ruſſia had in Poland, gave a pretence 
for various confederacics to be formed againſt the king 
by the Roman Catholics ; and the conſpiring nobles 
at length were ſo unnatural as to throw off all allegiance 
to the ſovereign, and io put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the grand ſeignior. This mad ſtep of foie 
of the Poliſh nobles occattoned the Ottoman Porte 905 
declare war againit Rullia, and to invade Poland with 
a powerful army. Since which time, that unhappy 
country has been a ſcene of conſuſion, rapine, horror, 
oppreſſion, and bloodſhed. Hurried on either by blind 
zeal, or miſtaken bigotry, the confederates precipitated 
the ruin of their devoted country, and ſome of the 
neighbouring powers, invited by their incautious en— 
thuſiaſm, took an advantage of this abſurd civil war, 
and, under the malk of tricnd{hip, difmembered this 
once powertul kingdom. 

So tar was diflimulation uſed in the diſmemberment, 
or partitioning of Poland, as the powers concerned 
think proper to term it, that they all expreſsly deny 
having had the leaſt intention to ſeize any of the Polith 
provinces, or in anywiie to divide that country. In 
the act of renunciation tranimitted to the court of War— 
ſaw in the year 1704, and ſealed with the feal of the 
Ruſlian empire, the empreſs of Ruiſta ſays, „She did 
by no means arrogate, either to herſelf, her heirs and 
ſucceſſors, or to her empire, any right or claim to the 
diſtricts or territories which were actually in polletiion 
or ſubject to the authority of the kingdom of Poland, 
or great duchy of Lithuania; but that, on the contrary, 
her ſaid majeſty would guarantee to the ſaid kingdom 
of Poland and duchy of Lithuania all the immunities, 
lands, territories, and diſtricts, which the ſaid King- 
dom and duchy ought by right to poſſeſs, or did now 
actually poliels; and would at all times, and for cver, 
maintain them in the full and tree enjoyment thereof, 
againſt the attempts of all and every perſon or perſons 
who ſhould at any time, or on any pretext, endeavour 
to diſpoſſeſs tirem of the fame.” 

The king of Prutlia, in the ſame year, ſigned an act, 
in which he declared, „ That he had no claims, formed 
no pretenſions on Poland, or any part thereof; and 
that he rezounced all claims on that kingdom, either 
as king of Prutlia, elector of Brandenburgh, or duke of 
Pomerania.** In the ſame inſtrument, he guarantees 
the rights and territories of Poland againſt every other 
The empreſs-qucen of Hungary, 


own hand, to the king of Poland, in which ſhe gave 


him the {trongelt alf uranccs, « That her triendthip for 
him and the republic was firm and unalicrable; that 
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the motion of her troops ought not to alarm him, that 
the had never entertained a thought of ſeizing any part 
of his dominions, nor would even ſuffer any other 
ower to do it.“ Yet thefe very ſovereigns, ſo liberal 
in their proteſtations of protection, and warm in their 
profeſſions of friendſhip, are the perſons who have 
Jointly invaded the unhappy kingdom of Poland, diſ- 
treſſed its inhabitants, ſeized on its moſt valuable reve- 
nues, diſmembered its palatinates, duchies, &c. and 
partitioned out ſome of its richeſt cities and provinces 
among themſelves. Such 1s the political faith of 
princes! and hence may be aſcertained the dependence 
that is to be placed upon their moſt ſolemn promiſes. 
Since theſe illuſive declarations and fallacious pro- 
teſtations were made and given, the partitioning powers 
ublithed each a manifeſto, in which they reſpectively 
laid claim to certain of the Poliſh territories. In theſe 
pretenſions the king of Pruſſia ſhewed himſelf a deep 
politician, by contriving to lay claim to the molt va— 
ſuable ſhare, and thereby obtaining the richeſt, moſt 
populous, and moſt commercial parts. It was in the 
year 1770 that theſe falſe and pretended friends threw 


off the maſk, and began to avow their intentions. The 


Pruſſian conſul, having received his political leſſon, 
took occaſion to quarrel with the magiſtrates of Dant- 
Zick, and having been palpably the aggreſſor, was, ac- 
cording to his initructions, the firſt to complain. The 
king of Pruſſia pretended to be highly offended: but in- 
ſtcad of coming to an explanation, or hearing both par- 
tics, he determined to be at once judge, jury, and exe— 
entioner ; he, therefore, to make a deciſion, not by 
the ſword of juſtice, but by the ſword military, ſud- 
Lenly ſurpriſed the city with a lrong body of troops, 
fined the magiſtrates 109,000 ducats for what he termed 
their infolence, ſeized upon 1000 men to recruit his 
army, and, having thus exccuted his intentions firſt, he 
Þ4 gan very calmiy to argue the matter with the magiſ- 
trates afterwards; and having coolly remonſtrated with 
them on their imprudence, as he called it, told them 
to do ſo no more, and he would treely forgive them. 
Amazing condefcention, and truly characteriſtic of the 
moderation of an arbitrary prince! 

This, however, was a trifling prelude to what was 
to tollow; for in the enfuing year, 1771, the Pruſſian 
troops entered Great Poland, and carried off from that 

rovince and its neighbourhood above 12,000 families; 
and, about the latter end of the fame year, his Pruſſian 
$azicity publithed an cdict, commanding, under the 
rant ſerere penalties, that all perſons thould take in 
payment tor torage, proviſions, corn, horſes, &c. the 
money offered by his troops and commilſaries, This 
money was either ſilver bearing the impteſſion of Po— 


land, and worth only one-third of its nominal value, 


or ducats ſtruck in imitation of Dutch ducats, but above 

ſ{-verteen per cent. inferior in value to the real ducats 

of Holland. With this very. baſe money he bought up 

a ſuthetent quantity of forage and proviſions to ſtock 
| 7 ng | 

his magazines and ſapply his army for two years: and 


| 


— — 


| 


the poor inhabitants, after having b 

part from their property much b. + 
through neceſſity, compelled to comet 

from thoſe magazines, and to pa 00 chance 

ney for it; for the Pruflian commit ſubſtanz 
fuſed to receive again the ſame We vol 

paid : from this curious, though 5 ch the 
nœuvre, the king of Pruſſia cleared ur, hong 
lars. The country being thus ipod we 
proviſions, the next plan of his Prulſan m be 
clear it of its inhabitants. To increaſe the . 
his wn dominions, a Bleep 
been his aim. To this end he enadted that ere 
town, village, &c. in the places which his * 

ſeſſed, thould furniſh a certain number of * 


n thus Oblj 


| d of | 
OW its value. 
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yours woinen, and the parents were ordered of | 10 0 
2 portion, a feather bed, four pillows, à cow, tw he 5 
I rc 


and three ducats in gold. This cruel order wa 
rouſly executed. The parents were (ripped 
moſt tyrannical and oppreflive manner, tg fi 
torted portions for the children raviſhel from the 
The young women were inhumanly dragoed io 


olt hu 
Nuſſa. 
favour 
with 
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parents, their friends, and their connections; 7 

5 y . . 24 [utia 
ing bound hand and foot, like criminals, were 

* * * 10 Mi int 

off, in ſpite of the lamentations of themſelyesa = 
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tions, in carts, waggons, &. After this hon 
tion of arbitrary power, the exactions from the 
convents, cathedrals, nobles, &c. were ſo gr 


reign 
ound t 


(7 |; 

unreaſonable, that the people of fortune fled ira * 
eſtates, and retired into foreign countries, andthe 3 
abandoned their churches. Theſe exattions co 7 
with unabated rigour, from the year 1771, tol by der 
the treaty of partition was declared, and poſlelha polo 
of the provinces wreſted from Poland; when 1 
Pruſſia, and ſome diſtricts bordering upon Bt t ſhe 
burgh, were allotted to the king of Prutia; a Fe 
the ſouth-eaſtern parts of the kingdom, win! . 
ſalt-works of the crown, fell to the empreis0 . 
Hungary : and the empreſs of Rutlia took pou Nuri 
a large territory about Mohilow. | P.liar 
Every perſon of good ſenſe, moderation, 20d Jons ha 
will certainly confider the violent Giſmemberm d attac 
partition of Poland as the firſt great phi bg the 
dern political ſyſtem of Europe; and not n paſſe 
the deſtruction of a great kingdom, with theo attac. 
diſarrangement of power, dominion, and * that 
has been beheld by the other nations of Euro EClirec] 
molt aſtoniſhing indifference and unconcem, F ly con! 
ages will regard this unjuſtifable _—_ he doc 
greateſt indignation : thoſe who pole Fradle 
ror; and thoſe who acquieſced in 1 * Flich | 
The courts of London, Paris, Stockholm, $ of 
hagen, remonſttated againſt the da . 
no attempt to oppoſe them; ſo that bw” 0 
to ſubmit, and the partition Was re 155 3 
held under the bribes and threats of” ' me | 
There was a majority of {1x in the "a | 1 N 
lower houſe, the aſſembly of nunclos/ f 
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one vote in favour of the meaſure, fifty-four | caution; and but few were intruſted with the projected 
of but bree. This is a very alarming circum- | delign. 
| 47 n that a moſt important, though not On the memorable gd of May 1791, at three o'clock 
00 K* taken place in that general ſyſtem. of | in the morning, a ſelect body of patriots aſſembled in 
Fangement of power and dominion, which | the royal chamber; there, in preſence of the king. 
Wome ages an object of unremitting atten- | they ſolemnly engaged never to ſeparate till the intended 


+ moſt of the ſtates of Europe. revolution ſhould be happily accompliſhed. The gal- 
Fil leries of the hall, in which the diet was held, were 
ron nt | crowded at an early hour, as if in expettation of ſome 

important event. | 
EVOLUTION 1N POLAND, The ſeſſion was opened by the king in perſon, inſtead 


of the marſhal; and inſtead of recurring to the order 
of the day, which was a report on- the finances, his 
TRY perſon, whoſe attention has at all been di- majeſty addreſſed the aſſembly on the general ſtate of 
110 political events, muſt recollect with indigna— the nation; and oblerved, that whatever allirances- 
te infamous diſmemberment of Poland in the year foreign powers might amuſe them with, he had un . 
From that period the republic has been reduced | doubted proofs that the alarming rumours which had: 
of humiliating ſtate of ſervitude and dependence been ſpread concerning a freth diſmemberment of the 
duſfa. Notwithſtanding the advances of Pruſſia territories of the republic, reſted upon too fure a fſoun- 
avourably received by the nation during Ruſſia's dation; and that the contending powers were about to 
Lvich the Porte; yet the enlightened part of the terminate their differences at the expence of Poland. 
patriots flattered themſelves with no advantages That One way remained, and but one, to tecurc the 
Puſſa, which were not to be paid by facrificing poilethons of the republic, and to preſerve the ſtate 
| intereſts of the republic; they determined, | from run ; and that was, to give it ſuch a conſtitution 
re, to make a wifer uſe of the interval of relief | as might impart unity. to Its government, and attach 
reign oppreſſion, which they now enjoyed ; and the people to 1ts ſupport. hat, with this view, a 
pund themſelves warmly ſeconded in their views conſtitution had been prepared, principally founded on: 
preateſt part of the nation, when it appeared | the Englith and American conſtitutions, and adapted as 
he ceſſion of Thorn and Dantzick to Prutlia | much as poſſible to the circumſtances of the country: 
e immediate object of that inſatiable court. and he truſted that they would adopt this conſtitution. 
Y nation mult find its own ſupport within itſelf; A tumultuons debate enſued, alter the reading of the 
depending on a ſorcign power, it will ever | conflitution. The nuncios of Volhynia and Podolia. 
proſperity precarious, and its government con— proteſted againſt the proceeding. M. Surhorzowſky, 
dle. Poland wanted not induſtry nor valour; | who has been the author of the decree in favour of the 
tt ſhe ſtood moſt in need of was unity, a con{li- | citizens, threw himſelf at the feet of the throne, and be- 
an active and efficient government. Happily | fought his majeity, that he would not perfilt in his in- 
lie was at this time poſſoſſed of fome men of | tention to make the crown hereditary. Others referred 
K rational abilities, and apparently of the moſt | to the inſtructions of their conſtituents, and entreated 
patriotifim, The king had indeed been elected | that the further. conſideration of this buſineſs ſhould be 
Ruſlan intereſt ; but he has ſhewn that foreign | deferred to a future day; but this propoſal did not meet 
ns have not been able to eradicate ſrom lis | with the ſentiments of the majority. The king then, 
d atachment to his country. riſing from his ſeat, reſpeAfully called the bithop of 
bg the leſſion of the diet many excellent decrees | Cracovia, and took a folemn oath to maintain the con- 
N palled in favour of general liberty, and calcu- | ſtitntion : “He that loves his country,“ exclaimed his 
ap 1 citizens to the intereſts of their majeſty, «Jet him follow me to the church, and repeat 
3 i 15 18th of April 1791, in particular, | this oath at the foot of the altar.” The king was a!- 
| e freemen the rights which had been | tended to the church by all the nuncios, except between 
1 F 95 order of nobles, and which | thirty and forty. Te Deum was ſung; SING deputics 
"FR obi 5 to the inferior orders, was | preſent took the oath | on the new conſtitution was 
"wy cg fie avour of human nature, in a] announced to the people by the bring of 200 pieces of 
ae 1538 devoted to the {laviſh Cannon, It was reported that, on the preceding. day, 
a Ns 15 ee. 1 he minds of the | a foreign miniſter had diſtributed the ſum of 50,000 du- 
Which 18 red or the change, by the appre- | cats for the purpoſe of obſtructing tie revolution. [ he 
WET 15 of Pruſſia upon Thorn and attempt, however, proved abortive; the molt perfect 
the 0 1 , 3 by the Juſt alarms. Which | tranquillity prevailed; and nothing but exclamations ot 
E-- The Ea, a future diviſion of their | joy was heard throughout Wartaw, Thus without 
and pres. conſtitution, however, was bloodthed, and even without tumult, was effected a re- 
prepared with the utmoſt ſecreſy and volution honourable to thoſe who projected it, and 
. prom:{ing - 


Which took Place in 1791. 
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promiting to be eſſentially Conducive to the happineſs | 


ol the peuple. 
— - 
GENERAL OUTLINES OF THE, 
NEW POLISH CONSTITUTION. 


« BY this new con{titution, a full and free tolera- 
tion is permitted to all ſects and religions ; the peaſants, 
who were formerly in a ate of the moſt abject vailal- 
age, or rather ſlavery, are received umler the protection 
ot na ional law and government, and all contracts be— 
tween the lords and vallals are declared equally binding. 
4 he ſovereignty is declared to reſide altogether in the 
will of the people; and three diſtinct powers are eſta— 
bl:iſhed in the government the legiſlative, the execu— 
tive, and the judicial, With reſpect to the firit of 
theſe powers, the dict or legiſlature is to be clected 
cvery two years from the order of novices, and 1s 
divided into two houſes, namely, the houſe of nuncios 
and the ſenate; the former, however, poileſſes the pre- 
eminence, and cvery law which palles in it is imme— 
diately to be ſent to the ſenate, where, it it is accepted, it 
becomes a law in full force: it ſuperſeded, it mult be 
reſumed at the next diet; and if a ſecond time it paſles 
the houle of nuacios, the ſenate mult {ubmit toit. 

« With reſpect to individuals the crown of Poland 
is hercditary, and elective as to families; and the houſe 
of Saxony is the family now (1791) choſen for the va- 
cancy. To the king and his council is intruſted the 
execuiion of Jaws. The king's perſon is inviolable. 
He may pardon all criminals but itate priſoners : he 
commands the forces, appoints commanders, patentecs, 
officers, biſhops, lenators, miniſters. But no miniſter 
or ſenator can fit in the houſe of nuncios. 

« "The judiciary power is thus divided: firlt, primary 
courts in cach diltrict or palatinate; ſecond, courts of 
appeal in each of the three provinces. There are ſome 
ther local inferior courts, and a comitial tribunal for 
the trial of crimes againſt the ſtate. 

„Citizens in general are impowered to purchaſe 
landed citates; and, whoever purchaſcs a village or 
townſhip, paying 200 florins land tax, is ennobled. 
Thirty citizens are allo ennobled at every dict. The 
army, the law, and the church, are ail thrown open to 
the citizens. Perfect and entire liberty is proclaimed to 
al new ſettlers, whether foreigners, or cmigrants re— 
turned from foreign parts.” 

Ihe oppolition which at acit was made to the conſti— 
tution, chiefly on account oi the hereditary fuccellion, 
oon began to ſubſide. Count Braniki, grand-general 
at the kingdom, who at firſt had declared againſt the 
conſtitution, acceded to it, and ſigned it at the diet on 
tae th; and the celebrated friend of liberty, Malack- 
Oly, great chancellor of the crown, who on that 
event had reſigned the ſeals, re-accepted them at the 
requilition of the diet, and accepted the office of mi- 
niſter of juſtice, and tor the interior department. On 
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the 17th M. Goltz, chargé de 


N 5 $ affaires f. 
Berlin, announced his Pruffia pom the 


n majeſty's .. 
the new arrangement, though 5 ).S proba 


ſun to ſuſpect that this profeſſion ale been ſy "al 
with much fincerity.; which can only * xY fy 
the future conduct of that Prince, e 
_ 

The ready concurrence of the king of pq po 
meaſure adapted to promote the welfare of by f t 
and the animated ſupport which he gave t p. cl 
conttitution, evinced the goodneſs of his * nat 
liberality ef his principles. But here our comm. 1o1s 
muſe end: we cannot give to his Poliſh mai ot b 
praiſe of political ſagacity, of foreſight, of 2 „ 
or even of courage. Lulld into a fatal ſ*cmin 4 
inndious proſeſſions of a court, noted for itz nerf | au 
well as for its verſatile and ſelfiſh politics; q of th 
which appeared to promote the revolution, w ed 
meditated ſecretly the diſmemberment of Pula led fe 
unfortunate monarch appears to have neolead conſe 
means of defence ; nor was even the Heft on 

undecided conduct of Saxony ſufficient to ey ce. 
vigilance. No alliances were formed, no prepa e inte 
made for ſupporting with vigor the infant coull were 
In the vredicament in which Poland thenf the n: 
Pruſſia was averſe to forming a permanent and by the 
alliance, or if the faith of Pruflia could not ed out 
pended upon; it Great-Britain had been found i 1792, 
ticable, and determined to ſacrifice her real intere ud Fra 
thoſe of Europe to the ambition of Pruſſia, it 0 fulff 
the part of Poland to look forward to other conng „ a0 
to cultivate, if poſſible, the friendſhip of Fra nurn 
Denmark, and of Sweden. Such a com a fo 
founded upon the moderate principle of mutuald An 
would have ſucceſsfully reſiſted the molt determil o the! 
tacks of imperial plunderers. I May 
Something of this kind ought to hare N and 
tempted; but the Poliſh miniſtry permitted itil of the 
amuſed by fruitleſs negotiations at the court dl form 
den, by the vague proſeflions of Pruſſia; no tion 0 
even rouſed to action by the cool reception i imm 
ambaſſader experienced ſrom the haughty d. bw far | 
Vienna. 4 dence 
This neglect, great as it was, Was even 7 t two 
the indiffcrence of the king as to the means d! hether 
defence. While the diſcontented nobles, vg e repu 
perſonal reſentment, or diſappointed _ lis ref 
telted the molt earneſt hoſtility to the br and 1] 
while theſe were openly receive all 91 heir g 
Peterſburg, neither the ſtanding force 10 to him 
properly organized, nor the militia 1 hk 
a magazine was erected, nor an intren 7 Pice tc 
3 emy. 4 I. 
up to oppoſe the entrance of the en Joe * 
dead calm, and the Ruſſians me" 1 4 
ticrs before the dict had recovered 15 5 
the firtt hoſtile declaration of the engt 5 0 
5 : 2, the diet f nec 
On the 21ſt of April 1792 © the un 
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intentio 


the hadoW of pretence, this avowed enemy of 
[ 


Me of. Mankind had determined to invade the 
” the republic with an army of 60,000 men. 
a banditti, commanded by generals Sol- 
and Koſakowſki, was afterwards to 
"red by a corps of 20,000, and by the troops 
Ying in Moldavia, amounting to 70,000. The 
donever, profeſſed that he was not diſcouraged, 
Kclared his readineſs to put himſelf at the head 
nion! troops, and to terminate his exiſtence in 
uus conteſt for the liberties of his country. Then, 
u before, the diet decreed the organization of 
V and its augmentation to 100,000. The king 
be council of inſpection were inveited with un- 
| authority in every thing that regarded the de- 
of the kingdom. Magazines were ordered to be 
fed, when it was too late, and quarters to be 
led for the army. 
conſequence of theſe preparations, the diet and 
Won roſe, as one man, to maintain their inde- 
ce. All private animoſities were obliterated, all 
g intereſts were ſacrificed; the greateſt encourage- 
were held Forth to volunteers to enroll themſelves 
the national ſtandard, and 1t was unanimoully de- 
by the diet, that all private loſſes ſhould be com- 
ed out of the public treaſury. 
1792, Ruſſia, ſeeing war declared between Aul- 
France, and finding herſelf likely to be called 
d fulfil her engagements with the former of thoſe 
„ avowed her intentions, in the month of May, 
nurn the preſent conſtitution of Poland, and 
a form of government which might beſt ſuit 
An official declaration was accordingly deli- 
o the Poliſh government on this ſubjeR, dated the 
May, and filling twelve pages, in the Poliſh, 
and Ruſlian languages: it announces the en- 
of the Ruſſian troops on the territory of Poland, 
formation of a new contederacy. When the 
Mon of the court of Ruſſia was read at the diet, 
immediately roſe, and explained to the mem- 
I far he thought the republic menaced, and its 
ldence wounded; and declared he thought there 
wo ways left for the republic to chooſe out of, 
iether they ſhould go to war, or endeavour to 
458 at peace by means of negotiation If 
s relolyed upon, the kings of Hungary and 
nn aber of Saxony, thould be requeſted 
4 n His majeſty, ſaid, that with 
hp 5 6 : ould always be found, where- 
= 5 r vy council or perſonally, to render 
HOU Sp? þ without any regard to his 
heir Bea. _ what hurt him moſt was, 
s by b. al Htuation they were indebted to 
birth, who miſrepreſented every thing to 
els of Ruſſia and * 8 
eee nd concluded by recommend- 
Y arrangements to be immediately 
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. Michelſon, 


f of Ruſſia. He joformed them, that | 
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With reſpect to the declaration itſelf, it was in 
general conſidered as a tiſſue of falſehood and hypocriſy. 
It aſſerted, that this wanton invalion, which was evi- 
dently againſt the ſenſe of almoſt every individual 
Polander, was meant entirely for the good of the 
republic. It cenſurcd the precipitancy with which 
the new conſtitution was adopted, and aſcribed the ready 
conſent of the diet to the influence of the Wartaw 
mob. It repreſented the conſtitution as a violation of 
the principles on which the Poliſh republic was founde:l 
—complained of the licentiouſneſs with which the fa- 
cred name of the empreſs was treated, in ſome ſpeeches 
of the members; aud concluded, by proteſting, that 
on theſe accoums and in behalf of the emigrant Poles, 
her imperial majeſty had ordered her troops to enter the 
territories of the republic. 

This declaration was no ſooner delivered to the diet, 
than the Ruſſian troops, accompanied by counts Po- 
tocki, Rzewulki, Branicki, and a few Poliſh apoſtates, 
appeared upon the frontiers, and entered the territories 
of the republic, in ſeveral columns, beſore the cloſe of 
the month, The ſpirit manifefted by the nobility was 
truly honourable. Some of them delivered in their 
plate to the mint. Prince Radzivil engaged voluntarily 
to furniſh 10,0c0 ſtand of arms, and another a train of 
artillery. ' he comage of the new and haſtily embo- 
died ſoldiers, correſponded with the patriotiſm of their 
nobles. Prince Poniatou ſki, nephew to the king, was 
appointed commander in chief, and though his force 
was greatly inferior to the -nemy, it muſt be confeſſed 
that he made a noble ſtand. On the 24th of May, the 
enemy's collacks were repulſed, and purſusd by the pa- 
troles of the republic to the very entrenchments. On 
the 26th, about one o'clock, the piquets of the repub. 
lic diſcovered a large body of Don Coſſacks approach- 
ing the outpoſts; and a ſquadron of cavalry, com- 
manded by lieutenant Rwafſniewſki, ſupported by licu- 
tenant Golejowſki, with two ſquadrons more, in all 
about goo, marched out to meet them. They at- 
tacked the Coſſacks with ſuccefs, but purfued then 
with more valour than prudence, to the fide of a wood, 
where they found themſelves drawn into an ambuſcade, 
and ſurrounded by 2000 horſe, two battalions of chaſ- 
ſeurs, and ſix pieces of cannon, The intrepid Poles 
bravely fought their way through the Ruſſian line, and 
killed upwards of 200 of the enemy. The Poles, in 
this engagement, loſt 100 men, and two oſficers; one 
of whom, lieutenant Kwaſniewſki, was wounded, and 
made priſoner. The remainder of the detachment * 
reached their quarters in ſafety. 

The hiſtory of man can ſcarcely furniſh an inſtance 


of perfidy, meanneſs, and duplicity, equal to tuat 


which was maniſeſted by Pruſſia on this occaſion. By 
the treaty of defenſive alliance, folemnly contrafled be- 
tween the republic of Poland and the king of Pruſtia, 
and ratified on the 23d of April 1790, it is expreſs] 
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ſtipulated, « That the contracting parties ſhall do all 
in their power to guarantee and prelerve to each other 
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reciprocally the whole of the territories which they re- 
ſpectively poſſeſs. That, in cafe of menace or invaſion 
from any foreign power, they ſhall aſſiſt each other with 
their whole force, if neceſſary:“ and by the 6th ar- 
ticle, it is further ſtipulated, “ that if any foreign 
power whatever ſhall preſume to interfere in the inter- 
nal affairs of Poland, his Pruſſian majeſty ſhall conſider 
this as a caſe falling within the meaning of the alliance, 
and ſhall aſſiſt the republic according to the tenor of the 
4th article,” that is, with his whole force. Poſterity 
will ſcarcely believe, or will believe with indigna- 
tion after this, that on application to the court of 
Berlin, for the ſuccours thus ſolemnly contracted 
tor, the only anſwer they received, was —“ That 
the treaty was dated previous to the new conſtitution, 
and that conſtitution eſtabliſhing a new order of things, 
his Pruſſian majeſty held himſelf abſolved from his en- 
gagements. Of ſuch value are treaties in the eyes of 
deſpotic princes! But what enhances the treachery, 1s 
this, that it is confidently aſſerted, that moſt of the ob- 
noxious acts, of which the empreſs complains in her 
declaration againſt the Poles, were done by the influence 
and advice of Pruſſia; that the king of Pruſſia, when 
the conſtitution was propoſed, never gave the ſmalleſt 
intimation that * the new order of things“ would diſ- 
ſolve the alliance; and that ſo far from this being 
the cafe, our readers will find, that “on the 17th of 
May 1791, M. Goltz, charge des affaires from the 
court of Berlin, formally announced his Pruſſian ma— 
jelty's approbation of the new arrangement.” 

The great ſcene of action, in the beginning of the 
war, was the duchy of Lithuania; but the Ruthans had 
made little progreſs before the middle of the month of 
June. On the 10th of that month, general Judycki, 
who commanded a detachment of the . Poliſh troops, 
between Mire and Swierzna, was attacked by the Ruſ- 
ſians; but, after a combat of ſome hours, he obliged 
them to retire with the loſs of zoo men dead on the 
field; the general was deſirous of profiting by this 
advantage, by purſuing the enemy, but was prevented 
by a moſt violent fall of rain. On the ſucceeding day, 
the Ruſſians rallied again to the attack; and it then too 
fatally appeared, that the Poles were too young and un- 
diſciplined to contend with an inferior force againſt 
experienced troops and able generals. By a maſterly 
mancuvre, the Rullians contrived to ſurround their 
antagoniſts, at a moment when the Poliſh general ſup— 
doſed that he had obliged the enemy to retreat; and 
though the field was comeſted with the utmoſt valour 
by the troops of the republic, they were at length com- 
p<lied to give way, and to retire towards Niel wiclz, 

Another engagement took place on the 14th near 
Lubar, on the banks of the river Sluez, between a de- 
tachment of the Ruſtian grand army, and a party of the 
Polith cavalry, diſpatched by prince Joſeph Poniatow- 
ki, to intercept the enemy. Lhe patriotic bravery of 
the Poles was victorious in this conteit ; but upon re- 
connoitring the force of the enemy, the prince found 
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nated. 


CRApny, 


himſelf incapable of making a ſucceſeful * 
ſuch ſuperior numbers. He tberefor; ang 
ſtrike the camp at Lubar, and — 0 
| 7 td 
tate retreat. During their march, the Polit 
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haraſſed by a body of 4000 Ruſſians, 11 [ Wa 
Boruſkowee, the wooden bridge unfy A 4 
way, under the weight of the cavalry. Tl ol 
in the mean time, brought their nile hs he ſu 
the rear of the fugitives, who lot ity „ pree 
The Poliſh army next directed its courſe wi . 
lime, where meeting, on the 17th, with a x 7 
ment from Zaſlow, it halted to give battle to l 
my. The Rutllians were upwards of 17 2 A 
with twenty-four pieces of cannon, and the * . 
the republic much inferior. After a furioug 1 
from ſeven in the morning till fire in the al drt i 
the Ruſſians were at length obliged to retreat. a bea 
the field of battle in poſſeſſion of the patrion lle 
Ruſſians were computed to have loſt 4000 med of t] 
engagement, and the Poles about 1100 tre 
The Poles, notwithſtanding theſe exertion T3 
obliged gradually to retire before their nume; me 
diſciplined enemies. Nieſwez, Wilna, Mi b; 2 
ſeveral other places of leſs conſequence, fell Af 
hands one after another. On a truce beine fe pu 
— 0 81 

to the Ruſſian general Kochowſki, the propyl e four 
haughtily rejected; while the deſertion of ug now. 
dier Rudnicki, and ſome others, who preſerre fey | 
nour to perſonal danger, proclaimed a totterin bmifl 
The progreſs of the armies of Catharine was ſhone! 
with devaltation and cruelty, while, ſuch was belt an 
ſion of the people both to the cauſe and the m hal « 
conducting it, that, as they approached, tix | of L 
all around became a wilderneſs, and {carcely of th 
being was to be ſeen. ared ( 
A ſeries of little defeats happening in f as not 
time, to which the inexperience of the com nleder, 
and the intemperate valour of ne raiſed troop law, 0 
to have greatly contributed, ferved at once N Marſha 
and to diſpirit theſe defenders of their count. | the « 
Poniatowſki continued to retreat, and on tle Dnly.tc 
July, his rear being attacked by a very up ry ur 
it ſuffered a conſiderable loſs, though the killa By fo 
| rage of general Koſciuiko enabled dim ie ft 71 t 
reſpectable dæſence. On the 18th, 3 Wi 3 
ment took place between the two in uS 
tian line extended oppolitg Duoienta, ; "uo 
Bug, as far as Opalin. The principa c ViVed, 
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ing of 14, oco men, Was C 
vition of general Koſciuſko, wh | 
men only. After a moſt vigorous Fw 
the Ruſſians loſt upwards of 4009 mee 
of the republic only ſome hundreds, e 
pelled to give way beiore tha opens 050 
enemy, and to retire further 82 40 . 
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dy his mental imbecillity, and whoſe 
f 2 probably, rendered him unequal to 
8 and dangers which muſt attend a pro- 
Jun, inflead ol putting himſelf, according to 
1090 at the head of his army, determined, 


ae at diſcretion. On the 23d of 
K ſummoned a council of all the deputics at 
Pen in Warſaw. He laid before them the 


Batches from the empreſs, Which inſiſted upon 
1 unreſerved ſubmiſhon. He pointed out the 
fa diſmemberment of the repuvlic, ſhould 
Jay to throw themſelves upon the clemency of 
Leſs, and to entreat her protection. He men- 
ke fatal union of Aultria and Pruſſia with Rul- 
d the diſgraceful ſupineneſs manifeſted by cvery 
purt in Europe. he combination formed by 
4 heads againſt the rights and liberties of men, 
lttle ſpirit which was manifeſted for the main- 
ok thoſe ſacred rights. . | 
intrepid and patriotic Malachowſki, the princes 
> Radzivil, and Soltan, were the four citizens 
themently proteſted againſt theſe daitardly pro- 
b; and the following evening a company of 
hen, from the different provinces, aſſembled for 
fe purpoſe. The aſſembly waited immediately 
e four diſtinguiſhed patriots, and returned them 
nowledgments for the ſpirit and firmneſs with 
hey had reſiſted the uſurpations of deſpotiſm. 
miſſion of the King to the deſigns of Ruſſia 
ſooner made known, than Poland was bereft of 
belt and moſt reſpectable citizens. Malachowſki, 
bal of the diet, and prince Sapicha, grand 
| of Lithuania, entered. ſtrong proteſts on the 
þ of the diet againſt theſe hoſtile proceedings, 
ared ſolemnly that the diet legally allembled in 
as not diſſol ved. 
Pederation was formed on the 2d- of Auguſt, 
paw, of which the grand apoſtate, Potocki, was 
marlhal, The acts of this confederation were 
J the deſpotic dictates of Ruſſia, and were cal- 
only to reſtore the ancient abuſes, and to place 
ry under the aggravated oppreſſion of a foreign 
5 ſome ſucceeding tranſactions, it has ap- 
4 the unhappy country of Poland is to be 
into 2 province of Ruilia. 
ES of Poland, deeply affected in being diſ- 
yp carrying his beneficent views into Cxecu- 
. laid, to retire from the ſupreme 
A In; and even from the capital, 
" : - can Experience nothing but mor- 
- had determined, while a remnant of 


remaine * 5 0 
. "os to oppoſe with vigour the Rullian 
0 ane became ſo deſperate, and his 
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would have prolonged the war another campaign. Thus 
deſerted by his allies, diſappointed in his hopes, and 
with an army reduced to 40,000 men, without maga- 
Zines, and deſtitute of the means of continuing the 
war, an extraordinary council was convened. At this 
the prince primate atlitted, and the council agreed, 
that as reſiſtance was in vain, and as it would only 
augment the dithculties of the country, it was prudent: 
to liſten to the propoſitions of the empreſs, and that 
the King ſhould accede to the counter-foederation of. 
Targowitz. 

One of the ſtipulations made by the empreſs is, that” 
Conſtantine Paulowitz, ſecond ſon to the grand duke 
of Ruſlia, ſhall ſucceed the preſent king of Foland. 

Prince Conſtantine Paulowitz, was born on the 8th 
ot May 1779 : and his appointment will, no doubt, at 
any rate prevent the dread. of a partition. The em- 
preſs, after ſettling this affair, it is not impoſſible, may 
think of extending her territories more ſouthward ; and 
even her good friends and allies, Auſtria and Pruſlia, 
by their wavering actions, may one day be engaged in 
a war of her kindling. 

The ſupineneſs of the king of Pruſſia, and his fla- 
grant violation of his engagements, will not, how- 
ever, in all probability, pals without a reward. Thorn 
and Dantzick, the poſſeiſion of which he has long 
had in view, with fom- additional territory, will at 
leaſt fall to his thare in the partition. Auſtria too will 
ſcarcely be ſatished without a part; but to record the 
ſucceſsful robberies of the imperial allies, will be the 
unpleaſant duty of ſome future hiltorian. 

We cannot help remarking here, that at the very 
moment when Poland was furrendering its liberties to 
its deſpotic invaders, the generous ſympathy of Great- 
Britain was evinced by a liberal ſubſeription, ſupported 
by all the moſt reſp-Rabic characters in the nation, 
of every party and of every ſect, for the purpoſe of 
a[liting the king and the republic to maintain their in- 
dependence: and though the benevolent deſign was 
iruſtrated, the fact remains on record as a noble teſti- 
mony of the ſpirit of Britons in the cauſe of freedom, . 
of the indignation which fills every Britiſh heart at the 
commiſſion of injuſtice, and of the liberality with 
which they are diſpoſed to aiſilt thoſe who ſuffer from 
the oppreſſion of tyrants.— Thus, in one inſtance, the 
concert ef princes, as it is called, has proved fatally vic- 
tortous over the cauſe of man. hus the growing hap- 
pineſs of a reſpectable nation has been ſacrificed to 
the perional ambition of three defpotic ſovereigns. 
Thus the citizens of a free republic are by one. blow 
reduced to be the abjcEt ſlaves of tyrants. Thus the 
balance of Europe, fo much the theme of politicians, . 
and perhaps {9 neceſſary to the permanent welfare of 
Europe, has been ſactificed to private and tg ſeltiſh 


views, while thoſe nations who have on former ce 


caſions devoted miilions of lives, and expended count- 
leſs ſums in maintaining it, view with frigid tran- 
quillity che fatal jncreale of deſpotic authority. 
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Be the real object of this combination what it may, 
it is ſuch as no ſound politician can obſerve with in- 
difference. The precedent is fatal, the proceedings 
are ominous. If the object is ultimately the grati- 


fication of perſonal ambition in the parties concerned; 


if they have really, as ſome are diſpoſed to believe, 
formed a ſeeret agreement to divide among themſelves, 
as ſuits their intereſt or their inclination, or as op- 
portunity permits, the territory of Europe; if, as in 
the caſe of Poland, they may without a thadow of pre- 
tence, Without a cauſe of complaint, without any legal 
claim or intereſt, invade and ſubjugate a country, merely 
becauſe it is too weak to oppoſe them: then the 
citizens of free ſtates have indeed cauſe to tremble : 
then the opulent part of every community have cauſe 
to fear for their poſſeſſions, ſince a reſpect for property 
never has been the creed of conquering deſpots : then 
the enlightened part of mankind may weep over the 
fate of their fellow-creatures ; and every individual 
who would not with to change the government under 
which he lives for the molt tyrannical and oppreſlive, 
may have cauſe to imprecate the interpoſition of Provi— 
dence, to put a ſtop to a ſyſtem which threatens the 
ſubverſion of all that is dear or valuable of temporal 
enjoyments. 

The titles of the king are, king of Poland, great 
duke of Lithuania, duke of Rutlia, Pruſſia, Maſovia, 
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CHAP. XxIV. 
S W IT T E111 
AND THE CoUNnTarrts or Th; Alu 


THE SwWITZ ERS. 


Situation, Exterit, Boundaries, T owns, 
ATountains, Inhabitanis, Religion, 


ment, Hiſtory, c. 


Climate, p 
Curirſtties, q 


HIS country is ſituated between the 6h 
deg. eaſt long. and between the 45th and 
north lat. being about 260 miles in length, 2 
breadth. It is bounded, on the welt, by Fran 
the ſouth, by Italy ; on the eaſt, by the lake of 
(tance, Tirol, and Trent; and, on the north, hy 
and Suabia, in Germany. The whole is divide 
thirteen cantons; viz. Zurich, Berne, Luce 
Schweitz, Underwalden, Zug, Glaris, Baſil 
Soleure, Schatthauſen, Appenzel. 
The following TABLE will give the dimenſy 
principal towns of each canton in Switzerlagy 


tzer| 
win 
n the 
ully e 
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Ce Ve 


5 — " ſide 
COUNTRIES NAMES. | Length. | Breadth Sq. Miles. Cnigr Tows, $ of 
| : ul r0| 
ales F | 111 87 2,346 Berne, E. long. 7—20, N. lat 3 
8 „ 28 Zurich. nk 
Calriniſts . . . J Schafhauſen. -.-. + T 175 Schaff hauſen. * 
. i 21 18 240 Baſil, 47-40. N. lat. 7-40. L. 5 a 
5 33 35 460 Lucerne. | * 
Underwalden ..... 23 16 270 Stantz. 1. 1 
A 48 21 J 612 Albort. chin 
Papiſts .. 4 Suiſſee > 27 13 250 Suiſſe. 0 
| 188 . 370 Fribourg. lion 
ä 18 10 112 Zug. men 
J AIRLINE 31 24 2:3 | Soleure, or Soloturn. . 
Calviniſts and Appenzell. 23 F Appenzel. "al 
BR SP - | A Ou 24 18 257 Glaris. Wed | 
FBSdEN . - coo---- Balden. of La 
| 7 5 - CR 26 12 216 Bremgarten, z Ly 
i ellingen Mellingen. Walde 
89 Rheinthall, „ 20 5 40 Rheinſick. _, 0 paſl 
5 n 1 119 Frowanfield. valley 
its 1 Lugano. a thi 
TT.. Locarno. aſage 
A 4255 30 850 Mendris. Whic 
(Maggia 23225252 Maggia. 4 rocl 
_ a * — le vi. 
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the Dimenſions 
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and principal Towns of each Canton belonging to the Aries of 
the SWITZERS. 


inis and ) Bormio and . N 
Papitts. - - - | Yaltcline. - « - « - - v 7 19 
( Tocklenbur g 27 


Neufchate l 32 20 
Val als. 80 30 
its. + + + FT 13 16 
V 20 10 


alyiniſts . . CHESS un veces 13 12 


Names OF CouNTRIEs. Length. | Breadth, Sg. Miles. CRHIEF Towns. 
3 a „„ 400 62 2,270 Coire, 
qvinilts ee ects 42 34 472 Chiavanna. 


360 Sondrio. 
168 Liechtenſteg. 


160 Geneva. 
320 Neufchatel. 
1,287 Sion. 
270 Delſperg. 
144 St. Gall. 
— To theſe, Mulhauſen in Alſace is 


* 
— — 


Total EGO GO OO ST EDO HOES Ss 51451 


alſo united. 


tzerland enjoys in general a healthy climate. The 
winter, 1s exceedingly cold, both in the vallies 
the mountains; but during the ſummer it is de- 
ly cool in the latter, though ſultry hot in the 
„ The inequality of the ſoil renders the ſame 
te very unequal in its ſeaſons : ſometimes the 
hide of a mountain will” be clothed in all the 
ef winter, while the oppoſite is decked in the 
ul robes of ſummer: on one {ide of the moun- 
the inhabitants are often reaping, while they are 
on another, The vallies are, however, warm, 
J and well-cultivated, and the ſummer months 
(Charming country are extremely delightful. The 
b generally excellent. 
principal rivers are the Rhine, the Aar, the 
We Inn, the Rhone, the Teſin, the Oglio, and 
chinen, 
ey curious phznomenon preſents itſelf to our 
on with reſpect to the dangerous bridge over 
mentioned river Lutſchinen, in the bailliage of 
cken, and canton of Berne, in Switzerland. This 
$ lormed by the junction of two ſtreams : the 
e Lutſchinen, flowing through the 
1 0 the other called the 
. H wich comes from the valley of 
© Having left the fertile plains of Giſ— 


a, 


pled the village of Wilderſwyl, the breadth. 


Vai! 5 Lad pot * 
A leſſens, and continues to grow fo nar- 
Ute ſtream of the Lutſchinen can hardly 


Patiage, 
Why! 0 
ch rulhes Impetuoully through the great 


vl roc "Th 0-6 
1 3 obltruct its courſe, and, with in- 
i g . n . 
ll WS! lorces from their beds the moſt 
Wicrdrunnen | he road to T'wey-Lutſchinen 
I . f 3 : | 
is over this river, by a kind of 


In the rainy ſeaſon, the river forms a 


8 


bridge, which, to a ſtranger to the country, exhibits a 
very terrific appearance. Suſpended over a roaring 
torrent, and fixed againſt the ſides of rocks that are 
almoſt in a leaning poſition, it exhibits the idea of a 
double danger. A huge vertical ſtone, raiſed in the 
middle of the river, ſupports ſome thick planks, ſo 
badly joined as to be neither ſteady nor ſolid ; and theſe 
form a wretched inſecure bridge, over which the country 
people daily paſs, with a firm ſtep and undaunted eye; 
a paſſage, which the traveller, unaccuſtomed to ſuch 
ſtrange communications, would tremble to attempt. 
From this place the river flows till it falls into the lake 
of Brientz. 

The chief lakes are thoſe of Geneva, Conſtance, 
Neufchatel, Biel, Brin, Thun, Zurich, Lucerne, and 
Brientz. 

In the mountains are mines of iron, marble of va- 
rious colours, cryſtal, ſpar, common gypſum, flate, 
ſand-ſtones, chalk, mundic, terra figillata, ſulphur, 
ſalt-petre, rock-ſalt, and pit-coal. fa 

The cattle and ſheep in Switzerland are very nu- 
merous ; and they have an exceeding good breed of 
horſes. On the mountains are white and yellow 
foxes ; hares, which turn white in winter; marmou- 
ſets, and the Alpine mice, which are in reality a 
ſpecies of badger. Here are alſo the bouquetin and 
the chamois, whoſe activity in ſcouring along the ſteep 
and craggy rocks, and in leaping over the precipices, 


is hardly conceivable. The blood of both theſe anj- © 


mals is of fo hot a nature, that the inhabitants of ſome 
of theſe mountains, who are much ſubject to pleu— 
riſies, take a few drops of it, mixed with water, as a 
remedy for that diforder: the fleſh of the chamois is 
elteemed very delicious. Tame and wild fowl ar: 
very plentiful here; among the latter is a very large 
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kind of eagle; and the rivers and lakes are ſtored with 
fiſh. The mountains produce good timber and paſ- 
ture; and in the vallies there are vaſt quantities of 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, ſpelt, flax, and hemp; alſo 
apples, pears, nuts, cherries, plums, and cheſnuts ; 
the parts towards Italy abound in peaches, almonds, 
figs, citrons, pomegranates, and grapes; in other 
parts, ſaffron is cultivated with good ſucceſs. In a 
word, Switzerland produces ſuſſicient for the ſub- 
fiſtence of its inhabitants; and in order to provide 


_ againſt the ſcarcity which would be felt, if, from the 


* 


ſudden rains and tempeſts, to which the country is ſub- 
Ject, or any other cauſe, the crops ſlionld tail, public 
granaries, well ſupplied with corn, are cſtabliſhed in 
various places. 

The mountains in Switzerland are many and ſtu— 
pendogs: they not only divide almoſt every canton 
from each other, but the whole country is ſeparated 
from Italy by a long chain of them, called the Alps, 
which muſt be crofſed in order to paſs from one 
Place to the other; and accordingly there are four 
beaten roads over them, which in many parts will 
allow of no other method of travelling than on horſes, 
aſſes, or mules. The feet of the mountains, and ſome- 
times allo the very ſummits, are covered with vine- 
yards, corn- fields, meadows, and paſture-grounds. In 
winter, prodigious maſſes of ice and ſnow fall from 
theſe mountains, which is generally attended with 
conſiderable damage to the inhabitants. 

There are ſeveral mineral waters and baths in this 
country ; but the moſt excellent baths are thoſe at Ba- 
den, which, Tacitus obſerves, were known even in 
the time of our Saviour: they are uſed for drinking 
as well as bathing, and are recommended for the cure 
of ſeveral diſorders: the town of Baden owes its riches 
and grandeur to this bath, which is much reſorted to 
by the gentry, from all parts of Switzerland. 

At the diſtance of two leagues north from the town 
of Le Valais are the celebrated baths of Leuk, ſituated 
at the foot of Mount Gemmi, in a narrow profound 
vale, cloſed in on all ſides by high mountains, leavin 
only a ſmall entrance through a wood to the ſouth. In 
the vale are kve ſprings of warm mineral water, which 
are conveyed to divers baths in convenient houſes for 
the uſe of the ſick. 


Theſe baths are greatly frequented in ſummer: the 


water is clear, and without any colour; yet ſome of the 
ſprings are ſo hot, that they will boil an egg, or ſcald 
the feathers from a fowl. From the pretty village con- 
taining theſe baths, there is a way to paſs to the canton 
of Berne, by aſcending mount Gemmi ; but it is un- 
commonly ſtecp, and the declivity remarkably rugged : 
in ſhort, if it had not bcen for facilitating the acceſs to 
the baths for the inhabitants of Berne, no mortal could 
have thought of making this mount pallable. The 
deep ſighs that are occaſioned by the fatigue of aſcend- 
ing it, has given its name to this rocky mountain, Lit- 
tle ſerpentine narrow reads, cut into the rock, in ſome 
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places defended by walls, in others by þ 8 
8 to keep paſſengers from ! _ | 
der travelling this way very dangerous ing oy 
cable for thoſe who are ſubje& tg 100 q 
ing at the noſe; who, upon fainting pr. or 
to fall down a ſteep craggy road at the My b 
engineer meaſured the aſcent of this a. Il of 1 
it to be one million and ten feet. way 

The thirteen cantons of Sw 
the belt computation, are ſuppoſed to cows 
two millions of inhabitants. The 2 
tall, robuſt, well made, with bad com me, ; 
chictly to their laborious way of iſe. whe 
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Gor lit 
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reme 
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itzerland, accord 


them to tempeſtuous and ſtormy weather T lic cec 
men are uſually handſonie, well-ſhaped ſenſi peo 
modeſt, yet frapk and eaſy in their converſa nv 
behaviour. They are a brave, honeſt, hafte pay be 


the 


. ! * 
trious, hardy people; very friendly and humane reſſio 
' U 


ways ſtedfatt to their engagements. The ge 


much improved of late years, both in their 0 
tion and behaviour; but they are generally þ im ar 
and value themſelves very highly on their prix + 
citizens, or tharers in the government, and di * 
profeſſion of trade and manufactures, for it igy | T 
ficult for a man to render himfeif of any conk . 
among them, either as an adept in his profeſſy * 
poſſeſſing a ſuperior genius. The merchant 2 
great privileges, and many of them are very fi * ; 
peaſants, equally inured to arms and agricult . 
brave and laborious, making at once excellent i 
and huſbandmen. The ſtate of matrimony is] Ni 
the higheſt eſteem among the Switzers, and ent 
vileges belong to ſuch as enter into it. The! 1 lany 
are generally very fruitful, and their country bg 05 
narrow, parents are obliged to ſend their ſons l tranſ 
ſupport in foreign climates, and as they areul une 
martial ſpirit, and accuſtomed to arms from thel wm 
they molt commonly enter into foreign lend Boe 4+ 
of the Popiſh cantons into the French and pal re 
thoſe of the Proteſtant into the pay of the ned 
ncral, and of the Proteſtant princes in Germat e ber 
are ſo tenacious of their rights and privileges b af 
diſcourage foreigners from ſettling among then lire 0 
is a great detriment to the arts and nal br that 
Sumptuary laws are in force in ſome py f Mefi 
ſuperb clothes, and ornaments of lace, 7 Ith a 
jewels, are prohibited both ſexes; but, e p have: 
they . have made ſome alterations 1 wy Neular 
plicity of their dreis, in which they J ily un 
more to the French taſte : moſt of the men nded | 
own hair, and  whilkers. Their dean ed wi 
warlike and active kind, of which hunt p being 
that they moſt delight in. As to pa oh ny 
even balls, except at weddings, the mas i: . Pat 
of the cantons have thought proper od Pact, 
on them, as tending towards an itte 0 1 le 
vagance and luxury into the count) an 3 
The Switzers are in general à very ec 
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_— | far more intelligent 
e are far 

* en in moſt other countries; a 
lien is very prevalent among thoſe who are 
FP .umſtances, and even 8 A7 many of the 
oy and a genuine and unartful good-breeding 
250 conſpicuous in the Swiſs gentry. On the 
, "ce into this country, A traveller cannot but 
Fu air of content and ſatisfaction which ap- 
u the countenances of the inhabitants: a gene- 
city of manners, an open and unaffected frank- 
ned with an invincible ſpirit of freedom, are 
diſtinguiſhed characteriſtics. With reſpect to 
ke economy, the cleanlineſs of the houſes and 
people is peculiarly ſtriking; in ſhort, in all 
Lnners, behaviour, and dreſs, ſome ſtrong out- 
hay be traced which diſtinguiſh this happy peo- 
the neighbouring nations, who labour under 
reſſions of deſpotic government. 

two eſtabliſhed religions in Switzerland are 
ſm and Popery, which differences formerly oc- 
| great commotions, but at preſent they are en- 
ublided, Proteſtantiſm was introduced into this 
by Zuing, or Zuinglius, and is profeſſed in the 
of Zurich and Berne, the towns of St. Gall, 
„Mulhauſen, and Biel, the principality of 
latel, the greater part of Baſil, Schaffhauſen, 
try of the Griſons, the Thurgau, Toggenburg, 
and the Rhine valley, the frontiers of Appen- 
th a ſmall part of Solothurn, and ſome places 
vuntries of Baden and Sargans. All the other 
Switzerland profeſs the tencts of the church of 


ll languages are ſpoken in Switzerland, but the 
mon is the German, and in that all public af- 
tranſated. In the cantons bordering on Italy, 
bitants ſpeak a corrupted Latin, or Italian. 
dwils are not celebrated for their extenſive 
or deep erudition, though there are among 
ply learned men, but their knowledge is gene- 

ined to divinty and law. Ronfleau, whoſe 
are been much admired in the preſent age, and 

k a ſurpriſing force to the French language, 
we of Geneva, where the laws inſtituted by 
Ir that city are held in high eſteem. M. Bon- 
| Meff. de Sauſſure and de Luc will alſo be men- 
: E applauſe to the lateſt poſterity. Some 

i tele themſelves in the fine 

. Zo: "I and engraving. 

3 ty in Switzerland, is that of Baſil; 
8 5 wed has 2 curious piyſic-garden, 
. 3 5 library and mu- 

mufroe s very noble, and contain ſome 

5 Pts, with an excellent collection of 
Bach, uh Ed. ” cabinets of Eraſmus 
bo leſs than 2c 2 ng to this univerfity, 
f which Os pieces of Holbein; 
Fe been offelc ing a dead Chriſt, 1000 
red. The colleges are thoſe of 
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| Zurich, Bern, Lauſanne, and Geneva ; beſides which, 
there are gymnaſiums, and ſcholæ illuſtres, in molt of 


the cantons: they have alſo ſome ſocieties for the im- 
provement of the German language, and the ſciences. 
The natural curioſities of Switzerland are very nu— 
merous, but none are more deſerving vf notice than 
the glacieres, or ice-vallies, which, notwithſtanding 
this appellation, are ſituated a conſiderable height above 
the contiguous rivers and lakes. The aſcent to them 
is very fteep, craggy, and ſlippery. Theſe vallies are 
only frequented in July and Auguſt, when the ice is 
found to be eight feet thick, and in fome places of 
ſuch a height, that it ſeems to bave been accumulating 
ever ſince the creation. There are allo ſeveral won- 
derful hermitages in Switzerland, efpecially one, about 
two leagues from Fribourg, among woods and rocks, 
which conſpire to form a moi? beautiful ſolitude. It 
conſiſts of a chapel, oratory, ſteeple, hall, refeQtory, 
kitchen, rooms, tta'rs, cellar, well, and other conve- 
niences, all hewn out of a rock, even tothe chimney 
and ſteeple, though the latter is fifty-four feet in height. 
The aſtoniſhment, which this of ittelf may excite, will 
not be a little increaſed, when it is known to have been 
the labour only of a ſingle man and a boy. Nature 
had indeed provided a fine ſpring, but the induſtrious 
architect had hewn little channeis for bringing the wa- 
ter of the rock into ſmall ciſterns; and of earth brought 
from other places, he made a {mall kitchen- garden.— 
This edifice it is impoſſible to view without pleaſure, 
but likewiſe a mixture of concern for the fate of its 
owner, a man of ſuch contrivance and induſtry : in the 


year 1708, in carrying back fome young people who: 


came to viſit him on the conſecration of his chapel, he 
was drowned in the river Sane, running by the her- 
mitage, on which river he uſed once a week to fetch ne- 
ceſſaries from the town in a little boat. 

At Lauffen, on the north-eaſt part of the canton of Zu- 
rich, is a wonderful cataract of the Rhine, which falls 
from a height of between 40 and go cubits, with a noiſe 
that, in acalm night, may be heard at the diſtance of two 
leagues. And in the bailiwick of Interlacken and can- 
ton of Bern, in Switzerland, is Lauterbrunnen, a village, 


or rather collection of cottages, ſprinkled, like thoſe of 


Grindelwald, about the valley and acceſlible parts of the 
hills. Near the clergyman's houſe is the celebrated ca- 
taract of Staubbach, to view which 1s almoſt the only 
motive that induces a great number of travellers, every 
ſummer, to viſit the valley of Lauterbrunnen. This 
torrent,” ſays Mr. Coxe, * rolls perpendicularly from 
ſo conſiderable a height, as to reſolve itſelf into a fine 
ſpray; the greateſt part of it falls clear of the over- 
hanging mountain, during its whole detcent : but the 
remainder daſhes about half way againſt a projection 
from the rock, and flies off with great violence, The 
clergyman meaſured, a ſhort time ago, its perpendicular 
height, and found it nine hundred and thirty feet. The 
ſun ſhining in an oppoſite direction, a Miniature rain- 
bow was reflected toward the bottom of the fall: while 
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I ſtood at ſome diſtance, the rainbow aſſumed a ſemi- 


Circular figure; as I approached, the extreme points 
gradually coincided, aud formed a complete circle of 
the moſt lively and brilliant colours. In order to have 
a ſtill finer view, I ventured nearer and nearer; the 
circle at the ſame time becoming ſmaller and ſmaller ; 
and as I ſtood quite under the fall, it ſuddenly diſap- 
peared, When I looked up to the torrent, in this ſitu- 
ation, it reſembled a cloud of duſt: and from this cir- 
cumſtance indeed it takes its name; Staubbach ſignify— 
ing, in the German language, a ſpring of duſt. 1 paid 
for my curioſity, by being extremely wet; but then J 
had the ſatisfaction, at the fame time, of ſeeing a rain- 
bow in miniature: no uncommon” phenomenon, as it 
may be obſerved in any caſcade, upon which the fun 
ſhines directly in a certain polition. In the preſent in- 
{tanrce, however, it was ſome conſolation to ime, that 
the object happened to be peculiarly ſtriking.“' 
The engraved view exhibits the profile of this magul— 
ficent caſcade. With ſuch impetuous violence the tor- 
rent ruſhes down a precipice upward of nine hundred 
fect high, that its waters, in a manner, leave near two 
thirds of the rock dry, and do not reach, but at this 


country round, which is a deligh 


RAPHY, 


vallies, corn-tields, meadows 2s "oy 
The great church, (aid to have be bod andy 
þ : £ F en 290 vente: 
ing, is a noble Gothic ſtructure. Jen 

Baſil is the largeſt town in Switzerland ed 
ſtreets, and lix market-places, or fonts, I wir 
ina fertile and delighttul country, on the ls * 
Rhine, and the confines of Alſace and 3 ate 
Rhine divides it into the Upper and Los 
The town-houſe, which ſands on the river 
ſupported by very large pillars, and its lar hl 
painted by the celebrated Hans Holbein * 
native of Baſil, which is conſidered a; 0 mor 
of Switzerland. 

Zurich is ſar leſs conſiderable than Berne. The 
are neat, and houſes well built, but not mag 
In the arſenal is thewn the boy of the lm 
Tell, with the croſs-bow from which he tx 
apple from his child's head; and in the library i 
nuſcript of excellent letters written by the uf 
lady Jane Gray to the judicious retoriner Bully 
elegant Latin and German, This town is for 
the modern way, and has wide ditches faced wi 


ne of thi 


| diſtance, the lower projecting rocks which it covers | itone. The ſumptuary Jaws are obſerved here 

'LY with froth, ruſhing with a roaring noiſe into the ba-] Baden is an ancient town, fituated on the Li End 
i ſon below; accompanied by a tempelit, occationed by | it is famous for its hot-baths : here are ſeveral * 
5 the violent agitation of the air, excited by the rapidity and convents, and a council-houſe, n 
of of this fall. The circular hillock, near the rainbow, Gen-va, though an ailociate of Switzerland, . 
1 at the foot of the rock, irom the top of which we may | der the protection of the Helvetic body, is ani | 1 
. contemplate this beautiful phænomenon, forms one of | dent ſtate and republic. It is a large, handlumy be 
BY the ſides of the reſervoir. Above the great torrent, is | tortihed place, containing 24,090 inhabitentz Tk 
3 ſeen another ſmaller fall, floating in the air, at the plea- Calviniſts; and is ſituated partly on an iſland * 
3 ſure of the winds. This brook is named the Kupfer- Rhone, and partly on the banks on each ſeh Ca. 
| 4 backlein, or Rivulet of Copper. Lhe tide of the rock, trade of this piace is very conſiderable, it deing "iy 
"4K beyond that of Staubbach, is called Schnepff. At the | thoroughfare from Germany, France, and lu WP 
2 extremity of it, which is almott perpendicular, a mals has a variety of manutactures and artiſts pail * 
"i of rock overhangs, and from Which ruihes a conſiderable | in the watch-making branch. Here are li cu with! 
| 4 brook. On the oppoſite part of the landſcape, is ſeen, | guildhall, and an arſenal, [ his city (07 al * 
* at the extremity of the mount of the Virgin, an inſolated | giltrates and council, the partizans of ald bite, 2 
71 conical point, called the Monk, from its exact reſem- | been under the protection of Lrance; n iotful 
1 blance to a monk's hood. In the diſtance appear | of which, many of its valuable inhabitant 3 
138 mountains of ſnow and glaciers. place, and fought refuge and protection "Y * 
1 Among the other natural curiofitics of this couniry | other countrics, which they have enriched Wi . 
„ may be reckoned two wells, one of which ebbs and uſeful manufactures. . federa 
Ny flows once a day; and another which flows three For the entertainment as well as in * hei 
by months, and is dry the other three; and alſo the mar- | readers, we ſhall here inſert an account c N bo ho 


It is tie village of Gele 
h of the lake cl 
Its territory Þ 
breadth ; Hut 


e edge of 


republic in Europe. 
is lituated on the eaitern branc 
at the foot of Mount Kigi. 


miles in length, and three in 


caſites, falſe diainonds, Which are pieces of the pureſt 

cryſtal, and other ſtones, found in the mountains. 
The molt conſiderable city, and the capital ot Swit- 

zerland, is Berne, ſtanding on the river Aar. The 
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1A houſes are moltly built of white free ſtone, with piazzas, | ON a [mall neck of land at in air of th pirit 
at for ſheltering the patſengers from rain. This city and | partly lying upon the rapid dec I) "Ther tutio, 
4% canton, it is ſaid, forms almoſt a third of the Helvetic contains about 1200 e n uſual] 
be confederacy, and can, upon occaſion, fit out 100,000 general allembly 01 burgelles, * jule L; ang 
1: arined men, council of regency, their 9 horſe 10 Unſt | 
We _ Lauſanne, capital of the Pais de Vaud, conſiſts of | miliua: but there is: 0. 4 7 — maj ie f y th 
1 * ſtyep aſcents and deſcents; at the caſt ſide is a pleaſant | territory of the republic, a5 MM _ Impt; 
1 PBs, with a beautiful view of the city, and of the | poſed; for the only way of arriving Ong 
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w path down the ſteep ſides of 
| 8 5 alia impaſſable. Cerilan is 
3 d houſes and cottages, of a 
le entirely of ſcattere Een Jeelli 
u and pictureſque APPEATance- T5 ky . e 
ei with a field or ſmall garden. e inhabi- 
1 \ employed in preparing ſilk for the ma- 
bre muc emp10y —_ 3 d, he 
es of Baſle. This little republic is under th. 
1 of the four cantons of Lucerne, Uri, 
iu, and Underwaldew; and, in cafe of war, 
i its quota of men. Lo the ambitious politi- 
who judges of government by extent of domi- 
1 power, ſuch a diminutive republic, thrown 
cure corner, and ſcarcely known out of its 
tracted territory, muſt appear unworthy of 
| but the ſmalleſt ſpot of earth on which true 
dom is cultivated aad 1 iN 8 fail 1 

oſe who know the real value of liberty an 
- and are convinced 50 2 happineſs 
« conſiſt in great opulence and extenſive empire. 
reſpect to e en the principal are ſnuff 
bacco, linen of MW mn n CO ſilk 
ted ſtockings, neckcloths, cotton ſtuffs, gloves, 
rehiels, ks of ſeveral ſorts, gold and ſilver 
s, 2 variety of woollen manufactures, - hats, 
leather of all ſorts, earthen wares, porcelain, 
aches, clocks, and other hardwares, &c. The 
Switzerland is greatly promoted by many navi- 
pkes and rivers. In ſome of the above manu- 
and in cheeſe, butter, ſheep, horſes, black 
pides, and ſkins, the exports are conſiderable ; 
ke imports are chiefly grain and ſalt, with ſome 
in and Aſiatic goods, there is probably a large 
in their favour, 
we give an account of the government and 
lon of Switzerland, it may not be amiſs to ob- 
general, that there is no part of Europe which 
3 the ber of territory, ſo many in- 
commonwealths, and ſuch a variety of different 
ents, as are collected together in 8 
pitful country; and yet with ſuch wiſdom was 
ie union compoſed, and ſo little have the Swiſs, 
. * been actuated by the ſpirit of conqueſt, that, 
* and complete eſtabliſhment of their ge- 
eracy, they have ſcarcely ever had occaſion 
dy BIT arena againſt a foreign enemy; and 
1 commotions among themſelves that 
0 Von Nappily terminated: and, indeed, there 
| Ty in which happineſs and content more 
Ee epi: for e 
ſpirit of liber. ical, 3 or mixed, 
lutions ; ſo Fs 850 hes 7 3 2 5 
uſually the moR e oligarchical ſtates, 
I; and th v tyrannical, are here Ppecu- 
Painſt de kd ol of the ſubject is ſecurely 
l by the Ae, 0 violation. A harmony is 
Wnpruary Jay Trence of their mutual felicity ; 
s, and equal diviſion of their 


Jong. their eh: 
| Fra children, ſeem to enſure its con- 


| excepting 


— ———— —ü — 
tinuance. But, to be more particular reſpecting the 
nature of the Swiſs conſtitution: 

In ſome of the cantons the government is ariſtoc ra- 
tical, and in others democratical. The former are 
thoſe of Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, Baſil, Friburg, So- 
lothurn, and Schaff hauſen; the other fix are democra- 
tical. In the firſt, both the legiſlative and executive 
power is lodged in the burghers, or citizens of the ca- 
pital of each canton; and in the latter the legiſlative 
power is lodged in che whole body of the people; and 
every male, above ſixteen, whether maſter or ſervant, 
has a vote in making laws, and in the choice of magi- 
ſtrates. | a 

The thirteen cantons are in fact ſo many indepen- 
dent ſtates, only united by ſtrict alliances for their 
mutual defence. This confederacy, conſidered as a re- 
public, comprehends three/diviſions : firſt, the Switzers, 
properly ſo called; ſecondly, the Griſons, or the ſtates 


confederated with the Switzers for their common pro- 


tection; and, thirdly, thoſe prefectures, which, though 
ſubject to the other two, by purchaſe or otherwile, 
preſerve each its own particular magiſtrates. 

In Switzerland, there are two kind of diets held ; 
yg and partial. The general diet, which repre- 
ents the whole Helvetic body, uſually fits at Baden, 
and conſiſts of two deputies from each canton; beſides 
which, the abbot of St. Gall, and the cities of St. Gal! 
and of Bienne, ſend deputies as allies. When any con- 
troverſy ariſes that may affect the whole confederacy, it 
is referred to the general diet, where each canton hav- 
ing a vote, every queſtion is decided by the majority. 
The general diet aſſembles annually on the feaſt of St. 
John the Baptiſt, and ſeldom lits longer than a month. 
The partial or extraordinary diets are ſummoned accord- 
ing to the will of the reſpective ſtates Which conſtitute 
them. 

The revenues of the different cantons cannot eaſily 
be aſcertained, but it is ſuppoſed that thoſe of Berne, 
which 1s the largeſt, amount to 300,000 crowns; thoſe 
of Zurich to 150,000; and thoſe of the other cantons 
in proportion to their produce and manufactures. 
Whatever remains, after the neceſſary expences of go- 
vernment are defrayed, is laid up in the treaſury. Ihe 
Swiſſes are ſaid to be poſſeſſed of 500,000). ſterling in 
the Engliſh funds, beſides monies in other banks. 
'Their revenues ariſe chiefly from the profits of the de 
meſne lands; the tenth of the produce of all the lands 
in the country, the cuſtoms and duties on merchandize, 
ſome caſual taxes, and the ſale of ſalt; but this laſt ar- 
ticle forms by far the moſt conſiderable part. 

The Switzers maintain but few regular troops, and 
thofe are employed in the garriſons. Their internal 
ſtrength (independent of the militia, which is eſteemed 
the beſt in Europe) conſiſts of 13,4002 men, raiſed ac- 
cording to the population and abilities of each canton. 
Every burgher, peaſant, and ſubject, is obliged to learn 
the uſe of arms, appear on the days appointed for ſhoot- 
ing at a mark, furniſh himſelf with proper clothing, 

92 accoutrements, 
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accontrements, powder, and ball; and to be al ways 
ready for the defence of his country. The Swils engage 
in the ſervice of foreign princes or {tates, either as 
guards or in marching regiments. Such powers as are 
in alliance with the cantons, arc, on paying them an 
annual ſubſidy, allowed to make levies there, when 
the inhabitants may enliſt with their own confent, and 
with the concurrence of the magiſtracy, for what num- 

er of years they pleaſe; at the expiration ol which 
they are alwavs at liberty to return, home. Thus the 
ſervice of foreign princes forms a ſchool for the young 
recruits of Switzerland, where, having perfectly learnt 
the art of war, they return to their native country able 
and experienced officers and ſoldiers, or dic nobly in 
endeavouring to obtain thoſe characters in the ſervice. 

The coins of Germany, France, and Italy, paſs 
current in Switzerland, | 
the country. 


here being none peculiar to 
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and Griſons are the deſcendents of 
the ancient Helvetii, and were reduced under the Ro- 
man yoke by Julius Czfar, v 20 a ded their country to 
the province of Gaul. They continued under the Ro- 
man government till the time of Honorius and Valen- 
tinian II. when their country was conquered by the 
Burgundians and Germans; but their government was 
little more than nominal. About the year 635, part of 
Switzerland was given to Sigebert, count of Hapiburg, 
the houſe of Auſtria: and, in the year 


e 
the founder ol 
* 0 , 1 
this country was given by Rodolph, 


1922, the reſt of | 
the laſt king of Burgundy, to Conrad II. emperor of 
Germany, and, on- 
ſidered as part Of that empire, 
inned ab 
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from that period, Switzerland was 
| This government con— 
vhich period the Aul- 
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| nobly replied, * That arrow 
pierced your heart, hail the firſt 
fon.” Provoked at this repl 
priſon ; but the Swiſs eſcaping 
watched an opportunity, and 
appears, however, that u plan 
concerted by the principal pl 
country, for the recovery of 
action of Tell haſtencd its exe 
the forces of Auſtria and Fran 
tons was formed, and they d. 
ad obtained with ſo mich ya! 
by the treaty of Muller, oft 
Weltphalia, concluded in 1548 
declared to be a free and ind-plY 
Their union was eteted ir 
Zurich, driven by oppreſſi2n, 
with Lucerne, Uri, Sutiike, ; 
principles of mutual defence; 
of their arms againſt Albert, di 
formed the grand Helretic ual 
laſts and Zug, and acinitted WM 
pitation of their rights. Berne u 
burg and Soleure 130 Years afte 
in 1501; and, in 15:3, Appt 
tederacy, which repeatedly del 
of France and Germaay ; till, 
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phalia in 1648, their mutual all 
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as a free and independetit Hat 
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I ſtood at ſome diſtance, the rainbow aſſumed a ſemi- 
Circular figure; as I approached, the extreme points 
gradually coincided, and, formed a complete circle of 
the moſt lively and brilliant colours, In order to have 
a [till finer view, I ventured nearer and near:r ; the 
circle at the ſame time becoming ſmaller and ſmaller , 
and as I ſtood quite under the fall, it ſuddenly diſap- 
peared, When I looked up to the torrent, in this ſitu- 
ation, it reſembled a cloud of duſt: and from this cir- 
cumſtance indeed it takes its name; Staubbach ſignify- 
ing, in the German language, a ſpring of duſt. I paid 
for my curioſity, by being extremely wet; but then I 
had the ſatisfaction, at the fame time, of ſeeing a tain— 
bow in miniature: no uncommon” phænomenon, as it 
may be obſerved in any caſcade, upon which the tun 
ſhines directly in a certain poſition. In the preſent in- 
{tance, however, it was ſome conſolation to ine, that 
the object happened to be peculiarly ftriking.”” 
The engraved view exhibits the profile of this magni- 
ficent caſcade. With ſuch impetuous violence the tor- 
rent ruſhes down a precipice upward of nine hundred 
feet high, that its waters, in a manner, leave near two 
thirds of the rock dry, and do not reach, but at this 
diſtance, the lower projecting rocks which it covers 
with froth, ruſhing with a roaring noiſe into the ba- 
ſon below; accompanied by a tempelt, occaſioned by 
the violeat agitation of the air, excited by the rapidity 
of this fall. The circular hillock, near the rainbow, 
at the foot of the rock, trom the top ot which we may 
contemplate this beautiful phanomenon, forms one of 
the ſides of the reſervoir. Above the great torrent, is 
ſeen another ſmaller fall, floating in the air, at the plea- 
ſure of the winds. This brook is named the Kupfer- 
backlein, or Rivulet of Copper. The tide of the rock, 
beyond that of Staubbach, is called Schnep# At the 
extremity of it, which is.almolt perpendicular, a maſs 
of rock overhangs, and from which ruſhes a conſiderable 
brook. On the oppoſite part of the landſcape, is ſeen, 


at the extremity of the mount of the Virgin, an inſolated 


conical point, called the Monk, from its exact reſem- 
blance to a monk's hood. In the diſtance appear 
mountains of ſnow and glaciers. 

Among the other natural curioſities of this country 
may be reckoned two wells, one of which ebbs and 
flows once a day; and another which flows three 
months, and is dry the other three; and alſo the mar- 


bes. 


caſites, falſe diatnonds, which are pieces of the pureſt 


cryſtal, and other ſtones, found in the mountains. 
The moſt conſiderable city, and the capital of Swit- 
zerland, is Berne, landing on the river Aar. The 


- houſes are moſtly built of White free ſtone, with piazzas, 


for ſheltering the paſſengers from rain. This city and 


canton, it is ſaid, forms almoſt a third of the Helvetic 


confederacy, and can, upon occaſion, fit out 100,000 


- arined men, 


Lauſanne, capital of the Pais de Vaud, conſiſts. of 


with a beautiful view of the city, and of the 


unk aſcents and deſcents; at the caſt ſide is a pleaſant 
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country round, which is a delightful yariet 
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| native of Baſil, which is conlidered as one of the ke 
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corn fields, meadows, vineyards, and wood 


The great church, (aid to have becn 200 years ; buj 
ing. is a noble Gothic ſtructure. ang 
Balil is the largeſt town in Switzerland havin 
ſtreets, and lix market-places, or lquares, I 18 lie : 
ina fertile and delighttul country, on the banks of i 
Rhine, and the contines of Alſace and the em Ire ; | 
Rhine divices it into the Upper and LOG Tok 
The town-houſe, which ſtands on the river Birſee, 
ſupported by very large pillars, and its large hall is find 
painted by the celebrated Hans Holbein, who wa 


of Switzerland. 

Zurich is fartefs conſiderable than Berne. The freq 
are neat, and houſes well built, but not magnifice 
In wire arſenal is thewn the bow of the famous Willis 
Tell, with the croſs-bow from which he ſtruck x 
apple from his child's head ; and in the library is a 
nuſcript of excellent letters written by the unfortun; 
lady Jane Gray to the judicious retoriner Bullinger, 
elegant Latin and German. This town is fortified 
the modern way, and has wide ditches faced with tre 
(tone. Ihe ſumptuary laws are obſerved here. 

Baden is an ancient town, ſituated on the Limmo 
it is famous for its hot-baths : here are ſeveral church 
and convents, and a council-houſe. 

Genc ra, though an aſſociate of Switzerland, and u 
der the protection of the Helvetic body, is an indepe 
dent ſtate and republic. It is a large, handſome, we 
tortihed place, containing 24,000 inhabitants, chic 
Calviniſts; and is ſituated partly on an ifland in ff 
Rhone, and partly on the banks on each fide. T 
trade of this place is very conſiderable, it being a gre 
thoroughfare from Germany, France, and lialy; al 
has a variety of manufaCtures and artiſts, particula 
in the watch-making branch. Here are ſix churches, 
guildhall, and an * 5 This city (or rather its u 
giſtrates and council, the partizans of ariſtocracy) 
been under the protection of France; in conſequen 
of which, many of its valuable inhabitants let t 
place, and ſought refuge and proteQion in Ireland, a 
other countries, which they have enriched with the 
uſeful manufactures. ; 

For the entertainment as well as information of 0 
readers, we {hall here inſert an account of the ſmall 
republic in Europe. It is the village of Geriſau, hie 
is lituated on the eaſtern branch of the lake of Schwei 
at the foot of Mount Rigi. Its marry is only 
miles in length, and three in breadth ; fi 


pble . 
Aures 
Ale, 
Mas t. 
neric: 


Biverſa 
Wernn 
pener; 


tuated part 


on a {mall neck of land at 2 * Fa 10 a 

actly lying upon the rapid declivity of the Rig. 
5 about 1200 inhabitants. They have " 
general aſſembly of burgetles, their landamman, " 
council of regency, their courts of juſtice, and 8 
militia: but there is not a ſingle horſe in "= 1 
territory of the republic, as indeed may well a 
poſed; for the only way of arriving at "my "ng 
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ting a narrow path down the ſteep ſides of | tinuance. But, to be more particular reſpecting the 
hn. which is almoſt ey Gerilau is | nature of the Swiſs conſtitution: 5 


irely of ſcattered houſes and cottages, of a 
jor and pidtureſque appearance. Each Wide 
ue with a field or ſmall garden. The inhabi- 
* much employed in preparing ſilk for the ma- 
aQures of Baſle. This little republic is under the 
tion of the four cantons of Lucerne, Uri, 
veitz, and Underwaldew ; and, in caſe of war, 
Eeniſhes its quota of men. To the ambitious politi- 
& who judges of government by extent of domi- 
bn and power, ſuch a diminutive republic, thrown 
1 an obſcure corner, and ſcarcely known out of its 
n contracted territory, mult appear unworthy of 
ice; but the ſmalleſt ſpot of earth on which true 
l freedom is cultivated aad flouriſhes, cannot fail to 
vet thoſe who know the real value of liberty and 
geper.dence, and are convinced that political happineſs 
# not conſiſt in great opulence and extenſive 2 
With reſpect to manufactures, the principal are ſnuff 
1 tobacco, linen of ſeveral ſorts, lace, thread, filk 
{ worſted ſtockings, neckcloths, cotton ſtuffs, gloves, 
adkerchiefs, ſilks of ſeveral ſorts, gold and ſilver 
meades, a variety of woollen manufaQtures, hats, 
per, leather of all ſorts, earthen wares, porcelain, 
watches, clocks, and other hardwares, &c. The 
ne of Switzerland is greatly promoted by many navi- 
pole lakes and rivers. In ſome of the above manu- 
bures, and in cheeſe, butter, ſheep, horſes, black 
pitle, hides, and ſkins, the exports are conſiderable ; 
das the imports are chiefly grain and ſalt, with ſome 
perican and Aſiatic goods, there is probably a large 
ce in their favour. 
before we give an account of the government and 
pnſtitution of Swing it may not be amiſs to ob- 
mein general, that there is no part of Europe which 
bitains, within the ſame extent of territory, ſo many in- 
kendent commonwealths, and ſucha variety of different 
ments, as are collected together in this remarkable 
dd delightful country; and yet with ſuch wiſdom was 
Helvetic union compoſed, and ſolitile have the Swiſs, 
late years, been actuated by the ſpirit of conqueſt, that, 
Ice the firm and complete eſtabliſhment of their ge- 
nl confederacy, they have ſcarcely ever had — 
[employ their arms againſt a foreign enemy; and 
ſe had no hoſtile commotions among themſelves that 
x not ſoon happily terminated : and, indeed, there 
00 country in which happineſs and content more 
Wrerſally prevail among the people; for, whether the 
Mrnment be ariſtocratical, democratical, or mixed, 
general ſpirit of liberty pervades and aQuates the ſe- 
"conſtitutions z ſo that even the oligarchical ſtates, 
Mich are uſually the moſt tyrannical, are here pecu- 
Wy mild; and the property of the ſubject is ſecurely 
Jarded againſt every kind of violation. A harmony is 
wMaincd by the concurrence of their mutual felicity; 
; "ir ſumptuary laws, and equal diviſion of their 
nes among their children, ſeem” to enſure its con- 


1 


In ſome of the cantons the government is ariſtoc ra- 
tical, and in others democratical. The former are 
thoſe of Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, Baſil, Friburg, So- 
lothurn, and Schaffhauſen ; the other ſix are democra- 
tical. In the firſt, both the legiſlative and executive 
power 1s lodged in the burghers, or citizens of the ca- 
pital of each canton; and in the latter the legiſlative 
power 1s lodged in the whole body of the people; and 
every male, above ſixteen, whether maſter or ſervant, 
has a vote in making laws, and in the choice of magi- 
ſtrates, : 

The thirteen cantons are in fact ſo many indepen- 
dent ſtates, only united by ſtri& alliances for theic 
mutual defence. This confederacy, conſidered as a re- 
public, comprehends three/diviſions : firſt, the Switzers, 
properly ſo called; ſecondly, the Griſons, or the ſtates 


confederated with the Switzers for their common pro- 


tection; and, thirdly, thoſe prefectures, which, though 
ſubject to the other two, by purchaſe or otherwile, 
preſerve each its own particular magiltrates. 
In Switzerland, there are two kind of diets held ; 
neral and partial. The general diet, which repre- 
ſents the whole Helvetic body, uſually fits at Baden, 
and conſiſts of two deputies from each canton; beſides 
which, the abbot of K. Gall, and the cities of St. Gall 
and of Bienne, ſend deputies as allies. When any con- 
troverſy ariſes that may affect the whole confederacy, it 
is referred to the general diet, where each canton hg 
ing a vote, every queſtion is decided by the majority. 
The general diet aſſembles annually on the feaſt of St, 
oa the Baptiſt, and ſeldom fits longer than a month, 
he partial or extraordinary diets are ſummoned accord- 
ing to the will of the reſpective ſtates which conſtitute 
them. 
The revenues of the different cantons cannot eafily 
be aſcertained, but it is ſuppoſed tlrat thoſe of Berne, 
which 1s the largeſt, amount to 300,000 crowns; thoſe 
of Zurich to 150,000; and thoſe of the other cantons 


in proportion to their produce and manufactures. 


Whatever remains, after the neceſſary expences of go- 
vernment are defrayed, is laid up in # & treaſury. Ihe 
Swiſſes are ſaid to be poſſeſſed of 500,000]. ſterling in 
the Engliſh funds, beſides monies in other banks, 
Their revenues ariſe chiefly from the profits of the de 
meſne lands; the tenth of the produce of all the lands 


in the country, the cuſtoms and duties on merchandize, 


ſome caſual taxes, and the ſale of ſalt; but this laſt ar- 
ticle forms by far the molt conſiderable part. 

The Switzers maintain but few regular troops, and 
thofe are employed in the garrifons. Their internat 


ſtrength (independent of the militia, which is eſteemed 


the beſt in Europe) conſiſts of 19,400 men, raiſed ac- 
cording to the population and abilities of each canton. 
Every burgher, peaſant, and ſubjeR, is obliged to learn 


the uſe of arms, appear on the days appointed for ſhoot- 


ing at a mark, furniſh himſelf with proper clothing, 
90 Drag . accoutrements, 
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accoutrements, powder, and ball; and to be always 
ready for the defence of his country. The Swiſs engage 
in the ſervice of foreign princes or ſtates, either as 
guards or in marching regiments. Such powers as are 
in alliance with the cantons, are, on paying them an 
annual ſubſidy, allowed to make levies there, when 
the inhabitants may enliſt with their own conſent, and 
with the concurrence of the magiſtracy, for what num- 
ber of years they pleaſe; at the ag 5 hols of which 
they are always at liberty to return, home. "Thus the 
ſervice of foreign princes forms a ſchool for the young 
recruits of Switzerland, where, having perfectly learnt 
the art of war, they return to their native country able 
and experienced officers and ſoldiers, or die nobly in 
endeavouring to obtain thoſe characters in the ſervice. 

The coins of Germany, France, and Italy, paſs 
eurrent in Switzerland, there being none peculiar to 
the country. 

— — 


Tux HISTORY or SWITZERLAND. 


THE Switzers and Griſons are the deſcendents of 
the ancient Helvetii, and were reduced under the Ro- 
man yoke by Julius Cæſar, who added their country to 
the province of Gaul. They continued under the Ro- 
man government till the time of Honorius and Valen- 
tinian II. when their country was conquered by the 
Burgundians and Germans ;, but their government was 
little more than nominal. About the year 635, part of 
Switzerland was given to Sigebert, count of Hapſburg, 
the founder of the houſe of Auſtria : and, in the year 
1932, the reſt of this country was given by Rodolph, 
the laſt king of Burgundy, to Conrad II. emperor of 


Germany, and, from that period, Switzerland was con- 


ſidered as part of that empire. This government con- 
tinued about goo years, during which period the Auf. 
trian governors exerciſed almoſt every ſpecies of op- 
Preſſion. 


Wearied with continual acts of injuſtice, the Switzers. 


applied to Albert I. for redreſs; but this petition was 
ſo far from procuring the removal of their grievances, 
that their hardſhips were increaſed. . Greſler, the Auſ- 
trian governor, exaſperated at their laying their com- 
plaints before the emperor,. exerted the molt wanton 
tyranny. He even placed a hat upon the top of a pole, 
commanding the Switzers to pay the ſame refpect 10 
that mock repreſentation of authority, as to Ficntelt 
William Tell, a. native of Berne, and one of the beſt 


markſmen of the age, beheld qhis inſtance of Grcſler's; 
malice with contempt ;; he paid no regard to the Auf- 


trian's ridiculous commands, and frequently palled the 
Jiot without taking the leaſt notice of the hat. Exaſ- 
| erated at the diſobedience of Tell, the tyrant con- 
demned him to ſuffer death, unleſs he clett an apple 
placed on s own ſon's head, who ſtood at a certain 
difiance, with an arrow. Tell performed the taſk with 
amazing dexterity; and Geller obferving. anather ar- 
row ſtuck in his belt, told him, he imagined a ſingle 
arrow was all he could want on this occaſion. Tell 


north to ſouth, about 480; being 


bèlides the iſlands belonging to it. 


— — 
— 


— 


nobly replied, That arrow was 
pierced your heart, had the firſt unfort 
ſon.“ Provoked at this reply, Gre 


intended to ha 
unately killed 


8 { ler ſent T 
priſon; but the Swiſs eſcaping from his ark, 


watched an opportunity, and ſhot the govern | 
appears, however, that a plan had been for iy | 
concerted by the principal perſons of this Aft * 
country, for the recovery of their liberty ; md. N 
action of Tell haſtened its execution. The def : 
the forces of Auſtria and France, an union 0 hes 
tons was formed, and they defended the liberty the 
had obtained with ſo much valour and intrepidity, th 
by the treaty of Munſter, often called the treaty 

Weltphalia, concluded in 1048, their confederac A 
declared to be a free and independent Gate. a 

Their union was effected in the following manne 
Zurich, driven by oppreſſion, ſought firſt an alliand 
with Lucerne, Uri, Suille, and Underwald, on «| 
principles of mutual defence; and the frequent ſucceſl 
of their arms againſt Albert, duke of Auſtria, inſcn{ 
ſormed the grand Helvetic union. They Frſt conquer 
Glaſis and Zug, and admitted them to an equal partie 
pitation of their rights. Berne united itſelf in 1353; F 
burg and Soleure 130 years after; Baſil and SchaFhauf 
in 1501; and, in 1513, Appenzal completed the ch 
federacy, which repeatedly defcated the united powe 
of France and Germany ; till, at the treaty of We 
phalia in 1648, their mutual alliance was acknowledgg 
as a free and independent ſtate. 

Since the year 4707, Neufchatel hath been ſubje 
to Pruſſia, but the inhabitants are nevertheleſs free 
ſerve any prince whatever, and not compellable to ta 
an active part in his wars. The king may rect 
among them, and name a governor; but he deny 
from them a revenue of only z00ol. yearly, great part 
which is expended on the roads and other public worl 
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Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Diviſians, Climate, Soil, d 
mals, Vegetables, Fiſh, Carn, Fruits, Rivers, Bays, Pei 
Learning, Commerce, Religion, Language, Hiſtory. 
& Het kingdom, including Portugal, was ancien 
called Iberia, from the river Iberus; and Help 
ria, ſcotn its ſituation, being the moſt weſtern part 
'the continent of Europe. I lies between the goth al 
44th deg. of north lat, and between the gd of ealt af 
10th deg. of welt long. Its greateſt length, from eal 
welt, is about 7c miles; and:its, greateſt breadth, [rg 
bounded by the M 
diterrancan on the. cat 3, by Portugal and the ay 
' Ocean on the welt 5; by. the, Bay of Bilcay and the 
'renncan-Hills on the north ; and by the Streights 
Gibraltar on the ſouth,  , 
Spain is now. thrown into 
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fourteen grand diviſo 
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ort.] 1 n 1 2 1 9 
— = 5 2 e g e g 
| Nags OF PROVINCES. Length. | Breadth. Sq. Miles. CHIEF CITIES, a 
1 ks 2 | 

Caile, New.. 220 180 27,849 | Madrid, N. lat. 40-30, W. long. 413. 
EF lndaluſia.. ooo orn corn nrennncC 273 135 10,500 Seville. BS 

Caſtile, Old 193 140 14,400 | Burgos. 
ET EI OIINIEEEE TS 190 105 13,818 Saragoſſa. 

Etremadura - —— 180 123 12,600 Badajos. 

Galicia... „6 165 120 12,000 Compoltella. 

Leon rr 167 96 11,200 | Leon. 

Catalonia [172 110 9,000 | Barcelona. 

Granada „ö 200 45 8,100 Granada. 

Valencia ‚GH 2 180 75 6, 800 Valencia. 

Biſcay and Ipuſcoa—-—— nc 140 55 4,760 | Bilboa. 

Altura 124 65 4,600 | Oviedo. 

Aurci aaa 87 63 3,600 % Murcia. 
| Upper Navarre nc 92 45 3.00 | Pampeluna. 

Illands in the Mediterranean. 

Majorca % 58 40 1,400 Majorca. 

Nic 2Z . 37 25 625 Yvica. 

ao cop ono tine negenocys 41 20 520 Citadella. 

— ä — The town and fortreſs of Gibraltar 
Total“ -------| 159,763 are ſubject to Great-Britain. 


The Subdiviſions of Spain 


Mella. 


Territory of Tuy, ch. town Tuy. 


Wd dt. Vincent. + ' 


ooſa; Alva, ch. town Vittoria. 


are: 


1. GaLIc IA, KINGDOM, N. W. 


Archbiſhopric of Compoſtella; chief town Com- 


Fihoprics of Mondonedo, ch. town Mondonedo; 
wo, ch. town Lugo; Ortenſe, ch. town Ortenſe. 


Other conſiderable towns in this province are, Co- 
ma, Ferrol, Vigo, Betawzes, and Rivadavia. 


2, AUSTRIA, PRINCIPALITY, N. 


Principality of Auſtria de Oviedo, ch. town Oviedo; 
ria de Santillana; ch. town Santillana. 
Uther conſiderable towns in this province are, Avilles 


3. Bis Av, LorDsHieP, N. W. | 
Biſcay Proper, ch. town Bilboa ; .Guipuſco, ch. town 


Uther conſiderable towns in this province are, Fon- 
bia, St. Andrew, Lacedo, Ordunna, and Placentia, 


4. NAVARRE; KINGDOM, N. 


Majorſhips of Pampeluna, ch. town Pa 


| mpeluna ; 
Ma, ch, town, Olita ; Tadela, ch. town 


Ty 


udela ; 


* ch. town Eſtella; Sangueſa, ch, town San- 


3. ARRAGON, KINGDOM, E. 


Archbiſhopric of Saragoſla, ch. town Saragoſſa. 
Biſhoprics of: Jaca, ch. town Jaca; Hueſca, ch. town 
Hueſca ; Balbeſtro, ch. town Balbeſtro; "Taracona, ch. 
town Taracona ; Albaraſin, ch. town Albaraſin ; Te- 
ruel, ch. town Teruel; Sobarbe, ch. town Ainſa. 
Other conſiderable towns in this province are, Cala- 
taiud, and Boria. | 


6. CATALONIA, PRINCIPALITY, E. 


Diſtricts of Barcelona, ch. town Barcelona; Urgel, 
ch. town Urgel ; Balaguer, ch. town Balaguer ; Le- 
rida, ch. town Lerida; "Tortola, ch. town Tortoſa ; 


Girona, ch. town Girona ; Tarragona, ch. town op 


+ ragona ; Lampredun, ch. town Roſes; Vich, ch. to 
Vich ; Cardonna, ch. town Cardonna ; Solſonna, ch.. 


town Solſonna; Puycerda, ch. town Puycerda. 
Maureſa is another conſiderable town in this pro- 


VINCE, 


| 7. VALENCIA, KINGDOM, S. E. 
Diſtricts of Xucar, ch. town Valencia; Millaros, 


ch. town Villa Hermoſa ; Segura, ch. town Origuela. 


Other principal towns in this province are, Segorbe, 
Xativa, 


* 


\ „ 


licant, Denia, Gandia, Morviedro, Villareal, 
Alzira, Altea. 8 1 
yak 8. MuRCla,. 
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8. Murcia, KINO DOM, S. 


Diſtricts of Murcia Proper, ch. town Murcia; Le- 
rea, ch. town Lerea; Carthagena, ch. town Cartha- 

na. 

Caravaca and Mula are the other conſiderable towns 
in this province. 


9. GRANADA, KINGDOM, S. 


Archbiſhopric of Granada, ch. town Granada ; Ma- 
laga, ch. town Malaga; Almeria, ch. town Almeria, 
Guadix, ch. town Guadix. 

Other conſiderable towns in this province are, Renda, 
Antiquera, Braga, and Loya. 


10. ANDALUSIA, PROVINCE, S. W. 


Archbiſhopric of Seville, ch. town Seville. 
Biſhoprics of Jaen, ch. town Jaen; Corduba, ch. 
town Corduba. + | | 
Duchy of Medina Sidonia, ch. town Medina Sidonia. 
Other conſiderable towns in this province are, Cadiz, 
Gibraltar, Port St. Mary, Ezeja, Baeza, Offuna, St. 


Lucar, Anduxar, Carmona, Alcalareal, Luena, Arcos, 


Marchena, Ayamont, Ubeda, and Moguer. 
11. Orp CasTILE PROVINCE, NEAR THE MIDDLE. 


Burgos, ch. town Burgos; Rioxa, ch. town Rioxa ; 
Calahorra, ch. town Calahorra ; Soria, ch. town Soria; 
Oſma, ch. town Oſma ; Valladolid, ch. town Valla- 
dolid ; Segovia, ch. town Segovia; Avila, ch. town 
Avila; Siguenſa, ch. town Siguenſa. 

The other conſiderable towns in this province are, 
Roa, Aranda, Calzada, Negera, and St. Domingo. 


12. New CasTILE, 1N THE Mi1DDLE. 


N. of the Tajo, ch. town Madrid; Upon the Tajo, 
ch. town Toledo; E. of Toledo, ch. town Cuenca; 
On the Guadiana, ch. town Cividad Real ; E. of Ma- 
drid, ch. town Alcalade Henarez ; Frontiers of Va- 
lencia, ch. town Almanza; N. W. of Madrid, ch. 
town Eſcurial; N. E. of Madrid, ch. towns Guada- 
laxara, Brihuega ; La Moucha, S. La Sierra, E. On the 
Guadiana, ch. town Calatrava; Frontiers of Valencia, 
ch. town Villena Requena. 


13- Lzoxn, Kixnepom, N. E. 


North of Douro, ch. towns, Leon, Palencia or 
Placentia, Toro, Zamora, Aſtorga. 
South of Douro, ch. towns Salamanca, Alva, Cividad 
Rodrigo. 
114. EsTREMADURA, PROVINCE, S. W. 


On the Guadina, ch. towns Merida, Badajox ; North 
of the Tago, ch. towns Placentia, Coria. 

Between the Tajo and Guadina, ch. town Truxillo; 
South of the Guadina, ch. town Lerena, or Ellerena ; 
on the Tajo, ch. town Alcantara; on the Guadina, 
ch. town Medelin, ; 


3 


| 


nr 


SPANISH ISLANnDs, E. 


Majorca, ch. town Majorca; Mi 
8 3 3 more 
Citadella, Port Mahon; Yvica, ch. town Yiu tow 


The climate and air of Spain vary greatly in dig 
. te 


ich tl 
ch 2 0 
them. 
Spain 


ent parts. In the ſouth, the heat is e lancha 
the months of June, July, and n * he att 
almoſt inſupportable, were it not for fyrcia, 


th 
which blow off the mountains, but the — 
er 


the year is delightful and temperate, J 
near the ſea-coalt, the air in . —— wh 1 
ſoil in Spain was ſeconded by the induſtry of ber i 


ared I 
« the « 
| the 
dered 
heir {c 


bitants, it would be the molt fruitful country; pint 2 
In many places it produces fruit almoſt Pom wich thi 
and formerly vaſt quantities of corn grew there * n thin 
preſent there is a great ſcarcity of it, entirely ou 9 
the want of tillage, and not, as ſome have aﬀſerte E 

the barrenneſs of the ſoil : for, excepting ſome (ang, Andali 
ſerts in the ſouth, and the mountains in the north * es, e 
excceding rich, particularly in the plains and vallie £ un 


and were it not for the generous qualities 
the vaſt number of A * this ones 0 
neither toil nor ſpin for their food, could novel 
maintained. 

The Spaniſh wheat is eſteemed the fineſt in Eurord 
barley is produced there in great quantities, and y 
good: it is the common food for the horſes and mull 


11 
or fam 
Andali 
an, as 
untities 
wolve 


oats and hay being very ſcarce in that kingdom, oil ſeep 
there is not much flax or hemp. Beſides the * = 


which are produced in England, Spain yields citro 
lemons, oranges, almonds, raiſins, prunes, olive 
dates, figs, cheſnuts, pomegranates, and capers, 
lencia is famous for the growth of lemons; and in d 
kingdom of Arragon, the trees bear fruit three, and ſo 
times four times in a year. Grapes are cultivated 
moſt parts with the greateſt ſucceſs, and produce for 
8 wines, among which are ſack and (ie 
Dr. Buſchin ſays, that the inhabitants of Malaga, 
the neighbouring country, export wines and railing 
the amount of 268,759]. ſterling annually. Suy 
canes and ſaffron are cultivated in Granada; and! 
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kingdom of Murcia abounds in mulberry- trees, for ock 
ſuſtenance of its ſilk- worms, which are ſaid to prodi with 
200,000l. worth of raw ſilk every year. The mo oe 
tainous parts yield prodigious quantities of wild ie. 1 


marjoram, and other aromatic herbs, which rendt 
the taſle of their kids and ſheep, that feed on them, 
a moſt delicate flavour. Villa Franca produces the he 
eſcurzonera, eſteemed by the Spaniards an and 
againſt all ſorts of poiſons, and a certain cure in 

ague: likewife the herb euſtracia, which be 
hon ed in warm wine, and the eyes waſhed with it 
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very beneficial to the ſight. Great quantities of an,, 
plant eſparto are found on the rocky lands, of val. and 
they make ropes and other cordage ; and upon the of 
of the river Guadina, there grows a very ex hv. 
ſhrub called the laurel-roſe, from the reſend, 
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ers bear to a roſe, but the leaves are of 


ch the e that all animals die who happen to feed 


ich 2 quality, 


. much infeſted with locuſts: in 1754, La 


ncha was covered with them, and the horrors of ſa- 
le attacked the ſruitful provinces of Andaluſia, 
. and Valencia. They have ſometimes ap- 
ned in the air in ſuch numbers as to darken the 
the clear atmoſphere of Spain has become gloomy ; 
4 the fineſt ſummer day of Eitremadura has been 
Jered more diſmal than the winter of Holland, 
dir ſenſe of ſmelling is ſo delicate, that they can 
Int a corn- field or garden at a great diſtance, and 
wich they will ravage almoſt in an inſtant. Mr. Dil- 
thinks that the country people, by deltroying the 
vs, might totally extirpate theſe formidable in- 


. | 
Andaluſia is remarkable for a very fine breed of 
ſes, eſteemed the handſomeſt in Europe, and at the 
me time exceeding fleet and ſtrong. The Spaniſh 
uſes are very ſerviceable, and the alles of a wang, ava 
The wild bulls of this kingdom have lon 
mn famous for their fierceneſs, and are chiefly bo 
Andaluſia, Chamois and other goats are found in 
win, as are ſtags, many ſpecies of deer, and vaſt 
antities of game, but the only beaſts of prey there 
wolves. — are great numbers of black cattle 
{ ſheep, the latter of which produce the fineſt wool 
the world. The number of ſhepherds in Spain are 
pputed to be about 40,000, who move regularly with 
ir flocks every ſummer from ſouth to north, along 
mountains, which yield a great variety of ſweet 
ths and plants, and return again towards the winter. 
ring this progreſs, large quantities of ſalt are diſ- 
buted among the ſheep, and all poſſible care is taken 
h of their health and fleeces. 
Moſt of the feathered race in Spain are birds of paſ- 
et, but two of them are worthy deſcription, viz. the 
nencoes, and the fſea-cock. The firſt is about the 
of a ſtork, but in its form ſeems a compound of 
duck and the ſwan ; the body is white, and the win 
potted with a beautiful ſcarlet. The colour of the 
cock is blue, or ſcarlet and blue, extremely brilli- 
with ſcarlet creſts and feet; they fly very flow, are 
d to eat, and, if taken young, may be brought up 
de. The tame fowl are of various kinds, and very 
and at Gorga there is a particular breed of hens 
a prodigious ſize. 
Ih of all kinds, particularly anchovies, | is very 
my in the ſeas; there are alſo great quantities in 
ly of their lakes and rivers; and the port of Car- 
ena, with ſome adjacent places, are noted for large 


Als of herrings. | | 
are found in Granada, Se- 


Many ſalutiferous = 
and Cordova. All te waters in Spain are poſ- 


* ſuch healing qualities, that they are outdone 
Mole of no country in * and by encloſing and 
"raging a reſort to them, they grow every day more 
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in the ſea; it abounds with fiſh, 


and more in vogue, eſpecially at Alhamar in Granada. 
The medicinal-waters of Spain are little known. 

It would be almoſt impoihble to particularize all the 
mountains in Spain, the whole country being inter- 
ſeed by them. The principal, and the higheſt, are 
the Pyrences, near 200 miles in length, which extend 
from the Bay of Biſcay to the Mediterranean, and di- 
vide Spain from France. The Aſturian and Biſcayan 
mountains are a conſiderable chain, which branch out 
from the Pyrenees, and, running weſtward, form the 
ſouthern boundary of Biſcay and Aſturias. Near Gib- 
raltar is ſituated the famous mount Calpe, oppoſite to 
mount Abyla, in Africa: theſe two mounts were called 
Hercules Pillars by the ancients. Among the moun- 
tains of Spain, Montſerrat is particularly worthy the at- 
tention of the curious traveller, being one of the moſt 
ſingular in the world for fituation, ſhape, and compo- 
ſition. It ſtands in a vaſt plain, about go miles from 
Barcelona, and nearly in the centre of the principality 
of Catalonia, When this mountain is firlt ſeen at a 
diſtance, it has the appearance of an infinite number of 
rocks cut into conical forms, and built one upon 
another to a prodigious height, or like a pile of grotto- 
work, or Gothic ſpires. * a nearer view, cach 
cove appears of itſelf a mountain, and the whole com- 
poſes an enormous maſs about 14 miles in circumfe- 
rence: the Spaniards compute it to be two leagues 
in height, but Mr. Swinburne eſtimates its height at 
only 3,300 feet. This wonderful mountain appears, at 
a diſtant view, to be the work of man; but on a nearer 
approach, the obſerver is convinced that it is the pro- 
duction of the God of nature. 

The principal rivers in Spain are, the Ebro, the 
ancient Aberus; the Douro, formerly Durius; the 
Turo, formerly Guadalaviar ; the Guadiana, formerly 
the Anas ; the Tajo, the ancient Tagus ; and the Betis. 
Here is alſo the famous river Tinto, the qualities of 
which are very extraordinary: it riſes in Sierra More- 
na, and has the name of Tinto given it from the tinge 
of its waters, which are as yellow as a topaz, harden- 
ing and putrifying the ſand, in a moſt ſurpriſing man- 
ner. If a ſtone happens to fall in, and reſts upon 
another, they both become in a year perfectly conglu- 
tinated and united. This river withers all the plants 
on its banks, as well as the roots of trees, which it 
dies of the ſame hue as the waters. No kind of ver- 
dure will ſpring up where it reaches, nor any fiſh live 
in its ſtream. Ft kills worms in cattle when given them 
to drink; but no animals will drink out of the river, 
excepting goats, whoſe fleſh has nevertheleſs an ex- 
cellent flavour. Theſe ſingular properties continue till 
other rivulets run into it, and alter its nature ; for when 
it paſſes by Niebla, it is not different from other rivers, 
and falls into the Mediterrenean ſea, fix leagues lower 


down, near Huelva. . + 4. 8 2 
The chief lakes are, 1. Bonaventa, which runs in 


the middle with ſuch violence, that waves riſe like thoſe 
particularly excellent 
trout. 
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trout. 2. A lake on the top of the Pyrences, of vaſt 
depth: it is aſſerted, that a Th flung into it, cauſes a 
prodigious vapour. g. A lake near Antiquera, the wa- 
ters of which are by the heat of the fun made into 
falt. | 

There are many bays belonging to this country, the 
chief of which are, Biſcay, Ferrol, Corunna (com- 
monly called the Groyne) Vigo, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Car- 
thagena, Alicant, Altea, Valencia, Roles, Majorca, and 
Port Mahon in Minorca. 

There were formerly mines of gold and ſilver in this 
kingdom, and the latter in ſuch plenty, that Strabo ob- 
ſerves, when the Carthagenians took poſſeſſion of 
Spain, they found the domeſtic and agricultural utenſils 
of that metal. There is no doubt, but that theſe mines 
are ſtill in the country, but they have been entirely neg- 
lected ſince the Spaniards have been able to draw ſuch 
immenſe quantities from America. Here are mines of 
lead, copper, and iron, the belt of which is dug from 
the mountains of Biſcay, and ſent all over Europe, as 
Exceeding any other in goodneſs, Here is alſo great 
plenty of ſulphur, alum, calamine, vermilion, and 
quickſilver, of which they fend large quantities to the 
Weſt-Indics. Near the town of Cardona are mines of 
ſalt of various colours, which the inhabitants term foſ- 
file ſalt : it is dug out like ſtones, and grows very faſt. 
At Antiquera, in the dioceſe of Malaga, are excellent 
falt-pits, and the water that runs from them is evapo- 
rated into ſalt, by the heat of the ſun. Santa Maria, 
in the province of Andaluſia, and Mengravica, are 
Kkewiſe famous for their mines of white ſalt. Man 
places in Spain are noted for beautiful marble, alabaſ- 
ter, granate, cryſtal, jaſper, jet, agate, cornelian, and 
other {tones. 

The number of inhabitants in Spain has been com- 

uted, by one of their own writers, at 9,250,000. 

his kingdom was formerly one of the wet populous 
in Europe, but has never recovered the blow given to 
it by the expulſion of the Moors, who, from motives 
of religion, were baniſhed to the amount of 100,000. 
Other great cauſes of this depopulation are the great 
drains of people ſent to America; the indolence of the 
natives, who do not provide food for their families; 


and the prodigious numbers of both ſexes, who live in 


a ſtate of religious celibacy; to which, may likewiſe be 
added, the natural, ſterility of the women. 

In their perſons, the Spaniards are of a middle ſta- 
ture, rather lean, but well made, of an olive com- 
plexion, with black gloſſy hair, fine eyes, and expreſ- 
live countenances. They have a natural gravity in 
their air, great coldneſs and reſerve in their deportment, 
and are far from being communicative to ſtrangers ; but 
when once they are thoroughly acquainted, and have 


contracted an intimacy, they are converſible, ſocial; 


and friendly. They have great probity and integrity of 
principle, and poſſeſs, the higheſt notions of honour, 
even to exceſs, which is a ſtill viſible effect of their an- 
ciens love of chivalry, and was the animating ſpirit of 


— 


which would have done hondur to à ſenator; | 
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that enthuſiaſm. They perſevere wi *n 
. . . a With , reat fidel; 
and zeal in their friendſhips ; but are Warm. , 4 el ſome, 
and implacable in their reſentments. The. 2 4 - 
rous, liberal, magnificent, charitable, 3 11 Sen ender 
but their devotion too frequently degenerate; ww 
perſtition. | W 3 
Ihe predominant foible of the people is 5: | 1004 
at different periods has led them 10 fore! t. * 
chimeras; uch as, that the ſun only roſe and * 4 4 
their dominions; that their language was the 0 4 Fe 
fit to addreſs the Almighty in ; that they were 6s + 
culiar favourites of heaven; and that wiſdom 10 = 
power, riches, and dominion, were their ſole mn q C — 
Though theſe lofty conceits are at preſent in ſome — a» 
ſure eradicated, it 1s owing to them that they are g be 
polſeſſed with the higheſt notions of nobility, fam * 
and blood; for the mountaineer of A{turias, though 3 
peaſant, will plume himſelf as much upon his g er 
logy and deſcent, as the firſt grandee ; and the Cal iced 2 
lian, with his coat-armour, looks upon the Gale pious 1 
with ſovereign contempt. This pride, however xi Kh is 
culous in itſelf, is certainly productive of the moſt Mei a 
alted qualities: for it inſpires the polletſors with gen , b. 
rous, eee and virtuous ſentiments; and ua een 
Spaniſh nobleman, gentleman, or trader, has been gu tn di: 
of a mean action, is a thing ſeldom known. I choco 
however, is not to be underſtood of the people that Hes 1 
on the coaſts, who too often partake of all the bad A rul 
lities that are to be found in the refuſe of other nation; om; 
for in theſe places there is an aſſemblage of Frendiiil freq 
Ruſſians, Irich adventurers, and Engliſh ſmugglers, Mess, 
being unable to live in their reſpective countries, mii eth 
gle with the Spaniards, where they engage in all Wie: and 
ſicit practices, or enter into the Iriſh and Walo re th 
guards in the Spaniſh ſervice z and, during a war, mi nate 
of them follow privateering with great ſucceſs. bur. 
The Spaniards take great delight in the prote(on nerd 
arms, and to this darling paſſion, commerce, manu s a 
tures, and agriculture, have been always ſactince av ou 
They bear all hard{hips with the moſt unremitting elf; 
tience, and can endure heat, cold, and even hunge wit! 
with ſome degree of cheerfulneſs. They have count wh 
and conſtancy for the molt hazardous undertakings, ans is | 
though naturally flow, yet, when once put in adi hn a 
purſue their object with great warmth and perſcveranWthe bu 
and as the inhabitants of ſeveral of the proviuces, ed, th 
ticularly Galicia, Granada, and Andaluſia, have tv the co 
aſide their indolence, and employed themlelycs a woun; 
ouſly in agriculture and manufactures, it is to be ho och is 
their example will be followed by all their countrymaihe by 
as induſtry; is the only thing wanting to render opal: o. 
the moſt fruitful and opulent kingdom in Europe to | 
The Spaniards have a natural turn for polllcome « 
ſtudy, and thoroughly underſtand the natural intere8iWons e 
their own. country; and even the common alan Us of 
will ſometimes make reflections on public tra actiol "gp 
in 
The Spaniſh ladies are in general excerding =_": 
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@me, but are More famed for their wit, vivacity, and 


wreneſs, than for their beauty. They are ſmall and 
"_—_ their perſons, on which they beſtow a profu- 
fon of art, not only painting their faces, but likewiſe 
heir necks, arms, and hands; and there is not a defect 
natures which they have not the ſecret of hiding, or 
{aſt of palliating; but theſe artifices ſhrivel their 
tn, and give them the appearance of old age long be- 
gre they have attained it. The paſſion of jealouſy, 
© which the men of this nation were formerly ſo re- 
markable, ſeems to be totally eradicated, or at leaſt 
anfined to very narrow bounds ; for every married lady 
bs her profeſſed lover, who attends her with im- 


nity 
The Spaniards formerly wore black cloaks, ſhort 
bins, ſtraight breeches, long Toledo ſwords, and muſ- 
chocs; but this Areſs is now chiefly confined to the 
wer ranks, that of the French court being intro- 
pee among the nobility, &c. They are very abſte- 
nous in eating and drinking; and their breakfaſt, 
hich is uſually chocolate, they frequently take in bed. 
heir dinners generally conſiſt of beef, mutton, veal, 
ork, bacon, greens, &c. all boiled together; and they 
very fond of garlic, chives, ſalads, and radiſhes. The 
en drink very little wine, and the women uſe water, 
chocolate. They always take their ſieſto, or after- 
jon's ſleep. 
A ruling paſſion in this nation is gallantry, and 
xy omit no expence in the gratification of it. A lover 
Il frequently paſs the night under the windows of his 
uſtreſs, ſerenading her with the fineſt muſic in Spain; 
(to this paſſion may be attributed the amazing cou- 
* and agility which they exhibit at their bull-feaſts, 
here the ladies are always preſent, and by their looks 
mate their admirers to the moſt deſperate acts of 
bur. This diverſion, which is of Mooriſh original, 
attended with infinite danger to the cavalier, who 
ays attacks the bull on horſeback, with a lance, and 
favours to ſubdue him; but if the animal defends 
mlelf ſo long that the ſpectators are tired, they bait 
with dogs, and ham-ſtring him. The dexterity 
M which the combatants manage their horſes and 
$15 incredible, keeping ſometimes a whole hour 
thin a foot of the beaſt, without being touched ; but 
the bull inſults him, by forcing his lance out of his 
nd, throwing off his hat, wounding his horſe, or any 


Wound the beaſt in return, or die in the attempt, 
Ich is too often the caſe ; for if his horſe, terrified 
the bull, refuſes to advance, he muſt quit him, and 
Pave on foot, in which ſituation he is {till more ex- 
dto the fury of the animal. If he is happy enough 
dome olf conqueror, he receives the ov accla- 
= applauſe, and ſometimes a reward from the 
. his favourite lady, The bulls uſed on theſe 
F ns are the wild ones, already mentioned to be 


7 Andaluſia, and kept for ſome time in ſtables, 
ed for this purpoſe. 
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the company, he is obliged, by the rules of honour, 
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A very favourite diverſion in Spain is dancing, from 
which even old age is not exempted ; for it is no un- 
common thing to ſee the grandmother, mother, and 
daughter, join in the ſame dance: but the continual 
round is commonly maſs in the morning, dinner at 
noon, and an airing in the evening. When they take 
theſe airings on gala or court days, all their attendants 
are dreſſed in laced liveries, with plumes of feathers in 
their hats. "The number of ſervants kept by the gran- 
dees and perſons of the firſt faſhion in Spain, almoſt 
exceed credibility, for it is aſſerted, that they ſometimes 
amount to four hundred. The theatrical diverſions of 
this kingdom are very.poor and inſipid. The promp- 
ter is placed underneath the ſtage, with his head peep- 
ing through a trap-door, and he always performs his 
olhce loud enough to be heard by the audience. Their 
tragedies are for the moſt part ridiculous bombaſt, and 
the comedics are a jumble of religion and buffoonery, 
mingled together in a moſt whimſical and inconſiſtent 
manner, | 

It is pretended by the Spaniards, that Chriſtianity 
was introduced into their country by St. James the 
apoltle, four years aſter the death of our Saviour ; 
and that St. Paul preached there in perſon. Admitting 
theſe aſſertions to be true, they have been ſo much the 
longer degencrating from the tenets delivered to them 
by thoſe great pillars of the primitive church; and at 
this time, the religion is that of Rome, attended with 
all the horror of an inquiſition, and clothed in its groſ- 
ſelt errors, though thels are now greatly leſſened, by 
moderating the penalty of the inquiſition, a tribunal 


diſgraceful to human nature, but which is ſtill in force 


againft the Mooriſh and Jewith converts : the burning 
zeal, however, which diftinguiſhed their blood-thirſty 
anceftors above the reſt of the Catholic world, hath loſt 
moch of its activity, and ſeems nearly extinguiſhed ; 
the power of the clergy having been much reduced of 
late years, and no ſentence of the inquiſition can be 
carried into execution without the royal authority. It 
is computed, that there are now, in the kingdom of 


Spain, 54,000 friars, 34,000 nuns, and 20,000 ſecular 


clergy, but as to real devotion.and morality, they are 
no where leſs found than in Spain; ridiculous pomp 
and farcical parade having been long ſince ſubſtituted in 
its place, he churches are magnificently decorated, 
and, though the reſt of the nation is poor, the clergy 
are immenſely rich. Their avarice, which is inſatia- 


ble, is gratified by every indulgence that could be 


granted them ; their eſtates are exempt from all public 
burdens, and their commerce, which is very conſider- 
able, is free from all duties and impoſts. 


Before we conclude this article reſpeQing the people 
of Spain, it may be proper to take notice of an agree- 
able piece of intelligence received in Nov. 1793, from 


one of their ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies; which 
is thus expreſſed : 


The following regulations have been recently 


adopted by the Spaniards at the Havannah, and 
other 
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other places, 
ſlaves: 

« As ſoon as the ſlave is landed, his name, age, 
price, &c. are inſerted in a public regiſter 3 and the 
maſter is obliged by law to allow him one e 
in every weck to himſelf, beſides Sunday; ſo that if 
the ſlave chooſes to work for his maſter on that day, he 
receives the wages of a freeman for it; and whatever 
he gains by his labour on that day is ſo ſecured to him 
by law, that the malter cannot deprive him of it. 

« When the flave is able to purchaſe another work- 
ing- day, the maſter is obliged to ſell it to him at a pro- 
portionable price, namely, one fifth part of his origi- 
nal coſt, and ſo likewiſe the remaining four days at the 
ſame rate, when the black is able to redeem them; at- 
ter which he is to be abſolutely free.“ 

There are eight archbiſhoprics in Spain, viz. Tole- 
do, Burgos, Con poſtella, Granada, 6 ville, Saragoſ- 
ſa, Tarragona, and Valencia. Toledo has eight ſuf- 
fragan bilkops; Burgos, four; Compoſtella, fourteen ; 
Granada, two; Seville, two, and the Canary iſlands ; 
Saragoſſa, ſix ; Tarragona, ſeven ; and Valencia, two. 
The archbiſhop of Toledo is ſtyled the primate of 
Spain, is great chancellor of Caſtile, and hath a re- 
venue of 100,000]. ſterling per ann. but the Spaniſh 
court has now leſſened the revenues of the church, by 
taxing them with penſions, donations to hoſpitals, pre- 
miums to ſocieties of agriculture, &c. 

The language of the Spaniards, like that of the 
Italians, 1s a corruption of ** Latin, to which it very 
nearly approaches; but it is mixed with Arabic words 
and terminations introduced by the Goths and Moors, 
In ſome provinces they uſe a dialect of the old French 
or Gaſcon; and in Biſcay, the language is ſaid to be 
a diale& of the Gothic or Celtic, and to have ſome 
analogy with the Welſh and Iriſh. The Spaniſh lan- 
guage, however, has nearly retained its pry for up- 
wards of 200 years, and is at preſent moſt majeſtic and 
expreſhve : it has been obſerved, that forcigners, who 
underſtand it the leaſt, prize it the moſt ; though it 


for the gradual enfranchiſement of 


makes but a poor figure even in the beſt tranſlations, ' 


Its affinity to the Latin may be ſeen by the following 
ſpecimen of the Lord's prayer: Padre nueſtro, que 
eſlas en el cielo, ſancticado ſe el tu nombre; venga a 
nos al tu reyna; hageſe tu voluntad, aſſien la tierra 
como cn el cielo; el pan nueſtro de cada dia da nos 
le oy; y perdona nos nueſtras deudas paſſi como nos 


otros perdonamos a nueſtros deudores; no nos dexes . 


cair en la tentacion, mas libra nos de mal, porque tao 
es le reyno, y la potencia, y la gloria, per los ſiglos. 
Amen.” 

Bigotry and indolence have been very prejudicial to 
the Spamiards, not only in religion, but in the arts and 
ſciences, and have greatly retarded their improvement 
in literature; for to theſe only can be attributed the few 
learned men ſo extenſive a kingdom has produced; eſ- 
pecially as the Spaniards in general are poſſeſſed of ex- 


of that author, compriſed in three vols, 4to. are 
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cellent natural capacities. Among the men of 

rature, natives of Spain, the following Ate the * 
pal: Iſidore, biſhop of Seville, and cardinal x5 
Calderoni and Lopez de Vega, dramatic writers, al 
rera, and de Solis, hiſtorians and antiquarian 5 3 
tatus a divine, whoſe works are excceding volumi 1 
and have long been neglected: and that excellent fa 
riit, Cervantes, who, by his Don Quixote, in à 6 
degree, eradicated the ridiculous ſpirit of xn. 
try out of his country. "The author of this 
humorous ſatire was born at Madrid in 1549, liſt 
in a {tation little ſuperior to that of a commyn ſoldie 
and died neglected, after fighting braycly for his cou 
try at the battle of Lepanto, in which he loſt his 10 
hand. The viſions of Quevedo, and the other work 


oht-erran 
moral and 


known in this country. As a poet, he excelled bn 
in the ſerious and burleſque ityle, and was happy i 
a turn of humour ſimilar to that which wc admire ; 
Butler and Swift : belides his merit as a poct, he wa 
well verſed in the oriental languages, and poſſeſſed ore; 
erudition. He was born at Madrid in the vear 17 
The Saracens introduced oriental poetry into Spain 
a very early period; and the Spaniſh Jews afterward 
made a conſiderable figure in literature; particular 
in 967, Rabbi Moſes, and Rabbi Enoch, his ſon ; like 
wile Rabbi Ezekias, who was put to death at Babylg 
in 1039. To theſe Jews the Spaniards are indeht 
for a curious verſion of the Hebrew books of the 0 
Teſtament, printed at Ferrara, in 1553, in a Goth 
Spaniſh letter. The marquis of Villena, who died! 
1434, was the author of that famous work the Arte de 
Gay a Sciencia, comprehending a ſyſtem of poet 
rhimes, and oratory : he alſo tranſlated Virgil's Ane 
into Spaniſh verſe. Juan de Mena, Juan de la Ene 
na Boſcan, Ercila, Villegas, and other Spaniſh poe 
alſo obtained great reputation in their own countr 
But Lopezele Vc contemporary with our Shakeſpea 
was the molt diſtinguiſhed dramatic poet of this 
tion. 

The palaces, particularly the Eſcurial, and oth 
public buildings, do honour to the Spaniards as arch 
teas and ſculptors. Murillo has diſtinguiſhed himls 
by his paintings; an here are others that excel int 
28 arts, Whoſe names have not reached this pan 

urope. | 

In Spain there are twenty-four univerſities, of wil 
the chief is that of Salamanca, founded by Alpe 
ſus IX. king of Leon, in the year 1200. It con 
twenty-one colleges, moſt of which are well enden 
and very magnificent, particularly the public ſchas 
In Marineus's time this univerſity was ſuppoſed to ha 
7000 ſtudents, and always maintained 75 proſeſſ 
who have noble ſalaries. Moſt of the nobleme! 
Spain ſend their ſons to be educated at this unive 

he other 23 are thoſe of Seville, Granada, ** 
tella, Toledo, Valladolid, Alcala, Siguenzay '% 
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Ta, Hueſca, Saragoſſa, Tortoſa, Offuna, 
. Gandia, Barcelona, Murcia, Tarragona, 
oY Avila, Oriuela, Oviedo, and Palencia. 

The principal cities and towns, &c. in Spain are the 
Madrid the capital of this kingdom, is ſituated in 
he centre of a large plain, on the banks of the little 
mer Manzanares, ſurrounded with mountains, and in 
le beart of Spain. The ſtreets are wide, ſtraight, and 
undlome; the houſes in general are lofty, and built 
with brick; but the windows are of lattice, except 
ole of the nobility, which are of glaſs. The royal 
lace ſtands on an eminence, on the weſt fide of the 
aty, it is a ſpacious magnihcent ſtructure, conſiſting 
f three courts, and commands a very fine proſpeQ. 
Beſides this, there are ſeveral noble palaces. Madrid 
Iſþ contains a great number of churches, convents, 
nd hoſpitals: among the laſt is one open for pa- 
fents of all nations and diſtempers, ſupported by a 
ge revenue. Here are three royal academies, one 
ir the improvement of the Spaniſh language, another 
ſr hiſtory, and another for medicine. There are two 
fately bridges over the Manzanares; and round the 
Placa-mayor, or grand ſquare, are piazzas, with houſes 
ll uniform, and a continued line of balconies, for 
ewing the bull-fights and other public ſhews exhi— 
led there, At the eaſt end of the city is the Strado, 
Idelightful plain, planted with regular rows of poplar 
tees, and watered with a great many fountains ; here 
ſe nobility and gentry take the air on horſeback, or in 
heir coaches, and the, common people on foot. The 
wmpals of the whole city is computed at about nine 
Ales; it is well ſupplied with proviſions of all 
nds, at reaſonable rates; and the court, with the re- 
ence of the quality, and the high colleges and offices 
ut are kept here, occaſion a briſk trade. 

The environs are very pleaſant, and contain ſeveral 
10 ſeats, among which, the moſt magnificent is the 
Ucurial, which takes its name from a village in the 
tephbourhood, above 22 miles north-weſt from Ma- 
ne, It is a ſpacious ſtructure, built of curious white 
heckled ſtone, with ornaments of various ſorts of mar- 
le, jaſper, '&c. It is ſaid to have about 11,000 win- 
bows, and contains, beſides the royal apartments and 
Mees, a molt iplendid church, in which are forty 
lapels, and as many altars, exceedingly rich ; a con- 
ſent of Jeromites, a college, ſeveral hoſpitals or infir- 
ries, and a noble library, containing a large and 


. Here is likewiſe the burial-place of the kings 
ud queens of Spain, called the Pantheon. In ſhort, 
we whole forms ſo amazing an edifice, that it re- 
wbles more a town than a palace. The apartments 
We decorated with an aſtoniſhin variety of paintings, 
Cupture, tapeſtry, ornaments of go 

, Jaſper, gems, and other curious ſtones, ſutpaſlin 


us, about thirty miles ſouth of Madrid, is another 


ace collection of books in all lan uages and facul- 


Id and filver, mar- 


. imagination. Aranjuez, which is ſituated on the 


1— — 


| 


royal palace, which is greatly admired, particularly for 
its noble gardens and ſurpriſing water-works, 

Toledo is ſituated on the Tagus, about 36 miles 
ſouth of Madrid. It is an ancient, large, and well— 
fortified city. Here are many ſtately edifices, ſquares, 
convents, churches, and hoſpitals: the cathedral 1s a 
noble ſtructure, built of a beautiful white ſtone, en— 
riched with ſculpture ; the roof of it is ſupported by 
eighty-eight ſtately columns, and it has eight large 
beautiful gates of braſs, with above thirty chapels, 
ſome of them large enough to paſs for churches. The 
treaſure of this cathedral is of inc{timable value, and 
the annual revenue of about one hundred thouſand du- 
cats. The juriſdiction, power, and grandeur of this 
ſee, is inferior only to that of Rome. Here is alſo an 
univerſity, a royal palace, and a court of inquiſition. 


There arc three noble bridges over the river; and with 


out the walls, on the north fide, are ſtill to be ſeen the 
ruins ofa Romam amphitheatre ; and under the city 1s 
a large common- ſewer, which is alſo ſaid to be a Ro- 
man work. 

Seville is ſituated 200 miles ſouth-weſt of Madrid, 
and 57 from the mouth of the river, in the Guadal- 
quiver. This city contains a great number of con- 
vents, churches, ſquares, hoſpitals, a royal palace, 
which is now going to decay, an exchange, a cuſtom- 
houſe, an univerſity, and a cathedral, the largeſt and 
fineſt in all Spain, and is eſteemed inferior to none ex- 
cept St. Peter's at Rome. On the top of the high 


tower is the ſtatue of a woman, which turns with the 


wind like a weather-cock ; 500 maſles are ſaid every. 
day in this cathedral. The archbiſhop has a revenue 
of 100,000 ducats. Here is a bridge of boats over the 
Guadalquiver, which is navigable 25 large veſſels forty 
miles from its mouth; all * the river are a great 
many commodious quays, near which 1s alſo a ſtately 
tower, called the Golden Tower, which entirely com- 
mands the river, city, and ſuburbs. This city car- 
ries on a great trade, and has many manufactures, par- 
ticularly of ſilk and filyer-ſtuffs, earthen-ware, ſoap, 
and ſalt: but their commerce has been declining for 
ſome years paſt. Here is a mint, which can coin in 
one day ſeven hundred marks, each containing eight 
ounces of gold or ſilver. The compaſs of the city walls 
is eight miles, and the number of its inhabitants is 
computed at $00,000. | 


Placentia is ſituated on the banks of the little river 


KXerte, about ſeventy miles ſouth-weſt from Madrid, 


and one hundred aud twenty ſouth from Merida. This 
is a well-built handſome city, it is defended by ſtrong 
walls, and a caſtle; there are three bridges over the 

river Xerte; it is a bifſhop's ſee, and takes its name 
from the delightfulneſs of its fituation, in the midſt of 


La Vera de Placentia, or the orchard of Placentia, 


which is diverſified with beautiful ſeats, villages, gar- 

dens, and graves of the fineſt citron, lemon, arange, _ 
and fig-trees. " | per 5p 
Salamanca ſtands on the river Tormes, about 73 
9 8 i on miles 
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miles north-weſt from Madrid; it is an ancient, large, | 
rich, and populous city, Here is an univerſity, and 
many magnificent palaces, convents, colleges, chapels, 
churches, hoſpitals, and ſquares. A Roman way leads 
from hence to Merida and Seville ; and there is an old 
Roman bridge over the river Tormes. The moſt 
beautiful part of this city is the great ſquare, built about 
40 years ago. In this ſquare the bull-fights are exhi- 
bited for three days, in the month of June. 

Cadiz, which 1s ſuppoſed to have been built by the 
Tyrians, ſtands on an iſland, and is Joined to the main 
land by means of the bridge Suaco, which is defended 
at both ends by redoubts, and other works thrown up 
of earth. The iſland, from Fort St. Catalina to the 
iſland of St. Pedro, is five miles long, and from the 
ſouth point near the latter to the north point, juſt b 
the above-mentioned bridge, almoſt two miles broad, | 
Mot of the ſtreets are narrow, crooked, indifferently 

aved, and dirty. The houſes are in general four 
Rories high, handſomely built, and have each a qua- 
drangular area. This city is computed to contain about 
5000 houſes, one pariſh church, twelve convents, and 
a Jeſuits college, ſuppoſed, at the time it was inhabited 
by that order, to be the fineſt in all Andaluſia. The 
population 1s eſtimated at 140,000 inhabitants, of which 
12,000 are French, and as many Italians. Here is the 
royal audience of the Indies, or the Indian board of 
trade, which was formerly held at Seville. The adja- 
cent country 1s extremely rural and pleaſant. 

The harbour and bay of Cadiz are very fine and ſpa- 
cious : the entrance is defended by Fort Matagorda, 
and Fort Pontal, the latter of which is ſituated o po- 
ſite to it, upon a point of the neck of land on which 
the city is built. I he entrance into the harbour is about 
Five hundred fathoms broad, and the harbour itſelf 
about ten Jeagues in circuit, but, at ebb tide, great 

art of it lies dry. The only fafe Janding-place is on the 
fouth-welt fide, which is detended by a ſmall fort called 
St. Catalina. The number of foreigners in Cadiz are 
faid to amount to 50,000, who reſide there for the ſake 
of trade, and its common inhabitants are computed at 
40,000. 

Barcelona is fituated on the Mediterranean, between 
the rivers Llobregat and Beſos, at the foot of the moun- 
tain Monjouy, on which are ſeveral forts, command- 
ing the town and harbour. The city itſelf is well 
fortified, the ſtreets ſpacious, in which are 15,000 
houſes, beſides churches, colleges, hoſpitals, fountains, 
gardens, convents, an univerſity, an academy of arts 
and ſciences, founded in 1752, a court of inquiſition, 
and the court of royal audience for Catalonia, The 
cathedral is a large and magnificent edifice, and there 
are a number of antiquities about the town, which 
prove it to have been a conſiderable place in the time 
of the Romans, when it was called Faventia. This 
city was formerly the reſidence of ſeveral Gothic kings, 
and was afterwards ſubject for a long time to counts of | 
its Wn. It carries on a conſiderable trade, and the | 
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away with him ſixty-four military banners, two hu 


and an hundred and ſixty thouſand meaſures of oat 


friends had brought 


wk HY, Eu 

country around is very fertile and delightful, T j 
number of inhabitants is ſuppoſed tg * h m7 
130, ooo. near Po 
Valencia, 180 miles ſouth-eaſt from Madrid. ze « he 
tuated on, and has five bridges over the Guadalc 1 # 
It is a large, handſome, populous, trading ty. fl 05 
has a port within two miles of it. It is the he a y 
archbiſhop, whoſe income amounts to 40,004), Nets. E 
a year, and contains a tribunal or inquiſition, 3 7 1 
reign court of judicature, an univerlity, and a fon * 
riſhing woollen manufactory. Prieſts, nuns, and ria un. 
of every garb, ſwarm in this City, whoſe inhabitant uin 
are reckoned to be 80,000, 1 
Carthagena is a famed ſea-port in the province 1d: 
Murcia, in Spain, on the Mediterranean, at the mou A 
of the river Guadalentin near Cape Palos, and abu mo 
one hundred and eighty miles ſouth-weſt from Mad * 
Its harbour is defended by forty pieces of cannon h 
being one of the fineſt pore in the Mediterranean, ae 
one of the three royal marine departments; the ol en 
two are Cadiz and Ferrol. It is a city, and the ſee uri 
a biſhop, Who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Te poſe 
ledo, and has a revenue of twenty-four thouſand duc; form 
per annum. : coul 
Carthagena is announced at a diſtance by vilfage 0 
farms, country-houſes, and ſcveral pleaſant va re 
This city remained in the poſſeſſion of the deſcenden Wil 1 
of Aſdrubal till the year 208 before Chriſt ; when and 


was conquered by Publius A wh and Caius Lzliu 
It was at that time governed by Nago, the laſt Ca 
thaginian chief. Livy informs us, that, at the arcy 
of Scipio in Spain, ona was, after Rome, 0 
of the richeſt cities in the world, and full of arms a 
ſoldiers. But, notwithſtanding all its reſources, Scip 
took it, and delivered it up to pillage. He carrg 


dred and ſeventy-ſix golden 2 and eighteen thi 
ſand three e Br marks of ſilver, beſides veſſels 
the ſame metal; forty thouſand meaſures of whea 
In a word, he acquired there ſuch immenſe riche 
that, the hiſtorian ſays, the city itſelf was the le 
thing the Romans gained by the expedition, 

After this conqueſt Scipio ſet the great example 
chaſtity and generoſity, ſo much celebrated in that al 
the preſent age. We learn from hiſtory, that 4 
ſoldiers brought him a young female captive of n0 
extraction, whoſe beauty attracted the eyes and ad 
ration of the whole camp. Scipio, hearing that ff 
had been promiſed in marriage by her parents, to 
cins, prince of the Celtiberians, and that to ; 
lovers had a great affection for each other, ſent rf 
young prince; reſtored to him the lady; * 1h 
to +: 3 as a marriage portion, the ſum of go A 
or her ranſom, and 0 
them, at the ſame time, the friendſhip of the Rom 


peo le. | c F F' „ 
arthagena was a long time the Indies of on 
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and, there are ſtill ſilver mines in the environs, 

lip II. had ſome of the ſilver melted, to eſtimate 
1 f ence of working, and the produce. The lead 
the © * the village of los Alumbres are very rich ; 
ſts and other precious ſtones are found near 
3 de Porman; and, not far from Hellin, there is 
- conſiderable mine of ſulphur. "The country 
* Carthagena was formerly called Campo Spar- 
. and the appellation of Spartarians was alſo given 
4% city, on account of the great quantities of /par- 
. or Spaniſh broom, found in the plains and moun- 


mans; 


hs city was totally deſtroyed in the wars of Atana- 


14; with Agila king of the Goths in Spain: ſeveral 
ee with inſcriptions, have been found 
— the ruins. One of theſe is now in a garden 
the town of Eſpinardo, near Murcia. On one ſide 
+ has the ſtern of a ſhip, and on the other the figure 
Pallas, holding an olive branch; at her feet are a 
ornucopia and the caduceus of Mercury. Caſcalcs 
tributes this monument to Julius Cæſar, and ſup- 
ſes it to have been erected by him at the time he 
med the deſign of ſubjugating the world, and his 
try. 
05 AR land fide, ſays Bourgoanne, Carthagena is 
tefended by a mountain formed by three hills; one 
of which was formerly called Pheſto, another Alecto, 
1nd the third Chrono. In the middle of the city is a high 
till, with a fort, now almoſt in ruins: it was anciently 
alled Mercurius Theutates, from a temple erected there 
In honour of that deity. The harbour is ſpacious, and 
þ deep that ſhips may moor cloſe to the land, It is a 
uon hollowed by nature, which ſeems to have ſhel- 
tered it from the winds by feveral hills placed round 
tat equal diſtances; ſo that, from the mole, nothing 


ten. No port can be compared to this for ſafety and 
reularity, Virgil, wiſhing to give, at the landing of 
— in Italy, the deſcription of a port as perfect as 
at and nature could make it, ſeems to have taken for 
lis model the harbour of Carthagena, Ef in ſeceſſu 
Inge locus: inſula portum, Se. | Ry} | 
he critrance is defended by two redoubts which are 
dat yet fortified: the mole is protected by twelve 
peces of cannon, The arſenal is extremely large, and 
provided with every thing that can facilitate the build- 
Ing and fitting out of ſhips. Every requiſite is there 
In ſuch readineſs, that a hip of the line may be got 
ready for fea in three days. At the eafore of the 
dtilder the water fills the magnificent baſons, which 
ie as ſtocks, and the thip flides of "itſelf imto the 
ta. Each ſhip has in this arſenal its particular ſtore- 


tie proviſion of ſmall timber is conſiderable, but, great 


ng of Spain, or his contraQors, procuritig timber and 


— at the third hand, pay a fourth mots than the 
ue 


but the entrance of the harbour and the baſon are to be 


wuſe, which contains all the rigging neceſſary to it?: 


7 are ſcarce as well as maſts. It is ſaid, that the 


or them. There ate great numbers of workmen, | 


| 
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Moors, and galley-ſlaves, in the arſenal : they are di- 
vided into companies, and diſtributed in the docks, 
magazines, rope-yards, and forges. 

Mr. Swinburne ſays, “Every feeling of humanity was 
put to the torture, on his obſerving the extreme hard- 
(hips and ſufferings of theſe ſlaves; of which he gives 
the following narrative : the ſhips are hove down in a 
dry dock, which, by reaſon of the back water, and 
the ſprings which ooze through the marſhy ſoil, would 
never be clear of water, were it not for the fire engines 
continually going; and for the great pump, which is 
plied without intermiſſion by Spaniſh criminals and 
Barbary ſlaves. Of the former tliey have eight hun- 
dred; of the latter, ſix hundred. Moſt of theſe: 
wretches are kept at it ſixteen hours out of the twenty= 
four, by four hours at a time: ſome work only twelve, 
and molt of the Moors only eight hours. It is the 
hardelt labour in the world: ten men are ſet to each 
pump, to the amount of above a hundred in the room 
above-ground, and as many in a kind of a dungeon 
below. In ſummer time ſcarce a day paſſes fey 
ſome of them dropping down dead at their work ; and. 
even at the cool ſealon of the year we have met every 
day ſome of them carrying to the hoſpital. The de- 
ſpair which ſeizes them is ſo outrageous, that, if they 
can get within rcach of, a weapon, there are many in- 
ſtances of their having plunged it into their own breaſt, 
or that of ſome fe near them, which anſwers the 
ſame purpoſe, a ſpeedy deliverance from all their woes 
by death. As we weir looking on them, a dirty little 
keeper ſtruck a fine tall Moor over the head, for leaving 
his pump to beg of us. The Muſſulman darted a look 
of indignation at his tyrant, and reſumed his work, 
without ſaying a word, or ſhrinking from his blow. 
On our leaving this houſe of ſorrow, we met ſeveral 
ſtrings of galley ſlaves, going to relieve thoſe at work, 
or to fetch their proviſions. The Moors had an Mon 
the ſack-cloth which covers them, and the whole gang 
were ſtriking pictures of malady and deſpair. The 
king allows them a piſtreen a day, but 1 am afraid 
they are defrauded of their allowance; for we ſaw them 
8 1455 their dinner upon black bread, and horſe-bcans: 
boiled in falt-water. We returned quite melanchol 
from this ſcene of woe. The only recollection which 
diminiſhes our compaſſion, is the atrociouſneſs of the 
crimes which have brought the Chriſtians to the chain: 
none are here who have not deſerved death in hfty 
ſhapes. One boy, of fifteen years ald, is here for the 
murder of his father and mother; and either murder, 
ſacrilege, or ſame ſuch enormous and horrible offence, 
have been perpetrated by almoſt all thoſe who are con- 
denaned for lite to this puniſhment.” Swinburne, in his. 
travels, obſerves, that the feverity exerciſed over the 
Moorith captives 'is not fo ealily reconciled to the 


5 05 of humanity, and the meek doctrine of 


htiſtianity: retaliation does not feem a ſufficient plea. 
The fame author, however, ſpeaks highly ef the ac- 
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commodations in this city.“ We lodged, ſays. he, at 
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- caſtles : the houſes are ſolid and lofty, and the 


divided into four quarters, and has 12 gates, which are 
always open, It is an archbiſhopric, and contains 24 
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the Golden Eagle, kept by a Frenchman, the be/? cot 
ia the beſt inn we have met with in Spain.“ 

This city is large, but has ſew good ſtreets, and ſtill 
fewer 1 fs remarkable buildings. The hoſpital is 
a large ſquare houſe, round two courts, three ſtories 
high towards the ſea, and only one towards the land : 
the architecture and method of laying out the plan are 
good; but the ſtone is of ſo ſoft and friable a con- 
texture, that the ſea air has corroded it, and cauſcd 
much of it to crumble away. Further caſt, at the foot 
of the ſummer-evening walk, is a ſmall church, erefted 
in honour of St. James, the patron of Spain, who is 
piouſly believed to have landed here when he came from 
Paleſtine to convert this country to Chriſtianity. . 

Carthagena much reſembles Plymouth : there are 
two dry docks, which were conſtructed by the late 
Don Jorge Juan. Here are two public walks : that of 
the Almeda is very long, and planted with double rows 
of white elms ; that of Santa Lucia is near the har- 
bour. The town is chiefly inhabited by officers of the 
-arfny and navy, who are always obliged to wear their 
unden and none under the degree of captain are 
permitted to oy a cane. The port of Carthagena is 
the beſt in the kingdom, and not much inferior to 
any one in Europe. It is ſeated at the bottom of a a 
ſmall bay, five hundred paces in length, and about ſix 
or ſeven hundred at the mouth. The anchoring is ver 

ood: the bay abounds in fiſh, particularly dee 

he air here is temperate in ſummer, and ſo mild in 
winter, that the roſes blow as fine at Chriſtmas as they 
do in England at Midſummer. Great quantities of 
fine wool are exported from this city. 

Malaga, an ancient, large, well built, well fortified, 
and populous city, with a fine harbour on the Mediter- 
ranean, is 260 miles ſouth of Madrid, and 75 ſouth-weſt 
from Granada. The city is of a circular form, en- 
compaſſed with a double wall, and defended by two 

rects 
well paved and level. So 1 is the exportation of 
wines, raiſins, almonds, figs, lemons, oranges, and 
other fruits, from hence, beſides wool and oil, that the 
diities on them are ſaid to yield the king 800,000 du- 
cats per annum. The harbour runs up into the town 
539 common paces, with a good breadth, and four 
ttairs to take water at, and 24 pillars of jaſper ſtone to 
faſten the hips to. The city is ſuppoſed to have been 
founded by the Phoenicians, The biſhop is ſubject to 
the archbiſhop of Seville, and has a revenue of 20,000 
ducats per annum. 6541 1 5 

Granada is ſituated at the conflux of the Xenil and 
Dauro, 180 miles ſouth of Madrid. It ſtayds in the 
midſt of a fruitful country, has a fine air, is capacious 
and papulaus, being one of the largeſt cities in Spain, | 
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and land, but was gallantly defended by gener Af 
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and containing upwards of 9o, ooo inhabitants. It is 


— 


4 ag es, and 29 conyents, with a church to each, 11 
ſpitals, and four colleges. The ſtreets are narrow, 
642 7 


% 


— 
crooked, and badly paved, and the bouſ'' in oe 


mean : here is an univerſity, aud aal handene 


amphitheatre, for bull feaſts, lte 
one of the beſt in Spain, and the cites r . 
are ſtill pleaſing and healthful. Of --/ oo. 1 
only 18,000 are reckoned 11/1! = 2 Ce ic 


made of clergy, lawyers, chillren, aud best 1 

Bilboa, the capital of Biſcay, is aft gun 
on the banks of the river Vhafzabal. ſix miles e 
the ſea, where it has a good port, and a 5c ped, 
iron, wrought and unwrought, wool, (aff: 041, 42.0 4,4 
nuts. This city contains about 800 holes, 1h, 
ſolid and lofry, and the ſtrects well paved amd lobe 
and the water is ſo conveyed into the ſtreets, har t 
may be waſhed at pleaſure, which reniers B42 
of the neateſt towns in Europe. None are ſuffered 
ſettle here, or in any part of the province, unleſs the 
can prove their deſcent from the ancient Gothic Chi 
tians, and that their blood is untainted with that 
Jews or Moors. 

Burgos, the capital of Old Caſtile, is ſituateg byth 
river Arlangon, 1220 miles north of Madrid. It i; 
large, but not a fine city. The cathedral, built jg tl 
Gothic ſtyle, is one of the nobleſt and richeſt in Spain 
the archbiſhop has a revenue of 40,000 ducats pg 
annum, and the king is always the firſt of the canoal 
Among other convents, here is one for ladies of quali 
called X. Huelgos, the revenue of which is bid t 
be 80,000 ducats per ann. The abbeſs, who is gent 
rally a lady of one of the firſt families in Spain, has 1 
other convents, 14 towns, and 30 villages ſubjeck 
her: ſhe has alſo the diſpoſal of 12 commandeni 
and takes place of all ladies, except thoſe of the roy 
family. 

Gibraltar being once a celebrated town and fortrel 
of Andaluſia, though at preſent in the poſſeſſon 
Great-Britain, claims our attention here from its f 
ation. It was taken from the Spaniards by the con 
derate fleet of the Engliſh and Dutch, under the cont 
mand of Sir George Rooke, in the year 1704, and, 
ter many fruitleſs attempts to recover it, was confirm 
to. the Engliſh by the treaty of Utrecht in 4713; 

eated attempts have been face made to wrelt it lit 
55 but without ſucceſs ; the laſt war made 
more famous than ever, when it underwent a long! 
againſt the united forces of Spain and France Wi 


and his garriſon, to the great loſs, diſgrace, and Af 
pointment of the N though it mult be grant 
the place is by nature almoſt impregnable. Nen 
pieces of cannon of different bores, and chiefly ba 
which were ſunk before the harbour in the 10 Ha 
batteries deſtroyed by the red-hot bullets, have 8 
raiſed, and ſold, and the money ariling theremomuy 
tributed among the garriſon, as 2 reward for their, 
and bravery, But of this ſiege, and its, diſaſtrous 7 
to Spain, we haye already given a deſcription in 
It is a commodious port,” and for by 
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the paſſage of the Streights. The town 
© neither large nor beautiful, yet, on account 
Cit fortifications, is eſteemed the key of Spain, and 
always furnithed with a garriſon, well provided, for 
« defence. It is built upon a rock, in a peninſula, to 
which on the land- ſide is only a narrow paſſage between 
he rock and the ſea, which pallage 1s walled and for- 
«fed both by art and nature. Acroſs this iſthmus the 
Spaniards have.drawn a fortificd line, in order to pre- 
«nt the garriſon of Gibraltar from having any inter- 
qurſe with the country: notwithſtanding which they 
carry on a clandeſtine trade, particularly in tobacco, of 
bich the Spaniards are exceedingly fond. The gar- 
Liſa is confined within very narrow limits, and the 
ground ſcarcely produces any thing, ſo that it is ſup- 
ied with proviſions either from England, or from 
Ceuta on the Barbary coaſt. Formerly Gibraltar was en- 
lrely under military government; but finding that power 
yas carried to an extravagant height, the parliament 
thought proper to erect it into a body corporate, and 
the civil power is now lodged in its magiſtrates. 'The 
wad of Gibraltar is neither ſafe againſt an enemy nor 
forms, and is not convenient for refitting of vellels, 
though they may be laid on their ſides for carcening. 
The Streights are twenty-four miles long, and about 
een broad; through which ſets a current from the 


mming of it a briſk gale is required. 


u, and Y vica. | 
Majorca is fituated 120 miles eaſtward of Spain, and 
polite to Valencia; it is about 60 miles in length 
pm eaſt to weſt, and about 36 in breadth from north 
to ſouth. In ſome you of it, there are large aud ſmall 
le, game, corn, faffron, fruits, honey, &c. 

Minorca, 33 miles E. N. E. of Majorca, is about 
$ miles long, and 15 broad. This iſland produces no 
en, but yields wine, oil, and fruit: it alſo feeds a 
bumber of {mall cattle, It was firſt taken by the 
glich in 1708; from whom the French took it in 
158; was reſtored to the Engliſh at the peace of 


dom it was ceded by the peace in 178g. 
Yvica, ſituated between Majorca and Valencia, is 
bout 40 miles in length, and 22 in breadth; Its chief 
roductions are corn, wine, oil, fruits, and drugs: here 
je alſo ſalt- rocks and mines. | | 
Among the natural curioſities of Spain is a very d 
wern at Algezira, the deſcent to the entrance of Which 
dy an hundred ſteps; when the ſpectator has at- 
uned the mouth, he muſt be very cautious how he 
oceeds, for the palſage is very narrow, and on a great 
vity for a conſiderable way. This paſſage leads to 
lort of labyrinth, which abounds in cryſtallizations, 


a moſt 


. 


Atlantic ocean into the Mediterranean, and for the 


The principal iſlands of Spain are Majorca, Minor- 


Hog, from whom the Spaniards took it in 1782, to 


om whence there is a communication to a much 

Ager cave, filled with an infinite number of various 
nds of 6 ures, which reflect the light of the torches. 
urpriſing manner. It. is laid that che echo 


1 
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cave, 1110 fect above the horizon. 
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in this cave is ſo great, that if a ſingle piſtol is dit- 
charged there, the ſound will reverberate for the ſpace 
of ſeven minutes. In blowing up the rock of Gib- 
raltar, many pieces of bones and teeth have been found 
incorporated with the ſtone, ſome of which have been 
brought to England, and depoſited in the Britiſh Muſe- 
um. On the welt {ide of the mountain is St. Michael's 
Many pillars of 
various ſizes, fome of them two feet in diameter, have 
been formed in it by the droppings of water, which have 
petrified in falling. The other natural curioſities of 
Spain conſiſt in the lakes and ſprings already de- 
ſcribed. 

In ſeveral parts of this country are the remains of 
Roman and Mooriſh antiquities, conliſting of Roman 
ways, aqueducts, theatres, and palaces. | ook the city 
of Salamanca are the remains of a Roman way, paved 
with large ſtones ; it was continued to Merida, and from 
thence to Seville. This way was repaired by the em- 
peror. Adrian, but it is now greatly injured by time, 
though there are ſtill the ruins of ſome of the columns 
to be ſcen. Near Segovia is a grand aqueduct erected 
by Trajan, which extends over a deep valley, between 
*two hills, and is ſupported by a noble row of 152 ar- 
ches. Notwithſtanding this aqueduct has ſtood fo many 


Murviedro (once the faithful Saguntum, deſtroyed by 
Hannibal) are the remains of an old Roman theatre, 
an exact femicircle, about 82 yards diameter, ſome of 
the galleries are cut out of the rock, and gooo per- 
ſons might attend the exhibition without inconve- 
nience: and at Cordova is an edifice, which was for- 
merly a moſque, but is now converted into a church, 
ſaid to be one of the wonders of the world. It is 600 
feet in length, 300 in breadth, and of a proportionable 
1 the roof, which is amazingly bold and lofty, 
is ſupported by 350 pillars of fine marble, in ten rows, 
forming eleven aitles, in which are 366 altars, and 2 

gates; every part being enriched and adorned with the 
molt noble and coſtly ornaments, At Granada is to 
be ſeen great part of a moſt magnificent palace called 
the Alhambra, belonging to the Mooriſh kings. The 


| inlide is overlaid with jaſper and porphyry, and the 


walls contain many Arabic inſcriptions, The whole 
edifice is executed in the Gothic taſte, This noble 
royal ſtructure was built in 1280, by the ſecond Moor- 
ih king of Granada; and in 1492, in the reign of 
their eighteenth king, was taken. by the Spaniards. 
With reſpect to commerce; the articles exported 


oil, vinegar, fruits of various kinds, indigo, cochineal, 


materials for dyeing. kali or barilla, quickfilver, ſoine 
wrought 1ilks, balſam of Peru; vanilla, cake-choco- 


gun and piſtol-barrels, vermilion, Seville and Havan- 


The 


r * n el 
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centuries, it ſtill retains its ſtrength and beauty. Near 


from Spain to other parts of Europe, are wines, fine 


late, farfaparilla, ſalt- petre, ſalt, woollen counterpanes, 
a very ſine ſort of blankets, iron, Toledo ſword-blades, 


nah ſnuff, and ſeveral forts of roots of Spaniſh and 
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dried and ſalted fiſh, meat, butter, cheeſe, beer, corn, 
rice, pepper, warlike and naval ſtores, particularly ca- 
bles and anchors; cutlery-ware, watches, wrought 


braſs and princes metal, mathematical inſtruments, 


toys, mahogany cabinet-work, wrought and unwrought 
tin, lead, leather, various kinds of filk and woollen 
ttufs, and broad cloths. They import from America 
gold, filver, cochineal, indigo, cocoa or chocolate- 


nuts, logwood, and other dyeing. woods, ſugar, tobacco, | 


ſnuff, and other valuable American productions. 

Spain formerly extended the chiet part of her foreign 
European trade to England; but it is now one-third 
leſs than it was fifty years ago, owing in ſome meaſure 
to the eſtabliſhment of ſome arts and manufactures in 
that kingdom ſince the above period. Unhappily, 
however, for themſelves, they make gold aud ſilver 
the chief branches both for their exports and imports, 
This trade is chiefly carried on from the port of Cadiz; 
and to this port other European nations ſend their mer- 
chandize ta be ſhipped off in Spaniſh bottoms for Ame- 
rica, ſecured under the name of Spaniſh factors; for 
the merchandize properly belonging to Spain forms 
the leaſt part of the freight which theſe, ſhips carry to 
America, 


The merchants of England, Holland, France, &c. 


have agents and correſpondents at Cadiz, who tranſact 
this buſineſs for them; and their great care is, to elude 
the duties laid on foreign merchandize ſent in this 
manner to America; which, if paid, are ſo exorbi- 
tant, that the profits would ſink very low; though at 
this time they ſeldom amount to leſs than 20 per cent. 
Spain has ineffectually endeavoured to prevent this 
contraband trade; but no meaſure taken for that pur- 
pole can ſucceed, till the inhabitants, by a proper ex- 
ertion of induſtry, are enabled to fupply their American 
poſſeſſions with merchandize of their own manuſacture 
and produce. I | 

The manufactures of Spain conſiſt chiefly of ilk, 
wool, copper, and hard-ware. The firſt of theſe is at 
preſent ſo greatly encouraged, that, we are told, above 
a million of people are employed in feeding, gathering, 
and curing ſilk-Worms, and in ſpinning, weaving, and 
making all kinds of ſilks. Moſt ot the laborious 
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The Spaniards import Principer'y from England | formerly poſſeſſed great privileges, and th 


works in huſbandry, manufactures, and handicrafts, 


are performed by the French, eſpecially in the two 


Caſtiles. | 
The conſtitution and government of Spain are greatly 


altered from their ancient form; ſince, from being a 


free monarchy. of hereditary ſucceſſion in males and fe- 
males, it is now the molt deſpotic kingdom in Europe; 


| and as, in the adminiſtration of its government, no pro- 


per attention is paid to the intereſts and welfare of the 

people, we may from hence eaſily account for the 

poverty which is ſo viſible in moſt parts of the country. 

The cortes, or parliaments, were. compoſed of repre- 

ſentatives ſent from the cities and towns, aud the oldeſt 

member for Burgos always acted as ſpeaker. The cortes 
: | 


| 
| 


| 
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authority was ſo equally blended: in the Ba 
D 8 


eſtates, that no law could pe made, repealed, or ſ 
pended, nor any money railed upon the ſubjcd. 0 
with their common conſent. But the. gone wh 1 
aboliſhed, and Spain is become an abſolute mona ch 
che whole government being ſolely in the hands of ul 


[os his migiſtets, and the councils, which are en 


| eſtabliſhed in Caſtile by Ferdinand and Isabella, in thi 


tirely at the devotion of the two former. 
J he privy-council. is compoled of a certain numh 
of noblemen, nominated by the king ; their buſine 
is, to prepare matters and to digeſt papers for the cabi. 
Paw: pence or junto, the members of which are like 
| wiſe nominated by the king. and conſiſt of the firſt (6 
cretary of Rate, and three or four more; and in theſ 
the direction of all the executive part of government 
may be ſaid to reſide. Ihe council of war takes coe. 
nizance of military affairs only. The Spaniſh monarchs 
are declared out of their minority on the completion of 
their fourteenth year; and in regulating the ſucceſſion 
after the death of Charles II. a medium was obſerved 
between the Salic law and the ancient law of Spain 
viz. that any male heir, however diſtant, ſhould in 
herit before a female, who can hare no right but aſie 
the extinction of every male branch, 

The laws of Spain are compounded chiefly of thi 
Roman civil law, the royal edicts, and, probably, cer 
tain provincial cuſtoms. The council of Caftile is the 
higheſt law-tcibunal in the kingdom. In Galicia, 8e 
'ville,, Valencia, Barcelona, Saragoſla, Majorea, and the 
Canaries, courts, called royal audiences, are eltabliſhed 
who judge primarily in all caufes within fifteen miles 
of their reſpective cities or capitals, and receive ap 
peals from inferior juriſdictions. Beſides theſe, there 
are many , ſubordinate tribunals for the police, the 
finances, and other branches of, buſineſs, 

The tribunal of the Inquiſition is eſtabliſhed at M 
drid, but there are inferior ones in the principal cities 
almoſt all over Spain; and theſe are the great ſta 
curbs whereby the people are held in ſuch an implie 
religious obedience, and preſerve their ' boaſted un 
formity of the Roman Catholic faith, This interna 
court was erected about the year 1251. Pope Innocen 
IV. authorized the Domiaicans perpetual inquiſitors 
and, in 1265. Clement IV. confirmed theſe power 
and enlarged their privileges and tribunals, It wa 


year 1337, and ſome time after: extended all over Spain 
ormerly this office only acknowledged the power 
the pope, raiſing itſelf. above that of kings, who we 
often bridled; humbled; and even puni ſhed by it. Thel 
Auto da Fe's,' or. ſolemm acts of faith, uſed common 
to be exhibited When their princes came of age, ot; 
their acceſſion. But the power of this office is ne 
greatly diminiſned; the officers belonging: de * 
carry no ſentence into execution without the . 
rhority, and there has not been an Auto da 


Madcid for ſome years. Add do mig, that ſome of 
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ſtantized, and diveſted of the ſuperſtition 
| of their predeceſſors, there are hopes 
in the remaining errors and blind bigotry of that 
5 t church will continue to evaporate, and at length 
14 to the light of reaſon, good ſenſe, and the 
n of divine revelation. The government of 
Fiſh America forms a ſyſtem of itſelf, and 1s dele- 
ed to viceroys and other magiſtrates, who are in 
teir reſpective diſtricts almoſt abſolute, —The towns 
of Ceuta, Oran, and Maſulquivir, on the coaſt of 
gurbary in Alrica; and the itflands of St. Lazaro, the 
Philippines, and Ladrones in Alia, are among the 
hreign poſſe{ſions of the crown of Spain. 7 : 
The revenues ariſing to the crown from Old Spain 
mount to five millions ſterling, per annum, which ariſe 
chiefly from taxcs on all kinds of g. "ds, houles, lands, 
inder, and, provitions : beſides which, a fifth of the 
duce of ali the ſilver mines in Aincrica belongs to 
te king, but this part of his revenue is ufually very 
Wl acconnted for, and he ſeldom receives it without 
having been previouſly embezzled. 

The gold coins in Spain are piſtoles or doubloons, 


quarter piſtoles. The ſilver coins are reals de Plata, 
worth about 6d. of our money; piaſtres, or picces of 
wht, worth about 4s. 6d. and halt and quarter pieces 
j eight, but theſe are not common, The braſs money 
ahi of quartos and octavos, which anſwer to our 
ulſpence and farthings. The Spaniſh eſcudos, or 
towns and ducats, are imaginary coins, and both of 
the value of about 6s. of our money. There are alſo 
apinary piaſtres and piſtoles, 

he land-forces of Spain, in time of peace, are 
mputed at about 80,000, but in time of war they 
wmmonly amount to 100,000, or upwards. The marine 
that kingdom, at this time, exceeds 70 ſhips of the 
je, owing to the great attention which has been paid 
bit by the preſent monarch. There are watch-towers 
m mile to mile, all along tliè coaſts of Spain: theſe 
provided with lights . guards at night, fo that 
dm Cadiz to Barcelona, and from Bilboa to Ferro), 
de whole kingdom, in caſe of an invaſion, may be 
jon alarmed. | 
The king of Spain formerly enumerated twelve king- 
Ms; and other places, to the amount of thirty-two, 
die royal titles; but this abſurd cuſtom is now only 
lonally contrived, and he is generally contented 
Ith the appellation of His Catholic Majeſty. The 
om, however, of iving a number of names to the 
Maren of the royal Wir of Spain is ſtill obſerved, 
it prince who was born 
the Infant Don Gabr 
nana Victoria, was 


in June 1786, being the for 
ie], by the Infanta Donna- 
baptized by the "names of Pedro- 
ales-- Antonio--Raphael--Joſeph--Janvier--Francis- 
din. Nepomucene- iomas-de-Villeneuf-Mark-colin- 
ncent-- Ferrier--Rainſon--Peter-de-Alcantara- Ferdi- 
I, * Spaniſh kirg is never crowned but in- 


| 


and the preſent, appearing to be in a good [ augurated by the delivery of a ſword. 


— 


yorth about 178. and double add quadruple, half and | 


| 


His ſignature 
is, / the King. His eldeſt ſon is ſtyled prince of Aſtu— 
rias, and his younger children of both ſexes are called 
infants or infanta's, by way of diſtinction. 

The arms of the kings of Spain conſiſt of a ſhield, 


divided into four quarters, the uppermoſt of which on 


the right hand, and the lowermoſt on the left, contain 
a caſtle, Or, with three towers, for Caſtile; and in the 
uppermolt on the left, and the lowermoſt on the right, 
are three lions, gules, for Leon; with three lilies in the 
centre for Anjou. The armorial bearings are loaded 
with the arms of all the kingdoms. | 

'The higher nobility here conſiſt of counts, marquiſes, 
and dukes, The grandees, who have precedence of all 
others, next the king and princes of the blood, are 
named out of theſe. Like thoſe of Portugal, they 
have the privilege of being covered in the king's 
preſence, who «ſtyles them in his letters, Illuſtrious; 
and, in ſpeaking to them, or of them, their Eminences : 
but there are others, beſides the grandees, who are 
covered in the king's preſence, as cardinals, nuncios, 
archbiſhops, the grand prior of Caſtile, and the 

rand prior of Malta, the generals of the orders of 
t. Dominic and St. Francis, ambaſſadors of crowned 
heads, the knights of the golden fleece, and of the 
three military orders of St. James, Calatrava, and 
Alcantara, when the king afliſts at their reſpective 
chapters, in quality of grand maſter. No grandee can 
be apprehended for any crime, but by the expreſs order 
of the king, and they have many other privileges 
beſides theſe. The inferior nobility ſtyle themſelves 
cavalleros and hidalgos. The latter of theſe is ap- 
plied to thoſe who are unmixed with the Mooriſh 
blood. 

There are ſeven orders of knighthood in Spain; viz. 

1. The order of the Golden Fleece, inſtituted in 
1430, by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, and is 
common now to the kings of Spain and the houſe of 
Auſtria : it is generally conferred on princes and ſove— 
reign dukes; but the Spaniſh branch of it hath many 
French and Italian nobility : there are no commanderies 
or revenues annexed to it. 

2. The order of St. James, or St. Jago de Compo- 
ſtella, Which is the richelt of all the orders of Spain + 
it was inſtituted in 1175, by Ferdinand II. king of. 
Leon. The badge is a croſs of gold enamelled crim- 
ſon, edged with gold, and worn round the neck, pen 
dent to a broad ribband; it is charged on the centre 
with an eſcallop-ſhell White: it is only conferred on 
perſons of noble families. n un "SIS 

. "The order of Calatrava, founded by Sancho III. 
of Caſtile, Their badge is, a crofs fleurt, red, worn 
at the breaſt, pendent to a. broad ribband, the whole 
differing only in colour from the badge of Alcantara: 
the ceremonial "mantle is of white ſilk, tied with a 
curdon and taſſels, like thoſe of the Garter, and on the 
left arm a croſs fleuti embroidered} gules. 
J. The order of Alcantara ves its inſtitution te 
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Ferdinand II. king of Leon. The badge is a gold 
crofs, fleuri, enamelled green, and worn pendent to a 
broad ribband on the breaſt. This order is highly 
eſteemed, and conferred only on perſons of ancient and 
illuſtrious families. On days of ceremony, they wear 
a mantle of red ſilk, on the left fide of which is em- 
broidered, in filver, a ſtar of five points. ' 

5. The order of the Lady of Mercy, ſaid to have 
been inſtituted about the year 1218. omen are alſo 
included in this order: the badge, which is common 
to both, is a ſhield per feſs, red and gold; in chief, a 
croſs pattce, white; in baſlee, four pallets red; for Ar- 
Tagon, and the ſhield crowned with a ducal coronet. 

6. The order of Monteſa, inſtituted at Valencia, at 
the cloſe of the igth century, in the place of the 
Templars, whoſe poſſeſſions they enjoyed. The badge 


is a plain red croſs, enamelled on gold, worn pendent 


to a broad red ribband, ſaſh-wiſe, and a plain red croſs 
embroidered on the left breaſt of the outer garment. 

7- The order of Charles III. inſtituted by the preſent 
king in 17741, in commemoration, of the birth of the 
infant. he badge is a ſtar of eight points enamelled 
white, and edged with gold : in the centre of the croſs 


is the image of the Virgin Mary, veſtment white and 


blue. - On the reverſe, the letters C. C. with the 
number III. in the centre, and this motto, /irtuti 
£& Merits, To Virtue and Merit.” The order is 
compoled of four claſſes, variouſly diſtinguiſhed, This 
order is conferred on none but perſons of noble 


. deſcent. 


The hiſtory of Spain will be introduced at the end 
of our enſuing account-of Portugal, as the events re- 
lative to both theſe Kingdoms are fo intimately blendgd 
and connected together, as not eaſily to admit of a 
Teparation with propriety. Charles ſ IT. the late king 
of Spain, was born in 1716, and ſucceeded to the 
throne in 1759. He died Dec. 1788, in the 73d 
year 'of his age, and goth of his reign. He was the 
Jecond ſon of Philip V. by . of Parina, and 
grandſon of Louis Lv. of France. He left ifſue by 
his late queen, 1. Maria-Joſepha, born in 1744. 2. 
Maria Louiſa, born in 1745, married in 1765, to the 
archduke Leopold of Auſtria, great duke of 8 
and brother to the late emperor of Germany. g. 
Philip-Anthony, duke of Calabria, born in 1747, but 
incapacitated from ſucceeding to the throne by a de- 
fect of underſtanding. 4. Charles-Anthony, prince of 
Auſtria, born in 1748, married in 1766, to Louiſa- 
Mace 3 hole, grigoeſs of Parma. 5. Ferdinand-An- 
tony, king of Naples, born in 1751, married in 1768, 


to the archducheſs Mary Cardire- Louiſa, ſiſter to the 


then empreſs of Germany. 6. Gabriel-Antony, born in 
1752, grand prior of the kingdom of Spain. 7. An- 
3 born in 17553. 8. Francis-Xavier, born 
in 1757. Don Lewis, the king's brother, is a cardi- 
nab and archbiſhop of Toledo. Charles IV. ſucceeded 
his father Charles III. in Dec. 1788. He married, 
Sept. 4. 1765, princeſs Louiſa of Parma, Their ſur- 


— 
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viving iſſue are, Ferdinand Antony, preſent king 


Naples, and, Antony Paſchal, born Dec. 1 k wh 
Spain, as well as Portugal, acceding to the grand A pal 
federacy of the other F''ropeau powers again BR 
French republic, joined their naval ſtrength to that | poi 
England in that war. # 
4 Ae 
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e A 1. 1 
Shtuation, Extent, Boundaries, Produce, Myung, 3 
Rivers, Population, Inhabitants, Religion, Languag 2 
Learning, Cities and Towns, Curioſities, Cimmerce 11 
Manfattures, Conſtitutian and Government, Reveny 1 
Hiftory, Oc. | the 
HIS kingdom is fituated between the 5th A, 
10th degrees of welt long. and between the g71 " 

and 42d degrees of north lat. b-ing about 400 miles i” 
lepgth and 100 in breadth. It is the moſt Welte 
kingdom on the continent of Europe, being bound bn 
on the ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic ocean, and « P 
the north and eaſt by Spain. This is the Luſitania WF” 
the Romans; but the etymology ©! i:+ preſent name * 
uncertain. 4 

The kingdom of Portugal is uſually divided in 

three parts, viz. the northern middle, and ſouthe 
provinces, . 
Tu Nox TH Division cesratxs 10 
Entre Mino, chief town Blaga Dont, ch. tow * 
Oporto and Viana; Tra los Montes, ch. towns B ® 
anza, Miranda, and Villa-Real : containing 68 be 
quare miles. , : * 
Tur Miop rr Divisiox CONTAINS . 
? CF 
Beira, chief towns Coimbra, Guarda; Eitremadu T 
ch. towns Liſbon, Whes,- and Leira: contain aus 
12,640 ſquare miles. | mali 
Tur SouTH DivIsION CONTAINS * 
b Ire 
Entre Tajo, chief town Ebora, or Exora; Guat, 
na, ch. towns Portalegre, Elvas, and Bira; Alen s .. 
ch. town Lagos; Algarva, ch. towns Faro, Tuo e 
and Silves: conaining 8397 ſquare miles. hol 
The air in Portugal, eſpecially about Liſbon, oon 
reckoned ſoft and beneficial to conſumptive pate e. 
it is not ſo ſearching as that of Spain, being ls ff 
by breezes from the ſea, The foil is not in get e. 
equal to that of Spain for fertility, eſpecially in q pull 
which they import from other countries. Some * 
produce good paſlure, but in general it 1s very coo ouſt 
The fruits here are the ſame as in Spain, but . San 
highly flavoured, Herbs and flowers ace very Peng 
from the odoriferous kinds of which great gn. 


lurvix 


tities of perſumed waters are diſtilled, . n by 


boxer. J 
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wcularly attentive to the culture of their vineyards, 
hich yield excellent grapes. Lhe catile in the northern 
uns are large aud fine, but in the ſouthern they are 
Pl and lean, and are in general, as well as their 
aultry, but indifferent eating. Their horſcs are briſk 
nd lively, but extremely flight, The fiſh on the coalt 
e yery fine, and the birds reſemble thoſe of Spain, 
170 quantities of delicious honey are produced in this 
quntry, Here are mines, but they are not worked; 
io variety of gems, marbles, and mill-ſtones, and a 
ſe mine of falt-petre, near Liſbon. 4 
The principal mountains in Portugal are thoſe which 
fride Algarva from Alentejo; thoſe in Tra los Montes, 
ind the rock of Liſbon, at the mouth of the Tajo: 
ut they are for the moſt part barren. f 
The chief rivers of Portugal have been mentioned in 
he account of Spain. The others are, the . 
the Limia, Sadao, Vanga, Leſa, Ave, Cavado, Ze— 
ure, Alba, Goa, Laura, Canha, and Caſa. The Tagus, 
x Tajo, was celebrated for its golden ſand. There 
ue alſo ſeveral remarkable lakes and ſprings in this 
jingdom ; ſome of them will abſorb even the lighteſt 
ſübllances, as feathers, cork, &c. ſome are medicinal 
md ſanative, particularly one about 45 miles from Liſ- 
hon, and ſome hot baths are found in the province of 
Algarva. 
The number ofinhabitants in Portugal, according to 
the beſt calculation, amount to about two millions. 
In 1732, the kingdom contained 3344 pariſhes, 
1,742,230 lay perſons, and about $00,000 eccleſiaſtics 
of both ſexes. The Portugueſe are neither ſo tall, 
por ſo well made as the Spaniards, The ladies are of 
n olive complexion, but, while young, exceedingly 
handſome ; and their eyes, which are black and ſpark- 
Ing, retain their brilliancy long after their other charms 
we upon the decline. In their manners they are ex- 
weeding lively and witty, but at che ſame time poſſeſs 
the niceſt ſenſe of female virtue and honour. 
The Portugueſe are generally accuſed of being 
haughty, treacherous, and crafty in their dealings; 
malicious, cruel, and vindictive in their tempers ; 
much given to avarice and uſury, and the meaner ſort 
extremely addicted to thieving. This character, though 
bid, may in a great meaſure be. juſt, but charity obliges 
us to ſuppoſe tnat it is not general, and that, among 
ch a number of inhabitants, many may be found, 
Whole ſentiments and manners are an honour to their 
country; for 1t is certain that no people whatever are 
kl; beholden to the reports of hidorians and travellers 
than the Portugueſe. We will, however, hope that ſome 
Wteration will be made in their character by the ex- 
pullion of the Jeſuits, and the diminution of the papal 
Influence among them. In their manner of living, 
wſtoms, and diverſions, they nearly reſemble the 
Paniards, but they are, if poſſible, more ſuperſtitious, 
nd affect greater flate. They keep an incredible 
umber of domeſtics, for they never diſcharge any who 
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vive after lcrving their anceſtors 3 but they exact on 
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veneration from them which falls little ſhort of the 
molt abject flavery ; and the ladies, in particular, are 
treated by them with the ſame homage as is paid tv 
e of the blood royal in other countries. The 
oules, particularly thoſe of the grandees, are ſurnifhed 
in the richeſt and moſt ſuperb taſte ; but the poorer 
ſort have ſcarcely any furniture at all, and ſit always 
croſs-legged on the ground, like the Moors, Their 
dreſs, like that of the Spaniards, never uſcd to vary 
till very lately, particularly among the men; but now 
both ſexes conform greatly to the modes of France. 
The ladies wear exceeding rich clothes, aud when they 
walk out, put on long veils over their heads, but 
leave their faces uncovered. Both men and women 
make great uſe of ſpectacles, and that often not ſo 
much to aſliſt their fight, as to give them an appear- 
ance of wiſdom and gravity. 

The eſtabliſhed religion in Portugal, and the only 
one tolerated there, is Popery. Jews, however, are 
found there in vaſt numbers, but they ſometimes eſca 
the ſcrutiny of the inquiſition with great difficulty, and 
if they are unhappy enough to fall under its cenſure, 
are treated with the utmoſt cruelty. The Engliſh Pro— 
teſtants are permitted the exerciſe of their religion; 
but they mult be careful not to ridicule that of the 
country, nor endeavour to make proſelytes. The 
power of his holinels, as well as that of the inquiſition 
in Portugal, have been very much contracted of late. 

The only difference between the eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment of Spain and Portugal is, that about 20 
years agothere was erected a patriarchate at Liſbon. The 

atriarch is always a cardinal, and of the royal family. 
The archbiſhoprics are thoſe of Liſbon, Braga, aud 
Evora. The firſt of theſe has ten ſuffragan bithops, 
including thoſe of the Portugueſe ſettlements abroad; 
the ſecond has ten; and the laſt two. 

The Portugueſe language does not differ materially - 
from that of Spain, only the pronunciation is harſher 
to the ear. It is ſpoken on all the coalts of Africa 
and Aſia, as far as China, but mixed with the lan- 
guages of the ſeveral nations in thoſe diſtant regions. 

The anceſtors of the preſent Portugueſe were cer- 
tainly poſſeſſed of more true knowledge, with regard 
to aſtronomy, geography, and navigation, about the 
middle of the 16th century, and for ſome time after- 
wards, than any other nation in the univerſe ; but bi- 
gotry has plunged them into a deplorable ſtate of igno- 
rance, from whence ſome weak efforts have of late 
been made to extricate them: for it is univerſally al- 
lowed, that this defect is not owing ſo much to the 
want of gehius asa proper. education. It is, however, 
to be feared, that While the papal power, and that of 
the eccletialtics continue at ſuch a height, vhs. x greatly 


Inferior to what it was, real learning will make but a 


: ſmall 


rogreſs, notwithſtanding the laudable endeavours 

of a — enlightened minds. 
The univerſities are thoſe of Liſbon, Coimbra, and 
Evora. The firlt of theſe is much inferior to the ſecond, 
9 U which 
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mains of ſome Moorith caſtles, the 
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which was founded in the year 1291, by king Dennis, 
and conſiſts of a rector, reformator, or governor, a 
chancellor, with fifty profeſſors, and other officers. 
The number of ſtudents are about 2000; and the build- 
ings of the univerſity are very magnificent. The uni- 
verſity at Evora was founded in the year 1559, and is 
well endowed. There is alſo at Liſbon a college, 
where the young nobility are educated in the ſciences, 
and every branch of polite learning. 

The Portugueſe antiquities chiefly conſiſt in the re- 

rey bridge and 
aqueduct at Coimbra, and the walls of Santarin, which 
are likewiſe ſuppoſed to have been built by the Romans. 
The principal natural curioſities are the lakes and 
fountains already deſcribed ; to which we may add, the 
diamond the king is poſſeſſed of, which is perhaps the 
largeſt in the world, and was found at Braſil. The 
artificial curioſities are, the church and monaſtery near 
Liſbon where the kings of Portugal are buried, which 
are inexprefſibly magnificent; and ſeveral monaſteries in 
Portugal, dug out of the hard rock. 'The chapel of 
St. Roch is thought to be one of the fineſt and richeſt 
in the world: the paintings are moſaic work, fo 
curioully wrought with ſtones of all colours, -as to 
aſtoniſh the beholders. 

The capital city of Portugal is Liſbon: it ſtands on 
ſeven hills, on the north fide of the mouth of the river 
Tagus ; it is the reſidence of its monarchs, the feat of 
the chief tribunais and ofnces of the metropolitan, the 
receptacle of the richeit merchandize both of the Eaſt 
and Weſt-Indies, and eſteemed the greateſt port in 
Europe, next to London and Amſterdam. Here is 
one of the fineſt harbours in the world, having water 
enough for the largeſt thips, and room ſufficient to ad- 
mit ten thouſand fail, without being crowded. 

The greateſt part of Liſbon, and the chief of the 
palaces and public buildings, were deſtroyed by a dread- 
jn], carthquake, on November 1, 1755. All that part 
of the city which was demoliſhed, is planned out 
in the moſt regular and commodious form. Some large 
ſquares and many ſtreets are already built. The ſtreets 
form right angles, and are broad and ſpacious. The 
houſes are lofty, elegant, and uniform; and being 
built of white ſtone, make a beautiful appearance, The 
inhabitants of this city, before the earthquake, did not 
exceed 150,000. Here are itil] remaining ſome noble 
editices and fine churches ; among the latter, the moſt 
magnificent is the chapel-royal, the ſplendor of which 
is amazing. The cathedral is a vaſt Gothic ſtructure, 
heavy and clumſy; it contains, however, great riches, 
and is finely adorned within, The king's principal 
palace is ſpacious and convenient, and ſtands on the 
river Tagus. The caltle is large and ancient, has al- 
ways a garriſon of ſour regiments of foot, and, from 
its fituation, commands the whole city, being in the 
centre of it upon one of the higheſt hills. lere is a 
noble univerſity, and a large 8 called Roſio, 
furrounded with magnificent buildings. 
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The city and ſea- port of Oporto is, next to Li 

a place of the greateſt opulence and trade in the ki n 
dom. It is ſurrounded with walls and towers ang 
, ng 


(treets are narrow and irregular, but wel paved, th * 
natural rock making part of the payement in ! 
laces, and in others even the walls of the * * 
The buildings, which are gracefully antique, are ** 11 
tone; and the churches, particularly the cathedral f ö 
(ately and . he harbour, which is all ' " 
frequented by .ngliſh vellels, is very commodious, " rv 
the entrance to it is rendered dangerous by rocks * , ws 
ſand-banks, called the Bar. From this place is cariie \ rt! 
on an extenſive trade, particularly in wine, to Fos "Th 
land, from thence denominated Port; and the intabi olun 
tants of half the ſhops in the city are ovopers, | -= 
The commerce of Portugal is very conſiderable, hy ow 
particularly with England, from whence they han 2 
moſt of the woollen manufaQures, with which the be br 
furniſh their ſubjects in Aſia, Africa, and Ameise 
and in return for which the Engliſh take the vine s 2 
falt, and fruit of Portugal. By ſeveral treatics 18MPortn: 
Britiſh merchants in that kingdom enjoy conliderahlj great! 
privileges, which of Jate years have been greatly in Thi 
tringed by the creation of new companies, ard gh, Braſil 
oppreſſive regulations; and, notwithſtanding repeaeWied th 
complaints have been made, trom our court to that em, 
Portugal, there has never been the leatt redrels rated dor 
or conceſſion made. | Which 
Portugal, it is ſaid, draws more profit from ease! 
Braſils, than Spain from both Mexico and Peri, ee | 
articles from thence are gold, diamonds, pearls, ind ad 
copper, tobacco, iugar, cocoa nuts, ginger, cotton, hideiiſeio!b 
gums, drugs, and dyeing woods, he king's fifth ond th: 
the gold brought from Braſil, notwithſtanding the va or cor 
contraband trade, is ſaid to amount, one year wit bouſa 
another, to about goo,cool. ſterling ; and the wholWricnu; 
annual produce of that metal in Braſil is computed ich 
near 2,000,000l, ;nfide 
The Portußheſe have alſo very extenſive plantation ng 
on the eaſt and weſt coaſt of Africa, from whence thence 
draw gold, ivory, ebony, and ſlaves ſufficient to cult The 
vate their ſugar and tobacco plantations in Braſil. hordi, 
The Azores, or Weſlern Iſles, the Madeiras, ihe {up 
the Cape de Verd iſlands, likewiſe all belong to Pom ers 
gal. Goa is their chief ſettlement in the Eaſt-IndicnWcrca/ 
theirother poſſeſſions there are Macao, Daman, Div, & The 
The manufactures in Portugal conſiſt chiefly of woolrye:, 
and ſilk, both which are interior in beauty and ww TW 
neſs to thoſe of Spain. They alſo make a little nene 
a variety of ſtraw work, and preſerve and candy iruttte |; 
to admiration, | bar 17 
The king of Portugal is abſolute, though the ne 
pearance of liberty is {til preſerved in the meeting be 
the cortes, or ſtates, already mentioned in Spain: bu Wire, | 
they have long ſince fold their parts in the legillat lants 
to the crown, and now only ſerve to record ſuch al, f 
of (tate as the court reſolves upon; to declare the nes in 
heir to the crown, when the king 1s pleaſed oY * 
{EIS | e 
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or to ratify treaties with ſuch foreign princes 
„ may {till deem their conſent of any weight. The 
ſocccllion in Portugal may devolve to the female branch; 

4 -the late monarch, having no male iſſue, ob- 
bed a diſpenſation from the pope, and married 
tie daughter to his brother Don Pedro. 

The council of ſtate, in this Kingdom, 1s compoſed 
of an equal number ol the clergy and nobility, with 
the ſecretary of ſtate, and they diſpoſe of all great 
efcrments, both ſpiritual and temporal. A council 
of var regulates all military affairs; and the treaſury 
equrts, the finances. : 

The laws of Portugal are all contained in three ſmall 
lumes, and are founded on the civil law and their 
nicular cuſtoms. The council of the palace is the 
bighelt tribunal that can receive appeals ; and the Caſa 
& Supplicagao is a tribunal from which no appeals can 
be brought, The [Inquiſition is eſtabliſhed here, as 
yell as in Spain. They have alſo one of theſe tribu- 
nals at Goa, but none at the Braſils; the power of the 
Portugueſe OS has, however, been of late 
neatly circum cribed, 

The revenues of Portugal ſince the diſcovery of the 
Fnfils, have been very coniderable, and it is comput- 
d that they amount to three millions and a half an- 
ally. A conſiderable part of this arifes from the 
wloms and duties on goods exported and imported, 
which ate uſually farmed out by the crown, and are im- 
penſely high. Foreign merchandize pays twenty- 
Ire per cent. on importation, and fith from New— 
bundland twenty-five per cent. ih taken in the 
jeghbouring feas and rivers pay twenty-ſeven per cent. 
Ind the tax upon land and cattle which are ſold, is ten 
er cent, The duty upon ſnuff alone amounts to fifty 
bouſfand crowns z and the king draws a conſiderable 
venue from the ſeveral orders of knighthood, of 
Mich he is always grand-maſter. The pope alſo, in 
mideration of the large ſums he draws out of this 
ngtom, gives the king the money ariſing from indul- 
ences and licences to eat fleſh at times prohibited, &c. 

The nodility of Portuga! are not taxed but upon ex- 
ordinary emergencies, and then not very high. By 
e ſuppreſſion ot the Jeſuits, and other uſcleſs religious 
_— inſtitutions, the king's revenue is greatly 
ereaſed. 

The king's titles are,“ King of Portugal and the Al- 
wes, on this fide and the other ſide the ſea of Africa; 
In of Guinea, and of the navigation, conqueſts, and 
Perce, in Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, 15 &c. 
be king's eldeſt ſon is {tyled prince of Braſil.” In the 
« 1749, pope Benedict XIV digniſed the king with 
. 

8 gent, five eſcutcheons, 
ure, placed croſs-wiſe, each charged with as many 


= as the firit, placed ſalter-wiſe and pointed, 
le, for Portugal, The ſhield bordered, gules, charg- 
with ſeven-towers, Or, three in chief, and two in 
eh anch. The ſupporters are two winged dragons, 


the creſt a dragon, Or, under the two flanches, and 
1 % ; 2 


the baſe of the ſhield appears at the end of it: two 
croſſes, the firſt fleur-de-luce, vert, which is for the 
order of Aviez, and the ſecond patée, gules, for the 
order of Chriit; the motto. is changeable, each king 
ſuming a new one; but it frequently conſiſts of theſe 


words Pro Rege et Grege, «© For the King and the People. 


His Moſt Faithful Majeſty, Peter III. late king of 
Portugal, died in July 1786, of an apoplexy, in the 
ogth year of his age. He was ſucceeded in the throne 
by his conſort Maria Frances Iſabella. 

There are ſeveral orders of knighthood here, viz. 
1. The order of Chriſt, founded in 1317, by Dennis 
I. of Portugal, the badge of which is a red croſs within 
a white one, and the number of the commanderies 454. 
2, The order of St. James, inſtituted in 1310, by the 
laſt-mentioned prince, the badge of which is a red 
ſword, in the ſhape of a croſs. A great number of 
towns and commanderies belong to this order, g. The 
order of Aviz, or Aviez, inſtituted by Alphonſus Hen- 
riquez king of Portugal. in 1147, as a military and religi= 
ons order, Whole badge is a green croſs, in form ofa lily, 
and the number of its commanderies 49. Though 
theſe three orders are religions, yet the knights are 
at liberty to marry. 4. The order of St. John, which 
has alſo ſeveral commanderirs. 
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TRE HISTORY Or SPAIN AND PORTL GAL. 
SPAIN, together with Portugal, anciently formed but 


one kingdom, ſuppoſed to have been firſt peopled from 
Gaul, to which it is contiguous : or from Africa, from 
which it is only ſeparated by the narrow ftreight of 
Gibraltar. The Phoenicians ſent colonies thither, and 
built Cadiz and Malaga. Afterwards, upon the rife of 
Rome and Carthage, the poſſeſſion of this kingdom 
became an object of contention between thoſe power- 
ful republics ; but at length the Roman arms prevailed, 
and Spain remained in their poſſeſſion until the fall of 
that empire, when it became a prey to the Goths, 
Theſe in their turn were invaded by the Saracens, 
who about the end of the 7th century had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the fineſt kingdoms of Alia and Africa; 
and not content with the immenſe regions that formerly 
compoſed great part of the Aſſyrian, Greek, and Ro— 
man empires, they croſſed the Mediterranean, ravaged 
Spain, and eſtablithed themſelves in the ſoutherly pro- 
vinces of that kingdom. 

The firſt Spaniſh prince, mentioned in the hiſtory of 
this country, was Don Pelago, who diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf againſt theſe infidels (afterwards known by the 
name of Moors) ; and, about the year 720, took upon 
himſelf the title of king of Aſturia, His ſucceſſes 
animated other Chriſtian princes to take arms likewiſe, 
and the two kingdoms of Spain and Portugal for many 
ages were perpetually embroiled in bloody wars. In 
the mean timeevery adventurer was entitled to the con- 
queſts he made upon the Moors, till Spain was at laſt 
divided into twelve kingdoms; and about the year 


1095 Henry of Burgundy was declared, by the king 
5 | of 
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of Leon, count of Portugal; but his ſon Alphonſo 
threw off his dependence on Leon, and declared him- 
ſelf king. A ſucceſſion of brave princes gave the 
Moors repeated overthrows in Spain, till about the 
year 1475, when all the Spanith kingdoms, Portugal 
excepted, were united by the marriage of Ferdinand 
king of Arragon,. and Iſabella the heireſs and after- 
wards queen of Caſtile, who took Granada, and ex- 
pelled the Moors and Jews, to the number of 170 000 
families, out of Spain. This expulſion greatly de- 
r py the ny of artiſts, labourers, aud manu- 
tacturers; and the diſcovery of America (which happen- 
ed a few years after) not only added to that calamity, 
but rendered the remaining Spaniards moſt deplorably 
indolent. To complete their misfortunes, Ferdinand 
and Iſabella introduced the Popiſh inquiſition, with all 
its horrors, into their dominions, as a ſafeguard againſt 
the return of the Moors and Jews. 

Ferdinand was ſucceeded by his grandſon Charles V. 
of the houſe of Auſtria, afterwards emperor of Ger- 
many. The extenſive poſſeſſions of the houſe of 
Auſtria in Europe, Africa, and above all, America, 
from whence he drew immenſe treaſures, began to 
alarm the jealouſy of neighbouring princes, but could 
not ſatisfy the ambition of Charles: he was almoſt con- 
ſtantly engaged in foreign wars, or with his Proteſtant 
ſubjects in Sadr whom he in vain attempted to 
bring back to the Catholic church. At length, after a 
long and turbulent reign, he refolved to withdraw him- 
ſelf entirely from any concern in worldly affairs, in 
order that he might ſpend the remainder of his days 
in retirement and ſolitude. In conſequence of this 
reſolution he reſigned Spain and the Netherlands to his 
ſon Philip II. but could not prevail on the princes of 
Germany to ele& him emperor, which they conferred 
on Ferdinand, Charles's brother, dividing the dangerous 
power of the houſe of Auſtria with two branches. 
Spain, with all its poſſeſſions in Africa and the New 
World, alſo the Netherlands, and ſome Italian ſtates, 
remained with the elder branch, whilſt the empire, 
Hungary, and Bohemia, fell to the lot of the younger. 

Philip II. inherited all his father's vices, but pol- 
ſeſſed few of his good qualities. He was nuſtere, 
ban, immoderately ambitious, and through his 
whole life a cruel bigot in the cauſe of Popery. He 
married Mary queen of England, an unſceling bigot 
like himſelf; and after her death he paid his addreſſes 
to her fitter Elizabeth, but without ſucceſs. His re- 


» M © - : 
ſentment on this occalion produced very diſadvantageous 


wars with that princeſs, which occalioned the revolt 
and loſs of the United Provinces, But in Portugal he 
was more ſucceſstul. That kingdom, after being go- 
verned by a race of wile and brave princes, fell to 
Seballian about the year 1557. Sebaſtian loſt his life 
and a fine army, in a head.\rong, unjuit, and ill-con- 
certed expedition againit- the Mitors in Africa; and 
ſoon after Philip united Portugal to his own dominions, 
though the Braganza family of Portugal pretended to 
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died in 1759 without illue, through grief for the lol 


———————— 
a prior right, Ey this acquiſition Spain became „% 
ſeſſed of the Portugueſe ſettlements in Iucha rp 
which the ſtill retains, : *Y 
The deſcendents of Philip proved to be very weak 
princes; but Philip and his father had ſo totally ruined 
the ancient liberties of Spain, that they reigned ns. 
unmoleſted in their own dominions. Their Nw 
however, were at once ſo tyraunical and infolent oy, 
the Portugueſe, that in the year 1649 the nobility a 
that nation, by a weil concerted conſpiracy, exoc!le 
their tyrants, and placed the duke of Eragauza G1 the 
throne by the utle of John IV. almoſt withou 
bloodſhed ; and the foreign fettlements alſo ack no 
ledged him as their ſovercign. A fierce war ſubſifled 
lor many years between the two kingdoms, and all he 
efforts of the Spaniards to re-unite them proved vain 
lo that a treaty was concluded in February 166$ ; h 
which Portugal was declared to be free and independent 
and has ever lince been a dillinct kingdom ſrom Spain 
The kings of Spain, of the Aultian line, failing i 
the perſon of Charles II. who left no iſſue, Phil 
duke of Anjou, fecond fon to the dauphin of France 
and grandion to Lewis XIV. mounted the throne, b 
virtue of his predeceflor's will, in the name of Phili 
V. anno 1701, and after a long and bloody firugyl 
with the German branch of the houſe of Auſtria, 0 
ported by England, he was confirmed in his dignity a 
the concluſion of the peace of Utrecht in the year 1713 
And Lewis XIV. through a maſlterly train of politic 
accomplithed his favourite project of * e th 0 
kingdom of Spain, with all its rich poſſeſſions in Ame 
rica and the Eaſt-Indies, from the houſe of Auſtria . 
that of his own family of Bourbon; an event which 
proved fatal to the commerce of Great-Britain; e 
pecially in the American ſcas, where a glaring partia 
lity has been ſhewn to the French nation ever lince 
and renders the Engliſh being polleſſed of a port in th 
South-Seas of equal importance to that of Gabraltar, ; 
the entrance of the Mediterranean, which ſerves as 
curb on the united ſtrength of France and Spain! 
Europe. wh : 
Philip, after a long and turbulent reign, which u 
diſturbed by the ambition of his wife, Elizabeth 
Parma, died in 1746, and was ſucceeded by his fo 
Ferdinand VI, a mild and peaceable prince, who te 
formed many abuſes, and was deſirous of promotin 
the commerce and proſperity of his Kingdom; but! 


of his wite. - Ferdinand was ſucceeded by his broths 
Charles III. the late reigning monarch of Spain. 
have ſu ported themſebe 


The Portugueſe could not 
under their revolt from Spain, had not the latter powe 
land and Holland; 3 


been engaged in wars with Eng 

upon bs 5 of Charles II. of England, @ 
prince having married à princeſs of Portugal, F 
vailed with the crown of Spain, in 1668, to give 15 
pretenſions to that kingdom. Alphonſo, ſor to 0 
IV. was their king of Portugal. He had dhe wy 
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une to diſagree with his wife and his brother Peter, 


nd they uniting their intereſts, not only forced Al- 
jonlo to reſign his crown, but obtained a diſpenſation 
rom the pope for their marriage, which was actually 
anſunmated. They had a daughter ; but Peter, by a 
keond marriage, had ſoas, the eldeſt of whom was 
tho, his ſucceſſor, and father to his late Portugueſe 
qajeſly. John, like his father, joined the grand con- 
Weracy formed by king William; but neither of them 
tre of much ſervice in humbling the power of France. 
Ou the contrary, they had almolt ruined the allies, by 
«caloning the loſs of the great battle of Almanza in 


707. 

n died in 1759, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
peph, who, in 1760, was attacked by ſome aſſaſ- 
ns, and narrowly eſcaped with his life. From this 
waſpiracy is dated the expulſion of the Jeſuits (who 
ere ſuppoſed to have been deeply concerned in it) 
fom all parts of the Portugueſe dominions, Joſeph 
wing no ſon, his eldelt daughter was married, by 
dſpenſation from the pope, to Don Pedro, her own 
ele, to prevent the crown falling into a foreign fa- 
by; a the next year 1701, ſhe was brought to 
kl of a ſon, called the prince of Beira. 

When the war broke out between England and 
Fain in 1762, the Spaniards, and their allies the 
french, pretended to force Joſeph into their alliance, 
nd to garriſon his ſea-towns againſt the Engliſh with 
heir troops. The king of Portugal rejected this pro- 
poſal, and declared war againſt the Spaniards, who, 
ithout reſiſtance, entered Portugal with a conſiderable 
my, while a whole body of French threatened it 
tom another quarter. But by the alliſtance of the 
laglih, an effectual ſtop was put to the invalion ; and 
peace was concluded at Fontainbleau in 176g. 

Joſeph died on the 24th of February 1777, and was 
keceeded by his niece M 


5 de Pombal, an event which excited univerſal joy 
wughout the kingdom, ſince his arbitrary and op- 
pellive adminiſtration had rendered him odious to the 
ens! though it has been alleged in his favour, that 
, 


culated to promote the real intereſts of the country. 
Maria Frances Iſabella, queen of Portugal, was born 
Nl 1734, and married her uncle Don Pedro in 1760; 
te king was born in 1717, and, with the queen, was 
joint lovereign of the Portugueſe dominions, till his 
bend, which happened in June 1786, aged 69. The 
Fnce of Braſil, heir apparent to the crown of Portu- 
gal, was born in 1761, and married in 1977 to his 
unt Mary-Franciſea Benedicta, born in 1746. The 
tft of the iſſue of the late King are, John Maria Joſeph, 
hun in 1767; Maria-Anna- Victoria, borg in 1768; 
ud Maria Clementina, born in i 

Charles III, of Spain was ſo warmly attached to the 
. compact concluded with the houſe of Bourbon, 
«two years after his acceſſion he een ha zarded his 
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aria Frances Iſabella, one of ] 
Moſe firſt acts was, the removing from I the mar- 


eral of the public meaſures he had adopted were 
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American dominions to ſupport it. War being de- 
clared between him and England, the latter took from 
him the famous port and city of Havannah, in the 
iſland of Cuba, and thereby rehdered herſelf entirely 
miſtreſs of the navigation of the Spaniſh plate fleets. 
Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of the Engliſh, their mi— 
niſtry thought proper haſtily to conclude a peace, in 
conſequence of which, Havannah was reſtored to 
Spain, | 
In 1775 an expedition was concerted againſt Algiers 
by the Spaniſh miniſtry, which had a molt unſucceſs- 
ful termination, The troops, which amounted to 
upwards of 24,000, and who were commanded by 
lieutenant-general Conde de OReilly, landed about a 
league and a half from the city of Algiers; but were diſ- 
gracefully beaten back, and obliged to take ſhgter on 
board their ſhips, having 27 ofhcers killed, and 191 
wounded, beſides 30 rank and file killed, and 2088 
wounded, In the years 1789 and 1784, they alſo 
renewed their attacks by ſea to deltroy the place; but 
alter ſpending much ammunition, and loſing many 
lives, were forced to retire without effecting their pur- 

ole. 

After the late unhappy war between Great-Britain 
and her colonies had ſubſiſted for ſome time, and 
France had engaged to aſſiſt the latter, the court of 
Spain was alſo prevailed on to commence hoſtilities 
againſt Great-Britain. The great object of the Spa- 
niards was, the regaining Gibraltar, as it had always 
been a great mortification to them, that this important 
fortreſs ſhould be poſſeſſed by the Englith : they ac- 
cordingly cloſely beſieged it both by fea and land. 

For an account of the deſtruction of this formidable 
armada, and the Spaniſh gun-boats, by the garriſon 
under general Elliot, the reader is referred to page 


699. 
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Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Diviſions, QMimate, Holl, 
Produce, Mountains, Seas, Springs, Population, In- 
habitants, Religiin, Government under the Pape, Cu- 
riofities, Italian States, Hiftsry, Oc. 


. of calt long. and gy and 4th deg. of north 
lat. being about 600 miles in length, va in ſome 
places near goo broad; but its form is ſo irregular, 
that in ſome parts the breadth does not exceed 25 


zerland, and Germany ; on the eaſt, by the gulf of 


the Mediterranean. 
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miles. On the north, it is bounded; by France, Swit- 
Venice, or Adriatic ſea ; and oa the fouth and welt by 
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heir conſent of any weight. The 
＋ Portugal may devolve to the female branch; 
he late monarch, having no male aged ob- 
1 diſpenſation {rom the pope, and marric 
ohter to his brother Don Pedro. 
Wi of ſtate, in this kingdom, is compoſed 
equal number of the clergy and nobility, with 
ol ſtate, and they diſpoſe of all great 
both ſpiritual and temporal. A council 
regulates all military affairs; and the treaſury 
W the finances: 
uns of Portugal are all contained in three ſmall 
„and are founded on the civil law and their 
n The council of the palace is the 
WE iba] that can receive appeals; and the Cala 
policacao is a tribunal from which no appeais can 
Woot, The Inquilition is eſtabliſhed here, as 
6 a Spain. They have alſo one of theſe tribu- 
| Goa, but none at the Braſils; the power of the 
hee inquiſitions has, however, been of late 
eircumſeribed. 
reventies of Portugal ſince the diſcovery of the 
gave been very contiderable, and it is comput— 
they amount lo three millions and a half an- 
A conſiderable part of this ariſes from the 
> duties ON 300 ds CX orted and imported, 
I farmed out by the crown, and are im- 
ry Foreign me Fora ndize pays twenty- 
on impor 055 and fich trom New- 
twenty per cent. Fiſh taken in the 
3 rivers pay twenty-ſeven per cent. 
t: x up 0 In 3 and cattle which are ſold, is ten 
F. | The duty upon ſnuff alone amounts to fifty 
0 ns; and the king draws a conſiderable 
m the ſeveral orders of knighthood, of 
© 15 always g grand-maſter. The pope alſo, in 
Fin ot the large ſums he draws out of this 
„ gtwes the king the money ariting from indul- 
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les are, «4 King of P ortugal and the Al- 
dis fide wh vn e other fide the ſea of Africa; 
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the baſe of the ſhield appears at the end of it: two 


croſſes, the firſt fleur-de-luce, vert, which is for the 
order of Aviez, and the fecond patce, gules, for the 
order of Chriit; the motto is changeable, each king 
a ſuming a new one; but it frequently conſiſts of theſe 
words Pro Rege et Erez 72, For the King and the People. 

His Moſt Faithful Majeſty, Peter III. late king of 
Portugal, died in July 1786, of an apoplexy, in the 
Goth year of his age. He was ſucceeded in the throne 
by his conſort Maria Frances Iſabella 

There are feveral orders of knighthood here, viz. 
1. The order of Chriſt, founded in 1317, by Dennis 
A of Portugal, the badge of which is a red croſs within 
a white one, and the number of the command ries 454, 

The order bf St. James, inſtituted in 1310, by the 
wy het aned prince, the badge of which is a red 
ſword, in the thape of a croſs. A great cds ot 
towns 8 commanderies belong to this order, g. The 
order of Aviz, or Aviez, inſtituted by Alphonſus Hen— 
riquez king of . 1147, as a m ilitary and relip- 
ous order, whole badge is a green croſs, in form ofa lily, 
and the number of its commanderies 49. Though 
theſe three orders are religious, yet the knights are 
at liberty to marry. The order of St. John, which 
has alſo ſeveral „ 8. 


—O— — — 


TRE HISTORY Or SPAIN AND PORT L GAL. 
SPAIN, together with Portugal, anciently formed but 


one kingdom, ſuppoſed to have been firſt peopied from 
Gaul, to which it is contiguous : or from Nile from 
which it is only ſeparated by the narrow ftreigitt of 
Gibraltar. "The Phoenicians ſent colonies thither, Ava 
built Cadiz and Malaga. Afterwards, upon the riſe of 
Rome and Carthage, the polletlion of this kingdom 
became an object of contention between thote power— 
ful republics ; but at length the Roman arms prevailed, 
and Spain remained in their poſſeſſion until the fall of 
that empire, when it became a prey to the Goths. 
Theſe in their turn were invaded by the Saracens, 
who about the end of the 7th century had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the fineſt kingdo: ms of Alia and Africa; - 
and not content with the immenſe regions that formerly 
compoſed g great part of the Allyrian, Greek, and Ro- 
man empires, they crolled the Mediterranean, ravaged 
Spain, and eſtabliſhed themſelves in the foutherly pro— 
vinces of that Kingdom. 

The firſt Spaniſh prince, mentioned in the hiſtory of 
this country, was Don Pelago, who diſtinguithed him- 
ſelf againit theſe infidels (afterwards known by the 
name 8 Moors); and, about the year 720, took upon 
himſelf the title of king of Aſturia. His ſucceſſes 
animated other Chriſtian princes to take arins likewiſe, 
and the two kingdoms of Spain and Portugal for many 
ages were perpetually embroiled in bloody wars. In 
the mean time every adventurer was entitled to the con- 
queits he made upon the Moors, till Spain was at laſt 
divided into twelve kingdoms ; and about the year 
1093 Henry of Burgundy was declared, by the King 
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of Leon, count of Portugal; but his ſon Alphonſo 
threw off his dependence on Leon, and declared him— 
felt king. A ſucceſſion of brave princes gave the 
Moors repeated overthrows in Spain, till about the 
year 1475, when all the Spanith kingdoms, Portugal 
excepted, were united by the marriage of Ferdinand 
king of Arragon, and Iſabella the heireſs and after- 
wards queen of Caltile, who took Granada, and ex- 
pelled the Moors and Jews, to the number of 170 090 
families, out of Spain. This expulſion greatly de- 
populated the country of artiſts, labourers, aud manu- 
tacturers; and the diſcovery of America (which happen- 
ed a feèC years after) not only added to that calamity, 
but rendered the remaining Spaniards molt deplorably 
indolent, To complete their misfortunes, Ferdinand 
and Iſabella introduced the Popiſh inquiſition, with all 
its horrors, into their dominions, as a ſateguard againſt 
the return of the Moors and Jews. 

Ferdinand was ſucceeded by his grandſon Charles V. 
of the houſe of Auſtria, afterwards emperor of Ger- 
many. The extenſive poſſeſſions of the houſe of 
Aultria in Europe, Africa, and above all, America, 
from whence he drew immenſe treaſures, began to 
alarm the jealouſy of neighbouring princes, but could 
not ſatisfy the ambition of Charles: he was almoſt con— 
ſtantly engaged in foreign wars, or with his Proteſtant 
ſubje&s in Germany, whom he in vain attempted to 
bring back to the Catholic church. At length, after a 
long and turbulent reign, he refolved to withdraw him— 
ſelf entirely from any concern in worldly affairs, in 
order that he might ſpend the remainder of his days 
in retirement and ſolitude. In conſequence of this 
relolution he reſigned Spain and the Netherlands to his 
fon Philip II. but could not prevail on the princes of 
Germany to elect him emperor, which they conferred 
on Ferdinand, Charles's brother, dividing the dangerous 
power of the houſe of Auſtria with two branches. 
Spain, with all its poſſeſſions in Africa and the New 
World, allo the Netherlands, and ſome Italian ſtates, 
remained with the elder branch, whilſt the empire, 


Hungary, and Bohemia, fell to the lot of the younger. 


Philip II. inherited all his father's vices, but pol- 
ſeſſed few of his good qualities. He was mwuſtere, 
haughty, immoderately ambitious, and through his 
whole life a cruel bigot in the cauſe of Popery. He 


married Mary queen of England, an uniceling bigot 
like himſelf; and after her death he paid his addreſſes 
to her fitter Elizabeth, but without ſucceſs. His re— 
{cnment on this occalion produced very diſadvantagebus 
wars with that p x, which occalioned the revolt 
and lols of the United Provinces. | 
was more {uccelsin}. 
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verned dy a race of wile and brave princes, fell to 
debalitan about the year 1337. Sebaſtian loſt... his lite 
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a prior right. By this acquiſt 
ſeſſed of the Portugueſe fe 
Which {he ſtill retains, 
The deſcendents of Philin proved to h 
> TP 7 de very 
princes; but Philip and his father had ſo! yer 
. | el NAG 10 totally 
the ancient liberties of Spain, that they . 
unmolelted in their own dominions Ti- 
N ons. heir yy 
however, were at once fo tyrarnioat 24 
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throne by the utic of John J 
bicodfned ; and the foreign fettlement; allo 30 
ledged him as their foveretyn. A ferce wir fi 
tor many years between the two kingdoms, and 
efforts of the Spaniards to re-tinite them proved 
lo that a treaty was concluded in February 100 
which Portugal was declared to be free and indep 
and has ever lince been a diſtinct kingdom from 

The Kings of Spain, of the Auſtrian line, fa 
the perſon oi Charles II. who left no illue, 
duke of Anjou, fecond fon to the dauphin of 
aud grandion to Lewis XIV. mounted the tm 
virtue of his predeceflor's will, in the name g 
V. anno 1701; and after a long and bloody f 
with the German branch of the houſe of Aut 
ported by England, he was confirmed in his 
the concluſion of the peace of Ucrecht in theys 
And Lewis XIV. through a maiterly train of 
accomplithed his favourite project of transem 
kingdom of Spain, with all its rich policlhonsl 
rica and the Eait-Indies, from the houle of All 
that of his own family of Bourbon; all eval 
proved fatal to the commerce of Great-brl 
pecially in the American (cas, where a giarin 
lity has been thewn to the French nation eig 
and renders the Engliſh being pofleſſed of apa 
South-Seas of equal importance to that 0 000 
the entrance of the Mediterranean, Wc wu 
curb on the united ſtrength of France 284 
Kurope. 

Philip, after a long and turbulent 7eig% 
diſturbed by the ambition ol his vi. 
Parma, died in 1746, and was fucceceet 
*erdinand VI. a mild and peaceable piles 
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the commerce and proſperity 0 7” 
died in 1759 without illue, throvg! & 1 
of his wite. Ferdinand was fucccete, 


Charles III. the late reigning mea 
The Portugueſe could not have ge 
inder their revolt from Spain, had 125 11 
been engaged in wars with England 1 * 
upon the rettoration of Charles . +; Po 
prince having married a prince? % 
vailed with the crown of Spal, | 
Picteniions to that kingdom. ö Py ff 
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dilagre d x 
V unning their intereſts, not only forced Al- 


io refign his crown, but obtained a diſpenſation 
1 pope ſor their marriage, which was actual! 

nel. They had a daughter; but Peter, by a 
marriages had ſons, the eldeſt of whom was 
bs ſucccllor, and father to his late Portugueſe 
a bun, like his father, joined the grand con- 
ail formed by king William; but neither of them 
mich ſervice in humbling the power of France. 
contrary, they had almoſt ruined the allies, by 


ning the loſs of the great battle of Almanza in 


lied in 1759, and was ſucceeded by his fon 
| who, in 1760, was attacked by ſome aſſaſ- 
d narrowly eſcaped with his life. From this 
ey is dated the expulſion of the Jeſuits {who 
hopoſed to have been deeply concerned in it) 
| parts of the Portugueſe dominions. Joſeph 
no ſon, his eldelt daughter was married, by 
lion from the pope, to Don Pedro, her own 
to prevent the crown falling into a foreign fa- 
ud the next year 1761, the was brought to 
a ſon, called the prince of Beira. 

n the war broke out between England and 
In 1792, the Spaniards, and their allies the 
pretended to force joſeph into their alliance, 


pops. The king of Portugal rejected this pro- 
nd declared war againſt the Spaniards, who, 
relutance, centered Portugal with a conſiderable 
File a whole body of French threatened it 
oer quarter. But by the aſſiſtance of the 
an effectual itop was put to the invaſion; and 
as concluded at Fontainbleau in 176g. 
I died on the 24th of February 1777, and was 
y his niece Maria Frances Iſabella, one of 
I! acts was, the removing from power the mar- 
Pombal, an event which excited univerſal joy 
n ne kingdom, lince his arbitrary and op- 
r 8 5 him odious to the 
Wn OS ER leged in his favour, that 
pudiic meaſures he had adopted were 
2 Promote the real intereſts of the country. 
1 queen ot Portugal, was born 
en ba | er 8 Don Pedro in 1760; 
Wc 3 and, with the queen, was 
ich happened omtugueſe dominions, till his 
dall, lein f . 1786, aged 09. The 
"FA 761 wh to the crown ot Portu- 
-Franciſe, rar ee n 
ſue of the e 5 15 5 
707 ; Maria-Anna-Yig. 3 1 
Clemen: re 8 
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uy 3 warmly attached to the 
Fears after 15 * With the houſe of Bourbon, 
3 acCellion he even hazarded his 
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ee with his wife and his brother Peter, 


priſon his ſca-towns againſt the Engliſh with 
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American dominions to ſupport it. 
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War being de- 
clared between him and England, the latter took from 
him the famous port and city of Havannah, in the 
iſland of Cuba, and thereby rendered herſelf entirely 
miſtreſs of the navigation of the Spaniſh plate flcets. 
Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of the Englith, their mi- 
niſtry thought proper haitily to conclude a peace, in 
conſequence of which, Havannah was reltured to 
Spain, 

In 1775 an expedition was concerted againſt Algiers 
by the Spaniſh miniſtry, which had a molt unſucceſs- 
ful termination, The troops, which amounted to 
upwards of 24,000, and who were commanded by 
lieutenant-general Conde de O'Reilly, landed about a 
league and a half from the city of Algiers; but were dii- 
gracefully beaten back, and obliged to take ſhatter on 
board their ſhips, having 27 othcers killed, and 191 
wounded, belides 30 1 rank and file Killed, and 2058 
wounded, In the years 1783 and 1784, they allo 
renewed their attacks by fea to deltroy the place; but 
alter ſpending much ammunition, and loſing many 
lives, were forced to retire without effecting their pur- 

ole. 

After the late unhappy war between Great-Britain 
and her colonies had ſubſiſted for ſome time, and 
France had engaged to afliit the latter, the court of 
Spain was alſo prevailed on to commence hoſtilities 
againſt Great-Britain. The great object of the Spa- 
niards was, the regaining Gibraltar, as it had always 
been a great mortification to them, that this important 
fortreſs ſhould be poſſeſſed by the Englith : they ac- 
cordingly clofely beſieged it both by fea and land. 

For an account of the de{truction of this formidable 
armada, and the Spaniſh gun-boats, by the garriſon 
under gencral Elliot, the reader is referred io page 
699. 
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Sitnation, Extent, Boundaries, Diviſims, Climate, Sail, 
Produce, Ildauntains, Seas, Springs, Population, It.- 
habitants, Religiin, Government under the Pepe, Cu- 
rigſities, Italian States, Hilary, Sr. 


IIS country is ſituated between the yth and 10th 
deg. of ealt long. and g7 and 4th deg. of north 
lat. being about 600 miles in length, and in fome 
places near 400 broad; but its form is fo irregular, 
that in ſome parts the breadth does not exceed 25 
miles. On the north, it is pounded by France, Swit- 
zerland, and Germany; on the caſt, by the gulf of 
Venice, or Adriatic lea; and oa the fcuth and welt by 
the Mediterraneau. 
9 X The 
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and chief City in each. 


VERSAL GEOGRApyy 


The following TazLt contains the whole of the Italian Dominions, inclugi 
dinia, the Venetian, and other Iflands; with the Length, Breadth, Num! 
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COUNTRIES NAMES. 
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Length. | Breadth. S. Miles. 
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0 PAPISTS. 


Piedmont; t 
FO 3 on eaS&&5 
Subject to the | Montſerrat .. ..- - - 
king of Sardinia, \ Aleſſandrine 
. 

(Sardinia Ifland... .. 

To the king of J Naples........... 
Japles. Sicily Iſland . 
F 
MANBSS Soo E 5% 
Mirandola...- -. --. - 
Pope's territories . 
Tuſcany . 


reſpectivs < Modena 
— — Es 6a 


Bup ern 


Monaco 

„ emo when 

Republics ..... 4 St. Marino | 
22 
Corſica Iſland . . 
„„ 
VGV 
Di . 
Illes of Dalmatia .. 
Cephalonia 


orſu, or Corcyra . 


To France .... 


Republic of Ve- 
. 


Iſlands in the 3 


N ant, or Zacynthus 
7 3 N 
()o < 
Venetian de 1 St. Maura 
. Little Cephalonia 
| olim Ithaca. 


? 


J 


| 


. Total 


n 


140 98 6619 
87 6 3572 
49 | 1 446 
27 20 204 
*4 7 132 
135 57 6000 
275 200 22, ooo 
180 92 9400 
| 155 70 5431 
| 47 2 700 
19 10 120 
235 143 14,345 
„ 94 6640 
| bo” 11 2 
48 37 | 112 
65 39 1560 
22 15 100 
12 4 24 
28 15 286 
8 
160 25 2.400 
99 go | 2520 
175 95 | $434 
0 9 1245 
135 20 140⁰ 
1364 
49 1 428 
31 195 194 
2 12 120 
12 7 9 
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Tunis. 
hambery. 
Caſſal. 
Alexandria. 
Oneglia 
Cagliari, 
Naples. 
Palermo. 
Milan. 
Mantua. 
Mirandola. 
: 
Ro 1 E; N. lat. 4 154. E. long. 12 


Florence. A af 
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Maſſa. 

Parma. 

Modena. [It 
Piombino. SES: 
Monaco. neſe 
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St. Marino. 0, c| 
Genoa. ele, 
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Venice. n 80 
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Piedmont, Savoy, Montſerrat, the iſland of Sardi- 
part of the Milaneſe, and of Genoa, ſubject to 


* Picdmont proper, ch. towns Turin, Pignerol, Ca- 

468 rignan; Verceil, lordſhip, ch. town Verceil; Maſſcran, 

* pl principality, ch. town Matleran ; Ivrea, marq. ch. town 

+*Mi Ivrca; Aſti, county, ch. town Alti ; Suſa, marq. ch. | Laumello. 
© town Sufa ; Saluzzo, marq, ch. towns Saluzzo, Cont ; Oneglia, 


Vaudois, Vallies, ch. town Proglas, or Cluſon ; Nice, 
territory, ch. town Nice; Pende, co, ch, town Tende ; 


ſigny, 


Savoy, duchy, ch. town Sav9 
town Annacy ; Chablais, 
Thonon ; Tarantaiſe, ch. 
ne, valley, ch. town St. 
ch. town Bonneville. 


Montſerrat, duchy, ch. to 
Milaneſe—Tortonele, ch. town 
drine, ch. town Alexandria; 


: a 14, 
territory, ch. town Oneg! 


Dominions OF THE KIN 
T 
Lavora, ch. towns Naples, 


„ Geneva, 0 AW 
55 ; ch. 


county, ch. un Rem 
town Moniirieſ) 7 Mon 
' ela f 
John de Mau Tltory, 
Spez 
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Da, ch 
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own Benevento; Citra, principality, 
Moliſe, ch. town Bojano ; Ba{ili- 
Citra Calabria, ch. town Co- 
town Reggio; Ultra Ab— 
ch town Aquila; Citra Abruzza, ch. town 
; Capitinate, or Apulia, ch. towns Mantredonia, 
Bari, ch. town Bari; Otranto, ch. towns Otran— 


dib, Tarenta. 


plity, ch. 
un Salerno; 
\ h, town Cerenza , 
Ulna Calabria, ch. 


SICILIAN ISLANDS. 


K Mazara, ch. town Palermo; Val de Demo- 
own Meſſina ; Val de Noto, ch. towns Cata- 


gcuſe, Noto. 
IiraRI ISLANDS, N. OF SICILY. 


pari, Strombolo, Rotte, Panaria, Elicuſa. 


kr 4xDS ON THE W. COAST OF ITALY. 


In, Ilchia, Penza, Giglio; Elbaſits, ch. town 
ongone, ſubject to Sicily; Piamoſa, ch. town 
Ferraro, ſubject to Tuſcany ; Capraria, Gor- 


HAN ESF, MANTUA, AND T USCANY, POS- 
SESSED BY THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA. 


neſe—Milaneſe proper, ch. town Milan ; Pa- 


0, ch. town Como; Lodeſan, ch, town Lodi ; 
nele, ch. town Cremona. 

any—F iorcntina, ch. town Florence; Sienneſe, 
n Sienna; Piſa, ch, towns Piſa, Leghorn, 
0. 

ua proper, ch. town Mantua. 

an Ihe republic of Lucca is in T uſcany, and 
Cpaiity of Maſſa Carara, ſubject to its own 
allo the coaſt del Preſidii, ſubject to the King 
Ws, the capital of which is Orbitello. 

Cuchics ot Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtella, are 
lO the duke of Parma, their chief towns are of 
name, 

Penoeſe territories contain the following: 

* Proper, ch. town Genoa ; Savona, territory, 
ona; Vado, ter. ch. town Vado; Noli, terri— 
. territory, ch. town Final; 
G 8 55 oh GAP Albenga; Oneglia (to 
[ = en St. Remo, territory, ch. 
N I, Kentimiglia, territory, ch. town Ven— 
| e . principality, ch, town Monaco; Ra- 
| | oy, ch. town Rapallo; Lavigna, ch. town 
I Deza, ch. town Spezia. 


A : 
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Na, ch. 
. 8 Modena; Mirandola, ch. town 
lego, ch. towns Rhegio, Borſello, 


| . REPUBLIC OF VENICE, 
N ch. 2 , 
town” Venice; Paduan, ch, town 


ch. town Pavia; Navareſe, ch. town Navara; 


: 


Padua; Veroneſe, ch. town Verona; Breſciano, ch. 
town Breſcia; Cremaſco, ch. town Crema; Berga- 
maſco, ch. town Bergamo; Vincentino, ch..town Vin- 
cenza ; Rovigno, ch. town Rovigno; T revegiano, ch. 
town Treviſo; Belluneſe, ch. town Belluno; Friuli, 
ch. town Aquileia ; Udineſe, ch. town Udia; Ittria, 
ch. town Cabo de Iſtria. 


THE Pork's TERRITORIES, OR THE PATRIAR- 
CHATE. 


Campania di Roma, ch. towns Rome, Tivoli, Freſ- 
cati, Otbia, Albano. 

St. Peter's Patrimony, ch. towns Viterbo, Civita 
Vecchia, Bracciano, Caltro, Orvietto, Aquapendente. 

Ombria, or Spoletto, ch. towas Spoletto, Narni, 
Terni, Perugia. 

Ancona, marquiſate, ch. towns Ancona, Loretto, 
Urbino, Pefaro, Semigalia. 

Romania, ch. towns Ravenna, Rimini; Bologneſe, 
ch. town Bologna; Ferrareſe, ch. towns Ferrara, Co- 
machia. 

Republic of St. Marino, ch. town St. Marino. 

Fhe iſland of Corſica is ſubject to the French, ch. 
towns Baſtia and Bonifacio. 

The 1fland of Malta or Melita, is ſubject to the 


knights of St John of Jeruſalem; its chief town is: 


Malta, or Val«tta. 


The a'r of Italy is very different, according to the- 
different ſituations of the ſeveral countries contained in 


it. In thoſe on the north of the Apennines it is more 
temperate, but in thoſe on the fouth generally very 
warm. The air of the Campania of Roine, and of the 
Ferrareſe, is unhealthful, which is owing to the lands 
not being duly cultivated, nor the marſhes drained. 
That of the other parts is generaily pure, dry, and 
healthy. In fummer the heat is very great in the 
kingdom o Naples, and would be alinoſt intolerable,, 
if it was not fomewhat alleviated by. the fea-breezes. 
The foil of Italy in general is very fertile, being wa- 
tered by a great number of rivers. It produces à va- 


ricty of wines, and the belt oil in Europe; excellent; 


lik in abundance, corn of all forts, but not in fuch 

plenty as in {1.18 other countries; oranges, lemons,, 

citrons, pomegranates, almonds, raiſins, ſugar, mul- 

berry-trees Without number, figs, peaches, nectarines, 
Y 5 


apricots, pears, apples, filberts, cheſnuts, &c. Mott. 


of theſe fruits were at firſt imported by the Romans. 
from Aſia Minor, Greece, Africa, and Syria, and were: 
not the natural products of the foil. The tender 
plants are covered in winter on the north-ſide of the 
Apcnnines, but on the ſouth-{ide they have no need 
of it. This country allo yields good paiture, and: 
abounds with cattle, thecp, goats, buffaloes, wild: boars, 
mules, and horſes. The toreits are well ſtored with: 
game, and the mountains yield not only. mines of iron, 


ſead, alum, ſulphur, marble of. all. forts, alabaitcr,, 
: jaſper, porphyry, &c. but alſo gold and ſilver, with a. 


great variety of aromatic.herbs,, trees, {hrubs, and ever- 


greens. 
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greens, as thyme, lavender, laurel, and bays, wild 
olive-trees, tamarinds, juniper, oaks, pines, &c. In 
hae, Italy well merits the appellation wich it has ob- 
tained, viz. the Garden of Europe. | 

The chief mountains of Italy are the Apennines and 
the Alps; the former run the whole length of the 
country from north-welt to ſouth-eaſt 3 the latter ex- 
tend from the river Var near Nice, to the Adriatic. 
The principal river is, the Po, which riſes in Pied- 
mont, and diſembogues itſelf intothe Adriatic. 

The ſeas of Italy are, the gulf of Venice, or the 
Adriatic fea ; the ſeas of Naples, "Luſcany, and Ge— 
oa; the bays or harbours of Nice, Villa Franca, 
Oneglia, Final, Savona, Vado, Spezzia, Lucca, Piſa, 
Leghorn, Piombino, Civita Vecchia, Gaeta, Naples, 
Salerno, Policaſtro, Rhegio, Quilace, Tarento, Man- 
fredonia, Ravenna, Venice, Trieſte, Iftria, and Fi— 
ume; Cape Spartavento de] Alice, Otranto, and Ancona; 
and the Straight of Meflina, between Italy and Sicily. 
The gulfs and bays in the Italian iſlands are thoſe of 
Fiorenzo, Baſtia, Tolada, Porto Novo, Cape Corlo, 
Bonifacio, and Ferro in Corſica; and the Straight of 
Bonifacio between Corſica and Sardinia. The bays of 
Cagliari and Oriſtagni; Cape de Sardis, Cavello, Monte 
Santo, and Polo, in Sardinia, The gulfs of Metlina, 
Mclazzo, Palermo, Mazaro, Syracuſe, and Catania; 
Cape Faro, Melazzo, Orlando, Gallo, I rapano, Paſ- 
ſaro, and Aleſlia, in Sicily; and the bays of Porto Fe- 
raio, and Porto Longone, in the iſland of Elba. We 
have thought it necellary to give a particular account 


of the various ſcas, gult-,and bays, in Italy, becauſe, 


without a competent knowledge of theſe, neither the 


ancient Roman authors, nor the hiſtory nor geography 
of the reſpective countries, can be well underſtood. 
Mineral ſprings abound in many parts of Italy; fome 
of them are hot, ſome warm, and many of ſulphurous. 
chalybeat, and medicinal qualities, of uſe in many diſ— 
tempers, Several of the mountains contain mines that 
produce great quantities of emeralds, jaſper, agate, 
porphyry, lapis lazuli, and other valuable {tones ; 
beautiful marble is alſo found all over the kingdom. 
The ridgy parts of Sardinia yield a great quantity of 
metals and minerals, as gold, filver, lead, iron, ſul- 
phur, and alum; curious cryitais and coral are found on 
the coaſt of Corſica, Near Tivoli in Naples, a mill is 
erected for forging and fabricating iron and copper. 
With reſpect to the population of Italy, the num- 
ber of inhabitants, in the time of Pliny, was computed 
at 14,000,000 ; but as the modern Italians are in a great 
meaſure free from the unintermitting wars, and colo- 
nizations, Which, till about two centuries ago, had al- 
moit depopulated their country, 1t may therefore not 
be thought extravagant, if we eitimate them at 
20,000,000 ; towards which, the king of Sardinia's 


tubjects are reckoned at 2,300,000; the city of Milan, 


by the belt computation, contains 300,000, and the 


dachy is proportionably populous ; and population has 


no doubt been greatly promoted by the encouragement 


which has been for ſome time 
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manufactures of all kinds. In their perſ 
Erlons 


lians are generally of a middlins f 1 ; 
ti !, with black hai „ S 1e, well | 
oned, with black hair, thin faces nd n 
COUMEnances. I heir women are wel { "I 0 
. - 1 4 
very amorous; inſomuch that the mg a 
1 7 ST > . ee * 
Clalty of tine better {ort, are ſaid to be very 145 * 3 
1 q * J "ne re 1 
in Italy. Every wiſe has been repreſented oh * 
ö ud mM 


ciciſbeo, or gallant, with whon 
and ſometimes cohabits, with very little ceremon 
no offence is taken on either ſide: but ils 
prevails Chiefly at Venice, where parents, tn 
their ſons marrying unſuitably, or contra iſh 
promiſcuous amours, hire miſtreſſes fo; them 
month, or a year, or ſome determined time; an 
cudinage, in many places of Italy, is an ard, 
cenced trade: the Italian courtezans, or bon 
as they arc called, make a kind of profeſſon ina 
cities; fo little do they reflect on the improhg 
this and many other cuſtoms, that are conſid 
criminal in other countries profeſſing Chriſtianity 
are however affable, courteous, ingenious, ſobe 
ready-witted: but rather vindictive than bre 
more ſuperſtitious than devout. 

The Italians are fond of greens, fruit, and! 
bles of all kinds, which contributes to their 
ment and ſatisfaction; and an Italian gent 
peaſant can be luxurious at a ſmall expence, thi 
ple being in general temperate both in eat 
drinking. Boiled ſnails, ſerved up with ol a 
per, or fried in oil, and the hinder parts of in 
clteemed delicate eating. Kites, jack-dans 
and magpies, are eaten here, even by the beim 
people; the Italian cooks, however, and the u 
manner of ſerving up victuals, which is for tl 
part of a very bad quality, are ſaid to be vey 
tul to an Engliſhman. In their drefs, they cal 
the faſhions of the countries on which ticy 
to which they are ſubject ; but in general they 
medium between the French volibility, ant i 
nity of the Spaniards. 


i the keens 00 


They neither bunt, 
play at bowls, or take any other manly eit 
much have they degenerated from thoſe nero 
deſcendents they without ſhame boaſt eule 
and on that very account look upon the "I 
kind with contempt. Maſquerades, op" © 
muſical entertainments, gaming, horte 
riders, aſſemblies, and pompous religious eng 
are their only amuſements. 1 

We mult nor, however, omit 3 kel 
Cocagna, which is a diverſion reliſhed My 
firſt rank in the poliſhed city of Napth: p 
pretend to tell us that the very e 
are inſtructed in hiſtory, and tne ae: F 
by poetry, ſoftened by muſic, af _— * 
The Cocagna is an entertainment 2 0 
four ſucceeding Sundays during the bib 
to the palace a kind of wooden amp 
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ing covered with branches of trees, buſhes, 1 
17 real and artificial, has the appearance o 
* fill, On this hill are little buildings, orna- 
ud pillars of loaves of bread, with joints of 
ind dried fiſh, varnif ed and curiouſly arranged 
1 capitals Among the trees and buſhes are 
red, à conſiderable numbe of calves, ſheep, hogs, 
Ude, all alive and {121 to poſts. There are, be- 
gat number of lin ng turkies, geeſe, hens, 
F a! ad othe r fow1s „u tiled by the wings to the 
ling. Cerain heathen deities appear allo oc- 
ly upon this hill, but not with a deſign to pro- 
The guards are drawn up in three ranks, to 
F, the populace. The royal tamily, with all the 
ol the court, cro vd the windows and balconics 
palace, to enjoy this magnilicent fight. When 
ell) Waves his handkerchief, the guards open to 
ht and left; the rabble pour in from all quarters, 
d entertainment commences. You may eaſily 
e what a delightlul fight it muſt be to ſce ſeveral 
d hungry beggars r. 1 in like a torrent, deſtroy 
le fabric of Joaves, hihes, and joints of meat, 
the heathen deities for the honour of Chriſtia— 
luck the ſowels, at the expence of their wings, 
| poſts to which they were nailed ; and in the 
their ſtruggling and fighting FG their prey, 
Win the miſerable animals to pieces, and ſome— 
1 ing ane another. It mult be obſerved, that 
years the larger catile have been previoutly 


Gay here 1s reckoned from ſun-ſet to ſun-ſet, 
rc: ks are made to ſtrike the 2 4 hours. The 
In It al are far inferior to thoſe in England for 
nee. the accommodations at the inns very 
1 lovenly, and, which is the greateſt evil of 
Ellers are infeſted day and night with infinite 
dot 3 teas, , and lice. 
Ron -Cat th religion 1s the only one eſta- 
ly ; WY all ſcQs, though not tolerated, 
8 provided they do not ſcoff at or in- 
1 To the Country, 
bon id fi gundations for the temporal power 
ere laid by the famous Matilda, coun- 
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li Tk and heireſs: to the greateſt part of 


t W Dequeathed a laro 

5 ed a large portion of her domi- 
A 85 ) VIC * gory V IT. who, hetore 

i 1 1 141 FT 

| ena * was well known by the name of 


__ '&/LOTANCE CG F the laity 5 and Other 
1 . 28grandiſement of the popes, 
0 non ͤ ot th 
F Jon. 1. : CLIC ir At utnority, previor 18 to the 


luch, 5 3 wat ata, the ſtate of Europe 
. man Pontiffs have had more 
im its public aff Fairs, Chic fly thro' 
- BY of temporal princes, who 
dang) 5 $64 { ing rom their religious deluſions; 
Im 4. ce has received a conſiderable 
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The chief part of the religion of the Italians con- 


ſiſts in an external obſervance and practice of ecclefi- 
altical rites, ceremonies, and injunctions. An Italian, 
not enlightened! by reflection and experience, will ſooner 
commit adultery than cat any fleſh meat on a Friday; 
but a forcigner, who wiſhes to paſs for a . 1 wh 
Catholic, need only to affix to his window an atie 
tion, by a phy ſician, that his ſtate of health rc = a 
fleſh meat diet; and he may, without any riſk, cat ſleſn 
meat in Lent: ſuch atteſtations may be purchaſed in 
coffee-houſes in Florence. The eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment of the Papiſts is centered in the popes and car- 
dinals ; the latter ſhould be 70 in number, but it is 
ſeldom 9 They are always appointed by his 
holineſs, Who takes care to have a majority of Italians 
among them, that the chair may not be removed trom 
Rome, as it was once to Avignon in France, the then 
pope being a Frenchman. When foreign prelates are 
to be promoted to the cardinalſhip, the pope regulates 
himſelf according to the nomination of the princes 
who profeſs the tenets of the church of Rome. His 
chief miniſter is ſlyled the cardinal patron, and is gene- 
rally a nephew, or ſome other near relation. In rhe 
conſiſtorv, which is a mecti; ng of the pope and cardinals, 
the latter pretend to control che former in matters both 
ſpiritual and temporal, and they have even been known 
to prevail; but this rarely happen The conclave is 
an afſem>ly of the cardina!s upon urgent OCCations, 
ee ed. at the election of a a pope 3 when it has 
cen know N, pat ticularly ! in 1721, that aniunotities and 
N have run ſo high, that, forget! ng they 
were to attend to divine inſpirau n in their proc -cding g, 
they came to blows with both their hands and feet, and 
threw the ink-ſtands at each other, thus tranſmuting 
the conclave, for a time, into a boxing-ſtage. The 
reign of a pope is ſeldom of long duration, being 
generally old men at the time of their election. 

The pope, on his elevation to the chair, gives in his 
creed, which, reſpecting the inferior articles, is in ſub— 
ſtance as follows: That he firmly admits tlie apoſtoli- 
cal and eccleſiaſtical traditions, and the conſtitutions of 
the church of Rome, —admits the Holy Scripturcs in the 
ſame ſenſe that holy mother church doth, believes in 
ſeven ſacraments, as inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt, and 
neceſſary to ſalvation, namely, baptiſm, confirmation, eu- 
chariſt, penance, extreme undtion, orders, and marriage, — 
embraces all the determinations of the council of I rent, 
„ original ſin and juitihcation, —proleſſes, that 
in the maſs there is offered to God a pro pitiatory facri- 
fice for quick and dead; that the bread and wine are 
tran{ubſtantiated into the very body and blood of Chriit, 
and that the cup is to be denied to the lay people, — 
that there is a purgatory,—that departed ſaints are to 
be worſhipped and prayed: to, —that they offer to God 
the prayers of the faithful, and their relies are to be 
revered, — that the images of Chriſt, the Vi irgin Mary, 
and thus ſaints, are to be honoured and had in vene- 
ration,— that Chriſt leſt the power of 1ndulgences, for 
9 the 
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tie benefit of Chriſtian people, —that the holy, catholic, 
and apoſtolic Roman church, is the mother and miltreſs 
of all churches, and that true obedience is to be paid 
to the biſhop of Rome, as the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, 
the prince of the apoſtles, and the vicar of Fefus Chriſt, 
believe all that the councils, canons, and holy ſynod 
of Trent, enjoin, and condemn and reject all other 
things contrary thereto, The whole of the confettion 
of faith, from which the above articles are extracted, 
was delivered to the conclave by pope Pius LV. in 1560, 
previous to his election. 

We {hall conclude this head with an account of an 
Englith traveller, who, {peaking of a religious pro- 
ceſſion ſome years ago at Florence, in Italy, deſcribes 
it in the following manner: „ had occaſion, favs he, 
to fee a proce lion, where all the nobleſſe of the city 
attended in their coaches. It was the anniverſary 
of a charitable inſtitution in favour of poor maidens, 
a certain number of whom are portioned every year. 
About 200 of theſe virgins walked in procellion, two 
and two together. They were preceded and followed 
by an irregular mob of penitents, in ſackcloth, wita 
lighted tapers, and monks with crucifixes, bawling and 
bellowing the litanies: but the greateſt object was the 
figure of the Virgin Mary, as big as the life, ſtanding 
within a gilt frame, dreſſed in a gold ſtuff, with a 
large hoop, a great quantity of falſe jewels, her face 
painted and patched, and her hair frizzled and curled 
in the very extremity of the faſhion. Very little re- 
gard had been paid to the image of our Sayiour on the 
croſs; but when the Lady Mother appeared on the 
ſhoulders of three or four luſty friars, the whole popu- 
lace fell upon their knees in the dirt.“ 

The Inquiſition in Italy is little more than a ſound. 
The papal power, as we have already hinted, is now 
evidently at low ebb. The order of Jeſuits, who are 
not improperly called its Janiſſaries, has been exter- 
minated out ol France, Spain, Naples, and Portugal; 
and 1s but quit tolerated in other Popiſh countries, 
The pope himſelf is treated by Roman- Catholic princes 
with very little more ceremony than is due to him as 
biſhop of Rome, and pollefled of a temporal princt- 
pality, This humiliation, it is reaſonable to believe, 
will terminate in a total ſeparation from the holy ſee 
Gf all its foreign emoluments, which even, ſince the 
beginning of the preſent century, were immenſe, and 
to the reducing his holineſs to the exerciſe of his 
cccleſiaſtical functions as irlt biſhop of Chriſtendom. 

John Angelo Braſchi, born in 1717, was elected to 
the papzl dignity in 1775, and took upon him the 
name of Pius VI. 

With reſpect to the character of the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate, it may. be.proper to offer theſe general obſer— 
vations: a Chriſtian, a philoſopher, and a patriot, will 
be equally ſcandalized by the temporal kingdom of the 


- clergy ; and the local majeſty of Rome, the remem- 


trance of her conſuls and triumphs may ſcem to im— 
bitter the ſenle, and aggravate the ſhame of her 


| ſlavery. Tt we calmly weigh the mk 
the eccleſiaſtical government, it may ** 1 
preſent ſtate, as a mild, a W 
exempt from the dangers of a wien 9 
the ſallies of youth, the expences f * 
calamities of war. But theſe advan Ne 
0 tages os 
balanced by a frequent, Perhaps 2 ſeptennial 
of a loveretgn, who is ſeldom a native gf hel 
the reign of a young ſlateſman of & 
decline of his life and abilities, v. 
complith, and without children to 
of his tranfitory reign. The ſucceſsſu candi 
drawn from the church, an' even the conven 
the mode of evucation and lite the moſt adverſ 
fon, humanity, and freedom. Tn the trammeßz 
vile faith, he has learned to believe, becauſe f 
turd ; to revere all that is contemptible; and 
ſpiſe whatever might deſerve the ellcem af: 
being; to puniſh error as a crime; to revs 
tification and celibacy, a3 thsfirſt of virtues; t 
the ſaints of the calendar above the moſt rw 
characters of Rome or Athens; and to confi 
miſſal, or the crucifix, as more valuable than thi 
or more uſeſul initruments than the plough 
loom. In the office of nuncio, or the ranks 
nal, he may acquire ſome knowledge of the 
but the primitive ſtain will adhere to his m 
manners: from ſtudy and experience he may! 
the myſtery of his profeſſion ; but the ſacerd 
will imbibe ſome portion of the bigotry whick 
culcates. i 
In Italy, there are thirty-eight archbiſhop 
the number of ſuitragans, though very great 
be aſcertained, as the creation or ſuppreliiond 
depends entirely on the pleature of the pope, 
The Italian language, which in the prelenty 
much admired for its ſoltneſs, and ſpoken bf 


reeſcore, 
ithont hopy 
Inherit, thel 


compliſhed in molt parts of Europe, 1s orig 
old Latin, blended and corrupted wich the ja 
the northern nations that over-ran this coun 
the declenſion of the Roman empire; aut f 
refined, and improved fo, as to render it Ct 
harmonious, and the belt adapted to poelth 
of any in the world. Almoſt every ſtate in I 
different dialect : the Tuſcan ſtyle and Glee 
in requeſt at preſent. The alnnity between 
and the ancient Latin, will appear oY 
ſpecimen of their Lord's prayer: ran 
ſei nel cielo, ſia ſanAikcato ill tuo nome 
no venga; la tua volunta ſia faut en 
coſi anche in terra; dacci 02911 no 
ana; e rimettici i noſtri debita, bic "I 
cora rimettiamo a' noſtri debitor 5 © 
in tentatione, ma liberaci ga! mae 
tuo è il regno, è la potenza, © Ja gloria ! 
Amen.“ dende n 
With reſpe& to learning and 1 
try has produced better hiſtorians an P: 
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ern, than Italy. Among the former of theſe, 
PF Virgil, Horace, Livy, Tacitus, and Lu- 
| 1 5 reduction of the Roman empire, 

„ ſatketed a total eclipſe ; but ſince the revival 
me Italians have ſucceeded Fn controvertial 
bo, though they are chiefly celebrated by bigots 
r Own perſualion. Galileo, Torricelli, Mal- 
Porelli, and ſeveral others, have ſhone in the 
matics and natural philoſophy. Strada, I ia. 
Cuicciardin, Bentivoglio. Davila, and Machia- 
be all been celebrated as excellent hiſtorians 3 
be latter yields the palm to few ol his ſucceſſors, 
4 a political or comic writer. Boccace has been 
as one of the moſt pure and correct writers 
Eine to ftyle : he was a very natural painter ol 
manners, but wrote in too licentious a ſpirit. 
bio has acquired great reputation by his dra- 
es. ſet to muſic. Sannazarius, Fracaſtorius, 
„ Vida, and ſome others, have diſtinguiſhed 
res by the elegance, correctneſs, and ſpirit of 
atin poetry ; as Taflo and Arioſto have tor their 


painters, ſculptors, architects, and muſicians of 
hare never yet been equalled by thoſe of any 
pation, Raphael, Titian, Julio Romano, Cor- 
Caraccio, Veroneſe, and many more, remain 
ed in the firſt of theſe arts, as Michael Angelo 
all three. Bramante, Bernini, with ſeveral 
their countrymen, carried ſculpture and archi- 
o an amazing degree of perfection. Their pro- 
of muſic, at the head of which ſtands Corelli, 
Joſt innumerable, and moſt of them inimitable. 
univerſities in Italy are thoſe at Rome, Venice, 
e, Mantua, Padua, Parma, Verona, Milan, 
bologna, Ferrara, Piſa, Naples, Salerno, and 
Piſa hath forty-ſix profeſſors. 

Patural and artificial curioſities of Italy, both 
Went and modern times, are alike ſtupendous, 
nd beautiful. Mount Veſuvius, five miles dil- 
Im Naples, is remarkable for its eruptions of 
Ni the top. Its height has been computed to be 
R above the ſurface of the ſea. The younger 
1 witneſs to what he wrote, has given 
8. Jeteription of 1ts ravages in the year 79. 
* broke out with great fury, and ſpread de- 
ET ys around, There was a (till 
. 94 which continued near a month, 
"Tx xr 7 28 thrown out with fo much 
05 5 „ thirty miles, and a valt 
bn lie 1 1 with other matter, 
Pe. 1. e 2 ee 
h quantities off end rs and es 5 87 1 8 7 b 
t was drr ers and aſhes were thrown 
„ dark at Naples at noon-day. A violent 
1 n the athes, or rather ſmall 
Wn fo faſt at Naples, that the 

> Were obliged to uſe umbrellas, or 
I he 


che {tre 
erings eh as 
% to guard themſelves lrom hurt, 


| 


r 
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tops of the houſes, and the balconies, were covered 
with theſe cinders; and thips at ſea, twenty leagues 
from Naples, were ally covered with them, to the 
great aſtoniſhment of the ſailors, This is reckoned 10 
be the twenty-ſeventh cruption from that which, de- 
ſtroyed Herculaneum in the time of Titus. In 1766, 
an eruption allo happened, and another in 1779, The 
decliviiy of this mountain, towards the fea, is every— 
where planted with vines and fruit-trees; and it has 
been oblerved, that the ſulphureous and nitrous ma— 
nure, which proceeds from this raging Volcano, aid 
the heat of its ſubterraneous fires, contribute not a 
little to the uncommon fertility of the circumjacent 
country, and to the proftuliun of fruits and herbage 
with which it is every-where coveres, 

The other remarkable burning mountain is that ot 
Etna, in Sicily, of a circular form, and terminates in 
a cone: it is 10,954 feet in height, and has been com- 
puted to be {txty miles in compaſs. Its hery eruptions 
have always rendered it celebrated in hiſtory: in one 
of theſe, which happened in 1669, fourteen tovens and 
villages were deſtroyed, and there have been ſeveral 
terrible eruptions {ince that time. An earthquake, very 
deſtructive in its effects, commonly precedes the erup- 
tion from this mountain. In 1694, the porit-town of 
Catania was overturned, and 18,000 people periſhed. 
The lower parts of the mountain are very fruit!ul in 
corn and {ugar-cancs ; the middle abounds with woods, 
olive- trees, and vines; and the upper part is almoſt the 
whole year covered with fnow, Mount Etna is by 
the Italians called Monte Gibello, or Mongibello : it 
is ſo high, that it harbours many wild bealts, | 

The valley of Soltafara, between the lakes Agnano 
and Puzzeli, is remarkable tor the vaſt quantities of 
ſulphur that are continually forced out of the cliſts by 
{ubterraneous fhres. The grotto del Cant is alſo noted 
ior its poiſonous ſteams, and is ſo called from their 
killing dogs that enter it, if forced to remain there. Scor- 
pions, vipers, and ſerpents, are ſaid to be very nu- 
merous in Apulia, Jo the natural curioſities of Italy,. 
we may likewiſe add thoſe vaſt bodies of ſnow and ice 
called glaciers and ice-valites. Of theſe there are five, 
which reach almoſt to the plain of the vale of Cho- 
mouny, and are ſeparated by wild forclts, corn fields, 
and rich meadows ; the whole atfording a very romantic 
and ſtriking appearance. Theſe ſeveral vallies of ice, 
which lie chiefly in the hollows of the mountains, and 
are ſome leagues in length, unite together at the foot 
of Mount Blanc; the higheſt mountain in Europe, and 
probably of the ancient world; its height, above the 
level of the fea, being 2391; French toifes, or 15,303 
Engliſh feet. | 

A great variety of artificial curioſities, and monu— 
ments of antiquity, are to be found in the city of 
Rome only; among which are, the aqueducts and 
fountains; the Vatican, and the other palaces; the 
Campidolio, where the Roman ſenate reſidæs; the Pila 


Miliaria, of fine marble; the equeltrian braſs ſtatue of 
Marcus 
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Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; the marble monument of 
the emperor Alexander Severus: marble buits ol the 
emperors and their conſorts; three brick arches of the 
temple of Peace, built by the emperor Veſpafian, and 
that of Concord ; the Colifeo, or amphitheatre, built 
by the emperor Veſpaſian, in the conſtruction of which 
12,000 Jewith captives were employed; it is faid to 
have contained 87,000 ſpectators ſeated, and 20,000 
ſtanding; the triumphal arch of Septimus Severus, of 
'Fitus, of Galicnus, and the temple of Antoninus; ſome 
parts of the cloaca, maxima; the columna Antonina, 
repreſenting the principal actions of Marcus Aurelius ; 
the columna Trajani, or I rajan's Pillar; ſome frag- 
ments of the Balilica, or palace of Antoninus Pius, 
ow the cuſtom-houſe, and of Narva's forum; the 
mauſoleum of Auguſtus, in the Strada Pontihici ; the 
1emains of the emperor Severus's tomb without St. 
John's Gate; the pyramid of Caius Ceſtus near St. 
Paul's Gate; the porphyry coitin of St. Helen, and 
the original fiatue of Conſtantine the Great, in the 
church of St. John of Lateran; a font of oriental 
granite, in the chapel of St. Giovanni in fonte, {aid to 
have been erected by Conſtantine the Great; an Egyp— 
tian obcliſk near the church cf St. Maria Maggiore ; 
the ſtately remains of Diocleſtan's baths ; the cele- 
brated pantheon ; the obeliſks of Sefoltris and Auguitus 
by the Clementine college ; the church of St. Paulo 
f ori della Mura, ſaid to have been built by Conftan- 


theatre ; the Farneſe Hercules, of white marble, of a 
Coloſſean ſize and exquiſite workmanſhip, in a court 
of the Farneſe palace, and an admirable groupe cut 
out of one block of marble, in another court of the 
ſame place, Indeed it muſt be allowed, that no city 
in the univerſe equals Rome for the multiplicity of fine 
fountains, noble edifices, antiquities, curiofitics, paint- 
ings, ſtatues, ſculptures, &c. The cloacæ or cata- 
combs, in the neighbourhood of Rome and Naples, 
were- places where the Chriſtians who never burned 
their dead, and fuch of the Pagan Romans as could 
not afford the expence of burning, were buried; they 
are long narrow alleys, ſcarcely broad enough for two 
perſons to go abreaſt, but ſufficiently high tor the talleſt 
man to ſtand upright. They extend a prodigious way 
under ground. On each ſide are three holes or cavities, 
cach of which will contain the cochn of a full-grown 
perſon. The cave of Pauſilippo is a broad, ſtraight, ſub- 
terraneous road, hewn through a mountain. Two 
holes on each fide adinit air and light, This cave is, 
at the cntrance, 1co feet high, but diminiſhes ; and 
the Whole, which is paved with broad ſtones, is about 
half a inile long. 

Ar inexhauſtible mine of curioſities are daily dug out 
of the ruins of Herculaneum, a city lying between 
Naples and Veſuvius, Which, in the reign of Nero, 
was almolt totally deſtroyed by an earthquake; and 
aftervards, in the firſt year of the reign of Titus Veſ- 
pallan, overwheimed by a tream ol ihe lava of Ve- 
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ſuvius. 
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| The ſtreets and houſes 
lied up with the melted lava to Then 
[cet above the tops of the latter and e heig 
This lava, which is now of 3 ve „ 
is compoſed of bituminous narticle? ard conſ 
ders, minerals, metallics, and vitriieg * W. 
which form a cloſe and heavy masz anuy lab 
digging into theſe parts, ſomewhat 4 2 1710 
city was diſcovered, and many * unf 
out ; but the people of Italy beino 2 We 
indifferent about objects of antiquity, ne 
diſcontinued til} the year 1736, 1 Y, the feard 


employed men to dig perpendicularly 501 


U ſome 


1 . ciahn a 
where * not only the City made jts 6 , [0] 
allo the river which ran through It The x N 

z * O 5 le te ö 
Jupiter was then diſcovered, and te ** 1 


theatre. In the temple was ſound 1 
and the inſcription that decorated the 
entrance. In the theatre, the frag 
chariot of bronze, with horſes of 
likewiſe gilt: this kad been placed over the of 
door of entrance. Multitudes of (tatues, but 
lars, Paintings, manuſcripts, Furniture, =} 
utenſils, were likewiſe found among the ruins 
city. L he {treets appear to have been quite {trap 
regular, the houſes well built and uniform; | 
the rooms were paved with moſaic, others w 
marbles, others again with bricks three ſeeth 
tix inches thick. The town of Pompia was 
by the fame eruption of Mount Veſuvius, wh 
caſioned the deſtruction of Herculaneum; hutth 
were not diſcovered till near forty years after 
Herculaneum. 

Each city and town of Italy contains mam 
in architecture, painting, and ſculpture. $1 
church at Rome is thought to be the moſt an 
bold, and regular fabric in the univerſe, Thk 
from the pavement of the church to the to 
croſs, is 593 palmi, or 405 French, and 4328 
feet. In this church is a ſuperb white mat 
ment of the counteſs Matilda, The houiea 
of Loretto is rich beyond imagination, noh 
ing the ridiculous romance which compoſes in 
The name Loretto is derived from Launta, ik 
whoſe field the ſanta caſa was pitched bete 
ſormation ; the number of pilgrims, who eh! 
houſe in a year, is ſaid to have amounted to % 
but now they feldom exceed 40, or 50%. 

Every Italian ſtate having a diſtinct lom 0 
ment, trade, and intereſt, that the reader . 
better enabled to form an idea of the uo 
take a diſtinct view of each. 
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The king of SARDINIA, 35 duke * 
prince of Piedmont, has always oy - al 
powerful prince in Italy, of which he 
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Janus, or keeper, againſt the Trench. 1 
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tified, and ornamented with many 
it contains about 60,000 inhabi— 
try of Savoy is mountainous and 


ic ſtrongly for 
bf structures; 


q t the coun 
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il = its natives, who are eſteemed a ſimple, but 

r af are forced their bread all 

17 Kone! people, are forced 10 ſeek thei i 


I world. The king's ordinary revenue, beſides 
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19 family provinces, amounts to 500,000. ſter- 
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f 1 out of which he maintains 13, 00 men 
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" » of peace; but, during a war, when aflifted bj 


© ſublidics, he can bring 40,000 men into the 
This prince has long been an ally of Great- 
In, for the preſervation of the balance of power 
e, and to that circumſtance, in which allo His 
| interc{t conſiſts, he principally owes his ag- 
gement. The king being abſolute, can lcvy 
monies he pleaſes upon his ſubjects. 
> have been favoured with the following bio- 
kal anecdotes of the prince royal of Sardinia : 
Tharles-Emanucl- Ferdinand- Maria, heir to the 
of Sardinia, was born on the 24th of May 
He was educated under cardinal Gerdil, a mot 
plithed eccleitialiic, whoinſpired him with a ſincete 
Und at the fame time inculcated a love for letters 
k vouthful mind. It was he too, who baniſhed 
bis boſom that iereditary attachment to military 
which has been fo prejudicial tq his family. 
Ihe prince of Piedmont evinces the molt dutiſul 
for his father, and a ſincere affection for his 
is brothers, and his ſiſters. He is of a religious 
lion, but there 1s nothing gloomy, languinary, 
Veritical in his devotion. 
bs filtal duty often forces him to conceal his aver- 
che grandees who ſurround and often diſcrace 
dic; andhercfuſes to alliſt at the cabinet councils, 
as been taught by experience, that he polleſſes 
Kt lnduence there. 
W's majelty, one day finding himſelf embarraſſed 
blund) rs Of his miniſters, communicated his 
to the heir apparent. — ! Sire, (replied the 
at the ſame time producing his watch) behold 
ue piece of mechaniſm: it always goes well; 
mg L always regulate it with my 
ine king was not inſenſible to the true 
Bot this reply. 
eee regret that his highneſs 
0 4 eo whole of Nis attention to 
ben tte Savoyards exclaim 
htanny of their governors, it is the prince 
mont alone Who 5 5 52 
Wduced to aſhes - 15 2 FRE cottages from 
Would be inſtantly dilmilled fr Aa ne n, 
N Miniſter, who is th 2 1 5 se ns 
5 the friend of juſtice and of 


IY, Would | | 
p ' e Obliged t 3 * 5 
Ipretender. Sed to make way for ſome 


prince, alu 
„always occupied ! f e 
in the p y pied in doing good, ſhares 


_ calures of the court of Turin; the 
ay ot ridicule, call h. / 5 

Not ſetter : Ca Bm Hypocondriac 5 but 
h lter entitle 
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d to the appellation of the 
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Victor-Amadeus-Maria, king of Sardinia and duke 
of Savoy, was born June 26, 1726; married April 12, 
1750, to Maria-Antonietta-Ferdinanda, infanta of Spain; 
aſcended the throne on the death of his father, Febru- 
ary 20, 1773, Their iſſue are, 1, Charles-Emanuel- 
Ferdinand-Maria, prince of Piedmont, born May 24, 
1751.—2, Maria-Joſepha-Loviſa, born Sept. 2, 1753 
married to the count de Provence. — g. Maria-Þ herefa, 
born Jan. 31, 1756 ; married to the count d' Artois. — 
4. Anna-Maria-Carolina, born Dec. 17, 1757.—5- 
Victor-Emanucl-Cajetan, duc d'Aofie, born july 24, 
1759.—6. Maurica-Joleph-Varia, duc de Montſerrat, 
born Sept. 12, 7. Maria-Charlotta, born Jan. 
7, 1764.—8. Charles-Joſeph, duc de Genevois, born 
April 6, 17035,—9. Joſeph-Benedict, comte de Mau- 
rienne, born Oct. 3. 1766. 
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The natives are fond of literary and political aſſemblies, 
© 1 1 17 25 1 G p 5 0 
where they conrerie almoſt on ali ſubjects ; their num- 


ber is computed at about 250,000. The annual re- 
venue of the duchy is above 300,000]. by which an 


army of go, ooo men is maintained. There are but 
few exports from hence ; ſo that its revenue, unleſs 
the court of Vienna ſhouid purſue ſome other ſyſtem of 
improvement, cannot be much bettered. The beggars 
here aſk alms by holding out a diſh in which is placed 
a human ſcull. The duchy of Mantua being now in- 
corporated with the Milanefe, the name of Auttrian 
Lombardy is given to the whole province, 
— — 

GENOA was once a very powerful republic, but is 
now greatly degenerated both in itrength and opulence, 
though the ſpirit of trade full continues among all 
ranks. The capital, of the ſame name, is a moit ſu- 
Derb city, and contains ſome very magnificent palaces, 
articularly thofe of Join Doria, the beneficent founder 
of the republic, and Durazzo. The chief ſafety of 
this republic conliſts in the jealouſy of other European 
powers, becaute it would be a molt valuable acquiſition 
to any one of them. Its maritime power is dwindled 
down to {ix gallies. The common pcople are wretch- 
ed beyond expreſſion, as is the joil ok its territory. 
Some parts near the ſea are tolerably well cultivated. 
The city of Genoa contains about 150,009 inhabitants, 
among whom are many rich trading individuals. "The 


government of this country, is arxiſtocratical, be- 


ing veſted in the nobility: the chief perſon is called the 
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doge, or duke, to which dignity no one can be promoted J wants, They have worn abs pes 
tili he is fifty years of age. The doge gives audience f the ſmall number of ideas yrs this fort of 1 
to ambaſſadors; all orders of government are itſugd in J brought with them from Water 2 ben keck 


his name, and he is allowed a body guard of 200 Ger- 
mans. Every two years a new doge is elected, and 
the former is deemed incapable of holding the ſame 
poit again till after five years. The empire of the ſea 
was for many years diſputed between this ſtate and that 
of Venice. 

— — ¶ ͤ—ꝛm—— 


We ſhall here introduce an affecting and accurate 
deſcription of the galley-flaves of Italy: © Five ſorts 
of wretches, ſays our author, are faſtened indiſcrimi- 
nately to the chains; malefactors, ſmugglers, deſerters, 
Turks taken by the corſairs, and voluntary galley-ſlaves. 
Theſe latter are poor men, whom government get 
hold of, between hunger and death, They watch and 
wait for them in a narrow paſſage. Theſe wretched 
beings, dazzled with a little money, do not perceive 
the gallies, and are inliſted into the ſervitude, Poverty 
and guilt are bound in the ſame chain; the citizen who 
ſerves the republic, ſuffers the ſame puniſhment with 
him who has betrayed it! 

« The Genoeſe carry their barbarify ſtill further: 
when the term of their inliſting is near expiring, they 
propoſe to lend a little money to theſe miſerable crea- 
tures. Unhappy men are eager for enjoyment ; the 

reſent moment alone exiſts for them; they accept; 
= at a weck's end nothing remains to them but re- 
oret and ſlavery; infomuch that, at the expiration of 
that time, they are compelled to inliit again, to diſ- 
charge their debt, and fell eight years more of their 
exiſtence: thus do the greateſt part of them conſume, 
from inliftments to loans, and from loans to inliſtments, 
their whole lives at the gallies, in the laſt degree of 
wretchedneſs and infamy : there they expire | 

« We faw among them a Frenchman, a young man. 
In relating to us his misfortune, he thed tears. We 
made him a trifling preſent, and his tears flowed itil] 
more abundantly.—Let us eſcape from theſe ſorrowful 
abodes, where we are unable to alleviate the miſeries 
we lament. What abodes mult thoſe be where pity is of 
no avail ! 

« But what is that kind of prifon in the corner ?” 
ſaid I to the man who conducted me. How low, damp, 
and dark it is! It conſiſts nevertheleſs of two {tories. 
What are thoſe animals ſtretched out on the ground, 
and on the upper floor? They can ſcarcely crawl.— 
Thoſe hiedous heads, which peep out from beneath 
the blankets, are covered with long hair; their looks 
are ſtupid and ferocious. Do they cat nothing but this 
hard black bread ?—Certainly not. Do they always 
continue lying: — Les. — How long have they been 
here? — Twenty years.—-How old are they ?—Seventy,. 
— What do you call them? — Turks. 

«4. hefe miſerable Turks are totally degraded from 
humanity. They are ſtrangers to every thing but bodily 
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66 he other Turks, who are not f country, 
are Chained under little niche "NY Year 


3 j 4 Y 0 0 ened c tha 
of every (1x ſeet in a long wall, wit the nec 
7 K EV E 
ly fit or lie, There they reſpire the little Can fe 
lowed them, or rather that they can ſteal a that 


„Ihe Genoeſfe, however, Hare pin. 
of toleration but little to be ex 2 Y 
they allow theſe Turks a moſque FO 
France have no temples |! 

Let us add one trait more to this pign 
gallies. I ſaw the wretches ſelling a 
bench: coveting, diſputing, ſtealing even * 
ments of aliments which the dogs in the | k 
refuſed. 72A 
_ + Genoa, thy palaces are not ſufficienty late 
cious, numerous, and brilliant: —we $j1! perce 
gallies!“ ; 


e; the Proteſan 
rects 
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The republic of VENIcx is one of the moſt gg 
ed in the world, on account of its conſtitution x 
power it once poſſeſſed. It contains ſeveral fte 
vinces on the continent of Italy, ſome ifland; 
Adriatic, and part of Dalmatia, The confi 
was originally democratical, the magiltrates | 
choſen by a general aſſembly of the people, an 
tinued thus for 150 years; but, after various cn 
a body of hereditary legiſlative nobility was fa 
and a complete ariſtocracy at length eſtabliſhed, 
nobility are divided into fix claſſes, amounting! 
whole to 2500, each of whom, at 25 years of a 
a right to be a member of the grand council, 1 
elect a doge, or chief magiſtrate, in a peculiat 
by ballot. The doge is inveſted with great vat 
with the emblems of ſupreme authority, He aut 
on Aſcenſion-day, eſpouſes the Adriatic ſea, If 
ping into it a ring from his bucentaur, or atk 
attended by thoſe of all the nobility, Put no 
ſtanding the inſignia of royalty with which the 
invelted, he enjoys very little power, and 1s lu 
city as a priſoner, while the government 2% 
managed by different councils and nodes 
lege, or ſeignory, is the ſupreme cabinet coun 
late, and alſo the repreſentative of the repude 
is very extenſive, The council of ten takes 90 
of ſtate crimes. But the tribunal of itat? 15 
which conſiſts only of three members, ml 
the higheſt degree arbitrary in its method op ; 
has the power of deciding without Pe ig 
of every citizen belonging to the Mano 
higheſt of the nobility, not exceptins * 
himſelf: they may ſeize ſuſpected bene 
and execute thoſe whom they think wr 
ment, when they think proper. my 0 
apartment of the palace, they hays ber 
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he ver. ded- chamber of the doge, open his ca— 
* examine his papers; and, of courſe, may 
End acceſs to the houle of every individual in the 
They continue in office only one year, but are 
kerwards reſponſible for their conduct while in 


. of Venice is ſituated on 72 iſlands at the 
of the north end of the Adriatic fea, and is 
a from the continent by a marſhy lake of ve 
miles in breadth, too ſhallow for large ſhips to 
b which forms its chief ſtrength. This city 
bes the veſtiges of its ancient magnificence, but is 
yreſpect degenerated, except in the paſſion which 
biaats ſtill retain for muſic and mummery dur- 
br carnivals. They have had, however, lately, 
pirited differences with the court cf Rome, and 
piſpoſed to throw off their obedience to 1ts head. 
andeur and convenience of the city, particularly 
bl places, the treaſury, and the arſenal, are be- 
preſſion. Over the ſeveral canals of Venice 
| pear zoo bridges, moſt of which are ſtone. 
orders of Venetian nobility are dreſſed in black 
large wigs, and caps which they hold 1n their 


hreſpe& to their perſons, the Venetians are in 
tall and well-made, and many fine manly coun- 
s are ſcen in the ſtreets of Venice; they are 
lively, ingenious people, extravagantly fond of 
amuſements, with an uncommon reliſh for 
The women are of a fine ſtyle of counte- 
with expreſſive features, aud are of an eaſy ad- 
The common people are remarkably ſober, 
to ſtrangers, and gentle in their intercourſe 
bother, Thediverſionsofthe Venetiansare chiefly 
Fading, eſpecially during the carnivals, and other 
, when debauchery, riot, and licentiouſneſs are 
© carricd to their greateſt height; but this opi- 


and plays, which are commonly wretched per- 
ts. There are eight or nine theatres here, in- 
the opera houſes, Great numbers of {trangers | 
lice during the time of the carnival. The 
ene of all the ſhews and follies during the 
Is the ſquare of St. Mark, in which bulls are 
. 155 and where, at ſuch times, 15,000 
is laid, often aſſemble. The inhabitants, 
n walk on foot, except 
3 kal nion, WHO are carried in chairs, 
5 oo narrow, ſtecp, and crooked, to admit 


Carriages, 


enetians have ſtill ſo 
gold and ft 
Plalles, all which brin 
We owners; th 
Mto 8 


me manufactures in ſcar- 


ing in a conſiderable re- 
at of the fard annually is ſaid 


E Sooo of Italian ducats, each va- 
our money: out 


„ces of the 


ſtate 


eace, conſiſts of 16,000 regular 


Ms to exceed the truth: they have alſo ridottos, | 


— 


lver ſtuffs, and, above all, fine } 
| 


of this are defrayed |} 
of the army, | 


—_— 
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troops, under the command of a foreign general, and 
10,000 militia, Their fleet, which is but ſmall, prin- 
cipally conſiſts of gallies, for curbing the inſolencics 
of the piratical ſtates of Barbary. The Venetians are, 
however, ſtil] reckoned the greateſt naval power in Italy. 
ere are two patriarchs, which preſide over eccleit- 
aſtical matters; the authority of one reaches over all 
the provinces, but neither of them have much power ; 
and both of them are choſen by the ſenate : every re- 
ligious ſect, even the Mahometan and Pagan, excepting 
Proteſtants, are tolerated here in the free «<xerciſe of 
their religion. The inquiſition is under great reitric- 
tions here. 

The Venetian dominions conſiſt of a conſiderable 
part of Dalmatia, of four towns in Greece, and of 
the iſlands of Corin, Pachſu, Ant ipachfu, Santa Mau— 
ra, Curzolari, Val di Compare, Cephalonia, and Zante, 
Their territories in Italy contain, beſides the du- 
chy of Venice, the Paduaneſe, the peninſula of Ro- 
vigo, the Veroneſe, the territories of Vicenza and 

reſcia, the diſtricts of Bergamo, Cremaſco, and the 
Marca Trurgiana, with part of the country of Friuli. 
The ſubjects of the Venetian republic are not op— 
preſſed; the ſenate being ſenlible, that mild and gen- 
tle treatment conduce more effectually than ſeverity to 
the welfare of the ſtate and the happineſs of individuals. 
One of the ſmalleſt pieces of money at Venice is 
called gazetta; and the firſt news- papers, publiſhed 
there, on a ſingle leaf, having been fold for that apicce, 
news-papers were from thence ſtyled gazettes. 


The grand duchy of TusCANY is now poſſeſſed by a 
younger branch of the houſe of Auſtria, under the 
title of grand duke of Tuſcany. Its annual revenues 
are, at preſent, computed at 550,000l. ſterling ; and it 
is thought that the duchy of Tulcany can bring 30,00 
men into the field. The inhabitants affect great ſtate, 
but do not eſteem trade as beneath the firſt nobleman. 
Accordingly, it is not uncommon for the gentry, and 
even ſome of the nobility, to ſell wine by retail from 
their cellars. But the principal trade of this duchy is 
carried on at Leghorn, a handſome town, and a frce- 
port, ſituated in the territories of Pifa, about thirty- 
five miles ſouth-weſt of Florence. The number of 
inhabitants in Leghorn are ſaid to be about 49,009, 
among whom are reckoned 20,000 Jews, who live in a. 
particular quarter of the city, have a handſome ſyna- 
gogue, and, though ſubject to very heavy taxes, are in 
a thriving condition, the greateſt part of the com- 
merce of this city being carried on by theſe people. 

Florence, the capital of Tuſcany, is ſituated on the 
river Arno, over.which are four ſtone bridges, and de- 
fended by a good citadel. The ſtreets, in gencral, are 
very narrow and crooked, are paved with a greyiih 
ſtone, and are tolerably clean. There are a great num- 
ber of palaces, churches, convents, and hotpitals: the 
cathedral is a very noble edifice, the outſide is entire] 
built with polithed marble, and enriched with exquiſite 
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architecture and ſculpture; and from the ball over the 
cupola, there is a delightſul proſpect of all the palaces, 
churches, monaſteries, &c. within the walls, and of 
near two thouſand villas without. By the church ſtands 
the much celebrated Campanile, or ſquare ſteeple, 
Which is one hundred and eighty feet high, all of tine 
marble, of feveral colours, and curiouſly wrought. 
The baptiſtery, or font, where all the children of the 
city are baptized, is well worthy attention. The reit 
ot the churches in general are very beautiful, and con- 
lain many tine paintings and other pieces of art. This 
city was long poſſeſſed by the illuſtrions houſe of Me- 
clieis, who made it the repofitory of all that was valu- 
able, rich, and maſterly in architecture, literature, and 
arts, eſpecially thoſe of painting and ſculpture. The 
celebrated Venus of Medicis, which has long been 
contidered as the ſtandard of taſte in female beauty and 
proportion, ſtands in a room called the Tribunal, in a 
group of other ancient ſtatues, ſome of which are ſaid 
to be the works of Praxiteles, and other Greek maſters. 
It is of white marble, and appears, from an inſcrip- 
tion on the baſe of the ſtatue, to have been the per- 
iormance of Cleomenes, an Athenian, the fon of Apol- 
lodorus. The duke has alfo ſeveral nohle country ſeats, 
enriched and adorned in the ſame magnificent manner. 
'The arſenal is a ſtately building, and well furniſhed 
with all ſorts of weapons of war. Florence is adorned 
with ſeven fountains, fix columns, two pyramids, and 
about an hundred and ſixty public ſtatues. The great 
Piazza, or ſquare, is very ſpacious and magnificent, 
with a noble fountain in the centre of it. The city 
is thought to contain 70,000 inhabitants. They deal, 
beſides wine and fruits, in gold and ſilver ſtuffs. The 
inhabitants boaſt of the improvements they have made 
in the Italian tongue, by means of their Academia 
della Cruſca : ſeveral other academies are now eſta- 
bliſhed in Florence. Since the acceflion of the arch- 
duke Leopold, brother of the preſent emperor, to this 
duchy, a great reformation has been introduced, both 
into the government and manufactures, to the great 
benefit of the finances. The other principal towns 


of Tuſcany are Piſa, and Sienna, which are now much 


decayed, 


— ¶ — 


.UCCA 18 a ſmall republic, under the protection of 
the emperor, and ſituated on the Tuſcan ſea, in a moſt 
deiighttul plain. It is net above thirty Italian miles 
in circumference, but exceeding fruitful and populous, 
The inhabitants, who are ſaid to amount to upwards 
of 120,090, are remarkable for their induſtry and love 
of liberty: being in full poſſeſſion of freedom, they 
appear with an air of cheerfulneſs and plenty, ſeldom 
to be met with among their neighbours. "They have 
improved their country into a beautiful garden, ſo that 
the annual revenue of the ſtate amounts to 80,0001. 
ſterling. They are under the protection of the houſe 


of Aultria. Their capital, Lucca, is an ancient city 
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about three Italian miles in circun 


preſent one of the moſt flouriſhing ſtates in [taly 
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| | Werence, Th 
in general, are well built, the frees wa 
all 


paved, but irregular, and the number of ;-4.d 
about 40,000. Several manufaQures, Coe 
of ſilk, are carried on here; and the fuen 
in Italy is made in this repnblic, 
— . 

Sr. MARINO may be conſidered as 202190 
curioſity, conliſting only of a ſingle mount 
few hillocks ſcattered round the bottom of 
founder of this republic was a Dalmatian wt. 
Marino, who, about the year 469, turned hem 
choſe this mountain for the place of his ab 
devotion and auſterity ſoon gained him a creat 
tion for ſanctity, and the princeſs of that coun 
him a preſent of the mountain, Many, ou d 
ration for the ſaint, ſettled there, and laid thei 
tion of a republic which till ſubſiſts, and be 
name of the ſaint. The town is ſituated onth 
mit of the mountain, and can be approached} 
path only. It is under the protection of thepa 
the number of inhabitants are computed at zoos 
manners of this people are very inoffenſne, 
government is in the hands of a council, comp 
hali nobles and half plebeians, 
— mm — 

ParRMA, PLACENTIA, and GvuasSTarta, ft 


extent. The preſent duke is a prince of the If 
Bourbon, and fon to the late Don Philip, the! 
Spain's younger brother. The foi! is remarxadi 
produces the fineſt fruits and richelt paltury 
the country contains conſiderable manulactures! 
The annual revenues are computed at 190,09 
ling. Parma is ſuppoſed to contain 50,000 
tants, and Placentia about 25,0099, Here 2 
ſee and an univerſity; and ſome ot its mi 
churches are painted by the famous Corregg 
cities of Parma and Placentia are enriched wi 
nificent buildings: but his Catholic mae 
acceſſion to the throne of Naples, carriedavayu 
many of the molt remarkable pictures an% 3 
curioſities. The duke's court is thougit 0e 
liteſt of any in Italy. This country — 
years paſt the ſeat of a bloody war between U 


1 : \T I:+anc 
trians, Spaniards, and Neapolltans. 
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Its government IS annexed to — 
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laneſe. The capital is one of the fe“ 
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Auſtrian Lombardy. It formerly 


dukes 500,000 Crowns a Year. 
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MODENA is ſtill governed by s 
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2 under the protection of the houſe of Au- 
. -alled Modena, is a large and 
The capital, alſo called Mo : > 

\ = . rx. 1 bo 8 ' 
© but not a handſome city. [ he ducal palace 
le "ifice, in which, among other fine pictures, 
1 of Chriſt by Corregio, called la Notte de 
| 2— 1 | 3 

1 oceatly admired. Corregio Was a wane of 
> Here is a college founded by St. Carlo Bur- 
which between 70 and 80 young noblemen 
4 | f . 2 1 
ned and inſtructed in the KCIEUCES. and gen- 
eile. This duchy was greatly waited by thc 
Aliperent powers of Europe, but is very im- 


ie, 


— 
ECCLESIASTICAL STATE, of which Rome is 
Bil, lies in the centre of Italy. Under the an- 
Ipmans this ſpot was a terreſtrial paradiſe. Here 


ery part of it cultivated with the moſt aſtidnous 
but Popiſh ſuperſtition, bigotry, and opprettion, 
adered it thin of people, and ill cultivated : fo 
any of the luxuriant tracts are now become 
Sand quagmires, whoſe putrid effluvia render 
al itſelf very unhealthy at ſome ſeaſons of the 
Several of the popes have endeavoured to im- 
Iheir country, and revive that ſpirit of indultry 
was ſo prevalent in former times, but their la— 
Wave proved abortive. Indeed the diſcourage- 
induſtry and agriculture, ſeems to be interwo- 
the very conſtitution of the papal government, 
Neſted in proud lazy eccleſiaſtics. This beau- 
Wry is now a mere deſert, and the wretched 
pts mu't perith with want, did not the ainaz- 
Wey of the foil ſpontaucouſly afford them a 
IWultence, 
wh the pope is truly deſpotic, and poſſeſſes one 
molt fertile countries in the world, the revenues 
Eritorial poſſoſlions do not amount to more than 
" 1. : 5 $ . - . 
terung annually. His accidental income 
wrinerly far exceeded that ſum ; but this is 
eat dimi 105 ed | * 1 1 2 . 1 _ 
_ ed by the ſeparation of the Pro- 
p BS, and the meaſures lately taken by thoſe 
1 1075 A 0 - <— W 
3 the Romiſh religion, to prevent the 
115 Us \ "IT, . N 
a n to Rome; add to this, the 
n upprelon of the order of Jeſuits, from 
* drew vaſt ſupplies; ſo that the taxes upo 
dns and e! 0 38 axes upon 
ben ss furniſhed to foreigners, who 
4 : * . SIT ſO ; - 2 5 +» N . . 
3 8 lums in viſiting his domini- 
. 
F. Et, the greater part of the pope's 
a IeVenucs, From wh | ph . . 
rn. lat has happened within 
alt, there is reaſon to belicve that the 
erritoricg will be reduce ES 3 
7. de reduced to the limits Which 
Auſtria and Franc | 0 
'2 and France ſhall pleaſe to 


pe has hi ES” 

a. "us guards, or Sbirri, like other 

ace of Her cr proper magiſtrates, take care 

Which 15 capital. The Campagna di Ro- 
ue capital is ſituated, is under the im- 


if the beautiful villas of antiquity were ſituated, 


hn 


own dominions; but a vaſſal of the | 
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mediate inſpection of his hotincls ; but the other pro- 
winces are governed by legates and vice-legates. le 
monopoiizes all the corn in his territories, and has al- 
ways a {ulhcient number of troops to keep the pro- 
vinces In awe, Few manufactures are carried on in 
the Lccleſiaſtigal State, conſequently its exports are of 
little value. Formerly all the Chiiltian powers of Eu- 
rope trembled at the nod of the pope, but affairs have 
now taken a very different turn; and his power, 


which, as a temporal prince, has been for ſome years 


contemptible, will probably be flill more abridged, 


by the ambitions projects of the houſe of Auſtria and 
other ſtates. The preſent pope, who has taken the name 
of Clement XIV. very wiſely diſclaimed all intention 
of oppoling the forces of the adjacent princes, with any 


other arms but thoſe of prayers and ſupplications. The 


pope's ecelchiaiitical government has been already men- 
tioned, 

Rome, the capital of the Eccleſiaſtical State, is ſi- 
tuated on the Tyber, ten miles from the Tuſcan fea. 


In the magnificence of its buildings, the number of its 


monuments, curioſities, and antiquitics, together with 
the ſingularity and importance of its hiſtarical events, 
it far ſurpaſſes any city in the world. It is the centre 
and repoſitory as it were of all that is exquiſite in 
painting, ſculpture, and architecture. From an ac- 
count taken in the year 1714, the number of its inhabi- 
tants was found to amount to 145,000. The Tyber 
runs through the city from north to ſouth, forming 
an iiland. 

In ͤ externa 
its temples and palaces, 


ſplendor, and the magniſicence of 


r „„ Lab. iS 4 
modern Rome LS, AT le Lis 
% 
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equal to, if it does not excel, the ancient. I he num- 
ber of the churches are computed at about three bun- 


ired, the nobleſt and molt elegantly beautiful is St. 


Peter's, which for the harmony of its architecture, 


fineneſs and great variety of- carved and gilt works, 
paintings, ſtatues, &c. -annot be viewed without a 
pleaſing aſtoniſhment. Before it 'S a ſpacious and 
magnificent piazza, in the middle of which is an obe- 
liſk of granate or black marbje, brought from Egypt. 
and rearcd at a prodigious expence. It is eighty ice 
high, and the pedeſtal on which it ſtands is thirty; on 
the top of it is a braſs gilt croſs. Ihe annua! revce 
nue belonging to this church is upwards of 20,G00l — 
The Pantheon, commonly called the Rotunda, though 
it has loſt much of its priſtine grandeur, is ſtill one of 
the moſt entire ſtructures of the ancients in Italy. The 
citizens of Rome are more polite than ir any other 

lace in Europe; and are laid to be entirely free from 
that ſpirit of bigotry and perſecution which prevails 
in other Roman-Catiiolic countries. Here is plenty of 
all forts of proviſions, and a great variety of excellent 
wines; but in Rome they are drunk very moderately, 
and generally mixed with water. : 

Bologna, the capital of the Bologneſe, is the ſecond 
city in the Eccleſiaſtical State. The number of its in- 
habitants is computed at upwards of erghty thouiand, 
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The ſortifications are very cncolidarable; being only | 
defended by a ſtrong, high brick wall, adorned with a 
great number of towers, at certain diſtances. There 
are many fine palaces, convents, and churches in Bo- 
logna, adorned with a prodigious variety of fine paint- 
ings, {tatues, &c. . I he palace where the governor re- 
ſides, and the courts of juſtice are held, {lands in the 
great market-place, and is 208 common paces in 
length. Here is an univerſity, and a muſeum. Ihe 
inns at Bologna are the beſt in Italy, and all kinds of 
proviſions are very plentiful. The inhabitants of Bo- 
logna are more induſtrious than in other parts of Italy, 
and remarkably polite to ſtrangers; the women enjoy 
a great ſhare of liberty; and the nuns are particularly 
ingenious in making artificial flowers, and imitating all 
kinds of fruits. | 

Ferrara, Ravenna, Rimini, Urbino, Ancona, and 
many other cities, illuſtrious in former times, now ex- 
hibit a melancholy ſcene of ruin and devaſtation. 

Loretto, never thought or heard of in times of an- 
tiquity, is now the admiration of the world, for the 
riches it contains, the prodigious reſort of pilgrims, 
and other devotees, to pay their devotions ; it having 
been induſtriouſly reported by the Romiſh clergy, that 
the Santa Caſa, or Holy Houſe, in which the Vi Irgin 
Mary dwelt at Nazareth, was carried hither through 
the air by angels, towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, a attended with m any miraculous circumitances, 
The votive pieces and jewels in this holy houſe and 
treaſury, are of immenſe value, being the offerings of 
* princes, princeſſes, and other great perſonage : the 
riches contained in the treaſury are valued at nine mil- 
lions of rix-dollars. Seventeen golden lamps are con— 
ann burning before the Virgin, and thirty-ſeven 
ſilver ones in the other parts of the houſe. The gold 
chains, rings, Jew els, emeralds, pearls, and rubies, 
wherewith the image of the Holy Mother is, or was 
e 1. are of eftima ble value; and the angels of ſo- 
lid gold, 3 on Every lice, are equally enriched with 
the moſt pr cious d. amonds. To the ſuperſtition of 
Roman- Cath olic princes, Loretto is chiefly indebted for 
this mats of treaſure. The pavement of this houſe is 
ot ſquare p pieces of red and 4 pi marble, and the whole 
is caſed En the outſide with the fineſt marble, adorned 
with ſt. , ſculptures, and pillars of the Corinthian 
order ; 3 over all is a tine ſpacious church, to pre 
ſerve it from the injuries of = weather. On 2 5 
dred and twenty-three maſſes are daily ſaid in this 
church, and the Santa Caſa | 
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NaPLEs and SICILY, or the Two Sicilies, compre- 
hending the ancient countries of Sammum, Campania, 
Apulia, Magna-Grecia, and the iſland of Sicily, form 
the largelt kingdom in Italy, containing about 3 2,000 
ſquare miles. This country is bounds d on all ſides b. 
the Mediterranean and Adriatic, except on the I, 


welt, where it terminates on the Eccleſiaſtical State. 
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The ſoil is very fruitful, and much bet 

than in the Eccleſiaſtical State; and ben j 
u 

nues amount to about 750,000, ſterling, The 


are very numerous; but et 

have 2 n lately abridged. oh influence and pe e Vi! 
'The capital is Naples, ſaid to be the 900 expo 

ſtrength and neatneſs in Italy. It is mol I oil, 

oully ſituated, having a delightſul country R „ 21! 


and a noble bay of che Mediterranean on the 
with a ſpacious harbour, which is kept in good 
and fortified with a mole, exten ding Rin pl 
a mile into the ſea, and havin J at the extremitz J 
lantern to direct ſnips ſafely into the in 
the night. The bay is one of the fineſt ; in th 
being almoſt of a ſemicircular f. gure, ho 
miles in diameter, and three parts of It ſehen 
circuit of woods and mountains. The cr: unf 
of the city, including the ſuburbs, is not lg 
Italian miles, and the number of inhabitants 
oo, ooo. The ſtreets are well paved, bad 
ligh ted at night, and in many places ar 
ſtalls S, ON which proviſions are expoſed to | 
houſes are of ſtone, flat-roofed, 
and uniform; but many of them KN balc 
lattice windows Naples abounds with fie ch 
convents, fountains, and palaces of the nobility 
of whom con tantly reſide here. The magnihe 
many of the churches excceds all | imagination; | | 
thedral, though of the Gothic order, is a very 
ſplendid edi ice. The pa! ace belonging tothel 
very magnificent, and in the belt yle o archite 
Here is an univerſity and two academies of 
of which is called Gli Ardente, and the other 0 
oſi. The arſenal is e 3 to conta n arms id 
thouſand men. There are fire piazzas, or qua- 
the city, appropriated to 7 wobl! ility, VIZ, cy 
Nido, Montagna, Porto, and Porta Nora. nn Nac“ 
habitants frequently walk on the tops of their b. 
in the evening, all 


n 


1 


to breathe the cool air, attet 
ſultry day; and from ſome of the r: lgious! f 
there are ſeveral delightful proſpects The CG VM 
ſo mild and warm in winter, that plenty 2 of 
peaſe, artichokes, aſparagus, and other gs 
may bs had all the winter: the city is Pp 
water by means of an aqueduct from the foot0'8 
V aft vis. The eople uſe great quantities d 
inſtead of ice for cooling th ir qu pale 
perſons who farm the monopoly of it tem #*S 
ment , ſupply the city all the year ruf 
tain ab! ut eighteen m les diſtant. $ reFcc 
4:1 e kingdom of Naples is a fief o wi” 
State, er his Neapolitan 1 majeſty 
pope with a palfrey as an acknow! a 
lalage; but notwithſtanding this 
ais holineſs has no civil power in : 
e inquifition eſtabliſhed in Naples. 
ent revenues amount to above 73 


annum, but it is more than nobable 4.6 
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ons purſued, by the national - con- 
f diminiſhing the influence and re- 
ok the clergy. his Neapolitan majeſty 8 annual 
4 conliderably exceed a million ſterling. 
kingdom are pulſe, hemp, aniſeed, 
le, fiſh, honey, wax, manna, 
3 capers, Macaroni, ſalt, pot-aſh, flax, 
. ind d nanufactures. The king has 


IT I: arp 
k 111K and divers . N 
db poor nobility, conſiſting of 
pe. Gus; 
the moſt populous in Italy, 

[9 
CT: 

having no dwelling-houſes, ſleep in ſum- 
A 01 


e will 
wine, chcele, 


nous, but generally | | 

E 1.kes marquiſes, and other pompous titles; 

w 1 - 

tal. by Tar 

li Caplia!y } ; . . 

Ke at leaſt, 330,000 inhabitants; amongſt which 

+ o 009 lazaroni, or blackguards, the greateſt 

hom, T 

his under porticoes, piazzas, OT wherever they 

i thelter; and in the winter ſeaſon, which is 
* ſereral weeks continuance, and attended 


by heavy rains, they reſort to the caves under 
| Monte, where they fleep promiſcuouſly like 
na fold: ſuch as have wives and children, hve 
ſuburbs of Naples, near Pauſilippo, in huts, or 
tes or holes dug out of that mountain. Some 
& wretched beings gain a livelihood by fiſhing, 
by carrying burthens to and from the ſhipping, 
any ply in the ſtreets in order to be employed on 
or perform any labour they are capable of for 
mall recompence; but as they do not always 
mth employment, and what they gain not being 
it for their ſupport, they are in ſome degree 
Lat the doors of the convents, by the foup and 
Wiltributed there. 


F indigent, there is a great appearance of wealth 


3 1 A 

in Naples: Forty years ago, ſays he, the 
als , ; . f 
ladies wore nets and ribbands on their 
e Spanith women do to this day, and not 
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{mem were potteticd of a cap: but hair plain 
a mods now confined to the loweſt order of 
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Reer nd that of a citizen is entirely laid 
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community always 
Ir labour before they 1 
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3 0 great parſimony, and al- 
nis NOUule-Keeping, in order to anſwer 
3 2 external ſhew : ſhort Commons at 
L a Ea, 3 out to dinner: 

derour T, nat quantities of victua's 

x in general are well 


a 


he nnklis.. 
he nobility 
- 


Oomfortabl.. - a 1 
; ty, ous it is not their cuſtom 
Ir table; the number of poor 


R thn Ee 
n them, and cannot properly 
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dreſs and go to bed; no ladies or gentlemen finiſh their 
toilette till the afternoon, on which account they dine 


at twelve or one o'clock. The great officers of ſtate, 
and miniſters, live in a different manner, and keep 
ſumptuous tables, to which ſtrangers and others have 
frequent invitations.” 


The banditti of Naples arc very numerous, and en- 


joy the protection of the people of quality, have a great 
number of aſylums or places of refuge, and are punc- 
tually paid for every murder they commit. But this 
reward is but a trifle ; and often the price fixed upon a 
man's life, is only a couple of zechins {about 18s.) 
I myſelf have ſeen ſuch an act of horror. One night, 
when the opera being ended, the avenues to the theatre 
were full of people; two perſons, one of them an of- 
ficer, were the deſtined victims; they were ſuffered 
very quietly to get into their carriage, and before the 
coachman could drive of, on account of the great 
crowds of people, two banditti approached at once the 
doors of the carriage, aimed and thruſt their daggers 
into the breaſt of two found, unſuſpecting perſons, 
and made them in a moment two dead corpſes. The 
day following a report was circulated all ever the city, 
that the profligate and ruthleſs fon of a great miniſter 
was the author of this more than ſavage aſſaſſination; 
yet the deed had no further conſequences. 

It would be a miſtake to conſider theſe banditti 
moniters. Although they are ſo in our idea, ye 
themſelves, juitified by education, laws, and religious 
notions, do not regard their Hang profeſſion in fo black 
a light. That they fin in committing murder, they 
are perfectly ſenſible cf, but it is only a fin of which 
the next confeſſion-ſeat will clear them. Thus they 
have nothing to mind but their penitential acts, which 
the father confeſſors order them to perform; and to 
calculate the proportion between theſe, which moſtly 
conſiſt in prayers and the blood-money they have 
earned. As the greateſt part of theſe crimes remain 
unpuniſhed, and ſuch as are puniſhed conſiſt only in 
ſentencing the murderer to row the gallies for two or 
three years, I do rot know what ſhould impreſs the 
ignorant banditto with a proper ſenſe of his infamous, 
deteſtable profeſſion. It being a more lucrative than 
honeſt employ, and the reward being gained by idle- 
neſs, a circumſtance ſo much attended to in this cli- 
mate, they follow quietly their buſineſs, and continue 
murdering with the greateit unconcern. But they 
never forget to put their roſary in the ſame place which 
hides the dagger, in order to atone immediately, by 
muttering ſome Ave Marias for the molt heinous 
crimes they have committed. Having dogg this, the 
banditti clear themſelves of all fins, and only wait 
for freſh opportunities of imbruing their guil 
with innocent blood. 

The great number of thoſe accidents made the people 
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of Naples ſo indifferent about them, that ſtrangers are 
ſhocked at it. They ſpeak here of a man that has 
been murdered, nearly in the ſame tone as we do of a 
perſon who accidentally falls down in our itreets. It 
the murderer is not one of the banditti, but another 
perſon, who commits the deed for the ſake of his own 
private intereſt, he may ſurely rely on the pity of the 
furrounding people, who will do every thing to facili— 
tate his eſcape. From all ſides re-echoes the word, 
paveretto, (poor fellow) not to pity the perſon aſſaſli— 
nated, but his aflailin. What an immenſe contraſt 
with England! where the life of the meaneſt plebeian 
is an object of general attention, where neither rank 
nor riches can fave the murderer, and where even 
people of quality will hinder him from making his 
eſcape. 8 

T he banditti confeſs very often, go diligently to hear 
maſs, obſerve molt ſcrupulouſly their faſts, and invoke 
daily St. Januarius. Thus they ſuppoſe to fulal every 
duty of religion, and to go with piety into ſalvation. 
A tew years ago, a banditto, who had committed many 
murders, was brought to juſtice : he confeſſed his 
crimes without being aſked, and added ſeveral other 
acts of horror, which had been concealed to that very 
moment. But upon being aſked among other things, 
whether he had obſerved his faſts, he found himſelf 
affronted : he thought this queſtion ſuch an outrage, 
that he aſked the judges with bitterneſs, © whether they 
did not look upon him as a Chriſtian!“ 

One of the infects almoſt peculiar to the kingdom 
of Naples is the tarantula, or a kind of ſpider, with 
which it abounds. The perſons bit by this infect are 
called by the Italians tarantolati. Few of ſuch unhappy 
perſons can bear the fight of black or blue ; but ſcem 
delighted with red and green objects. They are allo 
ſeizcd with an averſion to eating fruit or vegetables. A 
melancholy filence, and a fixed eye, are the firſt ſymp- 
toms by which the bite of the tarantula diſcovers itſelf; 
and the mulic is immediately called in to rouze the pa- 
tient to a violent motion, and by that means to pro— 
mote perſpiration. and a copious ſweat. The inltru— 
ments chiefly uſed are the guittar, hautboy, trumpet, 
violin, and Sicilian kettie drum. The country people, 
who are more or Icls ſkilled in all theſe inſtruments, 
enforce the operation of their muſic by grimaces and 
odd geſticulations. The tarantolati, on their fide, vi- 
goroufly exert themſcives, regulating their motions ac— 
cording to the muſic, till the venom is quite expellcd. 
This cxerciſe and cure ſometimes takes up five or ſix 
days; not that they are kept continually dancing all 
that time, but when nature feems to be exhauſted, the 
muſic is juſpended, and the patient put to bed, well 
covered, and a fudorific cordial adminiſtered. It is re- 
Karkable, that the patient, on recovery, remembers 
nothing o what pailed during the prevalence of the 
diforderz and that if the cure be not perfeckly et— 
tected, and the poiſon entirely expelled, the ſame 
ſymptoms return the ſucceeding year, eſpecially during 
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ful climate than any other 


| erectcd in the year 114, is {till in tolerable prele 


the ſummer heats; and ſome have 
terrible diſorder, at. intervals, 
years. 

In this kingdom there are ill tra 

. es of th 

rable town of Canne, as altars, cornic I 
vaults, &c, the ſcene of action all "Ys ns 
and the Romans, in which the ater weg . 
with the loſs of 40,000 men, is till point 
travellers by the name of Pezzo di . 
field of blood, 1 

TARANTO, a city that was once the fal of ] 
and inhabited by the Spartans, is now 
little elle than its fiſheries. ” 

The city S0RENTO is placed on the drink of 
rocks that overhang the be), and £01098 a more 
ace in the kino 
NoLa, fourteen miles From Nate 5 
mous for its amphitheatres, and as the place 
Auguſtus Cæſar died, but retains at preſent þ 
marks of its ancient ſplendor, 

BRUNDUSIUM, now BRINDI1s1, which ancien 
niſhed a ſupply of oyſters for the Roman table 
ſtill a commodious harbour, but the buildings a 
and ruinous : it was reduced to a ſtate of inadi 
poverty on the ſubjection of the Grecian em &- 
the Turks, and continues to be a very inconſi 
place, 

BENEVENTO can boaſt of many remains of a 
ſculpture : the arch of Trajan, one of the mal 
nificent veſtiges of Roman prandeur out of } 
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here. onſide 

REGG10 is only remarkable for its Gothic cal vs ca 
This city was deſtroyed by an earthquake del but t 
Marſian war, and was rebuilt by Julius Czlar; etbing 
the wall ſtill remains, and ſuffered greatly by the Wn; f. 
quake in 1783; but only 126 perlons loft tte ts in 
out of 16,000 that were in the place. peatel! 

OPP1D0o, an ancient city, was entirely mule) Juated 
earthquake on Feb. 5, 1783, the greatet 0 the mo 
which ſeems to have been directed to that (pot, , the 
Nuova, and Terra Nuova. Mot of tne nh oy 
villages, from Tropea to Squillace, Were en ame 
or in part overthrown, and many ol the 19 ooo ca 
buried in the ruins: this dreadful cartnquaes E 
its ravages to the ſpace of feventy tue * 
towns and villages that have been 9 i Nec | : 
and the ſpots where the greatelt mortality bas l q Sep 


. . , Hie ty. 
were within twenty-two miles of this cit. Ty 
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confequence, its fertility greatly diminiſhed. 


und is divided from [taly by a narrow channel, 
he Streight or taro of Meſſina. It contains 
0 inhabitants, who carry on a very con- 
e trade, particularly in ſilk, both raw and manu- 
4 There are a great number of fine remains 
quity here. Some parts of this iſland are le- 
Me for the beauty of its, female inhabitants. Its 
is Palermo, a large, rich, and well-built city, 
lat the bottom of a gulf of the ſame name. It 
mated with a great number of public ſtructures, 
adorned, and is ſaid to contain near 120,000 inha- 
The two principal ſtreets, and which crols 
ther, are very fine. This town carries on a con- 
le trade, and is ſaid to be the only one in all 
phich is lighted at the public expence. 
na is ſituated at the bottom of a ſpacious harbour, 
freight which ſeparates Sicily from Calabria. The 
uuctures are extremely grand, and the city was 
f people till the year 1742, when near two 
of the inhabitants were ſwept away by a dread- 
lence. The ancient capital of Sicily was Syra- 
which was near twenty-two miles in circum- 
, It exhibited ſome few remains of its former 
ur, was a large well-built city, and contained 
churches and convents, in general .clegant ſtruc- 
and carried on a conliderable trade, till the 
lake in 1783. By that earthquake, as the account 
ted from thence informs us, a great part of the 
Wiltrict of the city and of the fort was deſtroyed, 
onliderable damage done to the lofty uniform 
vs called the Palazzato, in the ſhape of a cre- 
but the force of the earthquake, though violent, 
ting at Meſſina or Reggio, to what it was in 
un; for of go, ooo, the ſuppoſed number of in- 
s in the city, only 700 are ſaid to have periſhed. 
ente mortality fell upon thoſe towns and coun— 
uated in tne plainof Calabria Ultra, on the weſtern 
the mountains Dejo, Sacro, and Caulone. At Caſal 
the princeſs Gerace, and upwards of 4000 of 
— = their lives; at Bagnara, the number 
. 3017; at Radicina and Palmi 
4 71 2 Nuova, about 1400; Seminari, 
Nin e total of the mortality in both 
duo the cz 7. by the earthquakes alone, ac- 
4 rns in the ſecretary of ſtate's office 
' 5 32,367; but it is believed, that including 


* 5 number of lives lolt muſt have been 


— — 


DINIA, which : 
33 — a royal title to the duke of Sa- 
3 A ſea, about 150 miles 
It 169 3 er, ſeven cities or towns. It 
Meath from r e Re north bo ſouth, and 
| cultivated. + 0 WER” The foi}, where it 1s 
is Very truitful, producing corn, 


Hculture is now much neglected, | 


by 


—_—_n_ 


wine, and oil in great plenty, together with very fine 
fruits of various kinds; but it is in general ſo badly cul- 
tivated, that the revenues do not excced . ſterling 
a year. Its capital is Cagliari, the feat of a viceroy, 
an archbiſhop, and an univerſity. The cathedral is 
very magnificent, but the other buildings have little to 
boalt, nor is the trade conſiderable, though the harbour 
is ſpacious, This iſland was formerly annexed to the 


crown of Spain ; at the peace of Utrecht it was given 


to the emperor, and ceded to the houſe of Savoy in 
1719. 


— — 


CORSICA is ſituated a little to the north of Sardinia; 
from which it is ſeparated by the ſtreight of Bonifacio, 
about twenty miles in breadth. It is a very mountain- 
ous country, and partly overgrown with wood; but the 
low lands in ſome of the vallies yield plenty of corn, 
wine, figs, almonds, olives, oranges, Citrons, and other 
fruits. The {trenuous efforts which the natives of this 
iſland, for a number of years, made for the recovery 
of their hberty, have rendered them famous, but they 
were obliged at Jait to ſubmit to the French. 
of the malecontents, however, are not yet reconciled 
to the government of their new maſters. The number 
of inhabitants is about 120,000 ; but the trade of the 
i{land is inconſiderable. It has a good breed of cattle 


and horſes, and the woods and foreſts abound with. 
game; it is alſo ꝑlentifully ſupplied, both by fea and rivers, ' 


with fiſh. Baſtia is the. capital of the iſland, but has 
nothing remarkable.. 


— 


The LI ARI, and other ſmall iſlands on the coaſt of 
Italy, are now famous only for the ruins of antiquity 
with which they abound. Many of them are fruitful 
in corn and wine; and two of them, Hiera and Strom- 
boli, have volcanoes. 


—  _ 


CAPRI, or CAPREA, is much taken notice of for 
the noble ruins on it, the moit conſiderable of which are 
at the very extremity of the eaſtern promontory, It is 
about four miles long, and one broad, and is fituated 
at the entrance of the gulf of Naples, about three 
miles from the continent. This iſle was the reſidence 
of the emperor Augultus, for ſome time; and after- 
wards of Tiberius, for many years. What chiefly re- 
commended this iſland to Tiberius was its temperate 
healthful air, being warm in winter, and cool in ſum- 
mer; and the nature of its coaſt, which is fo very ſtee p, 
that a ſmall number of men may defend it againſt a 
great army. The ſurface of the iſland was then cut 
into eaſy aſcents, adorned with the emperor's and other 

alaces, and planted with a variety of groves and gardens. 
The rocks alſo underneath were cut into highways, 
grottoes, galleries, bagnios, and ſubterrancous retire- 
ments, which ſuited the brutal pleaſures of that em- 
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peror ; and were afterwards defaced or demoliſhed by 


the Romans, in deteſtation of the laſcivious unnatural 
ſcenes which had been acted there by Tiberius. It 
contains about 1500 inhabitants, who are exempt from 
all taxes: and belongs to the province of Lovoro, in 
the kingdom of Naples. 
freſh water in it; and in a delightful valley between 
the mountains, at the two extremities, ſtands a City 
of the ſame name with the iſland, which is the ſee of 
a biſhop, whoſe revenue ariſes chiefly from the pro- 
digious flights of quails that come thither at certain 
ſeaſons, particularly in March, when vaſt quantities of 
them are ſent to Naples, and fold for four-pence and 
five-pence per dozen. On this account, the biſhopric 
is ſometimes jocoſely ſtyled the biſhopric of Quails. 


— — 

IscHia, a ſmall but pleaſant and fertile iſtand, lies 
on the Neapolitan coaſt, about two miles from the 
Cape of Meſſina, and 25 from Naples. Moſt of it is 
ſurrounded with high, craggy, and inacceflible rocks, 
which ſhelter it from winds, and defend it from in- 
vaders. Some parts of it are rich and delightful, yield- 
ing all manner of delicious fruits, and excellent wines ; 
but others are as diſmal and barren. It was anciently 
called Inarime; and was much ſubject to earthquakes, 
and the poets tell us, Jupiter laid the vanquiſhed Titan 
or Typhon under it, and that the earthquakes are 
occaſioned by his efforts to throw off the load. There 


are ſeveral hot baths and medicinal waters in it, with a 


number of pleaſant towns and villages. 
— — 


ELBA hath been from time immemorial celebrated for 
its mines. Virgil and Ariſtotle mention it. The fruits 
and wine of the iſland are very good; and the tannery, 
fiſhery, and falt produce a good revenue. Its ſituation 
is about 10 miles ſouth-welt from "Tuſcany, is 80 miles 
in circumference, and contains 7000 inhabitants; it is 
divided between the king of Naples (to whom Porto 
Longone belongs) the great duke of "Tuſcany (who is 
maſter of Porto Ferraio) and the prince of Piombino. 


—  — 


MaLTA, though not properly one of the Italian 


iſlands, is generally compreheyded, by geographers, in 
deſcriptions of them. It lies about ſixty miles ſouth 
of Cape Paſſaro, the ſouthern point of Sicily. It was 
called Melita by the ancients, and is of an oval figure, 
twenty miles long, and twelve broad. The air is clear 
and healthiul, but exceſſive hot, when not cooled by 
the ſea-breezes. The whole ifland is compoſed of a 
white ſoft rock, covered with a good vegetable earth, 
about a foot deep. It is exceedingly fertile, producing 
great quantities of cotton, indigo,” oranges, lemons, 
olives, figs, and other fruits, and affords plenty of ho- 
ney, wax, good paſtures, pulſe, roots, herbs, and garden- 
ſtuff; but not a ſufficient quantity of corn, wine, or 
wood, to ſupply the conſumption of the inhabitants, 
who are computed at ſixty thouſand. * This ifland was 


There are ſeveral ſprings of 


iven by Charles V. to the ka 

3 on their being b e 7 vt, | 
Turks, which happened in the year 15 "_ 
their ſettlement in this iſland, they _ 
knights of Malta. The knights conſiſt 7 
2 the chief of which . 

ngland, and Germany, The 

or eſtates, in moſt of 5 Ronin Cate 
and are ſaid to amount to about three Wound 
carry on a perpetual war againſt the Turk. 
under vows of celibacy and chaſtity, but oben 
the former. They are conlidered as the dul 
Chriſtendom againſt the Turks, on that ſide: h 
they ever degenerated from the military gor N 
anceſtors. They are governed by a grand We 
is elected for life : on his death, they ſuffer no y 
go out of the iſland till another is choſen, to x 
the pope from interfering in the election: he is 
out of the 16 great croſſes, aud his title Is, Thi 
illuſtrious and moſt reverend prince, the lord frig 
great maſter of the hoſpital of St. John of Jen 
prince of Malta and Gaza. They wear croſs 


eig 
are Fr ance, Il, 


refulc 


particular form, and the grand maſter has a large ee it 
key of the holy tepulchre pendent at his fide, | Iling t] 
are generally of noble families, and ranked ru of 
to their nation. 1 


The capital of the iſland is called Valetta, or! 


ſcany, 


it is a handſome city, ſtrongly fortified, and has Tyrch 
cellent harbour. The palace of the grand malk about 
the cathedral, dedicated to St. John, are ſpaci ſed by 
elegant ſtructures. The whole iſland, or rather ds 


magn 
c ſubj 
when 


is ſo ſtrongly fortified, that it is conlidered 8 
nable by all the forces the Infidels can bring aga 
and they have accordingly laid aide all thoug 


making themſelves maſters of the ifland. On! ul pe 
of September there is an annual proceſſion at N hs and 
memory of the Turks raiſing the ſiege on ti f the 
(1633) aſter four months aſſault, leaving the x e 5 

Far bot 


&c. behind them. 
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Tux HISTORY or ITAL} 
ITALY has been, from the earlielt age of | 


: el 
cal narration, either the ſeat of empite, of 
of wir. When Romulus, the leader el 17 
and wandering banditti, ſettled here, and lad 


| the Chrildal 
dation of Rome, 753 years 2 Ape 


Italy was in the ſame ſituation à8 4 P % 
1 kingdoms and ſtates, all ht 4 li % s 
leaſt, if not in open war with one oy "I As 
man commonwealth changed the ng wy 1 
ducing them all, and making herſelf - . . 5 
treſs of Italy. Her empire was exten ; * * 1 
art of the known world; but at * 0 ; 
P had attempt he 


e heir 


minancy effected what force 
Span 


the Goths, the Vandals, and other 1 her 4d 
of the north broke in, and 
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| divided into ſmall principalities, and 
1 Ts ſarne tate till the time of Charle- 
n Theſucceſſors of that celebrated princeclaimed, 


1 ed in wars abroad, and civil commotions at 
the governors of theſe principalities either aſ- 
or purchaſed the ſovereignty of the reſpective 
wer which they preſided. 

«various revolutions and changes of govern- 
Soy and piedmont fell to the lot of the counts 
wrienne, the anceſtors of the prince who now 
the crown of Sardinia, which he obtained by 
of the quadruple alliance, concluded in 1718. 
n0a, as part of the ancient Liguria, continued 
the dominion of the Romans, till the ruin of 
mpire by the Goths, and other northern people; 
which it made a part of the kingdom of Lom- 
then of the German empire, and at length be- 
a ſovereign ſtate. But it owes its preſent form of 


referring the advantage of his country to his 
refuſed the ion? offered him, and rendered 
fee ſtate, There are few inſtances in hiſtory more 
ling than the efforts made by the Genoeſe for the 
ery of their liberty, when they drove the Auſtrian 
$ out of their capital in the year 1747. 
Jleany, anciently known by the names of Om- 
Iyrthenia, and Hetruria, was ſubdued by the Ro- 
about 455 years before the Chriſtian æra. It was 
ed by the Oſtrogoths in the fifth century, and 
ards by the Lombards, who were expelled by 
mapne in the year B00. From that period it 
e ſubject to the German emperors, till the year 
when the inhabitants were divided into two 
ul parties, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 
I's and Gibellines ; the former ſupported the in- 
if the pope, and the latter that of the emperor. 
Violence of theſe parties occaſioned a lon 
Far both in Tuſcany and Germany. At Jaſt the 
nes, weary with a ſtate of anarchy, formed 
hes into a free ſtate : but, about the middle of 
Kenth century, Coſmo de Medicis, who obtained 
* title of The Father of his Country, aſ- 
we lupreme power; and his ſon Alexander de 
1 duke of Florence by the empe- 
- 5 in the year 1331. He was ſucceeded 
* in oſmo II. the great patron of the arts, 
1 8 Pius V. conferred the title of Grand 
106 0 adi year 1570. This prince, un- 
"A 1 es the arts were revived in Italy, en- 
niſl Pital with the moſt beautiful works of an- 
e 70 ny III. obtained from the emperor 
p, tied highneſs ; and, after a long and hap- 
In ron he galt of October 1723. He was 
„ who g minions by his ſon John Gaſton de 
Ie heir of without ifſue in 1797, was the 
ald. at family: Don Carlos, the preſent 
Was therefore declared his ſucceſſor; 


ment entirely to the virtue of Andrew Doria; 


r ſome time poſſeſſed, the ſovereignty of Italy: 


1 


* _— ©. * 


and, by the conſent of the grand duke, aſſumed the 
title of hereditary grand prince of Tuſcany. But on 
the concluſion of the war, by which he acquired the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, it was ſtipulated by the 
treaty of Vienna, that the grand duchy of Tuſcany 
ſhould be given to Francis duke of Lorrain, in exchange 
for his hereditary dominions, which were ceded to 
France, Thus Tuſcany was transferred from the Me- 
dici family to that of Lorrain. Leopold, brother to 
the emperor Joſeph, was grand duke, under whoſe 
auſpices commerce again flouriſhed, and improve- 
ments in agriculture, and other uſeful arts, have been 
lately made in that country. All the princes of the 
houſe of Medici were merchants. Coſmo TI. ſhared 
with the Venetians the immenſe profits of the Indian 
trade, before the Portugueſe diſcovered a paſſage to 
Indoſtan, by the Cape of Good Hope. Convinced 
that commerce is not at all incompatible with nobi— 
lity, his deſcendents cultivated it with the molt afſidu- 
ous care; and being always remarkable for their pru- 
dent economy, they were, beyond compariſon, the 
richeſt - princes in Italy. At the ſame time they were 
patrons of induſtry and arts, very attentive to what 
might promote the happineſs of their ſubjects, and 
omitted nothing that had a tendency to engage foreigners 
of merit to ſettle among them. 

We have already taken occaſion to ſpeak of the riſe 
and decline of the papal authority; and therefore, to 
avoid repetition, ſhall only remark here, that ignorance, 
the parent of bigotry and ſuperſtition, joined with 
other cauſes, amazingly increaſed the power and ty- 
ranny of the Roman pontiffs; and eccleſiaſtical pride 
was Carried to its greateſt height. The pope claimed a 
divine power, which raiſed him as much above other 
princes, as thoſe princes are above their people. This 
claim, together with the title of Holineſs, tounded on 
a long preſcription, could not fail,of exciting the high- 
eſt veneration in the minds of an ignorant and bigotted 
people, who believed them real. Leo X. by encou- 
raging learning, undermined the foundation of 7 20 
authority; and the reformation ſhook the ſtructure. 
At preſent the temporal princes, who ſtill profeſs the 
Roman-Catholic religion, ſeem to be ſhaking off the 
galling yoke their predeceſſors were ſubject to, and to 
be recovering from thoſe pious deluſions, which had 
for many centuries hoodwinked the greateſt part of 
Chriſtendom. The pope has ſent a vehement memo- 
rial to moſt European courts againſt the conduct of the 
French convention in reſuming Avignon, and the 
comtat of Venaiſin; but the pontiff's memorials are now 
as little regarded as his bulls; and the papal power is 
falling with increaling velocity. 


NAPLES was probably firſt peopled from Greece, and 
thence called Magna Gracia. In this ſtate it comi- 
nued till ſubdued by the Romans ; and on the decline 
of that power, in the fifth century, the Fa'tcrn em- 

peror 
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. poſſeſſed himſelf of one part of the kingdom of 
aples, and the Goths of the other. The Lombards 
di ſpoſſeſſed the Goths of their part, and continued maſ- 
ters of it, till they were driven out by Charlemagne, about 
the year 800. In the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
Saracens ſubdued part of Naples; but were expelled 
by the Normans under Tancred, who, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Greeks already ſettled there, eſtabliſhed 
a moſt reſpectable monarchy, flouriſhing in arts and 
arms, while the reſt of Europe was covered with the 
veil of monkiſh ignorance, and religious bigotry. The 
heirs of Tancred enjoyed the kingdom till the year 
1166 ; when, by the intrigues of the Roman pontiff, 
the crown was transferred to the French, and the carl of 
Anjou placed upon the throne. 

The polterity of the laſt- mentioned prince continued 
in poſſeſſion of the crown till the year 1504, when 
they were driven out by the Spaniards, whole govern- 
ment was ſo oppreſſive, that the people revolted, and 
being headed by Mailaniello, a young fiſherman, their 
ſucceſs was ſo alarming, that the haughty Spaniards 
were obliged to abolith the oppreſlive taxes, and to con- 
firm the people in their former liberties. This revolt 
being terminated, the Spaniards continued in poſſeſ- 
ſion of Naples till the year 1707, when they were dri- 
ven out by the Imperialiſts, and the kingdom of Na- 
ples was confirmed to the emperor Charles VI. by the 
treaty of Utrecht in 1713. But in the year 1734, the 
French, Spaniards, and Sardinians, joining in a war 
againſt the emperor, Naples was ſubdued, and Don 
Carlos, ſon to the king of Spain, placed on the throne ; 
and a peace being concluded in 1736, that prince was 
acknowledged king of the Two Sicilies, by the empe- 
ror. In the year 1759, Don Carlos aſcended the throne 
of Spain, and it being found that his eldeſt fon was by 
nature incapacitated for reigning, he reſigned the crown 
of Naples to his third ſon Ferdinand. This prince, 
now Ferdinand IV. was born in 1751, and married in 
1765 to Maria-Caxolina-Louiſa, archducheſs of Auſtria, 
litter to the emperor of Germany, by whom he hath 
ine, 1. Maria- T hereſa-Caroline, born June 6, 1772; 
„ Louiſa-Maria-Amelia, born July 28, 1773; g. Mary- 
Anne-Jolepha, born 1775; 4. Francis Janvier, born 
77%; and, 5. Mary-Chriſtina, born in 1779. 

With reſpect to the Milaneſe, that delightful coun- 
try experienced various changes: the Viſcontis were 
ſucceeded by the Guleozzos and the Sforzas; but it 
tell. into the hands of the emperor Charles V. about 
the year 1525, who gave it to his ſon Philip II. king 
of Spain. That crown kept poſſeſſion of it till 1706, 
when the French were driven out of Italy by the Im- 
perialiſts. In 14743 they were diſpoſſeſſed of it; but 
when the emperor ceded Naples and Sicily to the 
late king of Spain, ft returned to the houſe of Auſ- 
tria, whoſe viceroy mw governs it. 

Mantua was formerly governed by the family of 
Gonzaga, who adhering to France, the territory was 
fortuited, as a het of the empire, to the houte of Aul- 


. . o : e 
and white, with lover's knots of 


tria, in whoſe poſſeſſion it now js 
without male iſſue; but in 1748 Gu 
from it, and made part of the duchy of p 
firſt duke was natural ſon to pope Paul N74 
having been annexed to the holy ſee by 96, * 


aſtalla Was ſe 


minated in the late queen-do\ 
ſon, his late Catholic majeſty, 
which, together with Placeniia, 
nephew. 

When the Goths, and other northern nat 
vaded Italy in the fifth century, the inhabir, | 
dua, and other cities on the continent, fled i 
to the neighbouring iſles, and laid the — 
Venetian republic. 
the continent, they turned their thoys! 
navigation, and ſoon became a very formidable 
at ſea. 'I heir conqueſts were amazing ; and 


principally poſſeſſed of the lucrative commerce 


vager of Spain, 
obtained that 


vious of their ſucceſs, and deſirous of tharing 


diſcovery of a paſſage to India, by the Cape of 
Hope, gave the firſt blow to their greatneſs, a 
them the Indian trade. The Turks, by degree 
prived them of their moſt valuable polleſſions 
continent; and ſo late as the year 1715, they 
Morea. Since the peace of Paſſarowitz, conc 
1718, the Venetians have wiſely refrained tral 
barking in any of the contelts that have drenci 
fields of Europe with blood. 

The principal armorial bearings and or 
knighthood in Italy are as follows : 

The pope, as ſovereign prince of the Ecltl 
State, bears for his eſcutcheon, gules, conliling 
long head-cape, Or, ſurmounted with a croſs | 
and garniſhed with three royal crowns, and a 
Peter's two keys, placed in ſaltier. Arms of 
Or, five roundlos, gules, two, two, and ons 
in chief, azure, charged with three — 4 
The arms of Venice, azure,— lion wings 
Or, holding under one of his paws à book „ 
gent.— Thoſe of Genoa, argent, a crols, F ' 
2 crown cloſed for the iſland of Corlia; * 
porters, two griffins, Or.— Of Naples, "I 
of fleur-de-lis, Or, with a label of five pon 
In Sardinia, there is an order of knight 1 
the Annunciade, or order of Annuncat, | 
in 1355 by Amadeus V. count of wy * 
of Amadeus I. who bravely defended oy 
the infidels. The motto of this order Þ k 
ing the four inital letters of Rn p Thed 
it, „His bravery preſerved Rhode, 


. | 8 enalle 
the order is compoſed ot golden roles, cin 


the laſt duke 


in 1343. The deſcendents of the Fu ec 


rneſe famil 


are now held! 


Secluded by their fituation 


Us to trad 


Indies, ſoon became the richeſt people of Europe 


treaſures of the Eaſt, ſeveral leagues were f 
againſt them by foreign powers, by which they 
| more than once reduced to the brink of ruin, by 
always ſaved by the diſunion of the confederates 
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adle is pendent the badge, which con- 
o K eld encircling an oval, and dil- 
5 Lnots : on the oval is repreſented the ſaluta- 
In 5 
che vg? Innocent III. about the year 
bunded Dy POP ſr +'vpriofeſs obed} 
They have a grand-ma er, and profeſs obedi: 
F gallity, and poverty. Their revenue is eſti- 
7 "oo ducats daily, with which they enter- 
e eſieve the poor, train up deſerted chil- 
Rrangers, reli P 5 
Kc. Their enſign is, a white patriarchal croſs 
. points ſewed on their breaſt on the left 
i black mantle.— The order of St. George was 
lieg about the year 1460, by Frederic III. empe- 
Germany, who dedicated it to St. George, tu- 
int and patron of Germany. 1 he doge 1s per- 
lorand-maſter. The badge, a plain croſs ena- 
i gules, pendent to a gold chain, and worn about 
necks, The croſs is alſo embroidered on their 
„The order of St. Mark is uſually conferred by 
doe of Venice on eminent perſons, or ſuch as have 
ſome ſignal ſervice to the republic; the penſion 
cd to it is 1000 ducats per annum. The badge is 
bal of gold, pendent to a gold chain: on one ſide 
emblem of St. Mark, a winged lion ſejant with 
ted wings, holding in his ſiniſter paw a drawn 
| ere&, and in his right an open book with the 
„ Pax tibi, Marce Evangeliſta meus, „Peace be 
thee, my Evangeliſt Mark.“ On the reverſe is the 
kit of the reigning doge, with the image of St. 
delivering a ſtandard to him. — The order of St. 
en was inſtituted in the year 1561, by Coſmo of 
cis, firſt grand-duke of "Tuſcany, in memory of 
ory which ſecured to him the ſovereignty of that 
ce: he and his ſucceſſors were to be grand-maſ- 
The knights wear a red croſs with right angles 
Bd os og 
Or, on the left ſide of their habit, and on their 
ie. It is a religious and military order; the 
s are allowed to marry, and muſt make proof of 
nobility of four deſcents.— The order of St. La- 
was inſtituted in the year 1372, by Emanuel Phi- 
duke of Savoy, who revived and united the ob- 
order of St. Maurice to it; which was con- 
by the pope, on condition of maintaining two 
$ apainſt the Turks. The badge of the order is 
b pomeité, white, upon a croſs of eight points, 
auc is worn pendent to a green ribband.— The 
of St. Januarius was inſtituted in July 1738, b 
te king of Spain when ki f N "1 * The 
+ yg ing of Naples. e 
0 Re order les croſs of eight points enamelled, 
| edged with gold, and in the centre is a biſho 
f his left hand a book and crolier, and 5 504 
Ap 5 motto, In Janguine fedus, * The cove- 
| d: on the reverſe is a book, on which 
vred pillars, ſurmounted with palms enamelled 
PL Proper colours. "The knjioh q ; bad f 
1 nights wear a badge o 
| 0 a broad red ribband worn ſcarf- 
C2 gold ſtar of eight 581 ith fl le- li 
vles embr 10 Sut points with Yeur-de-lis at 
1 oidered on their centre garment. They 


lary. The order of the Hol Ghoſt: 


muſt prove the nobility of their deſcent for four cen- 


turies : their number is limited to go. St. Januarius is 
the patron. 

he gold coins in Italy are, the ſequin or chequin 
of Venice, worth gs. 7d. The old Italian piſtole, worth 
168. 7d. The double ducat of Genoa, Venice, and 
Florence, worth 18s. 7d ; and the ſingle ducat of the 
ſame places, worth gs. 3d. The ſilver coins are, the 
ducat of Venice and Naples, worth gs. 4d. The new 
ducat of Venice, worth 1s. 8d. The ducat of Flo- 
rence or Leghorn, worth 38. 4d. The teſton of Rome, 
worth 1s. 6d. The tarin, worth 8d, and the curlin, 
worth 4d. 


CHAT. XXIX. 


LURKEL im EUROPE, 


Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Diviſions, Climate, Pro- 
duce, Mountains, Mines, Rivers and Lakes, Antiqui- 
ties and Curigſilies, Cities and Chief Towns, Iſlands 


belonging to it, Sc. 


of Bets European part of Turkey is ſituated between 
the 17th and 4oth deg. of eaſt long. and between 
the goth and 49th of north lat. being about 1000 miles 
in length, and 73o in breadth. It is bounded by Ruſ- 
ſta, Poland, and Sclavonia, on the north; by Circaſſia, 
the Black Sea, the Propontis, Helleſpont, and Archi- 
pelago, on the eaſt; by the Mediterranean on the ſouth; 
and by the ſame ſea, together with the Venetian and 
Auſtrian territories, on the welt. Its diviſions, ſubdi- 
viſions, and chief towns, are as follow: 

On the north coaſt of the Black Sea, are the pro- 
vinces of Crim and Little Tartary, the ancient Tau- 
rica Cherſoneſe, ch. towns Precop, Brachiferia, Naffa; 
Budziac Tattary, ch. town Oczakow ; containing 
38,00 {q. miles. | 

North of the Danube are the provinces of Beſſara- 
bia, ch. towns Bender, Bejgorod, containing 8000 ſq. 
miles ; Moldavia, anciently Dacia, ch. towns Jazy, 
Choczim, Falczin, containing 26,000 fq. miles; Wal— 
lachia, another part of the ancient Dacia, ch. town 
Tergoviſc, containing 10,500 ſq. miles, 

South of the Danube are Bulgaria, the eaſt part of 
the ancient Myſia, ch. towns Widin, Nicopoli, Silif- 
tria, Scopia, containing 17,c00 ſq. miles; Servia, the 
welt part of Myſia, ch. towns ah 45 Semendria, 
Niſſa, containing 22,570 ſq. miles; Boſnia, part of the 
ancient Illyricum, ch. town Seraio, containing 8,640 
ſq. miles. | 

On the Boſphorus and Helleſpont, Romania, anci- 
ently Thrace, ch. towns Conſtantinople, Adrianople, 
Philippopoli, containing 21,200 ſq. miles. 
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South of mount Rhodope, or Argentum, the north 
art of ancient Greece, Macedonia, ch. towns Stry- 

mon, Conteila, containing 18,980 ſq. miles; Theſſaly, 
now Janna, ch. town Salonichi, containing 4650 ſq. 
miles; Achaia and Bœotia, now Livadia, ch. towns 
Athens, Thebes, Lepanto, containing 3420 ſquare 
miles. 

On the Adriatic fea or Gulf of Venice, the ancient 
Illyricum, Epirus, ch. town Chimæra, containing 7955 
1q. miles; Albania, ch. towns Burtinto, Durazzo, 

ulcigno, containing 6375 ſq. miles; Dalmatia, ch. 
town Zara, containing 4560 ſq. miles; Ragula repub- 
lic, ch. towns Narenza, Raguſa, containing 430 fq. 
miles. 

In the Morea, the ancient Peloponneſus, being the 
ſouth diviſion of Greece, are Corinthia, Argos, Sparta, 
Olympia, where the Games were held, Arcadia, and Elis, 
ch. towns Corinth, Argos, Napoli de Romania, Lace- 
dæmon, now Militra, on the river Eurotus, Olympia, 
or Longinica, on the river Alpheus, Modon, Coron, 
Partas, Elis, or Belvidere, on the river Peneus, con- 
taining 7220 ſq. miles. 

The air in this part of Turkey is naturally healthy, 
but the plague is frequently brought hither from 
Egypt, and commits terrible devaitation among the in- 
habitants ; this calamity is partly aſcribed to the nox- 
10us vapours from the neighbouring countries, and 
partly from the indolence and uncleanlineſs of the Turks, 
who, infatuated with the belief of predeſtination, take 
no meaſures to guard againſt its approach. The ſoil 
is beyond expreſſion fertile, even in places where it 
has never been cultivated ; and is adapted to both the 
purpoſes of agriculture and graſiery. The ſeaſons here 
are regular and pleaſant, and have been celebrated from 
the remoteſt antiquity. 

Theſſaly, in Turkey, is famous for a fine breed of 
horles, which are equally remarkable for their ſervice 
and their beauty. The black cattle, eſpecially in 
Greece, are extremely large; but the goats are the moſt 
uſeful animals to the inhabitants, who niake great uſe 
both of their milk and fleſh. The neighbourhood of 
Babadagi avounds in large eagles, the tails of which 
furniſh the Turkiſh. and Tartarian archers with the 
fine{t feathers for their arrows; and they are accord- 
ingly purchaſed at a prodigious price. In molt of the 
diſtriéts of Greece, there are great numbers of par- 
tridges; and every part of Turkey in Europe produces 
lenty of tame fowl, and molt ſpecies of game: but 
the Turkiſh Mahometans feldom eat much animal 
food. Moſt of the rivers likewiſe abound in fifth, The 
natural luxuriancy of the foil, with very little aſſiſtance 
from art, produces corn and other grain, excellent 
graſs, coffee, pot and garden herbs of almoſt every 
kind, oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegranates, grapes 
of an uncommon ſweetnels, fine hgs, olives, almonds, 
cotton, and various kinds of drugs, particularly rhu- 
barb; all theſe productions are excellent in their 
kind. 
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The mountains in European Purkey 


celebrated, but the principal part of — long of 
known. by modern appellation The "I can 
us and Pindus, the latter of which, of 68 
Mezzo Novo, ſeparate Theſſaly . ＋ 
naſſus, famed for being con ſecrated to th * me 
retains its original appellation. Mam ed 
called Monte Santo; extends the why! * zin 
peninſula, which is ſeven Turkiſh miles id E 
a conſiderable diſtance into the ſea, Theres F # 
two convents on this lofty mountain defies Js Ca 
number of cells and grottoes, with the habit * 
no leſs than 6000 monks and hermit - td + 
proper hermits, who live in grottoes, re not n 
twenty; the other monks are anchorites, or i . 
| live in cells. "Thoſe Greek monks, who cl to | 
ſelves the inhabitants of the holy mountain, ax L 0 
from being a ſlothful people, that, beſides the 11 t 
othces of religion, they cultivate the olive and her, 
yards, are carpenters, maſons, ſtone-cutterg long 
workers, taylors, &. They alſo live a ver e rel 
life: their uſual food, inſtead of fleſh, being veg pero 
dried olives, figs, and other fruit; onions, chef . 
on certain days, Lent excepted, fiſh, Their ft tinge 
many, and chiefly kept, which, with the hes ea! 
of the air, renders longevity ſo common on thi It 
that many of them live above 100 years. This no a 
tain is ſo exceeding high, that on the top, deliof 
ancients tell us, the ſun-riſing was beheld four rangl 
ſooner than by the inhabitants of the coalt, 1 ra 2 
theſe, there are the mountains Suha, Witoſk ian P 
Plamina, and many others. Thoſe ſituated 0 t; a 
ſea are pleaſant and fertile, while the more 1nl us har 
cold and barren. This country contains mines Ing ir 
ſilver, iron, lead, &c. and quarries of the molt iWunicar 
ful marble. This 
The chief rivers in this country are, the Us N 
the Save; the Nieſter; the Nieper, or Boril : but 
and the Don, or Tanais. There are, belides! and (1 
number of leſs conſiderable rivers. The {rent | an 
Helleſpont, which joins the ſea of Marmon y tants,t 
Archipelago ; and the Boſphorus of Thrace, d burths 
into the Black Sea, are famous in hiſtory. are tw 
Lago di Scutari, in the province of Alban d, anc 
di Play, and Lago di Holti, both of vi" Sr 
communication through the river Zem 4 ther w 
the Stymphalis, in the province of r 10 etired 
for its harpies, and ravenous birds, * = a 
it ; and the Peneus, for being the ory | al pala 
Styx, which the ancient poets * 4 ng 
hell ; are the molt remarkable lakes. Medi yled 
and baths are very numerous in Turkey. of *y J 
European Turkey, particularly Greece, * * 
ſidered as the ſtorehouſe of antiquities ct % | 
| Minerva at Athens, the temple 1 ent * 
and the lantern of Demoſthenes, e "# The * 4 
without the city ſtands the temp ” ';: =... f 
| rounded with fluted columns of the =! ; 
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of x celebrated, are ſtill viſible on the 
* Corinth; as are the ruins of the temple of. 
1 Caftri, On the ſouth fide of Mount Parnaſſus, 
* marble ſteps that deſcend to a running water, 
ed to be the celebrated Caſtalian ſpring ; and the 
in the rock, where ſtatues were formerly placed, 


11 diſcernible. But among all the antique cu- 


« cave of Jupiter Trophonius, which is a ſquare 
with a bench on each ſide of it, cut out of a 
in Livadia, che ancient Bœotia. At the further 
f this cavern is a round hole, ſcarcely big enough 
man to creep through, which 1s ſuppoſed to be the 
om whence the oracles of this deity were de- 

to his votaries. FE, 
e following are the moſt remarkable cities and 

in this country; VIZ. 

XSTANTINOPLE, ſituated in 41 deg. N. lat. and 
long. is the capital of the whole Turkiſh empire, 
e relidence of the grand ſeigniors, it was built by 
peror Conſtantine the Great, who, in ggo, made 
ſeat of the eaſtern part of the Roman empire. 
tinned in this ſtate till 1433, when, after having 
jed a ſiege of fifty-four years, it was taken by the 
It ſtands like old Rome on ſeven hills, com- 
Ing a beautiful and extenſive proſpect; and is 
delightfully and advantageouſly ſituated, in form 
nangle, on a point of land waſhed by the ſea of 
oa ard the Helleſpont on the ſouth; by the 
lan Boſphorus, or ſtreight of Conſtantinople on 
t and on the north is a very large and com- 
us harbour, formed by a canal ae the Streights, 
ng inland towards the north-weſt; thus it has a 
unication by water with moſt parts of the em- 
This city is uncommonly large, and when 
at a diſtance has the appearance of an amphi- 
Þ but the ſtreets are badly paved, narrow, dark, 
and llippery. The houſes are mean, being built 
and mortar ; they are however crowded with 
ants, the number being computed at 8 or 990,000, 
urs of whom are Greeks and Armenians. 
C twenty-two gates, fix of which are towards 
and the reſt towards the ſea ; but the fortifi- 
e antique and ruinous. The tineſt buildings 
* e the city near the harbour, or in the 
4h parts within the walls. At the point of 
. near the canal and harbour, ſtands the 
a oy leraglio; which, together with the 
0 wy up a mile and a half in circuit; and 
a rather a collection of ſeveral palaces and 
133 together, according to the taſte of 
hich ©, Peters, than an uniform ſtructure. The 
: > cbr the ſeraglio is thirty feet high, 
lent eee e and towers, in the ſtyle 
Jon, bur ions. There are nine gates be- 
e of th 7 two of them magnificent ; and 
ele the Ottoman court takes the name 


es temple, and the theatre where the 


« of this country, there are none exceeds the 


of the Porte, or the Sublime Porte, in all concerns of 
a public nature. The palaces of the preſent Turkiqhn 
nobility have nothing remarkable on the outhde, 
but within they are richly and elegantiy decorated. 
The moſques, of which there are ſeven ſtyled royal, 


are very handſome edifices. They ſtand ſingly, within 


a ſpacious encloſure, -planted with lofty trees, and 
adorned with delightful fountains. Araong thele 
moſques the molt magnificent is that of St. Sophia, 
once the metropolitan church of the Chriſtians. It 
ſtands on an eminence oppolite to the principal en- 
trance of the imperial palace, and was built by the 
emperor Juſtinian, in the form of a Greek croſs. This 
building is of ſuch vaſt extent, that it is ſaid an hun- 
dred thouſand perſons may, with eaſe, be contained in 
it at one time. It is two hundred and fifty-two feet 
Jong, and two hundred and twenty-eight broad. The 
dome, which covers almoſt the whole ſtructure, reſts 
externally on four prodigious towers, which have been 
added of late years to ſupport it. The pavement, walls, 
and galleries, are all of marble, and it is likewiſe or- 
namented with a number of marble, porphyry, aud 
Egyptian granite pillars ; but there are no pictures or 
ſtatues in either this or the other moſques. The an- 
nual revenue of St. Sophia is ſaid to amount to thirty- 
two thouſand pounds. The grand ſeignior repairs to 
it every Friday, but a Chriſtian is ſcarce ever admitted. 
In this city are a great many Greek and Armenian 
churches, beſides two or three for the Roman-Catho- 
-lics, and one for the Lutherans, which was built by 
the Swedes. 

There are ſome noble antiquities in and about Con- 


ſtantinople, particularly the ancient hyppodrome, or 
? It is an oblong ſquare, four 
hundred paces in length, and one hundred in width, 
adorned with three beautiful antique pillars, one 0 


place for horle- races. 


braſs, and the other two of marble; one of the latter, 
which is of Theban marble, is of a quadrangular 


figure, terminating in a point, and filled with hiero- 


glyphical inſcriptions. | 
Security and good order reign in Conſtantinople in a 


very eminent degree; for upon a foreigner's taking a 


Janizary with him, he may view every part of the 


town unmoleſted. They likewiſe preſerve the greateſt 


decency in their moſques, no one preſuming to hold 
diſcourſe or ſhew the leaſt mark of inattention. The 
circumlierence' of this city, including the ſuburbs, is 
ſaid to be twenty-four miles. The environs are ex- 
tremely pleaſam, eſpecially along the Streights, being 
covered with towns, villages, ſeats, gardens, meadows, 
vineyards, and woods. Ihe profpet from it is no— 
ble. The moſt regular part is the Beſeſtin, enclo- 
ſed with walls, where the ſhops of merchants are 
excellently ranged. This city has frequently ſuffer- 
ed by fires, either owing to the narrowneſs of the 


| ſtreets, and the ſtructure of the houſes, or the arts 


of the Janizaries. In Aug. 1784, a fire broke out in 
the quarter near the harbour, which ſpreading into 
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other parts, about 10,000 houſes were conſumed, moſt 

of which had been rebuilt ſince the fire in 1782. 
While Conſtantinople continued in the poſſeſſion of 

the Greek emperors, it had no equal; it was the only 


mart in Europe for the rich commodities of the Eaſt ; | 


it abounded in riches, in arts, in beautiful ſtructures, 
and in manufactures. It is now little more than the 
ſhadow of its ancient greatneſs ; though ſtill, with 
regard to its ſituation, one of the fineſt cities in the 
world. 

Scutaris ſtands oppoſite to the ſeraglio, on the Aſian 
ſide, at the diſtance of about a mile and a half: it is 
adorned with a royal moſque, and a pleaſure-houſe of 
the grand ſeignior. 

Adrianople, called by the Turks Edrene, is ſituated 
in a very fertile country on the river Maritz, by means 
of which, and other rivers, it carries on a very con- 
ſiderable traffic. The city is large, but the ſtreets are 
remarkably dirty, the houſes in general low, and built 
of wood and clay, a few indeed are of brick. 


— — 


For the uſe of ſuch of our readers as are acquainted 
with ancient hiſtory, we ſhall here deſcribe the iſlands 
belonging to Turkey in Europe, being part of ancient 
Greece. 

NrEGROPONT, which was the ancient Eubcea, is 
ſituated on the eaſtern coaſt of Achaia, or Livadia, from 
which it 1s ſeparated by a narrow channel, called the 
Euripus. It is about ninety miles in length, and 
twenty-five miles in breadth ; and is ſuppoſed to have 
been formerly joined to the continent of Greece by an 
iſthmus, as it is now by a bridge. This iſland pro- 
duces corn, wine, oil, and fruit in great abundance, 
and ſome cattle. The principal places in it are Ne- 
gropont, the capital, and Caitel Roſſo; the firſt has a 
very ſpacious harbour, where a fleet of gallies are 


enerally kept im readineſs to ſail againſt the pirates and | 


the Malteſe. The tides on its coaſts are very irre— 
gular, frequently flowing thirteen times in twenty-four 
hours, and ebbing as often. 

STALIMENE, anciently Lemnos, is ſituated in the 
north part of the Egean ſea, oppoſite the ſtreight of 
the Dardanelles, forming nearly a ſquare of rtwenty- 
five miles in length and breadth. It yields an abun- 
dance of corn and wine; but its principal production 
is a mineral earth known by the appellation of Terra 
Lemnia, or Sigillata, from a ſeal the Turks put upon 
every piece that is ſold to foreigners. Notwithſtanding 
this drug is ſo poſitively atferted to be an earth, and 
dug in this iſland, it has been long known to be a ve- 

etable production; and it has lately been diſcovered to 
be the pulp of the fruit of a tree called Baobab, grow- 
ing near Senegal in Africa. The inhabitants ſell this 
Ps when thoroughly dry, to the Arabs, who diſtri- 
bute it into different parts of the Turkiſh empire, 
where it is made up in cakes, ſealed, and exported to 
Europe, under the name of ſealed earth, or earth of 
4 


| 


— 
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Lemnos. The principal places ;.. a: - 
mene, the 2 ing = gy this ifland we 
TexeDos, about two leagues from th 
Leſſer Phrygia, oppoſite to old Tro © eval 
rocky and barren, but contains 1 in g 
and the Muſcadine wines produced wy 
eſteemed. It has one large town of rt A 
with the iſland, and an harbour defended b 2 
This is the place to which the Greeks he, e: 
the I rojans in a fatal ſecurity, as relates by Vi 


SCYRO, anciently Scyros, is ſituated about h 


rot. 


120% 


five miles from Negropont, is nearly ſixty mil ch 1: 
cumference, and full of rugged barren rocks J - 
tains a ſmall town of the ſame name, 3 " re 
ſeveral villages, and ſome quarries of warkl, 4 
LesBos, or Mytilene, is a conſiderable ia 8 
ated to the ſouth of Tenedos, oppoſite the cal * 
dia. It produces plenty of corn, wine, fruit, x o” 
cattle alſo abound here. The capital is now 6 
Caſtro, or Caſtri. It has an excellent h di. 
tended by a ſtrong caſtle, in which is kept 20 ak 
garriſon. This iſland is famous for ſeveral reg *h 
antiquity, and likewiſe for being the native 5 * 
a number of philoſophers and poets, particu * 
inimitable Sappho. A f 
Sc to, formerly Chios, lies about eighty mi 1 | 
of Smyrna, and 1s about an hundred miles in 3 
ference. This iſland is in general mountaind Fu 
ſtoney, but produces excellent wine, oil, fi nel. 
variety of gums, particularly that called maſtich . 
uſed by the Turks. The chief town is dcig * 
has an harbour and citadel, wherein a garriſon this | 
and there are about thirty villages belides the 0 
1.4 ardie 
all well peopled. The number of the uh 
near 113,000, of whom 100,000 are Greeks 4 3 
Turks, and about gooo Latins; who carry ol . 1 
factures of ſilk, velvet, and gold and ſilver (tu "ny 
women of this, and moit ot the other Geek 3 
are remarkable for their beauty and ſymmetr), Ma. iy 
famous for chaſtity : even the Greek nuns at * 0 
be ſufficiently lavith of their favours. one i oil 
poet, Theopompus the hiſtorian, and I heol . 
ſophiſt, were all natives of this iſland. Ihe 081% 
tants alſo contend with ſeveral other places „ i one 
nour of having Homer for their country" bo: it 
even thew ſtrangers a little ſquare hou's 7. bott 
mount Epos, which they pretend was his Ic J bitants, 
Greeks, reſiding on this iſland, pay a Capitaik Det 
cording to their rank. in num 


SAMOS, almoit oppoſite to Epheſus, all 


the Leſſer Aſia, is about go miles 1009 9 
It is exceedingly mountainous, a chain, "" 
of white marble, running through _ 
but they are covered with a ſtaple = 
that the country is very fertile, a 
Muſcadine wine, lilk, oil, fruits, wy 1 
wool, an excellent ſort of onions + gu þ 
kinds of minerals and drugs, 4 fue 
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nfipid carth of great uſe in dyeing. 


lack 1 | | 
WE pls in the ifland is Samos, which has 


harbour. 
gon inhabited by between 12 and 14,000 Grecks, 


ject to the Turks. | | 
Bos, ſouth of Samos, is A ſmall barren, anc 
land, only remarkable for having a convenient 
for being the place where, we are told, St. 
Lrote his Apocalypſe. 1 here is a convent dedicated 
apoſtle, and, near It, 1s his grotto, the Entrance 
u is about ſeven feet high, with a ſquare pillar 
entre. On the top there is a cleft in the fold 
through which the monks pretend the Holy 
T&:ted the Revelation to St. John. 

os, the chief of the Cyclades iſlands, about 
the reſt form a circle, is ſituated ſouth of the iſlands 
eand Triſe, north of Paros, and nearly midway 
n the continents of Aſia and Europe, being about 
miles in circuit. It is now almoit deſerted, but 


And 


xs, on account of its being the birth- place of 
and Diana, who had both magnificent temples 
here, the ruins of which are ſtill diſcernible. 

os is ſituated between the iſlands of Lucia and 
and is one of the ſmalleſt among the Cyclades. 
ll cultivated, and produces wheat, barley, pulſe, 
Im, wine, cotton, cattle, and game. This iſland 
ys been celebrated for the beauty and inimita- 
teneſs of its marble ; and in the walls of Pare- 
chief town, there are fine marble columns lying 
ground; beſides which, there lie, in ſeveral parts 
chitraves, pedeſtals, and other exquiſite pieces of 
mardle, the remains of ancient Paros, on the 
which this town was built. It contains ſome 
aas and harbours; and is famous for being the 
Place of Phidias and Praxiteles, two of the greatelt 
bs the world ever produced, 


Ta 


{os anciently Cytherea, lies between Candia 
*orea; It is about fixty miles in circumference, 
ng rocky and mountainous, produces little corn, 
1 was tormerly conſecrated to 
as her favourite reſidence. 
RIS, tormerly called Caliſta, and afterwards 
| one ot the moſt ſouthern iſlands in the Ar- 
=. in a manner covered with pumice- 
untanding winch, through the induſtry of 
n wine, cotton, and ſome 
1 x oy the inhabitants, who are about 
We, ot the Latin church, and ſub- 
1 UVINION, 
Pes, lituated 3 28 de 
min. north lat 19 8 Ah ral 2 r 30 
ent of the I. > I 755 20 miles ſouth-welt ol 
b 2: in 6 17 38 nearly 6o miles in 
ines, and aj ans It abounds in fruits, ex- 
| an manner ot proviſions, corn ex- 


Thie | , 
men the inh 


| untry. The capit: "the forns 
ll 2 handen apital, of the ſame 


MIT? 44 RA ! . 1 
4 me Cty, though much inferior 


This place gave birth to Pythagoras, 


dmerly very populous, and much frequented by 


41 f An e - | 
= àbitants arc obliged to import 


—— — 


to what it was formerly: it enjoys a convenient part, 
dock, and arſ:nal, and a ſquadron of gallics is always 
kept there to cruize againſt the corfairs. Here {tood 
the famous Coloſſus, juſtly eſteemed one of the wonders 
of the world. It was erected at the entrance of the 
harbour, having a foot placed on each fide of it, fo 
that the ſhips {ailed between its legs. This enormous 
image was one hundred and thirty-five feet high; the 
thumbs were ſo large, that two men could hardly em- 
brace them, and the face repreſented the ſun, to which 
it was dedicated, In one of the hands was placed a 
lantern, for the direction of mariners, during the night. 
Rhodes is even, at this time, the mart for all the mer- 
chandizes of the Mediterranean, particularly camblets, 
tapeitry, cotton, ſilks, wine, wax, raiſins, and ſoap. 
From the year 1301 to 1522, this ifland was ſubject 
to the Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem ; but, under 
Solyman the Magnificent, it was then reduced by the 
Turks, Who obliged the knights to retire to Malta. 
CAaXxDIA, the ancient Crete, alſo called Hecatom- 
polis, from its hundred cities, for which it was fo re- 
nowned, is fituated between 25 and 36 deg. of north 


= . WJ 
lat. at nearly an equal diltance from Europe, Aſia, and 


Africa, and is about 200 miles long, and 60 broad. 


Many parts of it are mountainous, rocky, and barren, 
while others yield the molt excellent wines, fruit, corn, 
honey, wax, filk, and wool. Mount Ida, ſo celebrated 
by the poets, ſtands in the centre of the ifland, and is 
covered a great part of the year with ſnow. Lethe, the 
river of obiivion, was likewiſc one of its rivers, but now 
nothing more than a torpid itream. Candia, the ca- 
pital, poſſeſſes no remains of its former grandeur : 
however, it will always be famous for the ſiege it ſuſ- 
tained from the Turks, who inveſted the town in 1645, 
but could not ſubdue it til! 1669, and even then the 
garriſon ſurrendered on the moit honourable terms. 
During this ſiege the place had been ſtormed 56 times, 
in the courſe of which the Venetians loſt upwards of 
$0,000 men, and the Turks, above 180,000. This 
ifand was formerly the ſeat of legitlature to all Greece. 

CYPRUS is ſituated in the Levant fea, about thirty 
miles diſtant from the coaſts of Syria and Paleſtine. 
It is about 150 miles in length, and 70 in breadth. 
The ſoil, where properly cultivated, 1s very fruitful in 
corn, wine, oil, cotton, ſilk, and a great variety of game. 
The Venetians poſſeſſed themſelves of it in the year 
1480; but were driven out by the Turks, about the 
middle of the fixteenth century, who have been maſters 
of it ever ſince. Richard I. king of England, ſubdued it 
in revenge for the treachery of its King; after which the 
royal title was transferred to Guy Luſignan, king of 
Jeruſalem, from whence it paſſed to the Venetians, who 
are ſtill in poſſeſſion of that empty honour. The pre- 
ſent inhabitants are an aſſemblage of Turks, Jews, 
Greeks, and Armenians, with ſome few Latins, Cophts, 
Maronites, and Neſtorians, who all enjoy the free 
exerciſe of their religion. Cypfus, while in the hands 


of the Chriſtians, was a rich and populous itland, but, 
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by the oppreſſion of the Turks, it is depopulated and | | — 
impoverithed to ſuch a degree, that the 3 ariſing Cit AP; XXX. 


from it does not exceed 1250l. per ann. Nicoſia, the 
preſent capital, is a ſmall but handſome town; and 
Famaguſta, the ancient capital, has an exceeding good 
harbour. This ifland was formerly famous for the 
worthip of Venns; and in the town of Paphos, then 
the ſcat of pleaſure and corruption, though now dwind- 
led into a little mean ſea-port, are the remains of a 
magnificent temple, dedicated to that goddeſs. The 
preſent ladies of that iſland are not degenerated from 
their anceſtors; they are ſtill devotees to Venus. 

The ifland of SAPIENZA, STRIVALI, CEPHALO- 
NIA, SaxnTa MavuRA, ISOLA DEL COMPARE, the 
ancient ITHACA, the birth-place and kingdom of U- 
Iyſſes, and ſeveral others of leſs note, are in the Tonian 
fea, belong to the Venetians, and are in general fruitful. 

Zante and Corfu alſo belong to the Venetians; who 
are ſaid to concern themſelves very little about the welfare 
or government of them. The firſt has a populous capital 
of the fame name, and carries on a contiderable trade ; 
and Corfu, the capital of the latter, is a place of great 
ſtrength : all the reſt of theſe iſlands are, in general, 
fruittul. The inhabitants of Zante are about go, ooo, 
moſtly Greeks, and of a more hoſpitable diſpoſition 
than thoſeof Cortu, whoſe number 1s eſtimated at go, ooo. 


Ancient Division of FRANCE under the MoNARckx. 


„FFF 

Situation, Extent, Boundaries, Divifuns 
Meountaims, Rivers, Produce, 
tants, Cities, Cc. 


F IIS extenſive and powerful ings dei 


neareſt to England, claims our nec 

Its name is taken ag the Francs, a Weg, 
ling German nation, who came from Franca 
hith century, conquered the Gauls, the ancient; 
tants; and the Roman force not being able to f 
them, they were permitted to ſettle in the nll 
treaty, It is ſituated between the 5th deg. of weld 
deg. calt long. and between the 42d and 3 ift deg, of 
lat. being nearly 620 miles in length, aud! 
breadth. It is bounded by Germany, Sith 
and Italy on the eaſt ; by the Bay of Biſcay, 
weſt ; by the Engliſh channel and the Netherland 
the north; and by the Mediterranean and P. 
mountains which divide it from Spain, on theft 
The dimenſions of the ſeveral parts of this kin 
are diſtinctly ſpecified in the following table d 
Templeman, who has thus divided it: 


FINES Climaty 
earning, Trade, | 


* | FI. 
| NAMES OF PROVINCES. Length. | Breadth. Sq. Miles. PRINCIPAL CITIES, 
Ly 9 z 
| 
a in) Ig * — — — 
| Orleannois .-.. - 230 180 22,930 Orleans. 
GG 216 120 12, 800 Bourdeaux. 
| Gaſcoigne „„ 125 90 8,800 Aux, or Augh. 
| Languedoc ....... 200 115 | 13,175 Thoulouſe. 
/ 175 139 | 12,500 Lyons. , 
| Champagne 140 110 {| 10,000 Rheims. 
| Bretagne 170 105 Q, 100 Rennes. 
188 Normand .... ..| 255 85 | 8,200 | Rouen. 
* 22 „ „„ 60 | S 
| P 3 05 92 6,800 Aix. 
| 8 150 80 6,700 Dijon. 
| . 107 90 | 5,020 Grenoble. 
| | Iile of France OD 85 200 PARIS. 
Franche Compté . 100 bo | '4,00 Beſangon. 
| A 24-406 87 3,650 Amiens. 
| (Rouſillon 50 44 1,400 Perpignan. 
„ : 63 32 990 Arras. 
1 lands. .] Hainaullt 57 22 800 Valenciennes. 
Netherlands. : ME g 7 
A 58 22 760 Liſſe. 
Luxemburg | 45 13 292 Thionville. 
Lorrain | — — 2,500 Metz. 
— . I honieklg 3 
N . 95 30 2,250 Straſburgh. 
—— — — 
' 
Total E . 138,687 
_ | | ;th the Venaiſin, We 
The iſland of, Corſica is to be added to theſe ; but the city of Avignon, With 
| Tool the-Pope, in 1774. | 
225 — — — — — Fil 
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ns, including Corſica, 


allo the Diſtricts. 


Jeach Diſtrict into Cantons. 


g 4 A B 


L E. 


ves, which is nearly a Square, is now divided by the National Aſſembly, into 83 Depart- 
| Every Department is ſubdivided into Diſtricts, in all 547; 
The following are the Chief Towns of cach Department,, 
The new Department of Savoy, which ſhould form the 84th, is not 
lech as being at preſent uncertain whether it will continue its Connection with this King- 
The whole are deſcribed in the following 


DEPARTMENTS. 


— 


ſ Paris 


Seine and Ouſe 
Seine and Marne 
Oiſe 

Aiſne 

Somme, Picardy, 


Cal. Streights, } 


— 


of France. + 


Artois 
North Flanders 
Lower Seine 
a ; Calvados 
mandy... Orne 
F Eure 
(Channel 
Ille and Vilaine 
| Lower Loire 
Wy ..... 4 Finiſterre 
| North coaſt 
(Morbihan 
Vienne 
Vendee 
Two Sevres 
Lower Charente 
Gironde 
. | Upper Vienne 
ne. 4 Lot and Garonne 
I Avieron 


Dordogne 
Tis . 


Gers 
oy... Upper Pyrenees 


Lower Pyrenees 
Landis 
Eaſt Pyrenees 
Upper Garonne 
Gard 
Herault 
4 Arriege 
Tarne 
Aude 
Lozere 
Mouths of Rhone 
ar 


Lower Alps 


4 


| 


CHIEF Towns, 


1 


II. a 25 


Verlailles 
Melun 
Beauyais 
Laon 
Amiens 


Arras 


Liſle 
Rouen 
Caen 
Alencon 


Coutance 

Renncs 

Nantes 

Breſt 

St. Bricue 
Vanncs 

Poitiers 
Fontenai-compté 


Niort 


Santes 


Bourdeaux 


Limoges 
Agen 
Rode z 
Perigeux 
Cahors 
Auch 
Tarbe 
Pau 
Marſan 
Perpignan 
Toulouſe 
Niſmes 
Montpelier 
Foix 
Caſtres 
Carcaſſone 
Mende 
Alx 
Toulon 


| Digne 


Evreux | 
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Moſelle 
Voſges 
Meurte 
Meuſe 
Lower Rhine 
Allace. .. Upper Rhine 
: Aube 
Marne 
Upper Marne 
Ardennes 
Doubs 
Jura 
Upper Soanne 
Cote D'Or 
Soanne and Loir 
Yonne 
ere 
Drome 
Upper Alps 
Ardeche 
Rhone and Loire 
Puy de Dome 
Cantal 
Upper Loire, Lol. 
Coreze, Limoſin 
Creuſe, Marche 
Charente, Aug. 
Allier, Bourbon 
Cher 
Ain 
Indre 
I ndre & Loire, 2. 
Sarte 
Mayenne 
Maire and Loire 
Loiret 
Eure and Loire 
Loir and Cher 
Nievre, NMvernois 
Corſica iſland 
Avignon and Ve- 
naiſchin are in 
this department. 


Lorraine. . 


Champagne. 


Fr. Comte. 


Burgundy . 


Davphine. 


Auver ox 


Berry 
Marne 1 


Orleans 


(CHIEF Towns. 
Mentz 

Epiana- 

Nanci 

Barleduc 
Straſburg 
Colmar 
Troyes 
Chaalons 
Chaumont 
Mezieres 
Beſangon 
Dole 

| Veſoul 

Dijon 

Macon 
Auxerre 
Grenoble 
Romans 

Gap 

Privas 

Lyons 
Clermont 

St. Fleur 

Le Puy 
Tulle 
Gueret 
Angouleme 
Moulines 
Bourges SM 
Vourg 
Chateauroux 
Tours 

Le Mans 

Laval 

Angers 

Orleans 
Chartres 
Blois 
Nevers 5 


Baltia. 
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The air-of France, particularly that of the interior 
parts, is in general mild and wholeſome; but it has 
deen lately repreſented, by ſome, as not nearly fo fa- 
Inbrious as is pretended ; and it muſt be acknowledged 
that the French have been but too fucceſstul in giving 
the inhabitants of Great-Britain falſe prepoſſeſſions iu 
favour of their own country: it muſt indeed be owned, 
that their weather is more clear and ſettled than that in 
England. In the northern provinces where the firing 
is chiefly of wood, the winters are intenſely cold; but 
towards the fouth it is ſo mild, that many ſickly and 


* 


aged perſons retire thither from England at that ſeaſon, 


to avoid the rigour of our climate. 

The quality of the ſoil varies greatly according to 
its fituation. The upper part of Provence is adapted 
tor the growth of corn; and the lower for high-tla- 
voured fruits. The ſoil of Burgundy is ſo rich, that 
it has been called the mother of wine and corn; and 
Picardy, that of the national magazine for corn, flax, 
and fruit. Some of their fruits have a higher flavour 
than thoſe of England; but neither the paſturage nor 
tillage are comparable to ours, The heats in many 
parts burn up the ground, fo that it has no verdure, and 
the foil barely produces as much rye and cheſnuts as are 
{uthcient for the fubliitence of the miſerable inha- 
bitants. | 

No nation is better ſupplied than France is with 
wholeſome fprings and water; of which the inhabi— 
tants make excellent uſe, by the help of art and en- 


gines, for all the conveniences of life. The French have 


of late endeavoured to ſupply the loſs ariſing from their 
precarious title to their lands, by inſtituting acadeinies 
of agriculture, and propoling premiums for its improve- 
ment, as in England ; but theſe expedients, however 
ſucceſsful they may be in particular inſlances, can ne- 
ver become of national utility in any but a free coun- 
try, where the huſbandman is ſure of enjoying the 
fruits of his labour. 

The principal mountains in France, or on its 
borders, are the Alps, which divide it from Italy; the 
Pyrenees, which divide it from Spain; Vauge, which 
divides Lorrain from Burgundy and Alface ; Mount 

ura, which divides Franche Compté from Switzer- 
land ; and Mount Der, in the province of Auvergne. 
In Dauphiné there is that called the Inacceflible 
Mountain, being an inverted pyramid broader at the 
top than at the bottom; and Mount Brefer, ſituated 
near the Alps, often breaks out into flames. 

The chief rivers in France are the Loire, the Rhone, 
the Garonne, and the Seine. The Loire riſes in the 
Cevennes, and, running a courle of north and north- 
weft, falls into the Bay of Biſcay, below Nantz. The 
Rhone riſes in Switzerland, and flows in a ſouth-weſt 
Courte to Lyons, after which it runs due ſouth till it 
jalls into tne Mediterranean, being joined in its pal- 
fage by the Saone, and other rivers of leſs note. The 
Rhone is always higheſt in ſummer, which is attributed 
co the melting ot the {now upon the Alps. 
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The Ga- 


ronne has its ſource in the Py 
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renees an . 
verſing a north-ealt courſe, falls ine, o aſe 


cay, below Bourdeaux. The Sh Fas, of 
and, running to the north-weſt, falls 1 155 
Channel between Havre-de-Grace and K © Lng 
ing in its way viſited Troyes, Paris 
Among the ſmaller rivers are the Saon 


arficur, 
» and Roye 
e ; the Chan 


which rifes near Havre-de-Grace, and diſcharos in 
— I 1 % 7 os. es 

into the Bay of Biſcay; the Somme, which um are 
. 8 ICs ns | 

welt through Picardy, and falls into the Engliſh. I 

TCO 0 


nel below Abbeville ; the Adour, which running | 
eaſt to welt through Gaſcoigne, falls into the 5 
Biſcay below Bayonne ; and the Var, which 1 
ſource in the Alps, and, running ſouth, divides, 
from Italy, after which it falls into the Mcditers 
welt of Nice. See a further account in our 
tion of- the cities, towns, &c. i 

here are few conſiderable lakes in France: 


is one at Iſſaire, in Auvergne; a ſecond at Lag . 
which, if a ſtone is caſt. into it, makes a noiſe of oh 
as loud as thunder; and a third on the top of 7 * 
near Alegre, which, according to vulgar report, i Wn 
tomleſs. Io! 
The number of navigable rivers with which Ft 4 * 
is watered, together with the noble canals by n > 
theſe rivers are united, and the navigation ext By 
have been productive of advantages unknown ing Mi 
other kingdoms, and reflect more honour on! nely 
XIV. than all his viQtories. The canal of Bn”. 
guedoc was begun in 1666, and completed in 108 . 
was intended for a communication between the * 
and the Mediterranean, for the ſpeedier pallage d of ( 
French fleet; but though it was carried on at # "> 
menſe expence, for 100 miles, over hills and 1 uch 2 
and even through a mountain in one place, it Mos! 
anſwered that purpoſe. By the canal of Calas U. aft 
vellers eaſily paſs by water from thence to 8.0 "nn 
Graveline, Dunkirk, Ypres, and other places 1 
canal of Orleans is another noble work, aud for fi 
courſe of eighteen leagues, to the immenie ＋ Th, 
the public, and the royal revenue, France 1 on. 
with other canals of the like kind, which 9 lies o 
inland navigation inexpreſhbly commodious 1 p in La 
cial.” The great uſe of theſe canals in Ficany nes. 
ear when it is obſerved, that the river Somme! MW 
riſes above St. Quintin, paſſes by that CY = re, b 
ranne, Brai, Corbie, Amiens, Pequigny, 4 wo d, bc 
and St. Valori, where it falls into the ſea. 4 harder 
Oiſe has its ſource in Thierache, PE Fen 
J 


Fere, Chauny, Noyon, Compe'gat, ey 
Pontoiſe, and then diſcharges itſelf into 
Conflans- Saint-Flonore. | 
The molt remarkable ſprings gun 
are, 1. The freſh well near Veſaul in 1 ; 
. 5 ; 
15 fathoms wide at the top, and 2 


overflow i1(220ta08 
. KEY 63 to - 
times it is ſo agitated as "The bmi 


and minen 


and produce a rapid ſtream. 2. 1 


3. A ſpring at the Roque9s 


at Saſſenage. 


ort.] 
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on the waters of which ſwims a kind of oil, 
” ſalutary nature, both in internal and external 
= 4. A ſpring near Aigne in Auvergne, 
l violently, and makes a noiſe reſembling 


wn on lime; it is inſipid to the taſte, 
13 quality, and the birds that drink of 
:ninediately. The waters of Sultzbach in Al- 
are ſaid to cure the palſy, weak nerves, and the 
At Bagueiis, not far from Bareges, are ſeveral 
dome minerals and baths, to which people reſort 
he Engliſh baths, at ſpring and autumn. Ferges, 
ormandy, is celebrated for its mineral-waters, 


tofe at St. Amand cure the gravel and obſtruc- 


— 


ne abounds in marble and free- ſtone; in Lan- 
e there are ſome veins of gold and ſilver, as well 
qquoiſes, the only gem this kingdom produces; 
contains ſilver and copper; Brittany has mines 
iu, tin, lead, and copper; and in other parts are 
| alabaſter, jaſper, coal, chalk, oker, &c. At 
there is 2 mine of oker, which ſerves for melt- 
ff metals, and for dyeing, particularly the beſt 
cloths; in the province of Anjou are ſeveral 
tes of fine white ſtone; and at Laverdau, in Co- 
s, there is a mine of chalk. 
e roots, herbs, and other vegetable productions of 
e, are much finer than thoſe of England, and con- 
htly their ſoups, ſalads, &c. are ſuperior to ours. 
rincipal objects of cultivation among the French 
ur vines, and the excellency of the wines they 
e is univerſally acknowledged, in particular the 
of Champagne, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Gaſcony, 
ole called Hermitage, Frontiniac, and Pontacke, 
uct admired, not only for their pleaſant taſte, but 
ous qualities, 
„ ah, and oak, are produced in France, but the 
s not ſo good as that which grows in England, 
interior provinces are now greatly in want of 
bor fuel. Hemp and flax alſo abound in this king- 
Theprovince of Goſtmois yields great quantities 
om. AtRhe, Rochfort, and their vicinity, great 
ties of ſalt are made. The herb called kali, which 
In Languedoc, furniſhes abundance of pot-aſhes, 
nes and capers are produced near Bourdeaux and 
In. The French were formerly famous for hor- 
3 they are at preſent far inferior to the 
Ay the management and diſpoſition of 
3 bn oppreſſed farmer had very little en- 
_ my 3 to apply himſelf to the practice 
Field lire) o that, even in plentiful years, the 
te nh 8 than is neceſſary for the ſub- 
of na. ants and a bad harveſt, eſpecially 
eis attended with the moſt diſtreſſing 


"uy 3 cattle, and ſheep of France, are 

ut the 08 of England, and the wool is not 
hp ar and ſkin of the ſhamois, or moun- 
43, #107 to ours, There are fey other 


| 


or foreſts. 


| 
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animals, either wild or tame, in France, but what 
are common to England, wolves excepted z and theſe 
terocious creatures do a great deal of miſchief, and are 
much dreaded by thoſe perfons who reſide near woods 
It is here neceſſary to deſcribe the wolf, 
which is the largeſt and fierceſt animal of the dog ſpe- 
cies, and partakes ſomewhat of the nature e g· 
He has a wild look, ſhining eyes, ſharp teeth, ſhort 
neck, and a blackiſh colour. He bears hunger long, 
has a howling voice, oblong blunt muzzle, ſhort ears, 
and a thick tail. 

The marine productions of France and thoſe of Eng- 
land are alike; but the former are not ſo plentifully 
ſupplied with ſalt-water fiſh, even on the ſea-coaſts. 

The foreſts in France are very extenſive, the chief of 
which are, that of Orleans, which contains fourteen 
thouſand acres of wood, which are of various kinds, 
ſuch as oak, elm, aſh, &c. "The foreſt of Fontain- 
bleau, nearly as large as that of Orleans; and one 
near Morchiſmoir, wherein the trees are remarkably 
tall and ſtraight. The woods in this kingdom are alſo 
very large and numerous, but are ſituated ſo far from 
water carriage. that they are of very little utility, 
which is of the utmoſt advantage to a nation where 
wood forms the principal fuel; and, it is ſaid, that the 
internal parts of France begin to feel the want of firing 
greatly. 

Many calculations have been given by various wri- 
ters, reſpecting the number of people in France: ſome 
pretend they do not exceed thirteen millions; others 
reckon them at fifteen millions; but they who com- 

ute them at 20 millions, ſeem to be neareſt the truth. It 
has been ſuppoſed that France was much more populous 
before the revocation of the edict of Nantes by 
Lewis XIV. ſince which period great numbers of the 
natives, particularly manufacturers, have left the king- 
dom, and ſettled in foreign parts. This fatal ſtep in 
politics, together with the almoſt perpetual wars in 
which that kingdom has been engaged, and the emi- 
gration to her colonies, have drained France of great 
numbers of her inhabitants. 

The French, in their perſons, are rather lower and 
more {lender than their neighbours ; but they are well 
proportioned, and very nimble and active. They are 
of a fallow complexion ; and the ladies more remark- 
able for the ſprightlineſs of their wit, than the charms 
of their beauty. | 

« The genius and manners, ſays a late writer, of the 
French, are well known, and have been the ſubject of 
many able pens. A national vanity is their predomi- 
nant character, and they are perhaps the only people 
ever heard of who have derived great utility from a 
national weakneſs. It ſupports them under misfor- 
tunes, and impels them to actions to which true 
courage inſpires other nations. This character, how- 


1 
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ever, is conſpicuous only in the higher and middling 


ranks, where it produces excellent officers ; for the com- 


mon ſoldiers of France have fe or no ideas of heroiſm. 
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Hence it hath been obſerved, with great juſtice, of the 
French and Englith, that the French officers will lead 
if their ſoldiers will follow, and the Engliſh ſoldiers 
will follow, if their officers'will lead! This ſame prin- 
ciple af vanity is of admirable uſe to the government, 
becauſe the lower ranks, when they ſee their ſuperiors 
elated, as in the time ofa former war with England, 
under the moſt diſgraceful. loſſes, never think that they 
are unfortunate ; thence proceeds the paſſive ſubmiſſion 
of the French under all their calamities,” This na- 
tional vanity is in nothing more diſcernible than in 
their writings, in which, when they mention the in- 
habitants of any other kingdom or ſtate, they take care 
not to omit ſome compliment to their own ſuperiority. 
They plume themſelves upon their courteſy, and fanſy 
that politeneſs is confined to the natives of their coun- 
try only. They may be characterized as being well 
mannered, rather than well bred. They are indiſ-— 
criminately complaiſant and officious, but they ſeldom 
know how to adjuſt their behaviour to the ſituation and 
character of thoſe they converſe with. All is a re- 
peated round of politeneſs, which for want of diſcern- 
ment becomes affected, often ridiculous, and always 
diſguſtful to ſentimental people. The moſt abject flat- 
tery and diſſimulation colt them nothing; they even 
value themſelves upon them, as conſtituting the effence 
of politeneſs. Sincerity is therefore net to be ex- 

ected in their plauſible profeſſions; nor is candour to 
be hoped for from their molt folemn promiſes ; though 
a very judicious and experienced writer has attempted 
to palliate this part of their character, with ſome ap- 
pearance of reaſon: «The French, ſays he, have been 
cenſured for infincerity ; but this is a fault which they 
poſſeſs in no greater degree than their neighbours ; and 
the imputation is generally owing to their exceſs of 
civility, which throws a ſuſpicious Iight upon. their 
candour. In private life they have juſt as much virtue 
as other European nations, and have given as many 
proofs of generoſity and diſintereſtedneſs; but this is 
far from being the character of their government, 
which has prepoſſeſied the Englith againit the whole 
nation; and when the French are no longer formi- 
dable, they will be no longer thought faithleſs.“ 

No people bear the frowns of the world with a better 
grace; yet they cannot ſuſtain proſperity with equal 
moderation; but upon the leaſt elevation of fortune 
become intolerably vain, arbitrary, infolent, and im- 
perious. In their loweſt circumitances, they are ca- 
pricious and litigious, and ſucceſs increaſes and gives a 
keener edge to their captious temper. The women 
enjoy great freedoms, which are authorized by tafhion ; 
and even when they appear too licentious, the men are 
afraid to reitrain them, leſt their po/:7/e ſhould be called 
in queſtion, and they ſhould fall under the imputation 
of being narrow- minded. That modeit deportment 
which is ſo much admired in other countries, is here 
deemed ru/ticity ; and ſuppoſed to ſpring from the want 
of knowing bje, or being early introduced into gerteel 
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company. Hence the ladies are celebrated 
their ſprighily wit, and degage be ned mog 
their perſonal beauty. The peaſantry,” by 
thoſe of England, may juſtly be 4 compared 
dirty; but if they are not ſo yew uply 
livelier; and if they are not ſo near 1. 
merrier. Sites? e any 
Many able writers haye taken great pains in g 
ting the characters of the French; 2 , *. 
author of dur own times, who wanted e 
mation nor abilities, has been very particular ind | 
tne particularities obſervable among this people 
The natural levity of the French, hl wi] 
reinforced by the moſt prepoſterous education ani 
example of a giddy people engaged in the molt fi 
purſuits. A Frenchman is, by ſome prieſt orq 
taught to read his mother tongue, and ſay hisg 
in a language he does not, underſtand, He ls 
dance and to fence by the maſters of theſe (al 
He becomes a complete connoiſſeur in dreſing 
and in  adorning his own perſon, under the hand 
inſtructions of his barber and valet de chambre, 
learns to play upon the flute or the violin, he 
gether. irreſiſtible. But he piques himſelf with 
poliſhed above the natives of any other country, | 
converſation; with the fair-ſex. In the courſe 9 
communication, with which he is indulged f 
tender years, he learns, like a parrot, by rote, the 
circle of French compliments, which are af 
phraſes ridiculous. even to a proverb; and thy 
throws out indiſcriminately to all women with 
tinction, in the exerciſe of that kind of addrelsf 
is there diſtinguiſhed by the name of gallantry, 
an exerciſe, by the repetition of which be 
very pert, very familiar, and very impertiua 
Frencliman, in conſequence of his mingling W 
fair-ſex from his infancy, not only becomes ac 
with all their cuſtoms and humours, but grow 
derfully alert in performing a thouſand lifts 
which are over-looked by other men, Wadde ul 
been ſpent in making more valuable acquiition 
enters, without ceremony, a. lady 5 bed-chamdl 
ſhe is in bed, reaches her whatever thc Wanth J 
ſhift, and helps to put it on. He attends at her th 
regulates the diſtribution of her patches, ano 
where to lay on the paint. If he vilits del 
is dreſſed, and perceives the leaſt Improprieas 
coiffure, he inſiſts upon adjuiting | 

hands. If he fees a curl, or even 4 18 
he produces his comb, his ſciſſors, an ; p 
and ſets it to rights with the dexterity Gl 
frizeur. He ſquires her to every place Kr til 
4 i „dedicating! 
on buſineſs or pleaſure; and, by de der Of 
time to her, renders himſelt necellary 7 * 
In ſhort, of all the cox combs upon , - 
7 ure is the molt ia 
earth, a French petit-manre !“ e ma 
and they are all petit-maltres 1 wo! 
glitters in lace and embroidery, to N 
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4 wich meal, who ſtruts with his hair in a long 
and his hat under his arm. 5 
| ſhall mention one.cuſtom more, which ſeems to 
roman affectation to the very furtheſt verge of 
ind extravagance : that is, the manner in Which 
es are primed and painted. It is generally ſup- 
that part of the fair- ſex in ſome other countries 
File of fard and vermilion for very different pur- 
namely, to help. a bad or faded complex ion, to 
ten the graces, or conceal the defects of nature, 
ll as the ravages of time. I {hall notanquue 
her it is juſt and honeſt to impoſe in this manner 
ankind; If it is not honeſt, it may be allowed to 
Eful and politic, and ſhews at Jeaſt a deſire of being 
able. But to lay it on as the faſhion in France 
Shes to all ladies of condition, who indeed cannot 
* without this badge of diſtinction, is to diſguiſe 
lelres in ſuch a manner as to reader them odious 
deteſtable to every ſpectator, who has the leaſt 
| leſt for nature and propriety. As for the fard, 
ite, with which their ſhoulders and necks are 
red, it may be in ſome meaſure excuſable, as 
ſkins are naturally brown or fallow ; but the 
| which is daubed on their faces, from the chin 
d their eyes, without the leaſt art or dexterity, 
iy deftroys all diſtinction of features, but renders 
alpect really frightful, or at lealt conveys nothing 
eas of diſguſt or averſion. Without this horrible 
no married lady is admitted at court, or at any 
e allembly, and it is a mark of diſtinction, which 
of the lower claſſes dare aſſume.” 
be national vanity of the French induced them, till 
to conſider the Engliſh as barbarians ; but late 
and tne unanimous ſuffrages of their beſt writers, 
greatly contributed to obliterate this falſe idea, 
mne) now conlider the Engliſh in a very different 
> It is, however, but juſtice to acknowledge 
tie French have given a poliſh to the ferocious 
3 even virtues, of other nations. It mult 
De Oblerve "WIL Be eo ng rus, 
. Bu the ſuperior order of men among 
ped are ot a very different way of thinking 
ole below them; they ſee with indignation the 
4 . Of both court and people, and 
„ elpile them. They think and act for them- 
ate open to conviction, and examine things tc 
om. Theſe men, during 8 10 
. men, during the war of 1756, 
1 ar mies, their finances, 
e 10 08 Ene W. their relearches 
of Fontainbleay 93 1 WE. 7 cl 00 tho 
3 Adiesau, and the vitits which they have 
| Paid to England, have improved that good 
Eu; the courtiers theinſelves h: e fallen ! NE: 
nd, 1 85 "Woh ws 5 1 8855 = 11 10 WIN 
Kible, people . 9 ow have been thought 
WE 3 ION, Mn rance no tudy the 
_ _— N them in their cuſtoms, 
he ang admire our * whe RE They. .gifo both 
KR, Newton Mil N 15 es 
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ſon, Richardſon, and many others of the laſt and pre- 
ſent century, are ſacred among the French of any edu- 
catzon ; and, to this truth, the writings of ſuch men 
have equally contributed, with-our military reputation, 
to raiſe the name of Great-Britain to that degree of 
eſteem in which it has been held of late by foreign 
nations, and to render our language more univerſal, and 
even a neceilary ſtudy among foreign nobility. 

'The continual fluQuation of the French faſhions 
would render any peculiar deſcription of their drefs 
needleſs, and their perpetual caprices would make a 
minute detail impoſſible. It may, however, be faid, 
that they have more invention in their dreſs than any 
ol their neighbours, and their , conſtantly changing 
their faſhions is of infinite ſervice to their manutac- 
tures. * When a ſtranger firſt arrives at Paris, ſays a 
neighbouring writer, he finds it neceſſary to fend for the 
taylor, peruquier, hatter, ſhoemaker, and every other 
tradeſman concerned in the equipment of the human 
body. He muſt even change his buckles, and the form 
of his ruffles ; and, though at the riſk of his life, ſuit 
his clothes to the mode of the ſeaſon. For example, 
though the weather ſhould be ever ſo cold he muit 
wear his habit d'ete | ſummer ſuit] or demi ſaiſan | mid 
ſcaſon] without preſuming to put on a warm drels 
before the day which faſhion has fixed for that pur- 
pole ; and neither old age nor infirmity will excuſe a 
man for wearing his hat upon his head either at home 
or abroad. Females are, if poſſible, ſtill more ſubject 
to the caprices of faſhion. All their ſacks and neg- 
liges mult be altered and new trimmed. They muſt 
have new caps, new Jaccs, new ſhoes, and their hair 
new cut. They muſt have their taifeties for the ſum- 
mer, their flowered ſilks for the ſpring and autumn, 
and their ſatins and damaſks for winter. The men too 
mult provide themſelves with a camblet fuit trimmed 
with ſilver for ſpring and autumn, with filk clothes for 
ſummer, and, cloth laced with gold or velvet for win- 
ter; and he mult wear his bag-wig d la pigeon. This 
varicty of dreſs 1s abſolutely indiſpenſable tor all thoſe 
who pretend to any rank above the mere vulgar. All 
ranks. from the king downwards uſe powder; and 
even the rabble, according to their abilities, imitate 
their ſuperiors in the fripperies of faſhion. The com- 
mon people of the country, however, {Ull retain, with- 
out any material deviation, the old faſhioned modes 
of dreſs, the large hat and molt enormous jack boots, 
with ſuitable ſpurs ; and this contraſt is even per- 
ceivable a few miles from Paris. In large cities the 
clergy, lawyers, phyticians, and merchants, generally 
dreſs in black; and it has been obſerved that the 
French nation, in their modes of dreſs, are in ſome 


meaſure governed by commercial circumſtances. A. 


Frenchman will ſooner part with his religion than his 
hair. Even the ſoldiers in France wear a long queue; 
and this ridiculous foppery has deſcended, as I ſaid 
before, to the loweſt claſs of people. The boy who 
cleans {hoes at the corner of a {irect has a tail of this 
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kind hanging down to his rump; and the beggar who 
drives an aſs, wears his hair en queue, though perhaps 
he has neither ſhirt nor breeches.“ 
The diverſions of the French are much the ſame as 
thoſe of the Engliſh, but they carry their gallantry to 
a much greater exceſs. Perſons in high rank accom- 
liſh themſelves in the academical exerciſes of dancing, 
| rk and riding; in the practice of which they ex- 
cel all their neighbours in K 
indeed few of the common people are without ſome 
knowledge of thoſe embelliſhments. They are fond 
of hunting; and the gentry have now left off their 
heavy lack boots, their huge war-ſaddle, and mon- 
ſtrous curb-bridle, in that exerciſe, and accommodate 
themſelves to the Engliſh manner. The landlords were 
as jealous of their game as they are in England, and 
equally niggardly of it to their inferiors. 

The only religion eſtabliſhed in France for many 
centuries paſt, was the Roman-Catholic, nor has any 
other been tolerated ſince the revocation of the edi of 
Nantes. In the ſouthern parts of France, ſome of the 
clergy and magiſtrates have been as intolerant as ever ; 
and the perſecutions of the Proteſtants, or as they are 
called, Hugonots, who are very numerous in thoſe pro- 
vinces, have been continued till very lately. The 
French, however, would never admit that infernal tri- 
bunal, the inquiſition, to be eſtabliſhed in their coun- 
try: and in many reſpects the king, clergy, and laity, 
have been more free and independent of the pope of 
Rome, than in other Roman-Catholic countries. The 
Papiſts themſelves were divided into ſeveral ſes, among 
whom the Janſeniſts, the Quietiſts, and the Bourignons, 
were the principal. The Gallican church has more 
than once attempted to ſhake off the yoke of the 
popes, and made a very great progreſs in the attempt 
during the reign of Lewis XIV. but it was defeated by 
the ſecret bigotry of that prince, who, while he was 
bullying the pope, was inwardly trembling under the 
power of the Jeſuits, a ſet of dangerous eccleſiaſtics 
that is now exterminated from that kingdom, Upon 
the whole, the ſtate of religion in France has long af- 
forded a ſtrong proof of the paſſive diſpoſition of the 
natives, and the bigotry of their kings, who, in com- 
)laiſance to the pope, have deprived the ſtate, as we 
a already hinted, of many thouſands of its moſt 
uſeful inhabitants. 


By the laws of the new conſtitution, no man is to be 


moleſted for his opinions, nor interrupted in the ex- 
erciſe of his religion. 
Gallican church have been claimed as national property, 
and diſpoſed of through the medium of a paper money 
called Afhignats, for the creditors of the ſtate ; and the 
clergy made dependent upon penſionary eſtabliſhments 

aid out of the national treaſury ; out of which are 

aid alſo the expences of worſhip, the religious, and 
the poor. All monaſtic eſtabliſhments are ſuppreſſed ; 
but the preſent friars and nuns are allpwed to obſerve 
their vows, and nuns optionally to remain in their con- 
vents, or retire upon penſions, 


ill and gracefulneſs ; and 


The territorial poſſeſſions of the | 


The clergy are elected by the 
oath to obſerve the laws of the 
. _— of thoſe, called refractory 
conſcientious refuſal of this 
their benefices, and 


People, and tak 


oath, been ejeQed 


of Rome their union in doctrine; but d, not 
fees, nor acknowledge any ſubordination to his 

rity; and he has in conſequence threatened Þ 
with excommunication. They are ſupplied with 


relide, and perform the duties of their office 
vote as active citizens, and are eligible to * 
offices in the diſtricts, but to no principal offices, 

As France is now divided into nine metrop 


each. The metropolitan biſhop is confirmed þ 
chief biſhop in his circle. 
are made from the biſhops. 

To each of the eighty-three departments, 
form ſo many dioceſes, a biſhop is appointed; 


department, and confirmed by the metropolitan hi 
but mult have held an eccleſiaſtical office fiſteen 
The ſalaries are from zool. to 840!. per annum, 


vicar-general to prepare ſtudents for holy orders 
theſe vicars conſtitute a council for the biſhop, 
The biſhop chooſes vicars of biſhops from a 
ſuch of the clergy of his dioceſe who have dont 
ten years. The ſalarics are from 841, to 2;al 
nually, k 
Thoſe who are miniſters of pariſhes, or curesl 
diſtricts, are confirmed by the biſhop, and the 
have been vicars to miniſters five years, The 
ſalaries from gol. to 1601, per annum, and f 
penſions when infirm. | | 
The vicars of miniſters are choſen by the ml 
from among the prieſts admitted in the dioceſe] 
biſhop, and receive annual ſalaries from zol. 10 
ſterling. W 
There are in France more than two millions! 
Catholics; and the Proteſtants, who are 92“ 
creaſing, are, in proportion to the e uy 
twelve. There are already man) bury 
gations : ſuch as German Lutherans, Frenc "od 
Calviniſts, Bohemian Anabaptiſts, and © th 
Flemiſh Diſſidents, beſides many chapels lor 
baſſadors. Many Jews alſo reſide here. cal 
The French language is formed out 3 cent 
Gauls, Romans, and Franks, and is * "of 
underſtood throughout Europe, parict ny 
eople, whoſe education is deemed 
. is not however ſo {trong, expreſl 0d 00 
as the Engliſh, but ſeems beſt accom 
liance, compliments, and commo 
ſpeaking of the French and their 
brated earl of Roſcommon ſays, 
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--hty bullion of one ſterling line, 

e fenen wire, will thro' whole pages ſhine.” 
ten juſtly obſerves, that the French language ae 

C (witneſs of a greyhound, but the Engliſh al 

moth of a maſtiff. A late traveller lays, „ there 

o preat difficulties which an imprattiſed perſon 

here, in common ſpeech ; the one is from the 

-onunciation of the natives, which always ap- 

© be the caſe when the language 1s not familiar 

the other from the idioms or forms peculiar to 
120e, There is no effectual cure for either, 
quent converſation with the French people of 

Ts on their own ground. Some of our country- 
armed with a dictionary, and make their French 

want it ; but ſuch French is generally an awk- 

verſion of the Engliſh forms of ſpeech, not in- 
ge to French people. An Englith gentleman of 
aſs was at dinner in a public company, and his 

b requiring him to be gone as ſoon as decenc 
ermit, he wanted to tell the French ſervant 

every body had done, with deſign that the things 

be taken away: he conſults his book, and finds 
ery bady is tout le monde, and done is ſini, which 
his narrow Engliſh pronunciation was, tut le 
ef ful, The waiter, who happened to be a lad 
our, took up the miſtake, and cried out, Miſeri- 

1 nous © Monſieur dit que tout le monde cf 

« Mercy on us, what ſhall we do ?—the gentle- 

Vs the world is at an end.“ 

Lord's prayer in French is as follows: Notre 

qui es aux cieux, ton nom ſoit ſanRtific6. Ton 

venue, Ta volonté ſoit faite en la terre comme 

„Donne nous aujourd'hui nd6tre pain quoti- 

Fardonne-nous nos offences, comme nous par- 

IS 4 ceux qui nous ont offenſes. Et ne nous in- 

nt en tentation, mais nous delivre du mal: car 

it le regne, la puillance, et la gloire, aux ficcles 
les. Amen. 

n reſpect to learning and learned men, we may 
that after the deltruction of the Greck and 
empire, by the barbarous nations of the north, 
e [till more ferocious followers of Mahomet, 

F 
ay of theſe 4 5 an twelve centurics. 

. 2000 on iſted wholly in a childiſh 

paced in the ld of e le 2. 

as devoted to dee tian. 8 = 8 6 

K and metaphyſical eſſences. At 50 ſ; op 

le of ſlavery in which the f; Peay oy” 
ay, to 8 Fes ich the far greater Ppart of 

be hi 8 » it Os ravages of ſuperſtition, at 
| to debaſe Pilots 0 3 greatly con- 
the revival of le. ies of the human mind, and 
e difficult 4 a taſk of almoſt inſur- 

the uh t laſt the invention of print- 

gement of Francis I. the friend of 


Þ gave a new turn to th þ . 
niſhed works A e ſtudies of the French : 


4 


the ancients were read with | 


| pleaſure and admiration, Some progreſs was daily made 


in erudition, and the ſparks of genius, which had long 
lain negledted, were kindled by the noble and manly 
flame of the ancients. 

Many learned men appeared during this reign in 
France, and did honour to their country. The works 
of the two Stephens are univerſally known. Malherbe, 
trained up in the ſtudy of the excellent poets of antiquity, 
and taking nature for his guide, enriched the French 
poetry with new beauties and harmony. Balzac fol- 
lowed his example, and gave majeſty to their proſe, 
The ſociety of Port Royal continued what Balzac had 
begun, and added purity and accuracy, which rendered. 
the French language at once pleaſing and nervous. 

But the reign of Louis XIV. was the moſt ſpiendid 
Tra of literature in France. The encouragement he 
gave to learning, and the penſions he beſtowed on learned 
men, will render his name immortal. Encouragement 
is never beſtowed on men of genius in vain. The 
number of learned men was prodigious, and formed a 
brilliant conſtellation in the ſphere of literature. Cor- 
neille, for many years a flave to falſe taſte, became free 
at laſt, and diſcovered the laws of the drama by the 
ſtrength of his own genius, rather than by his reading. 
Racine ſtruck into a new track, intrcduced into tragedy 
a paſſion of tenderneſs known only on the ſtage of the an- 
cients, and unfolded the artifices of the human heart in a 
ſtrain of truth and elegance joined with ſublimity. Both 
theſe writers are diſtinguiſhed for the jultneſs of their 
painting, the elegance of their taſte, and their ſtrict 
adherence to the rules of the drama. Moliere finely 

ainted and ridiculed the follies of age, and greatly 

excelled the ancient comedy. La Fontaine, in his 
fables, rivalled Æſop; and Boſſuet, Bourdeloue, Fle- 
chier, and Maſlillon, carried the eloquence of the pul- 
pit to a great degree of perfection. 

The arts of eloquence are ſo connected with polite 
learning, that a turn for cultivating the one, Jeads to 
improve the other. While literature flouriſhed in this 
manner, Pouſlin produced his paintings, and Puget his 
ſtatues ; Le Sueur painted the Chartreux, Le Brun the 
battles of Alexander, and Lulli invented a ſpecies of 
muſic adapted to the French language. 

Saulpture is in general better underſtood in France 
than in moſt other countries of Europe, Their treatiſes 


on ſhip-building and engineering ſtand unrivalled ; but 


in the practice of both they are outdone by the Engliſh. 
No genius has hitherto equalled Vauban in the theory 
or practice of fortification. The French were long 
our ſuperiors in architecture, though now we bid fair 
to excel them 1n that art. 

The univerſities in France are eighteen in number, 
viz. Paris, Orleans, Rheims, Poitiers, Bourdeaux, An- 
gers, Nantz, Caen, Bourges, Montpelier, Cahors, Va- 
lence, Aix, Avignon, Dole, Perpignan, Pont a Mouſon, 
and Orange. That of Paris is the principal, and is 
ſaid to have been founded by Charlemagne : here all 
the arts 1 ſciences are taught, particularly law, Fay: 
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fic, and divinity: it conſiſts of above forty colleges, | 


of which the chief are thoſe of the Sorbonne, Navarre, 
the faculty of phyſic, and of the four nations; lectures 
are read only in eleven of them. The head of this 
univerſity is the rector, who is choſen every three 
months, but is ſometimes continued four years. All 
the profeſſors have ſettled ſalaries; and the whole: in- 
come. of the univerſity is ſaid to amount to about ufty 
thouſand livres annually. 

Beſides theſe univerſities, there are colleges eſtabliſh- 
ed. in ſeveral parts of France; but all- thoſe literary! 
ipſtitutions have ſuffered an irreparable loſs by the ex- 
pulſton of the Jeſuits, who always made the languages, 
arts, and ſciences, their particular ſtudy, and taught 
them throughout that kingdom : but as the extinction 
of this body of men will probably leſſen the influence 
of ſuperſtition in France, there 1s reaſon to believe that 
the intereſts of real learning will, upon the whole, be 
promoted by that event. 

There are eight academies in Paris, namely, three 
literary ones, the French academy, that of inſcriptions, 
and that of the ſciences; one of painting and ſculp- 
ture, one of architecture, and three for riding the great 
horſe, and other exerciſes of a military nature. 

The progreſs of philoſophy was much ſlower than 
that of polite learning in EDT: A bigotted clergy, 
convinced that it is their intereſt to keep mankind in 
ignorance, obſtructed philoſophy in its dawn, and al- 
moſt prohibited men from thinking. Even the power of 
Louis XIV. and his noble eſtabliſhments for the im- 
provement of learning, were unable to remove the in- 
fluence of the church. Some great men, however, 
broke through all reſtraint, and, like the ſun through the 
miſts of the morning, caſt a pleaſing light around them. 
Des Cartes had all the neceſſary qualifications for 
changing the face of philoſophy. His diſcoveries in 
mathematics were of the greateſt ſervice, and now 
form the moſt ſolid and indiſputable part of his glory; 

articularly his application of algebra to geometry, 
which will always prove a key to the deep reſearches of 
the higher geometry, and conlequently to all the phy- 
ſico-mathematical ſciences. 

Paſcal purſued the mathematical branches of philo- 
ſophy with great ſucceſs. His treatiſe on the cycloid 
diſcovers a prodigious force of genius; and that on the 
equilibrium of fluids, and the gravity of the air, has 
opened a new ſcience to philolophers. Few men, 
either by their writings or lives, have done more ſer— 
vice to religion, than this great man and the archbiſhop 
of Cambray. 

Since the time of Louis XIV. ſeveral writers of 
eminence have appeared. At the head of theſe is juſtly 
placed the celebrated Monteſquieu, who may be con- 
tidered as the legiſlator of nations, and an honour to 
human nature. Buffon, in his Natural Hiſtory, has 
followed the model of Plato and Lucretius ; he has 


| 


- 


Maupertuis has taught his countrymen to ſhak 
8 01 


yoke of pedantry, and excels i 


a geometer. 


The writers on the Belles Lettre 


ceedingly, numerous, and their pro 
able. Voltaire and D'Argens are t 


The former excels both in proſe and verſe; q 
J 


writer ever better underſtood the u 


noting every idea by the molt proper and lamiliar 


He embelliſhes his works withou 


n t 
the molt abſtracted ideas intelligibly. Pen 


united the talents of a fine writer with 


the preciſ 
S in Frances 
duQions very; 
he moſt conſdet 


common art 0 


t ever miſtaking 


colouring; and has the happy talent never to riſe 


or link below his ſubject. 


The polite arts in general have not howeres| 


the fame progreſs in Frar ce ſinc 
XIV. as chilefophy. The French 
of note, except M. Greuſe, who 
and converſation pieces; nor have 


e the age of 

have now no p 
excels in port 
their [culpton 


duced any piece equal to thoſe that diſplay thei 
nificence of Louis the Great. Mulic alone a 
an amazing progreſs ſince that period. The ents 
ſing and fruitful genius of M. Rameau, has ene 
opprobrium throw by foreigners on the French 
Elis diſtinguiſhing character is the having ſuccch 
ſtudied the theory of muſic, diſcovered the pring 


of harmony and melody in the th 
that means reduced to more cert 


orough bals, al 
ain and {imple 


that which before was ſubject to arbitrary rull 
ſuch only as blind experience dictates.” 


It would, perhaps, be thought u 


njuſt to the Ti 


if we did not mention the prodigious work la 


liſhed at Paris, under the title of 


Encyclopédie, 


General Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, Which! 
moſt complete ſyſtem of uſeſu] knowledge we 1 
uainted with. It is a noble collection of al 


branches of human learning, and 
in folio. The plates belonging to 


with their explanations, make ſix volumes, a 


executed in a very malterly man 
arts of the Encyclopedie were dr 


makes 28 yall 
this amazing 


ner. The vl 
awn up by th 


able maſters in each branch of literature, and 10 


ticles belonging to each are marked with parlld 

"lits of Xplanations 
letters, liſts of which, with proper exp! 17 
refixed to the work. But the whole was ine 


and publiſhed by Meſſ. D'Alember 


The cities, towns, palaces, and 


being too numerous to admit of Rene 
of the whole, we fhall therefore only partl 


moſt reſpectable, beginnipg with the capital. 


PARIS, called in Latin Lutetiæ, 


ſium, is ſituated in the iſle o 
being both its metropolis, and al 
kingdom. It lies in a ſpacious 
This is a very large, pop 


of a circular form, and ſaid to be 


embelliſhed his work with a majeſty and ſublimity of f cumference. The ſtreets are ve 


. 


ſtyle ſuitable to the philoſophical ſubjects he deſcribes, 


houſes very high, many of them 


f France (um] carl 


plain on the | 
ulous, and ſlaely 0 


t and Diderot 


ſea-ports of If 
11 deſcrplt 


Pariſiorum, of 
fo that of the 
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gare built of None, and are generally mean, even 
echt uneſs, owing partly to their containing a 
nt family on every floor, 5 ö 

fi is divided into three parts; the city, the univerſity, 
ihn which was formerly called the town : the city 
is old Paris; the univerſity and the town are 
paris contains more works of public mag- 
we of the ſtreets, ſquares, hotels, hofpitals, and 
es more ſuperbly decorated with a profuſion of 
pes, tapeſtry, images, and ſtatues : but Paris, not- 
Ending its boaſted police, is greatly inferior to 
bn in many of the conveniences of life. The 
which runs through the centre of the city, is not 
b large as the Thames at London: it is too far 
from the ſea for the purpoſes of navigation, and 
finiſhed, as the Thames, with veſſels or boats 
ſort: over it are many ſtone and wooden bridges, 
have nothing to recommend them, except Pont 
Which has on it an equeſtrian ſtatue of Henry IV. 
 firects of Paris are generally crowded, particu- 
ich coaches, which gives their capital the ap- 
te of wealth and grandeur; though, in reality, 
s more ſhew than ſubſtance, The glittering 
ks that dazzle the eyes of ſtrangers, are moſtly 
n hacks, hired by the day or week for the nu- 
þ loretoners who viſit the city; and, in truth, the 
L part of the trade of Paris ariſes from the con- 
cceethon of ſtrangers that arrive thither daily 
very nation and quarter of the globe. This 


tation of their language, their public buildings, 
Klines, or manufaQures of tapeſtry, their Iibra- 
I collections of paintings that are open to the 
the cheapneſs of proviſions, excellency of the 
Wines, and, above all, the purity of the air and 
in France. With all thefe advantages,  how- 
Faris will not bear a comparifon with London 
ſore effential circumſtances of a thriving foreign 
Wei rave, the cleanneſs of their ſtreets, ele- 
| their nouſes, eſpecially within ; the plenty of 
and that of a better quality than the Seine, 
; ma io diſagree with ſtrangers. 

N e of Paris, moſt of their floors are of 
rave no other kind of cleaning than that of be- 


Kied with wee N 

, Wen Water | EM bg 27 

we for wal and {wept once a day. | nefe 

nus "one itatrs, the want of wainſcotting 

Bo wo the thick party-walls of ſtone, are, 

 SUOU Prejeryativy ST TY 60: . 

5 Pretervatives againſt fire, which ſeldom 

b ſk imthis city. Inſtcad of wainſcotting, 

100 b with tapeſtry or damaſk, It 1s 

of 105 88 ſtrects, great and ſmall, and 

and halle. 3 beſides religious ſtructures, 

| by PM as had 52 pariſhes, 56 monaſteries, 

* 

$ almg/? * | 

ds they . French noblemen had a palace, 
„e called it, in this reſpect Paris might be 

Fals any thing of . . 

| 8 01 that kind to be met with in 


mp 


than utility. Its palaces are more ſhewy z 


icy over other nations is undoubtedly owing to 


FE 


78 by nuns, and 890, o inhabi- 


Philip Auguſtus, in the year 1214. It was a caſtle that 
ſtood without the city. Near it, on the banks of the 
river Seine, they built a large tower, called the Tower 
of the Louvre. It defended the river, together with 
another tower, that ſtood over-againſt it, named the 
Tower of Nefle. In this tower were ſometimes kept 
the treafures of the French Kings. It was pulled down 
when the foundations of what is called the Old Louvre 
were laid, under Francis I. His ſon Henry II. em- 
ployed the moſt eminent and celebrated architects of 
his time to render this building as regular and magnifi- 
cent as could be. What is called the Old Louvre con- 
fiſts of two ſets of buildings, that form an interior an- 
gle, the fronts of which are adorned with very fine 
pieces of architecture. The whole building is three 
ſtories high. The firſt is of the Corinthian order, the 


ſecond of the Compoſite, and the third of the Attic, 
columns, andthe other with pilaſters ofthe ſame order with 


of the windows of the ſecond tory, the cafes of which 
are adorned with a pediment alternately triangular and 
circular. 
its particular ornaments, conſiſting in trophies of arms, 
in bailo-relievo fixed to the window cales, with other 
ornaments in the entablatures. In the hall of the 
hundred Switzers is a Kind of gallery ſupported by four 
gigantic figures. This hall was formerly uſed for great 
entertainments ; and queen Catherine de Medicis cauſed 
plays and interludes to be acted here ſor the diverſion of 
the court. On one of the gates of the Louvre is en- 
graved the following oltentatious inſcription, “ Dum 
tztum impleal Orbem :** imply ing, 


May this fam'd fabric ſtand until the day 


That o'er the world its owner gains the ſway : 


which ſufficiently hints what the French kings have 
conſtantly aimed at, an univerſal monarchy. Henry 
IV. built a gallery along the river ſide, quite to the 
Thuilleries, which is very long, and eſteemed the fineſt 
in Europe: under it is the royal printing-houſe, and 
the lodgings of many curious artiſts in painting. Louis 
XIII. hnithed the front to the weft, and built a large 
pavilion, in the form of a dome, 1n the middle, over 
the gate, which is ſupported by two rows of very large 
pillars of the Tonic order, and alſo adorned the archi- 
trave of the front to the court with fine ſculptures. 
Louis XIV. beftowed great coits upon the ealt front, 
in the middle whereof is the eaſt gate of the palace: 
here are forty columns of the Corinthian order, which 
ſupport a large terrace, that is railed with a ſtately ba- 
luſtrade. 


8 ; 95 c 
the four ſides of it are compoſed of eight pay us, 


and eight ſets of buildings, which ſurround. that great 
court: 


large building, is very near twenty-three perches ſquare; 


The chief ornament of the city of Paris is the Lou- 
vre, which was built or repaired under the reign of 


'The fore or outward courts are adorned with chamfered- 


thoſe columns. What is chietiy admired is the proportion 


The third ſtory, of the Attic order, has alſo 
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court: there are yet but about three parts of it built. 
The architecture, after the manner it is begun, is to 
conſiſt of three orders of columns, with their pedeſtals; 
the firſt of the Corinthian, and the two others of the 
Compoſite order.—Louis XIV. who declared himſelf 
the protector of the French academy, gave that illuſtri- 
ous body an apartment in the Louvre to hold their 
aſſemblies in; as alſo to the academy of medals and 
inſcriptions, and to' the academy of ſciences. The 
academy of architecture and painting meet in the old 
Louvre. In the gallery of the Louvre is the royal 
printing-houſe, eſtabliſhed by cardinal de Richlieu. 
They printed there the memoires of the royal academies 
of the ſciences, and the Belles Lettres, the king's 
orders, the decrees of the council, and ſuch books as 
the king pleaſed to have printed at his own expence. 
There is here alſo a mint where they ſtamped the King's 
medals, and likewiſe thoſe of all the corporations and 
trading companies in the kingdom, which have every 
one of them their own emblems and proper mottos. 
No medals were ſuffered to be ſtruck any where elſe than 
at the Louvre. | 

There is in the wardrobe of this palace a prodgious 
quantity of rich tapeſtry-hangings, both ancient and 
modern, the fineſt of which have been made in the 
reign of Francis I. Amongſt them there are the bat- 
tles of Scipio, and the triumphs of the fame general ; 
the hiſtory of Joſhua, made after the deſigns of the 
famous Raphael; the hiſtory of Pſyche ; the acts of 
the apoſtles ; the hiſtory of St. Paul, &, Louis XIV. 
cauſed ſeveral tapeſtries with gold and filver to be made, 
after the deſigns of Le Brun. There are alſo here, in 
ſeveral rooms, a large quantity of ancient arms; 
amongſt which are thoſe which Francis I. wore at the 
famous battle of Pavia; and on his cuiraſs are ſtill to 
be ſeen the marks of the blows he received before he 
ſurrendered to the Spaniards. 

Poor women and maidens are allowed to ſojourn 
in the hoſpital dedicated to St. Catherine, and are 
entertained three days, being attended by the nuns of 
St. Auguſtine. In the grand chatelet the ſeſſions are 
held by the inferior courts of Juſtice, Fort L'Eveque 
contains a mint and a priſon, and is cloſe to the ſpot 
where Henry IV. was ſtabbed by Ravilliac. St. Ger- 
man I'Auxerrais is termed the pariſh church royal, be- 
cauſe the Louvre and Thuilleries are ſituated in its 
pariſh, | 

The Thuillerics, or Tuileries, ſtands in a place 
where formerly they made tiles, called Tuiles in French, 
from whence that palace has its name. It is joined to 
the Louvre by a gallery which contains 108 models of 
fortreſſes that are executed with great accuracy: it con- 
liſts of one range of building, with a pavilion at each 
end, and a dome in the middle: in the 7 ax is an hand- 
ſome large ſpace divided into three courts; the whole 
adorned with columns, pilaſters, and other ornaments. 
Behind this palace are gardens, adorned with fine walks, 
planted with ever-greens, and other trees, and fine par- 

1 


2 


terres; where are to be ſeen, the 


ſcaled. 


by the famous Rubens, who ſpent two whole ye 


flowers that are in ſeaſon, It has 405 thn al 
ne | 


tains, with their baſons, and a large octagom 
Towards the river is a fine terrace plant FR 
rows of trees. From this terrace is a on 00 "_ 
pect over part of the City, and over the ne * 
A beautiful walk opens on the banks 0 1. 
yond the Thuilleries, which is compoſed ky. 
of fine elms, that form three avenues bei * 
120 feet broad. In the centre is a ring with — 5 
round it in a circular manner, aud at each nl 
ates. 7 
The Baſtille was a kind of fortreſs, con*ftinsof 
large round towers, joined together by other | 
buildings. In the year 1634 it was fur 
with ditches and baſtions. It was a priſon for ia 
minals, and for ſuch as were taken up by leures-de g 
that is to ſay, by warrants ſigned by the king 
In it the king kept a governor, a lien 
and an independent company of ſoldiers. This 
ing was totally demoliſhed by the populace at th 
ginning of the French revolution in 1789, an a 
of which is given at large towards the end ( 
Hiſtory of France. 
The palace of Luxemburg, alſo called the pal 
Orleans, was built by queen Mary de Medicis, df 
ruins of the old hotel or houſe of Luxemburg 1 
name it kept. It was finiſhed in five or fix year 
under the direction of James de Broſſe; and t 
the moſt perfect and regular pieces of architect 
France. In this palace is a gallery of painting 


that work. The whole hiſtory of Mary de M 
life is here repreſented allegorically, in 24 largepi 
nine feet broad, and ten feet high, placed in tik 
between the windows. The quarter called thx 
verlity ſtands in the ſouth of the iſlands of tie 
and of our Lady. It was formerly encloſed bp 
and ſurrounded with ditches ; but under the 
Louis XIV. the wall was pulled down, and tet 
filled, to make it contiguous to the neighbounl 
burbs. That of St. Germain is the molt conlio 
and is alone larger than the whole quarter 4 
Univerſity; but it is not ſo populous, becaulel 
many monaſteries, hoſpitals, large houles coy 
ardens that take up a great part of it. arr 
this ſuburb are that of St. Michael, which 1s 
that of St. James, which is pretty large; " ; 
St. Marceau, which is larger {till : the e 
is the neareſt to the river on the he . 
Victor, which is very large, 75 po Fa 
The univerſity was founded by 2 "ns 1 
is appropriated to the cultivation we an 
&c. in general, and phyſic, law, an 
ticular. * 
A very humane and noble e 4 
the female ſex, is the general le fer: dak! 
numbers of them are here provide w 
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elled to work, but the fick are tenderly 
refully ſupplied with every neceſſary. 
ont wards are reſpectively aſſigned for foundlings, 
beſos, idiots, proſtitutes, &c. As this general 
| is appropriated to females only, the caſtle of 
a kind of counterpart, and appointed for the 
* 6milar neceſſities in the male ſex; and like- 
br another purpoſe, VIZ. the puniſhment of chil. 


tho lead dilfolute lives, or Are undutiful to their 


gre comp 
| and ca 


te year 1626, the royal phyſic-garden was firſt 
Id, by order of Louis XIII. and finithed in 
| There were at firſt four profeſſors of botany, 
> room of whom the king eſtabliſhed, in 1671, 
Emonſtrators of the plants, one of whom is 
to make the analyſis, or chemical demonſtra- 
f them. There is alſo a laboratory where they 
eQures of chemiſtry, and a particular hall for 
mical demonſtrations ; and in the year 1712, 
was another demonſtrator added, whoſe office is 
lectures upon the Materia Medica. The king's 
byſician was director of this garden till the year 
when Dr. Chirac obtained that place; and af- 
s death it was given to the ſecretary of {tate for 
Ity and diſtrict of Paris. 
e ſeveral following academies in Paris deſerve to 
wrticularly mentioned, viz. 1. The Academie 
foile, or French Academy, founded by cardinal 
leu, for the improvement of the French lan- 
in ſuch a degree as to reduce it to a determinate 
id, It conſiſts of forty members, who meet at 
limes to ſuperintend the inſtitution, and promote 
me by every probable means. 2. The Royal Aca- 
of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres, inſtituted for 
Wancement of polite literature. In this academy 
monuments are explained, and the tranſactions 
kingdom perpetuated by medals, inſcriptions, 
3. The Royal Academy of Sciences, inſtituted 
db, has its honorary members, penſioners, ailo- 
and ſtudents, Theſe apply themſelves to the 
it branches of the mathematics and natural phi- 
J. 4. The Royal Academy of Painting and 
lure, founded in 1643. The maſter- pieces of 
unters and ſculptors admitted into this academy 
Ipoſed in different halls, and marked with the 
| " the ſeveral artiſts. 5. The Royal Academy 
' tecture was founded in 1671, but not autho- 
letters patent before the year 1717. It is di- 
auto two claſſes; the firſt is compoled of 10 ar- 
* profeſſor, and a ſecretary ; and the ſecond 
1 ; The profeſſor, whoſe poſt, 
iblic 1 8 <cretary's, is for life, is obliged to 
ures on ſtated days in the hall of the 
E theſe eſtabliſhments relate to arts and 
if eee N. others deſigned for the improve- 
* gd Promoting religion; ſuch as the 
young clerks and prieſts are taught the 


Dies of s : 
143. the Church, and the duties and functions 


— 


7 


of their calling. There are 10 of theſe ſeminaries at 
Paris, among which is one for Engliſh, and another 
for Iriſh prieits ; and moſt-ef the biſhops have ſet up 
ſuch ſeminaries in their dioceſes. 

The Pariſtans, as well as the natives of France in 
general, are remarkably temperate in their living; and 
to be intoxicated with liquor, is conſidered as infamous. 
Bread, and all manner of butchers' meat, and poultry, 
are extremely good in Paris: the beef is excellent; the 


wine they generally drink, is a very thin kind of Bur- 


gundy. The common people, in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
live chiefly on bread, butter, grapes, and ſmall wine. 
The Pariſians ſcarcely know the uſe of tea, but they 
have coffee in plenty. The police of Paris is fo well 
attended to, that quarrels, accidental miſchief, or fe- 
lonies, ſeldom happen; and ſtrangers, from all quar- 
ters of the globe, let their appearance be ever ſo un- 
common, meet with the molt polite treatment. The 
irects are patroled night and day by horſe and foot; fo 
judicioutly ſtationed, that no offender can eſcape their 
vigilance. They likewiſe viſit the publicans, who are 
not permitted to retain company, or ſell liquor, after 
12 at night. The public roads in France are under 


the ſame excellent regulations, which prevent rob 


beries in that kingdom. | 

The neighbourhood of Paris 1s very- pleaſant, and 
contains a great number of towns, villages, &c. and 
ſome fine ſeats, ſome of them being ſituated on the 
edge of mountains that riſe from the Seine, are ex- 
tremely delightful. Among the laſt in this govern- 
ment are the royal palace of Meudon ;- that of the 
duke of Bourbon at St. Maur des Boſſex; of the arch- 
biſhop of Paris, near the conflux of the Seine and 
Marne, called Conflans; of the prince of Conde at 
Iſſy; of the count of Thoulouſe at Rambouillet ; and 
thoſe called Maiſons and Colaguy, the latter of which 
belongs to the duke of Maine. 

Compeigne, op the Oiſe, 19 leagues north-weſt of 
Paris, is the place where the Maid of Orleans was 
taken priſoner by the Englith in 1430. Here is a pa- 
lace, which was repaired by Louis XIV. and the gar- 
dens finely laid out. The trade of this place princi- 
pally conſiſts of corn, wood, and wool. At Villers 
Corteretz, a little town five leagues from Compeigne 


to the ſouth-eaſt, at the ſide of the foreſt of Retz, is a 


fine palace formerly belonging to the duke of Orleans, 
and an abbey. 

Soiſſons (now the department of Aiſne) is ſituated 
ſeven leagues from Paris to the north-catit, in a plea- 
ſant valley on the banks of the river Aiſne, over which 
there is a ſtone bridge. The town is pretty large and 
well built, being the ſeat of a governor-general, and of 
an office of the finances, a falt-othce, feveral courts of 


Juſtice, and alſo of a biſhop, who 1s ſuffragan to the 


archbiſhop of Rheims, and had the right to anoint the 
French kings during the vacancy of the archiepiſcopal 
ſee, or in the archbiſhop's abſence. It drives a great 
trade in corn, contains ſeveral abbies, and other reli. 
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gious houfes, with an old caſtle, and has an academy, 
whole object is the ſame as that of the French academy 
at Paris. : 

Verſailles is ſituated four leagues from Paris to the 
fouth-weſt ; here Louis XIV. built a moſt magniticent 
palace, and adorned it with noble gardens : it ſtands on 
a riſing ground in the middle of a valley ſurround-d 
with hills, having, on the fide towards Paris, a fine 
avenue leading to it through the town, which. it di- 
vides into the Old and New. The apartments of the 
palace abound with innumerable paintings, ſtatues, 
antiques, &c. The chapel], built in 1699, is a moſt 
ſiniſhed piece of architecture, ſculpture, and painting. 
Every room in this noble palace has a particular name, 
taken from the chief ſubject painted on the ceiling. 
As for inſtance, the hall or chamber of plenty, La 
Sale d'Abondance, becauſe plenty and liberality are 

ainted on the ceiling. Here are ſeveral piQures, as 
the Holy Virgin on a column of jaſper, holding the in- 
fant Jeſus in her arms, and ſurrounded below with ſe- 
veral pilgrims, done by Pouſſin: the Virgin Mary and 
St. Joſeph flying into Egypt, by Guido : the woman 
cured of a bloody-flux by our Saviour, done by Paul 
Veroneſe, &c. The hall of Venus has that goddeſs 
painted on the ceiling ; ſhe fits in a chariot drawn by 
doves; the gods and heroes, celebrated by the ancients, 
adorn her triumph. Here are the pictures of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who orders the forming of the gardens of 
Babylon ; of Auguſtus, exhibiting a race of chariots 
in the Circus; of Alexander, marrying Roxana; and 
of Cyrus, reviewing his army. As the hall of war is 
Eedicated to Bellona, the frize is adorned with tro- 
Over the doors 
are trophies of gilt metal, under which are repreſented 
the four ſeaſons, by proper figures and feſtoons, ſig- 
nifying that Louis XIV. has been a conqueror in all 
the ſcaſons of the year. The ceiling of this hall is 
adorned with five pictures. The largeſt, which is in 
the middle, repreſents France holding a thunderbolt in 
one hand, and a buckler in the other. The tour 
others are in the ſides. In the firit is Bellona in a vio- 
tent paſſion. The ſecond repreſents Germany doing 
her beſt but fruitleſs endeavours to defend the imperial 
crown. In the third, Spain ſeems to threaten France; 
but her ſoldiers are put to flight. The fourth ſhews 
Holland thrown back upon her lion. This room is 
alſo adorned with fix heads of porphyry, repreſenting 
as many Roman emperors ; they are in buſts, with a 
drapery of gilt braſs, and ſupported on pedeſtals of ori- 
ental alabaſter. | 

The molt ſumptuous of all the rooms is the king's 
bed-chamber. The carvings are all gilt, on a white 
ground. The bed is placed in a kind of alcove, where 
are two figures of Fame, repreſented ſitting: on the 
cupola, over the bolſter, is Erance fitting, and ſeeming 
to watch for the preſervation of the king. There are 
feveral other pictures in this chamber, and particularly 
ene of Hagar in the deſert, with her fon, and an an- 
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Wile beautify] 


gel. The furniture of the bed 
embroidered with gold, and othe 
namented.“ 

The gardens are not leſs 
lace. In deſcending from th 


magnificent than i 
e terrace | 


two baſons, where there are ſeveral inp [t 
in the middle of each a collection of \ e * 0, 
of a wheat-theaf, which riſes 20 feet kink 1 1 
ders of theſe baſons are adorned 3 

6 


groups of braſen figures, repreſenting river 
nymphs; and four others of the ſame meiz 
ſenting cupids, little nymphs, and genii, Ig 
angles of the parterre are two other balons of n 
The water-ſpouts that come from them form 
ſheets ot water exceedingly fine; and on the 4 
of each of theſe baſons are two groups of figy 
animals, made of braſs. From this parterre ya 
in a kind of half-moon that is below it, the hg 
Latona, round which are repreſented, in 2 
three figures, Latona, Apollo, and Diana. 
ſeems to.complain to Jupiter of the cruelty of the 
ſants of Lycia, who are here repreſented met 
phoſed into frogs, which throw a vaſt quantity of 
ter upon the group. There are ſeveral other þ 
with water-{pouts, and other curious water-work 
adorned alſo with fine groups and ſtatues of 
kinds, which it would be too long to gives part 
deſcription of; we ſhall therefore conhne ourlth 
the famous canal. At one end of it is a biſon 
octagonal figure, and 420 feet diameter; fourl 
ſides are circular, three in ſtraight lines, and the 
joins with the canal; in two of the angles of tl 
ſon are two ſea-horſes, each of which carnes4 
ton on his back. The great canal is 92 fl 
broad, and 800 long, including the baſons & 
end. In the middle it is croſſed by anotierd 
about 520 fathoms long. At the other end of the 
canal is alſo a baſon 200 fathoms long, and 109 ; 
Upon this canal the court ſometimes divert then 
in yachts and gallies. The orangery, or gn 
is a maſter-piece in its kind. It 1s expoled f 
ſouth, and contains firſt a large gallery, lich 
nermoſt, 408 feet long, and 32 feet broad, ; 
arched windows in the front; on each _ 
gallery are two others, each gbo feet long. ? : 
Jeries are adorned without with fine 10630 * 
the innermoſt gallery has eight double „ 
the Tuſcan order, the two others hate four | 

? f te of the 
each of four feet diameter. At the g - bf 
are two other columns of the ſame 0! ww” 
thinner. Before this green-houſe 15 gn 
terre, with a fine baſon in the md, hs * 
ter ſpouts out 40 feet high, It is ys eral 
rows of columns, of the Tue wel / 
ſtone figures beautifully carved, vales, my 
marble, &c. In the ſummer time! 37 05 
to be a foreſt of orange and lemon 1e 
rels, &c. 
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e is a beautiſul grove, which contains the laby- 
u maze, the ſeveral walks of which are ſo in- 
Eien with each other, that it is a difficult matter 
Uthe way out of it. At the entrance you mcet 
wo ſtatues, the one of Æſop, and the other of 
Y holding a clue of thread in his hand. At 
Tuning of the avenues you meet with a beauti- 
ſuntaln, adorned with a baſon of fine ſhell-Wwork, 
e they have repreſented, in the molt natural man- 
ane of A&ſop's fables, the ſubject of which is ex- 
1 in four lines, engraved in gold letters on a thin 
plate with a black ground. In the garden arc 
e canals, groves, grottoes, fountains, and every 
that can render it delightful and elegant. The 
Lebinet contains many fine medals, coins, paint- 
Kc. In the park itands the beautiful palace of 
non, the outſide of which conſiſts wholly of vari— 
d marble, of exquiſite workmanthip. The gar- 
are large, and abound in ſtatues and water- 
J 

he late king's royal ſeat, called Marly, ftands in a 
contiguous to Verſailles, it has beautiful gardens 
ing to it. The engine here for raiſing water 
the Seine, to ſupply the reſervoirs and water— 
is equally grand and ingenious; and, with the 
water-works, colt immenſe ſums; the water be- 
vnveyed over ſeveral hills to the great reſervoir 
and from thence to Verſailles. St. Germain en 
ja town i the foreſt of Laye, is chiefly re- 
able for two caſtles, or royal palaces. - The foreſt 


F town of Fontainblean is ſituated in the mid- 
a loreſt of the ſame name, eleven: leagues ſouth 
pris, and about one from the Seine. Its ſpaci- 


Here are neat gardens, laid out with very good 
; and befides the great fountain are many others, 
98} _ __ charming feat. All the halls 
x 0009 ace are adorned with very hne 
Baan carvings, The greateſt room of all is 
ere plays are ated when the court is here. — 
= 5 a fine chimney, built by Henry 
342 Ar is twenty-three feet high, and twenty 
7 eee with tour large Corinthian co- 
Ay here with baſes and chapiters of 
ck marble : c mo of the chimney 15 a table 
oa 8 Aue ſtands the Equeſtrian ſta- 
. 3 3 : underneath are two batlo- 
. a ey enting the battle of Ivry, and 
3 om er of the city of Mate. Two 
halt «ed. : on each hde of this figure repre- 
Nee Peace: over-againſt the chimney is a 
Mainh] r acting plays. | | 
an was conſiderably increaſed under the 


Of 
Henry IV. and Louis XIII. The latter 


© aroc - X . 
parochial church, Which is adorned with fine 
the great altar is a Corin- 


88. On each ſide of 


hark, contiguous to the caſtles, are very beau- 


| 


N 


yal caſtle or palace hath chiefly contributed to its 
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thian column twenty feet high, and over it is a picture 


of our Saviour curing the man ſick of the pally, ex- 


quiſitely done by Varin. This town is the feat of a 
royal provoitihip, conſiſting of a provoſt, a commiſſary 
of inquiries both in civil and criminal matters, a 
king's attorney, and a recorder, 

. 

The diſtricts of AgTols and PicarDy (now Som 
me) produce wine, grain, fruits, paſturage, and turf. 
Picardy, the name of which 1s thought to be derived 
from Picard, ſignifying a paſſionate wrangler, is 
bounded on the caſt by Champagne; on the ſouth by 
the Ile of France ; on the north by the Pais de Ca- 
lais, Artois, and Hainault ; and on the weſt by Nor- 
mandy and the channel. Its rivers are the Somme, 
which riſes in the Vermandois, and falls into the chan- 
nel; the Olſe, in Latin Iſara, Which riſes in. Picardy, 


and at Conflans falls into the Seine; and the Canche, 


which riſes in Artois, and falls into the ſea at Sta- 
ples. The other ſmaller rivers are the Lanthie, the 


La Lis, the Aa, the Scarpe, and the Deule. This 


province, in conſequence of its flouriſhing manufac- 


tures, its ſituation upon the ſea, and its fiſheries, is the 


Like molt of the other 


ſcat of a very extenſive trade. 


provinces, it had formerly its petty princes, dependent, 
however, on the crown of France. For the adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice, here were many inferior courts ſubordi- 
nate to the parliament of Paris. 


Boulogne, on the mouth of the Lane, is only eight 


leagues from the neareſt coaſt of England. It-is the 
capital of a diſtrict called the Boulonnois, which en- 
joys peculiar privileges of exemption from ſeveral 
taxes; and has a governor independent of the gover- 
nor-general of Picardy. The harbour cannot be en- 
tered but at high-water, and is defended vy a fort.—— 
The town is divided into Upper and Lower. The 


biſhop of Boulogne is fuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Rheims. Here are a court of admiralty and other 


Near 


courts, a ſtrong citadel, and feveral convents. 


this citadel is a mineral ſpring, called La Fontaine de 


Fer, that is, the iron ſpring. 
The town of Calais, is ſituated on the narroweſt 


part of the channel oppofite to Dover, from which it 


is diſtant about ſeven leagues, is the capital of the Pais 
Reconquis, or Recovered Country. It is pretty large, 
and well fortified, but the harbour is of very difficult 
and dangerous acceſs. Here are a tine arſenal, and a ci- 


tadel which commands the town, the harbour, and all. 
the adjacent country, ſeveral convents, and a fort, 


whence all, the country about the town may be laid un- 
der water in twenty-four hours. By the Canal of Ca- 
lais, the inhabitants have an eaſy communication with 
Dunkirk, St. Omer, Graveline, Ypres, &c. and in 
time of '/pcace a' packet-boat paſſes regularly twice a. 
week between England and Calais. There are two 
inconveniences which they who paſs from Dover to 
Calais would always wiſh to avoid: The firſt is, that 
of loſing the tide, and being obliged to take a Frenctr 


boat 
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boat to get into the harbour; the other ts that of land- 
ing ſo late as to be ſhut out of the town, and com- 
pelled to lodge in one of the houſes that ſtand without 
it. The town of Calais makes a much handſomer 
appearance from the water than the town of Dover; 
its towers begin to become viſible on reaching the 
middle of the ſtraights: 
length, which run parallel, and arc both of timber. — 
One of them affords a very agrecable walk over a 
boarded floor, which, at ſeveral times of the day, but 
eſpecially in a ſummer evening, is frequented by many 

enteel people of the place. On this pier a troop of 
| © be from the ſeveral houtes of accommodation, 
ſtand ready to receive the pallengers at their landing, 
and conduct them, together with their baggage, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral deſtinations. | 

Artois, is ene of the molt fertile diſtricts of the 
whole kingdom. It is 24 leagues long, and 12 broad, 
being bounded on the ealt by Hainault, on the north 
by Flanders, and on the welt and ſouth by Picardy. A 
conſiderable trade is carried on in the province in graip, 
flax, hops, wool, linen, &. The ſtates conſiſt of the 
clergy, nobility, and commoners, who hold their ſeat 


at Arras. 


CHAMPAGNE, or Upper Marne, {now in the de- 
partment of the Ardennes) has Hainault and Liege on 
the north, Burgundy on the ſouth, Luxemburg and 
Lorrain on the eaſt, and the Ifle of France and Pi- 
cardy on the weſt. It is 160 miles long, in ſome 
places exceeds 140 in breadth, and is watered by the 
Seine, Maine, Aube, Aiſne, and Maes. 
pure, and the ſoil fertile. The few hills abound with 
mines, the vallies with mineral waters, and the foreſts 
with game. The province itſelf receives its name from 
its extenſive plains. 
and iron; and the whole was under the juriſdiction of 
the parliament of Paris ; except the territory of Sedan, 


which belonged to the parliament of Metz. 
— — 


Bug u Nope (in the department of Vonne, Saonne 
and Loir, has Champagne on the north, Lyonnois on 
the ſouth, Franche Comte on the ealt, and Nivernois 
and Bourbonnois on the weſt. Its length, from north 
to ſouth, is about 45 leagues; and its breadth, from 
ealt to welt, about go. It is very fertile in corn, wine, 
fruit, and tobacco; being watered by the Seine, the 
Dehume, which falls into the Soane, the Brebince, or 
Bourbince, the Armancon, the Ouche, and the Tille. 
There are ſome noted mineral ſprings in it, with ſub- 
terraneous lakes, and plenty of ochre. For a long 
time it had dukes of its own, fubordin&te to the crown 
of France; but Louis XI. at laſt, upon the failure of 
heirs male, ſeized upon it, and annexed it to his 
grown. 5 

— — 

DAUuPHINE (now the department of Ardeche), called 
alſo the Upper Alps, is bounded on the ſouth by Pro- 
vence, on the north by Brefſe and the Rhone, on the 


, 


— 


25 


| 
| 


| 


It has two piers of great 


_—.} 


a. 


The air is 


The trade conſiſts in corn, wine, 


| 


— 
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broges. 
1340, by Humbert II. dauphin of Viennot 


— nn. 
eaſt by the Alps and Savoy, and on th 
Rhone, which ſeparates it from the L aj Vet þ 
guedoc. It had long princes of "aq. 

u, wi 

{tyled dauphins du Viennois. At haft Da ** 
bert, having no children, made it erw 
of France, on condition that the inhabit al 
ſtill retain their privileges, that the e | 
for ever incorporated with the crown of b. * 
that the king's eldeſt ſon ſhould enjoy it win 
and title of Dauphin. In the year 1 1 
ment was fully executed. Dauphiné 19 
and parliament. Near two-thirds of the pa 
very barren and mountainous ; but the wong 
tain a variety of minerals, and, in ſome plates 
covered with larch trees, which are very va 
they not only yield a very durable wood, but at 
na, benzoin, and agaric, the laſt of which is uf 
phylic and dyeing ſcarlet. The more level and fr 
part of the department is called Lower Dauphi 
On the mountains are alſo found ſeveral ſorts of 
animals, as bears, marmots, chamois goats, and 
ſpecies of goats, called by the French, bouguet 
or chevrels, together with white hares, parti 
eagles, hawks, &c. 

Grenoble, ſituated on the conflux of the Ifere 
Drac, in a plain at the foot of the mountains 
received its name from the emperor Gratian, (i 
Valentinian I. from whence it is called, in J 
Gratianopolis. It is, however, much more and 
was before called Cularo, and belonged to the 
It has been a biſhop's ſee ever ſince tie 
century. The Delphinal council, eſtabliſhed e 


erected into a parliament in 1453, by king Lou 
The governor and lieutenant-general of the pro 
reſide here, and had formerly feats in the perlt 
above the firſt preſident. This city 1s well-pedf 
and commanded by a fort called la Baltille Thel 
divides the'city into two unequal parts. =_ 
fine buildings, except the biſhop's palace, which 
its beauty to. cardinal le Camus, biſhop of Gre 
and is adorned by excellent paintings, dennen 
Saviour's life and paſſion, and by the picture 
biſhop. The town was fortified by the 4 
Ville. The ſkins and gloves of Genc 
much eſteemed; but the woollen ſtuffs 


coarle, 


rtment of the Loneth 
Latin Provincia; ® 


the Mediterranean 
the Rhone, q 


PROVENCE (in the depa 
derives its name from the 
bounded to the ſouth by 
north by Dauphine ; to the welt b 
ſeparates it from Languedoc; and 5 
Alps and the Var, which ſeparate it edi 
ons of the king of Sardinia- It is tout 4 
Upper and Lower, its length benz h ii ao 
leagues, and its breadth about 39. in the 
differ widely in the two dion 188 a8 
the air is temperate, but in die 
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er vields good corn, apples, and pears, 

pe . — — has little wine. On the 

, the latter has plenty of wine, with orange, 

pomegranate, fig, palm, cypreſs, olive, maſ- 

Weilar, and ſea- cherry trees; but does not pro- 

kal the quantity of corn neceſſary for the inha- 

b. This diſtrict yields allo a kind of box, the 

of which proceeds from the middle of the leaf, 

Matioues all the year round. Of their wines, the 

el is the beſt. In the road and harbour of Tou- 

caught a fiſh, encloſed in a ſtone, which muſt 
oke © the fiſh can be come at; it 1s called a 

rom its reſemblance to that fruit. The taſte of 
jery agreeable : but, in general, the fiſh of the 
Herrancan are inferior to thoſe of the ocean. There 
ba ſmall bird in Provence, called becca-hgo, that 
only upon grapes and figs, and is delicate eating. 
black agate, copper, and lead, are found here. 
te are no conſiderable rivers in this diſtrict: the 
are the Durance, the Sourge, the Largens (ſo 
| from the tranſparency of its water), the Lare, 

erdon, and the Var; the laſt of which divides 

e from Italy. The woods are numerous, and 

| a great deal of timber for ſhip-building and 

uſes. Almoſt the whole trade from France to 
the Levant, and the greater part of Spain, Is 

on from this part of the country. 

ons is one of the fineſt and moſt conſiderable cities 
rope. It ſtands at the conflux of the Rhone and 
and had the Latin name of Lugdunum, from a 
of the Gauls that ſtood upon a hill hereabouts, 
Fas called Lugdun, i. e. the Hill of Ravens. 
are ſtill ſome remains of the ſtately buildings 
which the Romans adorned this city, now the 
| of France, having two ſquares; in one of 
Is an equeſtrian ſtatue of braſs. of Louis XIV. 
ul town-houſe, a noble {tone bridge over the 
„ with two of wood, and one of {tone, over the 
2 4 great number of convents and churches, be- 


an obſervatory, a public library, three hoſ- 
2 13 arſenal well furniſhed with military 
N three forts. It is noted for manu- 
* 8 and ſilver ſtuffs, gold and ſilver laces, 
| all ſorts, 
1 on the river Veſle, twenty-five 
* Paris, is one of the largeſt and 
ee les in the whole kingdom, and the 
bis the 7 24 1 he gate and portico of the ca- 
n oy In the nation. Here is an 
„ by Char avout the middle of the ſixteenth 
I 1 of, Lorrain. There are 
thal arches i antiquity here, particularly two 
r with 2 ome cauſewavs, and three gates, 
Sreat number of churches and con- 


Wo com 
mand þ . 
ature anderles, ſeveral hoſpitals, and courts 


» In Fren 
3 


43. ch F lander s, is thought to be the moſt 


the cathedral, four ſuburbs, fix gates, an ex- 


| 


regular and ſtrongeſt fortification in Europe, and was 
the maſter-piece of the famous Vauban. Ir is generally 
garriſoned with above 10,000 regulars; and, for its 
magnificence and elegance, it is called Little Paris; 
Its manufactures of ſilk, cambric, and camblets, are 
very conſiderable z and its inhabitants amount to about 
100,c00, Every reader is acquainted with the hiltory 
of Dunkirk, which the French were obliged by the 
treaty of Utrecht to demoliſh, but is ſtill a thorn in 
the ſide of the Engliſh, by being a harbour for their 
ſmugglers, and may now, by an article in a late treaty 
of peace, be put into what condition the French 
miniſtry may pleaſe. The road lies at the diſtance of 
two miles and a half from the town, about three from 
the new harbour of Mardyke, and 1s ſheltered by the 
Brark, a ſand-bank, extending parzllel to the ſhore 
two leagues E. and W. The Engliſh forces, under 
the Duke of Vork, made an unſucceſsful attempt to 
take this town in 1793. The reſt of French Flanders, 
and its Netherlands, abound with fortihed towns; 
which carry on very gainful manufactures. | 
Valenciennes, a ſtrong, large, and well-built city of 
Hainault, in the French Netherlands, on the river 
Scheldt. It lies about five miles S. of Tournay, lat. 
50—-24 N. long. 3—23 E. It is defended by a citadel, 
and has alſo fluices that can lay the country under 
water. Here are conſiderable {ilk and linen manutac- 
tures, with an univerſity. The French took it from 
the Spaniards in 1674. The Auſtrians beſieged it in 
1792, but were obliged to raiſe the fiege ; but it was 
ſince taken by the allied army of the Imperialiſts, and 
the Britiſh forces under the duke of York. 1 
Rochelle, or La Rochelle, is ſituated on the ſea- 
coaſt, two leagues from the ifle of Rhe, and four from 
Oleron; it is a handſome town, with a fine port of a 
circular form, and ſtrong fortifications. Here alſo are 
a mint, a chamber of commerce, an admiralty, and 
other courts, an academy of Belles Lettres, a ſugar re- 
finery, and a medical, botanical, and anatomical {chool, 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to Buurdeaux. The 
ſalt marſhes affect the air of this place greatly. This 
city, being the chief ſeat of the reformed in France, 
ſuffered very much during the civil wars, and was 
often valiantly deſended, and long polleſled by that 
party, till at length Louis XIII. after a long and 
famous ſiege, made himſelf malter of it in the year 
1628, chiefly by the means of an admirable rampart, 
or bank of carth, which cardinal de Richlieu cauſed 
to be raiſed againſt it on the ſide of the Oetan. After 
it was taken, the king cauſed the walls and fortifications 
to be demolithed, except only two towers, which de- 
fend the port: but Louis XIV. cauſed new and ſtrung 
fortifications to be raiſed about it. | | 
Bourdeaux, the capital of the whole government, 
ſtands on the banks of the Garonne, and is one of the 
molt ancient and beautiful towns in France. This 
city, which, with its harbour, is defended by theee ſoits, 
carries on a conſiderable trade with moſt parts of Eu- 
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rope; the tide riſing fo high in the river, that ſhips of 
great burden can come up to the quay. Here is an uni- 
vorlity, an academy of ſciences and fine arts, a large 
Gothic cathedral, dedicated to St. Andrew, belides 
many other churches and convents, three ſeminaries, 
an exchange and mint, a parliament, an admiralty, 
various Courts and offices, ſeveral public fountains, forme 
remains of antiquity, and. a manufacture of lace. 
Foreign Proteſtant merchants are indulged here in the 
private exerciſe of their religion. 

Rochfort, a handfome new town, ſituated on the 
Charente, was built by Louis XIV. Ir is ſtrongly 
fortified and furniſhed with all the neceſſary magazines, 
ſtorehouſes, &c. tor ſhipping, together with a fine large 
dock, a viQualling othce, and hoſpital for ſick and 
wounded ſeamen, a foundery, a manufaQtory of ſail. 
cloth, and a marine academy. The harbour here is 
very convenient, and the river, which is well guarded 
with forts all the way to its mouth, is ſo broad and 
deep, that the largeſt ſhips may come up to the town 
without either danger or difficulty. 

Breſt is a ſmall but ſtrong town, ſituated on the north 
fide of a large commodidus bay and harbour, well de- 
tended by forts, and lined with fine quays, on which 
are built warehouſes, filled with all forts of naval 
ſtores and proviſions for ſeventy ſail of men of war; 
but the entrance to it is narrow and difficult, on ac- 
count of the many rocks which lie under water. The 
road is large enough for five hundred men of war. 
Here is an arſenal, an academy for ſea-officers, a court 
of admiralty, with a building for the flaves, and a 
ſtrong garriſon. 

The city of Toulon, which is tolerably large, and 
the ſee of a biſhop, is ſituated on the Mediterranean, 
and has a fine port. Both the town and harbour are 
ſtrongly fortified ; having on two ſides of the former 
high hills, at a very ſmall diſtance, of which that of 
St. Anne on the north ealt perfectly commands. The 
entrance of the port is ſo narrow, that two ſhips can- 
not go into it abreaſt. Here is an admiralty and other 
courts, a great many convents, an arſenal well fur- 
niſhed, a large rope-houfe with three arched walks, a 
cannon foundery, a general magazine, containing an 
immenſe quantity of ſtores, and a manufactory of coarſe 
woollen cloth. In Auguſt 1793, Lord Hood, the 
Britiſh Admiral, obtained poflethon of the harbour, 
ſhips, and fortreſſes of Toulon, on certain conditions 
agreed on between the king of Great-Britain and the 
Royaliſts; but on December 20 following, he evacu- 
ated the ſame, after deſtroying ten of the enemy's 
ſhips of the line in the arſenal, with the maſt-houſe, 

reat ſtore-houſe, hemp-houſe, and other buildings : 
the admiral aiſo took poſſeſſion of the Commerce de 
Marſeilles, Puiflant, and Pompte of the line; with 
the Pearl, Arethuſa, and Topaze frigates, beſides fe- 
veral large corvettes. 

The city of Marſeilles is ſituated on the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean ſea, and is divided into the Old and 


New; the former of which is 


| caſt by 


— 


0 but me 
the latter is large, handſome, rich, and 5 
On, 


a ſafe and ſpacious harbour, which rung at 
city, and is well ſecured and fortified 1 
of a biſhop; and all the trade which is car 14 q 
the fouth of France, in a great meaſure 2 0n 
place. Here the gallies of France are lai 6:0 
likewiſe is a dock for building them. Ti, b 
public buildings of this place are a noble = 
mint, an obſervatory, an academy of fine arts f 
churches, and two abbies. * 
Avignon, a large and beautify] city, and the 
an archbithop, is ſituated at the conflux of the . 
and Sorgue, ſeven miles from Arles to the north 
hiteen from Aix to the north-weſt. Here is a4 
palace, in which the vice-legate, or governor, wh 
a fton2 bridge over the Rhone ; a very handſoms 
lege; and an univerſity, founded in the year 19) 
lets than ſeven popes relided here ſucceflively, 
the year 1307 to 1377. In the church of the 
giſcans is the tomb of the beautiful and learned 
{> much admired and celebrated by the immortal 
trarch. The grave having been opened in the ti 
Francis I. a leaden box was found in it, contain 
medal, with a copy of verſes written on parchmel 
Petrarch, in praiſe of his miltreſs. The Jews 
the free exerciſe of their religion in this city, 
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LANGUEDOC, now called Gard, is bounded 
ſouth by the Mediterranean and Rouffilon; 0 
north by Auvergne, Lyonnois, and Guienne 5 
the Rhone; and to the welt by Galcon 
is ſeventy leagues in length, and, where wide 
two in breadth, The principal rivers are the N 
Garonne, Aude, Tarne, Allier, and Loire. The 
canal of Languedoc is upwards of 100 miles in 
ſix feet deep every-where, and the breadth avoutlf 
fathoms. In ſome places it is carried under 
tains, and in others over vallies, having all 1 
{luices, dams, reſervoirs, watercourſes, and 6 

idges. 2 
Wee remarkable winds are obſerved in ; 

artment. That called the cers blows gens 
the weſt along the ſouthern coaſts, and is very ic 


in ſummer : another, 


frequently in the valley t 
very ſtrong and cold. ” 
blows from the ſouth, unattended \ n thee 


leſs unwholeſome that the autab- at of ſum" 


Leucate to the Rh6ne, in hg * 
breeze ſets in, from ten in the 5 "ould e 


afternoon, : N 
wiſe almoſt inſupportable. th: 
the Pyrenees, there is a ſharp welt het 


called the le vent de pas, * * 


2 
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| and generally, in the ſummer, through the 
0 ; of the mountains; hence the people of the 
, oblieed to winnow their corn in the night. 
ale 8 4 , 222 14 
remarkable cuſtom prevails in this diſtrict, which 
of treading out their corn by horſes ox mules, 
ding to the Eaſtern cuſtom, frequent!) alluded 10 
ge ſcriptures. 1 he ſtates of the province conſiſted 
we orders, the Clergy, nobility, and commons. 
coaſts of Languedoc are not only dangerous, but 
te of ſafe and good harbours. The exports con- 
hicty of wine, oil, dried cheſnuts, raiſins, wool- 
oth, ſtuffs, filk, and corn, The common di— 
of the department is into Upper and Lower. 
he capital of the whole department is T houlouſe, ſi— 
on the Garonne, over which it has aſtately bridge, 
e of the largeſt and moſt ancient cities in France ; 
having little trade, it is neither populous or rich. 
ontpelier, ſituated on an eminence, near the river 
is the largeſt city in the department next to I hou- 
and the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to Narbonne. 
pntains a citadel, univerſity, phyſic-garden, and 
Wy academy of ſciences : of the fiiteen ordinary fel— 
of the latter, three apply themſelves to the mathe- 
bs, three to anatomy, three to chemiltry, three to 
nel y, and three to natural philoſophy, The air of 
tity is deemed remarkably ſalubrious: the houſes 
pandſome, but the ſtreets narrow; and here is a 
rade in ſilks, woollens, wine, ſtrong waters, ver— 
„ Ke. Montpelier is pleaſantly ſituated, and 
nauds many beautiful proſpects. On the Pierou 
a fountain, which, for fimplicity and beauty, 
b moſt others: the water is brought from a 
an five miles diſtant. The environs of this cit 
anted with vines, olive, hg, and mulberry-trees ; 
wer to nourith the ſilk-worms, which form the 
conliderable object of trade. Another thing that 
mn a conliderable revenue to this city is the dil- 
* waters of all forts, of liqueurs, and ſyrups, 
* 1 1 This place is much 
Eo :# # © of the Englith who labour under 
moſs ungs; whom the reputed clearnaſs of 

pacre, and fame of its phyſicians, have lured 


thi eg 0 J . . _ 

1 us a cure, Beſides its univerſity, and ſchools 

1 1 2 an boaſts a royal academy of 
ab e ch is Compoſed of fix honorary members, 


{ad rg altronomers, three mathema- 
Wo hw | l 1 three botaniſts. Rabclais 
13 my this univerlity ; and his gown 
tion, and = erved, with a kind of religious 
Nee of Ag in the ceremony of conterring 
Montpelier 8 Balaruc, on the Thau, not far 
dee ſome warm baths, the waters of 
an their heat at leaſt eight hours. 
IY 18 — — 
0 Cad on the weſt by Gaſcoigne, on the 
lon and ine 5 anguedoc, and to the ſouth by 
Pper and L. yrenean mountains. It is divided 
Wer. The former is mountainous, 


. 


lor. 
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but abounds in wood, iron, caverns, and mineral 
waters; and the latter is fruitful in corn, wine, &c. 

The principal places in Upper Foix are, Foix, the 
capital, ſituated at the foot of the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, It is the ſeat of the aſſembly of the ſtates, has 
an abbey, and is defended by a caſtle. 

— | 

Rovss1LLON (now the Eaſtern Pyrenees department) 
is bounded on the north by the Leſſer Pyrenees, on 
the ſouth by the Greater, on the welt by Cerdogne,. 
and on the eaſt by the Mediterranean Sea, It is twenty- 
leagues long, and twelve broad, and received its name 


from a Roman colony, called Ruſcino: The heat 


here, in ſummer, is intenſe ; but the ſoil is fruitful 
in corn, wine, oil, millet, oranges, &c. Sheep, qualls. 
partridges, and pigeons abound; but cows and oxen are 
ſcarce, The ground is ploughed by mules ; and a. 
great deal of oil, with ſome corn, millet, and wool,. 
are exported from the county. It is watered by the 
Tet, the Tec, and the Agly, which are, properly 
ſpeaking, only torrents, produced by the melting of 
the ſnow on the mountains. It belonged formerly to- 
Spain, but was yielded for ever to France by the treaty 
ot the Pyrences in 1659. Befides Rouſſillon, this de- 
art nent includes a part of Cerdagne. 

The principal place in Rouſlillon is Perpignan, the 
capital, ſituated on the river Tet, a league from the 
Mediterranean, which, though not large, is populous, 
well built, and ſtrongly fortified. Tt is alſo the ſee of 
a biſhop, ſuffragan to Narbonne. Here are an uni— 
verlity, ſeveral convents, alms-houſes, hoſpitals, and 
churches, a noble cannon-foundery, a ſalt-office, a 
mint, and a high court of juſtice, to which appeals lie 
from all the inferior courts, The remains of. the old: 
town of Routlillon lie on the river Tet, not far from 


Perpignan. 


NAVARRE and BEARN. The boundaries of this 
department are Labourd on the welt,. Bigorre on the- 
cait, Gaſcoigne on the north, and the Pyrenean moun- 
tains on the ſouth. Navarre, included in this depart-- 
ment, is but a ſmall portion of the ancient kingdom 
of Navarre, which, having been ſeized upon by Ferdi- 
nand, king of Arragon and Caſtile, this part alone was 
reſtored, and became annexed to the crown of France. 
It is only eight leagues in length, and five in breadth.. 
Navarre is barren and mountainous, and contains only 
one place worth notice, viz. St. Jean-Pie-de-Port, 
which is ſituated on the Nice, a league from the bor- 
ders of Spain, and eight from Bayonne. It is well 
fortified, and has a caltle, commanding the paſs of the 
mountains. 

—ͤ —-— 

GuyYENNE and Gas cov, which is the largeſt depart- 
ment in France, being ſixty- ſive leagues in length, from 
eaſt to weſt, and fifty-ſix in breadth, from north to ſouth, 
is bounded on the fouth by the Pyrenean mountains ;. 
on the north by Limouſin, Angoumois, and Saintonge; 

on: 
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on the eaſt by LAnguedoc and Auvergne; and on the 
welt by the Ocean. This department is fruitful in 
corn, wine, fruits, hemp, tobacco, brandy, prunes, 
and many other commodities. They have alſo medici- 
nal ſprings, with copper, coal, and other mines, and 
quarries of marble of all colours. The chief rivers 
are the Garonne and Adour, both which diſcharge 
themſelves into the Ocean. 

CGuyenne, properly fo called, is bounded on the north 
by Saintonge, on the eaſt by Perigord (now Dordogne), 
and Agenots, on the ſouth by Bzadois and Gaſcony, 
and on the welt by the Ocean; and contains the fol- 
lowing places of note : Bourdeaux, the capital of the 
whole department, which ſtands on the banks of the 
Garonne, about twenty leagues from its mouth, and 
is one of the moſt ancient in France. It carries ona 

reat trade with moſt parts of Europe, the tide riſing 
ſo high in the river, that ſhips of great burden can 
come up to the quay. The city and harbour are de- 
fended by three forts. The fineſt parts of the former 
are the palace-royal near the harbour, and the ſuburb 
of ' Chartron. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop. Here 
are an univerſity, an academy of ſciences and fine arts, 
a large Gothic cathedral dedicated to St. Andrew, 
ſeveral other churches and convents, three ſeminaries, 
ſeveral public fountains, an exchange, a mint, a par- 
liament, an admiralty, ſeveral other courts and offices, 
ſome remains of antiquity, and a manufactory of Jace. 
About ſix leagues below the city is a watch-tower, or 
light-houſe, called La Tour de Cordouan. Foreign 
Proteſtant merchants are indulged here in the private 
exerciſe of their religion. Richard II. king of Eng- 
land, was born here in 1367. 

An ingemous writer comments on this city in the 
following pictureſque manner: * The favourable im- 
preſlion which Bourdeaux cannot fail to make on a 
{tranger at his arrival is well confirmed by a refidence 
in it. Pleaſure ſeems to have as many votaries here as 
commerce; luxury and induſtry reigning within the 
ſame walls, and that in the molt extended degree. The 


air of courts is ever effeminate, ſeductive, and volup- 


tuous. Commercial citics are uſually marked by op- 
polite manners, and the love of gain. Avarice, power— 
ful in its influence over the human heart, ſwallows up 
and abſorbs the more ſoft and melting paſſions. Here, 
however, theſe rules are entirely controverted. Difli— 
pation and debauchery are more openly patronized, and 
have made a more univerſal and apparent conqueſt, 
than in half the capitals of Europe.” 

The neighbouring diltrift called Bourdelois, is very 
fruitful, particularly in vines, cheſnuts, and fig trees. 

Montaubon, on the Parne, is a handſome well built 
town, eight leagues from Thoulouſe, and under the 
juriſdiction of its parliament. The biſhop is likewiſe 
ſufragan to the archbithop of Thoulouſe. Here were 
an academy of Belles Lettres, ſeveral convents, a ma- 
nutactory of woollen ſtutts, feveral inferior courts of 
jullice, &c. This town ſuitained couliderable damage 
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river Tame, 


| by a dreadful inundation of the 
began on the 14th of November 1766, and 1; 
houſes in ruins. The particulars of , all 
diſaſter are thus related: The fall of the k I 
in the ſuberb of Sapiac. The noiſe ee 
tumbling was heard in the neighbouring (4 1 
the cries of feveral perſons who called an 2 
but as the water ſurrounded entirely the but 
plac, it was very difficult going to the affitance 
unhappy inhabitants. The river, which wa 
digiouſly ſwoln and rapid, was laden with a ny 
of trees of an enormous ſize, that had been u. 
by the roots, and carried down along with it; 
cumſtance which, joined with the darkneß 
night, rendered the paſſage of boats very dang 
'Thete obſtacles, however, did not intimidate 4 
riner, who, in ſpite of the entreaties and tears 
wite and children, ventured to croſs the river, in 
to ſave ſuch as were on the point of periſhing 
courage rouſed ſeveral of his fellow boatmen toi 
him; and by means of their help no one pe 
The floods continued to increaſe, and redoube 
alarms. The inhabitants of the city, ſcparacd 
the ſuburb by a bridge, ran to the Ville Bourh 
At ſeven o'clock of the morning of Tueſday, N 
ber 18, the floods began to abate, and their & 
continued till noon. Hope immediately be 
ſpring up in every boſom, but was ſoon {lied 
hil of the greateſt part of the fuburb of Galle 
joining to that of Ville Bourbonde; and it We 
ceived that all the houſes, cven thoſe that were 
a diltance from the waters, were tottering, ant 
only on a looſe earth, which the waters nad alrea 
dermiued. At noon the {well b gan ayaln, 4 
continually augmenting. The conſternauon v 
univerſal. Orders were given to move off all 
fets. Perſons of all ranks were delired 10 d 
the removal; and all the carriages were «ly 
make the removal the more ſpeedy. The tid 
juſtice opened their halls, the monk: their q 
and cloiſters: the churches were allo offered 151 
tories for the effects of the people. The 11154010 
Ville Bourbonne abandoned ſuccellively their 
and the inhabitants of the city, with ” hk 
which did honour to humanity, received 1 
neighbours, and, with marks of N 
deavoured to aſſuage a griet which _ 
The inundation increaſed during the who 
continued {till augmenting till leven m 
of November 19, when the waters 2 
above the common water Var peil 
nary inundation occaſioned wy mw” 
lages to be entirely overiiuwc Po ball 

greateſt ravages. In the pay, war, 0 
overwhelmed, the grain wal aide inch 
drowned, and the greate!t part - 2 in cini 
their only ſafety in ſudden tg! yen jon 
trees, where the horrors of famin | 
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* ſpectacle of beholding their dwellings de- 
ed, and their effects carried away by the fload. 
le town of Bayonne is the capital of the diſtrict 
bourd, which produces ſome fruits; it is a pretty 
city near the ſea, five leagues on the borders of 
to the north, and 120 from Paris. Being one 
b keys of the kingdom on the Spaniſh ſide, it is 
ply fortified. Here are a citadel, with two forts, 
iber works; an admiralty, a mint, ſeveral con- 

and the ſee of a biſhop, who 1s ſuffragan to 
and has a revenue of 19, ooo livres, out of which 
Exation to Rome is only 100 florins. Bayonne is 
zprecably ſituated at the conflux of two rivers, 
our and the Nive. The firſt is ſcarce leſs con- 
de than the Thames oppoſite Lambeth ; and 
Fit is a wooden bridge, which joins the place to 
rb, called Le Fauxbourg du St. Eſprit. The 
which is ſmall, and riſes in the Pyrenees, 1n- 
the centre of the city, and reſembles one of 
anals in Holland. The entrance into the Adour, 
is about four miles below the town, is rendered 
difficult and hazardous, from the ſands, which 
colleted and form a bar towards the mouth. It 
twithltanding, a very agreeable place of reſidence, 
miſhes, in profuſion, all the requiſites of lite. 

5 
INTONGE and AcOUMu Os, or ANGOUMOIS, now 
nte department, is twenty-five leagues long, twelve 
and bounded on the eaſt by Agoumois and Peri- 
bn the weſt by the Ocean, on the north by Poitou 
Junois, and on the ſouth by the Garonne and 
ois. The rivers are the Charante and Butonne ; 
le country abounds in grain, wine, ſaffron, fruit, 
Ind mineral ſprings. | 
? — — 
$01S is bounded on the ſouth and eaſt by Sain- 
on the north by Poitou, and on the weſt by the 
It is only ten leagues long, and about as 
broad, being the ſmalleſt province in France; 
ertile in grain, paiturage, vines, &c. It has a 
adour, great quantities of ſalt, and lies within 
fliction of the parliament of Paris. 
— — 

red (now Vendee) is bounded on the north by 
We and Anjou; on the ſouth by Aunots, Sain- 
and Agoumois ; on the eaſt by La Marche and 
Berry ; and on the welt by the Ocean. It is 
ght leagues long, and twenty-two broad. It 
formerly to the kings of England; but being 
enry VI. was re-united to the crown of 
1 wers are the Sevre-Niortoife, Vienne, 
8 he produce and commodities are corn, 
aud Woollen ſtuffs; and the whole was under the 
vat the parliament of Paris. 
= the department is Poitiers, ſituated 
b. 10 lain; it is large, and contains many 
ow abbies, convents, and courts of jul- 
. emains of Roman antiquities, an univerſity, 


i 


a mint, and manufactories of woollen caps, ſtockings, 
gloves, and combs. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffra- 
gan to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, In the year 
1356, the French were defeated by the Engliſh, under 
Edward the Black Prince, near this town, and John, 
their king, taken priſoner. 
OR 

BRITANNY, (Finiſterre) is a peninſula, which bor- 
ders on Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Poitou, to- 
wards the eaſt only, all the other parts being bounded 
by the ſea, It is ſixty leagues long, forty-htve broad, 
and had its name from the Britons, who fled hither 
from the Saxons in the tenth century. It is watered 
by the Loire and Vilaine, and abounds in lead, pit- 
coal, wood, falt, butter, cattle, &c. has many good 
harbours on the coaſt, and contains abundance of ſea- 
men, fiſhermen, &c. The air is but indifferent. The 
province had a parliament of its own ; and the people 
ſpeak a jargon ſomewhat reſembling the Welſh. 

Rennes, the honorary capital of Bretagne, becauſe 
the ſtates aſſembled there, is ſituated at the conflux of 
the Iſle and the Vilaine, about fourteen leagues from 
the ſea, it 1s pretty large and populous, the feat of 
ſeveral courts, and alſo of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan 
to Tours. Here were a number of convents and 
churches, beſides the cathedral. Some of the prin- 
cipal ſtreets are handſome, as the conflagration in the 
year 1720, which almoſt reduced the whole place to 
aſhes, obliged the inhabitants to rebuild them. In one 
of the ſquares 1s a fine ſtatue, in bronze, of Louis XV. 
It was erected by the province in 1744, ſoon after his 
recovery from that dangerous illneſs in Flanders, when 
he obtained the title of * Bien Aimé.“ Beneath the 
prince appears, on one fide, Hegeya, the goddeſs of 
health, with her ſerpent and patera ; and on the other 
is the genius of Bretagne kneeling on one knee, and 
in her countenance exultation and reverence finely 
marked. At the foot of the pedeſtal is an honorary 
inſcription in Latin. on 

The city of St. Malo is ſmall, but populous ; it is 
ſituated on a little ifland (which is joined to the con- 
tinent by a mole or cauſeway, at the head of which is 
a ſtrong fort) on the northern coaſt of Brittany. Here 
are a court of admiralty, ſeveral fine monaſteries and 
churches, and a large harbour, but of difficult acceſs. 
For the defence of the town and harbour, there are ſe- 
veral forts, and other works, with a good garriſon. — 
The biſhop is temporal lord of the city, and ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of "Tours. The trade of the town is 
very conſiderable; in particular it ſends a number of 
ſhips to the cod fiſhery ; and, in time of war, fits out 
many privateers. The caſtle was built by the cele- 
brated Anne of Bretagne, who annexed the duchy to 
the crown of France, by her marriage with Charles 
VIII. Being aſked by the engineer, who conſtructed 
it, what plan ſhe would chooſe as its model, ſhe re- 
plied, « My coach.“ It is ſo in effect. A large ſquare 
area within conſtitutes the body; two ſmall towers, in 
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the fore part, anſwer to the fore wheels of a carriage; 

as two others of ſuperior ſize do to the hinder ones; a 

projection in front forms the pole; and an arched nich 

behind correſponds to the place where the laquais ſtand. 
— — 

NoguaAxp department, now called Calvados and 
Eure, extends from eaſt to weſt 60 leagues, and from 
north to ſouth about thirty leagues. It is bounded 
on the ſouth by Maine, Perche, and Beauce ; on the 
north by the Britiſh-Channel ; on the weſt by Brittany; 
and on the calt by the Iſle of France and Picardy. It 
is fruitful in corn, flax, hemp, fruit, and paſturage; 
and abounds in wood, coals, cattle, madder, woad, 
mineral-waters, iron, copper, &, The rivers are the 
Seine, Eure, Andelle, Rille, Dive, Lezon, Caren- 
tone, Aure, Antes, Arne, Drome, &c. 

Rouen, the capital of the department, ſtands on the 
north bank of the Seine, in a valley, almoſt ſurrounded 
with hills, 22 leagues from Paris to the north-weſt, is 
the ſcat of a parliament and admiralty, and of ſeveral 
other courts, offices, and churches ; and alſo of an 
archbiſhop. In one of the towers of the cathedral is 
a bell of an enormous ſize. The bridge of boats over 
the Seine is a great curioſity, being paved like a ſtreet, 
and riſing and falling with the tide. Beſides other 
tombs of great perſons in the cathedral, is that of John 
duke of Bedford, who was regent of France under 
our king Henry VI. The trade of this city 1s ver 
conſiderable, the tide of flood riſing ſo high, that — 
ſels of above 200 tons can come up to it, though it is 
twelve leagues from the mouth of the river. In the 

lace Aux Veaux, is a ſtatue of the Maid of Orleans, 
kneeling before Charles VII. William I. ſurnamed 
the Conqueror, died here. In one of the fuburbs are 
ſeveral mineral ſprings. 

Caen is ſituated at the conflux of the Orne and 
Odon. Here are a caſtle, an univerſity, an academy 
of ſciences, and many churches and convents, with 
ſeveral courts and offices. It is a place of good trade. 
William the Conqueror was interred in the abbey of 
St. Stephen in this city, which he had founded. 

Cherburg, fourteen leagues north of Coutance, has 
a ſmall commodious harbour, and, by the flowing of 
the waves, is every tide almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea. 
This town was taken by the Englith in 1758, and the 
fortifications Cemoliſhed, together with the famous 
baſon. | 

The little town of Mont St. Michael, with an ab- 
bey and caſtle, is built on a rock, in the midſt of a 
fandy ſhore, which, at high-water, 1s overflowed. The 
abbey has been much reſorted to by pilgrims. As this 
place is diſtinguiſhed by fome remarkable circum- 
ſtances, we ſhall give the following ample and enter- 
taining deſcription of it, in the words of an ingenious 
traveller. 

„This extraordinary rock (for it is no more) riſes 
in the middle of the bay of Avranches. Nature has 
completely fortified one fe by its craggy and almoſt 
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this place, 
lived upwards of 2g years; 


the mountain begins a ſtreet or 


and it might be nearly 
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perpendicular deſcent, which renders it z =_y 
tor courage or addreſs, however column ll 
or mount it. The other parts are furrq, Ow to | 
fenced with ſemilunar towers in the = 0 a 
but ſufficiently ſtrong, ſuperadded t, 4h e man 


of its ſituation, to deſpiſe all attacks. rr Ny 
00 


. town, which &: 
round its baſe to a conſiderable kick 


chambers where priſoners of ſta 

buildings tote for WOO, © 2 J 
is erected the abbey itſelf, occupying a prodj * 
of ground, and of a ſtrength and lolidity — | 
enormous ſize; ſince it has ſtood all e 
elevated and expoſed ſituation, during man * f 
I ſpent the whole afternoon in the differen I 
this edifice: and as the Swiſs, who condull 
through them, found he could not gratify my * 
2 minutely, he left no apartment or chamber 

«© The Sale de Chevalerie, or Knights-Hal 
minded me of that at Marienbourg, in Poliſh Prutl 
It is equally fpacious, but more barbarous and m 
becauſe ſome hundred years prior in its erection. H 
the knights of St. Michael uſed to meet in fol 
convocation on important occaſions. They wer 
defenders and guardians of the mountain and abbey 
thoſe of the temple, and of St. John of Jerulal 
were to the holy ſepulchre. At one end is a painting 
the archangel, the patron of their order: and in i 
hall Louis XI. firſt inſtituted, and inveſted with! 
inſiguia of knighthood, the cheyaliers of the crak 
St. Michael. 

« We paſſed on through ſeveral leſſer rooms in 
long paſſage, on one ſide of which the Swils open 
door, and through a narrow entrance, perfectly al 
he led me, by a ſecond door, into an apartment, ord 
geon (for it rather merited the latter than the ford 
appellation) in the middle of which ſtood a c 
was compoſed of prodigious wooden bars; and | 
wicket, which admitted into it, was ten ot 10 
inches thick. I went into the inſide. The tat 
compriſed was about twelve or fourteen feet gal 
twenty in height, This Was! 
abode of many eminent victims in former i 
whoſe names and miſeries are now objitera 
forgotten. 


« There was, ſaid my conductor, towards the ul 


: ' * f IN | 
end of the laſt century, a certain news-urtel u 
ſome very ſever 


land, who had preſumed to print oo 
ſarcaſtic reflections on Madame de muß 
Louis XIV. Some months after he was n "Lat 
a perſon ſent expreſsly for that purpole, J 
into French Flanders. The inſtant he h 1 11 
Dutch territories, he was put under alte Je. | 
ately, by his majeſty's expreſs comma? vor, Hf 
They ſhut him up 1 * * gh 
winter, C 1 


| Pired, During the long nights of 
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dle or fire was allowed him. He was 
emitted to have any book. He ſaw no human 
except the jailor, who came once every day to 
nt him, through a hole in the wicket, his litdle 
on of bread and wine. No inſtrument was given 
with which he could deſtroy himſelf ; but he 
i means at length to draw out a nail from the 
d, with which he cut or engraved, on the bars of 
cage, certain fleurs-de-lis, and armorial bearings, 
k formed his only employment and recreation. — 
| ſaw, and they are, indeed, very curiouſly per- 
xd with ſo rude a tool. 
It is now fifteen years, ſaid the Swiſs, ſince a gen- 
in terminated his days in that cage. It was before 
e to teſide here. But there is one inſtance 
in my own memory. Monſieur de F „a per- 
pf rank, was conducted here by command of the 
He remained three years ſhut up in it. I fed 
myſelf every day; but he was allowed books and 
e to alleviate his miſery ; and at length the abbot, 
hed with his deplorable calamities, requeſted 
obtained the royal pardon, He was ſet free ac- 
noly, 
The ſubterranean chambers, added he, in this 
tain are ſo numerous, that we know them not 
hes. There are certain dungeons, called Oub- 
into which they were accuſtomed anciently to 
dn malefactors guilty of very heinous crimes. — 
| provided them with a loaf of bread and a bottle 
Inc ; and then they were totally forgotten, and left 
ih by hunger in the dark vaults of the rock. — 
puniſhment has not, however, been inflicted by 
ng in the laſt or preſent century. 
Ve continued our progreſs through the abbey.— 
me into a chamber, in one corner of which was 
Lot window. Between this and the wall of the 
bg was a very deep ſpace, or hollow, of near an 
ed teet perpendicular; and at the bottom was 
T Window opening to the ſea: it is called the 
bt Montgomeri. The hiſtory c it is this. In the 
1550, Henry IT. king of France, was unfortu- 
Killed at a tournament by the count de Montgo- 
It was not intended on that nobleman's part ; 
ER forced, contrary to his inclination, to puſh 
1 his lovereign, by his expreſs command. 
5 44% PL and having eſcaped the mallacre 
a Nor viigny, made head againſt the royal 
+ A [upported by our Elizabeth with, 
. E Being driven from his fortreiles in 
* e retired to a rock, called the Tombe- 
* another ſimilar to the Mont St. Mi- 
. mn e of a league diſtant from it, 
alle on * dimenſions. At that time there 
any hah atterwards demoliſhed, and of which 
eſſible 7 now remain, From this faſtneſs, 
Hand. ow tides, he continually made ex- 
nien amnched the enemy, who never dared to 
ne Coined money, laid all the adjacent 
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man, no can 
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country under contribution, and rendered himſelf uni- 
verſally dreaded. 


Deſirous, however, to ſurpriſe the 
Mont St. Michael, he found means to engage one 
of the monks reſident in the abbey, who promiſed to 
give him the ſignal for his enterprize, by diſplaying a 
handkerchief. The treacherous monk having made 
the ſignal, betrayed him, and armed all his affociates, 
who waited Montgomeri's arrival. The chieftain 
came, attended by fifty choſen ſoldiers, deſperate, and 
capable of any attempt. They croſſed the ſand, and- 
having placed their ſcaling ladders, mounted one 
by one : as they came to the top, they were diſpatched 
each in turn, without noiſe. Montgomeri, who fol- 
lowed laſt, at length diſcovered the perfidy, and eſ- 
caped with only two of his men, with whom he re- 
gained the Tombelaine. They preferve, with 
great care, the ladders and grappling-irons uſed on this 
occaſion, The count himſelf as at laſt beſieged and 
taken priſoner, by the Mareſchal de Matignon, in 1574, 
at Domfront, in Normandy ; and Catharine of Me- 
dicis, who deteſted him for his having been, though 
innocently, the cauſe of her huſband's death, ordered 
him to be immediately executed. 

« The church itſelf detained me a long time, and. 
is matter of high curioſity, It reſts on nine pillars of 
molt enormous dimenſions, which ſtand upon the ſolid 
rock. I did not meaſure them; but as far as the 

loomineſs of the place would admit, J apprehend that 
each of them mult be five-and-twenty feet in circum- 
ference. Belides theſe, there are two others, of much 
inferior ſize, which ſupport the centre of the church, 
over which is the tower. If the prodigious incumbent 
weight be conſidered, and the nature of its ſituation, 
nothing leſs maſſy could ſuſtain the edifice, They ſeem 
as if deſigned to outlive the ravages of time, and the 
convulſions of nature, The building was begun in 
966, when Richard, the ſecond duke of Normandy. 
began to erect the abbey, It was completed about 
the year 1070, under William the Conqueror ; though 
many other additions were made by ſucceeding ab- 
bots. 

« The treaſury is crowded with relics innumerable, 
among which ſome few have a real and intrinſic value. 
There is a fine head of Charles VI. of France, cut in 
cryital, which drew my attention. They have got, 
heaven knows by what means, an arm of Edward 
the Confeſſor's; and they ſhewed me another of 
St. Richard, king of England. Who this ſaint and 
prince was, I confeſs, is beyond my comprehenſion. I 
am ſure they could not term Richard I. fo, unleſs his 
cruelty againſt Saladine wiped out all his ſins, and ca- 
nonized him. Richard II. has no better pretenſions to 
ſanctity. I do not mention him who fell at Boſ- 
worth : ſo that who this royal ſaint was, I muſt leave 
you to divine. As to the monks, they know nothing 
about it; but they were poſitive he was a king of Eng- 
land. An enormous golden cockle-ſhell, weighing 
many pounds, giver to Richard, the ſecond duke of 
Normandy, 
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Normandy, when he founded the abbey, is worthy re- 
mark. 

« The refeQory, cloiſters, and cells of the monks, 
have been magnificent and ſpacious ; but a vaſt ſum 
of money is wanted to put the whole in repair, and 
reinſtate what the lapſe of ages has defaced and de- 


formed.“ 
— — 
HAVRE-DE-GRAcE, which conſtitutes part of Up- 
er Normandy, was under the juriſdiction of the par- 
nest of that province. Havre-de-Grace, is a ſtrong 
ſea-port town at the mouth of the Seine, 12 leagues 
weſt of Rouen, well built, ſtrongly fortified, has an 
excellent harbour, a good trade, is the feat of the de- 
artment, and contains ſeveral courts of juſtice. Har- 
Heur. on the Lizard, eight leagues from Havre-de- 
Grace, has ſome concern in the cod and herring fiſh- 
cries, by means of a ſmall harbour; is defended by a 
caſtle, and contains manufactories of tanned leather, 
hats, laces, ſerges, linens, woollen cloths, &c. 
— ww 


MAINE (MAYENNE), PERCHE, and the county of 
Laval, are compriſed in one.——Maine is bounded by 
Perche on the caft, by Brittany and Anjou towards the 
welt, by Touraine and Vendemois towards the ſouth, 
and by Normandy to the north. It is 30 leagues long, 
20 broad, fruitful in corn, wine, wood, palture, &c. 
and contains ſome iron-works, ſlate, free-ſtone, quar- 
ries of marble, mineral-waters, &. Its rivers are the 
Loire, Sarte, Haine, and Mayenne; and this depart- 
ment, as well as Perche, was ſubject to the parliament 
of Paris. 

Mans, the capital of the whole department, fituated 
on the river Sarte, is a very ancient city, and the ſee 
of a biſhop, ſuffragan to Tours. There are many 
churches here, ſeveral convents, inferior courts of ju- 
dicature, with a college, and ſalt-office. 

That part of this department called Perche, is 
bounded on the eaſt by Chartrain and Timerais, on the 
weſt and north by Normandy, and on the ſouth by 
Mayenne, being 15 leagues in length, and 12 in 
breadth. The country abounds in cattle, ſheep, corn, 
flax, hay, mineral-waters, iron-mines, and cyder. 

In this department is La Trappe, a celebrated abbey 

of Ciltertian monks, who are remarkable for the au- 
ſterity of their manners. It ſtands between the cities 
of Seez, Montagne, Verneuil, and Laigle, in a large 
vale ſurrounded with hills and foreſts, which ſeem de- 
ſigned to hide it from the reſt of the world. It was 
founded in the year 1140, by a count of Perche. But 
the monks being, in proceſs of time, fallen into 
a great remiſſneſs of manners and diſcipline, a very 
ſtrict reformation was introduced in this abbey in rhe 
year 1662, by Armand John Bouthilier de Rance, the 
commandatory abbot. 

Some particulars of their ſingular manner of living, 
and of the auſterities which they practiſe, are thus 
poetically deſcribed: 
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| © Or break th* ungrateful ground of ot 
«© Ih unheaded roots we gather yield 
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« Here flocks the train to whom in br. 
« The precious giſt of penitence 2 bead 
« Who, cloyſter'd here, feel heav'n's rnſpir 
Nor fear to triumph o'er eternal death a 
„For this we ſtrive; long e'er the morn 
„We riſe, we pray, we bathe the grou 
« Then haſte to labour, 


ben 

| nd With tears 
drain the putrid fen, 

her men. 


us b 
« 'The ſpring our beverage, and the with — 


« When midnight hour to new devotion calls 
« We riſe with awe, and bleſs thoſe rev'rend wall 
„Where ſaints and martyrs kiſs'd the chaſt nine ry 
« Deſpis'd the world, and reſted on their God. 

« Let pride unlock ambition's ſanguine ſprings 
« And waſted nations curſe deſpotic kings: 
No ſtrong alarms this lone retreat infeſts; 
« We live in peace, and peaceful link to rett, 
« Here pure religion tolls our only bell; 
Here true devotion warms each humble cell; 
« Here contemplation clears the clouded eye, 
« Expands the foul, and lifts it to the ſky. 
„Mean while, dear friend, my ſimple ſhroud I fpn 
« And now prepare my laſt and welcome bed, 
« Here, here, my friend, my plain rough coffin {an 
„ Prepar'd and wrought by theſe laborious hands, 
At calms my ſpirits, drives vain thoughts away, 
« And reconciles me to my kindred clay.“ 

— — 


OrLEANNOTS (now Loire department) conlii 
ſeveral diſtricts, and is bounded on the north by 8 
mandy, on the eaſt by Champagne and Burgundy 
the ſouth by Nivernois and Berry, and on the wel 
Touraine and Maine; including Orleannois 
Chartrain, or Beauce Proper, Vendemois, Blaiſols 
lagne, Demois, Perche Gouet, and Gationis Orieant 
The whole department was ſubject to the parliamel 
Parts. i 
Orleannois Proper abounds in cattle, game, ma 
yields grain, wine, fruit, and wood ; and cory 
following places :—Orleans, the capita, * x 
Orleannois Proper, but of the whole department,! 
on the northern bank of the Loire, 29 b ; 
of Paris. Over the river is a fine ſtone bridge, k 


into a ſuburb on the ſouth ſide of the river. 


—_— . . tains 4 
of the largeſt cities in the kingdom, and A * 
h an univerlit) 


inferior courts of juſtice, wit wat 
library, a ſtately Gothic cathedral, and ben 
of other churches, ſome of which are = 
public walk, planted with ſcveral 
ſugar- houſes, a manufactor) of {toc wy 
and a ſeminary, It carries on 2 great r ib 
wine, ſpices, and ſeveral manufacture 1" 
other commodities, are conveye be Lok, 
and other places, by means of t 5 city. 8 
canal which takes its name rows oſt in the 
north of the city is a foreſt, the 13S" « op 
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kingdom, formerly belonging to the duks 
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er ſince the year 1344 this city has been a duke- 
and peerage, and ulually an appendage of ſome 
e of the blood. Louis XIV. gave it to his bro- 
Philip, who begun and finiſhed the canal, in 
ſe family it itil! continues. The duties paid by 
xls going up and down the canal amounts, in ſome 
5 to 150,000 livres. The biſhop of this city is 
agan to the archbiſhop of Paris. On the 8th of 
y 1429, Orleans, then cloſely beſieged by the 
ſh, was relieved by Joan of Arc, commonly cal- 
the Maid of Orleans; and the anniverſary of that 
rerance is {till kept here. To perpetuate the me- 
v of it, a monument of braſs was erected on the 
be. In the Hotel de Ville is a portrait of the ſame 
aordinary and immortal woman. It was done in 
year 1581, and is the oldelt extant. The painter 
hs to have drawn. a flattering reſemblance, and to 
> decorated her with imaginary charms. Her face, 
ph long, is of exceeding beauty, heightened by an 
eſſion of intelligence and grandeur rarely united. 
hair falls looſely down her back. She wears a fort 
jonnet enriched with pearls, and fhaded with white 


is 2 little band; and lower down on her boſom 
cklace, compoſed of ſmail links. Her habit tits 
to the body, and is cut or ſlaſhed at the arms or 
ws. Round her waiſt is an embroidered girdle ; 


an 


apelled the enemies of her country. 

he following account of a remarkable execution at 
ns, as related by an ingenious traveller, may ſerve 
Ipecimen of thoſe dreadful ſpectacles: - When 
me to Orleans, we learnt that a criminal was to 
xe alive at eleven o'clock that evening; and, in 
ambles through the ſtreets, ſaw the ſcaffold, wheel, 
preparations for the execution. The papers of the 
emnation were ſold as laſt dying ſpeeches are about 
preets of London. By one of theſe I learnt, that 
por wretch was convicted of belonging to a troop 
leres that infeſted the foreſt of Orleans; and of 
Ying them proviſions, arms, and neceſſaries. It 
Nis Geputation of providing for his companions 
be Was turpriſed and taken. He had entered the 
guiſcd as a peaſant, and, after he had executed 
pumilion, might have rejoined them in ſafety, had 


ken it into his head to brave the police by 
vl pg 2 daring robbery, and increaſing the ſtores 
11 at to convey to them. But his unlucky ſtar was 
xt zenith; for, after having robbed a houſe, and 


1 in it, he was ſeized as he was de- 
3 us booty, His ſentence was to have the 
n extraordinary, in order to oblige 
4 "ic the haunts of his comrades; and aſter- 
„ and be as 199 ſentence ran, His arms, legs, 
I for gd roken alive upon a ſcaffold, to be 
Io to 1% PIP, at the place of execution be- 
© turn 4 cy, and to remain on a wheel, with 
cd towards the heavens, till he expires.” 


nes, tied under her chin with a fillet, About her 


in her right hand ſhe wields the ſword with which 
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« When the time drew near for his tremendous fen- 
tence to be executed, I walked out with a gentieman, 
to ſee the proceſſion of the criminal, intending to return 
as ſoon as the borreau {or executioner} was about to 
begin his office. My friend's imagination had already 
preſented to him a picture ſufficiently horrid 3 ahd as 
he had no inclination to heighten it with the reality, 
he ſtaid at the auberge. The place du Aartrai is a 
large ſquare, capable of holding a vaſt concourſe of 
people. However, I found it filled, though not thronged, 
with males and females, not only of the vulgar clals, 
but ſome in embroidery and ſilks. They were walk- 
ing in parties, as though they only#came to enjoy. the 
benefit of air and exerciſe. I was quite ſurpriſed to 
ſce a multitude of young girls, whoſe delicate nerves, 
I ſhould have imagined, woul have been agitated at 
even the recital of human miſery, flocking to ſee the 
expoſition of it, as if they expected a feu d"artifice. 

„The ſcaffold was about 20 feet ſquare, and raiſed 
5 feet above the ground. The ſtake that ſupported one 


| corner of it, appeared three feet above the boards, and 


had a common wheel of four fect diameter, fixed by 
the nave. on it, as on its axis. We were examining 
this, when the borreau brought ſome ropes, and a tri- 
angular bar of iron, the inſtrument of terror. As 
ſoon as his torch was ſeen on the ſcaffold, the houſes 
around were crowded at the windows, with ſpectators 
of all ranks and denominations. Soon after came the 
guards on horſeback, with the criminal in a cart. He 
was lifted out by the borreau, having nothing on but 
his ſhirt, and was attended by two monks, with torches 
flaming in their hands. I then attempted to retire, but 
crowds were preſſing on me behind, and I found it im- 
poſſible, without danger of being trodden to death. 
The poor wretch who was to ſuffes I judged to be 
about 28 or go years of age. He did not wring his 
hands, or ſhew any marks of terror and contrition in 
tears or cries ; but looked round on the ſpectators, in a 
manner that has often, I am perſuaded, been falſely 
attributed to unconcern, and a hardened heart. But if [ 
might judge by his countenance, though he looked 
round, he looked at nothing: his thoughts were har- 
rowed up ; and that vacant horror which appeared in 
his eyes, ſeemed to ſhew that the faculties of the ſoul 
ſtood aloof from the body, even before the moment of 
their final ſeparation. 

«© When the cxecutioner had brought him to the 
middle ofthe ſcaffold, he proceeded to ſtrip his thirt from 
his arms don to his wailt, and then to bind him to a croſs, 
as it appeared to me. It was plain what effect the tor. 
ture of the. queſtion extraordinary had, as every joint 
was covered with blood, and he was incapable of walk- 
ing. The queſtion is not always the ſame ; but by this 
I imagine that he had been ſtretched on a bed, till 
ſome of his veins and ligaments had burſt. The monks 
now began to talk to him, and to repeat ſome prayers ; 
and ſoon after turning from him began to ſing, I ſup- 
poſe, a hymn. All this time I found myſelf violently 


10 K agitated; 
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agitated ; how, I cannot deſcribe : my ſenſations were 
fuch as I never felt before. I accuſed myſelf of cruel 
curioſity, and whilſt he was binding made another at- 
tempt to get at a diſtance, as I was cloſe to the ſcaffold ; 
but my companion told me I could not paſs the horſe, 
and pave me a phial of liquor to drink, which he had 
faken the precaution to put in his pocket. Immediately 
as the monks turned their backs, the borreau caught up 
the bar, and finiſhed his dreadiul office of breaking the 
limbs, in leſs than a minute, without a ſingle thriek 
from the poor criminal. Ihe blows were as rapid as 
he could ſtrike thegp, one on cach leg, and each thigh, 
two on each arm, and two on the ribs. He then laid 
the mangled carcaſe on the wheel, which he brought 
forwards, and laid on the corner ſtake, which I men- 
tioned as placed above the ſcaffold. Here, with his 
alſiſtants, he folded each limb, fo that every fracture 
appeared; and bound him in the manner in which he 
was to be expoſed. The monks, after this, began to 
talk to him again; and what ſurpriſed me was, that he 
turned his head, and ſeemed able to attend, and to 
anſwer. In this ſituation I thought, according to his 
ſentence, he was to be left to linger till he expired, 
from the anguiſh of his broken limbs; but the borreau 
had not yet thewn the compaſſionate part of his oſſice; 
for ſoon after he brought a rope over the criminal's 
breait, and itraining it, put, in a minute, a period to 
his life and miſery, 

„The morning we left Orleans we ſaw him expoſed 
on the wheel, at the entrance of the foreſt, with ſeven 
or eight-and-twenty others, who had undergone the 
fame punithment. This is an execution of which J 
never was before, nor ever will be again, a ſpectator.“ 
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N1VFRNO1IS (now the department of Nyevre) 
within the juriſdiction of the parliament of Paris, 
was before the Revolution a dukedom and peerage. It is 
bounded on the ſouth by Bourbonnois, on the north by 
Czatinois and Aurenois, on the welt by Berry, and on 
the ealt by Burgundy, being about 20 leagues in extant 
both ways, as it is nearly of a circular form, and yield- 
corn, wine, fruit, wood, pit-coal, iron-ore, and 
mineral ſprings. The moſt barren and ,mountainous 
bart of it is the diſtrict of Morvant. It 14 watered by 
Fveral rivers, of which three are navigable, viz. the 
Loire, the Allier, and the Yonne.—Nevers is the ca- 
"Ital of the diſtrict, and takes its name from the rivulet 
Nievie in Latin Niveris, which, with the Aller, falls 
near the town intothe Loire. Here are feveral churches, 
convents, and courts of juſtice, with manufactories of 
glaſs, white-iron, and earthen-ware; and a ſtately {tone 
bridge over the Loire. The biſhop of this town is 
lord of three caſtlewards, and fuffragan to Sens. About 
two leagues from hence, at the village of Pouges, in 
the road to Paris, is a noted mineral ſpring. | 
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BobRBONNOtsS (now Allier depart 
on the ſouth by Auvergne (now Came 
by Berry and Nivernois, 


)is bound 


| n Corn, w 
and paſturage; and is watered by the Loire, Aller 
J 


4 * 
of France are deſcended. This pee 
longed to the prince of Conde, whoſe authoriy ö 
very great; but cauſes of importance were referred 
the parliament of Paris. | 
The capital, Moulins, on the Allier, recent 
name from the numerous mills in its vicinity, I; 
tains ſeveral churches, convents, courts of judicat 
manufactories of hardware, iron, ſteel, &c. and 
upon the whole, a handſome populous town, Ii 
church belonging to the nuns of the Viſitation i 
magnificent tomb of duke Henry II. of Montmore 
who fell a facrifice to the reſentment of cardinal R 
lieu; and near the town there is an admirable min 
(pring.— Bourbon le Archambaud, five leagues wel 
Moulins, is remarkable for its mineral waters, hot 
cold, and for ſtones reſembling diamonds and cut 
which are found in the rocks near the town. 
Lucan, near the Cher, with a ſtone bridge overt 
river, has ſeveral convents, churches, and count 
judicature, with a falt office and hoſpital ;- and a ne 
bouring market-town, named Neris, has ſome excel 
hot baths. 
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Lioxxo1s department (compriſing Rhone andl 
contains the provinces Lionnois, Forez, and Leah 
and is bounded to the north by Maconno1s aud! 
gundy ; to the ſouth by Vivarais and Velais; 
caſt the Soane and the Rhone part it tom! 
and Dauphiné; and to the welt it terminates ch 
vergne (Cantal). It produces corn, wine, 200 
particularly excellent cheſnuts, wit! pr 
ral ſprings ; and about four leagues Trom * 
mine of copper and vitriol. Appeals lay 5 1 
the parliament of Paris. The principal rivers , 
department are the Rhone, the Soane, and wy 
Under the governor in chief, as in all the ol 
vinces, were ſeveral f ub-governors.—L100n0 1 
ſo called, is twelve leagues long, and wh. 
Anciently it was ſubject either 40 counts 
archbiſhop and chapter of Lyons. 
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AUVERGNE (now Pays de D 1 

is within the juriſdiction of dag or r 'n bel 
bounded on the ſouth by the ve 
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by Limoſin, Quercy, and La Marc Upper WH North 
long, and 30 broad, an 


d divided into 
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rivers are the Allier, the Dargogne, and the Alag- 
the manufaRures are filks, ſtuffs, cloths, laces, 


works, paper; and the produce corn, wine, cattle, 


ſe, coals, &c. 
Upper Auvergne are: — St. Fluer, the capital, 


\ is ſttuated at the foot of Mount Cantal, one of 
lekeſt in Auvergne. It took its name from that 
biſhop, who having come hither from Languedoc 
ch the goſpel towards the end of the fourth 
ry, died, and was buried here. It is now the ſee 
biſhop, who is lord of the city, though ſubject, in 
mals, to the archbiſhop of Bourges. Here is a 
terable trafic in rye and mules, as well as in 
xs, carpets, and ctoths.—Aurillac contains ſeveral] 
ents, inferior courts of judicature, manufactories 
peſtry and Jace, a caſtle, &c. | 

Lower Auvergne are :—Clermont, the capital of 
hole province, lituated near the mountain called 
le Domme, 14 leagues from St. Fleur to the north, 
n Ixt the rivers Artier and Bedat. It was built by 
el peror Auguſtus, and thence was anciently called 


ſtonemetum, or Auguſtonemoſum. Here are 


abbies, convents, &c. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
pan to the archbiſhop of Bourges. In the neigh- 
bod of the town are ſeveral petrifying ſprings ; 
[ which, in the ſuburb of St. Allire, has formed 
LU rock, and a kind of bridge, under which the 
Fol Firidaine paſſes, 

this natural curiofity, and of the town itſelf, we 
lhe ollow ing accurate and authentic account from 
geingent traveller: „The fituation of Clermont 
feable, on a little eminence, to which the acceſs 
ual and eaſy, The place itſelf ſeems to have 
built in an age the molt barbarous. 
narrow and winding, that no carriage can enter 
nd the bu:ldings correſpond to the other parts; 
compenſate for the inconvenience, the ſuburbs 
Ping, and the houſes modern and elegent. 1 
_ morning, the petrifying ſpring which Charles 
is to have ſurveyed with ſo much wonder and 
3 3 quarter f a mile irom the town. 
eule ot ages it has formed a ridge of ſtone, or 
mon, not lefs than 16 feet in height, above 109 
. 1a. in ſome parts, near 10 in thickneſs. 
Wh , IAG) at tength, totally [topped the CUr- 
. 5 Wer which int, rlected its courſe, the 
= odiiged to dig a paſſage through it. 
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On directed into another channel, and 
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„„ ma new bridge acroſs the rivulet into 
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| vy Poitou and La Marche, It is 25 


acar as many broad; the whole be- 


wi churches, beſides the cathedral ; many courts of 


he ſtreets 
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ing divided into Upper and Lower. The upper parts 
are cold and mountainous, the lower warm and fruitſul; 
the produce being rye, barley, buck-wheat, cheſnuts, 
oxen, cows, horles, &c. alſo lead, tin, copper, iron, and 
ſteel. The rivers are the Vienne, the Vizere, and the 
Dordogne.—TFhe government was ſuperintended by a 


chief governor, a. general-lieutenant, and two ſab- 


governors ; but the whole was under the juriſdiction of 
the parliament of Bourdeaux. | 

In Upper Limoſin are :— Limoges, on the Vienne, 
16; leagues ſouth of Paris, the capital cf the whole 
department, which contains three abbies and convents, 
is the ſeat of ſeveral courts of judicature, and the ſeœe 
of a biſhop. Here are manufactories of paper, leather, 
and woollen cloths; four aqueducts, conſtructed by 
the Romans, and other remains of antiquity, —>r. 
Leonard, on the Vienne, contains a chapter, and 
manufactories of paper and cloth; and St. Iriez, on 
the Ille, hath likewiſe a chapter, and ſome conſiderable 
iron-mines in the neighbourhood.— Chalus, a town 
and caſtle ſituated at the ſpring of the Tardouere, one 
of the rivers that fall into the Charente, is {ix leagues 
diſtant from Limoges to the north-weſt. This little 
city has the title of a county or earldom, and belonged 
formerly to the viſcounts of Limoges. 

It happened that a gentleman of Limoſin found up- 
on his eſtate a treaſure, which had been buried there 
many ages before, It conſiſted of the ftatues of an 
emperor and his conſort, fitting round a table with 
their children, the whole being of ſolid gold. Richard 
i. king of England, who was then maſter of Limoſin, 


pretended that the treaſure belonged to him as ſovereign 


lord of the country where it was found. The gen- 
tleman was willing to give him part of it; but ſeeing 
that the king claimed the whole, he imploted the pro- 
tection oi the viſcount of Limolin, who gave him 
leave to take fanctuary in his callle of Chalus. Richard 
going to beliege the place, was wounded with an arrow 
hot by a crots-bow-man, and dicd of the wound April 
6, 1199. There is a famous horte-tair kept here 
every year on St. George's day. | 

In Lower Limolin are :— Fulle, the capital, at the 
conflux of the Coureze and Solan. It is the ſee of a 
biihop, who 1s temporal lord of the town, and ſuffragan 
to the archbilhop of Bourges. Here are ſeveral inferior 
courts of judicature, and convents. 

. 


* 

La Makchr (now the department of Creuſe) is 
bounded on the fouth by Limoſin, on the north by 
Berry, on the weſt by Poitou, and on the eaſt by Au- 
vergne ; being about 22 leagues from caſt to welt, and 
eight or ten from north to fouth, and lying within the 
juriſdiction of the parliament of Paris. It is watered 
by the Vienne, the Cher, the Creuſe, and the Gartem- 
pe; and is not only fruitful in corn, but produces wi: e. 
It was a dukedom and peerage, and, beſides a chief-go- 
vernor, had two fub-governors, - Gueret, the capital cf 


the 
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the province, is ſituated in the Upper Marche, on the 
river Gartempe. Here are ſeveral inferior courts. of 
juſtice, with a college, two convents, a priory, and an 
hoſpital. Anthony Varillas, the hiſtorian, was born, 
and founded a, convent here. Aubulſon, on the river 
Creuſe, has a manufactory of tapeſſry, and belongs to 
the duke de la Feuillade, whole ſurname is d'Au- 


buſſon. 
— — 


Berry (now Cher department) is bounded on the 
ſouth by Bourbonnots and Marche, on the north by Or- 
teannois, and on the welt by Nivernois; its greateſt 
length being about 25 leagues, and its breadth about 
28. Its name, and that of its capital, Bourges, are de- 
rived from the ancient Bituriges, ſurnamed Cub, to 
diſtinguiſh them from the other Bituriges, called Vi- 
biſci, who were thoſe of Bourdeaux. Ihe air of this 
department is temperate, and the foi] fruitful, producing 
wheat, rye, wine, good fruit, a great deal of flax and 
hemp, and fine paſture, both for theep and black cat- 
tle. 
Bourges are quarrics of ſtone. Here are ſeveral rivers, 
the chief of which are the Loire, the 
the Cher, the Large and Leſſer Saudre, the Indre, the 
Orron, the Aurette, the Moulon, and the Evre. There 
is alſo a lake, called the lake of Villiers, which is pretty 
large. 

| : 

TovRAINE (now Indre and Loire department) is 
bounded to the ſouth by Berry and Poitou, to the north 
by the river Maine, to the welt by Anjou, and to the 
eaſt by Orleannois ; its greatelt breadth being 22 leagues, 
and its length 24. It is watered by ſeveral rivers, the 
chief of which are the Loire, the Cher, the Creuſe, 
and the Vienne. The climate is very mild, and the 
ſoil, in general, fertile. In the country of Noyers are 
mines of iron and copper. This diſtrict had formerly 
counts of its own ;. but, in 1202, was united with the 
crown; and in 1356, was raiſed to a dukedom and 
peerage. It lay within the juriſdiction of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, and, beſides a chief governor, had a 
general-lieutenant, and a fub-governor. — Tours, the 
capital of the department, which alſo takes its name from 
it, is ſituated on the Loire. Here is a fine bridge over 
that river, ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, many 
churches and convents, a mint, a ſalt-oftice, an academy, 
and is the ſce of an archbiſhop. The cathedial is a 
tine building, containing a library, in which are ſome 
ancient manuſcripts. This city is free, the people 
paying no taille, or tillage. In 737 Charles Martel 
dcteated the Saracens near this place with a very great 
laughter. Here is a fiik and cloth manufactory.—At 
Amboiſe, a town fituated at the conflux of the Amaſſe 
and Loire, Charles VIII. was born and died. The 
name of Hugonot had its rife in this town, wherein 
alſo the civil war broke out in 1561. Beſides a ſalt- 
office, an hoſpital, and two churches, here are ſeveral 
convents and inferior courts of juſtice.—At Loches, 
1 


Near Vierzon is a mine of ochre, and near: 


Creuſe, 


—_—_—_— 
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————— ft 
ſituated on the river Indre, ſeven leagues from Amb, 
is a ſtrong caſtle, in one of the ſubterrancy,... . le 
ſages of which Louis Sforza, duke of Mila. 4 
Kept piitoner ten years. In one of the two = te 
which are kept in this caſtie, cardinal Balve bil k —_ 
Algiers, was confined by Louis had ; he 
Vienne, has four-churches, and a number of Rd 4 
The celebrated Rabelais was a native of he _ 
and, A. D. 1189, Henry II. king of England, . 
in the caſtle here. Ten leagues ſouth of Toun 5 _ 
Be the birth-place of the great philoſopher e 
artes. | 
| 1 — . 
AxJou (now the department of Mayne and LY 
which is 26 leagues long, and 24 broad, is boundedif [ 
Poitou to the ſouth, by Maine to the north, by Ti mM 
rame to the eaſt, and by Bretagne to the welt, [ * 
lruitful, pleaſant, well watered, and was within the oa 
diction of the parliament of Paris. Angers, the cap : 
{ituated on the Mayenne, is a large City, being the * 
of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Tours, 65 
contains, beſides the cathedral, many churches, 90 
which lome are collegiate, a ſtrong caitle, ſeveral Fr 
bles and convents, a fſalt-office, and a mint. H * 
alſo are ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, a ſemin * 
an academy, an univerſity, and ſome remains of! * 
man antiquities. The firſt walls of the city wer 
by John, king of England, and duke of Anjou. 1 
inhabitants are employed chiefly in bleaching wax © 
linen, refining ſugar, and making camblets, ſe ie 
and fine woollen ſtuffs, ſtriped with {ilk and gold. 
is proverbially ſaid of Angers, that, © It ſtands If y 
has high ſteeples, rich whores, and poor ſcholars. vs 
At Chateau-Gontier, on the river Maienne, are a Me 
tle, ſeveral churches and convents, with manutadt 3 
of linen cloth and ſerges, and mineral ſprings.— * 
mur is a town on the fouth bank of the river L . 
over which it has a ſtone bridge, ſix leagues from 4 2 
gers to the ſouth. Here are a caſtle, ſeveral conv 
churches, and inferior courts of juſtice, together | 
an untverlity, and ſome trade in lalt-petre, [Ugar, tlic 
Iron-works, medals, rings, chaplets, and liring$ 
beads. It was one of the cautionary towns gi con. 
the Proteſtants ; and during the time of 1ts bein raft 
their hands, the celebrated John Cameron, 2 d dt. D 
divine, was for ſome time profetior 01 divimtz in Veſoi 
univerſity. The diſtrict is called Saumurols; and no 
governor of that, as well as the town and n jon 
dependent of the governor of the department. 1 AT 
the town was in the hands of the Proteltants 15 
opulent, but has declined ſince its being fe-pollen I 
the Roman-Catholics.— At Dos, three Lage 1 
Saumur, is a fountain in the form ol a oy 7 
which is one of the greateſt curioſities in France 
| — nel I Bri 
In addition to the Table of Departmen® > 4 bun 
the beginning of our deſeription of 1 ne 
try, and in order to render the whole c 0 
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dar, and intelligible as may be, we ſhall here ſubjoin 
new geographical account of France, as divided by 
de conſtituent aſſembly, in 1791, into circles, com- 
wing the ſeveral ſces and departments belonging to 
ag to the preſent diviſion, there are ten me— 
wpolitan circles, and eighty-three departments; each 
{the latter having an archiepiſcopal or epiſcopal fee. 
MN theſe metropolitan circles, and the dioceſes in each, 
be following is an account: 


| CIRCLE OF THE COAST OF THE CHANNEL. 


[The places marked thus * are newly created. ] 


Ikhizpiſcopal See Roux, in the Department of the 
Lower Seine. 


Epiſcopal Sees. Departments, 


Bayeux Calvados 

Coutances Manche, Channel 

dez Orne 

Erreux Eure 

Beauvais Oiſe 

Amien Somme 

K. Omer Pas de (Straits of, Calais 


II. CI ScILE OF THE NORTH-EAsr. 


the Marne. 


kuepiſcopal See- RRH EINS, in the Department of 


Verdun Meuſe 
Nancy Meurthe 
Metz Moſelle 
lan“ Ardennes 

doitlons Aiſne 


The North 


Cambray 


III. CincLE oF THE Ear. 

reh! , ACN _ - 

Wchiepiſcopal See—BESANCON, in the Department 
of the Doubs. 

Colmar* 


Upper Rhine 


Straſburg 
1 
dk. Diez 
Veſoulk 


Lower Rhine 


«Vol Ses 


Upper Saone 


angres 
4a Upper Marne 
. 05 Cote d'Or 


IV. Cixere or THE NorTH-WeEsr. 


Miepiſcopal See - RENNES, in the Department of 
Ille and Vilaine. 


North-Coaſt 


Ar 


dt Brieux 
guumper 


5 Finiſterre 
nes Fe 

tes Morbihan 

0 3 Lower Loire 


 — 
* 
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Epiſcopal Sees. Departments. 
Angers Mayenne and Loire 
Mans Sarte 
Laval* Mayenne - 


V. CircLE or PARIsS. 


| Archiepiſcopal See — PARIS. 


Verſailles Seine and Oiſe 
Chartres Eure and Loire 
Orleans Loiret 

Sens Yonne 

Troyes Aube 

Meaux Seine and Marne 


VI. CENTRAL CIRCLE. 


Archiepiſcopal See—BourcEts, in the Department of 


the Cher. 
Blois Loire and Cher 
Tours Indre and Loire 
Poitiers Vienne 
Chatcauroux® Indre 
Gueret“ Creuſe 
Moulins Allier 
Nevers Nyevre 


VII. CiRCLE OF THE SOUTH-WEST. 


Archiepiſcopal See—BourRDFAUuX, in the Department 


of the Gironde. 


Lucon Vendce 

Saintes Lower Charente 

Dax Landes 

Agen Lot and Garonne 

Perigneux Dordogne 

Tulles Correze 

Limoges Upper Vienne 

Angouleme Charente 

St. Maixent*® Two Sevres 
VIII. CIRCLE OF THE SOUTH. 


Archiepiſcopal See — TouLovusr, in the Department 


ot the Upper Garonne, 


Auch Gers 

Oleron Lower Pyrences 
Tarbes Upper Pyrences - 
Pamiers Arriege 
Perpignan Ealtern Pyrences 
Carcaſſonne Aude 

Rodez Avciron 

Cahors Lot 

Alby Tarn 


IX. CIRCLE oF THE MEDITERRAN EAN. 


Archiepiſcopal See- Alx, in the Department of the 


Mouths of the Rhöne. 


Corlica 


Baſtia 
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Epiſcopal Sees. 
Frejus 
Digne 
Embrun 


Valence 
Mende 
Nilmes 


Montpelier 


X. CiRCLE OF THE SouTH-EasT. 


Archiepiſcopal See—Lyoxs, in the Department of 
Rhene and Loire. 


Clermont 
St. Fleur 
Puy 
Viviers 
Grenoble 
Belley 
Autun 


Each of the departments, as before noticed, is di- 
vided into diſtricts, and each diſtrict into cantons. 
The firſt column that follows is a liſt of eighty-three 
departments in alphebetical order: the fecond column 
contains the names of the provinces or territories to 
which the countries included in each department for- 
The departments marked thus“ take 
their names from mountains ; thoſe marked thus + from 
their reſpective ſituations; this marked thus 4 from a 
rock; and the others (the departments of Paris, Cote 
d'Or, and Corſica excepted) from rivers; as the de- 
Sad e of the Ain, of the Eure and Loire, of the 


merly belonged. 


wo Sevres, &c. 
Depariments, 

Ain 

Aiſne 

Allier 

Alps, Upper“ 
Alps, Lower“ 
Ardeche 
Ardennes* 
Arriege 

Aube 

Aude 

Avciron 
Calvados 4 
Cantal * 
Charente 
Charente, Lower 
Cher 

Correze 
Coriica 


Cote d'Or 


Cotes du Nord, N. C 


Crenſe 
Dordogne 
Doubs 


Departments, | 


Var 

Lower Alps 
Upper Alps 
Drome 
Lozere 
Gard 
Herault 


Puy de Dome 
Cantal 

Upper Loire 
Ardeche 

Tere 

Ain 

Saone and Loire 


Ancient Previnces, 


Breſſe 

Soiſſonnois and Vermandois 
Bourbonnois 

Dauphiné 

Provence 

Dauphine 

Champagne 

Couſerans and Foix 
Champagne 

Languedoc 

Rouergue 

Normandy 

Auvergne 

Angoumois 

Aunis and Saintonge 

Berry | | 
Limoſin 


Burgundy 
Bretagne 
Marche 
Perigord 
Franche Comte 


Departments, 


Drome 

Fure 

Eure and Loire 
V'iniſterre 7 
Gard | 
Garonne, Upper 
Gers EE 
Gironde 
Herault 

Indre 

Indre and Loire 
Iſere 

Ille and Vilaine 
Jura * 

Landes + 

Loire and Cher 
Loire, Upper 
Loire, Lower 


Loiret ; 
Lot 

Lot and Garonne 
Lozere * 


Manche +, The Channel Normandy 


Marne 

Marne, Upper 

Mayenne or Maine 

Mayenne and Loire 

Meurthe 

Meute 

Morbihan T 

Moſelle 

Nord +, North 

Nyevre 

Oiſe 

Orne 

Paris 

Pas de Calais +, $tratts 
of Calais 

Puy de Dome * 

Pyrenees, Upper * 

Pyrences, Lower * 

Pyrenees, Eaſtern * 

Rhine, Upper 

Rhine, Lower 

Rhöne, Bouches du, 
Mouths of the 

Rhone and Loire 

Saone, Upper 

Saone and Loire 

Sarte 

Seine and Oiſe 

Seine, Lower 

Seine and Marne 

Sevres, the two 

Somme 

Tarn 


Var 


Languedoc 
Provence 


— 
Ancient Provinces, 
Dauphine 
Normandy 
Beauce 
Bretagne 
Languedoc 
Languedoc 
Gaſcony and Armagnac 
Guienne 111 
Languedoc = 
Berry 4 
Touraine | 7 


Dauphine jr 
Bretagne Mink 
Franche Comte [000 
Marſan ich 
Blaſois 8 
Velay cher 
Bretagne * Of 
Orleannois 10 

Querci * 
Guienne n 
Geraudan Wort 


0 Wa 


Champagne 8 
Champagne 1 
Maine n 
Anjou = 
Lorraine * 
Barrois 1 bs 
Bretagne - 
Lorraine 7% 
French Netherlands uh 
Nivernois The. 


Tou 


Iſle of France 
Normandy and Perche 
Ille of France 


Artois and Boulonnois 


K Me! 
obe 
he lat 
Near 8. 


Auvergne mh 
Bigorre fret 5 
Balques and Bearn Alem 
Rouſſillon bn, |; 
Alſace Riez 
Alſace kr, anc 

al 7 PP 
Provence rapii 


Per tre; 
Foreſt and Lyonnois | 
Franche Comte 
Burgundy 
Maine 

Iſle of France 
Normandy 
Iſle of France 
Poitou 


Picardy 


ſ\ ip} - 4 
Ported | 


10 145 
Dep 77 . 
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I 
Departments. Anctent Provinces. 
ende Poitou 
Vene, Upper Limoſin 
Voſges * Lorrain 
Yonne Burgundy 


The natural curioſities of France conſiſt chiefly in 
ings and ſubterraneous Caverns. 

Ane traveller in France has given us the following 
Areſque and accurate deſcription of the fountain of 
clue: © I arrived yeſterday, ſays he, at Avignon. 
@ firſt anxiety was to vilit the fountain of Vaucluſe, 
ak! {till ſee, eſcaping from the midſt of a chain 
mountains, as from the depth of a vaſt tube, a river 
ich riſes, ruſhes up, and inſtantly overflows with an 
jetuolity, 2 thunder, a boiling, a foam, with tails 
Ich never can be deſcribed either by the pen of the 
x, or the pencil of the painter. Such is the foun- 
of Vaucluſe. In an inſtant this river becomes 
n; and may then be compared to a happy diſpoſi- 
u moderated by its native goodneſs, after the fir{t 
ſports of vivacity. It now changes its ſilver waves 
v waves of azure, and pours, and rolls, and diffuſes 


bamultitude of little ſtreams to meander through a 
(ming valley. On quitting the valley, theſe rivulets 
le, and all together take their courſe by a hundred 
krent ways, to water, fertilize, and embelliſh, un- 
Ithe name of the Sorgue, the delightful country of 
non. Vaucluſe preſents at once the molt delight- 
bene, and the molt ſingular phanomenon. But 1 
FP lay with the poet, 


| Theſe ſtreams, that ſky, and yon enchanting vale, 
F 10uch not my heart like Petrarch's pitcous tale. 


* memory of Petrarch and of Laura animates 
object, while it embelliſhes and renders enchant- 

te landſcape.” 
Near Salins in Burgundy are ſeveral very remarkable 
0 tne extent of which taken all together 1s about 
ket in length, and 60 in breadth. The deſcent 
em is by 40 ſtone ſteps, and 20 of wood. At the 
um, by help of lighted torches, which cach per- 
aries with him, may be ſeen fix ſprings of ſalt- 
_ ol freſh, guthing out and running with 
_ Iheſe ſtreams are kept ſeparate by 
des Which conduct them into other vaults 
3 vy large Pillars, wherein are placed reſervoirs 
1 of the lalt- water, aſterwards conveyed to 
- Proper engines, and being put in pans, 
ke titles ol ſalt are extracted from it. This water 
her; ** 26 nol ſtrongly impregnatad in rainy 
N forme a OVEN 55 8 . as Je mn quant) 
bterranca. 3 {alt through which 1 pailes in 
Beſancon Rt jos Baulme, twelve miles 
Found, RR 5 992 rind 8 fort 
wer Of 1cicles, and in 


"1 
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mon a bed of emerald ; but it ſoon divides itſelf 
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the bottom a little river, which flows in the winter, 
but is frozen in the ſummer. In the foreſts of St. Au- 
bin du Cormies in Bretagne, is a cave, through which 
runs a great torrent of water; and from another, ſitu- 
ated at Nions, proceeds a violent wind. The cave of 


our Lady of Balm, in Dauphine, is between four and 


tive fathoms broad, and from five to eight feet deep; 
and, in the valley of Liberſtat, in Alface, is a cavern, 
out of which flows an oily liquor, which being dif- 
tilled, and properly prepared, yields a moſt excellent 
ſalubrious oil. In the neighbourhood of Niſmes, there 
is a ſubterraneous paſſage, which the vulgar inform us 
reaches to Arles, under the Rhone, being a diftance of 
20 miles. 

The artificial curioſities of France conſiſt chiefly in 
their canals, and public buildings. The former of 
theſe have already been defcribed, and the others have 
been noticed in the account of its cities and principal 
towns, 

France poſſeſſes ſeveral valuable remains of antiquity, 
many of which have been. traced back even to the time 
of the Celts: and after Gaul was reduced by the Ro- 
mans, they adorned it with numerous editices, both 
civil and ſacred, ſome of which are ſtill very perfect. 
Triumphal arches are found in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom, but the moitentire is at Orange, erected on 
account of the victory obtained over the Cimbri and 
Teutones, by Caius Marius, and LuQatius Catulus. 
Niſmes abounds in monuments of antiquity, The 
famous Pont du Garde was raiſed in the Auguſtan 
age by the Roman colony of Niſmes, to convey a 
ſtream of water between two mountains for the uſe of 
hat city, and is as freſh to this day as Weſtminſter— 
Bridge: it conſiſts of three bridges, or tiers of arches 
one above another; the height is 174 feet, and the 
length to 723. The moderns are indebted for this, 
and many other ſtupendous aqueducts, to the ignorance 
of the ancicnts, that all ſtreams will riſe as high as 
their ſources. 

The commerce and manufa&urcs of France may be 
conlidered under two heads, viz. inland and foreign. 


This country, by her ſituation, the turn of her inha- 


her ſoil, mult be always pottetied of a great inland 
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French woollen cloths and ſtuffs, more eſpecially at 
Abheville, ae ſaid to be now little inferivr to thole 
land and England. aſſiſted by the clandeſtine 
101portation of Englith and Iriſh wool, and workmen 
ſcom this country. This deſtructive traffic is princi- 
pally carried on between Boulogne in France and Rom- 
ney-Marſh in Rent. 
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over the globe. That country is thought to 
no great loſer by its ceſſion of Canada, and part of 
Louiſiana at the late peace. But the moit valuable 
part of Hiſpaniola in the Weſt-Indies, which ſhe poſ- 
fcifes by the partiality and indolence of Spain, is a molt 
improvcable acquiſition, and the moſt valuable of all 
her forcign colonies. In the Welt-Incies, the likewile 
poſſeſes the molt important fugar-iſlands of Guadelupe, 
St. Lucia, Tobago, St. Bartholomew, Deſeada, and 
Marigalante. A ſmall tract upon the Miflifſippi is the 
whole of what the poſſeſſes in North-America. 'T hole 
belonging to her in the Eait-Indies are not very conti— 
derabie ; though had the genius of the French been 
1 urned for commerce than war, they might have 
ingroſſed more territory and revenues than are now in 
polleſſion of the Englith ; but they over-rated both their 
own power and their courage, and their Eaft-India 
company never made a conſiderable figure. Pondi- 
cherry, &c. in the Eaſt-Indies, and St. Domingo in 
the Weſt, were taken by the Engliſh in the year 
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At preſent the land- trade of France to Switzerland 
by way ef Lyons; to Germany, through 
Straſburgh; to the Netherlands, through 


and Straſbut 
to Spain rofitable one) through Bay- 
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onne and Perpignan. As for her naval commerce, her 
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trequemed by all the trading nations in Europe, to the 
great advantage of France, more eſpecially reſpecting 
what is carried on with England, Holland, and Italy. 
The trade from her Mediterranean ports {more parti- 
cularly from Marſeilles) with Turkey and Africa, has 
long been very conliderable. The negro-trave from 
Guiuca ſupplies her ſugar-colonies, besides the gold, 
ivory, and drugs got from that coait. 

The articles of trade in France, are as follow: the 
wines of different diltiicts, and the produce of thole 
wines, Viz. Bourdeaux, Nantes, Rochelle vinegar, and 
the le Fruit, fach as prunes, prunelloes, dried 
grapes, pears, and apples, from Normandy; and 
oranges and olives from Languedoc and Provence. 
Fine lawns, thread, linens, ſtuffs, woollen cloths, 
iail-cloth, hemp, flax, linſeed, ſilk, black and green 
wap, corn, tor their inland trade; fine paper, paſte- 
board, ſalt, falt-petre, roſin, oil, cork, kid-ſkins, al- 
monds, perfumes, extracted oils, drugs, and chemical 
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us, cambrics, fiiver and gold ſtuffs, em- 
broidceries, fatins, fewing-liik, tapeitries, millinery- 
Laces, toys, pluih hats, parchment, and 
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\Warcs, Crapes, 


hardware. 
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The manufactures of France are ſilks, a; luſtr 


al las fare broad The 

alamodes, ſarcenets, broad, flowered, and bog / 

tilks, velvets, and gold and filver ſtuffs. Wocllen E, 
* a i N wo! 


nufattures in imitation of thoſe of England, 
are chiefly carried on in Normandy, pod, L 
guedoc, Provence, and Guienne. Fine linens * 
and lace are made in the inland parts; as 5 al | 
in Normandy, fail-cloth at Vitry, and other 55 

and dowlaſſes at Morlaix. In Picardy and pati 1 

made exceeding beautiful and rich tapeſtries, and , 
vergne is famous for fine paper. Manufactures of | _ 
are eſtabliſhed chiefly in Provence; this is ſo MM 
ſiderable an article in their commerce, that when if 
have a ſcarcity of oil, they fetch a prodigious quan 


from the Levant to ſupply the ſoap-makers. Tf . 
have long obtained the ſecret from Spain of mad 0 
that ſpecies of ſoap called Caſtile, of which they WF * 
eſtabliſhed large manufactures at Marſeilles and Toi © 
and thereby deprived the Spaniards of that va. 
branch of trade. " 

The conſtitution of France was formerly a lim A 
monarchy; but the oppreſſions of the great landhol 3 
grew, by degrees, {0 irkſome to the ſubjects, that WA... 
preferred the monarchical to the ariſtocratical gon 10. 
ment. But Richlieu, in the time of Louis XG... 
gave ariſtocracy a mortal blow; and all the civil . 
putes in France, ſince that period, have been am 15 
great men for power and places, and between the i = 
and their parliaments. 

The lite and property of the ſubje& were al 1. 
wards cntirely at the mercy of the ſovereign: he e 
priſoned whom he pleaſed, without being accounta i: - 
the laws, and, whenever he thought it neceliary e 
his purpoſe, appointed what judges he deemed pn a 
tor the trial of offenders. The great officers ot e 
took their oaths to him, which they formerly 0! 7H 
the parliament; and he appointed, removed, exten IF 
or retrenched their authority as he pleaſed. Th wich + 
giſtering of the edits, which formerly gave them ler 
lanction or force of laws, at length became 21 rhe 
matter of form. The parliaments indeed ſome] ual 
ago made a noble oppolition to the king's com ector 
with regard to this particular, but this genera Tall 
cured a temporary baniſhment : for, arvitrary 4 beſde 
was, he never ventured to inflict any further pu te, 
ment than a flight baniſhment, or impriſonmeii 2 
their molt provoking acts of diſobedience: à d be ce 
knowledgment of the infirmity ol the French 8, b 
ſtitution, and a proof that the people coni1cers om 
parliaments as their natural guardians and protects the 

Before the revolution, diſtributive juſtice * oft 
miniſtered in France by parliaments, cham 1 and 
counts, courts of aid, preſidial courts, S ars 1 
elections, and other inferior courts. ne PF GW n 
vere fifteen in number, namely, Paris, 1e ic 
Rouen, Grenoble, Bourdeaux, Dijon, A 0 nd 
Pau, Metz, Befancon, Doway, Ferpighe”s 2 b-1 
and Arras; but ſeveral of thoſe parame ” ll 
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* into one, and that of Paris branched out into 
It was however the chief, and took the lead 
$ national buſincſs. It was divided into ten cham- 
2 The grand chamber was chiefly appropriated to 
* 1 of peers. The Tournelle took cognizance 
q ij matters of property above 1000 livres in value. 
A Tournclle Criminelle received and determined 
ee from inferior courts in criminal cales. Beſides 
Ie three capital chambers, there were Bee of re- 

s for receiving the depoſitions of witnelles, and 
kermining cauſes, nearly in the fame manner as our 
Wet of 7 In ſome provinces, the adinini- 
ion of juſtice was regulated oy the civil law, 
in othe ers by their Partic alar cu! LOMms, {5 far AS 
" were conſiſtent with the King's edits and de- 


ed 


4 


Anlions. 

| he chamber of accounts was the next court of ju- 
Hure in France: here all matters of public finance 
m examined, treaties of peace and grants regiſtered, 
the vallalages due from the royal fiefs were re- 
wed: the chambers were in number twelve, and 
in the cities of Paris, Ronen, Dijon, Nantes, 
bnpelier, Grenoble, Aix, Pau, Blois, Lifle, Aire, 
Doe. 
ud, where all matters that related to the royal 
nue, and the railing of money, were determined. 
be fo! rh were the prefidial courts, which were com- 
xd of judges for determining matters in appeal from 
gilt x Intle towns and villages. The next 
urt were the generalities, who proportioned the taxcs 
de raited in their diſtricts, according to the ſum 
As appointed to be levied: they likewiſe took cog- 
ance of matters relating to the crown-lands, and 
lun bran 55 of the revenue, Theſe courts are in 


der 23, each conſiſting of 23 perſons, and they 
Þ iribut <q over the kingdom for the more con- 
. ch of buſineſs. The courts if ElECHIONS, 

were ſubje& to thoſe generalities, ſettled the 


3 proportions of taxes that were to be paid by 
> ard T ferior dil | ricts, a: d ho; II UC 11 each i 114 


or, who returned the aſſeſſments to the cou 
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ids the adove Courts, the French had inte 
. 5 Ce, and finances, whoſe po 


eh executed, were of great ſervice to the peace 
3 Comm ny They had likewlic provotl 3, ſeneſ- 
* dal itts, and a varicty of other officers. 

Pom this general review of France 1 its 5 eee 

= reader will be apt to conclude, that f. he Was 


8 n ful nation, and the dene the moſt opu- 
er f Wael 2 Europe. The reverſe, however, 
"Joi 3 le conitant ſtate of that nation; ſince 
© h that in any former period they were 
F nch . more happy. In a country ſo exten- 

uitful, her government finds immenſe re- 
by men and money but, as if the French 


Weil We : 
te directed by an evil genius, theſe reſources, 
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7 in the ſame was to pay: this was done by a 
rt Ot 


The third court of judicature was the court 
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great as they are, have proved, by a wrong appiicat jon, 
the ruin ef the people. The moſt obvious cauſes of 
this national poverty originated from the ambition ae 
vanity of their kings and leading men, which led the 
into ſchemes of univerſal dominion, the 5 
ment of their name, and the enſlaving of Chriſtendom. 
Their wars, which they ſometimes carried on againſt 
one half of Fur: ope, and in which they were generally 
unfortunate, led them into difficulties to which the 
ordinary revenues were inadequate; and hence pro- 
ceeded the arbitrary demands upon the f ere under 
various pretences, in the name of loans, ſree-g its, &c. 
W hen theſe failed, other methods, more SAT and 
unjullifiabvle were adopted, ſuch as railing and reducing 
the value of money, as 2 thought proper, national 
U ankruptct: s, and other pric You oppreſſions, which 
gave the finithing 5 88 to public credit, and ſhook the 
3 of trade, commerce, and induftry; the 
fruits of which no man could claim as his property. 
Weg we alſo confider the mot! ves of theſe wars, a. 


deſire to enſlave and render miferable the neighbouring” 


nations, that man muſt be devoid of humanny whoſe 
bre: it is not fired with indignation at the bare mention 
of the blood that has been [ytit, the m iferies defo- 
lations that n ave been brou: ay upon mankind, and the 
numerous places that have Nen lac rificed to their ambi- 
tion and avarice. From the late attack upon Corſica, it 
appears that their own misfortunes have not taught them 
wiſdom or humanity ; for while they thus graſped after 
foreign conqueſt, their own country exhibitcd a picture 
of miſery and be ggary, unknown even to ſome of the 
molt uncivilized ol "the's at oifing kingdoms. To this 
we may add, that many of the taxes and revenues in 
France were let out, for a time, or farmed to the beſt 
bidder; and theſe harpies, the farmers-general, and 
their under-farmers and receivers, made no ſcruple of 
10g the people molt unmercituily ; and the reſidue, 
if any ors went to ſatisiy the cravings of a nu- 
gy, who in their turn were obliged, as well 
Ay, to advance the government immenſe ſums 
under various names. 
The revenues of ſo deſpotic a government as that of 
Franc e was 3 the monarchy, t! 
as lives of th people 
1E PI. ince, Cannot Wel! be 
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fpecie of France, in gold and 
1710 to be about 17.00 1 
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were ſubject to t 
lcertiinet; The whole 
liver, was computed in 
1 8 and eth ough ho 
t, being 1 in debt a! 50 
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crown was then doubly a bankru 


4 
100 millious ſterling, or 2090 millions of livres, ve 2 


by ſelzing almc 0 all the urrent money in the king- 
dom, and by arbitrar! railing or lowerin g tne value 55 
coins, in four Cars ime the duke regent of France 
pub: liſhed a general ſtate of the pop lic debts, by which 
it ap peared th at the K ing ſcarcely owed 349 millions of 
livres. The reader is left to judge whether ſo g great a 


reduction muſt not uk the effect of the moſt abſolute 


5 and the act itſelf deſerves no better name 
than that of a national robbery. ne French court 
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has got ſince that time bluſhed to own, as towards the 
concluſion of a former war, and alſo in 1769, that 
their King was a bankrupt; and, in order to recruit the 
royal finances, his miniſters have purfued meaſures 
pretty ſimilar to thoſe practiſed by the regent above- 
mentioned. 

The ordinary revenues of France, by ſome late cal- 
culations, amounted, during the monarchy, to above 
12,000,000]. {terling. They aroſe from the demeſnes; 
the taiile, or land-tax; the taillon, another fort of 
land-tax, which the nobility were obliged to pay as 
well as the commons ; by aids, which we call cuſtoms 
on merchandize; by gabels, which is a tax upon ſalt; 
by a capitation, or poll-tax ; by the tenths of eſtates 
and employments; by the ſale of all offices of juſlice; 
by a tenth, or free-giſt of the clergy; excluſive of 
their additional yearly ſum of 12,000,000 of livres; 
and by confiſcations and forfeitures. 

The comptroller-general was the head of the officers 
of the finances; and for the management of the re- 
venues, and the determination of all diſputes relative 
to it, there were ſeveral tribunals and offices in different 
parts of the kingdom, of which one at Paris was the 
chief. 

With reſpect to the preſent ſtate of the revenue, we 
are informed, that on the goth of December 1791, 
Nr. Lafond prefented to the Aﬀembly the following 
general ciumate, from the particular eiſtinate of the 
miniiters, tor the year 1792: 

Livres. 
Appanage of princess. - - 5,000,000 
Foreign affairs. 6, ooo, ooo 
Iarine and colon 43,000,000 
zeneral adminiſtration . . 5,000,000 
Public worſhip 5-465 6:65 ne 04,000,000 
Penſions to eccleltaitics .. - .. - - . 08,000,000 
National aſſemb ) -- - - -- 5,000,000 
%! 0 — 
Bridges and roads. 4, 000, oco 
High national court, and court of 
appeal 2 40090 
Schools and academies . 
Intereſt of debtts. --- 20,000,000 
Life SOAUNKICE AA A 0 
Perpetual annuities - ... - 300,000,000 
Belides the expences of the army. 
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By land-tax, a tax on perſonal property, patents, 
itamps, &c. valued at 530,000,000 livres; the remain- 
ing ſum to be provided for from the fund of extraor- 
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| incidental taxes in all 15,500,000! ſterling. nes, 
millions lefs than belore the revolution, when the ; 
and noblciie were exempted, 7, 
All excifes and exciſemen, tythes, and eame-l4 
are now avolithed, and the funds maintained . 
pubſic charge. : 
in the year 1785, before the revolution, the rex: 
was 20 millions and a half ſterling ; and its od 
expenditure exceeded the revenue hve millions = | 
half. In 1784 the public debt was , 141,666,269, I 
I here is no nation in Europe where the art of ol 
particularly that part of it relative to gunnery and of 
ti fication, is better underſtood than in France, Berl 
other advantages for learning it, there is a royal 
demy eſtablithed purpoſely tor training up five lng 
young gentiemen at a time, in the ſeveral branches 
this great art. The number of forces in France, e 
in time of peace, are ſeldom leſs than 200,000, the 
of theſe being little more than two pence halipennyf 
day; in time of war, they are uſually double (| 
number; but thoſe raiſed from the militia are very 
different troops. In the reign of Lewis XIV. ther 
of France amounted to 100 ſhips of the line of bat 
but it has not been fo conliderable lately, In the wa 
1756 with England, their marine was almoſt total! 
ſtroyed; but ſince the peace they have been very 20 
ous in reſtoring it, and in the year 1769, it was fai 
conſiſt of ſixty-four thips of the-line, including th 
of fifty guns, and twenty- five frigats, betices fmal 
veſſels. The ſeainen in the maritime provinces of | 
kingdom were regiſtered, and divided into clailrs, « 
claſs ſerves three or tour years alternately, and it 
who were not in actual ſervice, might enter on“ 
merchant ſhips. Beſides the ſeamen, an hundte 
dependent companies were maintained to ſerve cu 
the ſhips of war as marines. After the comme 
ment of hoſtilities in the war of 1774, between Un 
Britain and France, the French navy was more vil 
dable than at any preceding period. | 
Towards the cloſe of the year 1791, the rep0 
the miniſter ſtates the ſhips in good conditon i0 9: 
of the line, and, including thoſe building, as 10.10 
Large firſt- rates. . 8 
100 guns 6 
BO guns 10 


74 guns . 07 
64 guns 1 


J . 

FUR 7 

beſides fire-ſhips, corvettes, gallies. and cutters. | 
There are in commillion 28 of the line, and EN 


1 he extraordinary expences of the army, colonies, 
and public worſhip, would ſoon ceaſe, and bring the 
expenditure on a level with the revenue. 

The amount of the aſſeſſed taxes for the year 1792, 
are by ſome authors eſtimated only at gcc, ooo, ooo 
livres, equal to 12,50 
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the Englith at Toulon, the latter-end of 1793. 
200l. ſterling; and with the } may now conſiſt of about 10 


gates, and 80,000 ſcamen with officers dcs, 

man the fleet; but the French navy 1s at pre 

out proper {ubordination. . 
It we reckon the loſs the French nav 
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o ſhips of the line, 
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great number of frigats, and they are continually The nobility conſiſted of four clailes, viz. pringes of 


revolution, the peace eltabliſhment of the 


xy for the year 1792 was: 
Infantry. 5404-11 1,600 
Cavalry, //. - - « . ZO,000 : 
ie Artillery... 11, 000 
ry CHF "rd bg 
2 Tonk - 4+ 159,000 . 
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They call theſe troops of the line, and, along with 
volunteer national guards, they form an army at 
ent, on the frontiers, of 224,c00 men. 
Thoſe termed the municipal army, or national guards, 
>: kind of embodied militia for the interior defence 
{the kingdom, and amount to between three and 
bur millions. 
Refides the above, we may add the gens-d'armerie, 
xzuxiliary body of troops for the protection of police 
laws. 
The national aſſembly, deſirous of eſtabliſhing the 
ench conſtitution on the principles it has announced, 
x aboliſhed, irrevocably, thoſe inſtitutions which have 
en deemed injurious to liberty and equality of rights, 
Ich as royal titles, arms, nobility, orders, &c. 
In France there is no longer any nobility, nor pcer- 
nor hereditary dil tinctions nor difference of orders, 
feudal government, nor patrimonial juriſdiction, 
125 of the titles, denominations, and prerogatives, 
ich are derived from them; nor any of the orders 
f chivalry, corporations, or decorations, for which 
nots of nobility were required, nor any kind of ſupe- 
but that of public functioners in the exerciſe of 
ir functions. Royalty alſo, which was one branch of 
irt conſtitution, is now aboliſhed, and the un- 
Fine monarch put to death by his ſubjects. 
2 French gold coins were the old Louis-d'or, 
ih 16: gd. and the new Louis, or guinea, worth 
„ The ſilver coins are the old ecu, or crown, worth 
10 and the new ecu, worth 58. all theſe have the halt 
quarter in proportion. Accounts are kept in France 
Mes, fols, and deniers; one livre is 20 ſols, and 
30 12 Venter. Their livres, by ſome late arrets, 
n reduced to half the value. 
we king's titles were, Louis XVI. by the grace of 
. king of France and Navarre. His ſubjects, in 
pu 2 Or ſpeak eing, called him Sire; foreigners called 


ln 1 
2 Ne 


e Moit Chriſtian Ning; and the pope gave him 
Jeſt Son of the Church. 
ed ere three fleurs. dec; Or, in a field argent, 
* Dy WO angels | in the habits of Levites, hav- 
of them a banner in his hand, with the lame 
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. 105 notto is Lilia nom laboraut 8 nent, 

e *r toil nor fpin.** The ſon of the king 
=. d heir to the crown, was ſtyled Dauphin; 
3 "9p The duke of Orleans, and the third duke of 


= © cldeit ſon of the Dauphin was the duke e | 
; Ep the lecond duke of Aquitain, the third | 
c, and tlic fourth duke of Provence. 


the blood, high nobility, ordinary nobility, and modern 
nobility. He who was neareſt to the crown, after the 
king's children, was the firit prince of the blood. A- 
mong the higher nobility, the dukes and counts, - peers 
of France, bad the precedence; they afſiſted at the 
unction of a king, attended when he held a /:t de Jifttcrs 
or bed of juſlice, and enjoyed a ſeat in the parliament of 
Paris. In this claſs were likewiſe included the knights 
of the Holy Ghoſt, the governors of provinces, and 
lieutenant-generals, with ſome other dukes, counts, and 
marquiles. the ordinary n. obility were divided into 
naliiſſe de race, and nobleſſè de naiſſunce. The modern or 
new 'nobilit y were thoſe to whom the king had ned 
letters of nobility, or on whom he had conferred for 
places by which they became ennobled. 

In this kingdom there were three orders of knight= 
hood : firſt, that of St. Michael; ſecondly, that of the 
Holy Ghoit; and thirdly, that of St. Louis. 

The order of St. Michael was inſtituted in 14 469, 


and was at first compoſed of thirty-lix knights only; 


but their number was afterwards increafed to a hundred. 
They wore a gold chain of double ſcolloped ſhells, 
with a medal expreſſing a rock, on which is repreſented 
St. Michacl encountering the dragon. It is fallen into 
diſrepute, being conferred on artiits, phyſicians, magiſ- 
trates, &c. 

The order of the Holy Ghoſt, which was founded in 
1378, by Henry III. conſiſted of an hundred ne, 
excluſive of the ſovereign. Their enſigns were a gold 
croſs, with a white dove enamelled on the r ot 
one tide, and on the other the image of St. Michacl, 
which is appendent to a blue ribbon, wag from the 
right fide to the left; and on the left breait of their 
coats is a {ilver crols, "th a dove embroidered argent. 
No perſon can be admitted a knight of this order, who 
has not fir(t belonged to St. Michael!; and it is never 
conferred but on princes of the blo ad and perſons of 
the higheit rank. All were to be Papiſts, and, except 
the 14 Commanders; which conſiſted of cardinals, pre- 
lates, and the oflicers of the order, were all to prove the 
nobility of their deſcent for above 100 years. The 
Dauphin was received into both orders on the day of 
his birth. 

The order of St. Louis was inſtituted by Louis XIV. 
in 1093, and was defigned as an encouragement and 
reward to military merit. Accordingly there was ſcarce a 
French othcer, even ſubalterns, who did not wear it. 
Its enſign IS 4 gold croſs enameiled, argent, and adorned 
with golden lilies, havin g on one ſide a coat of mail 
with the inſcrip tion Lud. M. Ixsr ITUT. 1693, and 
on the other a drawn ſword, with a wrcath of laurel at 
its point, and the motto Bell. virtulis prem. Thoſe 
called the Grand Croix, wore it on a broad flame- 


coloured ribbon 0 e the {huulds Ci, hav in 8 alſo 0 a gold 
embroidered croſs on their coat. The commanders 


manner, but without the em- 

other knights wore the croſs 
* ; 1 | 
appendent 


wore it in the fame 
broidered crois; and the 
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appendent to a narrow flame-coloured ribbon faſtened- 


to one of their button-holes. There are two chevaliers 
of the Grand Croix, four of the ſecond claſs, and an 
unlimited number of ordinary knights. 


HISTORY or FRANTGE:; 


THIS kingdom was called, by the Romans, Tranl- 
alpine Gaul, or Gaul beyond the Alps, to diſtinguiſh 
it from Cifalpine Gaul, or Gaul on the Italian fide of 
the Alps. It was probably peopled firſt from Italy; 
but, like other European nations, it ſoon became a 
deſirable object to the Romans, and, after a very brave 
and reſolute reſiſtance, was annexed to their empire by 
Julius Cæſar, about 48 years before the birth of Chriſt. 

Gaul continued in the poſſeſſion of the Romans till 
the ſubverſion of the empire in the fifth century, when 
it became a prey to the Goths, the Burgundians, and the 
Franks, who ſubdued but did not extirpate the ancient 
natives. The Franks, who gave it the name of France, 
or Frankenland, were a collection of ſeveral people in- 
habiting Germany, and particularly the Salii, who 
hved on the banks of the river Sale, and who cultivated 
the principles of juriſprudence better than their neigh- 
bours. The Franks, who were ſtill mixed with the Sali, 
adopted one of the laws of that people, by which all fe- 
males were excluded from the ſovereignty, and is {till 
known by the name of the Salic law among the French. 

After the Franks and Burgundians had eſtabliſhed 
their power, and reduced the original natives to a ſtate 
of {lavery, they parcelled out the lands among their 
principal leaders; and ſucceeding kings found it ne- 
ceſſary to confirm their privileges, allowing them to 
excerciſe ſovereign authority in their reſpective gOvern- 
ments, until they at length aſſumed an independency, 
only acknowledging the King as their head. This gave 
riſe to thole numerous principalities which were 
tormerly in France, and to the ſeveral parliaments there; 
tor every province became, in its policy and govern- 


ment, an epitome of the whole kingdom; and no laws 


were made, or taxes impoſed, without the concurrence of 
the grand council, conſiſting of the clergy and nobility. 
Thus the firit government in France ſeems to have 
been a kind of mixed monarchy, and the power of their 


kings was extremely circumſcribed and limited by the 


teudal barons. The ſame circumſtances took place in 
other European nations, immediately after the diſſolu— 
tion of the Roman empire. 

A French hiſtorian of credit informs us, that Clovis 
was the firit Chriſtian monarch of the French: that he 
began his reign in the year 481, and, after being bap- 


tized, introduced Chriitianity in the year 496; from 
which pericd the. French hiſtory exhibits a ſeries of 
remarkable events; and we find them generally en- 


gaged in domeſtic broijs, or in foreign wars. The firſt 
race of their kings, prior to Charlemagne, found a 
2 


in 1347. 


„ 


— 
21 


cruel enemy in the Saracens, who then 
rope, and retaliated the barbarity of the Goth 
Vandals upon their poſterity. In the year 800 9 
magne, king of France, who was the glon 1 
dark age in which he lived, made Aimielf mal 
Germany, Spain, and part of Italy, was erowned k 
of the Romans by the pope, and thus became empe 
Charlemagne, at his death, divided his empire 
will among his fons, which proved fatal to his fat 
and poſterity. Soon after this, the Normans, a he 
warhke people of Norway and Denmark, invaded 4 
ravaged the kingdom of France, and, A D, goo, ob 
the French to yield up Normandy and Bretagne to Rd 
their leader, who became a Chriſtian, and married 
king's daughter. This laid the foundation of the N 
man power in France, which afterwards became off 
nicious conſequence to that nation; as from Will 
the Norman, who conquered England, the animoſi 
between that kingdom and France had their orig 
and the conteſts proved for the moſt part injurious 
the latter, notwithſtanding their numbers, and the at 
ance they received from the Scots. 
It hath been jultly obſerved, that the rage of q 
ſading, Which broke out about this time, was rat 
beneficial than otherwiſe to the French monarchs] 
they took off many of their turbulent ſubjects, 
were almoſt independent of their authority, and 
them heirs to ſeveral of their nobles, who died in 
Holy Land. But we {hall paſs over theſe dark ages, 
proceed to the period, when the French began to 
tend their influence over Europe, and this brings u 
the reign of Francis I. who was cotemporary with 
Henry VIII. of England. This prince was z | 
didate for the empire of Germany, but loſt the] " 6 
perial crown. Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria, 7 
king of Spain, being choſen in his ſtead. Francis m 100 
ſeveral capital expeditions into Spain, but in one, wi P 
he undertook againſt Italy, he was deteated at Ty 
battle of Pavia, taken priſoner, and obliged to? 
to the moſt humiliating terms, in order to obtain * 
releaſe. His breach of the terms by which he FP” 
cured his enlargement occaſioned continual wars 255 E 
the emperor, till the death of Francis, which happe 


nts {] 

t long 
ee a 
na 


At this period, France was rather in a fiourvi 
condition, and Henry II. ſon and ſucceſſor of Franc 
was in general a very fortunate prince; for thoug 
loſt the battle of St. Ouintin, againſt the Engin 
Spaniards, yet he retook Calais from the former] 
never after had any footing in France. He marr 
fon the Dauphin to Mary queen of Scots, in 9 
uniting that kingdom to his own; but in this 4 
he, or rather his country, was unfortunate, 1 
ſeen in the hiſtory of Scotland. In 1559 he whe 
at a tilting match by the count of Mon mh 
was ſucceeded by his fon Francis II who 15 5 
years; after whom his brother Charles ! * | 
the throne, who being then but eleven rn 
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Ine Guiſes, with the concurrence of Catherine de 
king's mother, taking upon them the ad- 
ation, Anthony de Bourbon King of Navarre, 
We of Conde, and the Proteſtants; entered into 
dere) againſt the court, and a civil war en- 
| in which the kin of Navarre was killed on one 
and the duke of Guile on the other; but a peace 
concluded ſoon after between the contending par- 
The war was however renewed ſeveral times till 
Fear 157 1, when a treacherous peace was made 
the Proteſtants, in order to deſtroy them by a maſ- 
de which was put in execution at Paris, in the 
of the 24th of Augult 1572, and immediately 
> in ſeveral other great towns; and a confederacy 
the Holy League was entered into by the Papilts 
France and Spain for the extirpation of the Pro- 
ts. This project proved but too ſucceſsful, though 
123 not complete! executed till on St. Bartholo— 
s day, 1672. he heads of the Proteſtants were 
ed to the celebration of the nuptials between 
} young king of Navarre, a Proteſtant, and the 
ach king's ſiſter. The king himſelf, Charles IX. 
Wed in the maſſacre, in which the admiral Coligni 
The ſignal for the inhuman ſlaughter of ſo many 
wands was to be made by ſtriking the great bell of 
lace, At that dreadful knell the work of death 
75 and humanity recoils from the horrors of 
atal night of St. Bartholomew; yet the reader may 
t, amidſt the general carnage, that ſome few mo- 
its ſhould be devoted to the fate of Coligni. He had 
long retired to reſt, when he was arouſed by the noiſe 
ee aflaſlins who had ſurrounded his houfe. A Ger- 
W, named Beſme, entered his chamber ; and the ad- 
u apprehending his intentions, prepared to meet 
WM with that fortitude which had ever diſtinguiſhed 
I, Incapable of reſiſtance from the wounds he had 
ned by two balls in a late attempt to aſſaſſinate 
„ he had ſcarce with an undiſmayed countenance 
xd the words, “ Young man, reſpect theſe grey 
I and ſtain them not with blood,” when Beſme 
gd his (word into his boſom, and with the help 
ls barbarous allociates, threw the body into the 
*. The young duke of Guiſe contemplated it in 
Ie; but Henry count d'Angouleſme, natural bro- 
o Charles, 3 it with his foot, exclaiming, 
mage, my friends; we have begun well, let us 
W in the ſame manner.” 
beo Protellants were murdered at Paris, and in other 
P 1 N brought on a fourth civil 
nough a freſh peace was concluded in 1373, 
q roteſtants, fifth civil war broke rg, 
1 ley BY bloody Charles IX. died without 
out the tame time the duke of Anjou, who 
> cred the ſovereignty of the 5 made 
dun to Elizabeth queen of England, to whom ſhe 
to doch encouragement, either on political views, 
lion roteſtants ſome relaxation from per- 


v 14 ut the queen, at length, diſcarded the duke, 


Us the 


It is ſaid that about 


which occaſioned ſome ſevere reflections upon her in- 


conſtancy. 


o 


Henry III. king of Poland, ſucceeded to the king- 


dom of France, 1574, when pope Sixtus V. depoſed 
the king of Navarre, and abſolved his ſubjects from 
their allegiance on account of religion; and the king of 
France, Henry III. taking the part of the Proteſtants 
againſt the leaguers, was mortally wounded by one 
Clement, a friar, with a knife, which the king drew 
out of his body, and ſtruck the aſſaſſin in the eye with 
the fame knite, and he was ſoon knocked on the head 
by the King's ſervants. 

Henry, king of Navarre, of the houſe of Bourbon, 


ſucceeding, the Proteſtants obtained an edict, called the 


edict of Nantz, 1589, in their favour, from Henry IV. 
whereby they were tolerated in the. free exerciſe of 
their religion, in all parts of the kingdom except at 


Paris; but ſtill, the king (Henry IV.) obſerving a great 


majority ot his kingdom zealous Catholics, found him- 
ſelt under a neceflity of declaring himſelf of that re- 
ligion; nor could this preferve him from the malice 
of the monks; for Ravillac a friar ſtabbed him to the 
heart in his. coach, in the ſtreets of Paris, the 14th of 
May 1610, on preſumption that he was ſtill a Pro- 


teſtant. The king leaving his ſon Louis XIII. a minor. 


of nine years of age, the queen his mother, Mary of 
Medicis, was made regent ; during whoſe adminiſtra- 
tion, great encroachments were made on the liberties 
of the people, notwithſtanding the oppoſition that was 
made to thoſe arbitrary meaſures by the parliament of 
Paris; but the Proteſtants, being moſt oppreſſed, ſtood 
upon their defence, and the kingdom was involved in 
another civil war. The king having taken ſome ex- 
traordinary ways to raiſe money, the parliament of 
Paris refuſed to concur in them, until his majeſty went 
thither in perſon, with the princes of the blood, and 
terrified them into a compliance. Cardinal Richlieu, 
being advanced to the poſt of prime-miniſter, ſoon after 
put a final end to the liberties of France. He began 
by ſuppreſſing the Hugonots, and reducing all the towns. 
they were poſſeſſed of, the laſt of which was Rochelle, 
which held out two years againſt the whole power of 
France, but was obliged to ſurrender the 8th of Oc- 
tober 1628. This put an end to the civil wars, on 
account of religion, in France. Hiſtorians ſay, that 
during theſe wars above 1,000,000 of men loſt their 
lives; that 150,000,000 livres were ſpent in carrying 


them on; and that nine cities, 400 villages, 2000 


churches, 2000 monalteries, and 10,000. houſes were 
burnt, or otherwiſe deſtroyed. He proceeded to inſult 
the parliament of Paris, prohibiting them, in the king's 
name, to intermeddle in affairs of ſtate : he then erec- 
ted courts of jultice to try by a ſpecial commiſſion 
the peers that oppoſed his meaſures. Whereupon the 
dukes of Orleans and Montmorency had recourſe to 
arms; but being defeated, Montmorgncy, was taken 
priſoner, and executed as a traitor. This occaſioned 
ſeveral conſpiracies of the princes. of the blood, 
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and the nobility, againſt the cardinal, which he how- 
_ defeated, but very narrowly eſcaped being aſſaſſi- 
nated. | | 

Louis XIV. fon of Louis XIII. and of Anne of 
Auſtria, Infanta of Spain, was born the 5th of Sep- 
tember 16g8. He ſucceeded his father the 14th of 
May 1643, being then in the fifth year of his age: 
cardinal Richlieu died juſt before the late king, and 
the queen-mother about the ſame time. The king 
being a minor, the queen his mother had the adminiſtra- 
tion of the government, -and made cardinal Mazarine, 
an Italian, her prime-miniſter. He had been intro- 
duced into the adminiſtration by Richlieu, in the laſt 
reign, and followed. his plan of continuing to enlarge 
the French frontiers in Flanders, Catalonia, Germany, 
and Italy; and imagining that Charles I. king of Eng- 
land was inclined to aſſiſt Spain, he fomented the re- 
bellion againſt that prince, as Richlieu had done, when 
he might eaſily have ſuppreſſed it. By the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, the biſhoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
were confirmed to France, with ten imperial cities in 
Alface, among which ' were Landau, and the caftle of 
Philipſburg in the palatinate. 


The parliament of Paris beginning to reſume their 
authority, and inſiſting on the baniſhment of the cardi- 


nal, as an enemy to the king and kingdom, the queen- 
mother and the cardinal engaged the prince of Conde 
and the army in their intereſt, and perfectly ſubdued 
the parliament; and becauſe the prince of Conde ſeemed 
inclined to defend the rights and privileges of the peers, 
he was laid aſide as ſoon as he had ſerved the miniſter's 
turn, and the command of the army given to other 
8 ; whereu the prince of Conde quitted 
the kingdom, and commanded the Spaniſh army in 
Flanders, . 

Cardinal Mazarine entered into -an alliance with 
Cromwell, as the likelieſt means to ſupport himſelf ; 
and his forces having joined the cardinal's in Flanders, 
they beſieged and took Dunkirk, which was put into 
the hands of the Engliſh, and the cardinal found him- 
ſelf obliged to ſubmit to ſuch terms as Cromwell in- 
ſiſted on; but the union between the protector and this 
French miniſter proved the ruin of the conſtitution in 
both kingdoms, and of the balance of power in Eu- 
rope. In the year 1661 died cardinal Mazarine, when 
Louis XIV. took the adminiſtration of the government 
into his own hands. 

Louis XIV. on the death of Mazarine, put the do- 
meſtic affairs of his-adminiſtration into the hands of Col- 
bert, who formed new ſyſtems for the glory, commerce, 
and manufactures of France, af which were carried into 


execution with great affiduity. A late author very juſtly 


ſays, « To write the hiſtory of his reign, would be to 
write that of all Europe. Ignorance and ambition were 
the only enemies of Louis. Fhrouph the former, he was 
blind to every patriotic duty as a king, and promoted the 
intereſts of his ſubjects only that they might the better 


anſwer the purpoſes of his greatneſs; by the latter, he | 


_ 


— 


| 


embroiled himſelf with all his neighbours and 4 
tonly rendered Germany a diſmal ſcene of devatar, 
His reign, which began ſplendidly; was, hn, 
cloſe of it, one continued ſeries of defeats ny 
lamities ; and he had the mortification of ſeeing t 
places taken from him, which, in the fornter Jai 
his reign, were acquired at the expence of man ＋ 
land lives. He died on the firſt of September 151.0 
- | g 5 be 
ſucceeded by his grandſon Louis XV. Who in 
courſe of his reign, was ſtyled the Well Beloved. v. 
he loſt ſome years before he died; he was deteſted 
deſpiſed by his ſubjects, for his ſhameful and licent 
attachments, and illiberal treatment of ſome of 
worthieſt men of the kingdom. Though the (yd 
of this prince was more pacific than that of his gt 
father, yet the ſituation of affairs in Europe more if 
once embroiled him with the houſe of Auſtria. 
intention of the French king was, to place his fat 
in-law, Stanifſlans, on the throne of Poland. Th 
he failed, through the interpoſition of the Ruſſians 
Auſtrians; but Staniſlaus enjoyed the title of king, 
the revenues of Lorrain, during the remainder of 
life. The connection between France and Spain fo 
the former to become principals in a war with Gr 
Britain; in the management of which the latter 
ſo ill ſeconded by her allies, that it was finiſhed by 
eace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. We have menti 
in the hiſtory of England, the war ſo humiliatin 
France, and the chief events attending it, which 
ended by the peace of Fontainbleau, in 1763. Het 
A. D. 1774, in the 64th year of his age, and zqtt 
his reign. 
Louis XVI. the late unfortunate king of Fm 
ſucceeded his grandfather, Louis XV. on the 10 
May 1774. Several regulations, highly favouradi 
the general intereſts of the nation, particularly the 
preſſion of the muſquetaires, took place ſoon after 
accefſion of this monarch. But the moſt remark 


we t. 


circumſtance which attended the preſent reign, was . : 
placing Mr. Neckar, a Proteſtant, and a natl'g 4 
Switzerland, at the head of the French fin M 
in 1776. Under the direction of this gentlewal 53 
gencral reform took place in France, throughout © | 
department in the revenue. When hoſtilities d SSUE 
menced between France and Great-Britain, in ce 1 M. 
quence of the former's taking part with the 1, 
Britith colonies in America, the people of France! . Vi 
not burdened with new taxes for carrying on 4 . 80 
but the public revenue was augmented by his νν , 1, 
improvements, and reformation that were ine Wt of ( 
into the management of the finances. In con 15 

of this national frugality, the navy of France 3 

been raiſed to ſo great a height as really oY Amo 
formidable to Great-Britain. But the bene fit of 
ſures purſued by Mr. Neckar were not bo 7. s 
procure him friends at court; the vain, * oy Were 
and the ambitious, naturally became his 4 fc read 
the king appears not to have poſſeſſed ſufficien Preſe 
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wind to ſupport an upright and able miniſter. He 
x therefore for a time diſplaced ; and is ſaid to have 
ken particularly oppoſed by the queen's party. His 
nora, however detrimental to France, was probably 
\frourable circumſtance for Great-Britain, as national 
wofomy, and wiſe counſels, mult naturally render 
& former a more dangerous enemy to the latter, both 
© time of peace and war. In the year 1786 a treaty 
\ navigation and commerce wils, concluded between 
& two courts of London and Verſailles; and this, 


x cloded the tranfactions between the two king- 
ns. 

| GENEALOGICAL LisT Or THE ROYAL 
Family OT FRANCE. 


Louis XVI. the late unfortunate king of the French, 
as born Aug. 23, 1754, married April 19, 1770, to 
Lie Antoinetta, archducheſs of Auſtria, who was 
bm Nov. 4, 1755 : Louis ſucceeded his grandfather, 
Lis XV. May 10, 1774, was crowned at Rheims, 
Line 11, 1775 3 and beheaded January 21, 1793. The 
de of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinetta are, 

. Madame Maria Thereſa Charlotta, born Dec. 19, 
8, 
Louis Charles, born March 27, 178z. 


* * 
„ 
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boTHERS AND SISTERS TO HIS LATE MAfkEsrv. 


1. Louis-Staniſlaus-Xavier, count de Provence, born 
W. 17, 1755 ; married May 14, 1771, Maria-Joſepha- 
wiſa, daughter of the king of Sardinia, born pt. 
g | 
„ Charles-Philip, count d'Artois, born OR. 9g, 
57; married Nov. 16, 1773, to Maria Thereſa, 

Alter of the king of Sardinia, born Jan. 31, 1736; 
hom he has iſſue: 

Louiſa-Antoine, born Jan. 24, 1778. 

A princeſs, born Aug. 5, 1789. 

Another princeſs, born Jan. 8, 178g. 
„ Maria-Adcelaide-Clotilda-Xaviera, born Sept. 23, 


Jag- 
" Pome Elizabeth-Philippe-Maria-Helena, born 
J, 1704- 


Ive or Louis XV. LIVING IN 1793, ARE, 
1 Maria-Adelaide, ducheſs of Lorrain and Bar, born 


2, \iRoria-Louiſa-Marie-Thereſa, born 1733. 

. >ophia- Philippina-Elizabeth-Juſtinia, born 1734- 
4 Louiſa. Maria, born 1737, who went into a con- 
wol Carmelites, and took the veil in 1 770. 


2 
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2 remarkable change in the affairs and govern- 
1 2 the French nation having taken place in the 
3 9, which has engaged the attention and in- 

"ce of the moſt conſiderable powers of Europe, 


T re 
A wes will, we doubt not, feel a real pleaſure on 
ranting them with 


— 


—＋— 


— 


| 
and declared himſelf ſatisfied with Monſieur de Calonne, 


— — 
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AN HISsTORICAL Review Or THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
In its C:mmencement, Progreſs, and Effects. 


F we confider the government of France only as it 
diſcovered itſelf in practice, it appeared for the moſt 
part a perfect deſpotiſm, with no other reſtraint on the 


| Caprice of the monarch, than that which muſt every 


where exiſt, the patience and prejudices of the people. 
If, on the contrary, we examine it in the abſtract, we 


find another power riſing into proud competition with 


the monarch, and circumſcribing Ris prerogatives, with- 
in narrow limits ;—the power of the parliaments. 

The ambition of the French government, which 
made it acquainted with liberty, in aſſiſting the inſur- 
gents in America and Holland, kindled a ſpirit among 
the people, which could not well admit of the con- 
tinuance of arbitrary power at home. 

The diſmiſſion of Monſieur Neckar from the di- 
rection of public affairs, and ſucceeding miniſters being 
endowed neither with his integrity nor abilities, the 
finances of the nation were on the point of being to- 
tally ruined. And when the edict for regiſtering the 
loan at the concluſion of the year 1783, which amount- 
ed to the ſum of three millions three hundred and 
thirty thouſand pounds, was preſented to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, the murmurs of the people, and the 
remonſtrances of the aſſembly, aſſumed a more legal 
and formidable aſpect. The king, however, ſignified 
to the ſelect deputations that were commiſſioned to con- 
vey to him their remonſtrances, that he expected to be 
obeyed without further delay. The ceremony of the 
regiſtering took place on the next day, but was ac- 
companied with a reſolution, importing, that public 


ceconomy was the only genuine ſource of abundant re- 
venue, the only means of providing for the neceſſity of 


the ſtate, and reſtoring that credit which borrowing had 
brought to the brink of ruin. This proceeding was no 
ſooner known, than' the king required the attendance of 
the grand deputation of parliament : he erated from 
their records the reſolution which had been adopted; 


his comptroller-general and acting miniſter. 

This gentleman, how gratified ſoever he might be 
by the ſupport of his ſovereign, could not but feel 
himſelf deeply mortified by the oppoſition of the par- 
lament. An accurate inquiry into the ſtate of the 


| 8 finances had convinced him that the expenditure 


ad far exceeded the revenues: to impoſe any new 


taxes, in the preſent ſituation was impoſſible; to con- 


tinne the method of borrowing, was ruinous; and to 


have recourſe only to œconomical reform, would be 
' found wholly inadequate ; therefore he hefitated not to 


declare, that it would be impracticable to place the 
finances on a ſolid baſis, but by the reformation of 


whateyer was Yitipus in the conſtitution of the ſtate, 
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The miniſter, in order to give weight to this reform, 
was ſenſible that ſomething more was neceſſary than 
royal authority; he perceived that the parliament was 
neither a fit inſtrument for introducing a new order 
into public affairs; nor would ſubmit to be a paſſive 
machine for ſanfioning the plans of a miniſter, even 
if theſe plans had perfect wiſdom for their fource. 

The only alternative that ſeemed, under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, to remain, was, to have recourle to ſome 
other aſſembly, more dignified and ſolemn in its cha- 
racter, and that ſhould conſiſt in a greater degree of 
members from the various orders of the ſtate, and the 
different provinces of the Kingdom ; but the true and 
legitimate afſembly of the nation, the ſtates-general, 
had not met ſince the year 1614. Another aſſembly 
had occaſionally been ſubſlituted in the room of the 
ſtates-general; this was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 
of the notables, or men of note, and conſiſted of a 
number of perſons from all parts of the kingdom, 
chiefly ſelected from the higher orders of the ſtate, and 
nominated by the king himſelf. This afſembly had 
been convened by Henry IV. and again by Louis XIII. 
and was now once more ſummoned by the authority of 
the then reigning monarch ; and the period appointed 
for their opening was the 29th of January 1787. 

Monſieur de Calonne, though embarraſſed by great 
difficulties, firſt met the aſſembly of the notables, and 
communicated his long-expected plan. He began by 
ſtating, that the public expenditure had for centuries 

alt exceeded the revenues: that a very conſiderable 
deficiency had of courſe exiſted ; and that at his own 
acceſſion to office it was three millions three hundred 
and thirty thouſand pounds. To remedy this evil, the 
comptroller- general recommended a territorial impoſt, 
in the nature of the Engliſh land- taxes; from which 
no rank or order of men were to be exempted; an in; 
guiry into the poſſeſſions of the clergy, which hitherto 
had been deemed ſacred, from their proportion of the 
public burdens : the various branches of internal taxa- 
tion were alſo to undergo a ſtrict examination; and a 
mortgage of the demeſne lands of the crown preſented 
a conſiderable reſource. 

Monſieur Neckar, before he retired from the manage- 
ment of the finances, had publiſhed his Compte ren- 
due au Roi, in which France was repreſented as poſ- 
ſeſſing a clear ſurplus of four hundred and twenty 
thoufand pounds ſterling. This performance had been 
read with avidity, and was conſidered as an zra in the 
hiſtory of France. 'The credit of this ſtatement was 
ably vindicated by M. de Brienne, archbiſhop of Thou- 
louſe, and by the count de Mirabeau, a ſtill more for- 
midable enemy to Calonne. His cloquence, however, 
might have ſucceſsfully vindicated his ſyſtem and re- 


— 


of the ſtates ſhould be called, as the notables were 


vectives of Mirabeau; but the genius of the comp- 
troller- general ſunk under the influence of the three 

eat bodies of the nation. The grand and eſſential 
object of reform was, to equalize the public burdens, 


putation againſt the calculations of Brienne, and | 


3 | l 


and, by rendering the taxes peneral, in 
load of the lower and moſt uſeful e e 
The ancient nobility and the clergy —— * 
free from all public aſſeſſment; the crowds of OY 
bleſſe, who had purchaſed their patents, We 
e cuſtom exempted, together with their | 
rity, from contributing proportionably t q 
of the ſtate ; the — — 575 likewiſ: rg 
kingdom enjoyed their ſhare of exemptions: o F 
the whole weight of the taxes fell on thoſe who we 
the leaſt able to bear them. Thus the nobilit þ 
clergy, the magiſtracy, were united againſt the mini 
and the event was ſuch as might be expected. TI 
intrigues of theſe three bodies raiſed againſt him 
loud a clamour, that, finding it impoſſible to ſtem: 
torrent, M. de Calonne not only reſigned his pla 
on the 12th of April, but, to avoid the ſtorm of perf 
cution, ſoon after retired to England. 
In the mean time the notables proceeded in 1 
inquiries: and it was now ſuggeſted, that an aſſem 


competent to impoſe a new tax. As the deliberatic 
of the notables were not carried on in ſecret, this py 
poſal was inſtantly circulated through the capital, 2 
ſuppoſed to be a new diſcovery. The notables we 


ſoon after dilfolved, without having accompliſhed a ſi 
thing excepting the juſtification of M. Neckar. I 4 


ſtamp- act, however, was eſtabliſhed, and a bed of | 
tice was held by the king on the 5th of Auguſt 178 
at which the parliament of Paris was obliged to atten 
and the edict was regiſtered, notwithſtanding their p 
teſt to the contrary. But the parliament, though d 
feated, were far from ſubdued: on the day aftert 
king had held his bed of juſtice, they entered a for 
proteſt againſt the conceſſion that had been extorted ir 
them. On the other hand, though every appearan 
of violence muſt have proved painful to the mild cit 
ſition of Louis, he could not conſent to ſurrendd 
without a ſtruggle, that authority which had been 


long exerciſed by his predeceſſors. T 
Since the commencement of the preſent diſconte ae 
the capital had been gradually filled with conliceran ls; 
bodies of troops; and about a week after the pari12m:.: . 
had entered their proteſt, . an officer of the Fig lets 
uards, with a party of ſoldiers, went at break f ep 
to the houfe of each individual member, to {1gnily * 
him the king's command that he ſhould immedia wed 
et into his carriage, and proceed to Troys, 2 lf &t thi 
hampagne, about ſeventy miles from Paris, Wii bates 


writing or ſpeaking to any perſon out of his own 108 
before his departure. Theſe orders were ſerved # 5 
ſame inſtant; and before the citizens of Paris " 
appriſed of the tranſaction, the parliament were 4 
on the road to the place of their exile. | 

The reſentment of the whole nation, 284 
baniſhment of the parliament, roſe to ſo great 27Y 
that, after a month's abſence, it was recalled. | 
was fcarcely done, when they were required to 1 
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"+ which they heſitated, notwithſtanding all the | 


uurees of the miniſter. At laſt the king came to 
Fhoſſe, and held what is called a royal ſeſſion. The 
1 were now regiſtered; but the duke of Orleans 
ue, in the preſence of the king, againſt the 
In of the proceeding. The parliament proteſted 
a; the legality of the ſeſſion itſelf, but io no pur- 
The duke of Orlcans, with four others, were 
bed; the king called for the journals of the houſe, 
Wrojed the proteſt, and forbad it to be inſerted again. 


eat clamours were excited by the baniſhment of the 
ok Orleans, and the other members of parliament; 


On 5 a . 
bis Bourdeaux, and Rennes; but it was not till the 


xing of 1788 that the exiles were recalled. 

Lovis had now no alternative remaining, but to 
noe his country into all the calamities of civil war, 
v comply with the wiſhes of his people, and re- 
dach the itates-general. In the firſt caſe, he muſt 
expected to encounter the majority of the people, 
mated by the exhortations and examples of their 
wilrates : the peers of the realm had expreſſed the 
pnoeſt diſapprobation of his meaſures, nor could he 
n depend any longer on the princes of the blood: 
+ what afforded moſt ſerious matter of alarm was, 


ing the diſturbances in the provinces, had reluctantly 
n brought to draw their ſwords againſt their country- 
6; and many of whoſe officers, having recently 
fed in America, publickly avowed their abhorrence 
adeſpotic government. 
aer theſe impreſſions, in the beginning of Auguſt, 
Waret was publiſhed, which fixed the meeting of the 
general to the firſt of May in the enſuing year, 
z at the ſame time every ſtep was taken to ſecure 
avourable opinion of the public. New arrcange- 
took place in the adminiſtration; and M. Neckar, 
m the confidence of the people had long followed, 
2221 introduced into the management of the finan- 
The torture, which by a former edict, had been 
nes in part, was entirely aboliſned; every perſon 
id was allowed the aſſiſtance of counſel, and per- 
&& to avail himſelf of any point of law; and it 
Etermined, that in future ſentence of death ſhould 
e paſſed on any perſon, unleſs the party accuſed 
W, dy a majority of at leaſt three judges, be pro- 
kced puilty, 
uus time the eyes of all Europe were turned on 
As- general, or national aſſembly, whoſe re-cta- 
went, in the month of May 1789, preſented a 
+» the government of France.—By the revolu- 
cn took place in that year, France founded a 
© <nlitution, upon the principles that all men are 
acqual in their rights, and that ſovereignty reſides 
anon. This conſtitution has been virtually 
on by the abolition of the monarciical part of 


Sn 4 | 
.. 
de king; 


, 12 
20 


trances were preſented by the parliaments of 


dad the lubſequent condemnation ard execution 
a deed of moſt ſingular atrocity, by Which 


—_—— 


þ ſpirit lately evidenced among the military, who, - 


— 


GO — ** 


the national convention have ſtamped eternal infamy 
upon their characters. 


The moment of the meeting of the ſtates genctal 


was far from auſpicious to the court, but abundantly 
ſo to the intereits of the nation. The minds of the 
French had long been agitated by various rumours; the 
unanimity that had been looked for from the different 
orders of the ſtates was extinguiſhed by the jarring 
pretenſions of each; and their mutual jealouſies were 
attributed, by the ſuſpicions of the people, to the in- 
trigues of the court, who were ſuppoſed already to 
repent of the hally alſent that had been extorted. A 
dearth that pervaded the kingdom increafed the general 
gloom and diſcontent ; and the people, preſſed by hunger, 
and inflamed by reſentment, were ripe for revolt. The 
ſovereign alſo, equally impatient of the obſtacles he 
inceſſantly encountered, could not conceal his chagrin} 


the influence of the queen 1n the cabinet was again, 


eſtabliſhed, and was attended with the immediate re- 
moval of M. Neckar. This ſtep, which evinced a 
total change of reſolutions, and, which, from the popu- 
larity of the miniſter, was likely to produce a violent 
fermentation in every order of men, was followed by 
others equally injudicious. The ſtates-general were 
driven into the Salle des Etats, where they held their 
meetings, by detachments of the guards, who ſur- 
rounded them, and who waited only the ordess of the 
court to proceed to greater extremities againſt the repre- 
ſentatives of the nation, who were obnoxious to them. 

Theſe manifeſtations of vigour, had they been only 
ſuſtained by inſtantly attacking and entering Paris, it is 
not to be doubted that, unprepared as it ſtill was, and 
unwilling to expole the lives and properties of its citi- 
Zens to the licentious will of an incenſed ſoldiery, the 


capital would have bcen without dithculty reduced to 


obedience : but the delay which ſuccecded gave the in- 
habitants time to recover from their firſt emotions of 
ſurpriſe and apprehenſion. They ſaw the timidity and 
imbecillity of the government, who, having ſounded the 
charge, dared not advance to the attack. They profited 
by this want of exertion ; and, rapidly paſſing from one 
extreme to another, they almoſt unanimoutly took u 
arms againſt their rulers. Joined by the French guards, 
who, from a long reſidence in the capital, had been 
peculiarly ex poſed to ſeduction, and who at this deeifive 
moment abandoned their ſovereign, the Pariſians broke 
through every obſtacle by which they had hitherto been 
reſtrained. 

By the acceſſion of the French guards, the people had 
obtained a ſupply of arms and ammunition, and a con- 
ſiderable train of artillery ; the ſhops of the armourers 
were ranſacked for weapons, and the ſoldier-citizens 
were cyen trained to ſome appearance of diſcipline. 
The night of the 1gth of July paſſed without any event 
of conſequence: the morning diſcovered that, taking 
advantage of the darkneſs, the troops encamped in the 
Champs Elyſces had moved of. The people, however, 
were ignorant of the cauſes of this removal, and an 
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immediate attack was expected. The national guard 
(for that was the name which the mixed band of foldiers 
and citizens now aſſumed) amourted to the number of 
150,000 men; but the majority were ſtill without arms. 
The marquis de Ja Salle was named commander in 
chief; the green cockade, which they had at firſt adopt- 
ed, was changed for the fince famous national colours, 
red, blue, and white; the new army was now more 
regularly officered ; and various deputations were diſ- 
patched in queſt of arms and implements of war. NI. 
de Fleſſelles, the prevot des marchands (or mayor} made 
many promiſes on this ſubject; but they all proved, 
like every part of his conduct, deluſive.— In the courſe 
of their inquiries after arms, a party of more than 
20,000, conducted by M. Ethis de Corny, repaired to 
the Hotel des Invalides. 

M. Sombreuil, the governor, had received orders ſo 
early as on Sunday the 12th to hold himſelf in readi- 
nefs for an attack, and his men. had remained during 
the whole of Monday under arms, and on the morning 
of Tuefday he had permitted them to take a few hours 
reſt, At this moment M. de Corny arrived ; and on 
making known to the governor the object of his miſ- 
ſion, he was anſwered, that the invalids had not any 
arms. M. Corny was re-conduQed by M. Sombreuil 


to the gate; but it was no ſooner opened than the 


multitude ruſhed in, like an irreſiſtible torrent, and in a 
few minutes ranſacked every part of the hötel.— More 
than go, oco muſkets, and twenty pieces of cannon, 
were the fruit of this expedition. On the oppoſite ſide 
of the Seine a ſimilar event occurred; there another 


party attacked the garde-meuble de la couronne, and | 


procured from that ancient ſtore an immenſe number 
of weapons of different kinds. 


— X— 


ATTACK AND CAPTURE OF THE BASTILLE. 


LIKE the Hotel des Invalides, the Baſtille had from 
the firſt moment of the alarms in Paris been put in a 
ſtate of defence. Fifteen pieces of cannon were mount- 
ed on the towers; and three fie}d-pieces, loaded with 
grape and caſe-ſhot, guarded the firſt gate. An im- 
menſe quantity of powder and military ſtores had been 
brought from the arſenal, and diſtributed to the different 
corps; the mortars had been exerciſed, the draw-bridge 
and gates ſtrengthened and repaired ; the houſe of the 
governor himſelf was fortified, and guarded by light 
pieces of artillery. The ſhortneſs of the time had not 
permitted him to be equally prevident in laying in a 
ſufficient ſtore of proviſions. The forces which the 
fortreſs included were chiefly foreigners. 

On the morning of the 14th, feveral deputations had 
waited on the Marquis de Launay, the governor, to 
demand arms and peace: they were courteouſly received 
by him, and he gave them the ſtrongeſt affurances of 
his good intentions. Indeed, it is ſaid, that he was 


himſelf averſe to hoſtile meaſures, had he not been 


4 


— 


| 


2 1 
ſeduced by the perfidious counſels of the fjeur 1, ; 
Flue, commander of the Swiſs guards, h 0 ouis th 
of the baron de Bezenval, and by the Nome * * 
Fleſſelles. The Swifs foldiers had even been ego * 
by an oath to fire on the invalids who were in 0 I 9 E 
treſs, if they refuſed to obey the governor : Nh . 
invalids themſelves, it is ſaid, were intoxicated wi * 4 
profuſion of liquor which had been diſtributed a 3 
them. | "I fed 

M. de la Roſiere, a deputy of the diſtri of St. Lo F 
de la Culture, waited on the governor, about ele C 
o'clock in the morning, and was accompanied b 4 
mixed multitude of all deſcriptions. He entered Ald 1 
into the houſe of the governor, and the people rema A 
in the outer court. “I come, Sir,” ſaid the depy 1 
in the name of the nation, to repreſent to you, t 1 
the cannons which are levelled againſt the city from Mer 
towers of the Baltille, have excited the molt alarmi Ne 
apprehenſions, and I mult entreat that you will rem ee 
them.“ The governor replied, “ that it was not in bh 
power to remove the guns, as they had always be 4 
there, without an order from the king; that he wo ere 
however, diſmount them, and turn them out of! th 
embraſures.”” leſſe 


The deputy having with difficulty obtained leave fre 
M. de Lolme, major of the fortreſs, to enter into 
interior court, ſummoned the officers and ſoldiers in 
name of honour and their country to alter the direft 
of the guns, &c.—and the whole of them, at the. 
ſire even of the governor, engaged themſelves by o 
to make no ule of their arms, unlefs attacked. M. de 
Roſiere, after having aſcended one of the towers wif 
M. de Launay, went out of the caſtle, promilng 
engage the citizens to ſend a part of the nattonal gu 
to do the duty of the Baſtille in conjunction with | 
troops. The deputy had ſcarcely retired, before a nu 
ber of citizens approached the gate, and demanded at 
and ammunition. As the majority of them were 
armed, and announced no hoſtile intention, M. 
Launay made no difficulty of receiving them, and ow 
ed the firſt draw-bridge to admit them. Them 
determined of the party advanced to'acquaint him 
the objed& of their miſſion : but they had [carcely ente 
the firſt court, when the bridge was drawn up, a0 

eneral diſcharge of muſketry deſtroyed the greater 
of theſe unfortunate people. | | | Patch 

This apparent act of perfidy immediately raiſed 
reſentment of the people almoſt to phreniy: The 
ſtantaneous determination was, to ſtorm the 9 
and the execution was as vigorous, as the reton 
was daring. An immenſe multitude, armed with! 
kets, ſabres, &c. ruthed at once into the outer on 
A foldier of the name of Tournay climbed oer 
corps-de-garde, and leaped alone into dein 
After ſearching in vain for the keys of the 1 
in the corpi-de-garde, he called out for a 19 
—he ſoon broke the locks and the bolts; ef 
ſeconded by the efforts of the people on the ot 
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wo draw- bridges were immediately lowered, The 

eloſt no time in making good their ſtation, where 
3 than an hour they ſuſtained a moſt ſevere fire 
Pee arriſon, and anſwered it with equal vigour, 
Wore deputations from the Hotel de Ville appeared, 
fore the walls, during the conteſt, with flags of truce, 
ending to perſuade the beſieged to a peaceful ſur- 
: ger: but either they were not diſcovered amdilt the 
11 confuſion, or, what is more probable, M. de 
[aunay deſpaired of finding mercy at the hands of the 

alace, and {till flattered himſelf with ſome deluſive 
pe of deliverance. The guards, who now aCted 
men!) with the people, proved of moſt eſſential ſer- 
Wee and, by the advice of ſome of the veterans of 
tis corps, three waggons loaded with ſtraw were ſet on 
Te under the walls, the ſmoke of which interrupted 
ve view, and conſequently intercepted the aim of the 
pfeced ; while the aſſailants, being at a greater diſ- 
ace, were able to direct their fire to the battlements 
with an unerring aim. In the mean time the arſenal 
ns formed, and a moſt dreadful havock was prevented 
here by the prudence and courage of M. Humbert, 
Who firſt mounted the towers of the Baſtille : a hair- 
reſer was in the very act of ſetting fir: to the maga- 
ine of powder, when M. H. whoſe notice was at- 


— 


en with the but-end of his muſket - next, inſtantly 
king a barrel of ſalt-petre which had already caught 
Ir, he was happy enough to extinguith it, by turning 
N opſide down. 
an immenſe crowd, as if unconſcious of danger, 
led the courts of the fortreſs, in ſpite of the unre- 
ed fire of the garriſon, and even approached ſo near 
e towers, that M. de Launay himſelf frequently 
Wd large maſſes of ſtone from the platform upon 
Ber heads. Within, all was confuſion and terror; 
e officers themſelves ſerved at the guns, and diſcharged 
ker frelocks in the ranks. But when the governor 
u the aſſallants take poſſeſſion of the firſt bridge, and 
as up their cannon againſt the ſecond, his courage 
ben was changed into deſpair, and even his underſtand- 
appeared to be deranged. He raſhly ſought to bury 
WMiclt under the enormous maſs, which he had in 
an attempted to defend. While a turnkey was en- 
Peed in diltributing wine to the ſoldiers, he caught the 
patch from one of the pieces of cannon, and ran to 
magazine with an intention to ſet it on fire; but a 
tern of the name of Ferrand repulſed him with 
3 He then went down to the Tour de ia 
7k - ere he had depoſited a quantity of powder : 
Tn he Was oppoſed by the ſieur Beguard, ano- 
* 3 ey, who thus prevented an act of in- 
Ai 3 deſtroyed thouſands of citizens, 
Natfacent dale „ have infallibly viown up = 
Ard of 8; 4 gs, and a conſiderable part of the 
Antoine. 
» r at length propoſed ſeriouſly to the garriſon 
up the fortreſs, as it was impoſſible that they 


tad by the cries of a woman, knocked the deiperado | 
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could hope for mercy from. the mob. But he was 
anſwered by the ſoldiers, that they would rather periſh, 
than deſtroy in this inſidious manner ſuch a number of 
their fellow-citizens. He then hung out a white flag, 
intimating his deſire to capitulate; and a Swiſs officer 
would have addreſſed the aſſailants through one of the 
loop-holes of the draw-bridge—but the hour was paſt, 
and the exaſperated populace would attend to no offer 
of capitulation, Through the ſame opening he next 
diſplayed a paper, which the diſtance prevented the be- 
ſiegers from reading. A perſon brought a plank, which 
was reſted on the parapet, and poiſed by a number of 
others. The brave unknown advanced upon the plank; 
but juſt as he was ready to ſcize the paper, he received 
a muſket ſhot, and fell into the ditch. He was followed 
by a young man of the name of Maillard, ſon to an 
officer of the chatelet, who was fortunate enough to. 
reach the paper, the contents of which were -“ We 
have twenty thouſand pounds weight of gunpowder, 
and will blow up the garriſon and all its environs, if 
you do not accept the capitulation.” M. Elie, an officer 
of the queen's regiment, who was inveſted with a kind 
of ſpontaneous authority, was for agreeing to terms; 
but the people indignantly rejected the very word 
Capitulation, and immediately drew up three pieces of 
artillery to the ſpot. 

It being now perceived by the garriſon that the great 
bridge was going to be attacked, they let down-the 
{mall draw-bridge, which was to the left of the entrance 
into the fortreſs. Meſſrs. Elie, Hulin, Maillard, Re- 
ole, Humbert, Tournay, and ſome others, Icaped in- 
ſtantly on the bridge, and, ſecuring the bolts, proceeded 
to the door, In the mean time the French guards, 
preſerving their habitual coolneſs and diſcipline, form- 
ed a column on the other {tide of the bridge, to prevent 
the citizens from ruſhing upon it in too great numbers. An 
invalid came to open the gate behind the draw- bridge, 
and aſked the invaders what they wanted ? © "The ſur- 
render of the Baitille,“ they cried ; and he permitted* 
them to enter. Ihe conquerors immediately lowered 
the great bridge, and the multitude entered without re- 
ſiſtance: the invalids were ranged to the right, and the 
Swiſs on the left hand, and their arms piled againſt the 
wall. They took off their hats, clapped their hands, and 
cried out © Bravo!“ as the beſiegers entered. The firſt 
moments of this meeting palſed in peace and reconcilia- 
tion: but ſome joldiers on the platforms, ignorant of 
the ſurrender, unhappily fired upon the people ; who, 
ſuſpecting a ſecond act of pertidy, fell upon the in- 
valids, two of whom (the untortunate Beguard, who 
had prevented the governor trom blowing up the Baſ- 
title, and another equally innocent) were dragged to the 
Place de Greve, and hanged. 

M. de Launay, when ſeized, was not in an uniform, 
but in a plain grey frock: he had a cane in his hand, 
and would have killed himſelf with the ſword that ir 
contained, but the grenadier Arne wreſted it out of his 
hand. He was eſcorted by Meilrs. Hulin, Arne, Legris. 
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Elie, and ſome others, and every effort was exerted by 
theſe patriots to fave his life, but in vain :—they had 
ſcarcely arrived at the Hotel de Ville before his defend- 
ers were overpowered, and even wonnded by the en- 
iaged populace, and he fell under a thouſand wounds. 
M. de Loſme Salbrai, his major, a gentleman diſtin— 

uiſhed for his virtue and his humanity, was alſo the 
victim of the popular fury. 'The marquis de Pelleport, 
who had been five years in the Baſtille, and during that 
time had been treated by him with particular kindnels, 
interpoſed to ſave him at the riſk of his life, but was 
ſtruck down by a hatchet, and M. de Loſme was in- 
ſtantly put to death. The heads of the governor and 
the major were {truck off, and carried on pikes through 
the ſtreets of the city. 

The rage of the populace would not have ended here 
—the invalids who delended the fortreſs would all have 
been ſacrificed, had not the humanity of the French 
oh interpoſed, and inſiſted on their pardon. The 

eys of the Baſtille were carried to M. Briſſot de War- 
ville, who had been a few years before an inhabitant of 
thele caverns of deſpotiſm; and a guard of gooo men 
was appointed over the fortreſs till the council at the 
Hotel de Ville ſhould decree its demolition. In the 
intoxication of ſucceſs, the priſoners were forgotten; 
and as the keys had been carried to Paris, the dungeons 
were forced open ſeven priſoners only were found, 
three of whom had loſt their reaſon, having been de- 
tained there as ſtate priſoners from the reign of 
Louis XV. 

M. de Launay's fate involved that of M. de Fleſſelles, 
the prevot des marchands. He had been long ſuſpected 
of a deſign to betray the people; and all his manceu- 
vres evidently tended to that point. In the pocket of 
M. de Launay a letter from him was diſcovered, which 
contained theſe remarkable words —* I will amuſe the 
Pariſians with cockades and promiſes. Keep your 
ſtation till the evening—you ſhall then have a reinforce- 
ment.” At the fight of this letter the unfortunate de 
Fleſſelles was ſtruek dumb—a voice was heard in the 
hall“ Be gone, M. de F. you are a traitor.“ ! I ſee,” 
ſaid he, “ gentlemen, that I am not agreeable to you 
I ſhall retire.*— He haſtened down the ſtairs; but 
as he croſſed the Greve, accompanied by a number of 
perſons to defend him, a young man, who had waited 
an opportunity, ſhot him with a piltol. His head was 
cut off, placed on a pike, and carried through the ſtreets 
along with that of the governor. 

1] here were found, in the priſon of the Baſtille the 


moſt horrible engines for putting to the ſcvereſt tortures - 


thoſe unhappy perſons whom the cruelty or jealouſy of 
deſpotilm had determined to deſtroy. An iron cage, about 
twelve tons in weight, was found with the ſkeleton of 
à man in it, who had probably lingered out a great 
part of his days in that horrid mantion. Among the 
priſoners releated by its deſtruction were major White 
4 Scotſman, earl Mazarine an Iriſh nobleman, and the 
count de Lorges. The former appeared to have his 


intellectual faculties almoſt totally deſtroyed by the long 


5 
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confinement and miſeries he had endured ; 
ing unaccuſtomed to converſe with any huma 
he had forgotten the uſe of ſpeech. Earl 


and by 6 
N Creature 


f ST. 41:27:18 e 
on his arrival upon the Britiſh ſhore, eagerly fla 4 
out of the boat, fell down on his knees, and, Liſt 1 
1 


the ground thrice, Exclaimed, © God bleſ; this land 
liberty!“ The count de Lorges, at a very advanc 
period of life, being alſo liberated, was exhibited | 
the public curioſity in the Palais Royal, os roval palact 
His filthy appearance, his white bcard which extende 
to his wailt, and, above all, his extreme weakneſ 
reſulting probably from ſuffering an impriſonmente 
thirty-two years, were objects highly calculated to ond 


pet 
ut * 


rate upon the ſenſes and paſſions of every beholder, | 1 
is indeed impoſſible not to participate in the exultata 
which a capital and a country fo highly illuminati! 
and ſo long oppreſſed, mult have experienced, at Heede 
extinction of this deteſtable and jultly dreaded mn een 
of ſtate, Wich the Baſtille expired the deſpotiſm the 
the French princes, which long proſcription, fubmiliM |: i 
ſion, and arbitrary ſtrength, ſeemed to render equal: thi 
ſacred and unaſſailable; which neither the calamities Mon 
the cloſe of Louis XIV's reign, nor the profligacy and 
enormities of the ſucceeding regency, nor the (ate MMA 
degradation into which the monarchy ſunk under Lou The 
X V. had ever ſhaken. uy, 
This wonderful day was ſucceeded by a tumultuu e 
night; and the ſongs of joy and triumph, which Henn 
celebrated the victory of the people, were conver! Els 
into confuſed murmurs expreflive only of anxiety in 
alarm. A report was ſpread that the troops were abo {nh 
to enter the city at the Barriere d'Enfer : thither ee. 
citizens crowded under the conduct of the Fre ee. 
guards, and preceded by a train of artillery—the bod ant 
of troops, however, that appeared in that quarter we in 
diſperſed by a ſingle volley. The alarm-be!!s were ee 
ſounded ; barricadoes were formed at the bares u 
deep holes were dug in different parts, to prevent He; 
approach of the cavalry ; the tops of the houſes wal Kent | 
manned ; a general illumination was ordered; ee 
the ſilence of the night was interrupted by the diſcha ee, 
of artillery, and by the warning voice of the patroles de. 
« Citizens, do not go to bed; take care of your lights our 
on this night we mult fee clearly.“ | Wl dec 
The court regarded the firſt news of the taking a. 
the Baſlille as an impoſture of the popular part bpere 
it was, however, at length incontrovertivly en vuld 
The firſt reſolves of the cabal are ſaid to have been de ce f 
perate, and orders were iſſued to the opmurz = 
puſh the projected plot with all poſlible vigour. a 4s 
dead of the night, marſhal Broglio is ſaid to hare n A 
rived to inform them, that it was impoſſible to obey in , ine 
8 ee ED] -* 0 the hall of 0 Uts ar 
mandate he had received of inveſting t ber | 
a 1 a 8 He ac the ſoldieg ut a f 
national affembly with a train of artillery, 45 te 4 of 
, : „% Preis then lente 
would not comply with his orders. * 
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ſiege of Parts,” was the anſwer. 
for the execution of that project, he coul 
on che army. | , 
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The only perſon in the palace, who was kept totally 
nt of theſe tranſactions, was the king. The 
1 e Liancourt, a diſtinguiſhed patriot, who was 


maſter of the wardrobe, ſaved the ſlate : he forced 
3 in the middle of the night into the king's 
. informed him of every circumſtance, and 
F ance to the count d Artois that a price was 


kt upon his head, The intelligence of the duke was 
marted by tbe authority of Monſieur, who accom- 
4 him, and the king was immediately convinced 
| he bad been deceived by evil counſels. Early the 
Lt morning the monarch appeared in the aliembly, 
+ without the pomp and parade of deſpotiſm. His 
Hels was affectionate and conſolatory. He “ la- 
Snted the diſturbances at Paris; diſavowed all con- 
buſneſs of any meditated attack on the perſons of 
+ deputies ; and added, that he had ifſued orders for 
+ immediate removal of the troops from the vicinity 
the metropolis.” : 
tis impollible to expreſs the feelings of the aſſembly 
this affecting occaſion. —T he tear of ſympathy {tarted 
o almoſt every eye.— An expreſſive ſilence firſt per- 
xd the aſſembly, which preſently was ſucceeded by a 
nt of applauſe and acclamation. 
The city of Paris, which had, from the 12th of 
th, been an unhappy ſcene of commotion, of terror, 
ud of bloodſhed, began on the 15th to aſſume ſome ap- 
erance of order and tranquillity. The livid and bloody 
kads were {till carried about the ſtreets as trophies of 
bpular reſentment: but on the morning of that day, 
ſnlible citizen perſuaded the multitude to liſten to the 
Wc: of humanity, and they were thrown into the 
Wine. 1 he electors at the Hotel de Ville laboured in- 
tlantly in the organization of the civil eſtabliſhment, 
Min the regulation of the city militia, The odious 
une of Prevot was aboliſhed ; the more ancient and 
mourable appellation of Mayor was ſubſtituted in its 
Ke; and to this office M. Bailly, who had been pre- 
lent of the tiers Etat, was called by the unanimous 
lice of his fellow-citizens. We muſt not omit to 
Mice, that the duc d'Orleans, having been elected 
ſendent of the national aſſembly, had declined the 
paour, and that the venerable archbiſhop of Vienne 
U been choſen in his room. During the laborious 
ons which ſucceeded the diſgrace of M. Neckar, 
ever, it was thought that his age and infirmities 
bud ſcarcely allow him to exerciſe ſo difficult an 
ce without the aſſiſtance of a younger perſon, and 
marquis de la Fayette was unanimouſly nominated 
e- prelident. ” 
a the night, the troops which had aſſembled 
* mp de Mars had decamped, leaving their 
4 and the greater part of their baggage behind them: 
a ſpectacle ſtill more Intereſting to the citizens ſoon 
Fantec itſelf :—this was a deputation of eighty-four 
he moſt diſtinguiſhed memb 5 
or inguithed members of the national aſ- 
„accompanied by an immenſe crowd, who cover- 
from Verſailles to the capital, and loaded 


the road 
0. 45. 


| patriotic miniltry, 


them with bleflings, and the moſt unequivocal proofs of 
prodigal aficction. Ihe ſurpriſe aud exultation-of theſe 
patriots muſt have been extreme, when they beheld 
more than 100,090 Citizens transformed into foldfers, 
all of them armed and already trained to military dil- 
cipline. On their arrival at the Hotel de Ville, the 
marquis de la Fayette, count Laily Tolendal, the mar- 
quis Clermont Tonnerre, the duc de Liancourt, and 
the archbiſhop of Paris, addreſſed the people. — From 
this place they adjourned to the church of Notre Dame, 
where Te Deum was ſung in celebration of the happy 
and cheerful rcturn of peace accompanied with liberty. 
As they returned from the church, the acclamations of 
the populace were occaſionally interrupted by the ex- 
preſton of two further demands, the wiſh of ſeeing 
their beloved ſovereign in Paris, and the recall of the 
The deputies returned to Verſailles 
in the evening. | 

To circumilances of ſuch importance as thoſe above 
related, it mult be imputed that the public tranquillity, 
when interrupted, was n@ eaſily reſtored. The minil- 
try, which had ſhewn themſelves ſo inimical to the 
cauſe of the people, were not yet diſmiſſed, nor had 
the troops yet evacuated the environs of Paris: two 
treſh regiments had arrived at St. Denis; a ſtrange and 
unſucceſsful attack had even been made on the Baſtille, 
by a ſerjeant and two companies of guards; and a con- 
vey of flour had been intercepted by the orders of a 
perſon well known. The night of the 15th, therefore, 
was ſpent with the ſame anxiety, and with the ſame 
warlike preparations, as the preceding; and in the 
morning a freſh deputation was ſent to the aſſembly, 
entreating them to intereſt themſelves in procuring the 
diſmiſſion of the miniſtry and the recall of M. Neckar. 

The aſſembly were on the point of voting a ſpirited 
addreſs to the king, which had been propoſed by Mira- 
beau, when they were informed that the miniſters them- 
ſelves had anticipated the wiſh of the afſembly, by giv- 
ing in their e ee The ſame evening, a letter 
from his majeſty to M. Neckar, inviting him to return, 
was read by the preſident. It was received with the 
loudeſt acelamations, and was ſeconded by an addreſs 
from the aſſembly themſelves to that upright miniſter, 
couched in the ſtrongeſt terms of affection and reſpect. 
The king having at the ſame time intimated his in- 
tention of viſiting Paris the following day, the aſſem- 
bly immediately decreed a deputation to convey this 
exhilarating intelligence, and to calm the diſquietude 
that prevailed in the metropolis. 

Thoſe who really loved him were apprehenſive for 
his ſafety ; while others, who had been guilty of maj- 
verſion were apprehenſive for themſelves. Rumours of 
projected aſſaſſinations were ſpread, and the leaſt con- 
ſequence that could enſue was ſuppoſed to be the de- 
tention of the ſovereign in Paris. The king, hawever, 
with a degree of courage and patriotiſm which does 
honour to his character, remained immoyable in his 
determination, | 
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On the morning of the 17th he left Verſailles, in a 
plain dreſs, and with no other equipage than two car- 
riages with eight horſes each; in the firſt of which he 
rode himſelf—a part of the national aſſembly, in their 
robes, accompanied him on foot: and the militia of 
Verſailles compoſed his only guard till the proceſſion 
arrived at the Seve, where they were relieved by the 
Paris militia, with the marquis de la Fayette at their 
head: and from this place the ſuite of the monarch 
amounted to about 20,000 men. The horle-guards led 
the proceſſion; and theſe were followed by the city 
cavalry ; fome battalions of the French guards and other 
ſoldiers, who had fought in defence of the nation, ſuc- 
ceeded ; then the different companies and corporations; 
and M. de la, Fayette, with a large body of militia, 
brought up the rear. 

A quarter of an hour before the arrival of the king, 
whether from accident, or from ſome plot concerted by 
the enemies of liberty, a woman was ſhot by a muſket- 
ball, from the oppolite ſide of the river. The king 
looked pale and melancholy, ad an expreſſion of anxiety 
was even apparent in the faces of the national aſſem- 
bly. The progreſs was remarkably flow; and no 
ſhout was heard but“ Vive la nation!“ 

At the Barriere des Conferences, the king was met 
by M. Bailly, who acted as mayor, with the other 
magiltrates. On preſenting the . of the city, M. 
Bailly addreſſed his majeſty in a ſhort but elegant ſpeech, 
the exordium of which was :—*« Theſe, Sir, are the 
keys which were prefented to Henry IV. He eame to 
reconquer his people; it 1s our happinefs to have re- 
conquered our king.“ At the Pont Neuf the paſſage was 
lined by a numerous train of artillery ; but in the true 
ſpirit of French gallantry, the mouths and touch-holes 
of the cannon were adorned with bouquets of flowers. 

On their arrival at the Hotel de Ville, the king ſo- 
lemnly confirmed the election of M. Bailly and the 
marquis de la Fayette; and on receiving the compli- 
mentary addreſſes of the mayor, the preſident of elec- | 
tors, count Lally Tolendal, &c. he exclaimed with an 
air of pathetic emotion, which fcarcely allowed him | 
utterance—** My people may always rely upon my 
alfection.“ He received from the hands of the mayor 
the national cockade; and when he ſhewed himſelf at 
the window with this badge of patriotiſm the joy of 
the people could be no longer reſtrained ; the ſhout of 
Vive le roi! which had ſcarcely been heard in the former 
part of the day, filled the whole atmoſphere, and re- 
ſounced from one extremity of the city to the other. 
The return of the king to Verſailles was a real triumph. 
The citizens, almolt intoxicated with joy, ſurrounded 
his carriage; his countenance, which in the mornin 
bore the aſpe of melancholy, was now cheerful and 
Imiling; and he apprcared fincerely to partake in the 
general ſatisfaction of the people. 

The difperſion of the miniſtry was the natural re- 
fult of the royal viſit to Paris. Marſhal Broglio retired 
to Luxemburgh; madame Polignac, in the habit of a 


waiting-woman, took the route of Bruſſels : ey 
count d' Artois, with his family, withdrew dure 
ſtillneſs of the night, and was followed þ 2 
of Condé and Conti, the duke de Lare iy 
others of the nobility. But of all who were _ * 
with the court, none was more odious than M. * 
who had long been obnoxious to the peo le > 
unfeeling tyranny and his inſatiable avarice 5 This ; 
. 0 1850 
fortunate perſon had riſen from a very low ſituation 
life to the poſſeſſion of immenſe riches, | 
In the war of 1755, he had been commiſſary to 
army, and by his rapacity and extortions is ſaid to h 
Irretrievably diſhonoured the French name in the 
vinces of Germany. He is ſaid to have made a c 
mon boaſt of his depraved principles.—His favou# 
maxim was, that that country would be beſt M 
verned, where the common people ſhould be c 
pelled to feed upon graſs;è and he had boaſted, 4 
if ever it ſhould be his good fortune to be miniſte; 
would make the people of France live upon hay.” [ 
the firſt news of the riots in Paris he had withdr 
himſelf from the public eye, and had cauſed a re 
of his death to be induſtriouſly circulated, and his 
neral had even been performed in a manner fuitahl, 
his immenſe riches. In the mean time he had ſeca 
retired to Very, an eſtate belonging to ML de Sani 
where he was in hopes of remaining concealed: 
his character commanded no man's affection, and 
general unfeelingneſs of his heart left him withag 
friend. His own vaſllals were the tirit to purſue 
detect him; and on the 22d of July he was brouſ 
to Paris with a bundle of hay at his back, in all 
to the language which he is ſaid to have employed 
expreſſing his contempt for the people. 
The committee at the Hotel de Ville determined 
ſend M. Foulon to the priſon of the abbey St. 
main, where he might be detained till the return 
tranquillity ſhould afford him an impartial trial: 
the immenſe crowd, which was aſſembled in the P 
de Greve, reſiſted this determination. It was with 
ficulty M. Bailly could make himſelf heard, when 
urged with all the eloquence of humanity the ag 
injuſtice of condemning*=a citizen to death with 
hearing him in his own defence. — I he marquis d 
Fayette took ſtill more popular ground, by urging! 
detention of the criminal, in the hope of ont 
from him a diſcovery of his accomplices. To tas | 
mand the populace appeared to aiſent by their 198 
of applauſe : but the unhappy Foulon, whether iN 
timony of his innocence, or by a mechanical * 
ment, clapped his hands at the ſame time u 2 
bation. A general exclamation was immediately 2 
—*"Fhey are conniving at his guilt; they „ 
ſave him.“ He was not long after ſeized, and * 
under the fatal lamp-iron, which during the revol 
the populace had employed as the inſtrument IJ 
vengeance. Every circumſtance of horror 1 
zen ich he Was lulpen 
execution: the rope, by Which be 
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woke twice; and 'he was detained for a quarter of an | determined to fight him ſucceſſively till by his death 

in 2 half expiring ſtate, before a new one could | they had removed the diſhonour which it fixed upon 
» cured. His head was cut oft and placed upon a | their corps. He fought the ſame evening, and was 


4. with the mouth ſtuffed with hay, and was carried | killed. p 


od the ſtreets of Paris. He was ſeventy-four years The bodies of the marquis de Launay and of the 
Ine when he was thus made the victim of popular | major of the Baſtille lay expoſed in the Place de Greve 
in | | ; for a number of hours, and neither their watches or 
The intendant of police, M. Berthier, who had | any one of their valuables were even touched by the 
guried the daughter of M. Foulon, was implicated | mob; and when M. Foulon was maſſacred, his pockets 
ide fate of his father-in-law, and was perhaps odious | were full of money and bank-notes, which were taken. 
the people from the exerciſe of his arbitrary and op- | carefully out by ſome of the mob, and depoſited before 
qeſſ employment. He had been ſeized at Com- | the committee on the table of the Hotel de Ville. 

Lone; and one of the electors, with 400 horſe, had Every good citizen was filled with diſguſt and appre- 
en diſpatched to conduct him to Paris, where, on his | henfion—they trembled leſt they ſhould have only ex- 
mal, he alſo was accuſed of peculation and extortion, | Changed one tyranny for another, and condemned in the 
being the principal agent in regulating the move- | ſtrongeſt terms theſe guſts of inhumanity, theſe bloody 
xents of the camp at St. Denis, and of the ſtill more | proſcriptions, theſe outrages againſt public juſtice. 
wpopular crime of ſpeculating m grain, and contri- | The marquis de la Fayette in particular was ſo much ex- 
wing to the general ſcarcity. Unhappily for him, he | aſperated by this contempt of all authority, that he 
fired in Paris the very evening in which the populace | determined at once to reſign his office of commander 
u imbrued their hands in the blood of his relation; | in chief: happily for France, the eloquence of M. 
ke death was therefore inevitable. If however he did | Bailly had ſutficient influence to prevail with him to 
at ſuffer innocently, he ſuſtained his unhappy fate | reſume the command. 

th courage- and dignity. During the greater part of An incident which occurred at Verſailles contributed 
e way he converſed tranquilly with M. Riviere, the | to excite a moſt unhappy commotion. Ona the firſt of 
eftor who accompanied him. When he entered the [October an entertainment (the firſt that was ever given 
is, however, the bloody head of his father-in-law | in public at Verſailles by that body) was given by the 
* preſented to him, and at this dreadful fight he is | gardes-du-corps, or King's body guard, to the officers 
ud to have turned pale, and to have loſt his for- | of the regiment of Flanders; and to augment the un- 
tude. popularity of the circumſtance, it was given in the 
When interrogated at the Hotel de Ville as to his | rpyal faloon. . Several of the officers of the national 
duct, he anſwered calmly : «That he had obeyed | guard, with others of the military, were invited. At 
Wi: orders cf his ſuperiors, and that the inſpection of | the ſecond courſe, four toaſts were given: “ The king, 
b papers would inſtruct them as io the extent of his | the queen, the dauphin, and the royal family.” “The 
uit,” It was determined to ſend him immediately to | nation” was propoled, but, according to a number of 
&e abbey ; but it was impoſſible to penetrate the con- | witneſſes, expreſsly rejected by the gardes-du-corps. 
ule of people that ſurrounded the hotel. It was in | The king was juſt returned from hunting; and the 
un that M. Bailly oppoſed his utmoſt eloquence to | queen, having been informed of the gaiety of the ſcene, 
i fury of the multitude; in vain the commander in | perſuaded his majeſty to accompany her with the heir 
we! proſtrated himſelf on his knees to entreat that | apparent to the ſaloon, which was now filled with 
popular cauſe ſhould no more be defiled with blood. | ſoldiers—the grenadiers of Flanders and the Swiſs chaſ- 
Wnerous as his eſcort was, they were ſoon diſperſed, | ſeurs having been admitted to the deſſert. The queen 
he was dragged to the fatal lamp-iron, where a | appeared with the dauphin in her arms, affectionate as 
cord was already prepared for him. ſhe was lovely, and carried the royal infant through 
Here deſpair infpired him with new courage; and | the ſaloon, amidit the acclamations and murmurs of 
ping a bayonet out of the hands of one of the | the ſpectators. Fired with enthuſiaſm, the ſoldiers drank 
Pads, he attempted to defend himſelf, if not from | the health of the king, the queen, and the dauphin, 
4", at Jeaſt from ignominy.— He fel! pierced with | with their ſwords drawn; and the royal gueſts bowed 
mumerable wounds. —A monſter of inhumanity, a | refpeRiully and retired. | 

goon, piunged his hand into his reeking entrails, It was not long before the entertainment, Which had 
bing out his heart, and fixing it on the point of | hitherto been conducted with tome degree of order, be- 
ablals, carried it as a trophy through the ſtreets. | came a ſcene of entire confuſion. Nothing was omitted 
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| cad was alſo cut off, and carried about along | to infiame the paſſions of the military. The muſic 
that of M. Foulon. It is ſaid that the dragoon, played the favourite air—* O Richard, O my king! the 
"1 this brutal manner tore out the heart of M. | worid abandons thee;“ the ladies of the court diſtri- 
3 did it in revenge for the death of a father : | buted white COCKades, the anti-patriot enſign; and even 
s as it may, his comrades were fo completely | ſore of the national guard, it is ſaid, had the weak- 


_ | 
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Sid with the barbarity of the aQion, that they | nels to accept them. Th 
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The city of Paris, during theſe tranſactions, was af- 
flicted with all the evils of famine. Either no bread 
was to be obtained, or bread of ſo bad a quality, that 
the populace, always miſtruſtful and ſuſpicious, were 
not without their alarms of a criminal deſign upon 
the lives, or at leaſt the health, of the inhabitants. 
Such was the ſtate of things when the news arrived of 
the fatal banquet at Verſailles.” The circumſtances 
which we have related were ſtrangely magnitied ; and 
all the ſuſpicions which were entertained reſpecting 
the deſign of diſſolving the aſſembly, and carrying off 
the ſovereign, were added in exaggeration. 

Early on the morning of the memorable fiſth of 
October, a woman ſallied out from the quarter of St. 
Euſtacia, and entering the corps-de-garde, and ſeizing 
a drum, paraded the adjacent ſtreets beating an alarm, 
and exciting the people by clamours reſpecting the 
ſcarcity of bread, 
merous mob, chiefly of women, to the amount of 800, 
Who proceeded to Verſailles, where the king, upon 
hearing their complaints, 1 85 an order for bringing 
corn from Senlis, and de Lagni, and for removing 
every obſtacle which impeded the ſupply of Paris. This 
order being reported to the women, they retired with 
Joy and gratitude, 

No ſooner was this band of Amazons diſperſed, than 
it was ſucceeded by another. The national aſſembly 
continued fitting ; but the ſeſſion was tumultuous, and 
jnterrupted by the ſhouts and harangues of the Pariſian 
fiſh-women, who filled the galleries; their addreſs was 
mingled with affecting murmurs and complaints, the 
multitude crying out that they were actually ſtarving, 
and that the majority of them had eaten nothing tor 
upwards of twenty-four hours. The preſident, there- 
fore, humanely ordered that proviſions ſhould be ſought 
for in every part of the town, and the hall of the af- 
ſembly was the ſcene of a miſerable, ſcanty, and tu- 
multuous banquet. Indeed ſuch was the dreadful fa- 
mine, that the horſe of one of the gardes-du-corps, 
being killed in a tumult, he was immediately roaſted 
by the mob, and greedily devoured, 

The wretched multitudes who kad travelled from 
Paris were expoſed, almoſt famiſhed, to the inclemen- 
cies of the weather in the open ſtreets: within the 
caſtle all was trepidation ; nothing was to be heard 
from without but imprecations, and the voice of en- 
raged multitudes demanding the hte of the queen and 
the gardes-du-corps. Towards midnight, however, all 
appeared tolerably ſtill and peaceable, when the beating 
of the drums, and the light of innumerable torches, 
announced the approach of the Pariſian army. 

At about half paſt five, the day began to break; and 
at this period crowds of women and other deſperate 
perſons, breathing vengeance and thirſting for blood, 
advanced to the caſtle, which, in the fatal ſecurity 
which the arrival of the Pariſian militia inſpired, was 
left unguarded in ſeveral places. Some of the iron 
gates were ſhut, and ſome left open. An immenſe 
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| both theſe avenues penetrated into the 


She was ſoon joined by a very nu- 
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crowd found its way into the 
and immediately proceeded to 
was ſhut, and a number of the invaders Atte 

ſcale it. Another troop of ruffians proceeded 0 
chapel court, and another to that of the princes 1 


% cour des miniſtres 
the royal gate, whi 


And! 


Some haſty diſpoſitions of deſence were el 


M. Agueſſcau; the gardes-du-corps were ſoon und 
arms, and one man was wounded by them in the 2 
and another ſhot dead. The crowd immediately m ; 
ed the grand ftair-caſe, where one of the vardes 
corps, M. Miomandre, endeavoured to diſſuade th 
from their attempt; but he narrowly elcaped with) 
life. M. Tardivet du Repaire haſted to the ques 
apartment, in order to prevent the entrance of the ba 
ditti; but he was atlailed by thouſands, and ſtreich 
upon the ground, A villain with a pike attemyt 
to pierce him to the heart ; but he had the good forty 
to wreſt the weapon from his hand, with which 

arried the attacks of his enemies, and at lenoth e 
tected his eſcape. M. Miomandre in the mean t 
made his way to the queen's apartment. He openf 
the door, and cried out to a lady whom he ſaw in 
inner chamber——* Save the queen, madam, her life 
in danger—I am here alone againſt two thouſe 
tigers.” He ſhut the door; and after a few minu 
reſiſtance was deſperately wounded with a pike, ; 
left for dead—though he afterwards recovered. 

A quarter of an hour previous to this, the queen 
been awaked by the clamours of the women who 
ſembled upon the terrace; but her waiting woman 
ſatisfied her by ſaying, “that they were only | 
women of Paris, who fhe ſuppoſed, not being al 
to find a lodging, were walking about.” But the 
mult approaching, and becoming apparently more 
rious, ſhe roſe, dreſſed herſelf in haſte, and ran to 
king's apartment by a private patlage. In her way 
heard the noiſe of a piſtol and a muſket, which 
doubled her terror. My friends,” ſaid ſhe toe 

erſon the met, © ſave me and my children.” In 
king's chamber ſhe found the dauphin, who had of 
brought there by one of her women ; but the king 
gone. Awaked by the tumult, he had ſeen fen 
window the multitude preſſing towards the great! 
caſe; and alarmed for the queen, he halted 0 
apartment, and entered at one door in the mom 
the had quitted it by the other. He returned with 
loſs of time; and having with the queen brought 
rinceſs royal into the chamber, they prepared (0 
the multitude. In the mean time the noiſe aut 
mult increaſed, and appeared at the very door 0 


chamber. 


ne 
Nothing was now to be heard but the molt dreal he . 
exclamations, with violent and repeated blows 4 | 2 
the outer door, a pannel of which was b my 
thing but inſtant death was expected by the 10% INtcd ; 


pany. Suddenly, however, the tumult ſeemed ie Un 
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+5 heard at the door. The door was opened, and 
| inſtant the apartments were filled with the Pariſian 
1 


1, The officer who conducted them, ordered them 

ung their arms. We come,” ſaid he, to fave 

„and turning to ſuch of the gardes-du-corps 
were in the apartments,“ We will fave you alſo, 

/ lemen ; let us from this moment be united.” 

The national guard unfortunately arrived too late to 


mylar 
4 grou nd 


ic king; 


ent all the miſchief. LWo of the gardes- du- corps 
4 murdered by the mob before the troops could be 
Ned and their heads fixed on ſpikes ſerved as the 
rd of this deteſtable banditti. From the firſt 
ment of the alarm the marquis de la Fayette had 
en exceeded his uſual activity. He appeared in every 
er: Gentlemen,” ſaid he to the Pariſian ſol- 
bs, „J have pledged my word and honour to the 
mg, that nothing belonging to him ſhall receive injury. 
| break my word, I ſhall be no longer worthy to be 
wr commander.“ Captain Gondran, the officer who 
a driven the ruffians from the king's apartment, was 
leſs conſpicuous for his activity. The Pariſians 
ed their way in every part through the almoſt im- 
bnetrable maſs —ſurrounded the gardes-du-corps, and 
heed them in ſafety under their own colours.” 
The banditti, whoſe great object is plunder, had al- 
ady began to ſtrip the palace, and to throw the furni- 
wm to each other out of the windows. M. Gondran 
ulued them from place to place, till the caſtle was at 
{oth completely cleared. Expelled from the palace, 
5 repaired to the ſtables ; but here a ſudden ſtop was 
it to their depredations by M. Doazon, a farmer- 
eral, and captain of the Paris militia, The horſes 
ere all recovered, and brought back in ſafety to their 
As. Diſappointed at length in every view, they de- 
ted in a body to Paris; and left Verſailles entirely 
e, and under the protection of the national guard. 
te moſt generous expreſſions of kindneſs and grati- 
de took place between the gardes-du- corps and the 
onal guard, The former conſidered the others as 
ir deliverers ; while the latter evinced every incli— 
ion that they ſhould in future form one united 
bros, 
At length the royal family now ventured to ſhew 
jemlelves at a balcony, and received the molt lively 
Kamations of reſpect from the ſoldiers and the people. 
at whether it had been planned by the popular party, 
whether it was the immediate impulſe of the mul- 
ude—but the former is moſt probable—at the firſt a 
Iole voice, or a few voices, exclaimed—* The king 
Mes,” and this was inſtantly followed by an uni- 
Mal acclamation enforcing the ſame demand. After 
M conſultation with the marquis de la Fayette, the 
i: them: « You wiſh me to go to Paris — 
go, on the condition that I am to be accompanied 
N and children.” He was anſwered by re- 

clamations of Vive le roi! 

* 3 aſſembly was convened before the King's 
übte; and, on the motion of M. Mirabeau, paſſed 
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journey, the gardes-du- corps changed hats and (0: as 
with the grenadiers and national guards, and both they 


afternoon before the proceſſion ſet out. During 
progreſs all was age and joy among the foldivrs and 
the ſpectators; and fuch was the reſpect in which the 


France. 

The preparations for the general confederation pro- 
ceeded, in the mean time, with confiderable rapidity. 
The Champ de Mars, fo famous for having been the 
rendezvous of the troops which in the preceding year 
were intended to overawe the capital, was choſen for 
this ſolemnity. This piece of ground, which is about 
400 toiſes, or 800 yards in diameter, is bounded on the 
right and left by lofty trees, and commands at the ſur- 
ther extremity a view of the military academy. In 
the middle of this vail plain an altar was erected for 
the purpoſe of adminiſtering the civic oath ; and round 
it an immenſe amphitheatre was thrown up, of a league 
in circumference, and capable of containing four hun- 
dred thouſand ſpectators. The entrance into the Champ 
de Confederation (as it was now called) was through 
triumphal arches. The King's throne was placed under 
an elegant pavilion 1n the middle, and on each fide of 
it were ſeats for the members of the national aſſembly. 
Two thouſand workmen were employed upon this im- 
menſe labour; but the citizens of Paris, fearing leſt 
the preparations ſhould not be completed at the ap- 
pointed period, flocked from every quarter to aſlſiſt in 
the patriotic undertaking. Not only the military, but 
the clergy, and even the ladies lent their cheerful af- 
ſiſtance. With aſtoniſhment ſtrangers beheld the moſt 
delicate and elegant of the female ſex dragging the 
wheel-barrow, or handling with willing but ſometimes 
ineffective endeavours the weighty mallet or the ſpade. 
We further learn, that on the Friday before the 14th, 
his majeſty went to view the works at the Campus 
Martius, and, like the emperor of China, lent a hand, 
not indeed to the plough, but to the ſhovel ; he filled 
a wheelbarrow, and would have wheeled away the 
load, had not one of his attendants taken the burden 
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off his hands. — One of the ſpectators remarked, The 
king was digging his own grave—at leaſt, that of his 
late royal honours. 'The provincials, who came from 
the remoteſt parts of the kingdom to join in the con- 
federation, emulated the citizens in the ardour and en- 
thuſiaſm; and the work was completed, ſo as both 
with reſpect to time and manner to ſurpriſe. every 
ſpectator. 

At length the important 14th of July 1790 arrived. 
The national guards of the departments, diſtinguiſhed 
by their reſpective ſtandards, the battalions of infantry, 
and the different troops of cavalry, the marine of 
France, and the foreigners who ſerved under its ban- 
ners, being all arranged in military order, the king 
and the national aſſembly took a ſolemn oath to main- 
tain the conſtitution; the armed citizens repeated it 
amongſt the applauſes of innumerable ſpeQators. 
They ſwore to live free, or die; and this oath was 
taken on the ſame day through the whole extent of the 
kingdom. 

On the 2oth of June 1791, France was menaced with 
the convulſions of anarchy, and the horrors of civil 
war, by the eſcape of the king and queen, with their 
infant children, and Monſieur and Madame. To favour, 
their eſcape, the royal family had obtained a paſſport 
through the medium of the Ruſſian ambaſſador, in the 
name of a baroneſs de Kortz, with her ſuite, as tra- 
velling to Frankfort. 

They travelled in the moſt private manner till they 
found themſelves at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
capital, when they were furniſhed by Bouille with de- 
tachments of dragoons, under the pretence of guard- 
ing ſome treaſure for the pay of he ſoldiers. They 
proceeded without interruption for 156 miles, and were 
but a iew leagues from the frontiers when they were 
arreſted. At St. Menchoud, the poſt-maſter, a M. 
Drouet, who had formerly been a dragoon in the regi- 
ment of Conde.—He immediately recogniſed the queen, 
and was forcibly attracted by the En of the 
king to his portrait on the aſſignat of fifty livres. He 
was confirmed in his ſuſpicions, on ſeeing the de- 
tachment of dragoons relieved by. a detachment of 
hufars, and determined to {top them; but, being alone, 
was prudent enough not to expoſe himſelf to the 
oppoſition of the ſoldiers. He ſuffered the carriage 
to paſs, but mounted a ſwift horſe, and took a 
croſs-road to Varennes, which was their next ſtage. 
He communicated his ſuſpicions to the poſt-maſter 
there, who had alſo formerly been a dragoon ; and 
they concluded that the only mode of effecting their 
purpoſe was, to barricade the ſtreet and bridge over 
which the carriages muſt neceſlarily paſs. Fortu- 
nately, on the bridge there ſtood at the moment a 
carriage loaded with furniture; they overſet it, and 
called together the mayor, the procureur de la com- 


mune, and the commandant of the national guard, and 


in a few minutes the number of the patriots was in 
creaſcd to eight men. 


* 


\ 


| 


— 


The commandant and the procuteur 
principal carriage, and aſked. the — * 
lers. The queen petulantly anſwered, the em 
haſte, and produced the paſſport, which was . 
ſufficient warrant by ſeveral perſons; but 0 
maſters combated the opinion, on the e . 
not being counterſigned by the preſident of * 
tional aſſembly; and aſked why a Rufſian bd 


ſhould: be eſcorted. by the military of France? [t 1 


determined therefore to ſtop the travellers ; and as 
entered the houſe of the procureurs, the king throw 
off his diſguiſe reſumed his dignity.—“ I am ron 
it is true,“ ſaid he: * thefe are my wife and childs 
I charge you to treat us with that reſpe& which 
French nation have always manifeſted toward; | 
ſovereign,” 

The national guard had now arrived in conſider: 
numbers, and at the ſame moment the huſſars, why 
deavoured ſword in hand to force the houſe where 
king was; but were anſwered by the national gu 
that they ſhould never carry him off alive. The 
mandant of the national guard had placed at each 
of the ſtreet two ficld-pieces, which however were 
charged; but they were ſufficient to intimidate 
huſſars, who, upon the commandant ordering the 
tillery-men to their poſts with their matches in t 
hands, relinquiſhed their object, and quietly ſun 
dered the king to the cuſtody of the national guard, 

The aſſembly received the news of theſe t 
ſactions with inexpreſſible ſatisfaction. The perju 
Bouille was ſuſpended from his functions; and or 
were given for arreſting him, and all who appearet 
be concerned in the flight of the king; but By 
evaded for the preſent the axe of juſtice, by flying 
kingdom. The affembly next appointed two c 
miſſioners to examine the inferior agents of the ki 
flight; and three commiſſioners, Meſſrs. Tron 
d' Andre, and Duport, were appointed to receive 
declaration of the king and queen. 

A conſiderable body of the national guard elco 
the royal family to Paris; and their numbers were 
creaſed as they approached the metropolis. Mellrs. 8 
nave, Pethion, and Latour Maubourg had been! 

atched to Varennes for the purpoſe of accompany 
them back to Paris ; and public tranquillity was lo 
preſerved, that they entered the Thuilleries on the? 
without any diſturbance, and with no apparent 109 
venience but the fatigue of the journey. Montieur 
Madame, who had taken a different road, were 
ſucceſsful in effecting their eſcape, and arrived lag 
Bruſſels on the 24. 

On the gd of September 0 
was eſtabliſhed by the aſſembly; and though on 
meaſure this of 1791 has been ſuperſeded by te | 

vent acts of the French nation; yet 45 le 
4 5 the following review of it may be 721 
to our political readers, we therefore inſert! 

large. 


179 1, the new con{titul 


nor B.) F R A N Q E, 891 +10 

N ; ID 1 ä 12 1 
The French Conſtitution, as finally ſettled by the | 7. No man can be accuſed, arreſted, or detained, 1 
| National Conſtituent Aſſembly, and preſented to | except in caſes determined by the law, and 8 0 th 
de King the gd of Sept. 1791. _ the forms which the law hath preſcribed. Thoſe „ 
who tolicit, di uted, Won 
etz rarion OF THE RictTs Or MAN, and ho folicit, diſpatch, execute, or cauſe to be executed, i 1 


2 


arbitrary orders, ought to be puniſhed ; but every citizen 
; | that is ſummoned, or ſeized, in virtue of the law, ought. 
IHE repreſentatives of the French people, formed | to obey inſtantly he becomes culpable by reſiſtance. 
Ko 2 national aſſembly, conſidering that ignorance, 8. The law ought to eſtabliſh ſuch puniſhments - 
Let ſulneſs, or contempt of the rights of men, are | only as are ſtrictly and evidently neceſſary; and no 
be ſole cauſes of public grievances, and of the cor- perſon can be puniſhed, but in virtue of a law eſta- 
ion of government, have reſolved to exhibit, in a | bliſhed and promulgated prior to the offence, and legally 
blemn declaration, the natural, unalienable, and ſa- applied. 
bed rights of man, in order that this declaration, ever 9. Every man being preſumed innocent till ſuch 
ſent to all the members of the ſocial body, may in- | time as he has been declared guilty, if it ſhall be deemed 
eſantly remind them of their rights and of their du- | abſolutely neceſſary to arreſt a man, every kind of rigour 
wes; to the end that the acts of the legillative power, | employed, not neceſſary to ſecure his perſon, ought to 
nd thoſe of the executive power, being able to be | be ſevercly puniſhed by the law. 
ery moment compared with the end ot all political 10. No perſon ſhall be moleſted for his opinions, 
aftutions, may acquire the more reſpect; in order | even ſuch as are religious, provided that the manifeſ- 
Wo that the remonſtrances of the citizens, founded | tation of thoſe opinions does not diſturb the public 
knccforward on ſimple and inconteſtable principles, | order eſtabliſhed by the law. 
may ever tend to maintain the conſtitution, and to pro- 11. The free communication of thought, and of 
note the general good. opinion, is one of the moſt precious rights of man. 
For this reaſon, the national aſſembly recognizes, | Every citizen, therefore, may freely ſpeak, write, and 
nd declares in the preſence, and under the auſpices | publiſh his ſentiments ; ſubject, however, to anſwer, 
uf the Supreme Being, the following rights of men and | tor the abuſe of that liberty, in caſes determined by 
pf citizens ! the law. | 


OF THE CITIZENS. 
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ARTICLE 1. All men are born, and remain, free 12. The guarantee of the rights of men and 
nd equal in rights: focal diſtinctions cannot be found- | citizens involves a neceſſity of public force. This force 
but on common utility. is then inſtituted for the advantage of all, and not for 

2, The end of all political aſſociations is the pre- | the particular utility of thoſe to whom it is confided, 
mation of the natural and impteſcriptible rights of 13. „ For the maintenance of the public force, 


Wan: theſe rights are liberty, property, fecurity, and and for the expences of adminiſtration, a common con- 
tlſtance againſt oppreſſion. tribution is indifpenſably neceſſary: this contribution 
3 © The principle of ſovereignty reſides efſentially | ſhould be equally divided amongſt all the citizens, in 
ln the nation: u body of men, ns individual, can exerciſe proportion to their abilities, 
WM authority that does not emanate expreſsly from that 14. Every citizen has a right, by himſelf, or by 
Jurce. his repreſentatives, to decide concerning the neceſſity 
Liberty conſiſts in the power of doing every thing | of the public contribution; to conſent to it freely; to 
Acept that which is hurtful to another: hence, the ex- | look after the employment of it; to determine the 
Kale of the natural rights of every man, has no other | quantity, the diſtribution, the collection and duration. 
Wounds than thoſe that are neceſſary to enſure to other 15. Society has a right to demand from every 
tembers of ſociety the enjoyment of the fame rights: | public agent, an account of his adminiſtration. 


hole bounds to be determined by the law only. 16. © That ſociety in which the guarantee of rights 
'& © The law has a right to forbid thoſe actions] is not aſſured, nor the ſeparation of powers determined, 
done, that are hurtful to ſociety. Whatever is not | has ns confitution. 

Widen by the law, cannot be hindered; and no 17. * Property being a right inviolable and facred, 
Filon can be conſtrained to do that which the law | no perſon can be deprived of it, except when the pub- 
Waineth not. lic neceſſity, legally aſcertained, ſhall evidently require 
© The law is the expreſſion of the general will: | it, and on condition of a juſt previous indemnification. 
Wl the citizens have a right to concur perſonally, or by -The national aſſembly, delirous of eſtabliſhing the 


2 cprelentatives, in the formation of the law: it | French conſtitution on the principles which it has juſt 
* the ſame for all, whether it protects, or | now recogniſed and declared, aboliſhes, irrevocably, 
4 wer it puniſh, All citizens being equal in the eye thoſe inſtitutions which are injurious to liberty, and 
Mace: 8 are equally admiflible to public honour, equality of rights, —T here is no longer any nobility, 
3 wh 29 paces, acoopiling to their Capacity, and wWith- nor peerage, nor eee nor N 
M 255 er diſtipction but that ot their virtue, or of orders, nor feuda EY nor patrimonia 

' juriſdiction, nor any of the titles, denominations, and 
| prerogatives 
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prerogatives which are derived from them; nor any of 


the orders of chivalry, corporations, or decorations, 
for which proofs of nobility were required; nor any 
kind of ſuperiority, but that of public functionaries in 
the exerciſe of their functions. No public office is 
henceforth hereditary or purchaſeable. No part of the 
nation, nor any individual, can henceforth poſſeſs any 
1 or exception from the common rights of all 
renchmen. 

There are no more wardenſhips or corporations, in 
N arts, or trades.— The law recogniſes no 
onger any religious vows, nor any other engagement 
which would be contrary to natural rights, or to the 
conſtitution,” 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES GUARANTEED BY THE 
- CONSTITUTION. 


« THE conſtitution guarantees, as natural and civil 
rights : 

1. © That all the citizens are admiſſible to places 
and employments, without any other diſtinction than 
that of virtue and talents, 

2, „That all taxes ſhall be equally divided among 
all the citizens, in proportion to their abilities. 

3. © That the ſame crimes ſhall be ſubject to the 
ſame puniſhments, without any diſtinction of perſons. 

« 'The conltitution in like manner guarantees, as 
natural and civil rights, liberty to every man to go, 
ſtay, or depart, without being arreſted, or detained, ex- 
cept according to the forms determined by the con- 
ſtitution.— Liberty to every man to ſpeak, write, print, 
and publiſh his thoughts, without the writings being 
ſubjected to cenſure or inſpection before their publi- 
cation, and to exerciſe the religious worthip to which 
he is attached. — Liberty to the citizens to aſſemble 
peaceably, and without arms, in complying with the 
laws of police. Liberty to addreſs to the conſtituted 
authorities, petitions ſigned by individuals. 

„The legitlative power can make no law which 
would attack, or impede the exerciſe of the natural and 
civil rights expreſſed in the preſent title, and guaranteed 
by the conſtitution ; but as liberty conſiſts only in the 
power of doing whatever neither injures the rights of 
another, nor the public ſafety, the law may eſtabliſh 
penalties againlt acts, which, attacking either the rights 
of others, or the public ſafety, would be injurious to 
ſociety. 

« The conſtitution guarantees the inviolability of 
Yroperty, or a juſt and previous indemnity for that, of 
which public neceſſity, legally proved, ſhall require 
the ſacrifice. 

« Property, deſtined to the expence of worſhip, and 
to all ſervices of public ntility, belongs to the nation, 
and ſhall at all times be at its diſpoſal], 

„The conſtitution guarantees all the alienations 
which have been, or which thall be made according to 
the forms eſtabliſhed by the law. 


3 


* 


the civic oath. 


- ku 


The citizens have a right td el, 
miniſters of their religions. l eck or chooſ 

A general eſtabliſhment of public 
created and organized for the Ar 8 2 
dren, to relieve the infirm poor, and to Procure 5 
for the healthy poor, who have not been able to fnd 
for themſelves. 1 

« A public inſtruction, common to all Citize 
ſhall be created and organiſed, gratuitous with rer 
to thoſe parts of tuition indiſpenſable for all men.“ 
of which the eſtabliſhments thall be gradually diſtri 
ted, in a proportion combined with the diviſion of | 
kingdom. 

There ſhall be eſtabliſhed national feſtivals 
preſerve the remembrance of the French revolution 
keep up fraternal affection amongſt the citizens 
8 to the conſtitution, the country, and | 
aws. . 

« There (ſhall be drawn up a code of civil k 
common to all the kingdom.” 


wo 


OF THE Di1ivisION OF THE KINGDOM, AxD 71 
STATE OF CITIZENS, 


ART. 1. © THE kingdom is one and indiviſihl 
Its territory 1s divided into eighty-three department 
every department into diſtricts; each diſtri | 
cantons. 

2. 'Thoſe are French Citizens, who are born 
France, of a French father; who, having been be 
in France, of a foreign father, have fixed their n 
dence in the kingdom; who, having been born! 
foreign country, of a French father, have returned 
ſettle in France, and have taken the civic oath, Wi 
fine, who having been born in a foreign country, de 
deſcended, in whatever degree, from a Frenchman 
Frenchwoman who had left their country from 
ligious motives, come to reſide in France, and take! 
civic oath. | 

« Thoſe who having been born out of the kin 
dom, of foreign parents, but reſide in France, becat 
French citizens, after five years of continued reliden 
in the kingdom; if, beſides, they have acquired ll 
movable property, or married a Frenchwoman, 
formed an citabliſhment of agriculture or comme 
and if they have taken a civic oath. 
4. © The legiſlative power may, from impor 
conſiderations, naturalize a foreigner, upon no dt 
condition than that of reſiding in France, and (ail 


« The civic oath is, / I fivear ts be falt 
the Nation, the Law, and the King ; and ie mani” 
all my power, the conſtitution of the Ringdzm, decreed, 
the Natimal Conſtituent Aſſembly, in the year? 1, 
1790, and 1791. 
45 12 The” avality of a French citizen 15 , 
By naturalization in a foreign country; 20. 


. ” * q f 1C (eg! 
condemned to penalties which involve 15 on 4 
dation, provided the perſon condemned be un 
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Pence be not 
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annulled ; 4th, By an atlociation with 
er of chivalry, or any foreign body, 
4 thall ſuppoſe either proots of nobility, or d1i{- 
on of birth, or require religious vows. 5 
The law regards marriage ſolely as a * civil 
54. 'I he icgitlative power {hall eitabliith for all 
Winhabitantss without diſtinction, the mode by v hich 
Lhe, marriages, and deaths, ſhall be aſcertained, and 


Wl appolnt the public ollicers, who thall receive and 
ere the certificates Ol them. Dy 

g « French citizens, conſidered with reſpect to 
bee local relations which arife out of their ailuciation 
cries, and in certain divitions of territory in the 
Lntry, form the communities. — I he legitlative power 
td the extent and boundary of each community. 

* « The citizens who compoſe cach community, 
be 2 ficht of chooſing, for a time, according to the 
= creleribed by the law, thoſe among them, who, 
Mer the name of municipal officers, are charged with 
E management of the particular affairs of the com- 
mtr. — lo ihe municipal officers may be dele- 
ld certain functions relative to the general intereſt 
me tate. | | 

. © The rules which the municipal officers ſhall 
hound to follow in the excerciſe, both of the munici- 
J functions, and of thoſe which ſhall be delegated 


þ them for the general intereſt, ſhall be fixed by the 
ws,” 


Or THE PuBLric POWERS. 


Mr. 1. © The ſovereignty is one, indiviſible, in- 
lenable, and belongs to the nation: no ſection of the 
ple, nor any individual, can arrogate the exerciſe 
1 8 

? „ The nation, from which alone flow all the 
wers, cannot exerciſe them, but by delegation. The 
tench conſtitution is repreſentative ;z the repreſenta- 
ks are the legiſlative body and the king. 

4 The legiſlative power is delegated to a national 
&mbly, compoſed of temporary repreſentatives, freely 
Wen dy the people, to be exerciſed by this allembly, 
MM the fanction of the king, in manner afterwards 
kermined. 

4+ * The government is monarchical ; the execu- 
4 oer 1> delegated to the king, to be exercilcd 
er his authority, by miniſters and other reſponſible 
Ruls, in manner afterwards determined. 
5 5 L he judicial power is delegated to judg 
wen kor a time limited by the people.” 


EC K'f 
HE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


ak The national aſſembly, forming the 
1 body, 1s permanent, and Conliits ot one 
amber only. + 

© 44 1 . 

2. „It thall be formed by new elections every two 


ach period of two years ſhall ſorm one legi- 


d, By a ſentence of contumacy, provided the 


„% 


— * — 


3. „The diſpoſitions of the preceding articles ſhall 
not take place with reſpect to the enſuing legiſlative 
body, whoſe powers ſhall ceaſe the laſt day of Apell 
A | 
4+ *© The renewal of the legiſlative body ſhall be 
matter of full right. 


5. „The legiſlative body cannot be diſſolved by the 


17 


King 
NUMBER OF RErRFTSENTATIVITS-BASES OF 
REPRESENTATION. 


ART. 1. * The number of repreſentatives to the 
legifſative body is ſeven hundred and forty-five, on ac- 
count of the eighty-three departments of which the 
Kingdom is compoled, and independent of thoſe that 
may be granted to the colonies. 

2, © The repreſentatives ſhall be diſtributed among 
the eighty-three departments, according to the three 
proportions of territory, of population, and of direct 
contributzon, 

3. Of the 745 repreſentatives, 247 are attached 
to the territory.— Ot theſe, each department ſhall no- 
minate three, except the department of Paris, Which 
mall only nominate one. 

4- © I wo hundred and forty- nine repreſentatives 


are attributed to the population. The total maſs of the 


active population of the kingdom is divided into 249 
parts, and each department nominates as many of the 
deputies as it contains parts of the population. 

5. « Iwo hundred and forty-nine repreſentatives 
are attached to the direct contribution. — The ſum total 
of the direct contribution of the kingdom is likewiſe 
divided into 249 parts; and each department nominates 
as many deputies as it pays parts of the contribution.“ 


PRIMARY ASSEMBLIES—NOMINATION OF 
ELECTORS. 


ART. 1. In order to form a national legiſlative 
aſſembly, the active citizens ſhall convene every two 
years, in primary aſſemblies, in the towns and cantons. 
The primary alſemblies ſhall form themſelves, of full 
right, the ſecond Sunday of March, if they have not 
been convoked ſooner by the public officers eſtabliſhed 
by law. 

2. „To be an active citizen, it is neceſſary, firſt, 
To be born, or to have become a Frenchman : ſecondly, 
To be twenty-five years of age complete ; to have re- 
ſided in the city or canton during the time determined 
by the law; to pay, in any part of the kingdom, a di- 
rect contribution, at leaſt equal to the value of three 
day's labour, and to produce the acquittance; not to be 
in a menial capacity, namely, that of a ſervant re- 
ceiving wages; to be inſcribed in the municipality of 
the place of his relidence, in the liſt of the national 
guards ;—to have taken the civic oath. 

Every fix years the legiſlative body ſhall fix 
the minimum and the maximum of the yalue of a day's 


30 R | labour, 
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labour, and the adminiſtrators off the departments ſhall 
determine the rate for every diſtrict. 

4. © None ſhall exerciſe the right of an active 
citizen in more than one place, nor employ another 
as his ſubſtitute. 

5. * "Thoſe ſhall be excluded from the rights of 
an active citizen, who are in a ſtate of accufation ; 
who, after having been conſtituted in a ſtate of failure, 
or inſolvency, proved by authentic documents, thall 
not produce a general diſcharge from their creditors. 

6. The primary aſſemblies ſhall name electors in 
proportion to the number of active citizens reſiding in 
the town or canton.— There ſhall be named one elector 
for a hundred active citizens preſent, or not, in the aſ- 
ſembly.— There ſhall be named two for 181 to 250; 
and ſo on in this proportion. 

No man can be named eleQor, if, along with 
the conditions neceſſary in order to be an active citizen, 
he does not join the following: Firit, In towns of 
more than 6000 inhabitants, that of being proprietor 
or life-remter of a property valued on the rolls of con- 
tribution, at a revenue equal to the local value of 200 
days' labour; or of renting a houſe, valued on the 
ſame rolls, at a revenue equal to the value of 150 days 
labour. Secondly, In towns below 6000 inhabitants, 
that of being proprietor, or life-renter of a property, 
valued on the rolls of contribution, at a revenue equal 
to the local value of 150 days* labour; or of renting a 
houſe, valued on the fame rolls, at a revenue equal to 
the value of 100 days' Ilabotr: Thirdly, And, in the 
country, that of being proprietor or life-renter of a 
property, valued on the rolls of contribution, at a re- 
venue equal to the local value of 130 days' labour; or 
of being a farmer of lands, valued on the ſame rolls, 
at the value of 400 days' labour. Fourthly, With re- 
ſpect to thoſe who ſhall be at the ſame time proprietors 
or lite-renters on one hand, and tax-men or farmers 
on the other, their powers on theſe different accounts 
mall be added together, to eſtabliſh their eligibility.” 


ELECTORAL ASSEMBLIES— NOMINATION OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


ART. 1. *© Ide electors named in each department 
fail convene in order to chooſe that number of repre- 
ſentaiives, whoſe nomination ſhall belong to their de- 
partment, and a number of ſubſtitutes equal to the 
third of the repreſentatives.— The elettoral aſſemblies 
hall form themſelves, of full right, the laſt Sunday of 
March, if they have not been convoked ſooner by the 
public offices appointed by law. | 

a. The repreſentatives and ſubſtitutes ſhall be 
chofen by an ablolute majority of votes, and cannot be 
choſen but from among the active citizens in the de- 
partment. 

z. All the active citizens, whatever be their con- 
dition, prote on, or contribution, may be choſen re- 
pre ſentatixes of the nation. 


4. Iitok, however, ſhall be obliged to d vide 


—_—_— 


| verifying the qualifications and powers ot t 


—— 


between one or other ſituation—Minifters 

agents of the executive power, removeable 3 00 
Commiſſioners of the national treaſury; = 
and receivers ef direct contributions; Super _ 
of the collection, or management of indire 7 ende 
butions, and national domains ; and thoſe . 
any denomination whatever, are attached ta . 


ds © 2 © ( of 

loys of the military or civil houſehold of 4 = t 

he adminiſtrators, ſub-adminiſtrators, munici 1 . 
ficers, and commandants of the national nay, 


alſo be obliged to make a choice. 

5. The exerciſe of judiciary functions ſh, 
incompatible with thoſe of a repreſentative of the 
tion, during all the continuance of the legiſlature 
The judges ſhall be replaced by their ſubftitute:. ; 
the king ſhall provide, by briefs of commiſſion, fa 
replacing of his commaitlaries at the tribunals. 

6. The members of the legiſlative body may 
re- elected to the next legiſlature ; but not afterua 
till after an interval of one legiſlature. 

7. © The repreſentatives named in the departme 
ſnall not be repreſentatives of a particular departms 
but of the whole nation ; and their freedom of opini 
cannot be controlled by any inſtructions either of 


primary afſemblies, or of the electors. | 0 
len 

SESSION AND REGULATION OF THE P RIAA 
AND ELECTORAL ASSEMBLIES, * m 


ART. 1. * The functions of the primary and e 
toral aſſemblies are limited to the right of elefiq 
and as ſoon as the elections are over, they ſhall fg 
rate, and ſhall not form themſelves anew, till they £ 
be ſummoned. 

2. No active citizen can enter or vote in 2 
ſembly, if he is armed. 

« No armed force can 
meeting, except at the expreſs 
unleſs 1n th ; 


— 


be introduced ia 
defire of the aſſem 
he Caſe of actual violence, when the « 
of the preſident ſhall be ſufficient to call in the ad 
public force. 

4- © Every two years, there ſhall be drawn 7 
the liſt of each canton ſhall be p 
two months before the meeting of the 7717 
ſembly. The proteſts which ſha!l be mace © 
againſt the right of citizens, named in the 1, 7 
the part of thoſe who ſhall affirm that they 4c 0 
juſtly omitted, ſhall be carried to the triounas, © 
there ſummarily decided upon. —T te Ut Dain 
regulate the admiſſion of citzzens in the next 1 
Aﬀembly, in every point that ſhall not have der 
certained by a ſentence pronounced deiore i= = 
of the aſſembly. | _— 

-. The Electoral Aſſemblies have the "5% 
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hoſe who 
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preſent themſelves there; and their decifons f 
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proviſionally executed, with a referve let u 
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e eee 
illative body at the time of the verification of 
rs of de uties. | 
an no 3 "4 and under no pretext, ſhall the 
= or any agents named by him, interfere in queſ- 
E relative to the regularity of the convocations, the 
ging of alſemblies, the form of elections, or the po- 
a rights of citizens. Without prejudice, how- 
to the functions of the commiſſaries of the king, 
he caſes determined by law, where queſtions relative 
dhe political rights of citizens ought to be carried to 


idunals,” 


Urin OF THE REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


ur. 1. © The repreſentatives ſhall aſſemble on 
irt Monday of May, in the place of the meeting 
the laſt legiſlature. 

„ © They ſhall form themſelves, proviſionally, into 
afmbly, under the preſidence of the eldeſt, to verify 
be powers of the repreſentatives preſent. 

As ſoon as theſe may be verified, to the number 
[272 members, they ſhall conſtitute themſelves under 
x title of the National Legitlative Aſſembly ; they 
ul came a preſident, vice-preſident, and ſecretaries, 
| enter upon the exerciſe of their functions. 
During the whole of the month of May, if 
E number of repreſentatives preſent fall ſhort of 
, the Aſſembly ſhall not perform any legiſlative act. 
ey may iiſue an arret, enjoining the abſent members 
tend to their functions within fifteen days at furtheſt, 
ker a penalty of 3000 livres, if they do not produce 
excuſe which ſhall be deemed lawful by the legitla- 


- vouy . 


„On the laſt day of May, whatever be the 
ber of members preſent, they ſhall conſtitute them- 
=&2 National Legiſlative Aſſembly. 


TAR OH * > ] I : ; 1 a 
400 ot the kingdom, decreed by the National Con- 


— 


ent AREMmMy, during the years 1789, 1790, and 


1 „ 1 mM - . * £ 
= 9 propole or aticnt to nothing in the courſe of 


Sature, Which may at all tend to infringe it; 
Ard be, in 2 reſpect, faithful to the Nation, the 
, and the King.“ 


repreientatives of the nation are im io- 
e cannot be examined, accuſed, or adjudged 


Dr time ont bn. DF © 4 wi 
ume WIN reſpect to what they have ſaid, writ- 
3 cone, in the exerciſe of their functions of re- 


Urez. 5 
4 es * - - p a 
| dirt They may for a crime be ſeized In the act, Or 
. © Ot an order of arreſt; but notice ſhall be 
r O 12 1+ d oh ” 67 * 1 1 5 and 
4 SA, to the legt ative DOCY ; ant 
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Or THE ROYALTY, Tre REGENCY, Ax 


THE MINISTERS. 


Of the RoyaLTyY and the KING. 


ART. 1. *© The royalty is indiviſible, and delegated 


hereditarily to the race on the throne, from male to 


male, by order of primogeniture, to the perpetual ex- 
cluſion of*women and their deſcendants— Nothing is 
prejudged reſpecting the effect of renunciations in the 
race on the throne. 

2, © The perſon of the king is ſacred and invio- 


lable, his only title is King of the French.” 


g. © There is no authority in France ſuperior to 
that of the law. The king reigns only by it, and it is 
only in the name of the law that he can require obe- 
dience. 

« The king, on his acceſſion to the throne, or 
at the period of his majority, ſhall take to the nation, 
in the preſence of the legiſlative body, the oath, * To 
be faithful to the Nation, and to the Law; to employ 
all the power delegated to him, to maintain the Con- 
ſtitution decreed by the National Conſtituent Aſſembly 
in the years 1789, 1799, and 1791; and to cauſe the 
laws to be executed.“ —If the legitlative body ſhall not 
be aſſembled, the king ſhall cauſe a proclamation to be 
iſſued, in which ſhall be expreſſed this oath, and a 

romiſe to repeat it as ſoon as the legiſlative bodies 
{hall aſſemble. 

5. If, one month after an invitation by the legiſ- 
lative body, the king has not taken this oath, or if after 
taking 1t he ſhall retract, he ſhall be deemed to have ab- 
dicated the royalty. 

6. If the king put himſelf at the head of an 
army, and direct the forces of it againit the nation, 
or if he do not oppoſe, by a formal act, any fuch en- 
terprize undertaken in his name, he ſhall be deemed to 
have abdicated: 

7. lf the king, having gone out of the kingdom, 
do not return on the invitation of the legiilative body, 
and within the delay fixed by the proclamation, which 
cannot be leſs than two months, he ſhall be deemed to 
have abdicated. — The delay ſhall commence from the 
day when the proclamation of the legiſlative body ſhall 
have been publiſhed in the place of its ſitting ; and the 
miniſters thall be obliged, under their reſponſibility, to 

erform all the acts of the executive power, the ex- 
erciſe of which ſhall be ſuſpended in the hands of the 
abſent King. 

8. „ After abdication, expreſs or legal, the king 
ſhall be in the claſs of citizens, and may be accuſed 
and tried like them, for acts poſterior to his abdication. 

9+. 5 1 he particular effecis Which the King poſſeſſes 
at his acct ſſion to the throne, are irrevocably united to 
the domain of the nation; he has the diſpoſition of 
thoſe which he acquires on his own private account; 
if he has not diſpoſed of them, they are in like man- 
ner united at the end of the reign. 


30. © The 
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10. The nation makes proviſion for the ſplen- 
dor of the throne by a civil liſt, of which the legilla— 
tive body ſhall fix the ſum at the commencement of each 
reign, for the whole duration of that reign. 5 

tt, © The king thall appoint an adminiſtrator of 
the civil lift, who thall commence all ſuits for the king, 
and againſt whom all actions for debts of the king thall 
be carried on, and judgments given and executed. Sen- 


tences of condemnation, obtained by the creditors of | 


the civil hit, ſhall be executed againſt the adminiitra- 
tor perſonally and his private fortune. 

12. The king ſhall have, independent of the ho- 
norary guard winch hall be furniſhed him by the citi— 
Zens, national guards of the place of his reſidence, a 
guard paid from the funds of the civil litt. It hall not 
exceed 1200 foot, and 600 horſe.— The degrees and 
rules of advancement thall be the fame in it as amongtit 
the troops of the line. But thoſe who compote the 
king's guards, ſhall paſs through all the degrees ex- 


8 . 15 
eluſively amongit themſelves, and cannot obtain any 


in the army ofthe line. — The King cannot chooſe his 
guards, but among thoſe who are at preſent in active 
ſervice in the troops of the line, or amongſt the citizens 
who have ſerved a year in the national guards, provided 
they are reſidents in the kingdom, and that they have 
previouſly taken the civic oath.— The king's guards 
cannot be ordered or required for any other public ſer— 
vice.“ . 


Or THE REGENCY. 


ART. 1. © The king is a minor till the age of 
eighteen complete; and during his minority, there thall 
be a regent of the kingdom. ; | | 

2, © I heregency belongs to the relation of the king, 
who is the next in degree according to the order of ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne, and Who has attained the age of 
twenty five, provided he be a Frenchman reſident in the 
kingdom, and not prefumptive heir to any other crown, 
and have taken the civic oath.—-W omen are excluded 
from the regency. | 

If a minor king have no relations who unite 
the above qualities, the regent of the kingdom {hall be 
elected as is directed in the following articles: 

4. * Lhe ſlegiflative body thall not elect the regent 

5. he electors of each diſtrict ſhall a{lembie in 


6. © The elcctors ſhall name in every diſtri, by in- 
dividual ſcrutiny, and abſolute plurality of votes; a ci— 
tizen eligible, and refident in the dittrict, to whom 
they thall give by the procez- verbale of the election, a 


ſpecial mandate, limited to the fole function of elect- 


ing the citizen whom he {hall judge in his heart and 
conſcience the molt worthy of being regent of the king- 
dom. 


3 


* * — — — 


R 
„The citizens having theſe 
the diltricts, hall be bound to allemble jn th 
where the legillative body holds its ſeat e 
day at furthelt, counting from hat of the nies w 
of the minor king to the throne; and t] ma, 
there the electoral aſſembly, who thall 
numination of the regent, 
| 8. 40 1 ac election ol the regent ſhall be made by ig 
drvidual ferutiny and abſolute plurality of votes, * 

9. 1 tie clectoral allembly cannot employ itfe 
but relative to this election, and ſhall ſeparate as * 
as the election is bmthed, Every other act which 
(hall attempt, is declared unconilitutional ard of 
effect. | 

8 The electoral aſſembly ſhall make its preſide 
preſent the procez-verbale ot the election to the epi 
tive body, who, After having verited the regulacity 
the ecction, hall make it public over all the king 
by a prociamation. © 

11. * 1 he regent exerciſes, till the king's majorit 
all the functions ot royalty, and is not perſonally x 
[poatible for the acts ot his adminiſtration. 

12. Ihe regent cannot begin the exerciſe of þ 
functions, 11] after taking to the nation, in the pr 
lence ot the legiſlative body, an oath, Jo be faith 
to the nation, the law, and the ki g; and to emp! 
all the power delegated to the King, and of which i 
excrcile is conhded to him during the minority of t 
King, to maintain the conſtitution decreed by the n 
tional conſtituent allembly, in the years 1789, 1790, a 
1791, and to caule the laws to be executed. It 
legillative body is not aſſembled, the regent thall cal 
a proclamation to be iſſued, in which {hail be exprell 
this oath, and a promiſe to repeat it as ſoon as the] 
gitlative body ſhail be met. 

13. As long as the regent is not entered on theel 
erciſe of his functions, the ſanction of the laws rewal 
{uſpended ; the minunters continue to perform, und 
their reſponfibility, all the acts of the executive power 

14. As ſoon as the regent ſhall take the oath, f 
iegitlative body mall fix his allowance, which thall 
be altered during his regency. 5 3 

15. If on account of the minority of the relat 
called to the regency, it has devoived to a more 0 
re lation, or been lettled by election, the regent 
hall have cutercd on the exerciſe of it, ſhall contil 
his functions till the majority of the King 3 

16. The regency of the kingdom confers no f 
over the perſon of the minor king. X 

17. The care of the minor king ſhall „ 
to his mother; and if he has no mother, ol 13 7 
married again at the time of her ſon's acceſſon 10 F 
throne, or ii the marry again during ihe m 
care of him ihall be delegated by the legillative ball 
Neither the regent, nor his de{cendents, 397 a won 
can be choſen as guardian of the minor king. 

18. In caſc of the king's inſanity, notoral 
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mes. Op THE ROYAL Fanirly. 

Agr, 1. © The preſumptive heir ſhall bear the 
ume of © Prince Royal.” He cannot go out of the 
kingdom, without a decree of the legiſlative body, and 
the king's conſent. —If he is gone out of it, and if, be- 
ing arrived at eighteen years of age, he do not return 
v France, after being required by a proclamation of 
he legiſlative body, he is held to have abdicated the 
right of ſucceſſion to the throne. ; 

2, „If the preſumptive heir be a minor, the rela- 
fon of full age, and next in order to the regency, is 
bound to reſide within the kingdom. In cafe of his 
ving out of it, and not returning on the requiſition of 
the legiſlative body, he ſhall be held to have abdicated 
tis right to the regency. 

« The mother of the minor king, having the 
are of him, or the guardian elected, it they go out of 
the kingdom, forfeit their charge, —If the mother of 
the preſumptive heir, a minor, go out of the kingdom, 
ſhe cannot, even after her return, have the care of her 
minor ſon, become king, but by a decree of the legi- 
te body. ; 

1. © A law ſhall be made to regulate the education 
of the minor king, and that of the minor heir preſump- 
(le, 

z. The members of the royal family called to 
the eventual ſucceſſion to the throne enjoy the rights of 
active citizen, but are not eligible to any places, em- 
ploys, or functions, in the nomination of the people, — 
W:xcepting the places of miniſters, they are capable of 
gfices and employs in the nomination- of the king; 
lowever they cannot be commanders in chief of any 
[wy or fleet, nor fulfil the functions of ambaſſadors, 
vtout the conſent of the legiſlative body, granted on 
ite propoſition of the king. 

b. The members of the royal family, called to 
de eventual ſucceſſion to the throne, ſhall add the de- 
mination of French prince to the name which ſhall 
Dave been given them in the civil act, ſtating their birth; 
aud this name can neither be patronymic, nor formed 
pi ay of the qualifications aboliſhed: by the preſent con- 
pution.— The denomination of prince cannot be given 
dany other individual, and that convey no privilege, 
* exception, to the common rights of all F 2 
2 © The acts by which ſhall be legally ſtated the 
© marriages, and deaths of the French princes, 
4 e prelented to the legiſlative body, who ſhall 
| and the depoſit of them in their archives. 

4 : o real apanage (in land) ſhall be granted to 
| 2 ers of the royal family. — The younger ſons 
* ing ſhall receive, at the age of twenty-five, or 
|, 4 marriage, an armuity, the amount of which 

de fred by the legiſlative body, and which ſhall 


erm! , . ; F 
Eo with the extinction of their male heirs.“ 


1 


after three ſucceſſive deliberations held monthly, 
be a regency, as long as ſuch incapacity con- 


—— 


| 
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Or MinisTERs. 


ART. 1. © To the king alone belongs the choice 
and revocation of miniſters. 

2. The members of the preſent national aſſem- 
bly, and ſucceeding legiſlatures, the members of the tri- 
bunal of annulment, and thoſe who ſhall ſerve in the 
high jury, cannot be advanced to the miniſtry, nor re- 
ceive any offices, gifts, penſions, ſalaries, or commiſ- 
ſions from the executive power, or its agents, during 
the continuance of their functions, nor during two years 
after having finiſhed the exerciſe of them. The ſame 
{hall be the caſe with reſpect to thoſe who ſhall be in- 
ſcribed in the liſt of the high jury, during all the time 
that their inſcription ſhall continue. 

„No one can enter upon the exerciſe of any 
employ, either in the bureaux of miniſters, or in thoſe 
of the adminiſtrations of public power, without having 
taken the civic oath, and having verified his having 
taken It. | 

No order of the king can be executed, if it be 
not ſigned by him, and counterſigned by the miniſter 
or comptroller of the department. | 

5. The miniſters are reſponſible for all the of- 
fences committed by them againſt the national ſafety 
and the conſtitution ;—Firſt, For every attack on in- 
dividual property and liberty ;—Second, For every 
waſte of the money allotted for the expences of their 
department. | . 

6. In no cafe can the written or verbal order of a 
king ſhelter a miniſter from reſponſibility. 

« The miniſters are bound to preſent every year 
to the legiſlative body, at the opening of the ſeſſion, 
the ſtate of the expences of their department; to give an 
account of the employment of the ſums deſtined for 
that purpoſe, and to mention the abuſes which may 
have crept into the different parts of the government. 

8. © No miniſter in or out of place can be crimi- 
nally proſecuted for any tranſaction of his adminiſtra. 
tion, Without a decree of the legiſlative body.“ 


- 
PowERS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


ART. 1. © The conſtitution delegates excluſively 
to the legiſlative body, the powers and functions follow- 
ing: 

. irſt, „To propoſe and decree laws: the king can 
only invite the legiſſative body to take an object into 
conſideration. 

Second, „To fix the public expences. 

Third, „To eſtabliſh the public contributions 
to determine their nature, quantity, duration, and mode 
of collection. | 

Fourth, . To divide the direct contribution amongſt 
the departments of the kingdom—to ſuperintend the 
employ of all the public revenue, and to demand an ac- 
count of it. 


| 


Fifth, „To decree the creation or ſuppreſſion of 
public offices. | | 
10 8 Sixth, 
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Sixth, „ To determine the quality, weight, im- 
preſſion, and name of the coin. 

Seventh, © To permit or prohibit the introduction 
of foreign troops into the French territories, and of 
foreign naval forces into the ports of the kingdom. 

Eighth, “ To fix annually, after the propoſition of 
the king, the number of men and ſhips of which the 
land and naval armies ſhall be compoſed ; the pay and 
number of individuals of each rank ; the rules of ad- 
miſſion and promotion; the forms of enrolment and 
diſcharge ; the formation of nayal equipments ; the ad- 
miſſion of foreign troops, or naval forces into the ſer- 
vice of France; and the pay of troops, in caſe of their 
being diſbanded. 

Ninth, “ To regulate the adminiſtrative govern- 
ment, and the alienation of the national domains. 
Tenth, “ To profecute before the high national 

court, the miniſters and principal agents of the execu- 
tive power, in what relates to their reſponſibility. To 
accuſe and proſecute before the ſame court, thoſe who 
ſhall be charged with any attack or conſpiracy againſt 
the general ſafety of the ſtate, or againſt the conſtitu— 
tion. | 

Eleventh, „To eſtabliſh the laws, according to 
which marks of honour or decoration, purely perſonal, 
ſhall be granted to thoſe who have rendered ſervices to 
the ſtate. 

Twelfth, “ The legiſlative body have the right to 
decree public honours to the memory of great men. 

2. War cannot be reſolved on, but by a decree 
of the National Aſſembly, paſſed on the formal and 
neceflary propolition of the king, and ſanctioned by 


him.—]n the caſe of imminent or commenced hoſtili- 


ties, of an ally to be ſupported, or a right to be preſerv- 
ed by force of arms, the king ſhall notify the ſame with- 
out delay to the legiſlative body, and ſhall declare the 
reaſons of it. If the legiſlative body be not fitting, the 
king thall aſſemble it 1mmediately.—It the legitlative 
body decide that war ought not to be made, the king 
hall immediately take meaſures to ſtop or prevent all 
hoſtilities, the miniſters being reſponſible for delays. — 
If the legiſlative body find that the hoſtilities commen- 
ced are a palpable aggreilion on the part of miniſters, 
or any other agent of the executive power, the author 
of the aggreſſion thall be proſecuted criminally. —During 
the whole courſe of war, the legiflative body may re- 
quire the king to negotiate peace, and the king is 
bound to yield to this requiſition.—On the immediate 
concluſion of war, the legiſlative body ſhall fix the time 
within which the troops levied above the peace eſta- 
bliſhment, ſhall be diſcharged, and the army reduced 
to its ordinary itate. | 
« It belongs to the legiſlative body to ratify 
treaties of peace, alliance, and commerce, and no 
reaty ſhall have effect but by this ratification, 
4. © The legiſlative body has the right of deter- 
mining the place of its ſittings, of continuing them as 


2 


long as it thall think necclfary, and of adjourning; at 


— — 


the commencement of each teign, 
it ſhall be bound to meet without 
the right of police in the place of its 
extent around it as ſhall be determined,--94 
has the right of diſcipline , over its mene 
but it can pronounce no heavier puniſhment hy 
cenſure, arreſt for eight days, or impriſcamentl 
three, — gd. It has the right of diſpoſing, for its (af 
and the reſpect that is due to it, of the forces wy 
{hall be placed, by its conſent, in the city where ff 
hold its fittings. L 

5- © The executive power cannot march, or qua 
ter, or ſtation, any troops of the line within thi 
thouſand toifes of the legiſlative body, except on f 
requilition, or by the authority of that body.“ 


if it be not i 
delay.—ift, It ' 


ſitting, and to ſud 


HoLDING OF THE SITTINGs, AXD Fory « 
DELIBERATING. 


ART. 1. © The deliberations of the legiſlative bo 
(hall be public, and the proceedings of its littings ſh 
be printed. | 

2. The legiſlative body, may, however, on a 
occaſion, form itſelf into a general committee, —Fj 
members ſhall have a right to demand this, Du 
the continuance of the general committee, the allitan 
ſhall retire, the chair of the preſident ſhall be vat 
and order ſhall be maintained by the vice-preſident, ] 

3. No legiſlative act can be debated and decree 
except in the following form : 

4. The plan of a decree ſhall be read thrice, 
three intervals, the ſhorteſt of which cannot be le 
than eight days. | 

5. The diſcuſſion ſhall be open after every reading 
nevertheleſs, after the firſt or ſecond reading, the! 
giſlative body may declare that there. is reaſon fora 
journment, or that there is no need for deliberation 
in this laſt caſe, the plan of the decree may be int 
duced again in the ſame ſeſſion. —Every plan of a 
cree ſhall be printed and diſtributed before the ſecot 
reading of it can be commenced. 

6. After the third reading, the preſident ſhall 
bound to propoſe it to deliberation ; and the legillatl 
body ſhall decide, whether they are qualified to pals 
definitive decree, or would rather chooſe to polipo 
their deciſion, in order to gather more ample inform 
tion on the ſubject. | F 

7. The legiſlative body cannot deliberate, ! þ 
meeting do not conliſt of at leaſt two hundred "I 
bers: and no decree ſhall be made, except b) the 3 


ſolute majority of votes. 
8. « No plan of a law, which, after _y 0 
ſubmitted to diſcuſſion, ſhall have been 17 by 
the third reading, can again be introduced te 
ſeſſion. 


9. © The preamble of every def 


/ . vhic 
announce, firſt the dates of thole fittings A " 1 
ree were mn 


nitive decree (ha 


three readings of the plan of the ore ſecol 


bor.) 
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he third RY to decide definitely. 
ed, al 


„ „The king {h refuſe his ſanction to decrees 
15 preamble ſhall not atteſt the obſervance of the 
, we forms; if any of thoſe decrees be ſanctioned, the 
minilters {hall neither put to it the ſeal, nor promulgate 
+ and their reſponſibility in this refpeCt ſhall continue 
. Excepting from theſe regulations, decrees re- 
10 nized, and declared urgent by a previous delibera- 
© of the legiſlative body; but they may be modified, 
revoked, in the cuurſe of the ſame ſeſſion.— The de- 
ee by which a matter {hall have been declared urgent, 
hall announcethe reaſons of it, and there ſhall be men- 
*n made of this previous decree in the preamble of the 


Känitire decree. 
Or THE ROYAL SANCTION, 


Arm. 1. © The decrees of the legiſlative body are 
reſented to the King, who may retuſe his aſſent to 
hem. 
8 « In the caſe of a refuſal of the royal aſſent, 
tat refuſal is only ſuſpenſive. When the two follow- 
0g legiſlatures which thall follow that in which the de- 
tee was preſented, ſhall ſucceſlively repreſent the ſame 
lecree in the ſame terms in which it was originaily con- 
aired, the king ſhall be deemed to have given his ſanc- 
tion, | 
3. „The aſſent of the king is expreſſed to each de- 
eee, by the following formula, ſigned by the king: 
The king conſents, and will cauſe it to be executed. — The 
bpenſive refuſal is thus expreſſed: Zhe king will exa- 
Mie. 
The king is bound to expreſs his aſſent, or 
tluſal, to each decree, within two months after it 
Wal; have been preſented. 
. © No decree to which the king has refuſed his 
ſent, can be preſented to him by the ſame legiflature. 
b. © The decree ſanctioned by the king, and thoſe 
ich have been preſented to him by three ſucceſſive 
ilatures, alone have the force of a law, and bear the 
une and title of laws. 


7. © There thall be, however, executed as laws, 
Ithout being ſubjected to ſanction, thoſe acts of the 
llative body which relate to its conſtitution as a de- 
emating aſſembly ;—Its interior police, and that 
Th may exerciſe in the external ſpace, which it 
ave determined ;— The verification of the powers 
* preſent The injunctions to abſent 
I oy 15 convocation of the primary aſſem— 
. delay ;— The exerciſe of conſtitutional 
k 1 over the adminiſtrators, and munici- 
1 of eligibility, or the validity 
1 = neee Wave from ſanction, acts 
Res import 95 ponſibility of miniſters, and all de- 
Ay ing that there is ground of accuſation. 
| he decrees of the legiſlative body, concern- 


ls the eſtabliſhment, prorogation, and collection of 


vt 


g 3 


he decree by which it ſhall have been appoint- | 


* 


5 


public contributions, ſhall bear the name and title of 
laws; they ſhall be promulgated and executed without 
being ſubject to ſanction, except with reſpect to thoſe 
diſpoſitions which ſhovld eſtabliſh other penalties than 
pecuniary fines and conſtraints.— Theſe decrees cannot 
be paſſed but after the obſervation of the formalities 
preſcribed by the articles 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and q, relative 
to the Sittings, &c. in p. 898; and the legiſlative body 
ſhall not inſert in them any diſpoſitions foreign to their 
object.“ 


CONNECTION OF THE LEGISLATIVE Bop wir R 
THE KING, 


ART. 1, © When the legiſlative body is definitive- 
ly conſtituted, it fhall ſend a deputation to inform the 
king. The king may every year open the ſeſſion, and 
propole the objects, which, during its continuance, he 
thinks ought to be taken into coniideration z this form, 
however, is not to be conſidered as neceſſary to the ac- 
tivity of the legiſlative body. 

2. When the legiflative body wiſhes to adjourn 


longer than hftecn days, it is bound to inform the king, 


by a deputation, at leait eight days previous. 

« A week, at leaſt, before the end of each ſeſ- 
fon, the legiſlative body ſhall ſend a deputation to the 
king, to announce to him the day on which it propoſes 
to terminate its ſittings. The king may come, in or- 
der to cloſe the ſeſſion. 

„f the king find it of importance to the wel- 


fare of the ſtate, that the ſeſſion be continued, or that 


the adjournment be put off, or take place only for a 
ſhorter time, he may ſend a meſſage to this effect, on 
which the legillative body is bound to deliberate. 

„The king ſhall convoke the legiſlative body, 
during the interval of its ſeſſion, at all times when the 
intereſt of the ſtate ſhall appear to him to require it, as 


well as in thoſe caſes which the legiſlative body ſhall 


have foreſeen and determined, previous to their adjourn— 
me nt, 

6. © Whenever the king ſhall viſit the place of 
meeting of the legiſlative body, he ſhall be received and 
conducted back by a deputation; he cannot be accom- 
panied into the inner part of the hall by any except the 
prince royal and the miniſters. 

7. The preſident can in no caſe form part of a 
deputation. 

8. The legiſlative body ſhall ceaſe to be a deli- 
berating body whilſt the king ſhall be preſent. 

The acts of correſpondence of the king with 
the legitlative body, ſhall be always counterſigned by a 
miniſter. 

10. © The miniſters of the king ſhall have admiſ- 
ſion into the national legiſlative aflembly ; they ſhall 
have a place aſſigned to them; they ſhall be heard al- 
ways when they demand it on objects relative to their 
adminiſtration, or when they thall be required to give 
information, They ſhall alſo be heard on objects fo- 
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reign to their adminiſtration, when the national aſſem- 
bly ſhall grant them liberty to ſpeak.“ 


Or Tas EXERCISE OF THE Executive POWER. 


ART. 1. *© The ſupreme executive power reſides 
excluſively in the hands of the king. The king is the 
ſupreme head of the general adminiſtration of the king- 
dom: the care of watching over the maintenance of 
public order and tranquillity is intruſted to him. The 
King is the ſupreme head of the land and ſea forces. — 
To the king is delegated the care of watching over the 
exterior ſecurity of the kingdom, and of maintaining 
its rights and poſſeſſions. 

2, The king names ambaſſadors and the other 
agents of political negotiations. He beſtows the com- 
mand of armies and fleets, and the ranks of marſhal of 
France and admiral.—-He names two-thirds of the rear- 
admirals, one halt of the heutenant-generais, camp 
marſhals, captains of ſhips, and colonels of- the natio- 
nal gendarmerie. He names a third of the colonels and 
lieutenant-colonels, and a ſixth of the lieutenants of 
ſhips—the whole in conformity to the laws with reſpect 
to promotion. He appoints, in the civil adminiſtra- 
tion of the marine, the directors, the comptrollers, the 
treaſurers of the arſenals, the maſters of the works, the 
under-maſters of civil buildings, half of the maſters of 
adminiſtration, and of the under-maſters of conſtruc— 
tion. —-He appoints the commiſſaries of the tribunals. — 
He appoints the chief ſuperintendents of the adminiſtra- 
tion ot indirect contributions, and the adminiſtration of 
national domains.-He ſuperintends the coinage of 
money, and appoints the officers intruſted with this ſu- 
hy e in the general commiſſion and the mints. — 

he effigy of the king is ſtruck on all the coinage of the 
kingdom. | 

3. „ The king orders letters patent, brevets, and 
commiſſions, to be delivered to all the public offices that 
ought to receive them. 

4- „The king orders a liſt of penſions and grati- 
fications to be made out, for the purpoſe of being pre- 
ſented to the legiſlative body each ſeſſion, and decreed, 
if there is reaſon for it.“ 


OF THE PROMULGATION OF Laws. 


ART. 1. © The executive power is charged with 
ordering the ſeal of ſtate to be put to laws, and caufing 
them to be promulgated. —[t is equally charged with 


| © regiſters, read and publiſhed, and poſted u 


cæuſing to be promulgated and executed thoſe ads of 


of the king. , 

1-28 Two copies of each law ſhall be made, both 
ſigned by the king, counterſigned by the miniſter of juſ- 
tice, and ſealed with the feal of ſtate. The one hall 


the legiſlative body Which have no need of the ſanction | 


be depoſited in the archives of the ſeal, and the other 
ſhall be ſent to the archives of the legiſlative body. 

3. © The promulgation of Jaws ſhall be thus ex- 
preſſed : | 

« N. (the king's name) by the grace of God, and 


of diſtrict, contrary to the 


nemo 
6 . . a — 
c ES wg ud 15 pt "ate, king of the Frene 
» Brecting, The nation 
* alſembly has decreed, and we will and ordain 24 
loves: Here a literal. copy of the decree hall be 
ſerted, without any variation.) We ad 1, 
© ordain to all adminiſtrative bodies and cou ol 
* tice, to cauſe theſe preſents to be tranſcribed on U 
departments and reſpective place of fort? el 
cuted as a law of the realm ; in which we ha * 
theſe preſents, to which we have cauſed the fa 
the ſtate to be put.” 7 
If the king be a minor, laws, proclamations, ; 
other acts proceeding from the royal authority dur; 
the regency, ſhall be conceived in theſe terms: 
(the name of the regent) regent of the kingdom 
the name of N. (the king's name) by the grace 
God and the conſtitutional law of the ſtate, king 
the French, &c.“ . 
5. The executive power is bound to ſend i 
laws to the adminiſtrative bodies and courts of juſtio 
to be certified that they are ſo ſent, and to anſwer f 
it to the legiſlative body. 
6. he executive power cannot make any lai 
not even proviſional, but merely proclamations, co 
formable to the laws, to ordain or enforce the exec 

tion. 
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Or THE INTERIOR ADMINISTRATION, 


ART. 1. © There is in each department a ſuperi 
adminiſtration, and in each diſtrict a ſubordinate adx 
niſtration. 

2. © The adminiſtrators have no character of 
preſentation. — They are agents, choſen for a time! 
the people, to exerciſe, under the ſuperintendence al 
the authority of the king, the adminiſtrative functions 

« They can neither interfere in the exerciſe 
the legiſlative power, nor ſuſpend the execution of ! 
laws, nor aſſume any authority over judicial proce 
ings, nor over military regulations or operations. 

4. © The adminiſtrators are effentially charged 
the repartition of the direct taxes, and with the ſup 
intendence of the funds ariſing from all the contri 
tions and public revenues in their territory. It belo! 
to the legiſlative power to determine the rules and ma 
of their functions, both with reſpect to the 0bj6 
above mentioned, as well as with reſpect to all © 
other parts of the interier adminiſtration. 

5. The king has the right of annulling ſuch ads 
the adminiſtrators of department, as are contrary 10! 
law, or the orders he has tranſmitted to them.— 
may, in caſe of obſtinate diſobedience, or of ny 
dangering, by their acts, the ſafety or peace of ihe P 
lic, ſuſpend them from their functions. F 

6. © The adminiſtrators of department have 


the right of annulling the acts of the ſrþ-adminibal 
laws or to the arrets o 


> 2 Ich! 
miniſtrators of depariment, or to the orders wh 2 
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ve given or tranſmitted. — They may like- 
C * of an obſtinate diſobedience on fo part 
1 dminiſtrators ; or if the latter endanger, by 
ir acts, the public ſafety or tranquillity, ſuſpend 
em from their functions, with the reſerve of inform— 


we the king, who may remove or confirm the ſuſ- 


. The king, if the adminiſtrators of department 


not uſe the power which is delegated to them in 
b article above, may directly annul the acts of ſub- 
Uniniſtrators, and ſuſpend them in the ſame caſcs. 

g. „Whenever the king ſhall pronounce or con- 
the (uſpenſion of adminiſtrators, or ſub-admini- 
lors, he ſhall inform the legiſlative body. This body 
either remove or confirm the ſuſpenſion, or even 
re the culpable adminiſtration ; and if there be 
wund, remit all the adminiſtrators, or ſome of them, 
\ the criminal tribunals, or enforce agaiuſt them the 
dee of accuſation,” 


Or EXTERNAL CONNECTIONS. 


i, „The king alone can keep up foreign political 
nnections, conduct negotiations, make preparations 
{ war, proportioned to thoſe of the neighbouring 
tes; diftribute the land and fea forces, as he fthall 
de molt ſuitable, and regulate their direction in caſe 
| War, 

2, „Every declaration of war ſhall be made in 
tele terms: By the king of the French, in the name «of 
galten. 

1, It belongs to the king to reſolve and ſign with 
foreign powers, all treaties of peace, alliance, and 
Wenmerce, and other conventions, which he ſhall judge 
tellary for the welfare of the ſlate, with a reſerve for 
E ratiication of the legiſlative body.“ 


Or THE JUDICIAL POWER. 


. © The judicial power can in no caſe be ex- 
fuſed, either by the legiſlative body, or the king. 

 * Juſtice ſhall be gratuitouſly rendered, by judges 
Alen for a time by the people, inſtituted by letters 
lent of the King, who cannot refuſe to grant them. 
cannot be depoſed, but for forfeiture duly judged ; 
' luſpended, but for an accuſation admitted. Ihe 
die accuſers ſhall be named by the people. 

+ * The ttibunals cannot either interfere in the 
riſe of the legiſlative power, or ſuſpend the ex- 
= of the laws, or undertake the adminiſtrative 
0s, or cite before them the adminiſtrators, on 
tount of their functions. 

the 2 Tm citizens cannot be withdrawn from the 
"his ws the law aſſigns to them by any com- 
" Which any other attributions or evocations than 
4 are determined by the laws. 

meh rhe ppt of the citizens to terminate de- 
keive no Ke lilputes by the way of arbitration, ſhall 
wer tingement from the acts of the legiſlative 


Ns, 46. 


6, «The ordinary courts of juſtice cannot receive 
any civil action, until it be certified to them that the 


parties have appeared, or that the purſuer has cited 


the oppoſite party to appear before mediators, to en- 
deavour to bring about a reconciliation. 

7. There ſhall be one or more juſtices of peace 
in the canton and in the towns. The number of them 
{hall be determined by the legiſlative power. 

8. © It belongs to the legiflative power to regulate 
the number and extent of juriſdiction of the tribunals, 
and the number of judges of which each tribunal ſhall 
be compoſed. 

9. In criminal matters, no citizen can be tried, 
but on an accuſation received by a jury, or decreed by 
the legillative body, in the caſes where it belongs to it 
to purſue the accuſation.— After the admiſſion of the 
accuſation, the fact ſhall be recogniſed and declared by 
a jury.—The accuſed ſhall have a right to refuſe, as 
far as twenty jurors, without afligaing reaſons.— The 
jury which declares the fatt, cannot be of fewer than 
twelve members. — The application of the law ſhall be 
made by judges. —T he inſtruction of the proceſs ſhall 
be public, and the aſſiſtance of counſel cannot be re- 
fuſed to the accuſed. - No man acquitted by a lawful 
jury, can be retaken or accuſed on account of the 
lame fact. 

10. No man can be ſeized upon, but in order to 


be conducted before an officer of police: and no man can 


be arreſted or detained, but in virtue of a mandate of 
the officers of police; of an order for perſonal arreſ- 
tation by a tribunal ; of a decree of accuſation of the 
legiſlative body, in the caſes where it belongs to it to 
pronounce ; or of a ſentence of impriſonment or de- 
tention for the ſake of correction. 

11. Every man ſeized upon and conducted before 
an officer of police, ſhall be examined immediately, or 
at lateſt in twenty-four hours. —It it reſult from the 
examination, that there be no ground for blame again{t 
him, he ſhall be directly ſet at liberty : or if there be 

round to ſend him to a houſe of arreſt, he ſhall be 
conducted there with the leait delay pollible, and that 
in any cafe cannot exceed three days. 

12. No man arreſted can be detained if he give 
ſufficient bail, in all caſes where the law pernuts a 
man to remain free under bail. 

13. © No man, in the caſes when detention is au- 
thoriſed by the Jaw, can be conducted or detained any 
where, but in thoſe places legally and publickly marked 
out as houſes of arreſt, of juſtice, or priſons, 

14. No guard nor jailor can receive or detain 
any man, but in virtue of a mandate, order of arreſt, 
decree of accuſation, or ſentence, mentioned in the 
tenth article above, nor without tranſcribing them in 
his own regilter. * 

15. © Every guard or jailor is bound, and no order 
can releaſe him trom the obligation, to produce the 
perſon detained to the civil officer who fup<rintends 
the police of the houſe of arreſt, as often as it ſhall 
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be required of him. — The production of the perſon 
detained, cannot alſo be reiuſed to his relations and 
friends, who bring an order from a civil officer, who 
ihall be bound always to grant it, unleſs the guard or 
jailor produce an order from a judge, tranſcribed in 
is regiſter, to keep the perſon arreſted ſecret. 

16, * Every man, whatever be his place or occu- 
pation, except thoſe to whom the law confides the right 
of arreſtation, who thall give, ſign, execute, or make 
to be executed, an order to arreſt a citizen; or who- 
ever, even in the cafes of arreſtation authoriſed by the 
law, thall conduct, receive, or detain a citizen, in a 
place of detention not publickly and legally marked 
out ; and every guard or jailor who ſhall act in oppo- 
ſition to the diſpoſition of the above 14th and 15th ar- 
ticles, thall be culpable of the crime of arbitrary de- 
tention. 

17. „No man can be taken up, or proſecuted, on 
account of the writings which he has cauſed to be 
printed or publiſhed, whatever be their ſubject, if he 
has not deſignedly provoked diſobedience to the law, 
outrage to the eſtabliſhed powers, and reſiſtance to their 
acts, or any of the actions declared crimes or offences 
by the law.—The cenfure of all the acts of the elta- 
bliſhed powers is permitted; but voluntary calumnies 
againſt the probity of public othcers, and againſt the 
rectitude of their intentions in the exerciſe of their 
functions, may be proſecuted by thoſe who are the ſub- 
ject of them. —Calumnies or injurious ſayings againſt 
any kind of perſons, relative to the actions of their 
private life, ſhall be puniſhed by proſecution. 

18. No man can be judged, either civilly or 
criminally, for acts of writing, printing, or publithing, 
except it has been recogniſed and declared by a jury, 
1ſt, that there is an offence in the writing denouncet : 
ad, that the perſon proſecuted is guilty of it. 

19. © There ſhall be, for the whole kingdom, one 
only tribunal of annulment, eſtabliſhed near the legi- 
{airve body. Its functions ſhall be, to pronounce— On 
demands of annulment of judgments given in the lait 
reſort by the tribunals ;— On demands of being remit- 
ted from one tribunal to another, for lawful cauſes of 
ſafpicion ;—— On regulations reſpecting judges, and 
ſuits againſt a whole tribunal, 

20. In queſtions of annulment, the tribunal of 
annulment {hall never take cognizance of the affair it- 
ſelf; but after having annulled the {cntence which thall 
have been pronounced in a proceſs, and in which the 
forms have been violated, or which thall contain an 
EXPTELS contradiction to the law, it fthall remit the 
original affair to the tribunal which ought to decide 
on 1t. 

21. When, after being twice annulled, a ſen- 
rence pronounced by a third tribunal ſhall be at- 
tacked on the ſame grounds as at firſt, the queition 
ſhall no more be judged by the tribunal of annul- 
ment, without having been ſubmitted to the legiſlative 
body, who fhall paſs a decree declarative of the law, 


— 
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to which the tribunal of annulment ſhall 
contorm, 

22. © Every year, the tribunal of 3 
be bound to fend to the bar of the leg 
deputation of eight of its members, 
of the decilions paſſed; on the margin of 
which ſhall be placed a thort account of the 1 
8 of the law which ſhall have determine F 
QCCION, 

23. © A high national court, formed of the 1. 
bers of the tribunal of annulment, and of hink > ; 
thall take cognizance- of offences committed br 4 
miniſters and principal agents of the executive * 
of thoſe crimes which attack the general Gafety of | 
(tate, after the legiſlative body ſhall have paſſed 2 
cree for accuſation. —[t ſhall not be aſſembled by 
the proclamation of the legiſlative body, and + 4 
diſtance of thirty thouſand toiſes at leaſt from the 9. 
where the legiſlative body holds its meetings. I 

24. © The orders iſſued for executing the jug 
ments of the tribunals, ſhall be conceived in the 
terms :—* N. (the name of the king) by the grace 
God, and by the conſtitutional law of the (late, ki 
« of the French, to all preſent and to come, oreetin 
The tribunal of —— has paſſed the following jud 
ment: | Here ſhall follow a copy of the judame 
in which thall be mentioned the names of the judges 
—* We charge and enjoin all officers, upon the pr 
* ſent demand, to put the ſaid judgment into executic 
© our commiſſaries of the tribunals to enforce the fan 
« and all the commanders and officers of the puh 
© force to be aſſiſting with their force, when it ſhal 
legally required: in witneſs of which, the prek 
judgment has been ſigned by the pretident of! 
* tribunal, and by the regiiter.” 

25. The functions of the king's commilan 
in the tribunals, ſhall be, to require the obſerat 
of the laws in the judgments to be given, 2nd 
cauſe them to be executed after they are paik, 
They ſhall not be public accufers ; but they fhai 
heard on all accuſations, and ſhall require, during p! 
ceſs, regularity of forms, and, before judgment 4 

lication of the law. F 

26. The king's commiſſaries in the tribunals f 
denounce to the director of the jury, either ome 
or according to orders given them by the Sigg; 
Offences againſt the individual liberty of citizens, 25 
the free circulation of proviſions and other obyect 
commerce, and againſt the collection of contrivuue! 
—Offences by which the execution of orders gen 
the king, in the exerciſe of the functions desg 
him, thall be diſturbed or impeded —Intnngemg 
on the laws of nations; oppoſition to the execullt 
judgments; and to all executive acts pocecoing” 
eſtabliſhed powers. 4 
27. The miniſter of juſtice ſhall denonnes 1 
tribunal of appeal, by means of the king's comme 
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ted, the adds in which the judges have exceeded 

' . "8 

4 dounds of their power. — I he tribunal ſhall annul 

1 Ads; and if they give ground for forfeiture, the 

Ma (hall be repreſented to the legiſlative body, which 

1 pals the decree of accuſation if there be ground, 

1 reſer the parties informed againſt to the high 
27 9 

tional court. ; 

Or THE PuBLic Force. 


, « The public force is inſtituted to detend the 
Kite againſt external enemies, and to maintain internal 
Ar and the execution of the Jaws. 

„ «4 [t is compoſed, Of the land and ſea armies ; 

He the troops ſpecially deſtined for home ſervice ;— 

nd, ſublidiarily, of the active citizens, and their chil- 
in of age to bear arms, regiſtered in the roll of 
tional guards. 
„ © The national guards do not form a military 
dr, or an inſtitution in the ſtate ; they are the citizens 
emſelves, called to aſſiſt the public force. 
4. * The citizens can never embody themſelves, ar 
{as national guards, but by virtue of a legal requilition 
8 uthority. 
« They are ſubject in this quality to an organi- 
Hoon, to be determined by the law. — They ſhall be 
Pinguiſhed in the whole kingdom, by only one form 
(diſcipline, and one uniform. — Diſtinctions of rank 
jd ſubordination ſubſiſt only relative to the ſervice, 
kd curing its continuance. | 

b. „Officers are choſen for a time, and cannot 
gan be choſen till after a certain interval of ſervic 
$oidters None ſhall command the national guard 
more than one diſtrict. 

7. * All the parts of the public force emplayed for 

E lafety of the ſtate from foreign enemies, ſhall act 
ner the command of the king. 

0, „ No body or detachment of troops of the line 
a at in the internal part of the kingdom without a 
egal order. 

9. No agent of the public force can enter the 
ule of a citizen, if it be not on purpole to execute 
ie orders of police and of juſtice, or in caſes formally 
orided for by the law. 

0, © The requiſition of the public force, in th 
Feral part cf the kingdom, belongs to the civil of- 
Eid according to the regulations provided by the 

Auative power. : 

. When any depaftment is throughout in a 
* eden dhe king ſhall iſſue, under the re- 
ieee neceſla: orders for the 
gs „ A! e re- eſtabliſhment of order; 
1 3 reſerve of in forming the legiilative body, 
* embled, and of convoking it, if it be not 


ung, 


12. 10 * . ” . 
oh The public force is eſſentially obedient; no 
ea dody can deliberate. 
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1 Wd... land and fea armies, and the troops 
preſerve internal ſecurity, are ſubjected io 
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particular laws, both for the maintenance of diſcipline, 
and for the manner of judgments, and the nature of 
puniſhments, on occalion of military offences.“ 


Or PuBLic CONTRIBUTIONS, 


1. „ Public contributions ſhall be debated and fixed 
every year by the legiſlative body, and cannot continue 
in force longer than the laſt day of the following ſeſſion, 
it they are not expreſsly renewed. 

2, * The funds neceſſary to the diſcharge of the 
national debt, and the payment of the civil hit, can, 
under no pretext, be refuſed or ſuſpended. The ſala- 
ries of the miniſters of the Catholic religion, who are 
paid, preſerved, elected, or named in virtue of the de- 
crees of the national conſtituent aſſembly, form a part 
of the national debt.— The legiſlative body cannot, in 
any caſe, charge the nation with the payment of the 
debts of any individual. 

3. The accounts at full length of the miniſterial 
department, ſigned and certified by the minitters or 
commiſſioners, {all be mace public, by being printed 
at the commencement of the iethon of each legitlature. 


so ſhall alſo the ſtate of receipts of the different 


taxes, and all the public revenues.—: The ſtate of re- 
ceipt and expenditure {hail be diſtinguithed according 
to their nature, and ſhall expreſs the ſums received and 
diſburſed, year by year, in each diſtrict. —I he private 
expences of each department, and thole relative to ine 
tribunals, the adminiſtrative bodies and other eitablith- 
ments, ſhall allo be made public. 

4. © The adminiltrators of department, and ſub- 
adminiſtrators, can neither eltablil} any public contri- 
bution, nor make any diltribution beyond the time and 
the ſums fixed by the legiſlative body; nor deliberate, 
or permit, without being authoriled by it, any local* 
loan to be charged to the citizens of the department. 

3. The executive power directs and ſuperintends 
the collection and paying in of contributions, and gives 
all the neceſſary orders to this effect.“ 


Or TRE CONNECTION OF THE FRENCH NATIONS 
WITH OTHER NATIONS, 


« The French nation renounces the undertaking of 
any war with a view to make conqueſts, and will never 
employ its ſorces againſt the liberty of any people. — 
The conſtitution no longer admits the Droit d'Aubaine, 
Foreigners, whether ſettled in France or not, in- 
herit the property Of their parents, whether foreigners 
or Frenchmen. They can contract, acquire, and re- 
ceive, property lituated in France, and diſpoſe of it as 
well as any French citizen, in every mode authorited 
by the laws. Foreigners in France are ſubject to the 
ſame criminal laws and regulations of police as French 
citizens, with a relerve lor conventions agreed on with 
foreign powers. Their perſons, effects, induſtry, and 
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Or THE Revision OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
DECREES. 


„ — 


15 —— 


2. © The National Conſtituent Aſſembly declares, 
that the nation has an impreſcriptible right to change 
its conſtitution ; and nevertheleſs, conſidering that it is 
moſt ſuitable to the national intereſt to make uſe, only 
by means appointed by the conſtitution itſelf, of the 
right of reforming thoſe articles which experience 
hall demonſtrate the inconvenience of, decrees, that the 
aſſembly of reviſion ſhall proceed in the following 
manner : 

2. When three following legiſlatures ſhall have 
declared an uniform wiſh for the change of any con- 
{litutional article, the reviſion demanded ſhall take 
place. | , TH 

3. „The enſuing legiſlature (that commencing in 
1791) cannot propole the reform of any conſtitutional 
article. 

4. © Of the three legiſlatures who ſhall ſucceſſively 
_ propoſe any changes, the firſt two ſhall not occupy 

themſelves relative to that object, but in the laſt two 
months of their laſt ſeſſion, and the third at the end of 
its firſt annual ſeſſion, or at the beginning of the ſecond. 
— Their deliberations on that matter ſhall be ſubjected 


to the ſame forms as the legiſlative acts ; but the decrees | 


by which they ſhall have expreſſed their deſires, ſhall 
not be ſubjected to the ſanction of the king. 

« The fourth legiſlature, augmented by two hun- 
dred and forty-nine members choſen in each depart- 
ment, by doubling the ordinary number which it fur- 
niſhes for its population, ſhall conſtitute the aſſembly 
of reviſion.— I heſe two hundred and forty-nine mem- 
bers ſhall be elected after the nomination of repreſen- 
tatives to the legiſlative body ſhall have been terminated, 
and there ſhall be formed a ſeparate procez-verbale of 
it. —The aſſembly of reviſion ſhall not be compoſed 
of more than one chamber. | 

6. * The members of the third legiſlature, who 
ſhall have demanded a change, cannot be elected in the 
aſſembly of reviſion. | 

7, The members of the aſſembly of reviſion, 
after having pronounced all at once the oath, * to live 
free or die, ſhall individually ſwear, to confine them- 
ſelves to decide on the objects which ſhall have been 
ſubmitted to them by the unanimous wiſh of three pre- 
ceding legiſlatures; and to maintain, in other reſpects, 
with all their power, the conſtitution of the kingdom, 
decreed by the National Conſtituent Aſſembly in the 
years 1789, 1790, and 179i; and to be in all faithful 
to the nation, to the law, and to the king. 

8. The aſſembly of reviſion ſhall be bound to 
occupy itſelf afterwards, and without delay, in the ob- 
jets which ſhall have been ſubmitted to its examina- 
tion; and as ſoon as this taſk is finiſhed, the two hun- 
dred and forty-nine new members, named- over and 
above, thall retire, without taking a part in any caſe in 
the legiſlative acts.“ 


4 | 


| 


are not included in the act of conſtitution, thall be en 


Improper. 


The French colonies and : 
3 and America, although ern * 
the French empire, are not in ; 
conſtitution. £8! LT nM * 
7 

« None of the powers inſtituted bh Roe 
have a right to chain It in its whole, o. conſe 
excepting the reforms which may be made in it 1 
mode of reviſion, conformably to the regulations cg 
tained in the articles reſpedting Reviſion of Conſi 
tional Decrees. J 

The National Conſtituent Aſſembly commit | 
depoſit of it to the fidelity of the legiſlative body of i 
king, and of the judges, to the vigilance of faken 
families, to wives and to mothers, to the attachment ( 
young citizens, to the courage of all Frenchmen, 

. —— — 
The decrees paſſed by the national aſſembly, whit 


or in its pan 


ecuted as laws; and thoſe interior laws which it h 
not altered, ſhall alſo be obſerved ſo long as they ſh; 
not be revoked or modified by the legiſlative power. 


(Signed) VERNIER, Preſident. PouGtar, Cover 
MalLLY, CHATEAURENARD, Carat 
LON, AUBRY (Biſhop of the Departme 
of the Meuſe) Darcns, Secretaries,” 


— — 


On Sept. 3, 1791, the national aſſembly having her 
the conſtitutional act above read, after approving of 
declared, that the conſtitution is finiſhed, and that 
can make no change in it; and that there ſhalll 
named immediately, a deputation of ſixty members, ff 
offer, the ſame day, the conſtitutional act to the king 


(Signed as before) ſem) 
And on the 13th of the ſame month, the king, Vr; 
letter to the National Aſſembly, announced his EH 
lution to accept the conſtitution ; and on the follow S? 
day he appeared in the aſſembly, introduced oy pol 
deputation of ſixty members, and ſolemnly coe 
crated the aſſent which he had already given, cc. 
cluding, with an oath, 7 To be faithful to the natid Fra 
and to the law; and to employ the powers velied e n 
him for the maintenance of the conſtitution, and! ih f 
due execution of the law.” We x 
But ſince the death of the king, and the ſupprelſi hoſe 
of royalty, a committee his been appointed by tic . 
vention to draw up a new conltitution, which i Ibly 
lately made its appearance; but whether it wil f 1 9 
proved of by the repreſentatives of the people, aud The 
it ſhould, how long it will continue, are queſtions Rnice 


extremely problematical, as in the preſent diſturde 


ſtate of affairs, to render its infertion needleſs, it 0 


Soon after this, the ſecond national council i 
ſembled, which was far inferior to the fit inf 


of abilities. ab 
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dont this time, the duplicity and undecided con— 
a of the emperor Joſeph, and the refuge and pro- 
* \ afforded in the German empire to the emi— 
p60 inces, excited France to vigorous reſolutions; 
pl} clebrated manifeſto, addreſſed to all ſtates and 
E. made its appearance. The forcible meaſures 
4 had the effect of intimidating the German 
Cy and the emigrants were conſtrained to an 1g- 
Fninious diſperſion and retreat from- the frontiers : 
u the protection ©! the emperor and the Pruffian 
kno provided them with an aſylum more remote and 
b obtruſive. Irreſolution ſeemed to preſide in the 
wncils of the emperor, a monarch more diſtingi:i{};ed 


genions of War. He had acknowledged the nations 
be: he had declared that he regarded the king of the 
nch as abſolutely free, while the league of Pilnitz 
which, as was avowed by the court of Vienna, was 
u only intended to ſecure Germany from ſuch a re- 
non as France had experienced, but even to ex- 
pouiſh the dreaded ſource) and the protection afforded 
the emigrants, were infallible proo!s that the em- 
bor could not be regarded as a friend. His ſudden 
ath, on the firſt of March 1792, excited great con- 
kation among the ariſtocrats, and inſpired the ſup- 
mers of the conſtitution with joy and exultation. 
other event, no leſs unexpected, happened on the 
ah of the Swediſh monarch, on the 29th of the 
me month, Freſh ſpirits were diffuſed through the 
non; and the ſuperſtitious vulgar imagined, that, in 
e removal of the two chief foes of France in one 
bath, they beheld' the peculiar interpoſition of 
wen. 

In the ſubſequent negotiations between the national 
kembly and the court of Vienna, the young Hungarian 
hg, excited by the influence of Pruſſia, began to ex- 
It more enmity and ſeverer terms. At length, on 
E 5th of April, M. de Noailles, in his diſpatches to 
e French miniſter for foreign affairs, explained the 
politions of the imperial court—that ſatisfaction 
pul be given to the German princes, proprietors of 
lice—that Avignon, which had been appropriated 
| France, ſhould be reſtored to the pope—and that 
E internal government of France ſhould be invefted 
lh ſufficient efficiency, that the other powers may 
we no apprehenſions of being troubled by France. 
Noſe terms produced a declaration of war againſt Fran- 
I. king of Hungary and Bohemia, decreed by the aſ- 
% on the 4th of April, and ratified by the French 
is pinning of the operations on the part of 
% as {tained with defeat, and with the un- 
5. Wers of Theobald Dillon, who fell a prey 
ler; N and ſavage ferocity of ſome of the 
2 mT ed from the enemy, but attacked their 
bu © Court of Vienna, had, in the beginning 
}» publiſhed a declaration, explaining the cauſe 


ey . . 
0 6. and retorting on the French nation ſome 


or the mild virtues of peace than for the ſtrenuous. 
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of the heavy charges contained in its declaration of 
war againſt the king of Hungary and Bohemia, now 
emperor of Germany. 

On the 26th day of the ſame month, the Pruſſian 
monarch iſſued a conciſe expoſition of the reaſons 
which determined him to take up arms againſt France. 
He pleads his alliance with the emperor; and that, as 
ſovereign of a German ſtate, he was bound to inter- 
fere to prevent the violation of the rights of the Ger- 
man princes of Alſace and Lorraine, and the invaſion 
of the territories of others : and he honeſtly concludes, 
by avowing that it is his intention to repreſs the too 
great liberty of France, which might afford a dangerous 
example to neighbouring countries, | 

At the ſame time the duke of Brunſwick, genera} of 
the combined armies of Auſtria and Pruflia, publiſhed 
at Coblentz a declaration to the inhabitants of France, 
conceived in the moſt hanghty and preſumptuous terms: 
he declared his intention of putting a ſtop to the anar- 
chy which prevailed in France, and of reſtoring the 
king to his power; and yet he afterwards expreſſes his 
deſign not to interfere in the internal government! It 
is not necellary to dwell on the other inſolent parts of 
this memorial, in which France is already regarded as a 
conquered country, and directions are given to the 
magiſtrates, national guards, and inhabitants at large : 
but the threat, that the city of Paris ſhould be given 
up to military execution, in caſe the leaſt outrage 
ſhould be offered to the king, queen, or royal family, 
is as Vain as it is arrogant. 

We relate with pain the exceſſes of the night be- 
tween the gth and 10th of Auguſt. The alarm-bell 
ſounded at midnight in every quarter of Paris, the 

enerale was beat, and the citizens flew to arms. The 
alace of the Thuilleries was attacked by the mul- 
titude ; and the king, queen, and royal family, were 
forced to take refuge in the hall of the national aſ- 
ſembly. At firſt the Swiſs. guards (who were ob- 
noxious to the people, and had been ineffectually pro- 
ſcribed by repeated decrees of the aſſembly, the king 
not being allowed to have a foreign guard) repelled the 
populace ; but theſe being reinforced by the Marſeil- 
lois and federates from Breit, bodies which the Jacobins 
ſeemed to have brought to Paris to balance the Swiſs, 
and by national guards, the gates of the palace were 
burſt open. The artillery joined the affailants; and 
the conſequences were, that the Swiſs guards were 
exterminated, and the palace ranſacked, after a ilaughter 
of about four hundred on each ſide. 

Unhappily the month of September ſeemed pregnant 
with the total ruin of French freedom; but the three 
following months reverſed the ſcene, and exhibited a 


ſeries of ſucceſs, on the part of France, perhaps un- 


exampled in modern hiſtory, We cannot without in- 
expreſſible concern direct the attention of our readers 
to the priſon ſcene, which occurred on the 2d and 3d 
of September. The horrid maſſacre of the defencelc{s 
priſoners, and other ariſtocrats, which took place at that 


10 U period, 
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eriod, ſtamps an eternal diſgrace on the Pariſian popu- 
1 who, in their fury, ſpared not even that gentle 
ſex which all civilized nations had in the higheſt re- 
ſpect. The number of the ilain has doubtleſs been ex- 
aggerated, as uſual ; yet ſuppoſing that, by the moit 
moderate account, only two thodſand periſhed, the 
enormity of the deed remains the fame. Some ex- 
tenuation might be offered for the affair of the 10th of 
r in which a people, who ſuppoſed themſelves 
betrayed to flavery, and a'l its evils, fo recently ex- 
per kd and thaken of, aflumed their revenge and 
their cauſe into their own hands; but no defence can 
be offered for this Unnecellary crime. Had the com- 
bined armies beſieged Pa it is difficult to conceive 
Wat aid they coult q have Fad! rom two or three thou- 
ſand ariſtocrats, and many of theſe ſecured in chains, 
and contined in priſon. 


In order to determine 


IS, 


Ac!“ 


on the charges brought againſt 


the king, a national convention had been called. I hey 
met oa the 24th of September; and on the firſt day oi 


the abolition of royalty in France was 
tat AAP ; and the follow ing day it was 
orde acts ſhould be dated the firſt 
ear, "hw: of the Irs republic. But hardly was this 
nvention conſtituted, when a violent faction ap- 
ared, headed by Marat“. Baer Twente, and others, 

repeatedly Gegrad ded their tranſactions by 
jolence and fanaticiſ and. being ſupported by 
the 88 and N populace, have proved too 
werber for the convent: to Cage aS it On 
|  inftances have 
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The invaſion of Savoy was ordered, even 2 the 
time that Paris was in the greateſt danger. On th 1 
of September, general Monteſquieu ente 


— 


C21 
red tne Save 


without reſiſtance, and two days after tos 
melian. Chamberry and all Savoy ſoon ll 
but the conqueſt, not being reſiſted, was pros 
of no military glory. The impru 0 of 8 
convention, in permitting Savoy to incorporate bY: 
with France, has created wonder. 80 


Nog 


_ 


. 


Aiter frequent declarations of the French, that f 
would enter into no war with any view to cn 


their conduct in this reſpe& was abſurd and ige 
It ſudjected them to the merited reproach, t! , ul | 
the pretence of liberty, they maintained the de 
maxims of their ancient government ; and that f 
withes to increaſe their territory, perhaps to ſubin 
Europe, remained the ſame. Admiral Trugue: 
manding a ſquadron in the Mediterranean, c capt 
Nice, Villa Franca, and the fortreſs of Mont 
longing to the king of Sardinia. 


+ He 4804 , IF 


Mott people regarded the conqueſt of Savor 7 
trifie ; but when Cuſtine began his acquiſitions in G * 
many, every eye was turned to the rapidity aud 
portance of his progreſs, till diverted by the warn 
of Dumourier. Spires yielded to the French 2ras -; 
the goth of September, and vw orms ſoon aſter 8 
lowed ; ample ſupplies of proviſions and ammuri 
were found in theſe cities. Cuſtine, purſains | 
courſe along the left : thore of the die, next g 
tured Mentz, and a En Frankfort. He wsz 

adele to Co 3 tz, that noted {eat 1 
rev lutioniſts; but the Pruthans and Auſtrians 2: ; 
indicating a renewal of bol tilities by Saris : 4 
town, and encamping in the adjacent Country, 1 | 
linquiſhed that deſign. : 

The next grand object was the conquet 
Auſtrian Netherlands. Dumourier had pron : 
paſs his Chriſtmas at Bruſſels; and what was Eg 5 
as an idle vaunt proved very modeit; for tat cn 4 
in his hands by the 14th of November. 1% - 
general, having entered the Netherlands on toe 5 
ſecond of that month, with an army of forty tun 
men, ſince much increaſed, and with a molt ze 
train of artillery, the farſt five days were occupies? 
repeated enga Se ments with the Auſtrian 2 © 
manded dy the duke of Saxe-Teſchen, gorernot d 
Auſtrian Netherlands, and by general Beanies, 14 
however exceeded not twenty thouſand. At 15% 5 
the 6th of November, a decifive battle was n | 

3mappes, which decided the fate of ihe Nr.] ůðͥ. 7 
The conteſt was very general; all the pane BY 
enemy's flanks and lines were attacked & 3 . 
the bodies of the French were E r 
every individual fought perſona Ide 1 
began =t ſeven in the morning; Damon ai 
the villaze of Carignan to be azuackes. 
could not attempt the heights of Jamapp= © 


kor k. 
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illage: at noon the French infantry formed 
columns. and rapidly advanced to decide the affair 
y the bayonet. At two o'clock the Aliſtrians retircd 
the urmoſt diſorder, after an ob ſtinate defence. Du- 
bier immedia ately advanced, and took poſſeſſion of 
N neig our ing town of Mons, where the Trench 
my reccived as brethren. 
The tidings arriving at Bruſſels, the court was ſtruck 
10 an indeferibable panic; and initantiy fled to Rure- 
ate, whence it was again 10 be 3 by the arms 
Winds Tournay ſurrendered to a detachment on 
u of N November. Dumourier, having refreſhed 
: rry0ps at Mons, advanced to Brullets, where, after 
indeciſive engagement between his van and the 
rien rear, he was received with acclamations on 
rath-of that mont h.— Ghent, Charleroi, Antwerp, 
1 dee, or echt lin, Louvain, Oſtend, Namur; 
Port, all the Auſtrian Netherlands, except Lux- 
urg. — followed the example of the 
and the cguquetts were not leſs rapid than 
XIV. 
The natic nal convention having baniſhed many of 
ie prieſts, they came to England, and were rece! ved 
15 neat b benevo! lence; this was followed by their de- 
Kt init the emi igrants, by which they are declared 
law, their effe As confiſcated, and themſelves 
Fusged | to immediate death, if bh hey return to France. 
uber decree of the 15th of November attracted the 
don of every nation in Eattpes it is in the fol 
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Fe7p had no fooner yiclded to the French arms, 
m order to conciliate the Bel gians, the opening 
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$ oy the courts of Verſailles and London. II 
= Tegarced this meaſure as injurious to their 


erp might prove a dan gerous rival to 
he infraction of this treaty is one of 
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trial, and at the place of execution, on the 211. of Ja- 
nuary 1793, increaſed the commiſeration of every in- 
differ in pectator, and callous indeed mult be the per- 
ſon who does not partake of the ſympathy which was 
felt thron gh all Europe upon this tranſaction; and we 
muſt add, that the records of mankind exhibit no in- 
[tance of crimes dcliberately committed, attended with 
ſu many circumſtances of wanton, unreient ing crucht ys 
and fo evidently pernicious to the caule of tlie unfecling 
perpetrators. 


EXECUTION OF THE FREtkCH KING. 


An hour after Louis had been informed d of the fatal 
doom, two Municipal officers repaired to the quegi's 
apartment, to ſignify what was to happen. The queen 
advanced towards the officers, wit h her hands upl, bed, 
and cried, © O ye murdc -rers | OV ye murderers:” for 
near ten minutes—then in convulſive hyſteric fits drop- 

ed down on the floor: having rec -overed herfe! 4, ſhe 
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execution, was to have been the Carouſel, fronting the 
This was changed by the 


palace of the Thuilleries. 
miniſters, to whom all the arrangements were con- 
fided, to the Place de la Revolution, heretofore the 
Place de Louis XV. The guillotine, or fatal inſtru- 
ment of execution, was placed upon a ſcaffold, between 
the Champ Elyſee and the pedeſtal, which was for- 
merly ornamented with the magnificent equeſtrian, ſta- 


1 


tue of Louis XV. his grandfather. 


On Monday morning, the 2 1ſt of Jan. the king left 
the Temple, the mournful proceſſion ſet out a little af- 
ter eight o'clock, The royal victim fat in the mayor's 
carriage, with his confeſſor by his fide, praying very 
fervently, and two captains of the national light-horſe 
on the front feat. The carriage was drawn by two 
black horſes, preceded by the mayor, general Santerre, 
and other municipal officers. One ſquadron of horſe, 
with trumpeters and kettle-drums, led the van of the 


melancholy convoy: three heavy pieces of ordnance, 


with proper implements, and cannoneers, with lighted 
matches, went before the vehicle, which was eſcorted 
on both ſides by a treble line of troopers. 

The train moved on with a flow pace from the Tem- 

le to the Boulevards, which were planted with cannon, 
and beſet with national guards, drums beating, trum- 
pets ſounding, and colours flying. The trotting and 
neighing of horſes, the ſhrill found of the trumpet, and 
the continual beating of drums, pierced the ears of 
every body, and heightened the terrors of the awful 
ſcene. 

The ſcaffold was high and conſpicuous, and the 
houſes ſurrounding the place of execution were full of 
women, who looked through the windows : the ver 
ſlates which covered the roofs, were raiſed up.for the 
curious and intereſted to peep through. 

At twenty minutes after ten, the king arrived before 
the ſcaffold in the Square of the Revolution, which was 
covered with cannon, and crowded with cavalry. His 
confeſſor, Mr. Edgeworth, wanted to go up the ſteps of 
the ſcaffold with him, but this was rudely refuſed by 
colonel Santerre. Louis pulled off his ſtock, coat, and 
wailtcoat, and, with his neck and breaſt bare, aſcended 
the ſcaffold with intrepidity and undaunted fortitude ; 
(it was only twenty minutes after ten o'clock) he wore a 
clean ſhirt and ſtock, white waiſtcoat, black florentine 
filk breeches, black filk ſtockings, and his ſhoes were 
tied with black ſilk ſtrings. 

Having taken leave of his confeſſor, who ſhed a thou- 
ſand tears, he beckoned with his hand to be heard ; the 
noiſe of the warlike in{truments ceaſed for a moment ; 
but ſoon after a thouſand voices vociferated, with de- 
teſtable ferocity. No harangues !—No harangues!“ 
The unfortunate monarch wrung his hands, lifted them 
up towards heaven, and with agony in his eye and geſ- 
ture, exclaimed, diſtinctly enough to be heard by thoſe 

erſons who were next the ſcaffold, « To thee, O God, 

3 my ſoul 1 forgive all my enemies die 

innocent!“ His head was immediately after ſevered 
4 | 


ö 
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| bi * — — 
from his body; whereupon the People ww 
hats in the air, exclaiming, “God fave the nati I 
and the body was immediately removed in | bl 4 
coffin. I 
'The ſhort length of time in which h 
the ſcaffold, br interval of the fatal Braga f 
more than two minutes. Inſtantly the executioner 1: 
up his head, and amidſt the flouriſh of trumpets ? 
claimed, Thus dies a traitor !“ Some of the * 
puſhed forward to the ſcaffold, and dipped wok, 1 
and their handkerchiefs in the blood, brandifheg lis 
ſwords, and vociferated, * God ſave the Republic! 
God fave the Nation!“ | 

The body was conveyed to the Thuilleries; the ede 
cutioner cut off the hair imbrued in blood, which u. 
fold for aſſignats, in ſmall locks!—The guarde, th 
tederates, and others, again dipped their handkerchic 
In the gore, hoiſted it on ſwords, pikes, and ſtaffs, ar 
fold it; and the banditti mob carried it triumphant! 
through the ſtreets till night, intoxicated, and halle 
Ing—* Behold the blood of a tyrant.” 

The body was interred ſix hours after, in the church 
yard De la Madelaine, adjacent to the place of execy 
tion, in a grave twelve feet deep, and filled with quid 
lime and mould, between the people who were {if 
in the throng on the 19th of April 1770, when a bil 
liant illumination and fire-work were exhibited there 
honour of his marriage, and the Swiſs and other yic 
tims ſlain at the Thuilleries on the 1oth of Auguft, 


Thus periſhed Louis XVI. king of France and Na wh 
varre, in the goth year of his age. Thus one of e 
belt of kings fell a dreadful ſacrifice to the rage of H 
Briſſots, the Marats, the Paines, and other di[gracu8W: 
blots in the human creation! The condemnation ‚ n. 
execution of the king,” ſaid a great ſtateſman in tngi#;c 
Britiſh Houſe of Commons, * is an act as diſgraceſ ge 
as any that hiſtory records; and I never can view, by M 
with the greateſt deteſtation, the injuſtice and inhum 6 
nity that has been committed towards that unhappy m Eu. 
narch. Not only were the rules of criminal jul... 
rules that more than any other ought to be {tricily Me. 
ſerved, overthrown ; not only was he tried and con ge 
demned without any exiſting law to which he was pet f 
ſonally anſwerable, and even contrary te aws that d * 
actually exiſt; but the degrading circumltances ou I 
impriſonment, the unneceſſary and inſulting ape 7; 
with which he had been treated, the total want fie 
publican magnanimity in the whole tranſaction, ” 
every aggravation to the inhumanity and injuſtice. M.. 

We ihall continue our detail of the French ti Man 
actions with another affecting account of | a 

U I 

Tus EXECUTION OF THE QUEEN or FRANG: Ml 

1 [al 

When, after the trial, the queen heard her ſexy Who 
read, ſhe did not ſhew the ſmalleſt aheranon duch 
countenance, and left the hall without 1 the por 
word to the judges or to the people. It * 
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half paſt four o'clock in the morning, October 16, 
She Was conducted to the condemned hole in the pri- 
on of the Conciergerie. | 
At five o'clock the generale was beat. At ſeven, the 
whole armed force was on foot; cannon were planted 


ram the palace to the ſquare de la Revolution. At ten, 
numerous patroles paſſed through the ſtreets. At hall 
at eleven in the morning, Marie Antoinette was 
trought out of the priſon, dreſſed in a white dcethabille, 
ike other malcfactors, ſhe was carried in a common 
art to the place of execution Her hair from behind 
was entirely cut off, and her hands were tied behind her 
deck. Belide her dethabille, the wore a very ſmall 
white cap. Her back was turned to the horſe's tail. 
During her trial, {he wore a dreſs of a black and white 
mixture, On her right was ſeated upon the cart the 
necutioner; upon the left, a conſtitutional prieſt be- 
bnging to the Metropolitan church of Notre Dame, 
trefſed in a grey coat, and wearing a bob-wig The 
art was eſcorted by numerous detachments of horſe 
ind foot. Henriot, Ronſin, and Boulanger, generals of 
the revolutionary army, preceded by the reſt ot their ſtaff- 
officers, rode before the cart. 

An immenſe number of people crowded the ſtreets, 
md cried, © Long live the Republic! The queen ſel- 
dom calt her eyes upon the populace, and beheld with 
difference the great arnicd force of g, o men, 
which lined the ſtreets in double ranks. The fufferings 
which the ſuſtained during her captivity had much al- 
tered her appearance, and the hair on her to:chead ap- 
peared as white as ſnow. She kept [peakitg to the 
pit ſeated by her hide, Her ſpirits were neithe: ele- 
nted nor depretfed : ſhe ſeemed quite inſenfible to the 
ſhouts Of © Vive la Republique “ When ſhe palied thro” 
the [treet called Rue St. Honore, the ſometimes atten- 
wel) ſookcd at the inſcriptions of the words izberty and 
uy aH N iQ the outthide of the houies She aſ— 
ended the featf Id with ſeeming haſte and impatience ; 
and hen turned her eyes with great emotion toward the 
deen of the Thuilleries, the former abode of her 
Nratnets. 

At half paſt twelve, the guillotine ſevered her head 
Irom her bod, The executioner lifted and ſhewed the 
Mea from the tour different corners of the ſcaffold. - 
The pectutors inſtantly cried, “ Long live the Repub- 
lc!” The corple was immediately after buried in a 
pave filled with quick lime, in the church-yard de la. 
Madelaine, here her unfortunate conſort was in like 
manner interred, 


% will no doubt be acceptable to our readers, if we 
hein the following particulars relating to this un- 
44k princels : — Marie Antoineite, late queen of 
1 "a the daughter of the emperor Francis 1 
4 " ceeded his lather, as duke of Lorraine; which 

as ceded to France, and Tuſcany was ſettled 


U 0 X 5 22 wo . . — 
ren him in lieu of it While Francis was duke oi 


won the ſquares, and at the extremities of the bridges, 


for ſpectators, by which many more were killed. 


daughter of the emperor Charles VI. The emperor 
Charles, having no male iſſue, Maria Thereſa ſucceeded 
to his hereditary dominions ; and, in 1745, her huſband 
Francis was elected emperor. Marie Antoinette was 
their eighth daughter, born at Vienna on the 2d of No- 
vember 1755. She was married to the dauphin of 
France, the late king, on the 16th of May 1770. This 
marriage was attended with a very remarkable and me- 
lancholy circumſtance. On Thurſday the goth of May, 
the grandeſt fire-works that ever were known were in- 
tended to have been exhibited, and in part were ſo, in 
the ſquare of Louis XV. in honour of the marriage; 
but the diſaſter that followed dathed all the pleaſure that 
could have been received from this moſt ſplendid ſpec- 
tacle, The aſtoniſhing multitude that had crowded to 
ſee the fire-works were blocked up on all fides, except 
one narrow ſtreet, through which they muſt all paſs in 
order to diſperſe. Some obſtruction happening in that 
ſtreet, and the people not knowing the cauſe, took 
fright, and every one preſſing forward to get away, the 
confuſion increaſed ſo faſt, that one trampled over ano- 
ther, till the people lay in-heaps ; thoſe who were un- 
dermoſt ſtabbed thoſe who lay above them, in erder to 

diſcngage themſelves. The carnage was inexpretlible. 

The accounts make the dead to amount to 1000, and 

the wounded to 2000 more. By ſome miltake in the 
engincer, the apparatus took fire; many hundreds were 

precipitated into the river in endeavouring to eſcape the 

flames; and the ſcaff!|d broke down which was erected 

'The 

ſuperſtitious in France ſaid the affair was ominous. The 

dauphin, in the firſt tranſports of his grief, gave all the 

money allotted tor his month's expences towards the re- 

liet of the ſufferers, and in this he was followed by the 

dauphineſs. His majeſty was allo greatly affected, and 

iſſued orders, that no expence might be ſpared to ſuccour 

and alliſt the miſerable. Louis XV. dying on the toth 

of May 1774, the dauphin aſcended the throne, by the 

name of Louis XVI. 


— — 


We ſhall conclude this period of our work with ſome 
intereſting remarks on the probable cauſe, together with 
the progreſs and prefent ſtate, of the Revolution in 
France. 

A variety of reflections naturally occur in reviewin 
the progrels of the French revolution, and the conduct 
of the principal actors in thoſe extraordinary ſcenes, 
which have attended it. The molt intelligent perſons 
have remarked, that no revolution Which had liberty for 
its foundation or its pretext, was ever diſgraced by ſo 
wanton an effulion of blood, by ſo many ſanguinary 
executions, ſuch inhuman matlacres, ſo much rancour 
and perſecution of every kind. To underitand the na- 
tare and cauſes of theſe melancholy events, ſeveral con- 
ſiderations will demand our attention. 

1. The revolution in France was at the firſt too ſud- 
denly effected. The change in the circumſtances, Ha- 


Ay married the archducheſs Maria Thereſa, 
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bits, and opinions of the people was too violent, and 
they were too little prepared for the enjoyment of li- 
berty. Had the court anticipated the aſſembling of the 
ſtates- general by ſome ſalutaty and uſeful retorms in fa- 
vour of the people, they would not only have ſerved to 
ſtrengthen the connexion between the king and his ſub- 
jects, and more firmly to attach the latter; but ſuch a 
conduct would have been a proper initiatory procels, 
and would have prepared all ranks of people to act as 
rational agents in the cauſe of freedom. 

Had the king, by his own authority, aboliſhed the 
odious tyranny of letters de cachet, the puniſhment of 
the rack, and every ſpecies of judicial cruelty, it would 
not only have endeared him to his ſubjects, but would 
have humanized them. Could he have ordered a reviſal 


of the judicial ſyſtem, and, in particular, could he have. 


eſtabliſhed the trial by jury, it would have inured them 
to the practice of equity, and to the calm inveſtiga- 
tion of truth. If he had done in addition, what there 
is reaſon to believe he was not averſe to, that is, if he 
had indulged the natural clemency of his temper in 
permitting a free toleration to religious opinions, he 
would have attached the Proteſtants, and would have 


greatly leſſened the acuteneſs of party animolity—and enemies :”* but the majority of the French nation we 


| 
| 


' 
, 


; 
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if he had favoured, to a certain degree, the liberty of | 


the preſs, the free diſcuſſion of controverted points 
might have been advantageous to the cauſe of truth 
and moderation ; while, on the contrary, the people, 
having been wholly unaccuſtomed to the liberty of the 
preſs, were not on their guard againſt its licentiouſneſs, 


and were conſtantly impoſed upon, and the dupes of 


the infamous journaliſts and their employers and ad- 
herents. 

The court party appeared to have no ſyſtem, no 
ſettled plan of proceeding, when the itates-general aſ- 
ſembled. They were undetermined what to retain or 
what to relinquith ; whereas the plan of government 


ought to have been previouſly ſettled ; every thing to be 


propoſed to the ſtates ought to have been well digeſted ; 
and proper agents choſen to introduce each particular 
meaſure to the national aſſembly. On the contrary, 
nothing could be more abſurd than the attempt, after 
the deputies of the nation were afſembled in one com- 
mon hall, and even while the metropolis was in a fer- 
ment, to reſtore or preſerve the ancient regimen. With 
this unfortunate outſet, the whole conduct of the kin 
and of the court correſponded. The feaſt of the 
military at Verſailles ; the flight of the king; the ob- 
ſtinate exerciſe of his veto; all ſerved to lay the de- 
ſigns of the court open to ſuſpicion. | 

2, For a conſiderable time before the revolution, the 
French were the moſt profligate, corrupt, and unprin- 
cipled people in Europe. All of the higher orders were 
diſſipated, they were conſequently all venal. The lower 
claſſes were hardened by ignorance, by oppreſſion, by 
the frequent horrid executions of which they were 
witneiles, and by other ſeverities. The venality and 
corruption of ſome, who from time to time affected to 


rejected its ſalutary reſtraints and precepts. 


| 


» 
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The repeated diſmiſſion of the popular 


— 


be the friends of the people, drew down a ſuſaic 
upon all of the higher orders; and the Ae th 
multitude, and their 1gnorance, and conſequery of th 
of principle, plunged them into exceſſes of he A 
fatal and ſanguirary nature. N 

3- We have alſo to deplore, in conneRion with th 
circumſtance, the irreligious principles which ry. 
happily made ſo fatal a progreſs in France, No 
{nort of religion can impart an uniformity to the l 
character. Where expediency is the only rule ofen 
duct, the human mind will naturally indulge in ; 
great a latitude on ſome occaſions, eſpecially where | 0 
paſſions are ſtrongly intereſted This perhaps, indes 
is the diſtinguiſhing circumſtance which marks the * 
revolutions of America and of France. The America 
were poſſeſſed. of a ſtrong ſenſe of religion; and c 
ſequently, though the inſtances of treachery which gl 
curred among themſelves were ſcarcely leſs numerg 
in proportion than thoſe which happened among t 
French, the victims of popular fury were much few 
They were under a neceſſity of defending themſche 
but, independent of this circumſtance, they could ng 
forget that their religion taught them * to love the 


either uninſtructed in the truths of this religion, orb 


After all, if we would trace calamity to its ſource, n 
mult he forced to confeſs, that the flimſy writings « 
the wretched caviller Voltaire have undone France, W 
venerate, and ever ſhall venerate, the cauſe of religio 
toleration, Every ſect which acknowledges a fut 
{tate of rewards and puniſhments is innoxious, if ng 
reſpectable. But if this great foundation of morality hl 
removed, there can be no dependence on the princi 
or integrity of the people. Let the Horlleys and! 
Prieſtleys freely indulge themſelves in verbal contel 
concerning the diſputed points of theology ;—but 
every impious ſcoffer, who preſumes to aim his delirug 
tive ſhafts at any of the great doctrines of religion, 
ſeverely puniſhed, and his writings ſtrictly prohibits 
No government can be ſafe, nor will it be poſliblet 
maintain order, or even common honeſty among mt 
till this is eſtabliſhed. | 

4. The league of Pilnitz, and the infamous condu 
of the combined powers towards the republic of Fd 
land, having, as already intimated, excited at once q 
apprehenſions and the reſentment of the Frey 
was no difficult matter to perſuade the multitude 
the court was immediately connected with the oy : 
and this opinion was unfortunately countenanced ſo 
publications of the combined powers, and pariicuian 


by the imprudent manifeſto of the duke of Bruni 
miniſters, A 
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the obſtinacy of the king in other inſtanc 
the ſuſpicion. Hence, and hence only,! 
faction were enabled to acquire ſo muc 
the people in the months of June, July, 
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ren the court in its turn into hoſtile meaſures, without 
mputing actual treachery to Louis. F or we muſt ob- 
frye, that this is a matter [till involved in impenetra- 
ve obſcurity; and it is impoſfble to determine, from 
the ſtate of the evidence, either the nature or the extent 
of the king's connexions with the counter-revolu- 
toniſts. Thus far is certain, that Paris was crowded 
with the ci-devant nobleſſe, and other diſaffected per- 
ns, on the 10th of Auguſt, The fatal rupture, and 
the dreadful carnage of that bloody day, let looſe at 
ance all the demons of diſcord. Every bad paſlion was 
ut in motion revenge, party-rage, the deſire of plun- 
fer, all that is depraved and abominable in human na- 
ture, was predominant in the breaſts of different indivi- 
lvals, and prepared the way for the ſtill deeper horrors 
of the 2d and gd of September, and for all the cala- 
nities which have ſince happened to the nation. 

5. We mult allo take notice of another circumſtance, 
which is, that the exceſſive population of France is 
neatly calculated to perpetuate violence and anarchy in 
that country. Independent of the frequent alarms of 
famine from this circumſtance, it is impoſlible that there 
ſhould not exiſt in every conſiderable city immenſe 
multitudes of indigent and deſperate perſons, who are 
always ready to promote every ſpecies of miſchief and 
diforder, and who when once excited cannot eaſily be 
reduced to peace and ſubordination. This again con- 
litutes another remarkable ſhade of difference between 
the American and the French revolutions. 

The American armies were compoſed in general of 
ſettled and induſtrious people, of farmers and mecha- 
lics, moſt of whom had families; they conſequently 
embraced the firſt opportunity to return to their peace- 
wle employments and habitations, to ſit every man un- 
(er his own vine, and his own tig-tree ; and they re- 
parded the affairs of ſtate no further than as they ſerved 
to ſecure them in the peaceable poſſeſſion and enjoy - 
ment of their property. Every man at the concluſion 
dl the war had ſomething to do ; every man had buli- 
tels of his own to attract his attention. 

Not fo the rabble of Paris, of Lyons, of Marſeilles 
1 have no regular employment, and the 
Te af anditti are increaled by the total ſtagnation 
4 mmerce and manufactures of F rance. They 
«quire more by plunder and confiſcation, than 
WR duty; and thus it becomes at once their 
. Th 45 ulent, unruly, ſanguinary, and capri- 
eaſed 1 4 order and the violence are always in- 
he numbers; and in proportion to the num— 


ders © 

olleQed togetl . . 

| ier 5 i de 
we inflameq © „the paſſions of the multitude 


a = 98-10% of Auguſt, the Gironde party, in vain, 
lined their 4 moderation ; and when they had ob- 
o return une, they exhorted in vain the populace 

to order and obedience. They had excited 


the f. 
3 concuſſion; they had taught the multitude to 


— 
The avowed hoſtility of this faction might have dri- 


eir own ſtrength; they had diſturbed the gene- 


— — 


ral tranquillity, and abſurdly flattered themſelves that a 
ſpirit of inſurrection would be as ealily quelled as it was 
excited, Without withing, therefore, to depreciate 
their ſlender claim to merit in attempting to ſave the 
life of the king, we cannot but regard this party as the 
Immediate authors of the calamities which have be- 
fallen their country ſince the overthrow of the monar- 
chical conſtitution. 

The maſſacre of the 10th of Auguſt was ſearcely leſs 
atrocious than that of the 2d of September; and when 
theſe men fell the victims of the very means which 
they had employed, and were murdered in their turn by 
the very mob which they had formerly excited, though 
our religion teaches us to pity even the guilty, and to 
lament the ſhedding of human blood upon any occa- 
ſion, yet, in the dreadful event, it was Impoſſible not to 
diſcern ſomething of retributive juſtice. 

Beſides this, the Gironde had ſomething to charge 
themſelves with for wantonly engaging their country in 
one vain and fruitleſs war after another ; and on the 
whole, we think they have been a pernicious faction. 
They were, perhaps, leſs ſanguinary and cruel than 
their ferocious ſucceſſors, but in point of real principle 
we lee little room for preference. 

6. The popular ſocieties inſtituted throughout the 
kingdom, for debating upon political ſubjects, and that 
of the Jacobins in particular, had been a moſt fatal 
means of promoting bad diſpoſitions among the peo- 
ple. In the firit dawn of French liberty, ſuch inſtitu- 
tions might have their uſe; but they ſhould even then 
have been reſtrained within moderate bounds, and as 
ſoon as poſſible diffolved. Theſe have afforded a con- 
ſtant aſylum to the profligate ; and in theſe every ab- 
ſurdity, every meaſure of ſedition and of cruelty in 
the national councils, have originated, 

The above recited circumſtances appear to have been 
the principal cauſes which have operated to give to the 
French revolution that ſanguinary and horrid charac- 
ter by which it has been too. fatally diſtinguiſhed® ; and 

Which, 


— 


—— 


* It is with the greateſt concern we record the fol- 
lowing recent inſtances of the atrocities which the till 
exiſting ſanguinary and mercileſs diſpoſition of the 
French republicans has impelled them to commit to- 
wards their countrymen the Lionnois: 

« On Friday December 20, 1793, a petition of the 
inhabitants of Lyons, imploring mercy, was preſented 
to the convention, and referred to the committee of 
public welfare. The deplorable fituation of theſe 
unfortunate people, may be ſomewhat better conceived 
from the following extract from this petition : © Two 
commiſſions, the formidable inſtruments of the ven- 
geance of the outraged republic, have been eſtabliſhed: 
four hundred heads were ſtruck off in one month, by 
virtue of their reſolutions! Soon after, other judges 
appeared, who complained that the blood did not ſtream 

in 
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which, as far as the circumſtances may apply to other 
nations, may ſerve as a warning againſt halty revolu- 
tions, and as a guide in the conduthng of ſuch plans of 
reformation as political exigences may ſcem to warrant 
or require, and as wiſdom and moderation only can 
ſanction and perpetuate. 

The ſubjugation of France cannot be expected to 
reſult from any efforts uſed by the preſent combination, 
fince it has been the uniform allertion of thoſe who 
are belt acquainted with the reſources and the temper 
of the nation, that, whatever be the force of the external 
attack, ſhe 1s invincible: and this ſentiment derives 
ſome confirmation from the experience of two cam- 
paigns, unſucceſsfully terminated. On the reſtoration 
of peace, from whatever cauſe that may be effected, 
we look for a train of events very different from what 
the aſpect of affairs at preſent may ſeem to promiſe. — 
The firſt circumſtance which, in that caſe, we will ven- 
ture to predict, is, that the preſent leaders will not 
long be able to retain their power. Whatever their 
abilities (and we mult conſeſs that they have diſplayed 
ſome energy, if not ability) they have not, even with a 
profligate and corrupted people, character enough to 
ſupport their popularity long. 

We think it highly probable that the experiment of 
eſtabliſhing a republic will be continued for ſome 
time longer ; but it will never be more than an expe- 
riment: and before many years the nation, wearied 
with faction and with conteſt, will certainly have re— 
courſe to ſome form of monarchy or ariſtocracy ; and 
that that period would be haſtened, were any one man 
particularly diſtinguiſhed by his talents above his com- 
petitors to ariſe, No ſuch has yet appeared ; but it is 
amid the violence of political commotion that genius 1s 


in ſufficient abundance : and a revolutionary commiſ- 
ſion has been appointed. That new tribunal received 
orders to repair to the priſons, to judge in one and the 
ſame moment the great number of priſoners with which 
they were crammed. That commiſſion punctually ful- 
filled its rigorous orders; and no ſooner had it pro- 
nounced ſentence than the cannon arrived, and a thun- 
der of caſe ſhot was diſcharged upon the condemned. 
Struck by the fatal fire, the victims of the laws fell in 
heaps upon each other ; and frequently, but mutilated, 
they were only half-Killed by the firſt diſcharge. Thoſe 
victims who had (till breath left in them after that pu- 
niſhment, were diſpatched with the ſword or the muſ- 
ket. Even the pity of a weak and feeling ſex has been 
conſtrued into a crime: two women were dragged to 
the pillory, for having implored mercy for their fathers, 
huſbands, and children | — All tears, all commiſe- 
ration were rigouroufly forbidden. Nature has been 
forced to ſtifle her moſt generous emotions, under pain 
of death. Four thouſand heads are now devoted to the 
ſame puniſhment, and will be ſtruck off before the ex- 
piration of this day.” 


| 


— 


engaged with France -e are willing, in common can 


called into action, and it would be con 
torical precedent if, on this occaſion, 
ſent himſelf. 

We cannot poſſibly doubt, that the preſent legiſ 
ors of France, have it ultimately in vicw to ;4 f 
Chriſtianity, or the very idea of religion. But in this m | 
will be diſappointed. The people mult have ; ie 
gion; and as none fo good as the Chriſtian can * 
fered them, ſome form of that religion will be the 4 
dominant faith of the French people. The mt 1 
bable conjecture is, that the zealous profelſyrs of * 
of the leaſt moderate of the Proteſtant ſects wil nl 
nuate themſelves among them, and effect a religious x 
volution not leſs ſtupendous than that which hey hay 
experienced in their civil ſtate. This very circun 
{tance may haſten the political criſis to which we a] 
luded in the preceding paragraph. The imprucen 
meaſures of the convention, in unſettling the faith e 
the nation, in the fooliſh expeRation of eltabliſhing 
atheiſm, has juſt prepared the public mind for ſuch 
change; nor ſhall we be ſurpriſed to ſee, in the conf 
of a few years, the diſciples of Whitefie d, of Welle 
or perhaps of Swedenborg, uſurp that authority which 
is at preſent poſſeſſed by the atheiitical chicts of there 

republic. 
As to the war in which this country is at preſent [1794 


trary to all hi 


dour, to acquit the Britiſh miniſtry of the atrociou 
charge of having at all entered into the views of thi 
combined powers in the abſurd project for a partitio 
of France; and we believe ihe accuſation to be a grol 
and unfounded calumny. This will not, we contels 
apologize for the want of prudence in our miniltry i 
departing from that ſyſtem of ſtrict neutrality wind 
was ſo entirely eſſential to our proſperity. From u 
conceſſion it will be evident that we think our minute 
was precipitate in haſtening a rupture with France; al 
indeed we do not find the reaſons for thoſe mcalure 
which involved us in hoftilitics well founded. 
Two caules were alligned by the Britih miniſter fl 
breaking with the French nation; but thele were lurch 
quite inconſiſtent with each other. The firſt was (0K 
atrocity and villany of their conduct; the ſecond, ti 
tear that their example might be followed in this cou 
try. Surely we are correct in ſaying theſe two realol 
were perlectly inconſiſtent. The more atrocion the 
conduct of the French, the leſs the danger that al 
other nation thould copy their example, and the tru 
is, that though every ſociety is liable to be infeſted vil 
a few enthuſiaſts and viſionaries, the example of Fol 
has operated as a complete warning to Britain, 0d 
decilive antidote to the extenſion of democratic * 
ples, which the ſucceſsful example of Amen 
perhaps rather promoted. 3 | 
ere we permitted to ſcrutinize into the = " 
cabinets, we might poſlibly find that the motive * 
Englith miniſtry in provoking, and that of the hy 
in declaring war, was on each ſide a vain-glorio "lu 


3 


rets 0 


rotor x.) | F R A N C F. 913 
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wurd hope of conqueſt. It is to be preſumed, that ing a government for a people, who cannot upon theſe 
th parties have learned a little wiſdoin from recent ex- principles be worthy of the ſlighteſt exertion * 

rience ; and we ſhould be happy to find that the re- But, it will be ſaid, „the whole nation is not to be 
fil of that wiſdom ſhould be the re-eftabliſhment of | blamed for the crimes of a faction; the majority may 
ace, It is an inſult upon common ſenfe, to ſay there | probably wiſh for a better arrangement.” — Leave then 
no perſon with whom we can treat. No matter | the majority to reform their own government.“ But 
frovgh what medium tranquillity 1s reſtored. Who- | the emigrants at leaſt are deſerving perſons, and ought 
wer is proclaimed by the public voice the agent of any | to be reſtored to their rights and property.” —Beltow 
ple, with that perſon (Whatever his moral character) upon the emigrants but one half of the waſte lands, 
+ muſt be lawful to tranſact all neceſſary buſineſs, for | which it is reported are ſhortly to be ſold, and prefent 
moting the welfare of the community, and the be- | them with but one half of one year's military expendi- 
wht and comfort of individuals, We conclude there- | ture, and you will do them a much more effential kind- 
re in earneſtly recommending peace, by whatever | nefs than by inſtantlyreſtoring them (were it even in your 
means it may be achieved. power) to their former ſituation, opulence, and grandeur. 
Let us leave the French to anſwer for their own fins. To ſuppoſe that French principles can ever make an 
Whatever may be their code of faith, it is ours to be- | extenſive progreſs in this country, is the groſſeſt of ab— 
re in a providential Ruler, the avenger of injuſtice | ſurditics ; unleſs (which Heaven avert !) indeed the pub- 
md of cruelty. A particular ſociety does not trench on | lic dittreſs ſhould drive the peophe to deſperation. We 
he divine prerogative, when it puniſhes 1a«{iyidual | repeat it, the French have acted in ſuch a manner, that 
nimes, committed in defiance of thoſe laws which it | the mo{t deſpotic prince in Europe may ſlumber in ſe— 
bes eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity of its own members; but | curity ; ſince there is ſcarcely a people that would not 
when one nation marches in warlike array to punith the | be diſpoſed to ſubmit to the melt oppreſſive mandates of 
ſus of another nation, the attempt favours too much of | authority, rather than fraternize with them, or imitate 
Ouxotiſm, and the only conſequence is commonly the | their dreadful example. In one word, it is not France 
enhce of many innocent lives, and ſuch as might | for which we plead —we plead for ourſelves. We plead 
Jave proved ornaments to their country. for the ſufferings of the poor, for the embarrallinents of 
Taking for granted the truth of all that has been al- | the manufacturer, for the lives of thoſe who are moſt 
keed of the depravity of the French (and certainly we | dear to ns, for that blood which is much too precious 
annot be accuſed of any diſpoſition to controvert it) | to be ſhed in this fruitleſs, this thanklefs quarrel, this 
lill the queſtion will not eafily be anſwered, „ What | horrid and deſtructive war! which every lover of man= 
tereſt can Great-Britain have in the conteft? What | kind muſt devoutly hope will be ſpeedily and happily 
litimate advantage are we to derive from it?“ If the | terminated, by an honourable-and permanent peace; 
French are, as they are repreſented, © a worthleſs, de- | and that, by the over-ruling power and wiſdom of Pro- 
paved, and incorrigible people,” are the blood and | vidence, the general advantage and benefit of contend- 
reature of Britain to be laviſhed, are her manuſactures | ing nations, and diſtreſſed individuals, will take place 
and commerce to be ſacrificed, for the purpole of fram- | of the miſcries and devaſtations of war. 
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(T7 WV reſlect with unſpeakable ſatisfafion an having been enabled, with the kind and uni ted aſſiſtance afforded us, to Ful 
fi be ems propoſed at the beginning of this valuable work» which we have properly introduced by prefixing to cur general 
SS TEM OF GEOGRAPHY, circumſtantial accounts of the NEW DISCOVERIES, made by various celebra— 
ted Eurizean nauigators, which, we doubt nat, will be ſeculia ri agreeable to gur numerous readers. Great pains have 
been taken throughout 10 compriſe a competent quantity of uſeful matter in a maderate cz mpaſs, by avordingtedicus and antigua— 
x Gttails y eſpetting places of trivial conſeguence to the judicious inveſtigator of inſtruction and infirmation : al the ſame 
1 that we have been extremely careful ta inſert a pleaſing variety of RECEN I D ESCRIPLIONS of © entries, 
* oh by Voyagers and travellers of allocued credit, —we have e geen "vey {# 4 9Vvey i Gur nu 155 de 7 
1 N ne ru ideas of the preſent political fate of France ; and te ciiſe the whole with au accurate hiſtory of the 
| VOLU TION which has lately taken place in that kingdom ;—which valuable and deſirable acquiſition 
"thy 2 4 7 95 in any performance of this kind, and therefore preſume it will prave 8 ta the public 
. 588 entitle us ta the future countenance and encouragement of car generous jriends, wheje former favours we 
uy acknowledge, 
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5 . exiſtence of the antipodes, which had been ſtrenu 
: „ ] ouſly denied by the ignorant tongue of ſuperſtitious h 
HE ſcience of GzoGrAPHY conſiſts in an accu- gotry. | 
rate deſcription of the earth, its ſurface, magni- After thoroughly eſtabliſhing the roundneſs of " 
tude, and the politions of ſeveral parts of the ſurface of | earth, a way was naturally opened for the Acores I 
the terraqueous globe. This uſeful branch of know- its motion: for while mankind conſidered it as a plays 
ledge, like all others of a practical nature, has advanced | they had but an obſcure idea of its being ſupported my 
* towards perfection by flow, and, in ſome periods, by al- a ſcaffolding on pillars, though they could gt ell 
molt imperceptibſe degrees; it cannot, however, be i what thele latter were ſupported, This will evident 
completely acquired without conſidering the earth as a ly appear on conſidering that, if the earth did not wo 
planet, or as a body moving round another at a conſi- round the ſun, not only that luminary, but al! the 6; 
derable diſtance from it. The other noble ſcience, Þ and planets, muſt move round the earth. Philo{-94:ff 
which treats of the planets and the relt of the neavenly have, by calculations founded on the mo accurate of 
bodies, is properly called ASTRONOMY, with an ac- | ſervations, been able pretty nearly to diſcover the g 
count of which, and of thoſe celeitial bodies, we have | tances of the heavenly bodies from the earth, and fan 
thought it neceſſary to begin this part of our work. The | each other, in like manner as every perſon that know 
molt conſpicuous of theſe bodies 1s that glorious luminary | the firſt elements of mathematics can meaſure the hewoh 
the ſun, the ſource of light and heat to the ſeveral pla- | of a ſteeple, or any object placed on it; hence it 2 
nets which move round it; and which, together with pears, that if we conceive the heavenly bodies to mor 
the ſun, as the centre, compole what is called by aſtro- | round the earth, their velocity and motion muit bein 
nomers the ſolar ſyſtem. The way, or path, in which | conceivably great, whereas all the appearances in ns 
the planets move round the ſun, is called their orbit. | ture may be as well explained by imagining the earth! 
There are fix primary planets, each of which moves | move round the ſun in the ſpace of a year, which ca 
round the ſun®in its own orbit; theſe are, Mercury, | the viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons, and to turn on its on 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The | axis once in the 24 hours, which occaſions the d 
two firſt, as they move within the orbit of the earth be- | ent appearances of day and night. 
ing nearer the ſun) are called inferior planets, or, per- I: order to have a right conception of theſe two me 
haps with, greater propriety, interior or inner pianets : | tions of the earth, we may imagine a ball moving 0! 
the three lait, moving without the orbit of the earth, | billiard-table or bowling-green : the ball proceeds for 
are called {uperior, or, perhaps more properly, exterior | wards upon tht green or table, not by fliding along 1K 
or outer planets. The earth moves round the ſun in | a plane upon wood, or a ſlate upon ice, but by turn 
the fame manner as theſe primary planets do. We ſhall J round its own axis, which is an imaginary line dra 
now coniider the figure and motion of the earth. _ | through the centre or middle of the ball, and ending 0t 
In the intancy of the world, the figure of the earth | jts ſurface on two points called the poles, Now th 
was unknown: it was generally ſuppoſed to be a plane, | motion of the earth round its axis is from welt to eat 
circular ſurface, terminated by the heavens ; that this | and conſequently the heavenly bodies appear to mol 
plane was of no remarkable thickneſs ; and that the re- | from eaſt to welt; and as the former is performed 4 
gions below it were the habitations of ſpirits. The 24 hours, ſo the latter appears to be completed in t 
heavens, above our earth, in which the ſun, moon, I ſame time; and all the celeſtial objects ſeem t0 deſcr de 
and ſtars appeared to move daily from eaſt to weſt, were | circles in the heavens, which are greater or leſs, accot 
conceived to be at no great diſtance from it; and to |} ing as they are nearer to or further from the centre 
de only deſigned for its uſe and ornament ; but ſeveral thoſe motions, that is, from the two poles of the wor 
reaſons, which it is necdleſs to mention, concurred to and as they all appear to finiſh their revolutions m 
render this opinion Improbable. The figure of the earth | ſame time, their motions will be flower in propornue 
is ſufficiently aſcertained, from the voyages of many | to the ſmallneſs of the circle they deſcribe. 2 
navigators Who have actually ſailed round it; particu- It may be neceſſary to obſerve, before We ex hubs 
tarly, Ferdinand Magellan, who by his circumnaviga- tablę of the planets, that, beſides the ſix above 
tion begun in 1519, and completed in 1124 days, de- | there are others which are called ſecondary» : "I 
monſtrated at once the tpiericity of the globe, and the | they move round the primary planets. Ame 
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unets are ten in number, and go under the general 


ume of moons, from their agreeing with our moons : 
of theſe, one MOVES round the earth, four round Jupi— 
er, and five round Saturn. Theſe ſecondary planets 
luer four kinds of eclipſes; 1. When they are within 
the ſhadows of their principal. 2. When the primary 
net is between them and us. g. When they are be- 
meen their primary one and us; for then it is difficult 
to ditinguiſh of two luminous points one from the 
aber. 4. When they interpoſe becween one another 
and our eye, ſo as to hide themſelves from our ſight. 

ln the ſolar ſyſtem are obſerved two principal laws, 
which regulate the motions of all the planets. Theſe 
hs arc the following: 

1. The planets deſcribe equal areas in equal 
times.” That is, the vector radius, in equal portions 
f time, deſcribes equal areas or portions of the ſpace 
ontained within the planet's orbit. 

2, * Theſquares of the periodical times of the pla- 
dass are as their mean diſtances from the ſun.“ That is, 
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as the, ſquare of the time which any planet takes to 
deſcribe its orbit, is to the ſquare of the time taken by 
any other planet to run through its orbit; ſo is the cube 
of * 570 diſtance of the former from the ſun, to the 
cube of the mean diſtance of the latter from the ſun. 

Theſe are the two famous laws of Kepler, a great 
aſtronomer, who flouriſhed about the beginning of the 
ſeventeenth century, and who deduced them from a 
multitude of obſervations; but the firſt who demon- 
ſtrated theſe laws, was the incomparable Sir Iſaac New- 
ton. 

By the ſecond law, the relative diſtances of the pla- 
nets from the ſun are known; and was the real diſtance 
of any one of them determined, the abſolute diſtances 
of all the others would be obtained. By 
Venus over the ſun in 1761, we now know the real dis- 
tances of the planets from the fun much better than be- 
fore : theſe, together with other neceſſary particulars 


for forming a competent idea of the ſolar ſyſtem, are 


exhibited in the following table: 


A TABLE of the Diameters, Diſtances, Periods, &c. of the Planets in the Solar Syſtem. 


— 


— > 


the tranſit of 


# Mean Diitan- | 28 
| ces from the | | | 
Names Diameters Sun, deter- Annual periods Diurnal Ro- {Hourly Motion Hourly Mo- Inclination 
of the | in Engliſh | mined by the round the Sun.] tation on its | in its Orbit. | tion of its| of Axis to 
Planets. | Miles. Tranſit of Axis. Equator. | Orbit. 
Venus, 1761. | 
d. h. m. deg. min. 
In 890, 000 „FW 3.818 33 
Mercury. 3,000 36,841,408 } 0 87 23 | unknown 109,099 unknown {| unknown 
Venus 9.330 68,891,486 0 224 17 | 24 8 © 89,295 43 „ 
ub... 57,970 „ 0] 04 0 0 68.247 1,042 23 29 
$ 3 2,180 Ditto C 29 12 44 | 22,299 97 2 10 
6ͤñ w 17 42 a7 j 6 9 2 
51 9490 . 4 4949909; „ 2-6; os 9 5 on. 1 3 
un 79,000 997,950, 130 22 197 0 unknown | 242,101 unknoun unten * 1.98 


The fixed ſtars, though they do not conſtitute a 
part of the ſolar ſyſtem, muſt be mentioned here, as 
ney are of infinite uſe in the practice of geography. 
Ly are readily known from the planets, by their con- 
vally exhibiting that appearance we call the twink- 
mg ci the ſtars, They are obſerved never to change 
weir ſituations with reſpect to each other, and hence 
| "tained the name of fixed ſtars; they ſhine by 
der Own light ; and there is the greateſt reaſon to think 


Mey 3 > a r 
are ſuns fixe in the centres of other ſyllems, hav- 


5 Planets and comets revolving round them like our 
"iſ M of various ſizes, owing to their dif- 
b. ltances. Theſe ſizes are generally diſtinguiſhed 
er ſeven claſſes, called magnitudes, the largeſt 
g. brighteſt are ſaid to be of the firſt magnitude; thoſe 


the next Claſs, or degree of brightneſs, arc called ſtars 
2 


Un 


| 


of the ſecond magnitude, and ſo on to the lat, or thoſe 
juſt viſible to the naked eye. But, beſides theje, there 
are ſcattered in every part of the heavens, a prodigious 
number of others, called teleſcopic ſtars, from their be- 
ing inviſible without the aſliſtance of that inſtrument. 


Great part of the modern aſtronomy, indeed, owes both 


its rife and perfection to that admirable machine. The 
diſtance between the carth and the neareſt fixed {tar is 
altoniſhing ; the orbit of the carth 15 at lea't 102 millions 
of miles in diameter, yet this prodigious iHerence has 
no effect on the diftance of the ſtar, which appears as 
far from the earth when in the neareſt as in the furtheſt 

oint of its orbit. It has been computed, by ſome of 
the moſt able aſtronomers, that if a cannon ball conti- 
nued to move with the ſame velocity as when firſt dif- 
charged from the piece, it would not reach the nearcit 
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fixed ſtar in leſs than 700,000 years; the diſtance there- 
fore is too great for the power of the human underſtand- 
ing to conceive : it is bewildered and loſt in the com- 
putation. Mr. Huygens takes Syrius, or the Dog-ſtar, 
to be about 27,000 times as far from us as the ſun is; 
and as the diſtance of the ſtars muſt be greater in propor- 
tion as they ſeem leſs, mathematicians have computed 
the diſtance of Syrius from us to be two billions and 
go, ooo millions of miles. The motion of light 
therefore, which, though ſo quick as to be commonly 
thought inſtantaneous, takes up more time in traveiling 
from the ſtars to us, than we do in making a Weſt— 
India voyage. A ſound will not ariſe to us from thence 
in go, ooo years; which, next to light, is conſidered as 
the quickeit body we are acquainted with ; and the 
cann9n-ball above-mentioned, flying at the rate of 480 
miles in an hour, would not reach us in 700,000 years. 
Such indeed is the immenſe ſize of theſe heavenly bo- 
dies, and ſuch their diſtance from us, that could we ad- 
vance towards them 99 parts in 100 of the whole diſ- 
tance, and that there were but one hundredth part of 
the preſent diſtance remaining, they would appear very 
little larger to us than they do now; and if all the ſtars 
were to be extinct or annihilated this next night, we 
ſhould not mifs *them till about fix months after! for 
that itream of light flowing trom then to our eyes, 
ſhould the fountain be ſtopped, would be half a year 
before it would be run quite out, though it ran after 
the rate of above ten millions of miles in a minute; a 
motion almoſt as quick as thought itſelf. 

The ſtars ſhine with their own native and unborrowed 
luſtre, as the ſun does; and ſince each particular ſtar, 
as well as the ſun, is confined to a particular portion of 
ſpace, the ſtars muſt conſequently be of the fame na- 
ture with the ſun; and it is not in the leaſt probable 
that the Almighty, who always acts with infinite wil- 
dom, and does nothing in vain, ſhould create ſo many 
glorious ſuns, adapted to fo many important purpoles, 
and place them at ſuch diſtances from one another, 
without proper objects near enough to be berzhted by 
their influences: whoever imagines that they were crea- 
ted only to give a faint glimmering light to the inha- 
bitants of this globe, mult have a very ſuperficial know- 
ledge of aſtronomy, and a degrading opinion of 
the Divine Wiſdom, whoſe works are, on the other 
hand, calculated to give us the moſt exalted ideas of 
the power and goodneſs of God! The milky way is 
crowded with infinite numbers of {mail ſtars, from 
whence, as is uſually thought, its whiteneſs appears; 
which is a diſcovery entirely owing to the teleſcope ; 
but whether the whiteneſs proceeds from the ſmallneſs 
of thoſe numberleſs ſtars, their nearneſs to one another, 
or their immenſe diſtances, we cannot yet certainly de- 
termine, but mult leave to time and future obſerva- 
tioos, : 

A ſenſible and difcerning perſon, from what he al- 
ready knows of our own ſyſtem, will naturally be led 
to conclude, that all the relt are with cqual wiſdom 
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contrived, diſpoſed, and provided with acco 
for rational inhabitants: for although there 
infinite variety in the parts of the creation which 
22 » . C 7 
have opportunities of examining, yet there is a» * 
c | 7 1 1 = — 1 * or 
analogy running through, and connecting all the pat. 


a 
into one ſcheme, one deſign, one whole ! Woh ts 
august, what an elevated idea does the abyye 505 . 
1 CN 


give us of the works of the Creator | Thouſande 

thouſands of ſuns, multiplied without end, and ny 
all around us, at immeiſe diſtances from each 9 
attended by ten thouſand times ten thouſand world: 41 
in rapid motion, yet calm, regular, and harmonious 
invariably keeping the paths prefcitbed them; and the. 
worlds peopled with millions of intelligent being 
formed tor endieſs progreſſion in perfection and 1 
licity If fo much power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and 
magnificence is diſplayed in the material crexioy 
which is the leaſt conſiderable part of the univers. 
how tranſcendently wiſe, great, and good muſt HE be 
who made, upholds, and governs the whole! and how 
far are we yet from knowing the bounds of the [tary 
world, or the thouſandth part of his works! 

The ſhepherds who attended their flocks in the de 
lightful plains of Egypt and Babylon, were the fit 
people who paid a particular attention to the fixed 
ſtars ; they were induced to obſerve the ſituation of 
theſe celeſtial bodies, partly for the ſake of amuſe- 
ment, and partly with a view to direct them in their 
travelling during the night. Being poſſeſſed of a ferti 
imagination, they divided the ſtars into different com 
panies or conſtellations, and ſuppoſed each of them t 
repreſent the image of ſome animal, or other terreliril 
object. The ſame thing is done by the peaſants in 
our own country, who diitinguiſh that great norte 
conſtellation, which the philoſophers call Urſa Maj! 


ſtars contained in it to be the four wheels of the wag 
gon, and the other three they ſuppoſe to repreſent th 
three horſes that draw it ; {ome of the country people 
houre of which it in ſome meaſure reſembles. I 
conſtellations, however, have in general retained d. 
names given them by the ancients, and are recKone 
21 northern, and 12 {ſouthern ; but the number ol tt 
northern have by the moderns been increaſed to 9% 4 
of the ſouthern to 31. There are, belides thele, 10 
ſigns or conſtellations in the Zodiac, of which we 104 
ſpeak hereafter. f 

The molt famous ſyſtems, or hypothelis, are 10 
Ptolemaic, the Tychomic or Erahcan, and the T 
gorean or Copernican ſyſtem. 


The Piolcmaic ſyſtem was 
Claudius Prolemeus, a celebrated aft 

luſium, in Egypt, and ſuppoſes the earth imme 
in the centre of the umverſe ; and that the mor; 
planets, and the ſtars, all move round It : 4 
welt, once in twenty four ho in the 10000 
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pier, Saturn, and the fixed ſtars. Theſe were all ſup- 
ed to be fixed in ſeparate cryſtalline ſpheres, and to 
be included in another, called the primum mobile, 
gives motion to all the reſt. 
This ſyſtem owed its origin to the ſenſible ap- 
arances of the celeſtial motions. 
he motions which thoſe bodies appeared 
wo poſſeſs, were real ; and not dreaming of any motion 
in the carth, nor being acquainted with the diſtinctions 
between abſolute, relative, or apparent motion, the 
wloſophers were incapable of forming adequate ideas 
of theſe particulars, and thence reduced to the neceſſity 
of being miſ-led by their own ſenſes, for want of that 
aitance which after-ages produced. 
free, they had no notion of any other ſyſtem but 
dur own, nor of any other world but the earth on 
were perſuaded that all things 
gere made for the uſe of man; that all the ſtars were 
dontained in one concave ſphere, and, conſequently, 
it an equal diſtance from th earth; and that the pri- 
mum mobile was circumſcribed by the empyrean 
ven, of a cubic form, which they ſuppoſed to be 
the bliſsful abode of departed ſpirits. | 
ſervations and diſcoveries have ſufficiently ſhewn the 
abſurdity of this ſyſtem, ſo that it is now abandoned 
by all the learned, and hardly ever mentioned but to be 
exploded, Even in the infaney of aſtronomy, it was 
found inſufficient to account for all the motions of the 
keavenly bodies, without having recourſe to ſuch ab- 
furd ſuppotitions, that a novice in literature would be 
aſhamed to propoſe. 
Tycho Brahe, a nobleman of Denmark, and one of 
the moſt eminent aſtronomers of his time, propoſed 
another ſyſtem to account for the motion of the heavenly 
bodies. This was called the Brahean ſyſtem. Un- 
wing to admit of the motion of the earth, and con- 
inced that the Ptolemaic hypotheſis could not be true, 
ſe contrived another, different from any thing before 
Merced In this hypotheſis, the earth is 
uppoled to be at reſt in the centre of the univerſe, and 
bat the ſun, together with the planets and fixed ſtars, 


They 


offered to the world. 


ed about the earth in twenty-four hours; and at 
planets, except the moon, revolve 
But this was even more abſurd than 
'tolemy, and accordingly. was ſoon exploded. 
'ythagorean, Copernican, or true ſolar ſyſtem, 
Now univerfally adopted by all the learned in 
rope, uppoles the ſun to be at reſt in the centre ol 
wem, and that all the planets move round him in 
order: Mercury, Venus, the Earth, at- 
3 y, the Moon; Mars, Jupiter, 
26 Theſe, together with the comets, form the 
vent parts of the ſolar ſyſtem, 
car 1610, Galileo, a Florentine, intro— 
e of teleſcopes, which diſcovered new 
Pport of the motion of the earth, and 
Learned men in different 
began to cultivate aſtronomy, and adopted 


y her ſecondar 


« ones, 


It was taken for 


It is eaſy to ob- 


But modern ob- 
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this hypotheſis, and it would probably ſoon have been 
univerlally received, had it not met with a formidable 
oppoſition from an ignorant and bigotted clergy. 
Nurſed in the lap of indolence, and inveterate enemies 
to every fpecies of free and impartial inquiry, they 
condemned the Copernican ſyſtem under pretence of 
its being repugnant to the ſacred writings, and Galileo 
was forced to renounce the Copernican ſyſtem as a 
damnable hereſy, The thunder of the Vatican was 
employed to filence the voice of reaſon, and the dread 
of eccleſiaſtical cenſures almoſt deterred mankind from 
thinking. At laſt, the happy reformation in religion 
gave a fatal blow to ſuperſtitious tyranny ; the rays of 
learning broke through the night of ignorance, and 
genuine philoſophy triumphed over the chicanery of the 
[chools : mankind were now convinced, that the ſcrip- 
tures were never intended to explain the ſyſtems of 
philoſophy, but to make us humane, virtuous, and 
happy; that it is agreeable to the Great Author of our 
being to contemplate his works, and diſplay the wor- 
ders of his creating hand. From this fortunate æra 
the ſciences made rapid ſtrides towards perfection, and 
every day produced a diſcovery of ſome new truth, or 
the detection of ſome ancient error. Proofs were mul- 
tiphed in confirmation of the Copernican ſyſtem, 
which is now eſtabliſhed on a foundation not to be 
ſhaken. The aſtoniſhing harmony which prevails 
among the ſeveral parts prove it to have been the work 
of a divine hand; and that nothing leſs than Infinite 
Wiſdom could have planned fo beautiful a fabric. 

After the blind prejudices of weak mortals were once 
removed, noble diſcourſes were made in ail the branches 
of aſtronomy. The motions of the heavenly bodics 
were not only clearly explained, but the general law 
of nature, according to Which they moved, was diſ- 
covered and illuſtrated by the immortal Newion. This 
law is called Gravity or Attraction, aud is the ſame 
by which any body fails to the ground, when difen- 
gaged from what ſupported it. This fame law, which 
keeps the ſca in its channel, and the various bodies 
which cover the furtace of this earth from flying off 
into the air, operates throughout the univerſe, kcers 
the planets in their orbits, and preſerves the whole 
fabric of nature from diſorder and contuſion. To be 
ſomewhat more expl.cit concerning this point: by the 
law of Gravity, or Gravitation, all heavy bodics have 
a tendency towards the centre of our earth, in ſuch an 
over-propoition, that the centripetal force, by which 
bodies tend thither, is almoſt goo times greater than 
that by which they are forced off by the earth's 
motion round its axis, or the centriiugal force, as they 
call it ; and this. all-wiſe proviſion keeps all things to- 
gether on the ſurface of the earth; and which, when 
exactly adjuſted, keeps allo every planet in its proper 
circle, and at its due diltance from the ſun, or from its 
primary one; and this is ſo univerſal a law, that it 

revails univerſally. 

There have becn perceived, in the expanſe of tc 

10 4 * _ umverſe, 
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univerſe, many other bodies, belSnging to the ſyſtem 
of the fun, that ſeem to have much more irregular 
motions than the planets and ftars above mentioned. 
Theſe are the comets, that, deſcending from the far 
tliſtant parts of the ſyſtem with great rapidity, ſurpriſe 
us with the ſingular appearance of a train, or tail, 
which accompanies them ; become viſible to us in the 


lower parts of their orbits, and, after a ſhort ſtay, | 


go off to vaſt diſtances, and diſappear. The ancients 

enerally believed comets to be only meteors generated 
in the air, like thoſe we fee in it every night; and in 
a few moments vanithing ; while ſome modern writers 
have placed them among the fixed ſtars, But ſubſe- 
quent obſervations, with good inſtruments, and the ap- 
plication of the laws of Motion and Geometry to 
aſtronomical 1nquiries, have now ſatisfied us almoſt to 
a demonſtration, that they are a kind of planets, of 
ſolid and compact bodies, revolving in determinate 
periods round the ſun : but the orbits of many of them 
are ſo very oblong, eccentrical, or oval, as well as 
Jarge and extended, that they can appear to us but 
very ſeldom. 

That great comet, which appeared in 1680, went ſo 
near the fun, as to acquire a degree of heat above 2000 
times as great as that of red-hot iron; and if its body 
was about the ſize of our earth, as it was judged to 
be, it will not be cooled again this million of years, 
This comet was ſeen before in our hemiſphere, A. D. 
1106; once before, about the year 332; and alſo 44 

ears before our Saviour's birth; and therefore they 
conclude the time of its periodical revolution round 
the ſun to be 575 years. The time of the revolution 
of that comet, which appeared again in 1738, is 75 
years; and another, which was calculated to be ſeen 
here again in 1789, makes its ellipſis round the ſun in 
129 years. 

The middle diſtance of the great comet that ap- 
eared in 1680, was more than 5000 millions of miles 
trom the ſun ; as its greateſt diſtance was above twice 
as much; and yet its leaſt diſtance was not above a 
/ 20,c00th part of its greateſt; ſo that in its whole re- 

volution it would be ſubject to ſuch extremities, as 
that its greateſt degree of light and heat to its leaſt, 
were above 400 millions to one: and yet notwith- 
Randing this immenſe extenſion of its ecliptic orbit, 
the great and all-wiſe Architect of the univerſe hath 
probably ſo adjuſted the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces, that it doth not quite leave the ſun, though it 
go ſo far from him, but returns again towards him, and 
revolves round him in a determinate period of years, 
None of the orbits of any of theſe comets yet known, 
are in or near the plane of the earth's ecliptic ; and 
therefore, in their aſcent from the ſun, though heated 
never ſo much by him, yet it is thought they will not 
approach near enough to our earth to burn us, or affect 
us with any ſenſible heat. It ought, however, to be 
obſerved, that our earth was out of the way when this 
comet laſt paſt near her orbit; but it requires a more 


Every circle, whether great or ſmall, 


— — 
perfect knowledge of the motion of the comet 
able to judge if it will always paſs by us with f : be 
effect; for it may be here obſerved, that the jake 
one part of its orbit, comes very near to the orbit 1 
our een ; fo that, in Tn revolutions, it may 1 
roach near enough to have very conſid 1 
far effects upon i, ! — — 
There are, it is believed, at leaſt 2 1 comets belonoinolf 
to our ſyſtem, moving in all manner of direQions; u 
all thoſe which have been obſerved, have moved through 
the ethereal regions, and the orbits of the planets] 
without ſuffering the leaſt ſenſible reſiſtance in the; 
motions, which ſufficiently proves that the planets de 
not move in folid orbs. 


Or THE DocTRINE OF THE SPHERE An 
THE GLOBE, 


The ancients were perſuaded that the earth w; 
ſpherical, but were not able to aſcertain its dimenſions: 
the ſolution of that problem was reſerved for the 
moderns, who at length, after various reſearches, ob 
tained ſatisfactory proofs that the earth was of a ſpher 
cal figure : they obſerved, that the firſt part that ap 
peared of a ſhip at ſea, was the top of the maſt; an 
as ſhe approached gradually, ſhe ſeemed to riſe by de 
grees out of the water, till the whole ſhip was viſible; 
the ſame appearances, but in an inverted order, at 
tended a ſhip failing from the ſpectator, ſhe ſeemed tt 
ſink gradually beneath the ſurface of the ſea, till at lall 
ſhe totally diſappeared. It being evident that this could 
reſult from nothing but the ſpherical form of the caring 
and as theſe phænomena required no apparatus, tie 
ſufficiently eſtabliſhed its globular figure. | 

The body of the earth is named a ſphere, with re 

ard to aſtronomical ſpeculations ; through the centre 
of this a ſtraight line is ſuppoſed to be drawn, from on 
oppoſite point of the ſurface to the other, which lind 
is called a diameter. There are two points in tt 
heavens, which always preſerve the ſame {ituation 
theſe points are termed celeſtial poles, becauſe tg 
heavens ſeem to turn round them. The motions 0 
the heavens are imitated by the Artificial Sphere 
through the centre of which a wire or kon . 
drawn, called an axis, whoſe extremities ate " 
the immovable points called poles. But in * * 
render the following definitions more ealy * 
ceived, it may be proper to remark, that denn 
leſtial and terreſtrial ſphere is ſuppoſed to be n ro 
to the centre of the earth, and to have corre es | 
circles deſcribed on both ſpheres, and theſe circ 


either greater or leſſer. ither the © 
: . * x the 
which divide either © q 

Great circles are thoſe Leſſer cit 


divide the ſphere into two unequal parts: l 
The 4 of any circle are thoſe points N ' 


face of the ſphere equally diſtant 
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centres, and from which all others drawn to the cir- 


| nce are equal. 0 i 
nk of any circle 1s a right line ſuppoſed to 


the poles. | 
7278 celeſtial axis is that right line about which the 
heavens ſeem to revolve ; and the two points where 
this axis cuts the celeſtial ſphere, are called the north 

4 ſouth poles of the world. 
gn | 

The Equinoctial, Equator, or Equaller, is that great 
circle of the ſphere, which is every where equally diſtant 
fom the poles of the world; and, conſequently, divides 
the heavens into two equal parts. It is ſo called, becauſe 
when the ſun appears to deſcribe this circle, the days 
and nights are of an equal length to all the inhabitants 
of the earth. It is divided into 360 degrees. 

The meridian, hour circles, circles of right aſcenſion, 
or circles of terreſtrial Jongitnde, are thoſe great circles 
which interſect each other in the poles of the world, 
and cut the Equinoctial at right angles. 

The ecliptic is a great circle of the ſphere interſecting 
the equinoctial in two oppoſite parts, and forming an 
angle with it equal to 23 degrees 29 minutes, the ſun's 
greateſt declination. It is generally divided into twelve 
equal parts called ſigns, beginning from one of its in- 
terſections with the equinoctial. It paſſes through cer- 
tain conſtellations, diſtinguiſhed by the names of ani- 
mals, in a zone called the Zodiac, of which more here- 
alter, 

The Doctrine of the Globe is deſigned to repreſent the 
different regions, countries, nations, iſlands, and cities, 
on the face of the earth, upon an artificial globe or 
ball, called the Terreſtrial Globe, on which they are 
deſcribed in that order and figure that they really ap- 
pear in on the face of the earth itſelf. With reſpect to 
the hgure of the earth, though we have conſidered it 
as a ſpherical or globular body, yet it has been dif- 
covered that this is not.its true figure, which Sir Iſaac 
Newton undertook to determine, and, according to his 
calculations, the diameter at the poles, or axis of the 
earth, and the diameter of the equator, are to each 
other as 229 to 230; by which it appears that the 
bpure of the earth is nearly that of a ſphere or ball, 
though not perfectly ſo. 

ut as all concluſions reſulting from queſtions of 
the moſt abſtruſe kind, will ever leave ſome doubt 
on the mind, whether every neceſſary circumſtance has 
een taken into the account, and as this matter had oc- 
caſioned much diſpute between the philoſophers of the 
ait age, particularly between Sir Iſaac Newton and 
A in, a French aſtronomer, who were the heads of 
1 different arties; it was determined to refer the 
eciſion to actual menſuration; it being ſufficiently 
Kt” ol if the earth was a true ſphere, all the de- 
ay 2 : 2 mult be equal ; but every one of 
"veg 1 1 0 engths, if the figure was that of a 
"Hig It was alfo known, that if the length of th 

5 Increaſed from the equator towards the poles, 
dure Was that of an oblate ſpheroid; but it they 
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increaſed from the pole towards the equator, the figure 
was a prelate ſpheroid, or fomething in the form of a 
lemon. Confequently if the length of a degree at the 
equator, and the length of another near the arctic cir- 
cle could be accurately meaſured, both the form and 
dimenſions of the earth might be determined to a de- 
gree of accuracy ſufficient to anſwer all the purpoſes of 
navigation and geography. In 1736, the matter was 
put to trial by the king of France, who, defirous of 


pany of mathematicians into Lapland, and another into 
Peru, in order to meaſure the length of a degree of the 
meridian in theſe diſtant places. The former finiſhed 
their taſk the ſame year, and found that the length of 
a degree of the meridian where it cuts the arctic cir- 
cle, contained 57437 , or 57438 toifes nearly. The 
latter, who went to Peru, alſo finiſhed their operations 
in 1736, and found that the length of a degree at the 
equator, was 56767 +, or almoſt 56768 toifes. "Theſe 
menſurations not only confirmed the theory of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, but allo demonſtrated, that he had determined 
the figure of the earth to a great degree of exactneſs; 
the two diameters being to each other nearly as 265 to 
to 266 f; aad ſince that time the earth has always been 
conſidered as more flat towards the poles than towards 
the equator. The circumference of the earth is com- 
puted at 25,038 Engliſh miles. This ſpace, for the 
conveniency of meaſuring is ſubdivided into g60 parts 
or degrees, each containing 60 geographical miles, or 
695 Englith miles. 

The Harizon is repreſented by the upper ſurface of 
the wooden circular frame encompaſſing the globe about 
its middle. On this wooden frame is a kind of perpe- 
tual calendar, contained in ſeveral concentric circles: 
the inner one is divided into four quarters of qo de- 
grees each; the next circle is divided into the twelve 
months, with the days in each according to the new 
ſtyle; the next contains the twelve equal ſigns of the 
Zodiac, each being divided into go degrees; the next 
is the twelve months and days according to the old 
ſtyle; and there is another circle containing the 32 
winds, with their halves and quarters. Although theſe 
circles are all on the horizon, yet they are not always 
placed in the ſame diſpoſition. Geographers diſtinguilly 
the horizon into the ratronal ayd ſenſible. The ſenſible 
horizon may be conceived to be made by any great plain 
on the ſurface of the fea, which ſeems to divide the 
concave orb of the ſtars, or the ſky into two parts or 
hemiſpheres, the one above, the other below the level 
of the earth. The rational or real horizon, encom- 

fles the globe, exactly in the middle; its poles are 
called the Zenith and Nadir; the firſt exactly above 
our heads, and the other directly under our. feet, 

The meridian is a great circle, conſiſting of 360 
degrees, which divides the globe into the eaſt and weſt 


hemiſpheres ; it lies directly north and fouth, paſſing 
through the poles of the equator, which it cuts at right 
angles: it is a changeable circle, being properly that 

| Part 


having this intereſting problem ſolved, ſent one com- 
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part of the heavens, where the ſun is at noon; ſo that 
every place on the earth has a different meridian, if 
we move eaſt. and weſt ; but it remains the ſame, when 
we paſs north or ſouth. - 

The Zeadiac, which is a broad circle cutting the equa- 
tor obliquely, is deſigned to ſhew us what we called 
the ſun's place for every day in the year; and there- 
fore, is divided into 12 parts, which are diſtinguiſhed 
by 12 eminent ſigns or conſtellations ; and which, be- 
cauſe they are intended to ſign or mark out a particu- 
lar place in the heavens where the ſun is, or appears to 
be, every month, have been called the Twelve Signs 
of the Zodiac: each of theſe ſigns is divided into go 
equal parts or degrees, which makes up the whole 360: 
they are as follow: | 
Aries, V. Taurus, 8, Gemini, II, Cancer, S, Leo, N, 
Virgo, M, Libra, =, Scorpio, m, Sagittarius, J, Ca- 
pricornus, V?, Aquarius, &, Piſces, &. 

The Colures are two great circles which are ſuppoſed 
to interſect cach other at right angles in the poles of 
the world, and to paſs through the ſolſtitial and equi- 
noctial points of the ecliptic. That which paſſes thro' 
the two equinociial points, is called the equinoctial 
colure, and determines the equinoxes; and the other 
which paſſes through the poles of the ecliptic, is called 
the ſolltitial colure, becauſe it determines the ſolſtices. 

The Trapies are two circles, ſuppoſed to be drawn on 
each fide of the equinoCtial, and parallel thereto.— 
That on the north fide of the line is called the Tropic 
of Cancer, and the ſouthern tropic has the name of 


Capricorn, as paſting through the beginning of thoſe 


ſigns. They are diſtant from the cquinoctial 239 29“, 


and are called tropics, becauſe the ſun appears, when 
in them, to turn back wards from his former courſe, 

The Pr Grreles are parallel to the equator, and at 
the ſame diſtance from the poles that the tropics are 
from the equator. The northern is called the Arctic, 
and the ſouthern the Antarctic, becauſe oppoſite to the 
former, from which it is diſtant only 239 30“. 

The ſurface of the earth is ſuppoſed to be divided in- 
to five unequal parts called Jones, cach of which is ter- 
minated by two parallels of latitude. Of theſe five 
Zones, one 1s called the torrid or burning zone; two are 
ityled irigid or frozen; and two temperate: names 
adapted to the quality of the heat and cold to which 
their ſituations are liable. 

The Teri Zone is that portion of the earth overevery 
part of which the ſun 1s perpendicular at ſome time of 
the year. Lhe breadth of this zone is forty-ſeven de- 
orees; extending from twenty-three degrees and a half 
north latitude, to twenty-three degrees and a half ſouth. 
The equator pailes through the middle of this zone, 
which is terminated on the north by the parallel of lati- 
tude called the tropic of Cancer, and on the ſouth by 
the parallel called the tropic of Capricorn. The anci- 
ents conſidered this zone as uninhabitable, on account 
of the heat, which they thought too great to be ſup- 
ported by any human being, or even by the vegetable 

2 | 
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| creation; but experience has long ſince refuted this n 
$ na. 


tion. Many parts of the torrid zone are remark! 
populous; and it has been found that the long night 
great dews, regular rains and breezes, which Be k 
almoſt every part of the torrid zone, render the earth 
not only inhabitable, but alſo ſo fruitful, that E 
harveſts a year are very common. ! 

The Frigid Zones are thoſe regions round the pole 
where the ſun does not rife for ſome days in the inte 
nor ſet for ſome days in the ſummer. The two pole 
are the centres of theſe zones, which extend from theſe 
points to twenty-three degrees and a half nearly; tha 
is, they are bounded by the northern and ſouthern ng. 
rallels of latitude of fixty-ſix degrees and a half. The 
part that lies in the northern hemiſphere is called the 
north frigid Zone, and is bounded by a parallel called 
the arctic, or polar circle ; and that in the ſouthern he. 
miſphere, the fouth frigid zone, and the parallel of h. 
titude which bounds it, is called the antarctic, or polar 
circle. | 

The two Temperate Zones are the ſpaces contained be. 
tween the tropies and polar circles. The greater par 
of Europe is fituated in the northern temperate zone; 
the Cape of Good Hope in Africa, and Cape Hor in 
America, lie 1n the ſouthern. 

The Europeans have not yet thoroughly diſcoverel 
all theſe zones: they are beſt acquainted with the 
northern temperate, and torrid zones : their knowledge 
of the ſouthern temperate and northern frigid zones 
very ſcanty ; and that of the ſouthern frigid zone, flil 
more ſo. | 

The term Climate is vulgarly beſtowed on any cou 
try or region differing from one another, either in relpet 
of the ſeaſons, the quality of the ſoil, or even the mane 
ners of the inhabitants, without any regard to tis 
length of the longeſt day. But, in a geographical 
ſenile, the word climate more properly implies à ccf 
ſpace upon the ſurface of the terreſtrial glove, contained 
between two parallels, and ſo far diſtant from eich 
other, that the longeſt day in one differs half an hou 
from the longeſt day in the other parallel. The dll 
ference of climates ariſes from the different inclination 
or-obliquity of the ſphere : the ancients took the part 
wherein the length of the longeſt day is twelve by 
and three quarters for the beginning of the firlt eine 
as to thoſe parts that are nearer to the equator wg 
parallel, they were not accounted to be in nl. 7 
cither becauſe they may, in a looſe and general * , 
conſidered as being in a right ſphere, though, 5 
ſpeaking, only the parts under the equator 1 Y 
becaule they were thought to be uninhabite 1 1 
of the heat, and were beſides unknown. 4 
in the riſing ® 


ſetting of the heavenly bodies, eſpecially the lu 


| leng} 
in conſequence thereof, the difference in thc * 
the days and nights in different places, Iimates; i 
of the carth as was known to them into Gs 


inſtcad of the method now in ule, of 1c lack 
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latitude of places in degrees, they contented them- I increaſe of half or whole months, in the artificial day, 
ſelves with ſaying in what climate the place under | till they come to the pole itſelf, under which the length 
conſideration - Was ſituated. ' According to them, Jof the day is ſix months. Thoſe between the equator 
therefore, what they judged the habitable part of and the polar circles, are called hour-climates; and 
the northern hemiſphere was divided into ſeven cli- | thoſe between the polar circles and the poles, month 
mates, to which the like number of ſouthern ones cor- | climates. 
reſponded. A parallel is ſaid to paſs through the middle of a 
Some of the moderns reckon the different climates | climate, when the Tongelt day in that parallel differs. a 
by the increaſe of half an hour in the length of the | quarter of an hour from the longeſt day in either of the 
longeſt day, beginning at the equator, and going on | extreme parallels that bound the climate: this parallel 
till they come to the polar circle towards the pole; | does not divide the climate into two equal parts, 
they then count the climates by the increaſe of a whole |} but the part neareſt to the equator is larger than the 
natural day, in the length of the longeſt day, till they | other, becauſe the further we go from the equator, the 
come to a parallel, under which. the day is of the | leſs increaſe of latitude will be ſufficient to increaſe: 
length of fifteen natural days, or halt a month; from | the length of the longeſt day a quarter of an hour. 
this parallel they proceed to reckon the climates by the 


A Tazre of CLIMA T ES, according to Ricctiotus, wherein the Effects of the Fraction 
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Tart RISE AND PROGRESS OF firſt navigators. Tyre, whoſe immenſe riches and power 2 

| WA %% T9 vr are repreſented in ſuch lofty terms, both in ſacred and al. 

| T 8 profane hiſtory, being deſtroyed by Alexander the Great, 2 
IHE origin of this uſeful. invention is referred, in | its navigation was transferred to Alexandiia by the con- 6" bY 

| ipture, to God himſelf, who gave the firſt ſpecimen | queror; and thus aroſe the navigation of the Egyptians — pe 

| hy in the ark built by Noah: for the raillery the | which was afterwards fo cultivated by the Ptolemies, PF 
"a man underwent on account of his enterpriſe, | that Tyre and Carthage, which laſt was ſubdued b 7 

3 evidently enough, that the world was then 1gno- | the Romans, were quite forgotten. At length Alex. Wl. 

of any thing like navigation; and that they even | andria itſelf underwent the fate of Tyre and Carthage, 7 


n Impoſſible. However, the Phœflicians, eſpe- being ſurpriſed by the Saracens, who, in ſplte of Hera- 
5 of Tyre, are repreſented in hiſtory as the clius, ND the northern coaſts of Africa; &e£fo. 
47. | 11 hn {hat 
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that Alexandria has ever ſince been in a declining 


tate. | 

Upon the fall of the Roman empire, the more brave 
among the Franks in Gaul, the Greeks in Spain, and 
Lombards in Italy, were no ſooner ſettled than they 
began to learn the advantage and utility of navigation 
and commerce, and the methods of managing them, 
irom the people they had ſubdued; and in a little time 
- ſome of them became able to give new inſtructions for 
the practice of it. 

The people of Italy, and particularly thoſe of 
Venice and Genoa, were the firſt reſtorers of navi- 
gation and commerce in the marſhy iſlands in the 
bottom of the Adriatic z the Veneti, who dwelt along 
the coalts of that gulf, retired, when Alaric king of 
the Goths, aid afterwards Attila king of the Hunns, 
ravaged Italy. 

Each of the 72 iſlands of the Adriatic continued a 
long time under their reſpective maſters, as diſtinct 
commonwealths; the commerce becoming conſiderable, 
they began to think of uniting into a body; and it was 
this union, firſt begun in the fixth century, but not 
completed till the eighth, that laid the foundation of 
the future grandeur of the Venetians. 

From the time of this union the fleets of merchant- 
men were ſent to all the ports of the Mediterranean, 
and at laſt to Grand Cairo, a city built by the Saracens 
on the eaſtern bank of the Nile. 

Thus they flouriſhed till the famous league of 
Cambray in 1388, when a number of jealous prin- 
ces conſpired to effect their ruin; which was the 
more caſily accompliſhed by the Portuguefe getting 
one part of the Eaſt-India commerce, and the Spaniards 
another. 

Genoa, which had applied to navigation at the ſame 
time with Venice, diſputed with it the empire of the 
fea. Jealouſy ſoon began to break out, and, the two 
republics coming to blows, it was three centuries almoſt 
continued war, before the ſuperiority was aſcertained ; 
when, towards the end of the 14th century, the fatal 
battle of Chioza ended the noble ſtrife. The Geno- 
eſe, who till then had always had the advantage, had 
now loſt all; and the Venetians ſecured to themſelves 
the empire of the ſea, and ſuperiority in commerce. 

About the ſame time that navigation was retrieved 
in the ſouthern parts of Europe, a new ſociety of mer- 
chants was formed in the north, who framed a new 
ſcheme of laws for the regulation of commerce, called 
ſtill the uſages and cuſtoms of the lea. 

In examining the reaſons of commerce paſſing ſuc- 
ceſſively from the Venetians, Genoeſe, and Hanſe- 
towns, to the Portugueſe and Spaniards; and from 
thoſe again to the Engliſh and Dutch; it may be eſfta- 
blithed as a maxim, that the relation betwixt com- 
merce and navigation, or rather their union is ſo in- 
timate, that the fall of the one neceſſarily draws after 
it that of the other. 

Hence ſo many laws, &c. for its regulation; and 


Py 


— 


| particularly that celebrated act of navigation in E 
land, which is the ſtanding rule, not only of the En : 
among themſelves, but alſo of other nations with = 
they trathck. * 
Till this act, all nations were at libert 
into England all kinds of merchandizes, and thai 
their own bottoms. But Cromwell particularly ſea 
an act prohibiting the Dutch from importing rs 
chandizes, except thoſe of their own growth, which 
were very few. The firſt parliament of Charles Il 
after the reſtoration, paſſed an act, bearing date from 
the firſt of December 1660, for the encouraging and in. 
crealing of ſhipping and navigation, which itil ſubſiſtz 
in its full latitude and vigour. 


Y to import 


Latitude, in geography, is the diſtance of any place | 
from the equator, meaſured in degrees, minutes, and 
ſeconds, upon the meridian of that place, and is either | 
north or ſouth, according as the place is ſituated either 
on the north or ſouth ſide of the equator. The latitude 
of a place is always equal to the elevation of the 
pole above the horizon. The complement of latitud: 
is always equal to the elevation of the equator 
above the horizon, or the angle intercepted between 
the plane of the equator and the plane of the horizon, 
'The latitude of a place, or of a ſhip at ſea, is found 
by taking the meridian altitude of the ſun, or of a {tar 
whole declination is known. 

Parallels of latitude are leſſer circles of the ſphere 
paralle] to the ecliptic, imagined to paſs through ever 
degree and minute of the colures. They are rev 
ſented on the globe by the diviſions on the quadrantd 
altitude, in its motion round the globe, when ſcrened 
over the pole of the ecliptic. 

The /ongitude of a place is an arch of the equator inte: 
cepted between the firſt meridian, and the meridian pat 
ſing through the propoſed place; which is always equa 
to the angle at the pole, formed by the firſt meridia 
and the meridian of the place. The firſt meridian may be 
placed at pleaſure, patling through any place, as Lon 
don, Paris, Teneriffe, &c. but among us 1s generall 
fixed at London: and the longitude counted from it 
will be either eaſt or weſt, according as they lie on the 
ealt or welt ſide of that meridian. The difference“ 
longitude, between two places upon the cart 1s 0 
arch of the equator comprehended between the te 
meridians of theſe places; and the greateli poſſible l 
180 degrees, when the two places Jie on oppoute * 
ridians. Since the parallels ot latitude always (e095 
the nearer they approach the pole; it 18 plain, * 
gree upon any of them mult be leſs than a degre 
the equator, in the ratio of the co-ſine of tlie " F 
to the radius, Hence, as the radius is to the co- Ude“ 
„ 5 rence of 100" 
any latitude ; fo are the minutes of differen 41 
tude between two meridians, or their 7 * 
miles upon the equator, to the diſtance of oy 
meridians on the parallel of that latitude, 40 
and by this theorem, is the following table: 
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4 Tastz ſhewing how many Miles anſwer to a Degree of Longitude, at every Degree of 
Latitude. 


- - 


Miles. 
"3 48 


59 99 16] 57 67 Z1| 51 43 
59 97 | 17] 67 37 32] 50 88 
59 92 18 57 6 331 30 32 
59 86 19] 56 73 34049 74 
59 77 20] 56 83 35 49 15 
59 67 2156 1 36048 54 
59 56 | [22] 55 63 [37] 47 92 
59 42 | [23] 55 23 38 47 28 
59 26 24] 54 81 39 46 62 
10 59 8 [23] 54 83 40 45 95 

8 89 26| 53 93 41] 45 28 
12 58 68 27] 53 40 42 44 59 
13 58 46 28 52 97 43 43 88 
1458 22 29 52 47 44 43 16 
15 57 95 30 50 88 | 145 42 


DO | TA 


| 


| I * * 
S -: 
88 Miles. ot Miles. 1 Miles. 


51] 37 76 66] 24 41 81] 9 38 
52 36 94 67 23 44 82 8 35 
531 36 11 680 22 48 83 7 92 
54 35 27 69 21 50 184 6 28 
55 34 41 70] 20 52 85 5 23 
56 33 55 71] 19 54 86 4 18 
57 32 68 72] 18 55 8 3 14 
58 31 79 | 173] 17 54 85] 2 9 
39 30 90] [74] 16 53} 89] 1 5 
60 30 oo 751 15 52 90 o OO 


In order to find the latitude and longitude of any 
place on the terreſtrial globe, we muſt bring the given 
place under that ſide of the graduated braſen meridian 
where the degrees begin at the equator, by turning the 
globe about : then the degree of the meridian over it 
ſhews the latitude; and the degree of the equator, 
under the meridian, ſhews the longitude. Thus Briſtol 
will be found to lie in 51 degrees 28 minutes north 
latitude, and two degrees go minutes welt longitude, 
and Dublin in 51 degrees 12 minutes north Jatitude, 
and fix degrees 55 minutes welt longitude. 

The dance of places which lie neither ſouth, eaſt, 
porth, nor weſt of each other, but in an oblique di- 
ſection, may be readily meaſured by extending the 
COmpalſes from one to the other, and then applying 
dem to the equator. Example: Extend the compaſſes 
Irom Guinea in Africa to Braſil in America, and then 
apply them to the equator, and the diſtance will be 
25 degrees, or 1500 miles, allowing 60 miles to a 
gegree. 5 
| Cuadrant of altitude is an appendage of the artificial 
Jobe, conſiſting of a lamina, or ſlip ot braſs, the length 
a quadrant of one of the great circles of the globe, 
pn graduated. At the end, where the diviſion termi— 
8 is a nut riveted on, and furnithed with a ſcrew, 
means whereof the inſtrument is fixed on to the 


o 8 g . . . 

3 ot the horizon. Its uſe is, to ſerve as a ſcale 
Mea eto. = : 
Waring of altitudes, aniplitudes, azimuths, &Cc. 

hy hour-circle of a abe is a ſmall braſen 

Uh 


{ ours, having an index moveable round the axis of 


N K 1 5 
Peridian, and moveable round upon tne rivet, to all | 


fixed upon the brafen. meridian, divided into 


the globe, which, upon turning the globe 15 degrees, 
will ſhew what places haye the fun an hour before 
or after us. 


CEOGRAPHICAL PROBLEMS. 


PROB. I. To reftijfy the globe for the latitude, zenith, 
and noon.] Set the globe upon an horizontal plane, with 
its parts, anſwering to thoſe of the world ; move the 
meridian in its notches, by railing or depreſſing the 
pole, until the degrees of latitude cut the horizon, then 
is the globe rectified for the latitude. Reckon the 
latitude from the equator towards the elevated pole, 
then ſcrew the bevil edge of the nut belonging to the 
quadrant of altitude, and the rectification is made for 
the zenith: bring the ſun's place found in the third 
problem, to the meridian ; ſet the index to the twelve 
at noon, or upper twelve, and the globe 1s rectified for 
the ſun's ſouthing, or noon. 

ProB. II. To find the diſtance and bearing of any tw 
given places on the glole.] Lay the graduated edge of 
the quadrant of altitude over both places, the beginning 
or © degree being on one of them, and the degrees be- 
tween them ſhew their diltance ; theſe degrees multi- 
plied by 60, give geographical miles, and, by 69, give 
the diftance in Englith miles nearly. Obſerve, while 


the quadrant lies in this poſition, what rhumb of the 
neare{t fly runs moltly parallel to the edge of the quad- 
rant, and that rhumb fhews nearly the bearing re- 

uired, 
POB. III. To find the ſun's place and declination on 
any day.] Seek the given day in the circle of months 
| ON 
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on the horizon; and right againſt it, in the circle of 


ſigns, is the ſun's place; by which means it will be 
found. that the ſun enters Aries, March 20; Taurus, 
April 20; Gemini, May 21; Cancer, June 21; Leo, 
July 23; Virgo, Auguſt 23; Libra, September 22; 
Scorpio, October 23; Sagittarius, November 22; Ca- 
pricorn, December 21; Aquarius, January 20; Piſces, 
February 13, Then ſeek the ſun's place in the ecliptic 
on the globe, bring that place to the meridian, and the 
diviſion it ſtands under is the ſun's declination on the 
given day.— The ecliptic is readily diſtinguiſhed from 
the equator on the globe, not only by the different 
colours wherewith they are ſtained, but alſo by the 
ecliptic's approaching towards the poles, after its in- 
terſection with the equator. The marks of the ſigns 
are allo placed along the ecliptic, one at the beginning 
of every fuccetlive 39 degrees. 

PROB. IV. To find where the ſun is vertical at any 
given time.] Bring the ſun's place, found ſor the given 
day, in the manner directed by the laſt problem, to the 
meridian ; note the degree over it, and ſet the index to 
the given hour; then turn the globe till the index comes 
to twelve at noon, when the place under the ſaid noted 
degree has the ſun in the zenith at that time; and all 
the places that pals under that degree, by turning the 
globe round, will have the ſun vertical to them on that 
day. 

PrOB. V. Te find, at any given time, all thiſe places 
of the earth where the ſun is then riſing or ſetting ; where 
mid. day, or mid. night. | Find tlie place where the fun 
is vertical at the given ime, according to the laſt pro- 
blem, rectify the globe for the latitude of that place, 
and bring it to the meridian. Then all thoſe places 
that are in the welt half of the horizon, have the fun 
riſing; and thoſe in the eaſtern halt have it ſetting. 
Thoſe under the meridian above thé horizon have the 
ſun culminating, or neon; and thoſe under the meri— 
dian, below the horizon, have midnight. Thoſe above 
the horizon have day; thoſe below it, have night. 

ProB. VI. To find any place on the globe whoſe latt- 
tude and longitude are given.] Bring the given longi- 
tude, found on the equator, to the brafen meridian, and 
under the given latitude found on the meridian, is the 
place fought. 

Pros. VII. The latitude of any place, nit within the 
Var circle, being given; to find the time of ſun-riſing and 
feiting, and the length of the day and night. | ReQtity the 
globe for the latitude and the noon ; bring the ſun's 
place to the caltern {ide of the horizon, and the index 
thews the time of riſing. The ſun's place brought 
to the weltern ſide of the horizon, the index gives 
the ſetting; or the time of riſing, taken from twelve 
hours, gives the time of ſetting. The time of ſet- 
ting being doubled, gives the length of the night. 
For inſtance, at London, on the 15th of April, the 
day is 13 hours and an half; the night ten and a 
half. 

PROB. VIII. Te find the length of the longeſt and 


1 


noted on the meridian. Seek thoſe points ot the eclips 
tic in the circle of ſigns on the horizon, and right agaiti 


— 
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ſhorteſt days in any gruen place.] Rectiſy the 
the latitude, bring the folftitial point 11 A 


phere to the eaſtern part of the horizon, ſet the index to 
twelve at noon: turn the globe till the ſolſtitial point 
comes to the weſtern ſide of the horizon; the hours palt 


over by the index give the length of the longeſt day, or 


night; and its complement to twenty-four hours gires 
the length of the ſhorteſt night or dax. 

PROB.IX. A place being given in the Frigid d H. 
Ten Lone, 105 find the linie when the fun begins to appear , 
er depart from, that place, : alſo how many fucceſſroe day; 1 
1s preſent to, or abſent from, that place. Rectify the 
globe for the latitude, turn the globe, and obſerve what 
degrees in the firſt and ſecond quadrants of the ecliptic 
are cut by the north- point of the horizon, the latitude 
being ſuppoſed north. I hen find thoſe degrees in the 
circle of ſigns on the horizon, and their correſponding 
days of the month, and all the time between thoſe das 
the ſun will not ſet in that place. Again, obſerve what 
degree 1n the third and fourth quadrants of the ecliptic 
will be cut by the ſouth poin! of the horizon, and the 
days anſwering. [Then the ſun will be quite abſent 
from the given place during the intermediate days ; that 
day in the third quadrant ſhews when te iua begins to 
diſappear, and that in the fourth quadrant heus when 
he begins to ihine in the place propoſed. Tuns at the 
North Cape, in lat. 71. deg. N. the fun never lets from 
the 15th of May to the 28th of July. which is 74 days; 
and never rites from the 16th bf Noveniber to tac 24th 
of January, which 1s 69 days. 

PROB. X. To find what days the ſun will be vertical 
al any given place in the torrid zone. | Note the latiuct 
of the given place on the meridian ; turn the globe, 20 
note what points: of the ecliptic paſs under the latitude 


them in the circle of months ſtand the days required. In 
this manner it will be found, that the ſun will be vert 
cal to the iſland of St Helena on the 6th of Novem 
and on the 4th of February; and at Barbadoes on N 
24th of April, and the 18th of Auguſt. 15 | 
Pros. XI. The latitude, day of the minity and ja 
altitude being given; to find the azimuth and hau, of 118 
day. | ReQuity the globe for the TMtude, h 
noon. Turn the globe and quadrant until as 
lace coincides with the graduated edge of the quae is | 
Then will that edge of the quadrant cut in the wy 
the degrees of azimuth, reckoned from the nor, a 
the index will thew the hour of the day. f 
ProOB. XII. The day and hour being gicen, Ws 
thoſe places an the glabe, ta which the ſun 15 nA 
thefe to which he is then ſetting, theſe where f 15 15 * 
thaje which are actually enlightened, and theſe 25 _ 
Find that place of the globe to which the _ „ 
cal at the given time, bring the ſame to the 72 
ridian, and elevate the pole according to * "Co 
the ſaid place. The globe being fixed in 25 A 
obſerve what places are in the weſtern ſemi- c uuns 
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horizons for there the ſun is then riſing ; and thoſe 
ces in the eaſtern ſemicircle of the horizon have the 
ſun then ſetting. Thoſe places exactly under the bra- 
ſen meridian have noon- day; and laſtly, all thoſe above 
the horizon are enlightened but thoſe below it are de- 
ved of the ſun at that time. 1.88 

Pros. XIII. The day of the month being given, io find 
the ſun's place in the ecliptic. | Look for the day of the 
month in the calendar upon the wooden horizon, and 
ber- againſt it you will find the ſign and degree of the 
ecliptic whic the ſun is in at that time. = 

ProB. XIV. The day and hour being given, to find 
thiſe places in the globe, to which the ſun is in the meridian 
af that time. | The pole being elevated according to the 
htitude of the given place, bring that place to the bra- 
Cn meridian, and ſet the index of the horary circle to 
the hour of the day; then turn the globe till the index 
point to the uppermoſt XII, and having fixcd the globe 
n that ſituation, all thoſe places under the upper 
Milf of the braſen meridian have the ſun in their meri— 
dan at that particular time; ſo that with them it is 
noon-day. 
Prop. XV. 72 find the d:Nlances between any two 
given places upon the globe; and i fnd all thoſe places that 
ge atuthe ſame diſtance from any given fluce.] Lay the 
quadrant of altitude over the two given places, and the 
number of degrees intercepted between them being. re- 
duced into miles will be the diſtance required. Or you 
may take the diſtance between the two places with a 
pair of compailes, and, applying them to the equator, 
you will have the degrees ot diſtance as before. —1t you 
rectify the globe for the latitude and zenith of any place, 
and bring the ſaid place to the meridian ; then turning 
the quadrant of altitude about, all thofe places that are 
not by the ſame point of it are at the ſame diſtance from 
the given place. 

PROB. XVI. To find the Antec, Periœci, and An- 
tpodes of any place. Bring the given place to the braſen 
meridian, and having found its latitude, reckon the ſame 
number of degrees on the meridian from the equator 
towards the contrary pole, and where the reckoning 
ends is the place of the Antoeci. Keeping the globe 
in the ſame poſition, ſet the hour index to twelve at 
boon; then turn the globe about till the index points 
to the lower twelve, and the place which lies under the 
meridian, having the ſame latitude with the given 
Place, is that of the Periceci required. —As to the An- 
lipoces, their place is found by counting 180 degrees 
upon the meridian from the given place, either north 
or ſouth. 

Paoz. XVII. To repreſent the appearance of the heavens 
el any time in à given place.) Rectify the celeſtial globe 
lor the latitude, zenith, and noon ; and turn the globe 
tl the index points at the given hour; then while thoſe 
_- 5 eaſtern half of the horizon are riſing, thole 
4 e ern are ſetting, and thoſe in the meridian are 
il ih ing. The quadrant being ſet to any given ſtar, 

: In altitude, and at the ſame time its azimuth, 
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reckoned in the horizon. Then by turning the globe 
round, it will readily appear what ſtars never ſet in that 
place, and thoſe which never rife ; thoſe of perpetual 
apparition never go below the horizon, and thoſe of 
perpetual abſence never come above 1t. 

ProB., XVIII. 
any ftar. | Put the centre of altitude on the pole of the 
ecliptic, and its graduated edge on the given ſtar; then 
the latitude is ſhewn by the degrees between the ecliptic 
and ſtar; and the longitude by the degrees cut on the 
ecliptic by the quadrant. 

PrxOB. XIX. To find the declination and right aſcen- 
fron of a ftar. | Bring the ſtar to the meridian, the de- 
gree over it 1s the declination, and the degree of the 
equator under the meridian is the right aſcenſion. 

PROB. XX. The day and hiur of a lunar eclipſe being 
known, to find all theſe places upon the globe in which it 
will be viſible. | Find where the ſun is vertical at the 
hour of the eclipſe,” and bring that place to the zenith; 
then the eclipſe will be vifible in all thoſe places that 
are under the horizon. But if the Antipodes to the 
place where the ſun is vertical be brought into the ze- 
nith, tne eclipſe will be ſeen 1n the places above the ho- 
rizon.— But obſerve, that an eclipfe of the moon being 
ſoinetimes of a long continuance, it may be feen in 
more than one hemiſphere of the earth, as ſhe will riſe 
in ſeveral places after the eclipſe begins. 

Note. When an eclipſe of the fun is central, if you 
bring the place where the ſun. is vertical at. that time 
into the zenith, ſome part of the eclipſe will be viſible 
in moſt places within the upper hemiſphere :. but b 
reaſon of the ſhort duration of folar eclipſes, and the la- 
titude which the moon commonly has at ſuch times, 
there 1s no certainty in determining by the globe where 
thoſe eclipſes will be viſible, and there fore recourſe muſt 
be had to calculations. 


NATURAL D1visIONS OF THE EARTH. 


The two grand diviſions of the terraqueous globe, 
are land and water. The land is divided into conti- 
nents, iſlands, peninſulas, iſthmus's, promontories or 
capes, and mountains. The water is divided into 
oceans, ſeas, gults, ſtraits, lakes, and rivers, 

A continent, terra firma, or main land, is a very large 
tract of country, comprehending ſeveral contiguous 
empires, kingdoms, countrigs, and ſtates: there are 
generally reckoned four continents, Europe, Alia, Afri- 
ca, and America; but the latter is: commonly divided 
into two parts, called North and South America. An 
Aland is a ſmaller tract of land, entirely ſurrounded with 
water, as Great-Britain. A peninſula is a diſtrict of coun- 
try encompailed with water, except a ſmall neck which 
joins it to ſome other land, as the Marea in Greece. An 
1/thmus is a narrow neck of land connecting ſome penin- 
ſula to another tract of country, and forming the paſ- 
ſage between them; as the iſthmus of Suez, which 
joins Africa to Aſia, and the iſthmus of Darien, which 
joins North and South America. A promontery, or cape, 
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is a head- land, generally of conſiderable height, ſtretch- 
ing itfelf ſome diſtance into the ſea ; as the Cape of 
Good Hope. Coaſts, ſhores, mountains, vallies, woods, 
deſerts, plains, &c. are too well known to require de- 
ſcription. 

An ocean is a vaſt collection of waters bounded by 
the coaſts of different countries. Geographers generally 
reckon three extenſive oceans, viz. the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, and the Indian ocean. The Atlantic ocean 
lies between the continents of Europe and Africa on the 
eaſt, and America on the weſt ; it is uſually divided into 
two parts, one called the North Atlantic ocean, and 
the other the South Atlantic, or Ethiopic ocean ; that 
part of the North Atlantic ocean lying between Eu- 
rope and America, is often called the weſtern ocean: 
it is 3000 miles wide. The Pacific Ocean, or, as it 
is often called, the South-Sea, is bounded on the Eaſt 
by the weſtern ſhores of America, and on the Welt by 
the eaſtern ſhores of Ala; it is computed to be 10,000 
miles over. The Indian ocean waſhes the ſhores of the 
eaſtern coaſt of Africa, and the ſouthern coaſts of Aſia ; 
the Indian iſlands and New Guinea, bound it on the 
Laſt; it is gooo miles wide. A ſea, properly ſpeaking, 
is a leſſer collection of waters than an ocean; as the 
Mediterranean ſea, the Baltic ſea, &c. A gulf or bay 
is a part of an ocean or fea contained between two 
ſhores, and 1s every where environed with land, except 
at its entrance ; as the bay of Biſcay : if a gulf be very 
ſmall, it is called a creek, haven, ſtation, or road for 
ſhips, as Milford-Haven. A Pratt is a narrow paſſage 
forming a communication between a gulf and its neigh- 
bouring ſea, or joining one part of the ſea or ocean 
with another ; as the {trait of Gibraltar, or that of Ma- 
gellan. A lake is a collection of waters contained in 
ſome inland place, of a large extent; and every where 
ſurrounded by the land, having no viſible communica- 
tion with the ocean: as the lake of Geneva, and the 
lakes in Canada. As rivers, canals, brooks, &c. are 
to be met with in moſt countries, every perſon there- 
fore has a clear idea of what is meant by theſe leſſer 
diviſions of water. 


OF THE WinDs AnD TI DES. 


Air is a fine inviſible fluid ſurrounding the earth on 
which we move, and extending to ſeveral miles above 
its ſurface ; and that collection of it, together with the 
bodies it contains, circumſcribing the earth, is called 
the atmoſphere. A ſmall volume of air is capable of 
expanding itſelf, ſo as to fill a very large ſpace; and 
alſo of being compreſſed into a much ſmaller compaſs. 
Cold has the property of compreſſing the air, and heat 
of expanding it. Hence if any alteration be made in 
any part of the atmoſphere, either by heat or cold, the 
neighbouring parts will be put in motion, and either 
expanded or compreſſed. Wind is a ſtream or current 
of air put in mouon, and capable of very different de- 

rees of velocity, and thence called a breeze, gale, or 
; 2234 Winds are either conſtant or variable, general 


| 


Conſtant winds are ſuch as 


or particular. 
the fan way, at leaſt for a conſiderable A WG: 
Variable winds are ſuch as frequently ſhift, or wow: 
from one point of the compaſs to another. A 18. 
wind, is that which blows the ſame way e, . 
tract of the earth, the greater part of the year, 4 10 
ticular wind 1s that which blos in any particular . 
ſometimes one way and ſometimes another.—The uad: 
wind is a current of air, blowing continually from the 
| 6 
eaſt, on the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean, between 90 
degrees north, and go degrees ſouth latitude.— The 
cauſe of this conſtant wind is the action of the ſun in 
his apparent motion from ealt to weſt, 
In ſome parts of the Indian ocean another ſpecies of 
trade winds, called monſoons, prevail. Theſe blow 
fix months one way, and fix months the contrary way 
Theſe phænomena flow from the ſame cauſe. For the 
air that is cool and denſe, mutt force the warm and n. 
rified air in a continual ſtream upwards, where it muſt 
ſpread itſelf to preſerve an eee conſequently 
the upper courſe or current of the air will be contrary 
to the under current; for the under current muſt move 
from thoſe parts where the greateſt heat is; and fo, by 
a kind of circulation, the north-eaſt trade wind below 
will be attended with a ſouth-weſt wind above; and a 
ſouth-eaſt below, with a north-weſt above. Experience 
has ſufficiently confirmed the truth of this propoſition; 
the ſeamen always finding that as ſoon as they leave the 
trade winds, they immediately find a wind blowing in 
an oppoſite direction. — Between the fourth and tenth 
degrees of north latitude, and between the longitudes 
of Cape-Verd, and the eaſternmoſt of the Cape de 
Verd illands, is a tract of fea, which ſeems to be con- 
demned to perpetual calms, attended with dreadful 
thunder and lightnings, and ſuch frequent rains, that i 
has acquired the name of the Rains. This phznome- 
non ſeems to be cauſed by the great rare faction of the 
air on the neighbouring coaſt, which cauſing a perpetual 
current of air to ſet in from the weſtward, and this 
current meeting here with the general trade wind, the 
two currents balance each other, and cauſe a genera 
calm ; while the vapours carried thither by each wind, 
meeting and condenſing, occaſions thoſe frequent (ce 
luges of rain, : | 
By the word ide is underſtood that motion of the 1 
ter in the ſeas and rivers, by which they regularly ng 
and fall. The doctrine of the tides continued ane 
till the latter end of the laſt century, When it ware 
covered by the-illuſtrious and immortal Sir Iſaac ny 
ton, who explained it by his great principle of 1 5 
or attraction. He demonſtrated that this prncf * 
univerſally diffuſed through the ſolar ſyſtem: * 
earth and moon gravitate towards, or attract eac ; 
and both of them gravitate towards, or are att! "4 
the ſun : alſo, that the gravitation of bodtes oy 
the centre of the earth, will be leſs on thoſe bf * 
its ſurface that are oppoſite to the ſun and on 
| . or a 
in the others; and this defect of gravitauon d % 


— 
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non in particular parts, is the true cauſe of the ebbing 
and flowing of the tide. If no ſuch forces were exert- 
ed by the fun and moon, the oceans, being equally at- 
ated towards the earth's centre on all ſides by the force 
of gravity would continue in a ſtate of perfect ſtagna- 
tion: but as theſe forces are really exerted, the waters 
in the oceans muſt riſe higher in thoſe places where the 
on and moon diminiſh their gravity, or where the at- 
ration of the ſun and moon is greateſt, Hence it fol- 
lows that as the force of gravity muſt be diminiſhed 
moſt in thoſe places of the earth to which the moon is 
neareſt, viz. in the zenith; therefore the waters in ſuch 
places will riſe higher, and conſequently it will be ful] 
ſea or flood in ſuch places. From the ſame principles 
it follows, that the parts of the earth directly under the 
moon in the zenith, and thoſe in the nadir, or thoſe 
dametrically oppoſite, will have the flood or high wa- 
trat the ſame time. 

The tides are higher than ordinary twice every 
month, viz. about the time of the new and full moon ; 
nd thoſe are called ſpring-tides. When thoſe two lu- 
minaries are in conjunction, or on the ſame fide of the 
earth, they both conſpire to raiſe the water in the ze- 
nith, and conſequently in the nadir; and when the 
ſun and moon are in oppoſition, that is, when the earth 
$ between them, while one makes high water in the 
zenith and nadir, the other does the ſame in the nadir 
and zenith. Twice in every month, the tides are leſs 
than ordinary; that is, about the times of the firſt and 
aſt quarters of the moon ; and theſe are called neap 
tides: for in the quarters of the moon, the ſun raiſes 
he water where the moon depreſſes it; and depreſſes 
where the moon raiſes the water; the tides are made 
Pterefore by the difference of their actions. The ſpring 
tides happen not preciſely at the new and full moon, 
but a day or two after, when the attractions of the ſun 
and moon have acted in the ſame direction for a con- 
te time. The reaſon that the greateſt ſpring 
«es do not happen on the 2 iſt of March, and the 23d 
September, but in February and October, is, be- 
* the ſun being neareſt the earth in December, his 
b uence is then ſtrongeſt, and ſo muſt quicken the 
me of the greateſt vernal tides; and being weakeſt 
E. the time of the autumnal tides will neceſſari- 
lie nere The neap tides happen a day or two 
ap quarters, when the force of the moon's at- 

. as been leſſened by that of the ſun's for ſeve- 
1 r The above-mentioned phoenomena 
"gp aer would happen uniformly, if the whole ſur— 
Ta e earth was entirely covered with water: but 
. not the caſe, there being, beſides the conti- 
5 4 multitude of iſlands lying in the way of the 


faces near the 


{hores A 1 b 
dees atiſe, great variety of other appear 


Pede er. thoſe already enumerated ; theſe 
"x 3 ained, without conſidering the ſituations 
Which ae ſtraits, ſhoals, rocks, and other objects, 
eq are in ſome meaſure produced. In ſome 
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| bays, and about the mouths of rivers, the tides rife from 


12 to 50 feet ; but about ſmall iſlands and head-lands 
in the middle of the ocean they riſe very little. There 


are alſo certain currents, or ſettings of the ſtream by 
which ſhips are compelled to alter their courſe or ve- 


locity, or both, and ſubmit to the motion imprefled 
upon them by the current. That between Florida and 
the Bahama iſlands always runs from north to ſouth : a- 
current runs conſtantly from the Atlantic through the 
ſtraits of Gibraltar, into the Mediterranean : and a cur- 


rent ſets out of the Baltic ſea, through the Sound or. 


Strait between Sweden and Denmark, into the Britiſh 
channel, ſo that there are no tides in the Baltic. The 
knowledge of theſe currents is a neceſſary article of na- 
vigation; for if the current thwarts the courſe of a 
ſhip, then it not only leſſens or augments her velocity, 
but gives her a new direction compounded of the courſe 
ſhe ſteers, and the ſetting of the current. 

A Map is a plain or flat figure, repreſenting the 
whole ſurface of the globe, or a part thereof, according 
to the rules of perſpective. They are intended to ſhew 
us the forms and dimenſions of countries, the courſes 
of rivers, the ſituation of cities, towns, mountains, &c. 
They are diſtinguiſhed into Univerſal and Particular. 
The firſt ſorts are thoſe which exhibit the whole ſur— 
face of the earth, or the two hemiſpheres, and are 
commonly called Maps of the World: the laſt fort are 


thoſe which repreſent ſome particular country or part 


thereof. Thoſe which repreſent only the ſeas, and 
ſea-coaſts, are properly called charts. The p:incipa' 
things required in a map are, 1. 'That all places hav: 
their juſt ſituation with regard to the chief circles of th 

globe, as the equator, meridian, parallels, &c. becaul 

on theſe depend many properties of regions, as well a 

celeſtial phænomena. 2. That the magnitudes of the 
ſeveral countries have the ſame proportion as on the 
ſurface of the earth. 3. That the ſeveral places have 
the ſame diſtances and ſituation with regard to each 
other, as on the earth itfelf. There is uſually a ſcale 


of miles in ſome vacant part of a map, by which the 


diſtance of one place from another is eaſily found. 
As to maps of the world, the degrees of longitude 
are numbered on the equator, and thoſe of Jatitude 
round each hemiſphere from the equator to the poles. 
Rivers are deſcribed in maps by black lines, and are 
wider towards the mouth than towards the head or 
ſpring. Mountains are ſketched on maps as on a pic- 
ture. Foreſts and woods are repreſented by a kind of 
ſhrub ; bogs and moraſſes, by ſhades ; fands and ſhal- 


lows are deſcribed by dotted beds; the depth of the water, 


near harbours, is expreſſed by figures repreſenting fa- 

thoms ; and roads are uſually denoted by double lines. 
With reſpe&t to the cardinal points; the north is 
conſidered as the upper part of the map; the ſouth is 
at the bottom, oppoſite to the north; the right hand is 
eaſt, the face being turned to the north; and the left: 
hand, oppoſite, is the welt; unleſs the compals, os: 
flower-de-luce, which is generally placed in ſome part 
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of a map, ſhews the contrary ; for that always points | world, to the reformation of religion during the 14 


to the north. 
Parallels, or circles of latitude, are leſſer circles of 


the ſphere, conceived to be drawn from welt to eaſt, 
through all the points of the meridian, commencing 
from the equator, to which they are parallel, and ter- 
minating with the poles. They are called parallels of 
Iatitude, becauſe all places lying under the ſame parallel 
have the ſame latitude. 
ridians and parallels are marked with degrees of latitude 
or longitude, by means of which, and the ſcale of 
miles, the ſituation, diſtance, &c. of places may be 
found, as on the artificial globe. If the places he di- 
realy north or ſouth, eaſt or weſt, from one another, 
we have only to obſerve the degrees on the meridians 
and parallels, and, by turning thoſe into miles, we ob- 
tain the diſtance without mealuring. 

We ſhall here give a table of the miles in uſe among 
the principal nations of Europe, in geometrical paces, 
60,000 of which make a degree of the equator. 


Geometrical Paces. 


Mile of Ruſſia 33 3 750 
of Itaa gh 1009 
—— of England ....---->- > 1250 
—— — of Scotland and Ireland. 1500 
—— of Poland S 3000 
— Of Spain 22 -J428 
of German 4000 
—— of Sweden „ 5000 
—— of Denmark ——ͤ— 5000 
——— of Hungary... .--------c-=: 6000 
Old league of France 1300 
The ſmall league, ibid.....------ 2000 
The mean league, ibi. 2500 
"She. great league; iDid-=ooc >> 3000 
Note. The Engliſh ſtatute mile is fourſcore chains, 


or 1760 yards, that is, 3280 feet, or eight furlongs. 
The Englith marine league is three Englith miles. 

The number of inhabitants computed at preſent to 
be in the known world, at a medium, taken from the 
moſt accurate calculations, are 953 millions, of which 
Alia contains 300, Europe 153, Atriea 159, and America 
150 millions. 


3 
POLITICAL CEO GRAFPHRY, 


Of the Origin, Laws, Government, and Commerce 


of Nations. 


N order to prepare our readers for entering upon the 

particular hiſtory of each country we deſcribe, it was 

thought neceſſary to preſent them with a general view 

of the hiſtory of mankind, from the firſt ages of the 
2 


— 


of high importance in itſelf, but indiſpenſabh requi 


The outermoſt of the me- 


earth was ſufhciently dry, 


— — 


century; wherein we ſhall give an account ot the m 
intereſting and important events which have ha of 
among men, with their cauſes and effects. Thb 4 
doybtedly conſtitutes the moſt uſeful branch of Poi | 
Geography; and it may not only be dee med a mai 


to the underſtanding the preſent ſtate or coinme 
government, arts, and manners in any pattiq 
country, 
The beſt chronologers have placed the great ever 
the creation of the world in the year Before C 
4004 ; before which time, neither matter ror fon 
any thing appeared or exiſted. That the world wal 
eternal, has been fully determined by the ſacred rec 
which have alſo aſcertained the time cf its cre 
with great preciſion ; the Hebrew chronology if 
generally acknowledged to be of ſuperior author; 
the Julian, Samaritan, or Septuagint, The hiſt 
the patriarchs before the flood is very ſhort, and 
cipally confined to the creation of the world, ag 
fall of the firſt parents of mankind. The facreeif 
torian has given us very few anecdotes of the ini 
tants of thoſe early times; and what is found in 
fine writers, is little more than a confuſed heap « F 
molt palpable abſurdities. It may however be ga 
from the writings of Moſes, that the vod beſq 
flood was extremely populous, that mankind hadi 
conſiderable improvement in the arts, and were by 
immeaſurably vicious, both in their ſentiments and 
ners, inſomuch that nothing could ſtop the torr 
impiety which prevailed. They were not onff 
dicted to every vice, and in love with every ipel 
iniquity, but laughed at the preaching ef Noa 
ſet the threatened vengeance of heaven at dchiancy 
ardleſs of the predictions of the proptict, th 
ridiculed his building an ark for the prel{erval 
Before Chr: himſelt and deſcendents. But th 
efore Chriſt . "tall e of. Se 
2348. oon fatally convinced ot their eg 
deluge of water, which cortinued; 
year, ſwept away all the human race, ex pft N 
his family. This dreadful cataſtrophe not one 
ſtroyed the inhabitants of the earth, which 1s 11 
to have been more populous then than at preſe l 
in a great meaſure affected the ſoil and atmolf 5 
the globe, gave them a form leſs friendly to th 
and texture of the human body: hence foo 
abridgment of the life of man, and that for i 
train of diſeaſes which hath ever ince maß; 
havock in the world. 


After the waters had ſubſided, and the ſurfacy 
oah, with his th 


Shem, Ham, and Japhet, left the ark, and 2 
neration for peopling the earth was rave : i 
ruins of the former. The ſacred writings © 0 
ſerved an account of the poſterity of She, 
little with regard to Ham and Japhet- The i 


| 0 
of all of them was, however, preſerved _ 4 


g25 


is a head-land, generally of conſiderable height, ſtreteh- 
ing itfelt ſome diſtance into the fea; as the Cape of 
Good Hope. Coalts, ſhores, mountains, vallies, woods, 
deierts, pains, &c. are too well known to require de- 
ſcription. 

An «cen is a vaſt collection of waters bounded by 
the coalts of different countries. phers generally 
reckon three extentive oceans, viz. the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, and the Indian ocean. "The Atlantic ocean 
lies between the continents of Eu and Africa on the 
caſt, and America on the weft ; it is uſually divided into 
two one called the North Atlantic ocean, and 
the other the South Atlantic, or Ethiopic ocean ; that 
part of the North Atlantic ocean lying between Eu- 
rope and America, is often called the weſtern ocean: 
it is miles wide. TI he Pacific Ocean, or, as it 
is often called, the South-Sea, is bounded on the Eaſt 
by the weftern ſhores of America, and on the Welt by 
the caitern ſhores of Aha; it is computed to be 10,000 
miles over. The Indian ocean waſhes the ſhores of the 
eaſtern coaſt of Africa, and the ſouthern coalts of Alia; 
the Indian iſlands and New Guinea, bound it on the 
Eaſt; it is goco miles wide. A ſea, properly ſpeaking, 
is a leffer collection of waters t an ocean; as the 
Mediterranean fea, the Baltic ſea, &c. A gulf or bay 
is a part of an occan or fea contained between two 
ſhores, and is every where environed with land, except 
at its entrance ; as the bay of Bilcay : if a gulf be very 
mall, it is called 2a creek, haven, ſtation, or road for 
ſhips, as Millord-Haven. A fruit is a narrow paſſage 
forming 2 communication between a gulf and its neigh- 
bouring fea, or joining one part of the fea or ocean 
with another ; as the ftrait of Gibraltar, or that of Ma- 

lan. A late is a collection of waters contained in 
= inland place, of a large extent; and every where 
furrounded by the land, having no viſible communica- 
non with the occan: as the lake of Geneva, and the 
lakes in Canada. As nvery, canals, brooks, &c. ate 
to be met with in moſt countries, perſon there- 
fore has a clear idea of what is meant by theſe leſſer 
divilions of water. 


Os rut Wixps AD Tors. 


Air is a fine inviſible fluid ſurrounding the earth on 
which we move, zad extending to ſeveral miles above 
its ſuriace ; and that collection of it, together with the 
bodies it contains, circumicribrng the earth, is called 
the atmolphere. A ſmall volume of air is capable of 
em_— elf, fo as to fill a very large ſpace; and 
s\lo of being compreited into a much ſmaller compaſs. 
Cold has the property of comprefling the air, and heat 
of expanding it. Hence if any alteration be made in 
any part of the atmoſphere, either by heat or cold, the 
neighbouring parts will be put in motion, and cither 
expanded or compreſied. Wind is a ſtram or current 
of air put in moon, and capable of very differen de- 

of velocity, and thence called a breeze, gale, or 
Lon. Wiads are cithes conſtant or variable, general 
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or particular. Conſtant winds are ſuch as always blow 
the fame way, at lealt for a conſiderable length of time, 
Variable winds are fuch as frequently ſhaft, or Change 
from one point of the compals to another. A genetal 
wind, is that which blows the fame way over a 
tract of the earth, the greater part of the year. A pat. 
ticular wind is that which blows in any particular place, 
ſometunes one way and ſurnetimes another. — The trade 
wind is a current of air, blowing continually from the 
caſt, on the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean, between 30 
degrees north, and go degrees ſouth latitude.— The 
cauſe of this conſtant wind is the action of the ſun in 
has a t motion from calt to welt. 
In — parts of the Indian ocean another ſpecies of 
trade winds, called monſoons, prevail. Theſe blow 
ſix months one way, and fix months the contrary way, 
Theſe phænomena flow from the ſame cauſe. For the 
air that is cool and denſe, muſt force the warm and n- 
ritied air in a continual ſtream upwards, where it mutt 
ſpread itſelf to preſerve an equilibrium; conſequent!y 
x courſe or current of the air will be contray 
to the under current; for the under current muſt more 
from thoſe parts where the greateſt heat is; and fo, by 
a kind of circulation, the north-eaſt trade wind below 


| will be attended with a ſouth-weſt wind above; and a 


ſouth-caſt below, with a north-weſt above. Experience 
has ſufhciently confirmed the truth of this 1 
the ſeamen always finding that as ſoon as they leave the 
trade winds, they immediately find a wind blowing in 
an oppoſite direction.— Between the fourth and tenth 
degrees of north latitude, and between the longitudes 
of Cape-Verd, and the eaſternmoſt of the Cape de 
Verd iflands, is a tract of fea, which ſeems to be con- 
demned to tual calms, attended with dreadful 
thunder and lightnings, and ſuch frequent rains, that it 
has acquired the name of the Rains. This phænome- 
non ſees to be cauſed by the great rare faction of the 
air on the neighbouring coaſt, which cauſing a perpetual 
current of air to ſet in from the weſtward, and this 
here with the general trade wind, the 
two currents balance each other, and cauſe a genera! 
calm; while the vapours carried thither by each wand, 
meeting and condenſing, occaſions thoſe frequent de- 
luges of rain, 

Þy the word ide is underſtood that motion of the wa- 
ter in the ſeas and rivers, by which they regularly tte 
and fall. "The doctrine of the tides continued unknown 
till the latter end of the laſt century, when it was dil 
covered by the-illuſtrious and immortal Sir Iſaac Nev” 
ton, who explained it by his great principle of gran! 
or attraflion. He demonſtrated that this principle ls 
univerſally diffuſed through the ſolar ſyſtem : that the 
earth and moon gravitate towards, or attract cach other) 
and both of them gravitate towards, or are attratted 5 
the ſup : alſo, that the gravitation of bodies tow? $ 
the cHthtre of the carth, will be leſs on thoſe parts © 
its ſurface that are oppoſite to the ſun and moon; than 
in the others; and this dec of gravitation 9 
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tion in particular parts, 
and flow in of the tide. 


ed by the 


ſan and moon diminiſh their gravity, or where the at- 
tration of the fun and moon is greateſt. Hence it fol- 
lows that as the force of gravity muſt be diminiſhed 
moſt in thoſe places of the earth to which the moon is 
nearcit, vis. in the zenith; therefore the waters in ſuch 
laces will rife higher, and conſequently it will be full 
or flood in fuch places. From the fame principles 
it follows, that the parts of the earth directly under the 
moon in the zenith, and thoſe in the nadir, or thoſe 
diametrically oppoſite, will have the flood or high wa- 
ct at the fame time. 

The ndes are higher than ordinary twice every 
month, viz. about the time of the new and fall moon; 
md thoſe are called ſpring-tides When thoſe two lu- 
minaries are in conjunction, or on the ſame fide of the 
carth, they both conſpire to raiſe the water in the ze- 
nith, and conſequently in the nadir; and when the 
fun and moon are in oppoſition, that is, when the earth 
s between them, while one makes high water in the 
zenith and nadir, the other does the ſame in the nadir 
and zenith. Twice in every month, the tides are leſs 
man ordinary; that is, about the times of the firſt and 
aſt quarters of the moon; and theſe are called neap 
tides : for in the quarters of the moon, the ſun raiſes 
the water where the moon depreſſes it; and depretles 
where the moon raiſes the water ; the tides are made 
therefore by the difference of their actions. The ſpring 
tides happen not preciſely at the new and full moon, 
but a day or two after, when the attractions of the ſun 
nd moon have acted in the ſame direction for a con- 
liderable time. The reaſon that the greateſt ſpring 
udes do not happen on the 24ſt of March, and the 23d 
el September, but in February and October, is, be- 
ule the ſun being neareſt the earth in December, his 
fluence is then ſtrongeſt, and ſo muſt quicken the 
ume of the teſt vernal tides; and being weakett 
in June, the time of the autumnal tides will neceſſari- 
ly be retarded. The neap tides happen a day or two 
aſter the quarters, when the force of the moon's at- 
ation has been leſſened by that of the ſun's for ſeve- 
a! days together. The above-mentioned pharnomena 
# the tides would happen uniformly, if the whole ſur- 
lace of the earth was entirely covered with water: but 
© this is not the caſe, there being, beſides the conti- 
"nts, a multitude of iſlands lying in the way of the 
tide, which interrupts its courſe, therefore in many 
es near the thores a t variety of other appear- 
"ces arife, belides thoſe already enumerated thele 
— be explained, without conſidering the ſituations 
. the ſhores, ſtraits, ſhoals, rocks, an. other objects, 
by which they are in ſome meafure produced. In ſome 


is the true cauſe of the ebbing 

If no ſuch forces were exert- 
and moon, the oceans, being equally at- 
tracted rowards the earth's centre on all ſides by the force 
of gravity would continue in a ſtate of perſect ſtagaa· 
tion: but as theſe forces are really exerted, the waters 
in the oceans mut riſe higher in thoſe places where the 
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bays, and about the mouths of rivers, the tides riſe rom 
12 to 30 feet; but about ſmall iſlands and head-lands 


in the middle of the ocean they riſe very little. There 


are alfo certain currents, or ſettings of the ſtream by 
which ſhips are compelled to alter their courſe or ve- 
locity, or both, and ſubmit to the motion impreſſed 
upon them by the current. That between Florida and 
the Bahama iſlands always runs from north to ſouth : 2 
current runs conſtantly from the Atlantic through the 


: ſtraits of Gibraltar, into the Mediterranean: and a cur- 


l 


rent ſets out of the Baltic ſea, through the Sound or 
Strait between Sweden and Denmark, into the Britiſh 
channel, ſo that there are no tides in the Baltic. The 
knowledge of theſe currents is a neceſſary article of na- 
vigation ; for if the current thwarts the courſe of a 
ſhip. then it not only leſſens or augments her velocity, 
but goes her a new direction compounded of the courſe 
ſhe ſteers, ard the ſetting of the current. 

A Mar is a plain or flat figure, repreſenting the 
whole ſurface of the globe, or a part thereof, according 
to the rules of perſpective. They are intended to ſhew 
us the forms and dimenſions of countries, the courſes 
of rivers, the ſnuation of cities, towns, mountains, &c. 
They are diſtinguiſhed into Univerſal and Particular. 
The firſt ſorts are thoſe which exhibit the whole ſur- 
face of the earth, or the two hemiſpheres, and are 
commonly called Maps of the World: the laſt fort are 
thoſe which repreſent ſome particular country or part 
thereof. Thoſe which repreſent only the ſeas, and 
ſea-coaſts, are properly called charts. The p:incipa' 
things required in a map are, 1. That all places hav: 
their juſt ſituation with regard to the chief circles of th 
globe, as the equator, meridian, parallels, &c. becaul 
on theſe depend many properties of regions, as well 2 
celeſtial phænomena. 2. That the magnitudes of the 
ſeveral countries have the ſame proportion as on the 
ſurface of the earth. g. That the ſeveral places have 
the ſame diſtances and fituation with regard to each 
other, as on the earth itſelf. There is uſually a ſcale 
of miles in ſome vacant part of a map, by which the 
diſtance of one place from another is cafily found, 
As to maps of the world, the degrees of longitude 
are numbered on the equator, and thoſe of latitude 
round each hemiſphere trom the equator to the poles. 
Rivers are deſcribed in maps by black lines, and are 
wider. towards the mouth than towards the head or 
fpring. Mountains are ſketched on maps as on a pie- 
ture. Foreſts and woods are repreſented by a kind of 
ſhrub ; bogs and moraſſes, by ſhades ; ſands and ſhal- 


lows ate deſcribed by dotted beds; the depth of the water. 


near harbours, is expreſſed by figures repreſenting fa- 
thoms ; and roads are uſually denoted by double lines. 
With reſpet to the cardinal points; the north is 
conſidered as the upper part of the map; the fouth is 
at the bottom, oppoſite to the north; the right hand is 
call, the face being turned to the north; and the leſt 
hand, oppoſite, is the welt; unleſs the compals, o 
lowet-de-luce, which is generally placed in ſome * 
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of a map, ſhews the contrary ; for that always points 
to the north. 

Parallel, or circles of latitude, are leffer circles of 
the ſphere, conceived to be drawn from weſt to caſt, 
through all the points of the meridian, commencing 
from ide equator, to which they are parallel, and ter- 
minating with the poles. They are called parallels of 
hriitude, becauſe all places lying under the ſame parallel 
have the ſame latitude. The outermoſt of the me- 
ridzans and parallels are marked with degrees of latitude 
or longitude, by means of which, and the ſcale of 
miles, the ſituation, diftance, &c. of places may be 
found, as on the artificial globe. If the places he di- 
realy north or fourth, caſt or weſt, from one another, 
we have only to obſerve the degrees on the meridians 
and parallels, and, by turning thoſe into miles, we ob- 
tain the diſtance without meaturing. 

We ſhall here give a table of the miles in uſe among 
the principal nations of Europe, in geometrical paces, 
60,0c0 of which make a degree of the equator. 


Geometrical Pacrs. 
Mile of Rufe. 730 
—— — of Italy 1 6 © SS 00 65662 2 „%% „46 „6 r 1000 
— of England... ooo ce +1250 
of Scotland and Ireland. 1300 
— Ot Poland WR * EY JoOOT 
— Of a + 3428 
— of Germany ..--- vocoe-<cos 4000 
— ot Sweden ego S>opns 5000 
of Denmark —232—*2*ö 5000 
— of Hungary... ---- — - +. COOO 
Od league Of France 1500 
'T he ſmall league, ibid....------- 2000 
"The mean league, ibid. 2500 
The great league, bd... 300 

Note. The Engliſh ſtatute mile is fourſcore chains, 


or 1760 yards, that is, 3280 feet, or cight turiongs. 
4 he Engl:th marine league is three Englith miles. 

The number of inhabitants computed at preſent to 
be in the known world, at a medium, taken from the 
mail accurate calculations, arc 933 millions, of which 
Alia contains 300, Europe 153, Africa 150, and America 
130 millions. 
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POLITICAL CEKOGRAPHY. 


Of the Origin, Laws, Government, and Commerce 
of Nations. 


N order to re our readers for entering the 

particular hiſtory of each country we deſcribe, it was 

thought neceffacy to preferit them with a al view 

of the hiftory of mankind, from the fil ages of the 
* 


— , . 


to have been more populous then than at preſent, but 
in a great meaſure affected the foil and atmoſphete c 
the globe, gave them a form leſs friendly to the trace 
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world, to the reformatiun of religion during the 16th 
ware”: ; wherein we ſhall give an account of the moſt , 
intereſting and important events which have ha pened 
among men, with their cauſes and effeAs. This un. 
dogbtedly conſtitutes the moſt uſeful branch of Political 
Geography; and it may not only be deemed a matter 
of high importance in itfelf, but indiſpenſably requiſite 
to the underſtanding the preſent ſtate of commerce, 
government, arts, and manners in any particular 
country. | 
The beſt chronologers have placed the great event of 
the creation of the world in the year before Christ 
4004 ; before which time, neither matter nor form of 
any thing a ed or exiſted. That the world was not 
eternal, has been fully determined by the ſacred records, 
which have alſo aſcertained the time of its creation 
with great precition ; the Hebrew chronology being 
generally acknow to be of ſuperior authority 16 
the Julian, Samaritan, or Septuagint. The hiſtory of 
the patriatehs before the flood is very ſhort, and pri- 
cipally confined to the creation of the world, and the 
fail of the firlt parents of mankind. The facred h,. 
torian has given us very few anecdotes of the intub- 
tants of thute carly times; and what is found in pro 
fine writers, is little more than a confuſed heap of tte 
molt palpable abfurditres. It. may however be gathered 
from the writings of Moſes, that the world before the 
flood was extremely populous, that mankind had made 
conliderable rmprovement in the arts, and were become 
Immeaſurably vicious, both in their ſentiments and man- 
ners, inſomuch that nothing could op the torrent of 
_— which prevailed. They were not only 2d. 
dicted to every vice, and in love with every ſpecies ot 
iniquity. but * — at the preaching of Noah, ard 
ſet the threatened ven geance of heaven at defiance. Re- 
gardleſs of the - predictions of the prophet, they even 
ridiculed his building an ark for the prefervation © 
a himfclt and deſcendents. But they were 
* 7 199 ſoon tatally convinced of their error: 4 
34% deiuge of water, which continued a who 
year, [wept away all the human race, except Noah 200 
bis family. This dreadful cataſtrophe not only de. 
ſtroyed the inhabitants of the catth, which is ſuppoſes 


and texture of the human body : hence followed the 
abr} nt of the life of man, and that formida®"* 
train of diſeaſes which hath ever ſince made ſuch 
havock in the world. | 

After the waters had ſubſided, and the ſurface of the 
carth was fſuffciently dry, Noah, with his three 005, 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, left the ark, and a new ge. 
neration for peopling the carth was raiſed from! 
ruins of the former. The ſacred writings have pie 
Wed an account of the poſterity of Shem, but veq 
little with regard to Ham and Japhet. The meme] 
of all of them was, however, preſerved among |; 
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telpective deſcendents. The name of Japhet, changed 
into Japetus, continued long famous among the weſtern 
nations ; and Ham was revered as a deity,among the 
Egyptians, under the name of Jupiter-Ammon The 
whole deſcendants of Nvah remained fome time in the 
lains of Shipar, afterwards called Babylonia, where 
they built a city, and a tower of enormous height as a 
land-mark, to prevent their being ſcattered abroad, or 
lot in the deſerts of that wie am open country, then 
deſtitute of roads, and every natural accommodation : 
but their deſign was fruſtrated by the interpolition of 
beaven. It was neceflary, for peopling and cultivating 
the other parts of the world, that the ſons of Noah 
ſhould be 2: ah and ſeparated from one another; 
this was effectually brought about by the confulion 
of their language: they no longer underſtood each 
other, and abandoned their defrgn before tlie ſtructure 
was finiſhed. They then diſperſed themſelves into dif- 
ferent- parts of the world; and the various countries of 
the carth were gradually peopled by diſtinct familics 
The new world abounded with wild beaſts ; and the 
great hetoiſm of thoſe times conlitted in deſtroying 
them. Hence Nimrod acquired immortal fame ;- he 
became a mighty hunter, and choſe Babel, or Babylon, 
for the place of .his reſidence ; there he fixed the ſeat 
of his kingdom, and funded there the firſt monarchy 
B. C in the world. About the ſame time Ailur, te 
22: ſer ond ſon of Shem, left Shinar, and built a city 
"© which he called Nine-vcue, or Nineveh, which 
hgnihes, the habitation of his fon. But though theſe 
kingdoms were lounded ſo neat the time of the deluge, 
we have no further account concerning them tl! ſeveral 
centuries after their foundation. Ihe countrics were 
mdeed at that time very thin of people ; the deſcen- 
dants of Noah were diſperſed according to their ſeveral 
languages and families ; and therefore few remarkable 
tranſattions happened in the world. However, in 
Egypt, the four governments of '1 hebis, hett, Mem- 
phis, and Tanis, began to aſſume ſome appearance of 
torm and regularity. | 
As mankind began to multiply on the earth, and to 
ſeparate into different communities, the tradition con- 
cerning the true God was obliterated or obſcured. 
Ninus, the firtt Atlyrian prince of whoſe actions we 
have any account, was a. great aud warlike prince. 
armed with ambition, and envying the ſuc- 
1016 ceſs of his neighbours, he taught his ſubjects the 
' uſe and cxerciſe of arms, aud inured them to 
martial I and dangers. War and deſtruction 


now laid waite the fertile provinces of Alia, and a hnal 


period was put to the peace which had hitherto pre- 
Vailed among the nations. He added Babylon to his 
dominions, and laid the foundation of a powerful em 
pire, which for many ages extended the yoke ol llavery 
over the greater part of Ada. Aſter the di{perton of 
Babel, Ham led a'colony into Egypt; and ut 15 plain, 
from the writings of Moſes, that Abraham, who lived 


in the reign of Ninus, and was obliged by a dreadiul 
No. 47. 
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famine to retire out of Canaan into Egypt, found that 
kingdom in the zenith of power. The monarch was 
ſurrounded by a train of courtiers ; the people were 
governed * laws; had abandoned a wandering life, 
and were ſettled in cities. It became very populous ; 
the rudiments of the arts were known ; {truttures for 
elegance as well as uſe were eretcd in various parts of 
the empire; and a commerce far from inconſiderable 
was carried on by the defcendents of Ham. 

In proceſs of time, Javan, the ſon of Japhet, and 
grandſon of Noah, led his colony into Aſia Minor, and 
eltabliſhed himſelf in the- iflan:1s on the weſtern coaſt 
of the continent. As their numbers increaſed, they ex- 
tended their fettlements ; many of them paiſed over 
into Europe; and part of Greece became peopled in 
very early times. But as there was ſtill room 
luthcient for others, and the country very fertile, B C. 
2 colony from Egypt, known in hiſtory by the 
name of Titans, penetrated into Greece, and eſtabliſhed 
the policy and arts of their country. - Internal jars and 
commotons, - however, ſtopped: the progreſs of im- 

rovement : Mar lucceeded, and ſoon: demoliſhed the 
Tina kingdom. The deſcendents of Javan, before the 
arrival of the I itahs, were rude and barbarous ; they in- 
habited dens and caverns like wild beaſts ; the reafoning 
faculty was debaled, and hardly any thing but the form 
remained to diſtinguiſh them from the brute creation. 
The little pragteſs they had made in rehnement C. 
under the I itan government was ſoon for- 82 e 
gotten ; and when the colonies headed by Ogyges 97 
and  Inarchus arrived' in that country, the inhabitants 
had relapſed into their former {tate of barbarity. Inar- 
chus exerted ail his power to collect the wandering 
Greeks, and form them into a regular ſociety. He 
ſucceeded in ſome meaſare; but the hiſtories of thoſe 
times are ſo dark and confuſed, that it is impoſſible to 
withdraw the veil of obſcurity, or advance any thing 
with certainty. 

The hiſtory written by Moſes, is the only one on 
which -we. can rely with regard to the tranſactions of 
thoſe early : The ſacred writer, in giving B. C 
an account of the calling of Abraham, and the 8 8. 
ſettlement of the family of Jacob in Exypt, has of 494 
given us A ſeries of very remarkable events, which need 
not be mentioned here, as they are univerſally known 
at this period, when very little of the hiſtory of other 
nations is come to hand: the improvements of mankind 
in the necellary arts of life were advanced to a great 
degree of perfection; but it ſhould alſo be obferved, 
that all the nations of the. earth were far from bein 
equal in their mental qualifications. Some of them 
were ſunk into the abyſs of ignorance and wretched- 
ness; while others lived under civilized governments, 
and enjoycd all the benefits of a well-regulated lociety 2 
Noah, who was acquainted with all the learning of the 
amediluvian patriarchs, dilleminated theſe feeds of 
ſcience among his offspring. But thoſe who wandered 
fac from their native relidence, and were wholly em- 
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Abraham; and Jacob mentioned it in his 1ſt bieffing 
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loyed in providing a ſubliſtence for themſelves and fami- 
2644 had neither time not inchnation to cultivate the ten- 
der ſhoots of knowledge : thefe were neglected and for- 
ten. While others, who continued near the Plans 
of Shinar, and long enjoyed the counſels and direQions 
of their t anceſtor, formed themſelves early into 
regular - ſocieties, and wiſely cultivated the arts of 
The antediluvian patriarchs were no ſtrangers to 
culure ; they were obliged to till the ground for 
their ſubfiſtence; 2nd Noah himfelf was no fooner 
ſented after the flood, then he planted a vineyard, 
which afforded a futhcient | gong that the art of huſ- 
bandry had been carried to forme of pettection 
Corn was cultivated in moſt parts of the caft ; the land 
Canan, where Jacob reſided, produced large quan- 
tuscs: it was the principal food of the inhabitants; 
for when an unfruitful ſeaſon had diminiſhed the har- 
veſt, we find that Jacob was obliged to ſend to Egypt 
to purchaſe corn for the ſu of bis family. or 
was the art confined to the cultivation of corn ; the fig, 
the almond, aud the olive-trees were well known in 
Paleftine ; ar! the prefent which Jacob ſent to his fon 
Joſeph, confifted of balm, honey, myrrh, ſpices, nuts, 
and almonds. The cultivation of the ground gave rife 
to commerce ; an exchange of commerce being the 
natural conſequence of improvements. The ſhepherd 
will give a part of his flock for corn; and the hufband- 
man is willing to exchange the produce of his helds for 
cattle. In this manner commerce muſt have been car- 
ried on in its infancy : it muſt have attained fome de- 
of econ before metals were introduced as the 
medium of trade ; and yet this was the cafe fo carly as 
the days of Abraham, though the money then in uſe 
had not any to aſcertain either its yalue or ne- 
neſs; but was delivered by weight. As commerce in- 
creaſed, this method was laid afide, and the preces of 
filver were marked to aſcertain their true value. It ap- 
pears, that in the time of Jacob a regular commerce 
carried on between Egypt and Arabia. The 
Iſhmaclites and Midianites, ro whom Jofeph was fold 
by his brethren, were merchants going into Egypt with 
their camels loaded with ſpices, balm, perſumes, and 
other coftly merchandize. Ibis commerce was how- 
erer only carried on by land, aud muſt be diſtinguithed 
from that carricd on by fea. The former was known 
much fooner than the latter, though in all probability 
navigation was not unknown even to the zutech- 


The inhabitants of Tyre were the firſt people who 
rendered navigation fubferviem 15 commerce. Sinated 
in a barren foi!, where agriculture could be of fietle 
advantage, they wiſely endeavonred to render their 
frruation more 2 ble, by culnvating the arts of 
peace. Commerce opened the forirelt proſpett, and was 
purſucd with great attention am! ſuc ©'s. The Tyrians 
were famous for their commerce even in the days of 


_ luvians. 
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to his children. The arts will flouriſh wherever com. 
merce is cultivated ; nor can it be properly carried on 
without ſorne knowledge of navigation and aſtronomy 
In theſe early times the mariner's compaſs was ul 
known, fo that the ſeamen had no other guide than the 
heavenly bodies, whoſe fituations, poſitions, and revolu. 
tions were obferved in very carly times: aſtronomy 
ous cultivated in the reign of Belus, and the Egyptian 
priefts were aſſiduous oblervers of the ſtars. Greece 
was indedred to Egypt for the elements of the ſciences ; 
the celebrated philoſophers of that country were in- 
ſtructed by the Egyptian priefts, from whom alſo Pytha. 
goras learnt the true ſyſtem of the world. The Romars 
were indebred to the Greeks tor many of the arts tell. 
tive both to peace and war; and the inhabitants of 
Europe owe to the Romans their politeneſs and refine. 
ments. "The origin of the ſciences, therefore, has with 
great propriety deen aſcribed to Egypt. | 

Seſoltris was one of the moſt celebrated kings of 
Egypt : during his reign, that kingdom arrived p 
to ah amazing height ot power: it was adorned . & 
with the moſt ſplendid cities, and was extremely 153 
populous. This prince is ſaid to have been pollciſed of 

do ſail of large ſhips, with which he failed down the 

ed Sea, ſubjugating all the iſlands and ſea-coaſts, 2 
far as India: he had alſo an army of 600,000 for, 
£4,000 horſe, and 27,000 armed chariots. He cou- 
nered Ethiopia, Phoenicia, Syria, and all the Lefer 
ia ; paſſed over into E , where he ſubdued the 
Seythians and Thracians as far as the river Tani. 
The ſucceſſors of this” great prince applied thernſclve 
to cultivate the arts of peace. They ſucceeded ; and 
Egypt became the moſt flouriſhing kingdom then in the 
world. The number of inhabitants are ſaid to hart 
been no leſs than 27 millions; it had 18,000 cities; 
and the buridings were amazing ; ſome of them are 
ill conſideted with aſtoniſhment, particularly the p- 
rarids., 

During this 2 Europe was involved in the 
thickeſt cloud of ignorance. Fierce in their nature, 
and barbarous in their manners, the inhabitants les 
in foreſts and caverns of the mountains: they ſome- 
times fell @ prey to wild beafts, and ſometimes to the 
ſavage brutality of one another, Such were the ance! 
tors of the Greeks, who afterwards became the pat 
terns of polneneſe, and the great maſters of ce 
elegant art. But they owed their refinement and tal 
to the Egyptians, who now cultivated almoit ches 
ſpecies of Irerature with ſucceſs. Cecrops landed B. C. 
in Greece at the head of an Egyptian colony, . 
and laboured with the urmoſt athduity to poliſh © 
the manners, and reform the ſavage cuſtoms of the it 
hab:tants. | 

They were, before his arrival, ſtrangers to aus! 
en thoſe relating to age were unknown. Ihe 
propagated their ſpecies like the beaſts of the forth 
without forming the tender connexions that ſubſiſt 18 
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tivate and efteem. Cecrops 
from Athene or Minerva, one of the Egyptian deities 
worſhipped at Sais, the city from whence he came 

C into Attica. The wiſe meaſures of Cecrops, 
B. WW, for reforming the manners of the Greeks, were 
190% purſued by Cranaus, who ſucceeded him in the 
kingdom of Attica. The council of "Areopagus, fo 
long ſamous in hiſtory, was founded in the firit year 
of his reign. 

By the exertions of theſe wiſe princes to reform 
different parts of Greece, that country ſoon became 
celebrated for learning and the polite arts : the rough 
manners of the inhabitants were poliſhed and refined 
by ſucceſſive colomes from Egypt and Phœnicia; the 
rudeſt people became civilized and accompliſhed ; and 
the arts, Which had their birth in Aſia, were cheriſhed 
B. C with the molt tender care in Greece. But the 

number of y Rates, into which the country 
132** was divided, rendered the inhabitants incapable 
of withſtanding a powerful enemy. AmphiQyon, one 
of thoſe ſuperior geniuſes, who appear in the world 
for the benefit of the age in which they live, and the 
almiration of poſterity, formed a plan for uniting all 
the ſtates of Greece in one . confederacy. His 
eloquence and addreſs engaged twelve citics to unite 
together for their mutual preſervation. Two deputies 
trum each of theſe cities aſſembled twice a year at 
Thermopylz, and formed what was called the Am- 
08/566: council, after the name of its founder. 
xpenence ſufficiently proved how well thoſe mea- 
ſures were concerted ; and Amphictyon, in order to 
give a greater luſtre to the councils, committed to their 
care the temple at Delphos, with all its riches. This 
council was the great — of action in Greece, while 
that country maintained her independence; and it was 
owing to this union that all the attempts of the Perſian 
by were rendered abortive. 

his ſhoot ually improved into a vigorous plant, 
and it cannot but be Four wh to obſerve its progreſs. 
The Athenians had no written laws; a proper ſub- 
ordination had not yet been eftabliſhed. This was re- 
ſerved for the t Solon, a man formed by nature for 
a lawgiver, 88 with dividing the citizens into 
four clafſes, proportioned to their wealth; the lowelt 
= were mcapable of holding any public employment. 
„ They had, however, a voice in the general council of 
le the republic, and in the aſſembly all affairs of impor- 
tance to the ſtate were finally determined. But leſt the 
People ſhould become too powertul, the ſenate and 
aopagus were provided to prevent an anarchy from 
taking place. he ſenate conſiſted of 400 members, 
cach tribe of the Athenians chooling 100. In this al- 
lembly every important concern intended to be laid be- 
fore the people was prepared. 'I he arcopagus was no- 
thing more than a <ourt of juftice ; but its decrees were 
9 equitable, and its members ſo remarkable tor their 
Virtue and integrity, that its power in the republic was 
*ry extenſive, Such was the plan on which the great 
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built Athens, fo called | 


Solon founded the republic of Athens ; and upon the 
ſame principles, with ſome variations, all the other 
ſtates among the ancients were conſtituted. _ 

Some remarkable particulars occurred in the republic 
of Sparta or Lacedemon. The great Lycurgus 
was the ſegiſlator of the Spartans, and his laws B. C. 
extended equally to e and war. In order 884. 
to inute the youth of Lacedæmon to hardſhip, all kinds 
of luxury, all the arts of elegance or entertainment, 
in ſhort, every thing that had 
ſoften the mind, and relax the nerves, was abſolutely 
proſcribed at Spartan. The uſe of money was forbid- 
den; they lived at public tables on the coarſeſt fare; 
the younger were taught to pay the utmoſt reverence to 
the more advanced in years ; and all ranks, capable of 
bearing arms, were daily accuſtomed to the moſt pain- 
ful exerciſes. Hence it happened, that war, which to 
all other nations became very fatiguing, was to the 
Spartans rather a relaxation than a hardſhip, and the 
behaviour of their troops was aſtoniſhing, and accom- 
panied with a firmneſs and courage that was almoſt be- 
yond conception or belief. 

Let us now caſt our eyes on Aſia, and obſerve the 
events which happened in thoſe empites of which we 
have long loſt fight. Cyrus, the Perſian, founded B. C 
a new empire on the ruins of thoſe of Babylon 8. 
and Aſſyria. He was one of the greateſt princes 330. 
that ever ſwayed an eaſtern ſceptre, and extended his 
empire over the greater part of Aſia. The æra of this 
prince is extremely remarkable, ſince, beſides delivering 
the Jews from their captivity, the hiſtory of the great 
nations of antiquity, which has hitherto our 
attention, may be ſuppoſed to finiſh. pane 2. reign 
of Cyrus, the Perſians were a brave and warlike people, 
but luxury ſoon found its way into that country, ef- 
feminacy ſucceeded, and the Perſians, who, under Cy- 
rus, were almoſt invincible, were afterwards unable to 
face a handful of men, from the petty ſtates of Greece. 
Mad with ambition, and the luſt of univerſal em- 5 C 

ire, Darius led a numerous army into Greece. © 
But the Perſians had forgot to conquer. His army 
conſiſted of no leſs than 100,000 foot, and 10,000 
horſe. This prodigious army was met 1n the plains of 


520. 


Marathon, by Milttades, at the head of 10,000 Athe- 


nians ; and with this ſmall army the Perſians were put 
to flight. So great is the difference between an army 
enervated by luxury and depreſſed by tyranny, and 
forces animated by freedom and ſtrengthened by virtue. 
Exaſperated at the defeat of his father, Xerxes at the 
head of 2,100,000 men, entered Greece; but C 
he ſhated the ſame fate with Darius. He was ; 
every where defeated both by fea and land; re- 
duced to the utmolt extremity, and at lait eſcaped to 
Aſia in a fiſhing-boat. Such was the ſpirit of the 


484. 


Greeks; and ſo well did they know, that wanting 


virtue, life is pain and woe; that wanting liberty, 
even virtue mourns, and looks round for happineſs in 


vain. 
The 


the leaſt tendency to 
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The limits we are confined to, will not fuffer us to 
purſue the Perfian history through its different periods 3 
will therefore be ſufficient to obſerve, that though the 
Perſian monarchs were matters of Alia and Egypt, 
yet as often as they carried their arms cither againſt 
the Scythians or the Greeks, they were not only de- 
feated, bur found the utmolſt difhculty to detend them- 
felves in Alia againtt the attempts of the latter, fluſhed 
with victory. The fucceeding kings therefore, grown 
wile by the misfortunes of Darius and Xerxes, avoided 
an open war with the Greeks, contenting themlclves 
with artfully formenting diffentions among the Grecian 
Hates, and breaking their ftrength by affilting the weak 
B. C againit the powerful. Darius Codomanus, either 

ignorant of this political itratagem, or diſdaining 
83*- 62 put it in practice, drew the whoie power of 
Greece vu him; and an cad was ſoon after put to 
the Perhan empire by Alexander the Great, at the head 
of his Macedonian army. 

The Perſians were never remarkable for learning and 
the arts. Like the other inhabitants of the Eaſt, they 
were toned of the fublime. Their architecture was grand 
and noble. 71 heir Hatues were gigantic, but pro- 
portion was ofien wanting, and the delicacy which the 
Greek ſculptors afirerwards gave to their. works was | 
vaknogn. Ihe litcrati were divided into two ſects, 
the Sabarans and the Magi. The former irren 
Mols , maintained that the ſtars were gods, among 
whom the fun was Chicf, becauſe be governed doth the | 
heaven and the earth. Ihe Magi, on the contrary, 
rezected the worthip of images, and adored the fon 
vader the form of fire, as the ſupte me deity. Zoroatter, 
who fountbed in the teign of Darius H, Naples, te- 
formed the religion of the Magi, rendering. it more 
ſublime and pure. He was fo ſucce ful, that moſt of 
the nobles, and even the Kings of Perſia, embraced his 
tencts ; and the Sabaan religion was but little regarded. 
The principal ference cultivated in the Perſian empire 
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was allronomy ; but they never carried it to any great 
degree of perfeftion. Ibey were more afliduous in 
Ruch ing the ridiculous reveries of aftrology, than in 
hbouring to expiain the phenomena of the univerſe. 
I hey were well acquainted with the ſace of the hea- 
vens, but never apphed themſelves to maveltigate the 
un by which the motions of the heavenly bodies were 
reg lated. Their philoſophy was an abſurd jargon of 
loulc wreguiar thoughts, without the icatt foundation 
in nature. I hey were rangers to experiments, and 
never attempted to deduce — oe tum their effects. 

W hutc the Geeks continued to cultivate the virtuous 
principles they recerwed from their great legillators, 
they were 1nvincible ; but there victories over the Per- 
frans rendered them proud and haughty ; they quarrelled 
with one anather,, ard weakened themfielves by intel. 
tine dus ien. Philip of Macedon (a country vill this 
time lutle known, and leis regarded oblerved theſe 
comrmotons between! the flates of Creece, and, be 


coming important and powerful, tceſol ved to turn them | flouriſhing fiate ul the reign of Mithridates, who carr 
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to his own advantage. He artfully ſomented 
their diviſtons; and when he had ſufficienty B. C. 
exaſperatcd them againſt cach other, he became 338. 
ablolute maſter of Greece by the battle of Cherongz 
'The Grecian ſtates, having loft that virtue which formed 
the batis of their confederacy, would have fallen with. 
out a battle. The eloquence of Demoſthcacs was 
exerted in vain ; his immortal Philippics had no power 
to infpire a le, already immerſed in corruption and 
licenuoufncts, to a ſcuſe of their, danger ; they pre. 
ferred luxury to virtue, and. dicading the chains f 
llavery lefs than a noble and timely exertion of their 
powers in the caufe of liberty, they became an ealy 
prey to the ſeductive arts of their inſidious and alpiring 
loc. 

The ambition of Philip, however, was not ſatisfied 
with the conquett of his country ; he propoſed to a. 
tend the boundaries of his empire far beyond the nar. 
row limits of Greece, Accordingly, he made pre. 
digious preparations. for, carrying on his deligrs 
againlt Perſia ; but died before they were completa. 
His fon Alexander, who ſucceeded him on the B.C 
throne, having no gnemy to fear in Europe. 
paſſed into Aha at the head of god foot and 
3000 hore. With this handful of men, he conquer 
the whole force of Darius in three pitched battles, 4:4 
overthrew the Perhan empire: he atterwards penetrated 
into India, and reduced nations whoſe: very name were 
then unknown in Europe. Soon after this rapid career 
of victory and ſuccels, Alexander died at Babylon in 
the flower of his age. His captains, preferting 

wer to virtue, gad riches to gratitude, factn- _ 
Reed all the family of their maſter, and divided _ 
his conqueſts among themſelves. But this was a 
effected without viokent ſtruggles and dilſenſions ; 2nd 
while difcord reigned —— ho Grecian leaders, the 
Parthians made themſelves maſters of the countrics t 
the caſt of the Euphrates, and laid the foundations dt 
a kingdom which at length became very powertul. 

Alexander's empire was divided into four Kingdoms: 
the Macedonian, the Aftatic, the Syrian, and the Layp- 
tian. The Macedonian kingdom, which fell to the it 
of Antipater, continued about 152 years ; during g ( 
which interval, ten ſucce ſſive princes ſwayed 165. 
the ſceptre. Perſeus, the laſt Macedonian king, | 
was totally defcated by Emilius, carried to Rome g 
triumph, and died in prifon ; and the kingdom ws 
reduced to a Roman province. The Aſiatic Kingdom. 
which fel! to Antigonus, comprehended that count 
now called Natolia, together with ſome diſtricts be 
yond Mount Taurus. This kingdom was afterwars] 
divided into three parts, namely, the kingdom ot Pet. 
gamius, the kingdom of Pontus, and the kingdom dl 
Armenia, Artilus, the laſt king of Pergamus, 4. 
nt-d the Roman people his heir ; and according) 4 
is death, that country became part of the Roma" 10 
minions, The kingdom of Pontus contiaued in 3 vet 
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on an obſlinate war with the Romans twenty-ſix years. 
He was defeated by Sylla and Lucullus 3 but (till ſup- 
ted his independence, til] he was totally vanquiſhed 

y Pompey, who annexed, his Kingdom to the os 
ſtate. The kingdam of Armenia fell with that of Pontus. 
Tigranes, - the lat monarch, who joined Mithridates 
againſt the Romans, was, with. that prince, defeated by 
Pompey, and left his kingdom to the conqueror. 

S:leucus Nicanor obtained the Syrian Kingdom: his 
ſucceſſors | were called Seleucidæ, who long held the 
ſcepire with, honor. Aﬀtes the extindtion | of that 
family, the , throng, was filled by  Antiochus Deus, 
Antiochus the Greats) Antiochus Epiphanes, and Ti- 
The lait governed both Syria and Armenia; 
but being conquered by the Romans under Pompey, 
both kingdoms were reduced to the form of a Roman 

eine. 

The throne of Egypt was uſurped by Ptolemy Lagus, 
one of Alexander's generals ; and from him all his ſuc- 
cellors were called Ptolemics. 'I hat kingdom flouriſhed 
under twelve princes for near 240 years. Among theſe, 
Piulemy Philadelphus was the _ famous. To him 
we owe the Septuagiut tranſlation of the ſcriptures. 
He founded the celebrated Alexandrine library, which 
conſiſted of  neag, 700,000 volumes. He was re- 
markable for encouraging the arts. The literati flocked 
io the city of Alexandria as to the ſeat of the mules. 
The celebrated Cleopatra was the laſt who (ſwayed 
the ſceptre of Egypt. She was vanquiſhed by Au- 
guitus, and Egypt underwent the fame fate of the 
other Kingdoms; it was added to the dominions ot 
the Romans. 

Greece, particularly Athens, produced, during this 
period, every thing great in the arts. The very names 
of illuſtrious men who flouriſhed there in that age of 
Incrature, would be ſufficient to fill a moderate volume. 
Ail the improvements made by other nations formed 
only the dawn of that glorious day which now ſhone 
in its meridian ſplendor. . The Egyptians, and many 
a the Oricatal nations, had raiſcd (truttures, celebrated 
at once ſot their nificence and magnitude; but it 
was the Greeks who firſt added proportion to great- 
nefs, and elegance to grandeur : the orders of archi- 
BR. C tecture had their birth in Greece, The picces 
148 - of ſculpture executed by Phidias, Polycletus, 

Mycon, Lyfippus, Praxitelcs, and Scopas, have 
rendered their names immortal. Apoll odotus, Zcuxis, 
Parrhaſnus, Pamphilus, Timanthes, Apellcs, Atiſlides, 
and Protegenes, diſplayed the power ot the pencil, and 
made the world acquainted with the magic of painting. 

he art of compoſition was carried to the highelt 
Mes of perfettion. Homer, Eſchylus, Sophocles, and 

-uripides, reached the truc ſublime in poetry. Profaic 

writings acquired elegance and ſimplicity from the pen 
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* Herodotys : Xenophon and Iſoctates gave cadence | 


* harmony ; but jt was reſerved for 1 8 and 

xwolthenes ta. diſplay the tull force of the Greek 
wage. 
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xD ASTRONOMY, 

Nor were the ſtudies of the Greeks confined to the 
polite arts, the more ſevere exerciſes of mathematics 
and philoſophy were cultivated with ſucceſs. The 
names of Pythagoras, Euclid, and Archimedes, are 
lulbciently known. The three ſcholars of the great 
Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, and Xenophon, may, for 


Hrength of reaſoning, juſtneſs of thonght, and pro- 


priety of expreſſion, be compared with the writers of 
any age or nation. It muſt however be confeſſed, that 
the Greeks were much better writers than philoſophers. 
For though the operations of reaſon are prior to the 
hrit efforts: of the imagination; yet the imagination 
when once at work proceeds much faſter. It has the 
advantage of acting upon objects of its own creation; 
whereas reaſoning being confined to the objetts before 
it, is obliged to flop at every ſtep, and often exhauſts 
all its powers in fruitleſs reſearches. The univerſe 
and reflection are the moſt uſeful books of philoſo- 
phers, and thoſe were ſtudied by the Greeks ; but not 
taking experiments for their guide, they wandered into 
the regions of deception, and exhauſted in ſubtle diſ- 
putes that lively and penetrating genius which, if 
properly employed, would have enabled them to with- 
draw the veil from nature, diſcover the laws which 
regulate the univerſe, and form a ſyſtem of morals for 
the general benefit of mankind. The ſtateſmen and 
warriors: of Greece were equally. famous with thoſe 
who applied their talents to the cultivation of the arts. 
The loye of their conntry was deeply engraven on 
their minds, and rendered them ſuperior to labour and 
fatigue. Their military virtue was eminently diſ- 
played in their wars againſt the Perſians ; of which the 
cauſe were the wile laws which Amphictyon, Solon, 
and Lycurgus had eſtabliſhed among them. 
Leaving this nation, whoſe hiltory, both civil and 
hiloſophical, is as important as their territory was in- 
conſidetable, we ſhall next turn our attention to the 
Roman affaits, Which are ſtill more intereſting, as well 
on their own account, as from the relation in which 
they ſtand to thoſe of modern Europe. Romulus, the 
lounder of the Roman ſtate, was of a very martial diſ- 
oſition; and the political ſtate of Italy, divided into a 
number of ſmall but independent diſtricts, afforded a 
noble field for the diſplay of his military talents. He 
was continually embroiled with one or other of his 
neighbours; and war was the only employment by 
Which he and his companions expected not only to en- 
nich themſelves; but cyen to ſubſut: yet they never 
blended cruelty with their conquelts ; the people they 
ſubdued were not extirpated. Romulus eſtabliſhed a 
maxim which afterwards rendered his ſuccetlors maſ[- 
ters of the world; he united the nations he conquered 
to the Roman ſtate. By this prudent conduct B. C 
he became {tronger by every victory; and the * 
number of his ſubjefis was increafed by every 7 
addition to his territories : he took care at the fame 
time nat to oppteſs the people he had conquered. He 
changed indeed the jam of their government, but he 
11 DEVEL 
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rener inmpoted on thetn the yoke of ilavery: they be- 
came members of a tree ate, and enjoyed all the pri- 
vileges of his own people. The military difeipline of 
his people always engaged the attention of Romulus; 
and be endeavoured to naiprove it by the experience of 
all the nayons with whom he was at was. Whatever 
weapen, whatever motiun, whatever ſtratagem be faw 
in utc, or praciiled by the enemy, which was prefera- 
ble to his un, he immediately adopted, and thought t 
no difgrace to learn dot and improvement from thoſe 
bc had conquered. 

Romutus, thorgh principally attached to war, did 
not altogether ucglect the (civil policy of his infant 
kingdom. Bring kimi no firanger to the art of 
vertiument, he was fentible that no ſtate could fublit 
wilkout laws, and a proper fubordination : that liberty 
wahbout reftratnt would nerate into anarchy ; and 
that power without being mcely balanced, would ter- 
wanrate in tyranny. He was therefore defirous of ſecu- 
ring liberty without licentiouſnc ſe, and of placing: the 
leg ie power where ut might not be abuſed to the 
prejudice of his ſubiects. Accordingly he inflituted 
what was called the ſenate, a court originally compoſed 
ct 100 performs, dulir guithed for their wiſdom and vir- 
B c. *.. He cenactcd laws for the adminiſtration of 
juice. and for braiding the ferocioas manners 
/*/" and patſions of his followers. Under theſe in- 
fluutions his infant ſtate flouriſhed in a mot ſurprifi 
manncr : but gratuude was not one of the virtucs 
the fait court of legiſlature; for Romulus, afrer a lon 
reign ſpent in promoting the civil or military intereſts 
bis country, fell a victun to the treachery of the ſenate 
he had ſo lately founded, being, as it is thought, pri- 
vately 20 nated by forme of its members. 

Numa Pompilies, his ſucceſſor, chiefly applied him- 
felt ro culurate the arts of peace; he inſituted the te- 
hgioes ceremonics ct the Romans, inſpited the people 
with the bighett veneration for ary cath, which may be 
confdcred as the foul of military difcipline ; and added 
tuo months to the year, in order to render it more con- 
formable to the courſe of the ſun. Tulkus Hoflilius, 
Ancus Martius, T arquinius Priſcus, and Servius F'ul- 
lus, the fucceffors of Numa, labuured affiduyuiily to 

omeate the profperity, and extend the power of Rome. 

Tarquin the Proud, who murdered Servius Tul- 
hus, his father-in-law, and feized upon the throne, 
fullowed not the fieps of his predeceſſors ; he became a 
very cruel and infamous tyrant. He trampled on the 
laws of juſtice, and ſeemed pleaſed with the oppte ſſons 
he heaped upon the people. He was at once the ter- 
rot and deteltation of Rome. 'I he infolence of his fon 
B. C Sextus 'Tarquinius haſtencd his fate. He vio- 
„ lated the chaſtity of Lucretia, a Roman lady, 
61% and by that flagitious act affronted the w 
nation. Tarquin was hurled from the throne, and his 
whole family expelled from Rome. This violent con- 
vultion put a period to the regal government. 
There was a nccellity for a power cqual to that pol- 


a model. A flect was ſoon fitted out; and 
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icfled by their yy to refide ſomewhere : this they 
placed in two confuls; who were nothing more tha, 
annua} magiſtrates, thuugh they enjoyed a ſovereign au. 
thority. This torm of government was wifcly calcu. 
lated io promote the of the Roman ftate, The 
hort time alloned-tor the exercife of the conſulat poc e. 
animated them with a defire of fignalizing their reien 
with ſome remarkable action: each labouted to eclipſe 
the achievements of. his predeceifor ; and the rrops were 
continually led againſt fore” new enemy. It however 
required a conſiderable length of time before the Ro- 
mans could make themſelves maſters of Maly, and they 
were more than once reduced to this brink ot tuin, not. 
withſlanding they were animated to deeds of valouy by 
every motive that had a tendeney to remfe the Nothin), 
or infpire the brave. The citizens of Rome were 20 
tuldiers, who fought for their eſtates, their chil- B. C. 
dren, and their lderries. They all udied tbe 
art of war, and were alt deeply intereſted in tbe 
fare 'of every batte. Thoſe who turned their backs 
u an enemy were branded with ignominy ; whils 
any who faved the lie of a citizen, received a civic 
crown, 

But the petty princes of- Italy were far from being % 
only enemies the-Romans had to contend with. Ir 
were oppoſed in their ambitious ſchemes of empire by 
foreign fates, who more than once reduced them to the 
bnok of ruin. Among theſe the republic of Carthage 
was the moſt powerful. This republic was in the re- 
nith of its glory when Rome had hardly any territories. 
Carthage was celebratcd for her commerce and nches; 
ſhe had extended her trade and the terrorof her arms 
over the greater parts of Eu and Africa that were 
then known. The iNands of Sardinia and Corfica were 
both in ber poſſeſſion, and ſhe had planted powerful 
colonies in Spain. She reigned the undiſputed miſtreſs 
of the ſca, and threatened all the nerghbouring nations 
wah the yoke of flavery. | 

The growing power of Carthage was beheld wii 
A jealous eye by the Romans, who feared for their con 
quelt, A war foon entued between the two g C. 
dates, and for fore time the advantage was 65, 
greatly on the fide of Carthage ; and had not 
luxury before found its way into that republic, Rom? 
would have been no more. Fond of calc, and tend. 
ous of power, the Carthaginians employed mercenaries 
to carry on their wars; while the armies of Rome wele 
compoled of citizens : the one ſerved for pay on'y ; the 
other ſought for all that was dear to them. Ih: = 
mans were convinced by the firſt war, which la 
twenty years, that Carthage could not be conquete 
while the remained miſtreſs of the fea ; her commeſce 
mult {npply her with every neceffary, and her g. (. 
fleet could at any time tranſport an army into 359 
Italy, and land them on any part of the coaſt. 

arthaginian veſſc}, which was wrecked on the ter 
rot ies of the Romans, ſerved that aſſiduous — 


conſul 
Duilius, 
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Duilius, Who fought their firſt naval battle, was victo- 
nous. The Carthaginians were now rouſed from theit 
ſlumber of ſecurity ; they feared for their commerce, 
the true ſource of their peace, and the finews of war. 
They n to tremble in their turn ; and ſuch was the 
ſpirit which then animated the Romans againſt their 
enemies, that Regulus, their general, being taken pri- 
ſoner in Africa, was fent back on his parole to negotiate 
a change of priſoners, He maintained in the ſenate the 
propriety of that law, which cut off from thoſe who 
ſullcred thenvelves to be taken, all hopes of being ſav- 
ed, and returned to a certain death, which, with the for- 
tude and Mmagnanimity of a true patriot, he according- 
ly ſubmitred to. 

Though cortuption had at this time widely diffuſed 
{e'f in} Carthage, yet ſhe was not altogether deficient 
in ar men; among whom Hannibal was the B. C 


moll celebrated. An eternal antipathy to Rome © 
99* 
Tals 


had been inflifled” into his breaſt white an in- 

fant. His father Hamilear, one of the great 

that had raiſe Carthage to her preſent fate of power, 
wok his fon when a child, to the remple of Jupiter, 
where having ordered z folemn facrifice to be offered up 
to that deity, he led his fon to the altar, and aſked him 
whether he was” willing to attend him in his expedition 
zgainſt the Romans? The courageous boy not only 
coalent&d to go but coniared his father, by the gods 
piefent, to ſotm him to victory, and inſtruct him in the 
am of conquering: To this Hamilcar joy fully conſent- 
ed, andicanfed him to fwear upon the altar to be an irre- 
concileable enemy to the Romans. 

Hanmbal being, at 25 years of age, appointed gene- 
ral 0 the Carthug inan forces, determined to at- C 
tack his enemies in the very heart of their coun- ; 
try. He crofſed the Ebro, the Rhone, and the 
Alps, and in a moment deſcended like a torrent upon 
haly. The Romans now twembled for their capital. 
Sipio advanced to mect the Carthaginian general, and 
defeated, Hannibal purſued his victory. croſſed the 
Po, and encamped at Placentia. The Roman confi! 
appeared at the head of his army. Harinibal offered 
him battle, which he thought proper to decline. Ter- 
nhed at the expedition of Hannibal's purſuit, and the 
ardour of the Carthaginian troops, he abandoned his 
hed camp, croſſed the Trebia, and poſted himſelt 
on an eminence near that river. Hannibal followed 
him, and encum in the ſight of the Romans on an 
Oppohte bank; A battle enſucd, and the Romans were 
again defeated. Hannibal now croffed the Appenines, 
patied into Etruria, and laid waſtc great part of that fer- 
le country. Provoked at the rapid progreſs of the Car- 
Naginian gencral, Flaminius, one of the Roman con- 
ſuls, imprudently advanced to give him battle. The 
wo armies met in a large field next the lake of Thraſy- 
Dene, and the Romans were a third time defrared. 


Theſe repeated misfortines filled the city of Rome 
with terror” and aftonifh\ment. The inhabitants ex- 
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aged flew to arttis, and appeared on the battlements 
with the weapons taken from their enemies in fortnet 
wars, and which had long been hung up as trophies in 
their temples. 

Hannibal, inſtead of marching direQly to Rome, im- 
prudently moved towards the territory of Adria. The 
alles of Rome were alarmed. Sicily ſides with the 
conqueror. Hieronymus, king of Syracuſe, declares 
agamnit the Romans, and almoſt all Italy abandons them. 
In this extremity Rome owes its prefervation to the 
courage and conduct of three great men; among 
whom, Fabius Maximus was the firſt who contribu- 
ted in a great meaſure to fave Rome from de- B. C 
ſtruction. He was choſen dictator in this C? 
alarming criſis, and led his troops againſt the we 
Carthaginan general. Hannibal did every thing in his 
power to bring the diflator to a decifive engagement 2 
but Fabius conſtantly declined the offer. Stratagems 
were uſed in vain ; the Roman faw the ſnare, and care- 
fully avoided it. He cut off the foraging parties of the 
Carthaginians, and perpetually haraſſed them in their 
march : the army of Hannibal was in danger of veing 
deſtroyed without a battle. The recall of Fabins ſave 
them from inevitable ruin. "The new confuls Varro 
and Paulus wanted the abilities of Fabius: they de- 
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enemy. The two armies met in a large plain near the 
village of Cann. A dtreadſul battle enfued, in Which 
the Romans were totally defeated, This was the great- 
eſt blow that people ever received: above forty-hve 


thoufand Romans, were left dead on the field of battle; 
and among them ſuch a number of knights that Hatinie., 


bal is faid to have ſent three buthels of their rings to 
Carthage. 

Notwithſtanding theſe misfortunes, Rome had ſtilt 
reſources. The young Scipio revived the droop- C 
ing courage of his country. Though then only , 
twenty-four years of age, he led a powerful 
army into Spain, where both his father and uncle had 
loſt their lives. But Scipio was not to be intimidated. 
He inveſted New Carthage, and took the city at the 
firſt aſfault. From Spain he paſſed into Afri- B. C 
ca, where the moſt powerful kings ſubmitted tio 
his arms. Carthage trembled in her turn, and | 
ſaw with terror her armies deteated. Hannibal was 
recalled to defend his country; his conqueſts in Italy 
were abandoned, and the defence of Carthage was now 
the great object of that republic. But victory had now. 
forſaken the ſtandards of Hannibal. His forces were 
defeated : Carthage became tributary to Rome; and 
after the deſtruction of that powerful ftate, the Romans 
obtained victories with 8 leſs difficulty : there was 
no power able to contend for any length of time with 
their viftorious armies. | 2 

The ſtates of Greece, who had once more recovered 
their liberty, fell an eaſy prey to the Romans. 


210, 


202. 


Feed Hannibal would hertly viſit their city: even the | 


; „ 

Antiochus the Great ſeat an army o their x 
afffiznce; but they were ealily defeated z and 8 
Autiochus 


termined to bring on a deciſive engagement with the 
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Antiochus himſcit was obliged to ſubmit to an infamous 
treaty. But fill the Romans purſued the maxims of 
Romulus, their great anceſtor. They permitted the 
ancient inhabitants to pofſefs their country, and re- 
ſpective eſtates: they did not even change the form of 
their government, and the conquered nations became the 
allies of the Roman people. They were however the 
moſt abject flaves, under the fpecious title of allics. 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, was not indeed fo caſily 
reduced. He had great refources. His le were 
ſtrong and vi inured to hardſhips and fatigue. 
Fond of liberty, and true lovers of their country, they 
for many years ſupported thernſclves againſt the veteran 
B C armies of Rome. But continual wars depopu- 
2 lated their country: defeat fuccreded defeat, till 
9* at lait Mithridates in a decifive battle with Pom- 

„ loſt at once his Kingdom and his life. 

In Africa the wars were bloody and of long con- 
tinuance. Marus, one of the greateſt generals of Rome, 
at laſt, by conquering Jugurtha, put an end to the 
quarrels that had long walted that country : Numidia 
Rc. reduced under the Roman yoke. The ſouth- 

* ern parts being thus conquered, Marius led 
100. his victorious tegions towards the north. 


The barbarous nations fied before him, and fought re- 
fuge in their foreſts and bogs. The Roman Randards 
were diſplayed in the Kingdoms of the Gauls, the 
Cimbri, the I cutones, and other barbarous nations be- 
d the Alps. 
0 But while Rome conquered the world, there 
e ſubfilted an internal war within her walls. Aſter 
| the expultion of her kings, Rome enjoyed but 
a partial liberty. I he deſcendents of the ſenators, who 
were diltinguiſhed by the name of Patricians, were in- 
velted with fo many difguittul privileges, that the 
le felt for their dependence, and were determined 
to thake of the yoke. They plainly perceived there 
was no other method af healing the wounds of the re- 
public, but by commutting the ſupreme power to the 
care of a fingle perſon. Dictators were therefore 
created, and intruitcd with the royal! power: but as 
ſoon as the time ot ofthce expired, the alarming con- 
vultions of the fate returned. Before the Romans 
were acquainted with the luxurics of furcign nations; 
before the ude of conqueit had rendered them haughty, 
and the wealth of Alia, inſolent ; theſe ſtruggles were 
never carried to extremities: but when the delicacies 
of forcign nations had banifhed frugality, and a deluge 
of corruption had fwept virtue from + 4 ſtate, Rome 
became a prey to her own children. Ihe love of their 
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croiſed the Alps, and was fortunate in every attempt. | 


ered, and for him they were always ready to ſacrifice 
their lives: he might, whenever he plealed, lead them 
againit the ſenate, nobles, or people. But the ſcveral 
armics, required to be kept on loot for ſecuring the 
numerous conqueſts, retarded the ſubverſion of the re. 
a x y, together with a deſite to preſerve their 
own independence, prompted them to watch the con. 
duct of cach other with the moſt afliduous attention, 
Marius would have been malter of Rome, had not the 
ſoldiers of Sylla defeated his ambitious deſigns ; but at 
length a general appeared, whole actions eclipſed the 
glory of all his cotemporaries, 

Julius Cafar, who planted the Roman eagles in 
Gaul, had nothing left to conquer but his country, 
Fired with the ambition of becoming maſter of the 
world, Cæſat paſſed the Rubicon, and fat down in the 


capitol of Rome. Pompey, the 1 general 5 0 
capable of oppoling the conqueror of Gaul, was 8 
defeated at Pharſalia; and with him fell the 3 


liberty of the Roman ſtate. 'T he ſenate was no more; 
its ſhadow only ſubſiſted; the power remained with 
Julius Caxfar. Rome received him as her maſter, and 
all the conquered nations laid their fceptres at his 
!ect, 

But the love of liberty ſtill ſubſiſted in the breaſts d 
fore of the citizens of Rome. Brutus and Cal- B. 0 
ſius undertook to free their country from tbe 
— of a tyrant. Cæſar was ſtabbed in the 
enate-houſe, and the patriots took up arms in deſence 
of their liberties. But they gained not over to their 
tereſt the legions who had learned to conquer under 
the banners of Caſar. I heir army was defeated at 
Philippi, and three tyrants triumphed at Rome. 
Theſe wanted both the clemency and abilities 
of Czar; they rivalied him only in ambition. g's 
A triumvizate of dictators could not long ſublilt. Mark 
Antony, who alone had any pretenſions to the mili- 
tary talents of Cæſar, was — enetvated by the plea- 
ſures of the Egyptian court ; he preferred the charms 
of, Cleopatra to the glories of conquelt ; and ſutteres 
Octavius, at the aA of Actium, to wrelt from his 
hand the ſceptre of the world. 

At this period, Rome had no patriots leſt to ſupport 
her falling libertics : ſome fell at the battle of Philipp! 
and the reit by the bluody profcription of the tyrannical 
triumvitate. Otavius, under the name of Auguitts 
took the title of emperor, and fat down unmoleitcd on 
the throne of Cafar. TI hefe diſtractions of the empite 
had no effect on the military diſcipline of the Roman 
legions; they were the undiſputed maſters of the 
world, when Rome was without a chief, And 90 


country was now to the Romans little more than a | ſooner was Auguſtus eftablithed on the throne, than 


ſpeci0us name; the better fort were too wealthy and 
ES: — to ſubemit to the * of military <(- 
ciphac ;; the army was now no longer à band of citi- 


tens, the legions were compoſed ot the refuſe of the 
+ The foldiers recognized no other power than 


that of their geieral ; 
þ 4 


under his banners they con- 


ambaſſadors from all parts of the known world cron ded 
to pay him homage, or court his fricadihip. Deputies 
from the burning ſands of Africa, the loft luxurient 
ples of Alia, and the frozen regions of the North © 
-urope, met at Rome to proclaim Auguſtus empetot 


of the world, The tumults of war ccaſed in ©) 
| Kingdom; 
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kingdom ; the ſword of defolation was ſheathed, and 
harmony ſucceeded to the diſcord of nations. Auguſtus 
ſhut the temple of Janus, and the Saviour of the world, 
the Prince of peace, was born. 

Let us now, before we 2 to the hiſtory of 
the emperors that ſucceeded Auguſtus, conſider the 
fate of learning and the arts in this period of Roman 
reatneſs. In the infancy of the republic, and even 
Vile after the conſular government was eſtablithed, 
learning and the arts made very little progreſs at 
Rome. Agriculture and the cultivation of arms prin- 
cipally engaged their attention. An adequate idea may 
be formed of the little value they placed upon works 
of art by the edict of Mummius, who, having deltroyed 
the city of Corinth, ordered the pictures painted by 
the molt eminent artiſts of Greece to be carried to 
Rome, with this remarkable caution, that if any were 
loſt in the paſſage, they ſhould be obliged to make u 
the number. Nor were the ſcictices in more el 
at Rome. In the time of Cato the elder, ſome of the 
ablelt E apr of Greece coming to Rome, he 
ordered them to depart the city, leſt the minds of the 
youth ſhould be enervated by philoſophy, and rendered 
too ſoit for military achievements. For a long ſeries 
of years there were no written laws at Rome; thofe 
of Solon, brought from Greece, were the firſt that 
were known in that city. They were generally called 
the laws ot the tyelve tables, becauſe they were 
written in twelve departments: they were afterwards 
cortetted by various decrees of the ſenate, orders of 
the people, and edits of the prætors: and in them 
was contained the civil law of the Romans 

After the downfal of Carthage, the Romans, having 
no enemy io fear from abroad, began to taſte the ſweets 
of ſecurity, and to cultivate the arts of peace. The 
curious remains of the Grecian magniticence, which 
were ſent to Rome, inſpired them with a deſire of 
imitating the perfe&t models of the Greek artiſts. 
Whatever was elegant, curious, and beautiful, might 
de conſulted without trouble or expence. But the Ro- 
mans, though undoubtedly great artiſts, never equally 
truthed the works of their maſters. Eloquence had 
been long ſtudied in Rome ; but it did not reach its 
grea elt height till Cicero appeared; but his orations 
are inferior to thoſe of Demoithenes. Cicero gave to 
eloquence all the es of which it is fuſceptidle, 
without learning its ſolidity and gravity. He gave 
Cadence and harmony to the Roman language, and 


-enriched it with beautics before unknown : he was to 


Rome what Demoſthenes had been to Greece, the 
glory of his country ; they both carried cloquence to 
the gheſt perfection it ever attained. | 
The poetry of Virgil is cqual to any thing 8 
by the Greeks, except the had of Homer. Like the 


prole of Demoſthenes, the verſes ot Virgi! are inimi- | 
table. Horace, in his fatires and epiltles, had no 


| 


model among the Greeks, and ſtands to this day un- 
ed in that ſpecies of witing. Rome abounded in hiſ- 
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| torians ; among whom, Livy poſſeſſes all the natural 
eaſe of Herodotus, and is more defcriptive, more elo- 
quent, and ſentimental. Salluſt is generally ranked 
with Thucydides, and ſome have not ſcrupled to con- 
hder him as the moſt excellent hiſtorian of antiquity, 
I acitus did not flourith in the Auguſtan age; but he 
has Wy the greateſt honour by his works, while 
they reſſect ignominy on his country and human nature, 
whoſe corruption and vices he paints in the moſt 
ſtriking colours. To write the life of Tiberius re- 
quired the genius of Tacitus, who could unravel all 
the intrignes of the cabinet, aſſign the real cauſes of 
events, and withdraw the veil of deception, which 
concealed from the eyes of the public the real motives 
and ſprings of action. 

The Romans never applied themſelves greatly to phi- 
lolophy. Lucretius, who delivered, in ſpirited verſifi- 
cation, the opinions of Epicurus, is the only philoſo- 
pher, except Cicero, whoſe writings have reached our 
times: a cloſe and affiduous ſearch into the operations 
of nature, was not perhaps agreeadle to the genius of 
the Romans In tragedy as comedy, the Romans never 
produced any thing that can bear the leaſt compariſon 
with the writers of Greece. "The tragic poets hardly 
deferve to be mentioned. Plautus and Terence are 
juſtly placed at the head of the comic poets of Rome; 
but neither were poſſeſſed of the vis comica, or lively 
vein of humour, which is effential ro comedy, and 
which diftinguithes the writings of the comic poets of 
Greece. 

We are now arrived at an zra which preſents us with 
a ſet of montters, under the name of emperors, who 
filled the throne of the Cæſars, and whoſe hiſtories, a 
few excepted, diſgrace human nature. The govern- 
ment of Rome ſoon degenetated into the molt deſpotic 
tyranny: a people ong celebrated for their liberty, 
were now reduced to the moſt abject ſtate of ſlavery. 
The army was in reality the ſovereign of Rome: and 
while the emperors inflicted the moit inhuman cruelties 
on their fubjeQs, they themſelves trembled at the power 
of the legions : the emperors were at once the tyrants 
of the people and the flaves of the army. To keep the 
turbulent legions (who too well knew their own power) 
employed, they were led againſt the barbarous nations 
beyond the Alps. The Germans, the Britons, and other 
nations of the North, were ſubdued ; and the Roman 
arts and learning were introduced among the nations 
of diſtant countries. But this required abilities and 
perſeverance. Fond of their liberties, and ſtrangers to 
every thing but the neceſſaries of life, the ferocious 
inhabitants of the North long defended themſelves 
againſt the power of Rome. No their ſtruggles for 
liberty, their countries were laid waſte, and famine aſ- 
ſifted the Romans to plant their eagles in the countries 
inhabited by a barbarous people. Many kingdoms were 


anm= 


depopulated ; and the Romans marched to. conqueſt 


through the blood of an innocent people, whole ay 
crime was a love for their country: but conqueſt, whic 
11 E raiſed 
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raiſed the Roman power to the ſummit of glory, proved 
at la Kits deftrncion. Its boundancs were extended to 
fo enormous a diſtance, that the ſprings which gave 
motion to the political machine of government, lot 
their force. 

The nonhern tribes of barbarizns who had been in- 
crealed by the inhabitants of more ſouthern climes, 
dnven from their country by the Roman legions, mul- 
tiplied in fo rapid a manner, that the barren moun- 
tains of the North could not afford them fubſiltence. 
They returned in colonies towards the fouth, in ſearch 
of 2 more fruitful foil. The folt, delicious climate of 
Ira, excucd their defires; they poured like a torrent 
from the Alps into the plains, {weeping all before them. 
They purfucd a very different maxim from the Romans: 
they fought for a ſettlement, and thereture extirpated 
the inhabitants. The molt dreadtul ſcene of bloud and 
Navghter marked the route of the barbanans. Before 
them the country exhibited the mall lovely profpect, 
ſailing in all the beauties of nature, populous, and 
full of citics and villages; behind them, 2 king de- 
ſerts, without inhabitants, and without a farm. JI he 
fword of deftrution was drawn, and the barbarians 
ſeverely retaliated on the Romans the miſeries their 
conquering legions had carried into other clumes. Per- 
haps 2 more G&:lmal Kere was acver cxinbuecd ſince the 
carth was peopled : cotemporary authars, who beheld 
that ſcene of defolation, ate at a lofs tur exprefhons b 
which to deſcribe the horror of it: the Scourge 0 God 
the Deftroyer of Nations, arc the dreadtul epubets by 
which they dillinguifli the molt noted di the bacbarous 
leaders, who fpated neither age, fex, not rank; all 


were {wept away by the cruel invaders, and fell to- 


ther in one unduhnguthed Ange, eden Rome if. 
(elf fell a victim to barbarity and tury. Theſe ca- 
lamities befel the Roman empire between A. D. 295 
and 571, when the citabliſhmeut of the Lombards in 
Italy commenced. 
A. D Conſlantine, the emperor, who had embraced 
* —** Chriſtianity, transferred the feat of the empire 
*. from Rome to Conitzatinople, By this [i 
ron itzntinople. By this impolitic 
meaſure, the wellern ard caſters proviaces were ſepa- 
rated ſrum cach other, and governed by different fove- 
reigns. Ihe former was Hyd the weitern, and the 
latter the caltern empire. The withdrawing the Roman 
legions from ide Rhine aud the Danube to the call, 
thiew down the batticts of the weltern empire, and 
leid it open ty the northern invaders, who lad all the 
glories of the empite, vainty deemed immortal, in the 
dull. Lhe ancient military diſciplonc of the Romans 
was fo clficacivus, that it rault have proved an over- 
match tor al! their cncmies, had it not been for the 
vices of their emperors, and the univerſal cottupuon 
of manners among the people. Satiated with the lux- 
uries of the known worid, the emperocs. were at a loſs 
to had de provucatives. Ihe moit diſlaus regions 
were <explorced, the ingenuity of mankind was e- 


exciſed, and the tribu;e of provinces. expended upon 


-echples. 
Auge 


one favourite dich. The tyranny and depluable li. 
centioulnels of manners that prevailed under the em. 
perors, or Caſars, as they are called, could only be 
equalled by the barbarity ot thoſe nations who over. 
came them. With reipect to the eaſtern empire, that 
ſtood firm, and for a conſiderable time defied all the 
attacks of the northern invaders; but at Sagth the 

and 


followers of Mahomet effected what the Got 
Vandals had attempted in vain: they reduced the 
whole empire, and the family of the \. nor filled 
the throne of Comſtantine. 

A dreadtul revolution in the republic of letters (ue. 
ceeded this change of inhabitants. A tedious night of 
Gothic barbarity overſpread the countries once famoyz 
for their learning. Lhe arts and ſciences were for. 
gotten ; they ſeemed to be buried under the ruins of 
the empire. The ſchools and academies were levcllc 
in the duſt, the libraries bunt, and literature cor. 
hdered as pernicious to ſociety. Error uſurped the 
place ol truth, and ſuperſtition was placed upon the 
throge of wiſdom. Many of the clergy did not vn. 
deritand-the breviary which they were obliged daily u 
recite ; ſome of them could ſcarcely read it: in (hr, 
the human mind, negledded, uncultuvatcd, agd K. 
prefied, ſunk into the molt profound iguorance. Chu. 
Ic magrie, indeed, iu the nin century, made a nobic u. 
tempt to dilpel this cloud of Gothic baibarity ; and N. 
fred the Great, in England, followed his worthy «<- 
ample ; but all the 97 ale of theſe princes were in 
vd: for the brutiſhneſs of the age was too poncrtul 
for the eFourts and inſtitutions of theſe champions of 
literature ; fo that the veil of darkucts was agun crawa 
over Europe, and ignorance refumed her fceptre. 

Learning being thus driven from her favourite ſcat. 
took refuge in the plains of Arabia. Ihe Mahometan 
princes grew polite in proportion as they grew power- 
ful. The call af Babylon, after a ferics of ſucccls 
ful wars, ſpent their time in ſecurity, and revived the 
arts. Ihe muſes for a time red their feat on the 
banks of the Euphrates. Aaron Rachild was more te- 
{pected thay any of his predeceſſors, and was obched 
from Spain to the Indies. This prince revived the 
ſciences, and cultivated the ite arts. The learncd 
from all parts reforted to his court, where they were 2! 
once cateſſed and rewarded. Karbariſm was baniſh«1 
from his exteniive domimons, and her place ſupplied 
by politeneſs. Under his government the Arabiany 
who had before adopted the Indian method of com- 
putation by the nine fgures and a cypher, brought the 
unprovement into Europe From —— the Europeans 
learned the courſe of the Hare, and the nature 0 
Benhonain, the aſtronomer, ttanllated the 
of Pialemy from the Greek into Arabie; 
and made ſeveral aſtronomical obſcrvations, then el 
— Importance. The calif Almamon cauſcd a de- 


greTof/ the mecidian to be meaſured, in order to dctct- 
mine the magnitude of the carth, above ſeven centuries 


before any mung of that Kind was attempted in Europe. 
Aviceua 
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Avicenna and Averroes, two celebrated phyſicians, I to perform the fame dir; : 
tranſlated the works of Ariſtotle into Arabic, 4% they | thele performed to = ting ws E. _ 
were utterly unknown on this ſide of the Mcediterra- | confidered as a great varony, and a barony as a ſmall 
nean. — culiivated phyſic and chemiſtry with great | Kingdom. It was the natural ambition of Horn baron 
alacrity ſucceſs : the latter may be ſaid to have | to render his authority as independent of the de as 
been invented by the Arabians. Ihe Chriſtians were poſſible, and to acquire new force and authority over 
then inſtructed by the Mahometans. his particular vaſſals. The natural conſequences of 
A new ſpecies of government, now known by the | theſe Gothic inflitutions were jealouſics wars, and 
name of the Feudal Syſtem, was introduced by the | opprefſions without number. "The great baron took 
northern barbarians, who 1 the Roman em- {| the advantage of granting his vaſſals the perpetual af- 
ire, The conſederacies ent: into by the inhabi- | fiſtance they wanted, to acquire a defpotic power over 
tants of the North, were rather military than civil, | them. The manufacturer, and lower claſtes of men, 
under different leaders, to whom they were ſtrongly | languiſhed under the moſt inſupportable ſervitude ; 
attached. When they eſtabliſhed themſclves in the | for valour and military qualities were then alone re- 
empire, their chiefs diſtributed to the principal officers, | garded. 
under the burden of military ſcrvice, a proportion of An ariſtocracy, the moſt cruel mode of government, 


the conquered territories ; and theſe made a new par- 
tion among their foldicrs under the fame tenure. 


now prevailed, and ſtifled every principle of equity and 
of nature. The people perceived that they ought to 


Theſe hefs were ſubſtituted for pay, and were not con- | exchange the dominion of ſeveral maſters, for the 
ſidered as the property of their poileſfors. They were | limited adminiſtration of a hrngte ' perſon. The Eu- 
originally revokable at the pleaſure of the granter ; but | ropean monarchs perceived the encroachment of the 


an attachment, which 1s naturally contracted for land, 
introduc ing the idea of property, the nature ot theſe 
grants was infenfibly altered; men were averſe to re- 
lnquiſhing lands they had for ſome time cultivated, 
and for which they had acquired an affection. "Theſe 


hits were accordingly fru changed into poſſeſſions for 


lite, and afterwards became hereditary. TI he impru- 
dence or weakneſs of fovereigns allowed themſelves to 
de deprived of their territories. Their vaſlals roſe in 
independence ; and their ſubjects, who received pro- 
tectton lrom theſe, became more attached to them 
than o their ſyvereigns. A mulntude of inferior vaſſals 
coultituted a formidable body under the great tenants 
of the crown ; and the advantages of this afleciatton 


were ſo great, that fiefs were conſidered as preferable | magiitrates and a council, choſen by themſelves. The F 
to free polſeflions. Thoſe, therefore, who were poſ- | very dawn of liderty rouſed all the powers of the hu- 1 
ſellod of free lands, reſigned them, either to the prince, | man mind into action. A ſpirit of induſtry revived ; Z 
or ſome powerful noble, in order to receive them back | commerce became an object of attention, and was cul- 85 
'n the form of fiefts. The carts who adminiſtered | tivated with ſucceſs by many of the powers of Europe. 4 
jultice (for the civil was not yet ſeparated from the | The invention of the mariner's compals greatly facili- 1 
miuary power) finding their advantage in the fines | tated the communication between one nation and i 
and pecuniary emoluments reſulting to them 5 judges, another, and conſequently opened new ſources of com- F 
found means to render the judicial power hereditary in | merce. , 9 
their families. Thus the "cial _—_ of the — The cities of Alexandria and Conſtantinople had '$ 
rates was in a manner dane oe” into ficfs, and the | long carried on a very conſiderable trade with Indoſtan : E 
the prectous commodities of India were not unknown 1 


crown was weakened by new encroachments on its 
prerogatives, The ſovercign, however, was [till con- 
idered as the head of this vaſt fabric of political ſub- 
«ination. Obliged to protect his vaſſals, he had a 
tle to demand their affiſtance, doth for his own de- 
tence, and for that of the (tate. He ſummoned them 
to his court ; and although their advice and concur- 
rence was abſolutely neceſſary in all matters of mo- 
ment, yet their attendance, in conſequence of his call, 
which, in one point of view, was a principal privilege, 
Was, in another, conſidered as a burden, and a mark 
of their dependence. The inferior vallals were bound 


nobles, and the dreadful fervitude of the ſubject. They 
taw the people were nothing better than flaves ; and 
determined to fupport them againſt the tyranny of the 
barons. They declared, that as all men were born 
tree, they ſhould enjoy that liberty in reality as well as 
in name. But to effect this noble deſign, it was ne- 
ceſſary to erect ſome intermediate power to counter- 
balance that of the barons, who enflared the people, 
and aſpired to give laws to the crown. A plan was 
therefore adopted, which fully anſwered the deſign. 
New privileges were conferred on towns, in conſe- 
neace of which they became at once populous and 
rich. All marks of fervitude were aboliſhed ; they 
were formed into bodies corporate, and governed by 


in Europe. The Cruſades, which robbed Europe of 
her inhabitants, were the cauſe of opening a trade be- 
tween the ſtates of Italy and the Eaft. Venice became 

powerful by her commerce : the for ſome time 
engrofſed the commodities of India, and diſperſed them 
all over Europe. The Genoele, by ſending proviſions 
to the cruſaders along the coalt of Atta Minor, became 
rich and powerful; at the ſame time they gained fome 
knowledge of the Indian trade, which had been the 
weat ſource of wealth to the Venetians. They opened 


> communication with the Eaſt, and became ſharers - 
the 


very 
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the advantzgeovs commerce of Indoſtan. By the riches 
they drew trom this fource, theſe two rival ſtates be- 
came formidable to all the powers of Europe. At laſt 
the Portugueſe difcovered a pallage to India by the Cape 
of Good Hope, and wholly engrotted the trade ot the 
ealtern parts of Alta. Detirous of continuing to his 
country forne part of the caitern commerce, Chnitopher 
Columbus, a native of Genoa, propoled failing to 
India by a weſtern courte. This otter, however, W 
rejected at Genoa, and Spain reaped the benefit of his 
diſcoveries. He failtd in que? of the Indies, but he 
found a new world. Spain became miſltrefs of a larger 
empire than that of Rome in the height of her glory. 
The inhabitants of Europe now began to _— out 
of that darknefs in which they had been involved ſince 
the ſubverſion of the Roman empire, a ſpace of near 
twelve centuries. "The invenion of printing, the re- 


y, and, laſtly the happy reformation of religion, 
all diſtinguiſh the 15th and 16th centuries as the firlt 
ra of modern hiftory. The political principles and 
mains then eſtabliſhed, ſtill continue to operate ; and 
the 1dras concerning the balance of power then intro- 
duced; or rendered general, Hill influence, in ſome de- 
gree, the councils of European nations, and happily 
concur in ſecuring the different empires from the en- 
croachments of ir ambitious neighbours, who, in 
contending for univerfal monarchy, cannot tail to 
weaken their own force. and may at length render them- 
ſelves incapable of defending their juſt polſc ions. 

The partial conqueſts aſpiring monarchs may make, 
will rather tend to oppoſe, than promote their deſigus. 
A prince may form a deliberate plan of deſtroying, b 
ow degrees, the rights of his fubjetts, and his . 
ſor may follow his example ; but external conqueſts 
are always lefs folid than brithant, and commonly oc- 
caſion more fear than hurt. I he afpiring prince, who, 
has unfortunately been a conqueror, is commonly te- 
duced in the end to the laſt extremities by the alarms 
his congqueits excite, and the contederacies they give 
occahon to- How contrary ſocvet this doctrine may 
be to uhe prejudices and views of a victorious and 

erful nation, it is neverthelcfs well eſtabliſhed in the 
ence of polincs, and has been confirmed by expe- 
tience and cxanpies both ancicnt and modern.” 

The truth of the above atlertion will Appratr in a great 
variety of lights, it we take a retrulpettive view of the 
condult of the Grecian lates when delivered from the 
terror of the et tan ins tens. T he molt inconfider- 
able of theſe little fortetics imbübed the irenzy of con- 

welt, and by this Irenzy was reduced, in its turn, to 
the utimnoit miſcty and diftreſs ; a full itluftration of this 
ſubi et. the reader will nnd in Hocrates's Otation on 
the Peace. If there be occation to mention modern 
examples, France affords a very firiking one. "The hu- 
miliating circumitances that ambitious monarch Louis 
XIV was reduced to, arc well known, the cauſe of 
which humizit lamented on his death-bed; and the 
1 — 


vival of learning, ans and ſciences. hiftory and philo- 
ſoph 
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nerves of that kingdom have been ſince rained (© far 
deyond their ſtrength, by an unbounded thirſt of ac. 
quifition, that it ſeemed hardly poſſible they ſhould re. 
cover their natural tone in the courſe of this century, 
In the war of 1756, the debility of their efforts ſhewed 
the grounds of the evil, and the incfhcacy of a ſudden 
and precipitate remedy : dut has not the Britiſh cabinet 
greatly contributed to reftore and augment the navy of 

rance, by agitating a civil war with the North Ame. 
ricans? Who does not know that the houſe of Auf. 
tria excited the terror of all Europe, before it excited 
the pity of Great-Britain! That family, which had 
once been the object of fear, became at length the ob- 
jett of compatſion. Charles V. of the houſe of Auf. 
tria, was poſſeſſed of territories which exceeded in 
riohes and extent the moſt powerful empires of anti- 
quity, but theſe were not ſuthcient to gratify the am- 
bition of that monarch z and his whole reign exhibit. 
ed a ſcene of hoſhlity againſt his neighbuurs. One of 
his ſucceſſors, the late empreſs-queen, and the repre- 
ſentative of that family, was, however, upon the death 
of her father, not only {tripped of her dominions, but 
reduced fo low as to be in want of neceſlarics; ad 
contributions were actually raifed for her in Great-Bri- 
tain, whoſe king, George II. engaged in her cauſe, and 
reinſtated her upon the imperial throne, at the ex 
of this nation. —Great- Britain enjoyed, for a feries of 
years, the greateſt degree of proſperity and glory; which 
ſhould have induced her to be more attentive to preſcrvo 
ſo brilliant an exiſtence ; but as a great empire cannot 
be continued in a flouriſhing ſituation — governed 
by moderation and wiſdom ; fo the unhappy conteſt of 
Creat-Britain with her colonics in America, through 
the folly, arrogance, or arbitrary defigns of her then 
miniſters of (tate, has plunged her into the greateſt dif- 
hculties ; her national debt has been augmented to an 
enormous ſum, her taxes increaſed fo as to become an 
almoit infupportable burden, and her trade ſenſibly di- 
miuthed. That this once flouriſhing kingdom may de 
again reſtored to her former fpleador and tranquillity, 
in conſequence of the late peace with America, and 
the other belligerent powers, is an zra more devoutly 
to be withed for, than expected. 
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Or SS144TR EAN, 
HE attention and capacity of mankind have in 


all ages been as it were on the ſtretch in order to 
form adequate conceptions of the Supreme Being ; but 
expericnce has evinced all their inquiries concerning the 
Deity to be fruitleſs, lor“ who by fearching can nud 
out God?“ Men, in general, being unable to elcvate 
theg ideas to all the fublgity of his pertections, have 
too often brought them down to the degrading level e 
their own ideas, This obſervation may be more di 
a applied to thoſe nations whoſe religion 4, 
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founded partly on their own natural feelings, the faint 

limmerings of em 7 mg” reaſon, but more fre- 

quently the irregular paſſions of the human heart, and 

who had moreover received no light from heaven, reſ- 
ting this important, this awful objeR. 

In giving the hiſtory of religion, a proper diſtinction 
ſhould always be attended to; we muſt ſeparate what 
is human from what is divine; what had its origin by 

ticular revelations, from what is the effect of general 
aws, and of the unaſſiſted rations of the —— 
mind, Hence we find, that the religion of the eaſtern 
nations was, in the moſt early ages, pure and luminous: 
it originated from a divine ſource, and was neither ob- 
Carts nor dish 
men. But we find that in ſs of time theſe began 
io take effeR, inſomuch that the ray of tradition was 
not only obſcured ; but totally obliterated from the 
minds of thoſe tribes who ſeparated at the greateit diſ- 
tance, and in the ſmalleſt numbers, from the more 
improved focieties of men. 

praved and ignorant as the lity of mankind 
were reſpeQting the nature and perfettions of God, their 
dependence upon, and obligations to him; * the moſt 
barbarous nations have always paid their homages to 
ſome deity, although they have been under great miſtakes 
in their notions and concluſions about him. In this ſitua- 
tion, God ſelected to himſelf a peculiar people to be 
the itaries of his laws and worſhip ; but left the 
reſt of mankind to form confuſed and erroneous hypo- 
theſes upon theſe ſubjeQs. 

Polytheiſm, or the doctrine of a plurality of gods, 
was the moſt common religion of antiquity ; and this 
prevailed the longeſt, and ſpread the wideſt. The an- 
cient polytheiſm not appear to be the fruit of phi- 
loſophical ſpeculations, nor of 4 traditions, con- 
cerning the nature of the Divine Being; but to have 
ariſen during the rudeſt ages of ſociety, while the ra- 
tional powers were feeble, and while mankind were 
ſudjett to the tyrannical influence of paſſion and the 
wild dreams of imagination. Their religion, there- 
fore, was founded ſole! upon ſentiment ; each tribe 
of men had not only their favourite heroes, but their 
pu likewiſe : thoſe heroes who led them forth to 
battle, who had the chief rank in their councils, whole 
image was inſcribed on their fancy, and whoſe exploits 
were impreſſed on their memory, enjoyed, even atter 
death, an exiſtence in the imagination of their follow- 
ers and adherents. They had alſo two orders of gods, 
the propitious, and the hoſtile, the gods who were to 
de loved, and thoſe who were to be teared. 

The heathens had alſo a celebrated diviſion of their 
gods into i majoram gentium, and dii minoram genie 
that is, into the ſuperior and inferior gods. 
Gviſion was taken from their place of reſidence ; thus 
there were celeſtial, terreſtrial, inſernal, marine, and 
ſylvan gods. They were alſo divided into animal and 
natural $; the animal $ were mortals who had 


been raiſed to divinity by iguorance and fuperſtition, | 


ot 


; 


red by the caprice or inventions of 


Another | 
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ſuch as the heroes above-mentioned ; and the natural 
gods, the parts of nature, ſuch as the ſtars, the ele- 
ments, mountains, rivers, &. There were alſo dei- 
ties who were ſuppoſed to preſide over particular per- 
ſons ; ſome had the care of women in childbirth ; 
others, the care of young children and young perſons ; 
and others were the deitics of marriage. Each Gion, 
virtue, and proftethon had alſo its particular god : the 
ſhepherds had their Pan; the rdeners, their Flora; 
the learned, their Mercury and Minerva; and the poets, 
their Apollo and the Muſes. The ancients, in gene- 
ral, made their gods ſubject to all the paſſions of men 5 
they partook even of their partial Edles, and in 
many inſtances diſcovered their preference of one race 
or nation to all others. They did not indeed eat and 
drink the ſame ſubſtances with men, but they lived on 
nectar and ambroſia; they had a particular pleaſure in 
ſmelling the ſteam of the ſacrifices, and they made love 
with a terocity unknown in northern climates. 

It is, however, thought by moſt learned men, that 


the Pagans acknowledged but one God; and that the 


many different divinities worſhipped by them, were but 
attributes and actions of one and the fame God. This 
may probably be true of the wiſer heathens; and in- 
deed there are many ſtrong and beautiful paſſages in pa- 
n authors, to prove that they acknowledged but one 
od. Anaxagoras, who flouriſhed 430 years before 
the Chriſtian æra, was the firſt, even in Greece, that 
publicly announced the exiſtence of one Creator and 
Governor of the Univerſe. Pythagoras likewiſe taught 
the unity of God, and defined him to be a mind pene- 
trating and diffuſing itfel{ through all the parts of the 
univerſe, from which all animals receive lite ; and Pla- 
to called God the being which is; and whenever he 


mentioned the Deity, it was always in the fingular 


number. 
But, of all others, the Chriſtian religion is demon- 


ſtratively of divine original, from the ſublimity of its 


faith, excellency of its morals, and the purity of its 
precepts. It conſiſts not in idle philoſophical ſpecula- 
tions, or go grimace and atfectation, but in æ 
ſteady practice of the duties it requires, without the 
lealt view of recompence from men; it neither ſeeks 
their admiration, nor attempts to dazzle their eyes and 
deceive them: there is no religion which fo much ex- 
cites a man to the love and practice of victue, and ha- 
tred of vice, or that preſcribes greater rewards for the 
one, er punithments tor the other. This religion, in 


regard to the practice of it, conſiſts in the moſt exact 


imitation, that can poſſibly be conceived, of the inti- 
nite perfeQions of the Supreme Being : from hence we 
may derive that. ſolid virtue, that power (refulting 
from a divine principle implanted in the mind) which 
it gives to ſubdue our pallions, and that fatisfattion 


which we receive from the obſervance of thoſe laws 
which God has preſcribed io mankind. The charac- 
ters of Chriſtianity are perfectly conformable to the at- 


tributes of the Divine Majeſty. The moral part never 
? +» BG 
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mdulges the pathons, it has no other view than the 
- preſervation and happineſs of mankind : nor have the 
molt inveterme eneaucs of the Chrittian faith ever in- 
vented any thing but what was nuch interior to it, both 
in practice and ſpeculation. | 

na time, however, Chriſtianity became corrupted by 
the imroduction of worlily maxims, very icacoalittent 
with the precepts of its divine author, and by the am- 
d ton ot the clergy; which at length occatoned the 
e\cvation and exorbitant claus of the biſhop of Rume. 
Ide power of the pope, as univerſal bithop, and head 
of the church, or, in other words, the papal fupremacy, 
owed us ongin to the wor'lt of men, was procured by 
the baſeft man, by flattering a ryram [Phocas) in his 
wickednefs and tyranny ; and, according to the judg- 
ment of Greeory the Corear, was in itielt antichrifttan, 
hererica), blaiphemors, and diabohkcat. Ide bithops 
of Rome, dy Willing themielves of every circumitance 
which fortune threw in their way, ſlowly erected the 
fabric of their anticheitttan power, at frit an object of 
veneration, and afterwards of terror, to all temporal 

es. The cautcs of its bappy dntvlution are more 
palpable, and operated with greater actwuy. I he fcan- 
dafous hves of the Popith clergy, their ignorance, and 
tyranny, together with the defire natural to ſovereigus, 


of delivering themſelves from a foreign yoke ; the op- 
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portunity of applying to national uſes the immenſe ſ 
which had — diverted to the ſervice of the church in 
every Kingdom of Europe, conſpired with the ardour of 
the firſt refurmers, and haſtencd the progreſs of the Re. 
formation, which began by Luther in Germany in the 
year 4517, and took place in England in 1534 ; for 
when once the eyes of the public were opened, they 
could plainly perceive the unrealonableneſs of the claims 
of the church of Rome; that mai of her doGtring; 
were unſcriptural, corrupt, and irrational, and after x 
very faic and impartial examination, molt of her ab. 
furd mummerics and ſuperſtitions were juitly condemned 
and exploded both by argument and ridicule. The (er. 
vices of the reformers ig this reſpet, demand or 4d. 
miration and gratitude; but, involved as they bad berg 
in the darknets of ſuperſtition, it was not to be exp£4. 
ed but that they ſhougd till retain fome errors, an at- 
tachmeat to ſome ablurd doArines, and too much of 
the intolerant fpirit of the corrupt and arbitrary <!:urch 
trom which they had ſeparated themſelves ; but fince, 
with all their deteAs, theſc prous and learned men ce 
honoured in being the initruments, through Dune 
Providence, of bringing about an event highly . 
vourable to the civil and retigious rights of mankind 
they have certainly @ juſt claim to our veneration ad 
ciicem. 
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A New GENEALOGICAL and CHRONOLOGICAL Account of the 
SOVEREIGNS of the Wnolre WorrLD. 


1 A. 
URKEY. Sm II. grand fignior, born in 1761; 


enthroned April 7, 1789. 

Tara. The cmprefs of Ruffia is ſupreme ſave- 
reign of the weſtern part; and the Chineſe are maſters 
of the fouth and caſt parts. 

Caixa. Kicn-long, emperor. 

IxDia. Ahmed-Abdallah, emperor, or great mogul. 

AkA®1A is annexed to the Turkiſh empire. 

PzaSia. Kerim Khan, ſhah or emperor, crowned 
in 1763. 

Jaras. Tiinajor, cmperor, being the laſt of whom 
we have any Account. 

When this monarch appears abroad, he is attended 
by 5 ar 6200 of his 8 and he maintains an army 
of so, horie, and 100,000 fort, probably with a 
view to keep his tributary princes or vallals in awe. 


—— 
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Mont uor ara. The ſovereign is ſtyled emperor. 
SoraLla is ſubject ro a king. 
ZANGUEBAR is governed by a king. 


BAA is under the dominion of a Mahometan 
ſovereign. 

WHtDAH, in Guinea, ſubject to an idolatrous king; 

GoLp-Coasr is divided into petty fovereignucy 
under their reſpective kings. 

AGoxNA, governed by a ding 

GRAin-Coasr, ſubject to a King, 

CoxG0, in Lower Guinca, has a king. 

AxSGOLA, is ſubject to a king. 

LoaxGo 1s under kingly government. 

JAA country. Their — is ſtyled the Great 


Jagga. 
3 or Neno p, is divided into petty 


kingdoms and (lates. | 
ond, near Sierra Leone, governed by a king: 
ZAARA, or the Dasszxr. Chiefly occupied y il- 

literate and ſavage Arabs. The country 1s flat and 

barren, and the inhabitants Mahometans. 
Apyss1w1a. Subject to a deſpotic and power'v 

emperor : à late ſovereign was named David. | 
4; ALLAS. Theſe people ate diſtinguiſhed into tribe 

each governed by a chief 

Abt. Is ſubject to a king. 

Nori. Governed by a deſpotic monarch. 
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or Tur WHOLE WORLD. 


Eover. Partly monarchical, being ſabject to the 

nd fignior, whoſe viceroy is a pacha ; and partly re- 
publican, and governed by the Mamluks and Sangiacs. 

ALG1ERS. Subject to a dey. 

Tux1is. Governed by a bey. 

Tx1yroOLt. Subject to a bey. 


Moxocco. Under the dominion of an emperor. 
4%; 3,99 $2, $15. 


SouTH-AMERIiCA. Almoſt all its nations are go- 
verned by Kings; under whom are appointed chicts or 
caciques, As VICETOYS, n 

UNITED STATES of North America, being thirteen, 
are a ſovereign and independent republic, of whom 
George Waſhington is prelident. They are under the 
government. of Congreſs, compoſed of delegates from 


each ſtate. 
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DENMARK axp NORWAY. CurrsTtiax VII. 
king of Denmark, born Jan. 29, 1749 : hath iſſue by 
his Late queen, Carolina-Matilda of England, 

Prince Frederic, born E. 27, 1768. 

Princeſs Louiſa-Auguſta, born July 7, 1771. 

SWEDEN. Gesra ves, king of Sweden, born 
— a1, 1746. Married Oft. 1766, to the Princeſs 

phia, Mag lene of Denmark, born July 3. 1746. 
Their iſſue, 

Prince Auguſtus- Adolphus, born Nov. 2, 1778. 

RUSSIA. CarnARIN E II. daughter of Chriſtian- 
Augaſtus, prince of Anhalt Zerbſt, born May 2, 1729; 
married Sept. 1, 1745, Peter III. grandſon of Peter J. 
On his bein depoſec July 9, 1762, ſhe was proclaimed 
ſole . of all the Ruſlias. Their iſſue, 

Prince Paul Petrowitz, born OR. 1, 1754, and a 
daughter, Paul is married, and has iſſue three chilaren, 

GREAT-BRITAIN axp IRELAND. GeokrGE 
III. king of Great- Britain, France, and Ireland, and 
eleQor of Hanover, born June 4, 1738. Succeeded his 
prandfather King George II. on Oc. 25, 1760. Married 
Sept. 8, 1761, to the princeſs Charlotte of Mecklen- 
burgh Strelitz, born May 16, 1744 crowned Sept. 22, 
1761, His iſſue by the ſaid princels are, 

1. George, Prince of Wales, born Aug. 12, 1762. 

2. Frederic, Duke of York, Biſhop vi N 
born Aug. 16, 1763. Married Sept. 29, 1791, Pre- 
derique-Charlotte- Ulrique-Catharine, eldeſt daughter of 
the king of Pruſſia. 

g. William Henry, Duke of Clarence, born Aug. 
21, 1765. ? 

4. Princeſs-Royal, Charlotte-Auguſta- Matilda, born 
Sept. 29, 1766. 

5- Edward, born Nov. 2, 1767. 

6. Auguſta-Sophia, born Nov. 8, 1768, 

. Elizabeth, born May 22, 1770+ 

+ Erneſt- Auguſtus, born June 5, 1771. 


9. Auguſtus- Frederic, born Jan. 17, 1773: 


| 


| 


| 


10. Adolphus-Frederic, born Feb. 24, 1774. 
11, Mary, born April 25, 1776. 9 
12. Sophia, born Nov. 3. 1777. 
13. Amelia, born Aug. 7, 1783. 


Tur Kixo's Brotyrn AND SISTER ARE, 


1. Auguſta, Ducheſs of Brunſwick. 
= William-Henry, Duke of Glouceſter, Earl of 

Connaught, born Nov. 25, 1743; married Sept. 6, 
1770, to Maria, Counteſs Dowager of Waldcgrave, 
daughter of Sir Edward Walpole, K. B. by whom he 
has one ſon and two daughters, 

HOLLAND. Prince WILLIAM, of Orange-Naſ- 
ſan, Stadtholder, born March 19, 1743; aſſumed the 
government, March 8, 1766 ; married OR. 4. 1767, 
to Frederica-Sophia- Wilhelmina, ſiſter to the king of 
Pruſſia, born Aug. 7, 1731. Their iſſue, William 

Frederic, born Aug. 2, 1771; married to the ſecond 
daughter of the king of Pruſſia. William George-Fre- 
deric, born Feb. 15, 1774. Frederica-Louiſa-Wilhel- 
mina, born Nov. 28, 1770. 

GERMANY. Leororp II. Emperor of Ger- 
many, born May 5, 1747; crowned Aug. 9, 1790 ; 
married Aug. 5, 1766, to Mary Louiſa, infanta of 
Spain, born Nov. 24, 1745; and have iſſue, Francis, 
married Aug. 14, 1790, to Maria-Tereſa, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of the king of Naples; Ferdinand ſee Toscaxy}, 
Charles, Alexander, Joſeph, Antony, John, Ren- Joſeph, 
Louis-Joteph, Rodolphus ; Maria, Maria-Anne, Maria- 
Clementina, and Maria-Amelia. 

The Emperor has living two liſters, and one brother, 
unmarried. Thoſe married are, the Princeſs of Parma, 
the Queen of the Iwo Sicilies, the late Queea of 
France, the wile of the uncle of the elector of Saxony, 
and Prince Ferdinand, born June 1, 1754. 

Archduke of Auſtria, married. 1774, the only daugh- 
ter and heireis of the Duke of Modena, by whom he 
has iſſue two fons and two daughters. | 

Adolphus- Frederic IV. Duke of Mecklenburgh- 
Strelitz, born May 5, 1738, brother to the Qucen of 
Great-Britain. 

2harles- William- Ferdinand, Duke of Brunſwic- Lu- 
nenburg, and late General in the king of Prutlia's 
army, born Od. 9, 1735 ; married Jan. 16, 1764, to 
the Princeſs Augutta of England, born Aug. 12, 1737, 
and has iſſue, three ſons and three daughters. 

PRUSSIA. Freptric-WILLIAM, king of Pruilia, 
and eletor of Brandenburgh, born Sept. 25, 17443 
"roclaimed king, Aug. 19, 1786. Hath illue, by his 
firſt conſort, Elizabeth-Ulrica, of Brunſwic-Wo!fen- 
buttle, Charlotte, born May 7, 1797, married to the 
Duke of York. He was married July 14, 1769, to his 
ſecond conſort, Frederica-Louiſa, of Hetie- Darmſtadt. 
Hath iſſue by her, 

Frederic-William, born Aug. g, 1770. 
Charles-Louis, born Aug. g, 1773: | 

Frederica-Sophia- W iihelmina, born Nov. 11, 17743 
married Aug. 1, 1791, to the hereditary Prince of 
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Frederic-Chriſtian- Auguſtus ; born May 1, 1780. 

Another Prince, born December 20, 1981; and 
another, in July 178g. 

Oueen- Dowager, Elizabeth- Chriſtina of Brunſwic- 
Woitenburtle, aunt to the preſent Duke, and filter of 
his prefent Pruſſian Majeſty, as well as of the Queen- 
Dowager of Denmark, burn Nov. 8, 1715. 

Lovifa-Amelia, of Brunſwic- Wolfenburtle, born Jan. 
20, 172% ; married Jan. 6, 1742, to Wilkam- Auguitus- 
Prince-Royal, who died June 12, 3758. Their iflue, the 
preſent King. 

Frederica-Sophia- Wilhelmina, married to the preſent 
Prince of Orange. 

POLAND. STaxistavs-AvcusrTus (formerly 
count Poniatowſk:) born Jan. 27, 17g, ed king 
Sept. 7, 1704. F 

SWITZERLAND. Every canton is abſolute in 
its own juriſdiction ; but thoſe of Berne, Zurich, and 
Lucerne, with other dependencies, are ariſtocratical, 
or under the fovereignty of the nobles, with a certain 
mixture of democracy, where the fovercignty is 
in the „Berne only excepted. hoſe of Uri, 
Schweitz, Underwald, Zug. Glaris, and Appenzel, 
are democratical. Bafil, though it has the appearance 
of an ariſtocracy, rather inclines to a democracy, or 
popular rament. 

SPAIN. Cnaztes IV. King of Spain, born Nov. 
$1, 1748 ; ſucceeded his father Charles III. in Dec. 
3788; married Sept. 4, 1765, to Princeſs Louiſa of 
Parma, born Dec. 9, 1751, and has had iſſue, fix 
children. "The ſurviving iffue are, 

Ferdinand- Antony, preſent king of Na Antony 
Paſcal, born Dec. 31, 1755. The other furviving iſſue 
of the late king is, Marta-Louiſa (fee Tuscany.) 

PORTUGAL. Mazia- FRANCES - ISABELLA, 
Queen of Portugal. born Dec. 17, 1734 ; married June 6, 
1760, tothe late king, her uncle, by whom ſhe has iſſue, 

Johan- Maria-J ofeph- Louis, Prince of Braſil, born May 
13, 1767 married to Charloita-jcaquina, daughter of 
the Prince of Aſturias, bora April 25, 1775- 

Matianna- V ictoria, born Dec. 15, 1768 ; married to 
Gabel Antony, third fon to the King of Spain. 
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late Maria-Amoinetta- Frederica, 
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Iftue of king Joſeph. Her preſent majeſty, and two 
other * 

ITALY. Pope Pius VI. born Dec. 17, 1717; 
elected pope Feb. 15, 1775. 

Fexpixaxn IV. king of Naples and both Sicilies, 
born Jan. 11, 1751 ; aſcended the throne Oct. 4. 1739, 
on his father's becoming king of Spain ; married April 

, 1768, to the Princeſs Mary-Caroline, a ſiſter of the 
\mperor, born Aug. 14, 1752, by whom he has had 
iſſue eight children, of whom ſeven are living. 

TUSCANY. en eu fo. of the 
emperor, born May 6, 1769; married Aug. 14, 1790, 
Maria- Lovifa, ſecond daughter of the king of Naples. 

MODENA. Hercvuites REexavp, born Nov. es, 
1727; marned April 16, 1741, to the Princefs of 
Matla-Catara. "Their iſſue, Mary Beatrix, born April 
25, 1750; marned the archduke of Auſtria 1771. 

FexDpixanD-Martt- Louis, duke of Parma, born 
Jan. 20, 1751; marricd to the archducheſs Maria- 
Amelia, June 27, 1760. Their ifluc, à Prince and 
three Princeſſes. ; 

SARDINIA axp SAVOY. Vicror-AmabDers 
Mantz, born June 26, 1726 ; married in 1750, the 
ſiſter to the em- 
id, dy whom he has living iffue, four 
daughters: Maria-Joſepha-Loviſa ; married in 1771, 
the Count of Provence, brother to the king of France: 
Maria- Thereſa, married in 1773, the Count of Artois, 
another brother of the king of France, and has iſſue 
two ſons and a daughter; the eldeſt, Charles-Emanucl, 
Prince of Piedmont, born May 14, 1751; maricd 
in 1775, Maria-Adclaide, ſiſter of the late king of 
rance. 

FRANCE. Lovis XVI. late king of France and 
Navarre ; born Aug. 23, 1734. Married April 19, 
1770, to Marie-Antoinetta, the emperor's ſiſter, born 

ov. 2, 1755. Their iffue, a Princeſs, Maria-Tercla- 
Charlotta, born Dec. 19, 1778 ; and the Dauphin, burn 
March 27, 17835. 

Note. Reyalty was aboliſhed in this kingdom by the 
National Convention, the king and queen beheaded, aud 
a republican government ſet up. 


— n _ — — — — — — — 


' A Ngew CHRONOLOGICAL LIST of REUARKABLE Events, 
DiscovERits, and IxvenTIONS. 


Pf. Che. 
4994 { yt. creation of the world, and Adam and 
— Eve, Gen. i. u. 
4003 The birth of Cain, the firſt who was born of a 
woman, Cen. iv. 1. 
5 The old world is deiltroyed by a deluge, which 
51 cuntinucd 477 days, Geo. wh _ 


$247 The Tower of Babel is built about this time by 
Noah's Poſterity, upon which God miracu- 
louſly confounds their language, and thus diſ- 
rles them into different nations, Gen. x.. 
2234 The celeſtial obſervations are begun at Baby on, 
the city which firſt gave birth to learning V 
the (ciences. 


£188 Milrain, 
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2188 Miſraim, the ſon of Ham, founds the kingdom 
of Egypt, which laſted 166g years. 

2059 Ninus, the ſon of Belus, founds the kingdom of 
_ _ Allyria, which laſted above 1000 years. 


bliſhed when he entered Canaan. 
1897 The cities of Sodom and Gomorrah are deſtroyed 
for their wickedneſs, by fire from heaven, 
Gen. xix. 
186 Inachus founds the kingdom of Argos, in 
Greece. 
1822 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents the letters. 
1715 Prometheus firſt ſtruck fire from flints. 
1:74 Aaron, high-prieſt of the Iſraelites, born. 
1;71 Moſes, law-giver of the Iſraelites, born in Egypt, 
Exod. ii. 
1556 Cecrops founds the kingdom of Athens. 
1546 Scamander begins the kingdom of Troy. 
1493 Cadmus carried the Phornician letters into 
Greece. 
1491 Moſes performs a number of miracles in Egypt, 
and departs from that kingdom, »ogether with 
600,000 Iſraelites, befides children, which 
completed the 430 years of ſojourning, Exod. 
xii. 41. ä 
1453 The firſt Olympic games celebrated at Olympia, 
in Greece. 
1452 The Pentateuch, or five firſt books of Moſes, are 
written in the land of Moab, wherehe died the 
following, aged 110. 
1451 The Ifraclites, after ſojourning in the Wilder- 
neſs forty years, are led under Joſhua into 
the land of Canaan, where they fix themſelves, 
after having ſubdued the patives ; and the bw 
O- 


oy of the ſabbatical year commences, 

ua i. | 

1406 Iron is found in Greece, from the accidental 

burning of the woods of mount Ida. 

1198 The rape of Helen by Paris, which, in 1193, 
ve nſec to the Trojan war, and fiege of Troy 

E the Greeks, which continued ten years, 

when that city was taken and burnt. 

907 Homer, the illuſtrious inventor of epic poetry, 

flouriſhed. 

o6 Heſiod, the Greek poet, flouriſhed. 

94 Money firſt made of gold and filver at Argos. 

869 The city of Carthage, in Africa, founded by 

+ queen Dido. ; 

314 The kingdom of Macedon eſtabliſhed. 

753 ra of the building of Rome in Italy by Romu- 

lus, firſt King of the Romans. 

7:0 Aſter three years ſiege, Samaria taken, and the 
kingdom of Iſrael hniſhed, by Salmanaſar, king 
of Aſſyria, who carries the ten tribes into cap- 

| 31 The firſt eclipſe of the moon on re- 


o Byzantium (the modern Conſtantinople) built by 
"Ml _ of Athenians. 


No, 4 


1921 The covenant of God made with Abram, a- 


2ͤ—„—ł»V 


604 By order of Necho, king of Egypt, ſome Phœ- 
nicians ſailed from the Red Sea, coaſted round 
Africa, and returned by the Mediterranean. 

609 Thales, of Miletes, acquites the knowledge of geo- 
metry, aſtronomy, and philoſophy in Egypt; re- 
turns to Greece, calculates eclipſes, gives ge- 
neral notions of the univerſe, and maintains 
that all its motions are regulated by an only 
ſupreme intelligence. Anaximander, the ſcho- 
lar of Thales, invents maps, - globes, and the 
ligns of the Zodiac. 

599 Sappho, the Greek lyric poeteſs, was in great re- 
pute. 

587 The city of Jeruſalem taken, after a ſiege of 18 
months, 2 Kings xxv. 

362 The firſt comedy at Athens ated upon a move- 

= ſcaffold. 

55 8, the firſt king of Perſia, reigns. 

5 38 The kingdom of Babylon Eibe that City be. 
ing taken by Cyrus, who, in 536, iſſues an 
edict for the return of the Jews from capti- 
vity. 

534 The firſt tragedy was acted at Athens, on a wag- 
gon, by I heſpts. 

526 Learning is greatly encouraged at Athens, and a 
public library firſt founded there. 

515 The ſecond Temple at Jeruſalem completed under 

„ 

309 Tarquin, the ſeventh and laſt king of the Ro- 
mans, is expelled, and Rome is governed by 
two conſuls, and other republican magiſtrates, 
till the battle of Pharſalia, being a ſpace of 
461 years. | 

504 Sardis taken and burnt by the Athenians, which 

ve occaſion to the Perſian invaſion of Greece. 

486 Aſchylus, the Greek poet, firſt gained the prize 
of tragedy. | 

481 Xerxes the Great, king of Perſia, begins his ex- 
pedition againſt the Greek lates. 

458 Ezra is ſent from Babylon to Jeruſalem, with the 
captive Jews and the vellels of gold and filver, 
&c. being ſeventy weeks of years, or 490 
ears before our Saviour's crucifixion, | 

454 TheRomans ſend to Athens for the laws of Solon. 

451 The Decemvirs created at Rome, and the laws 
of the Twelve Tables ratified. 

439 The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament was finiſhed 
about this time, by Malachi, the laſt of the 

hets. | 

400 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy among 

the Greeks, introduces a belief of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul and a ſtate of rewards and pu- 
nfſhment, for which he is put to death by the 
Athenians, _. 

331 Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, conquers 
Darius, king of Perlia, and other nations of 
Alia. 323 Dies at Babylon, and his empire 
is divided by his generals into four kingdoms; 

i1 G 285 Diony ius 


. 
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183 Dionysius, of Alexandria, began his aftronomi- 
cal xra on Monday, June 86, being the firfl 
who found the exact ſular year to couliſt of 365 

« days, 5 hours, and 4 unnutes. 

184% Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, employs 
ſcventy-two interpreters to. tranllate the O 
Teſtament into the Greek language, which is 
called the Scptuagiat. 

277 Euclid of Alexandria, the celebrated gathema- 
ncian, fRourifhed. 

269 The firit coirage of falver at Rome. 

264 The firſt Punic war begins, aud continues 23 
years. The chronology of the Aruadeiian 
marbles com J. 

237 Hawilcar, the Carthaginian, cauſes his ſon Han- 
nibal, at nine years old, to {wear cternal en- 
mity to the Romans. 

218 The 2d Punic war begins, and continues 17 years. 

290 The firit Roman army enters Ala, and from the 


ſpoils of Antiochus brings the Altatic luxury | 


teſt to Rome 

167 The firft library erected at Rome, of books 
brought from Macedonia. 

163 The government of Judea under the Maccabees 
begins, and continues 126 years. 

1:6 Carthage, the rival to Rome, is raicd to the 
ground by the Romans. 

„ The hiftory of the Apoctypha ends. 

Jus Czfar makes his firit expedition into Bri- 

tain. 

he battle of Pharſalia between Cæſar and Pom- 

ev, it which the latter is defeated. The 
„ randrian library, conftilting of 400,000 va- 
Iva... books, burnt by accideat. 

45 The war of Alrica, in which Cato kills himſelf. 
The folar year introduced by Cæſar. 

44 Car, the firit Roman conqueror, after having 
ſought Fifty pitched batiles, and flain 1,192,000 
men, is killed in the ſenate-houſe. 

31 The bartie of Actium tought. 

430 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by OfQtavius, u 
which Anwny and Cleopatra put themfſcivres 
to death, and Egypt is reduced to a Roman 
province. 

$ Rome at this time is fifty miles in circumference, 
and contains 464,000 men fit to bear arms, 
\ "The temple * | Dok is ſhut by Auguſtus, as 
an emblem of univerſal peace, at Jisus 
Canisr 15 ſuppoſed to have been born on 
Monday, December 25, but, according to 
many, in September during the Jewiſh feaft of 
tabet nac les. 

Anno Chniti. | 

33 Jess Custer is crucified on Friday, April g. 
at three o'clock P. M. Matt. AA u. His Re- 
ſurrection on Sunday, April 5 ; his Aſcenſion, 
Thurſday May 14, Matt. Avi. 

$6 St. Paul converted, Acts . 


4. 


Fi. Three biſhops, or fathers, arc ſent from Butan 


39 St. Matthew writes his Goſpel. Pontius Pilate 
Fills himſelf, 

42 The appellation of Chriſtians firſt given to th, 
followers of Chriſt at Antioch, 

43 Claudius Cæſar's expedition into Britain. 

44 St. Mark writes his Goſpel. 

45 Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian, flouriſhes. 

49 London is founded by the Romans, 

51 CaraQtacus, the Britiſh king, is carried in chair: 
to Rome. 

52 The council of the apoſtles held at Jeruſalem, 

55 St. Luke writes his Goſpel. 

59 The emperor Nero puts his mother and brother, 
to death. He p* ecutes the Druids in Britain. 

61 Boadicea, the Britiſh queen, defeats the Ro. 
mans; but is conquered ſoon after by Suecto- 
nius, governor of Britain. 

63 The Acts of the Apoſtles written. Chriſtiagir; 
is ſuppoſed to be introduced into Britain by K. 

| Paul, or ſome of his diſciples, about this time. 

64 Rome ſet on fire, and burned for fix days; upon 
which began (under Nero) the firſt perſecy. 
tion againlt the Chriltians. 

67 St. Peter and St. Paul put to death. Titus, the 


Roman general, takes Jerufalem, which is 
raſed to the ground, and the plough made t» 
{s over it. 


83 The philoſophers baniſhed from Rome by Do- 
mitian. 

85 Julius Agricola. governor of South-Britain, to 

rotect the civilized Britons from the incur- 

hons of the Caledonians, builds a line of forts 
between the rivers Forth and Clyde. 

96 St. John the evangeliſt wrote his Revelation, ard 
his Goſpel in 97. 

121 The Caledonians reconquer from the Romans all 
the fouthern parts of Scotland; upon which 
the emperor Adrian builds a wall between 
Newcaltle and Carliſle. 

139 Juſfm writes his firſt Apology for the Chriſtians. 

222 About this time the Roman empire begins to fink 
under its own weight; and the Barbarians be- 
gin their irruptions. 

260 Valerius is taken priſoner by Sapor, king of Per- 
ſia, and flayed alive. 

274 Silk best brought from India ; firſt worn by ibe 
clergy of England, 1334. 

291 Two emperors and two Cazſars march to deſend 
the four quarters of the empire. 

306 Conſtantine the Great began his reign. 

408 Cardinals were fir{t ordained. | 

313 The tenth and laſt perſecution ends by an edid 
of Conſtamine. 


to aſliſt at the council of Arles. 
32 The firſt general council at Nice, when 316 (a 
thers attended, againſt Ar;us, where was con 
poſed the famous Nicene Creed. 
80 
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978 Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire from 
Rome to Byzantium, which was then called 
Conſtantinople. | 

931 Conſtantine orders all the heathen temples to be 
deſtroyed. 

363 Julian the Apoſtate endeavours in vain to rebuild 
the temple of Jeruſalem, 

364 The Roman 4 is divided io the eaſtern 
(Conftantinople the capital) and weſtern (of 

which Rome continued to be the capital). 

400 Bells invented by biſhop Paulinus, of Cam- 


pania. F 
404 1 the kingdom of 9 or 
406 The 4 — Alans, and Suevi, ravage France 
| pain. 


410 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, king of the 
Viſi-Goths. 

412 The Vandals ſet 1. their kingdom in Spain. 

420 The kingdom of France begins upon the Lower 
Rhine, under Pharamond. 

426 The Romans reduced to extremities at home, 
withdraw their troops from Britain. 

:47 Attila (ſurnamed the Scourge of God) with his 

uns, ravage the Roman empire. 

449 Vortigern, king of the Britons, invites the Saxons 
into Britain, againſt the Scots and Pitts. 

455 The Saxons having repulſed the Scots and Picts, 
begin to eſtabliſh themſelves in Kent, under 
Hengiſt. 

476 The weſtern empire finiſhed, by the irruption of 
the Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other Barba- 
rians, under whom literature is extinguiſhed, 
and the works of the learned deſtroyed. 

496 Clovis, king of France, baptized. 

508 Arthur begins his reign over the Britons. 

513 Conftantinople befieged by Vitalianus, whoſe fleet 
Archimedes burned by a ſpeculum of vraſs. 

516 The computation of time by the Chriſtian ra, 
introduced by Dionyſius the monk. 

557 A terrible plague all over Europe, Aſia, and 
Africa, which continued near fifty years. 

581 Latin ceaſed to be a living language. 

596 Auguſtine the monk comes into England with 
forty of his fraternity. 

bob The popes began to — very extenſive power, 
2. 8 conceſſions of Phocas, emperor of the 


622 Mahomet flies from Mecca to Medina, in Arabia, 
in the 34th year of his age. His followers 
compute their time from this zra, which 1n 
Arabic is called Hegira, i. e. the Flight. 

637 Jeruſalem is taken by the Saracens, or followers 
of Mahomet. | 

640 Alexandria in Egypt is taken by Omar, the calif, 
and the grand library there burnt by his 


order. 
664 Glaſs invented in England by Benalt, a monk. 


685 The Britons, aſter a brave ſtrugele of near 150 
years, are totally fo baed by * Saxons, nd 
driven into Wales and Cornwall. 

713 The Saracens conquered Spain. 

726 The controverſy about Images began, and oc- 
caſioned many inſurrections in the eaſt. 

748 The computing of years from the birth of Chriſt, 
Introduced into hiſtory, | 

762 The city of Bagdad upon the Tigris, is made the 
capital for the caliphs. 

800 Charlemagne, king of France, began the empire 

o Germany; and endeavourcd to reſtore learn- 
ing in Europe. 

826 Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned by his ſub- 
jefts, for embracing Chriſtianity. 

828 Egbert, king of Weſſex, united the Heptarchy, 
by the name of England. 

838 The Scots and PiQs fought a deciſive battle, in 
which the former prevail. 

896 Alfred the Great, aſter ſubduing the Daniſh in- 
vaders (again't whom he fought fifty-ſix battles 
by fea and land) compoſes his body of laws 
and divides England into counties, hundreds, 
and tythings; erects county courts, and founds 
the univeriity of Oxford. 

915 The univerſity of Cambridge founded. 

936 The Saracen empire is divided by uſurpation into 
ſeven kingdoms. 

975 Pope Bonitace VII. depoſed and baniſhed. 

979 Coronation oaths ſaid to be firlt uſed in England. 

991 The figures in arithmetic are brought into Eu- 
rope by the Saracens from Arabia. 

996 Otho III. makes the empire of Germany 
elective. 

999 Boleſlaus, the firſt king of Poland. 

1000 Paper fabricated of cotton rags firſt in uſe. 

1005 The ancient churches are rebuilt about this time 
in a new manner of architecture. 

1015 Children in England forbidden by law to be ſold 
by their parents. 

1017 Canute, king of Denmark, obtains poſſeſſion of 


England 

1040 The , ary after various defeats, are expelled 
from Scotland. 

1041 The Saxon line reſtored under Edward the Con- 
ſeſſor. | 

1043 The Turks become formidable, and take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Te 3 

1054 Leo IX. the fir that kept up an army. 

— Malcolm III. king of Scotland, kills the tyrant 
Macbeth at Dunſinane. 

106 The Turks take Jeruſalgm from the Saracens. | 

1066 The battle of Haſtings fought, between Harold 
and William duke of Normandy, in which 
Harold is ſlain, after which William becomes 


| king of England. | 
1070 William I. introduces the feudal law. Muſical 


notes invented. 
1075 Henry 
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1073 Henry IV. emperor of Germany, in penance, 
walks barefooted to the pope, towards the end 
of January. 

po of the peace firſt appointed in England. 

Joomſday-Book began to be compiled by order of 
William, and finiſhed in 1086.— be Tower 
of London built by ditto, to curb his Eng 
lich ſudjeQs. 

1091 The Moors get poſſeſſion of all the Saracen do- 

minions in Spain. 

2096 The firit to the Holy Land. 

1110 Edgar Atheling, the laſt of the Saxon princes, 

ies in a private ſtation in England. 

1118 The order of the Knights Templars inſtituted. 

2151 1 law collected by Gratian, a monk of 

logna. 

1163 Lacks Bide of 19 ſmall arches, firſt built of 

ſtone. 

1164 The Teutonic order of religious knights inſtituted 

in Germany. | 

1172 muy 3 king of England, takes poſſeſſion of 

Ireland 


1176 England is divided by Henry II. into ſix circuits. 

1180 Glaſs windows began to be ufed in private houſes 
in England. 

1181 The laws of England digeſted by Glanville. 

1182 The kings of England and France held the ſtir- 
rups of Pope Alexander III. while he mounted 
his horte. | 

1186 The great conjunction of the ſun and moon and 
all the planets in Libra, happened in Sept. 

1192 'T he battle of Aſcalon, in Judea, in which Rich- 
ard, king of England, defeats Saladine's army, 
comſiſting of 400,000 combatants. 

1194 Dia & men Dro firſt uſed as a motto by Richard 
I. on a victory over the French. 

12c0o Chimnics were not known in England. Sur- 
names now began to be uſed ; hrit among the 
nodiuny. 

2203 London incorporated, and obtained their firſt 
charter from king John. 

1215 Magna Charta is ſigned by king John and the ba- 
rons of Epgland. Court of Common- Plcas 
eſtabliſhed. 

1227 The Tartars, a new race of heroes, over-run all 
the Saracen empire. 

1533 The Inquiſition, begun in 1204, is now intruſted 
to the Dominicans. Ihe houſes of London, 
and other cities of England, France, and Ger- 
many, ſtill thatched with ſtraw. | 

1253 The famous aſtronomical tables are compoſed by 
Alonzo, king of Caſtile. 

1258 The Tarmnars took Bagdad, and finiſhed the em- 
pire of the Saracens, 

1264 According to ſorne writers, the commons of Eng- 
land were not ſummoned to parliament till this 


2269 The Hamburgh company incorporated in England. 


1076 
1880 


1273 The empire of the preſent Auſtrian ſamily begins 
in Germany, 

1282 Lewellyn, prince of Wales, defeated and killed 
by Edward I. who unites that principality u 
England. 

1284 Edward II. born at Caernarvon, is the firſt prince 
of Wales. 

1285 Alexander III. king of Scotland, dies, and thy 
kingdom is diſputed by twelve candidates, who 
ſubmit their claims to the arbitration of Ed. 
ward, king of England. 

1293 A regular ſucceſſion of Engliſh parliaments com. 
menced. 

1293 The preſent Turkiſh empire begins in Bithynig, 
under Ottoman. Silver-haſted knives, ſpoons, 
and cups, a great luxury. Tallow candles 
ſo great a luxury, that ſplinters of wood we;: 
uſed for lights. Wine fold by apothecarics 2 
a cordial. 

1302 The mariner's compaſs invented, ot improved de 

Viria, of Naples. 

13097 The beginning of the Swiſs cantons. f 

1308 The popes remove to Avignon in France for + 

rs. 

1310 The fociety of Lincoln's-Ian eftabliſhed. 

1314 The battle of Bannockburn between Edward II. 
and Robert Bruce. The cardinals ſet fire to 
the conclave, and ſepatste. 

1320 Gold firſt coined in Europe; 1344 in England. 

1336 Two Brabant weavers fettle at York, which, 
ſays Edward III. may prove of great benefit 
to us and our ſubjects.” 

1337 The firſt comet deſcribed with aſtronomical ex- 
actneſs. 

1340 Guhpowder and guns firſt invented by Swartz, 2 
monk of Cologn; 1346, Edward III. had 
four Tag of cannon, which contributed to 
gain him the battle of Creſſy; 1346, bombs 
and mortars were invented. Oil painting fir! 
made uſe of by John Vaneck. Herald's col- 
lege inſtituted in England. 

1344 The firſt creation to itles by patent uſed by Ed- 
ward III. Gold firſt coined in England. 

1349 The order of the garter inſtituted in Eogland by 
Edward III. 

1332 The Turks firſt entered Europe. 

1354 The money in Scotland till this period the fame 
as in England. 

1356 The battle of Poitiers, in which king John of 
France and his fon are taken priſoners by Ed- 
ward.the Black Prince. 

1357 Coals firſt brought to London. 

1458 Arms of England and France firſt quartered b) 

Wag 2 8 8 

I he law pleadings in England chan rom 

* French Ls Englith, as a 8 Edward 11]. 

to his people. —John Wickliffe, an Eogli!h- 


man, begins about this time to oppoſe the * 
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rors of the church of Rome with great acuteneſs 
and fpurit. His followers are called Lollards. 
Law proceedings changed from French to 
Englith. 

1496 Windtor caſtle built by Edward III. 

1388 The baue of Otterburn between Hotſpur and 


Douglas. 
1391 Cards invented in France for the king's amuſe- 
ment. p 


1309 Weltminſter-Abbey rebuilt and enlarged. Weſt- 

minſter-Hall, ditto. Order of the Bath inſti- 

tuted at the coronation of Henry IV. 

1410 Guildhall, London, builr. 

1411 The univerſity of St. Andrew's in Scotland 
ſounded. 

1415 The batile of Agincourt gained by Henry V. of 
England. 

1428 The ſiege of Orleans, the firſt blow to the Eng- 
liſh power in France. 

1430 Laurantius of Haerlem invented the art of print- 

ing, Which he practiſed with ſeparate wooden 

types. Gutenburgh afterwards invented cut 

metal types ; but the art was carricd to per- 

fetion by Peter Schocffer, who invented the 

mode of caſting the types in matrices. Fre- 

deric Corſellis began to print in Oxford, in 

2468, with wooden types ; but William Cax- 


with tulil t in 1474. 

9446 The Vatican libe: 

breaks in at Dort, in Holland, and drowns 
100,000 people. 

1433 Conſtantinople taken by the Turks, which ended 
the eaſtern empire, 112g years from its dedica- 
tion by Conſtantine the Great, and 2206 years 
from the building of Rome. 

1454 The univerkty of Gets, in Scotland, founded. 
14560 Engraving and etching on copper invented. 

1477 The univerlity of Aberdeen, in Scotland, founded. 
1483 Richard III. king 
Plantagenets, is defeated and killed at the bat: 


uts an end to the civil wars between the 
louſes of York and Lancaſter, after a conteſt 
of go years, and the lols of 100,000 men. 
1436 Henry eſtabliſhes fifty ycomen of the guards, the 
firſt ſtanding army. 
1489 Barth. Columbus firſt brought in maps and ſea- 
charts to England. 


n nage at Oxford. The Moors are entirely 
f ued by Ferdinand king of Caltile, and 
2 from Spain to the oppolue coalt of 
rica, 
1492 America firſt diſcovered by Columbus, a Geno- 
eſe, in the ſervice of Spain» 
1494 Algebra firſt known in Euro 


ton introduced into England the art of printing | 
1 
brary founded at Rome. The ſea 


of England, and laſt of the 


tle of Boſworth by Henry (Tudor) VII. which 


1491 William Grocyn publicly teaches the Greek lan- | 


eee arr horney 2 
Cape of Good Hope. South America diſco- 


vered by Americus Veſpuſius, from whom it 
has its name. 


1499 North America diſcovered for H TE 
31 or Henry VII. by 


150 Maximilian divides the empire of Germany into. 
{1x circles, and adds four more in 1512. 

1505 Shillings firſt coined in England. 

1529 Gardening introduced into England from the Ne- 
therlands, from whence vegetables were till 
then imported. 

1513 The battle of Flowden, in which James IV. of 
Scotland 1s killed, with the flower of his no- 
bility. 

1517 Martin Luther began the Reformation. Egypt 
conquered by the Turks. + 

1520 Henry VIII. for his writings againſt Luther, te- 
ceives the title of Defender of the Faith from 
the Pope. Sr 

1529 The name of Proteſtant takes its riſe from the 
Reformed proteſting againſt the church of Rome, 
at the diet of Spires in Germany. 

1534 The Reformation commences in England: under 
Henry VIII. who ſuppreſſes religious houſes, 


1537. 
1539 The tirſt Engliſh edition of the Bible authorized. 
1543 Silk ſtockings firſt worn by the French king; firit 
worn in England by queen Elizabeth, 1561 — 
Pins firſt uſed in England, before which time 
the ladies uſcd ſkewers. 
1544 Good lands let in England at one ſhilling per 
acre, 
1545 The famous council of Trent begins, and conti- 
| nues 18 years. 
1546 Firit law in England eſtabliſhing the intereſt of 
money at ten per cent. 
1549 LOI of counties inſtituted in Eng- 
and. 
1550 Horſe-· guards inſtituted in England. 


1558 Queen Elizabeth begins her reign. 

1500 The Reformation in Scotland completed by John 
Knox. 

1563 Knives firſt made in England, - ae 

1569 Royal-Exchange firſt built, by Sir T. Greſham. 

1572 The great mallacre of Proteitants at Paris, on St. 
Bartholomew's- Day. 

1579 The Dutch ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke. EngliſtÞ 
Eaſt-India-Company incorporated —eſtablithed! 
1600. Turkey company incorporated. 

1580 Sir Francis Drake returned from his voyage round 
the world. Parochial regiſter firſt appointed in 
England. i 1 

18a Pope Gregory introduces the New Style in Italy. 

' 1583 Tobacco fitſt brought from. Virginia into Kog- 

land. 


— 


1497 The Portugueſe ficlt ſail to the Eall- Indies by the | 


1387 Mary queen of Scots is heheaded by order of Eli- 


\ zabeth, after 18 years impriſonment.. | 
zuld _ 4388 The 


1555 The Ruſſian company eſtabliſhed in England. * 


* 
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1388 The Spaniſh Armada deſttoyed by Drake, &c.— | 1666 The 


Henry IV. paſſes the edit of Nantz, twlcrat- 
ing the Proteſtants. TI he manufacture of pa- 
per hiſt eftabliſhed in England, at Darttocd. 

15% Coaches ft introduced into England. 

1:90 Hand of Penſioners inflituted in England. 

2591 Trinity-Coltege, Dublin, founded. 

2597 Watches firſt brought into England from Ger- 
many. 

1682 Decimal arithmetic invented at Bruges. 


1603 Queen Elizabeth dies, and is ſucceeded by James 


VI. of Scotland. 

1605 The gunpowder-plot at Weflminftcr diſcovered. 

2606 Oaths of allegiance frſt adminiftered in England. 

1608 Galiltev, of Florence, fur diſcovers the fatcllices 
about the planet Saturn. 

1610 * IV. is murdered at Paris by Ravillac, a 

# pnett. 

1011 3 firſt created in England. by James I. 

1614 Napier, of Marcheſton, in Scotland, invents the 
logarithms. Sir Hugh Middleton brings the 
New River to London from Ware. 

- 4615 The Fe permanent fertlement in Virginia. 
#519 Dr. W. Harvey, an Englifhman, difcovers the 
doctrine of the circulation of the blood. 

1620 The broad filk cunufaftory introduced into Eng- 
land. 

1651 New England planted by the Puritans. 

1625 King James dies, and is fucceeded by his fon, 
Charles I. The iſland of Barbadoes, the firſt 
Euglih ſettlement in the Weſt-Indies, is 
planted. 

1632 The batile of Lutzen, in which Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, King of Sweden, and bead of the Pro- 
teſtants in Germany, is killed. 

1633 Province of Maryland planted by lord Baltimore, 
Regular poſts eſtabliſhed from Loadon to Scot- 
land, Ireland, Kc. The maſſacre in Ireland, 
when 40,0co Engliſh Proteſtants were killed. 

1642 Charles I. impeaches five members, which be- 
gens the civil war in England. ; 

1643 Exciſe on beer, ale, &. 2 impoſed by parlia- 
ment. 


1649 Charles I. beheaded at Whitehall, January 30, 


Z 9. 

1634 Cromwelt aſſumed the proteQorſhip, About this 
time Ccorge Fox began 10 , the dotrines 
held by the people called Quakers. 

103 The Engliſh, under admiral Penn, take Jamaica 
from the Spaniards. 

1060 King Charles II. is reſtored, after an exile of 12 
years. The of Denmark, being op- 
preſſed by the nobles, ſurrender their privileges 
to Frederic III. who becomes abſolute. 

1662 The Royal-Society eſtabliſhed in London by 
Charles II. 

1063 The plague rages in London, and carries off 
68,000 perſons. 


SYSTEM or UNIVERSAL GEOCRAPHY, 


at fire of London began „ 2, ang® 
24 a three days, in which 4 
13.0 houſes, and 400 flroets. Tea firit ufd 
in England. 

1667 The peace of Breda concluded. 

1668 The peace of Alx la Chapelle acceded to. 

10670 The Englith Hudſon's-Bay-Company incor. 
porated. 

16% Lewis XIV. orer-runs great part of Holland. 
when the Dutch open their fluices, being de- 
termined to drown their country, African. 
Company e!lablifhed. 

1678 The peace of Nimeguen concluded. 

1680 A great comet appeared, and, from its nearncl; 
to our earth, greatly alarmed the inhabitants. 
It continned viſible from Nov. g. to Marcha 
William Penn receives a charter for plant.ug 
Pennſylvania. 

i683 India ſtock fold from g6o to zoo per cent, 

1685 The edift of Nanrz infamoully revoked by Lou; 
XIV. and the Proteſtants cruelly perfccutcd, 

1688 The Revolution in Great-Britain, Nov. 5. 

1689 King Wilſam and queen Mary, daughter 24 
ſon-in-law to James, are proclaimed Februr 
16 The land-tax ac gest paſſed in England, 
and the tolcration act paſſed. 

1690 The battle of the Boyne, gained by William 
againſt James, in Ireland. 

1592 The Engliſh and Dutch fleets, commanded by 
admiral Ruſſel, defcat the French fleet off La 
Hogue. 

1693 Bank of England eſtabliſhed by king William. 
The firſt public lottery was drawn this year. 

1694 Stamp duties inſtinmed in England. 

1696 The peace of Ryſwick concluded 

1700 Charles XII. of Sweden begins his reign. King 
James II. dies at St. ins, in the b8t2 
year of his age. 

1701 Pruſſia erected into a kingdom. Society for the 
propagation of the Goſpel in foreign paris 
eſtabliſhed. 

1704 Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards, by admin 
Rooke., The battle of Blenheim, won by the 
duke of Marlborough and allies, againſt the 


French. The court of Exchequer inftitutcd 

in England. 

1706 The treaty of Union betwixt England and Scot- 
land, ſigned July #2. The battle of Ramillles 
won by Marlborough and the allies. 

1707 The firſt Britiſh parliament held. 

1708 Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and given to the 
duke of Savoy. 

1710 The cathedral church of St. Paul, London, be- 

9 built N Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in gy ye'*: - 

one million expence, by a duty on The 
Engliſh South Sea company began. 

1713 The peace of Utrecht concluded, 

1714 Queen Anne dics, at the age of 50, and ho 


A NEW CHRONOLOGICAI, LIST or; REMARKABLE EVENTS, &c. 


ceeded by George I. Intereſt reduced to five 
r cent. 

i; The rebellion in Scotland n, in favour of the 

"= Pretender. at 

1716 An act paſſed for ſeptennial parliaments. 

1719 Lombe's lilk throwing machine, containing 

26,586 wheels, creed at Derby. 
1727 Inoculation firſt tried on criminals with ſucceſs. 
Ruſſia tuit erected into an empire. | 


begun; finiſhed 1750, at the expence of 
389. ol. detrayed by parliament. 
1739 War declared again! Spain, October 2g. 
1744 War declared againſt France. | 
1745 The rebellion breaks out in Scotland, and the Pre- 
tender's army defcated by the duke of Cumber- 
land, at Cuiloden, April 16, 1746. 
1746 Britiſh linen company erected. 
1748 * 1 of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
1749 Britiſh herring fiſhery incorporated. 
1751 Antiquarian-Society at London, inco ted. 
173 The new ſtyle introduced into Great-Britain : 
the third of September being counted the tour- 
teenth. 
1753 The Britiſh muſcum erected at Montagu- Houſe. 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, inſtituted in London. 
1755 Liſbon deſtroyed by an catthquake. 
1756 Marine-Socicty eſtabliſhed at London. : 
1759 General Wolfe killed in the battle of Quebec, in 
the moment of victory. | 
1760 Black-Friars-Bridge, conliſting of nine arches, 
begun ; Finiſhed 1770, at the expence of 
152,840]. diſcharged by a toll. 
1762 War — again Spain. Peter III. emperor 
of Rullia, is depoſed, impriſoned, and mur- 
dered. 
1763 The definitive treaty of peace between Great- 
Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal, concluded 
at Paris. IR 
1764 The parliament granted 10,000. to Mr. Harriſon, 
for his diſcovery of the longitude by his time- 
jece | 
1766 April 21, a ſpot or macula of the ſun, more than 
thrice the bigneſs of our carth, paſſed the ſun's 
Centre. 
1768 Royal academy of painting eſtabliſhed in London. 
1770 George Whitekeld, the celebrated founder and 
patron of the Calviniſlic Methodiſts, died in 


America, Sept. go. | 3 

1772 The king of Sweden changes the conſtitution of 
that kingdom to a limited monarchy. _ 

1773 The Jeſuits expelled from the Pope's dominions, 
and ſuppreſſed by his bull, Aug. 25: 

1774 Peace me between the Ruſſians and 

urks. | 
1775 May ao, articles of confederation and perpetual 


union between the American provinces: 


' 2 — — 5 ———— — en 


1738 Weſtminſter-Bridge, conliſting of fifteen arches, |- 


951 
—— = 
17, a bloody action at Bunker's-Hill, between 
the royal troops and the Americans. 

1776 The Congreſs declare the American colonies free 
and independent ſtates, July 4. December 2 ;, 
General Wathington takes goo of the Heflians 

riſoners at Trenton. Torture abolificd in 


oland. 


render his army, at Saratoga, in Canada, by 

convention, to the American army under the 

| command of the generals Gates and Arnold, 
October 17. 

1778 A treaty of alliance concluded at Paris between 
the French king and the thirteen united Ame- 
rican colonies, in which their independence is 
acknowledged by the court of France, Feb. 6. 

1780 Torture in courts of juſtice aboliſhed in France. 
The inquifition aboliſhed in the duke of 
Modena's dominions. London abanddvhed by 
its magiſtrates to the fury of a lawleſs mob. 

1781 Admiral Parker defeated-the Dutch fleet. Ad- 
mira! Rodney obtains a ſignal victory over the 
French fleet, under the command of count de 
Graſſe, near Dominica, in the Welt-Indies, 

April 18. 

1783 The order of St. Patrick inſtituted, Feb. 5. 
Three earthquakes in Calabria Ulterior, and 
Sicily, deſtroying a great number of towns and 
inhabitants, Feb. 3, 7, and 28. The firſt 
air-balloon let off in Paris, by M. Montgol- 
her, Aug. 27. Ratification of the definitive 
treaty of peace between Great- Britain, France, 
Spain, and the United States of America, 
Sept. 3- 

1784 The dcfinitive treaty of peace between Great Bri- 
tain and Holland, May 24. Mr. Lunardi aſ- 
cended ina Balloon from the Artillery-ground, 
Moorfelds, the firſt attempt of the kind in 
England, Sept. 15. | 

1785 A treaty of conſederacy to preferve the indiviſi- 
bility of the German empire, entered into by 
the king of Prutlia, the clector of Hanover, 
Saxony, and Mentz, May 29. The toll was 
taken off Black- Friars-Bridge, Jan. 29. 

1786 The king of Sweden prohibited the act of tor- 

ture in his dominions. 

1787 Nova Scotia erected into a biſhop's fee. 

1789 Revolution in France, capture of the Baſtille, and 
its demolition ; execution of Launay the go- 
vernor, &. 11 14. 

1791 The celebrated John Weſley died, March g. 

1792 Guftavus III. king of Sweden, died by aflafli- 
nation, March 29. The French nation form 
themſelves into a republic, Sept, 22. 

1793 Louis XVI. king of France, beheaded by his ſub- 

Bak hp 21. Queen of France beheaded, 
16. : 
1794 Edward Gibbon, the celebrated hiſtorian, died. 
f GENERAL 
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1777 Lieutenant-general Burgoyne is obliged to ſur- 
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Paſcia, or Abcaffa, 179 
Aberdeeniire, 380 
Akers, 304 
Abyfing, ibid. 
XNateral Hiſtory of, 
di. 


he 


Coftoms & Manners 
of the Inhabiants, ibid. 

Aczpetco, 400 

Admiralty-ifands, 127 

Adr: » 840 

Adriatic, Ind of the, $:9 

Advesture-Hland, 273 

Koln, 179 

Atnca, 279 

Agoumon, 35; 

Agra, 234 

An, 15: 

Aladotia, ibed. 

Alacd, 300 

Albans, 8: $38 

Alderney, Ide of, 723 

Aleppo, 152 

Alexandria, 233 

Aer, 291, 295 

Akace, 8-0 

Altena, 476 

Altenburg. 475, 740 

Amaia, 170 

Awaits, 150 

Arens. 420 

Ambovyna, 269 

Amberm, 46 

America, u Diſcovery of, 313 

— North, 3234 

a South, 407 

5 United States of, 
eltablifhed, 234 

Amſterdam, 729 

Mand, 38 

Anatolia Proper, 179 

Ancona, 840 

Ancyra, 10 

Andaluftts, tco 

Angleſey, 795 

Anguilla, 4394 

Anhalt, 741 


Aman, #2 


Anjou, 


m1 
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Anaboa, 308 

Annamooka, 37 

Annapolts, 334 

Antigus, 383 
Ant-Libanus, 182 
Antoch, 182 

Aats, various ſpecies of, 10 


Antwerp, 7 
Apee., 47 
Arabia, 23 
Ararat, 177, 192 
Arbeia, 
Archangel, "$46 
Artofan, 470 
Armema, 27 
Arracan, w_ 


bs 


Arragon, 7 
Arroe Baal Iſland) 493 
Artois, 733, 833 
Arzrum, 177 
Aſceuſiou- Ie, ges 
Aſtdod, or Azotus, 183 
Atta (in general) 166 
Ata Minor, 179 
Aﬀyria, 176 

Atrachan, 201 
; &c. a Guide to, 


914 
Athens, 848 
Atoor, 1 
Aundis, 165 
Azrora-Itand, 46, 47 
Auftna, Circle of, 742 
Auftra, Archduchy of, ibid. 
Auvergne, 300 
Avs, 226 
Avigron, 858 
Azem, 225 
Azores, 314 
Azotus, 155 
PR Abeimande! 306 
Babylon, 174 
Baden (Germany) 742 
(Switzerland) 796 


172 174 
Rabama-Iſlanda, 393 
Hallec, Reins of, 472 
Baldivia, 416 

Bale, 477 


Banda, 26 

Randitt (Arabian) 233 
Banka, 276, 645 
Barbadoes, 387 
Barbary, 293 

Barbara, 427 

Barbuda, 390 

Barci, 293, 2 
Barcelona, 806 

Bare Illand, 274 

Baſil (Switzerland) 792 
Baſſora, 174 

Bafſtia, 833 

Baſtille, in France, 832 
Batavia, 270 

Bavaria, Circle of, 742 
Bay of Iſlands, 273 
Bayonne, 861 

Bearn, 859 

1 704 


Fer: A of, 741 


__ p34 

im, 748 

Bermudas, Iſles of, 393 

Berne, 796 

Berry, 868 

Reilarabia, 837 

Bethlehem, 184 

Retlis, 176 

Bhering's Iſland, 277 

Bilboa, dos 

Bikedulgerd, 231 

Bir, 17 

Bird Catching, Norwe 
Method of, 459 

Bird-Ifland, 120 

Biron's-Ifland, 68 

Biſcay, Lordſhip of, 799 

Bloody River, 204 

Bloe River, ibid, 

Bohemia, 702 

Bolabols, 114 

Bologna, 829 

Las » T4 

Borneo-ifland, 270 

Bornholm (Daniſh Iſland) 484 

Boſton {New England] 337 

Botany- Bey, 12 


gian 


lee 


| Boulog 2 
Bourbon, Ifle of, 308 
Bourbonnots, 866 
Bourdeaux, 837 
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Brabant, 7 
Braganza, 812 
Brandenburg, Elect. of, 74, 
Brafil, 425 
Brecknock, 396 
Bremen, 741 


wag IF fag 763 
_ South, 593 


a th, 569 
Brittany, * 
Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle, 7 
Lunenburg, ibid. 
Bruſſels, 737 
Bolgaria (Turkey is Exroye) 

8 


37 
Burgundy, 836 
Burgos, 88 
Burney's-Ifland, 277 
Burſa, 179 
Bvron '$- Ifand, 68 

WAchao, 270 

Cacn, 852 

Caffrara, 301 
Caifar, 18 
Calcutta, 236 
California, 396 
Calmar, 312 
Calvary, 183 
Cambaya, 231 
Cambodia, 232 
Cambteſis, 733 
Canada, 327 
Canals (Chineſe) 204 
Cananor, 244 
Canary Isles, 309 
d = He Crete, 841 
Canton, 214 
Cape Breton, 392 
— Þ ran, 12 
— of Good Hope, 30? 
de e Verde Ilands, 309 
Capri, or Caprea, 533 
Caracatoa, 274 
Caramania, ib» 


Culſcroce, 
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Carlſcroon, 513 


'arniola, 77 
— North and South, 


Cars, or Kars, 177 
Catthagena (Mediterranean) 


— (South America) 
407 


Caſhmite, or Caſſimere, 245 

Caſſel, 741 

Caſtile (Old and New) 800 

Caſtle-l own, 721 

Catalonia, 799 

Cavan, 707 

Cavalles-Iflands, 274 

Caucaſus, Mount, 192 

Cayenne, * 

Carin. 54 

Celebes, or Iſlands of Macaſ- 
ſar, 269 

Centry-box Iſland, 273 

Cephalonia, 842 

Ceram, 296 

Cerigo, or Cytherea-Iſland, 
841 

Ceylon, 271 

Chain-Ifland, 120 

Chaldea,. 174 

Chandernagore, 237 

Charlefton, $70 

Charlotte's (Qucen}) Iſland, 
120 

Cherburg, 862 

Chereſoul, 177 

Chili, 415 

Chiloe-INand, 423 

China, 203 

Chinſura, 237 

Chios, or Scio, 8 40 

Chriftmas-Ifland, 128 

Circaſſia, 200 

Clermont, 867 

Cleves, Duchy of, 741 

Cobourg, 748 

Cochin-China, 231 | 

Coco's, orBoſcawen'sIfland, 6; 

Cologne, 742 

Comoro-Ifles, | 

Conception, Province of, 416 

Conde, 735 

Congoor (Lower Guinea) 298 

Connecticut, 336 

Conſtance, Lake, 744 

Conltantinople, 839 

Copenhagen, 478 

Corfu, or Corcyra, 

Corinth, 838 

Coromandel, 241 

0 orlica: 833 

Courland, 76 

Cracow, 584 

Croatia, 76 

„Ne . 
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Cuba, Ifland of, 421 
Curaſlao, 432 
Curdeſtan, 176 
Cuſco, 411 
Cyclades, Ifles of, 840 
Cyprus, 841 

Acca, 237 

Dalecarlia, 501 
Dalmatia, 767 
Damaſcus, 182 
Damietta, 289 
Dancing Girls of India, 
Danger, Ilands of, 68 
Daniſh Iſlands, 477 
Dantzick, 781 
Darmſtadt, 741 
Dehli, 235 
Delos, 841 
Denmark, 467 
Derbent, 252 
Deventer, 730 
Deux-Ponts, Duchy of, 
Diarbec, 175 
Dillemberg, 741 
Diſappointment, Iſlands of, 

120 

-Illand, ibid, 
— 389 
Donegal, 715 
Dreſden, 7 48 
Drontheim, 463 


741 


| 
Duke of York's Iſland, 66, 68 


Dwina, 329 
Aſt-Ifland, 274 
Eafter-Iſtand, 121 
Egypt, 252 
Elephanta-Iſland, 244 
Elkneur, 481 
Embden, 741 
England (in general) 593 
Epheſus, 180 
Erromango-Ifle, 47 
Eftremadura (Spaniſh) 800 


Ethiopia, 303 

Euphrates, 175, 253 

Europe, Introductory Deſcrip- 
tion of, 430 

European Settlements on the 
Banks of the Gambia, 297 

Eyraca Arabic, 174 

3 Alklands-Iflands, 328 
Falmouth, 595 

Falter (Daniſh liland) 483 

Fejee-Iſland, 64 

Fernando de Norona, 427 

Fernando Po, god 

Ferrera, 830 

Ferro, 435 

Fez, 291 

Finland, $04 

Flanders, 725 

Florence, 527 


Florida, Faſt and Weſt, 394 
Fluſhing, 724 
Foix, 8:9 
Fontainbleau, 855 
Formoſa, 263 
Fort St, David, 241 
St. George, ibid. 
Fox-Iflands, 193 
France (in general) 842 
Natural Hiſtory, 844 
Franche Comte, 870 
Franconia, 742 
Frankfort (Maine) 749 
Frederick's Ode, 469 
Frederickſhall, 463 
Frederickſtadt, 463, 472 
Friburg, 742 
Friendly-Iſles, 51 
Frieſland, Eaſt, (Prufſia) 758 
Holland) 725 
Fuera, or Maſſa-Fuero, 424 
Fulda, 742 i 
Funen (Daniſh Iſland) 482 
Furteventura, 312 

Alicia, 799 

Gallas, g03 
Gambia River, 297 
Ganges River, 233 
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T7 Ana! ir onal Lift of Subſcribers will hereafter be Printed, which will include the Names of 05 
nut yet come to hand. 
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„ The PUBLISHER of this Work returns his moſt refpeAful Acknowledgments to the SUBSCRIBERS 
for their kind Encouragement, and begs Leave to folicit a Continuance of their Favours, with reſpect to ſomes 
his other NEW PUBLICATIONS, affuring them, that nothing ſhall be wanting to render all the Peril 
Works, in which he ſhall be engagre, deſerving the Public Patronage. Notwithitandin Printed Notices given 
for the Purpuſe feveral Weeks ago, and other neceffary Steps taken for colleRting he Whole, we have not beet 
able to procure the Names of many of our numerons Subſcribers. Tho ole Names are not in the Lift, will 
therefore, of courſe, excuſe the Omiffion ; and uch as find any Erruc Ning, will pleaſe to obſerve, thats 
the Fault is not chargeable on the Publiſher, a he has ordered the Names, Places of Abode, &c. to — 
and literally tranſcribed from the Notes, as delivered in by the reſpective Bookſellers, Stationers, Newſmen, &. 


+;+ Juſt Publiſhed, and 8 had. GRATIS of the Bookſellers and Newſmen, Mr. HOG G's New : 
TALOGUE of PUBLICATIONS. 


The juſt Preference which it generally green by the Public tr them in Preference tv all athers, is « flattering Teftimenyit | 
Hur of their genuine Merit and fuperitr Excellence. Indeed, Mr. HOGG has gone out of the cor beaten Trac} 
and conduted the Works which be bas undertaken with a Degree of Credit and Reputation, bitherts unatiempied by i 
Predeceffors and Competitors in the fame Line : in Canſey uence of which, the Public at large can wireſervediy depend * | 
the bum and plnttuel Execution of any W:rk of which be is Publiſber. 5 


i, Publications which are nnw particularly Recommended te his Bobteribere, and which are boneured with a mft 196] 
pid and exicnſroe Salf in ail Part: of the Kingdom tre the following I arti, with Elrgant Goppers Plates, + 
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